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OO'MMERCIAL STA.TISflGS; 

OB, 

A DIGEST 


PltODUOTIVE RESOURCES, COMMIMICIAL AND FINANCIAL 
LEGISLATION, &c., OF ALL NATIONS. 


SECTION XVIII_HAYTI, AND FOREIGN WEST UNDIES. 


CHAPTER I. 

COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 

Burke, in his aqpountof the European settlements in America,extols the co* 
ioiiial policy of France, under the ancient regime, as ccnistituting in system and 
in practice the perfection of administrative wisdom. ® 

Whoever will examine the history of Canada, under France, and of the French 
West Indies, will discover that Burke was dazzled by the great v^tlpe of the 
tropical products #hicK ^re cultivated in the French possessions in the West 
Indies, and not '.'’y t^JuU k^owled^e of the French administration, in those colo¬ 
nies. If the French colonial sy^m had, according to its theory, been nlmmis- 
tered justly in the colonies, France would at this dtty have possessed Hayti: < 
naturally one of the most fertile and splendid islands of America. 

, The French colonial system was, t;ertainly, so constituted that it might well 
allure even Mr. Burke, and others, who only read of its organisation, into an 
admiration of its theory, and, into a belief that it was perfectly adapted for the 
wise atid practical administration of the colonial governments. , 

We have examined the French colonial system, beyon(^France,~we have 
investigated its executive, legislative, and judicial administration in^Ifb Canadas, 
in Cape Breton, in the French West Indian islands, and in Guayana,'and we 
have, especially in Hayti, found, it to be, in practice, a fallacious commercial* 
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and fiscal policy, partial and unjust in its administration, and very far from being 
divested of judicial corruption. 

The Krench col^mies were placed under the superintendence of a council of 
comme>vje in P^risj presumed to be judiciously constituted; its members being 
twelve chief officers of the crown. This council was assiste'd by deputies, pre¬ 
sumed, also, to be chosen from the richest and most intelligent merchants and 
traders in the commerfcial towns of France.’ Ttiese deputies were liberally paid, 
for their attendance in Paris, from the funeW of the cities inWvbich they were 
chusen. This council sat once a week. Their duties were, to^propose measures 
for redressing all qpmmercial grievances,—for rendering prospferous declining,— 
and reviving extinct trades,—for creating new branches of commerce,—for pro¬ 
moting manufactures already existing, fur inventing and fostt^i||P^ew fabrics, to 
find out new markets for the prt/ducts of French industry,—and, in general, to 
watch over all the commercial a'ifairs of France, of the French colonies, and of 
foreign trade. The French plantations were placed under the especial care of 
this council. Its decrees, when drawn up, were reported to the royal council; 
which, almost without exception, issued a royal edict to enforce the decisions 
of the council of commerce. 

Tliis system was eminently French ; that is to say, it was a system of cen¬ 
tralisation, by which every thing w as to be done by the paid council of commerce; 
nothing by the shipo\^ners, merchants, manufacturers, or colonists, excepting by 
the dictatioli dl' this centralised absolute council of commerce. 

In each (iio}oijy.there<;jiFaMt governor, who was the representative of the king, 
or rather of the council of commerce,—an executive (not legislative) royal coun¬ 
cil,—i-the members of which were selected by the crown (or by the council of 
commerce),—who was a check against the governor, and also trustee 
of the king’s rights and revenues. The council was presumed to be a check 
upon both governor and intendant, in order to protect the people. This system 
of appoinitng one authority over the other w'as, in prijj^le^^.much in the same 
spirit as the colonial system of Spain; with the excepW>h>yf the latter being 
delegated to more powerful authorities : that is, inde^peudent jKivweis being vested 
in the three separate aiilHpjities of the viceroy, the church, and the audiemia- real. 

All salaries were paid by the crown ; all the navigation and trade of the jjolo- 
nies were confined to France. There were l'^;w taxes, and no import duties, levied 
in the colonies; the duties on ex})orts were only about two percent ad valorem on 
the export from the colonies, and import into France. The amount of the salaries 
of the governors and all other officers.—the expenses of erecting fortifications and 
all other public edifices and buildings, were drawn by the intendant-gcneral on 
the Frencl^ treasury at Paris.* The expenses of the French colonies, including 
their garrisons and defences, imposed an enormous tax upon the French tax- 

an account of tlw "nonnons losses wliicli followed tljc non-jiuyment of the bills of the 
iatcudant in Canada —.\riicli; Canada, book 11. 
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payers at home, and tended, iiw a great degree, te cause those fiscal difficulties 
which finally involved the nation in its first sanguinary revolution. 

The Frencli colonial policy, instead of twing the perfection of y^isdom, as 
eulogised by Mr. Burke, was one-maintained at an enormou^ ex(^ense,*^d wiA 
little advantage to ^f'rance. The exclusive colonial trading system was of no real 
benefit to France. It was rendered abortive by the intrepid and fearless British, 
American, and West Indian smugglers and by the* conni^lance of the officers of 
the French govenimcnt in the calonies. Notwitbstandii^ Uae presumed intelli¬ 
gence of the coiij^cil of commerce, its decrees were often ^t variance with liAts, 
and obstructive tt practical undertakings in the plantations. The govemors- 
intendants, and ooldnial councils, instead of the one checking the other, each 
found its intei||||||||||||||||pst promoted by overlooking or tacitly approving thehr sepa¬ 
rate niai-practices. 

It was argued in favour of the Frencli coltAiial system, that the fisheries* of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton flourished, and that the sugar piautations in the 
West Indies had thriven even more prosperously than those of England, and in 
finitely more so than those of Spain. We admit the fact; but if we examine the 
causes, these were, first, that the fisliermeu and sugar planters of France, aided 
in no way towaid.s tjie colonial expenditure and defences; secondly, that the 
French fishcriiicn,aslhey are still found to be in the ports of Boulogne, Dieppe,and 
Brittany, were always hardy, industrious, and economical ^ameiiand fish-takers; 
and, lastly, that the French sugar-planters were generally intelligBOt, and econo¬ 
mical until they became rich. But that the colonial fipficy Wf^'Afie omst injudi¬ 
cious and expensive that could have been conceived with regard to the people of 
France; and, almost the worst that could have been planned for the retention of 
the colonics, is amply proved by facts, and especially lii|i |,l]|]|jyfeiirT of Hayti, at 
one time the mo.st prosperous of all tlic Frencli possessions. 


.CHAPTER II. 

HATH, OR SAN OOMINUO. 

, The Spaniards had gradually ncfgicctcd Hayti, after robbing the aborigines of 
tlifiy wealth, and destioying them by forced labour and sanguinary cruelties. 
It is true that a few', of the least adventurous but most industrious, Spaniards re¬ 
mained at Hayti, and cultivated sugar, ginger, and cacao; but, with the exception 
of the archiepiscopal establishment in the city of St. Domiijgo, the island was 
to a great degree a.bandonefl by emigrations to Cuba, and espgciall/to Mexico. 

When the French colonised the western parts of the island, they even 
extended advantages to the Spanish farms and planters* by purchasing theii* 
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cattle and horses; and^ by breaking through thelSpanish colonial system, they 
supplied the Spaniards in Hayti with manufactured goods at cheaper rates, and 
in greater^bundan^, than they could be obtained frpm Spain. 

Th^ultiva^on/>f sugar, cacao, and ginger, was in'consequence revived, and 
the culture of indigo, and tobacco was extended on the Spanish plantations. . The 
great’ portiop of the Spanish division remained, however, uncultivated, though it 
yielded the benefit of grazing cattle. 

Hayti is estimated,at nearly 400 miles long and from 60 td 150 broad. Its 
arck is about 29,000 square miles, or 18,816,000 square acres.^ Near its centre 
rise the Cibao mountains, the highest of which are estimated dt nearly 9000 feet 
above the sea; lower ranges ramify from these chiefly from east to west. On the 
cast highlands rise among extensive plains, in parts without trees. These places 
afford good pastures: the Llanos, uspecially along the southern coast, which extend 
about eighty miles from the town^f St. Domingo to Higuey, being about thirty 
miles in breadth. The Llanos are separated by a range of hills from the plain 
of Vega on the north, extending east to west about fifty miles, and for about 
thirty miles iu breadth. This plain is very fertile, watered by the Yuna down to the 
Bay of Samana. The low and swampy peninsula of Samana, on the north side of 
this bay, is joined to the mainland by a low isthmus covered by the sea at spring 
tides. Along the northern shores west of Samana, the mountains rise 
abruptly from the sea to a consideiablc elevation, with here and there a few slopes, 
long the shore, of lower lands. Behind these the wide and fertile plain or valley, 
of Santiago is drained by the lliver Yague. Along the southern and northern 
shores of the western part of Hayti, small tracts of level and cultivable land 
occur only in detached portions, but between the hilly ridges are the valleys, or 
mther plains of Artibonite and Ciil de Sac; the one is irrigated by the Artiboiiitc 
the other covered partly by the salt lake Laguna de Hcnriquillo, and has no out¬ 
let, and by the fresh-water lake Saumache. The region between the mountains 
of Cibao and the southern coast comprises high hills ;yid rallies, with but few 
inhabitants. The soil of the plains and valleys yields thdWBest luxuriant vege- 
tatioti, and the forest trees of the mountains 'are of gigantic growth. The most 
valuable trees are inahogatly, lignum vitse, ironwood, and dyewoods. Wild fowl, • 
turtle, and excellent fish arc abundant on the coast. 

The coast in most parts is rocky, with numerous harbours for coasting vessels, 
some of which are capacious, with deep water. Port St. Nicholas, is about 
six miles long, and sheltered by mountains of considerable height. The harbour 
of Cape Franqois, on the north coast of the island, is spacious, has good anchor¬ 
age, but not thoroughly sheltered. The Bay of Samana affords good anchorage, 
but it is nofc frequented, being unhealthy. The harbour of San Domingo is ex¬ 
posed to the southehy winds—it has good holding ground. Port-au-Prince has 
^wo harbours, formed, by islets; both afford good and sheltered anchorage. 
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Gonaives is a safe harbour, witji water sufficiently deep for large vessels. The 
whole island is divided into six departments and thirty-three arrondmeiyeuls. 

Pobt-au-Prikce, the capital of Hayti, is situated in tl^'Bay of Gonaives. 
The streets are straight, and tolerably wide and commodious, but the %ouses in 
general are mean. °Its trade is chiefly with the United States and SamaicS; popu¬ 
lation about ^0,000. The town of Cape Haitien, on the northern toast, has 
about 12,000 inhabitants, with soue trade. San DOmingq,. formerly the Spanish 
capital, has about 15,000 inhabitants. Its former trade in jerked beef, cattle, 
and bides, has nearly vanished. • * ^ 

Population. —The’number of inhabituuts is variously estimated at from 
600,000 and 1,000,000, being chiefly mulattoes or quadroons; we doubt if the 
whole population exceeds 700,000. The number o/ whites and pure qegroes 
is small in comparison with the mulattoes, or^descendants of Europeans and 
negroes, a)id of the descendants of aborigiues,^uropcans, or negroes. 

Prom the variety of climate all the tropical as well as the products of the tem- 
])erate climates will grow in perfection. In the plains, of the old Spanish part, 
the licat is nearly uniform, and varies in proportion to their dis^ince from the 
mountains. In the plains the thermometer is sometimes at 99 deg. In the 
mountains it rarely rises above 72 deg. or 77 deg. There the nights are cool 
enough to render a warm blanket or covering necessary; and in the higher 
mountains even a fire is agreeable in the evenings. Violent heats and heavy 
rains rciidcr St. Domingo humid Metals soon tarnish, particularly on the sea¬ 
shore, which is moie unhealthy than the interior parts of the island. 'I'lie south 
part of the island is subject to soulhern gales, so called, as not attended with 
such dreadful consequences as the hurricanes in the Windward Islands. 

Hoads .—These are little more than foot-paths, or Jtracks |iassab1e on horse-' 
back. The island is in general watered by rivers and brooks. Their courses 
are but short, and few of them navigable to any distance. The rivers which in 
dry weather hardly cove^ the pebbles on its bed, is changed by a tempestuous 
rain into a flood ; atvd should the banks give way, the rivers spread in devas¬ 
tation over the plains. Many rivdfsare infested with alligators. The only jakes 
or ponds tvorth notice arc thosc*of Ilenriquclle and Saltpond. * 

French and Spanish Boundary .—Before the independence of the island 
its divisions and statistics, chiefly on the authority of French officers’ reports, 
and on the documents prepared by Bryant Edwards, were as follows:—The 
division line which separated the French from the Spanish part of the island 
extended from the River Des Anses a Pitre or Pedernales on the south side, 
to that of Massacre on the north side, at the head of the Bay of Mancenille. 
It comprised about 6,000,000 acres of a generally fertile soit, u ith bills, valleys, 
woods, and streams. 

Spanish Division .—The cantons or jurisdictions, beginning at the western¬ 
most point of the old Spanish frontiers, on the south coast or narrows, w cre Balia- 
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ruco, then possess^ by fugitive Spanish and Srench n^roes; Ney ve, Aaua, 
Bani or 'Viani, the city of -St Domingo, and territory dependent thereon, St. 
Laurent dgs Mines^Stmana, Cotuy, La Vega, St. Yi^go, Daxabon, St. Raphael, 
Hinche,, Ji)aniq^, qjid St. John of Maguana. * 

, Population of this Division. —It was composed of whites,* fraed^ people, and 
slaves. There were also a few Creoles resembling the Indians, having long, 
straight, and black hairj and seemed to be a miired race descended from the abori¬ 
gines and the Spani^rd^. « • 

• The people of colour were excluded from almost all employments, civil us 
well as military, as long as the colour of their skin betrayed their origin ; but the 
political constitution of the couutrj' admitted of no distinction between the civil 
rights of a white inhabitant- and those of a free coloured person. The major 
part of the Spanish colonists weri. then of a mixed race : which in a great degree 
quashed the prejudice otherwise manifested. People of colour were, however, 
admitted to holy orders, as curates, but not to the upper dignities of priests 
and bishops. The slaves w'ere said to be treated vrith extreme mildnc.ss, and 
usually fed as well^llM^eur.'Qiasters. Few of the creoles could either read or 
write. Slavery ^lad so rapidly diminished that when in there were 

over the w’hole Spanish part of the island, 125,000 inhabitants ; of whom 110,000 
were free, and 15,000 only slaves. 'J'he French portion of Ilayti furnished 
three-lifths of the produce of all the French West India colonies put together, 
or more than ten millions sterling. At that period the dress and mode of living 
of the Spanish creoles indicated pride, laziness, and poverty. The capital had 
the aspect of neglect and decay; insignificant towns were seen here and there, 
near iinmensedistricts, called liatles, where cattle were raised with little care. The 
liattes comprised most of the Spanish settlements ; and were of an extent far 
disproportioned to their utility. Some were several square leagues in extent, 
with not alx'jve 500 head of cattle, great and small. Some were called horse- 
hattes, others caHle-lialtes, according to the animals^thcy reared ; others for 
breeding pigs were called eorails. In these hattes the peopile hrdgcd and lived 
miserably. The small provision farms calle& canacos, were under the poorer 
colonists, or freed people of c«>lour. * 

When the insurrection broke out in the French part of Hayti, the slaves in 
the Spanish part adhered with wonderful fidelity to their masters. They did not 
revolt nor attempt to enrich themselves by plunder, rapine, or predatory robbery. 
The attachment of the slave towards his master, arose from the Spaniards in 
Hayti being eminently the most kind and indulgent slave-owners. They seldom 
inflicted punishment, except for flagrant acts of insurbodination and theft; and 
treated their sljjyes, generally, with leniency and humanity; attended to their wants, 
and so far mitigated vhc bond of slavery as to be such little more than in name. 

^ A jealousy and hatred had always existed between the French and Spanish 
colonies in Ilayti, yet the smuggling trade was carried on with the Spaniards for 
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horned cattle, mules, horses, ; the French supplied th^-. with the manufac¬ 
tures of Europe, and with slaves; both which they could not obtain by the 
regular course of import<\J,ioii at-such moderate;. pricer-from tlj^ French. 
The latter purchased, annually, about 25,000 head of hom^ cattle, about 
2500 mules and horses; the Spaniards also paid the- Frendh Upwards of h^lf 
a million of dollars, in specie, during the year for the purchase of goods, 
implements of agriculture, amth negroes. Maliogan^ and dye-woods w’ere 
legally exported* to Spain, and. clandestinely, to different parts of Europe, 
and to the United Stales, and, indirectly, to England. ^ A trading intcrcctfrse 
of some extent, \'ftis carried on with the islands of Porto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica : 
to both the latter iriands catlle were exported, and mahogany and dye-woods, 
especially to Jamaica, more, advantageously than to Europe, owing to procuring 
returns in a more direct and cheap way, than «irough Spain, or France. 

The commerce with Porto Rico, and the Sjfenish main, was also productive of 
some profit to the people of Hayti, from the facilities of smuggling, by wliich 
the enormous duties on foreign European goods of thisty-four per cent, when 
imported from Spain, were in most cases saved ;^,#acll giQli|s were purchased in 
Hayti on far more moderate tei nns, being illicitly obtained from the French part 
of the island. 

The ti-ade to the United States of North America, was also of importance ; 
North American vessels carried off large quantities of mahogany, bides, some 
coffee, and a little dye-wood, in return for flour, beef, pork, butter, salted her¬ 
rings, and dried cod-fish: also some East India goods, and fir-tinibcr, boards, 
and shingles. 

From the day on which Cliristophe expired, down to the present day, a period 
of twenty-six years, neither industry, nor improvement, nor energetic adminis¬ 
tration, nor the extension of the education of the people, nor any progress in 
the march of civilisation, appears in the agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, 
moral, social, or political condition of the republicof Hayti. The climate, the 
soil, and the pastures, yield, almost without culture, sufficient merely to feed a 
people, too indolent to work for Aimforts and luxuries. The natural iycliaation 
of all mankind, in a rude slate, is indolence, and an alfsence of I'orecast in prnvid-^ 
ing fur the future. But there are races, among which individuals arise with 
powers of mind, so far superior to, that of the communities among which they 
Have been born, that their perceptions have discovered means, for ameliorating 
the rude state of uninstructed man; and who have, by force of character and 
wisdom, directed some races, more rapidly than others, into that progress which 
has formed their advance, by degrees,—from the savage or rude state in w'hich man 
has, first, subsisted, on the produce of hunting, fishing, andTof wj^cUherhs, rool.s 
and fruits,—to the pastor^ and agricultural state; and,thencdf always accompanied, 
more or less, by both the latter, into the discovery ofi tlie more simple art^, 
manufactures, and sciences—to the pursuits of^ navigation, of trade—to learning. 
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intelligence, and to the higher arts aij|||p|kiIices.^Self-disci])line, and virtue, must 
necessarily accompany and direct this progress, which is the result caused-by the 
elements^f commercial intercourse, of civilisation. Luxury and voluptuousness, 
arising from the accumulation of wealth, and, as under l^e Medici, the exercise of 
despotism,—and the absence of civil liberty and religious freedbra, have no doubt 
pervaded, find in most cases prevailed during, periods of high civilisation. There 
is no greater fallacy than to tonfound civilisation with civil liberty. The age of 
the Medici, and the Borgias, and of^oui* Xiy., were brillianfi epochs of civili- 


sat^n, of arts, of learning and science: but neither civil liberty, nor religious 
freedom, existed during those periods in either Italy or France.- 

Among the rude inhabitants,—the swineherds, and hunters of the German 
forests„there was almost perfect civil liberty,—in the absence of arts and sciences, 
and nearly of trade, or inanufactut^s, or any of the elements, which are considered 
as forming the great framework oLcivilisation. 

Among the Hurons, Iroquois, and other barbarous nations of hunters in 
North America, there appeared, within each nation, perfect civil liberty. 

In luxurious and civilised Mexico, the emperor was absolute, and not to be 
questioned in his rule: the priests were terrible in their religious domination, and 
in their sacrifices. 

That social and political state of communities, in which the greatest happi¬ 
ness is attained, to which human nature is adapted, can only exist when the 
people are so thoroughly educated, and of such wise judgment, as to appreciate 
so thoroughly the blessings of civil liberty and religious freedom, that they, at the 
same time, make, or consent to, the regulations which restrain one man from per¬ 
verting that liberty, to the injury of the property, or person, of another man : 
-j-that is freedom without anarchy, constituting wise, equal, just, mild, yet 
energetic government. Under such government, civilisation, in its highest de¬ 
gree, and tfue civil liberty, and religious freedom, are thoroughly compatible. 
But such ihte|y||{Bnce and such government has nevej; yet e!(,istcd. llie pro¬ 
gress of education, the wonderful power of scientific inventkm, and that celerity 
and freedom of intercourse between the nations of tile, earth,—freedom of per¬ 
sonal intercourse, and of the interchange of commodities, which navigation-and 
the steam-engine have, during a late period of the world’s history, rendered irre¬ 
sistible, will, no doubt, rapidly advance nations towards that state of civilisation 
and intelligence, and, that civil and religious liberty, which can exist practically 
and happily together. 

But, that there are races and nations, which do not move onward in this pro¬ 
gress as rapidly, or as securely, as other races do, is a mere truism. Some 
nations have, m^ade great advances in civilisation, and others have either remained 
stationary, or have dieteriorated. The Chinese appear to us to be exactly in the 
same state of civilisatipn a.s, probably less moral than, when Marco Polo and 
Duhalde travelled among them. 
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CHAPnllllL 

STATISTICS OF IlAYTI. 

Since the expulsion of Boyer, our statistical materials, r^ative to Hayti, arc 
scarcely in any case more than vague estimates. Tl^ trading regulatiras, and 
the customs tariff abound in the greatest contradictiol^s and absurdities, fiscally 
and commercially. The great ca|)abilities, and former copimerce of'Hayti, will 
be elucidated by the following tables, prepiped by order of the French govern- 

• « ^ r 

ment:— • ^ 

General, State of ^ricidturc and Manufactures in the French ESrision of St. Domingo, 

in 1791. 
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Vaibe in Colonial Currency of the Produce Espoited from the 1st of January to the 

Slst of Deceinher, 1791. 


A^TlCliKS^ Quantity. Anrage Price. Value. Duty paid 

livros. D 0 U 8 . livroi. livreR. 

Sttgar,^^U^.‘.Ilw. 70,«27,708 0 la 67.r,70.7«l «,6^H.I1»7 

brown.do. !»3,177,51*2 0 0 4n.Mf,fl«7 1.077,11)5 

Ciiffee..a.do. 0K.!5I.IK0 O lO &1,K1I0,748 . 1,220,720 

Cotton...do. 0y2ttJ.I2fi 2 0 17,572,252 * 7R5.700 

Indigo. dc 930,010 7 10 10,H75,12O 400,008 

Cftcno.vdo. ‘ 160.000 0_^I0 120,000 

Syrup."i»ni| 29..502 06^0 1,047,132 221,276 

Tufiii.kegs' 303 72 0 2l,Hlti l,H2l 

Hidea, Unnpd.aides 7,887 I0« 0 7h,hIH} 10,377 

„ in the raw.nuf.iber 6,186 18 o »3.:Mg 7,807 

T^toiaesbttll.lbs. 5,000 10 0 .'iO.OOO 


Mahogany and campcech wood..do. 1,500,000 40,(l!/0 

Total Value in colonial p.nrrency. 190,401,634 6,024,166 

Total value in livres tournois.... 133,014.423 2 . 016 ,oil 

Total value in British money.... fi,r)U.'),600 tOfVK)! 

Sdmmaby of the Territorial Value of Plantations and Buildings in the French division of 

*• St. Doniiiiijo. 


VdluatiooB. 


PROPEHTIE.S 

Number. 

1 Value of each. 

Lands and 

Negroes and 

’ Tut* I. Vai ua. 




Bmldiiigs. 

AniniHls. 




livres. 

lures. 

1 lures. 

t livres 

Sugaries, white. 

451 

' 230.000 

I0.{,730.f)0( 


103.7.10,000 

„ brown. 

Coffee plantations..*. 

:)41 

1 iso.oOi 

61..3H6.60( 


6l,:iKO,060 

2.H10 

« 26,0O( 

5(».266.60I 


.5r..260.(MH» 

Cotton „ . 

765 

1 

21.1 tO 



Indigo „ .. 

.3.097 

1 30.0(H 

92 0n»,(jor, 

J 

92,!)16.0»M) 


173 

.5.00( 

865,601 

•1 • 

805.000 

Cacao plsiitatious... 

69 

1 43)<M 

27'>,00(, 

i - 

, 275,(KMI 

Tanneries.. , 

3 

I60,60( 

486,Oof 


486.000 

I.itne>kilus, brick and pottery worksj 

374 

15,066 

5,510,60(, 

1 

f).'do ,060 

Old and young negroes...... \ . 

455.660 

2, >(N 


j 1,137.566.1816 


Horses ami mules. 

16,660 

101 


' O.too.iioo 

6 466 (HI6 

Uorned cattle... .. 

12,1160 

121 


1 l.liU/IIHI 

1,440,600 

Total Value of agriruUtira! property 




l,l4Vi46.06{t 

l.l87.h|6,ofM» 


‘WaML’ ePSrfTWipob Jart of Sj. Domingo with France. lni|i«rts for tlit* Year 178ft. 


NATl'KE OF (iOODS. ' Quantitj 


niinibpr. 

Barrels of^nr...J iso,730 

Ouiotals orinscuit. l.’Oiii 

„ of rlicesoa..... ♦•••I 3.3n'< 

^ „ of wax candles. 2,o44 

,, of soap. 27.151 

,, of tallow cuudlcs.. 

e,. of oil.: 20,762 

, „ ’of tallow. 1,359 ■ 

CaMksofwine.O-j 121,587 J 

Cases of wine..‘ 7,020 

Caskt *»f beer.' 5,732 

H ainpers of beer.‘ 6,171 

Cases uf eordialn. 10,375 

Atikers of brandy. 6,o37 

„ of vinegar., 2 . 2 hi 


Anioniit in 

MinpanutU NATI RB OF (JOODS. ; 
' CurreiK y \ 

lures. ! 

’ 12,2; 1,217 llroiight forwartl. 

ItssketH ol aiiuced litjtior... 

217,1 Ml QiiiiitalH of velrl•lH^Jde^...’ 

602 .iil 0 ot pre-iTveil fruit. 

Quintals of cod h^)l. ...t.' 

I,l7**.5in „ of ' 

l,97J.7;i0 ' i; of buttci^. 

5.».7.10 ,, ofsaltl'^f.. 

13,6M),%0 I „ ot salt pork.{ 

5K4,77u ' of salt pitrk...' 

32s,I 75 ; „ of baius.' 

I.57.3K0 Dry goods, vis. linens, wnollfiis,' 
.316.670 , silks, cottons, Slid iiiauulacturi's; 

I40.23K I pf oil kinds.j 

21 7h 1 'Sundry other articles, valned at.' 


{Amount m 
Quautily.j Hi'«panioltt 
CuinuKy 


- I 


iiuuilH'r. 

' livres 


.13.11.1783 

19,457 

< 251,.t9H 

.6.606 

1 322.1.10 

14.01.3 

, 326.477 

2,480 


l.,308 

* 20.709 

17,219 

j 1,6.56.1.60 

24,261 

! 91IS.300 

11,732 

1 , 1,101.396 

4.361 

' 376, MIO 

l,<ti7 

J 77,340 

1 


1 

) 30,008.000 

1 

1 5,685.600 


Carried forward 


33,1l3,7H:i I Amount of all the gOfslM imported., .. j 86.410,040 


These impoitations were made in 580 vessels, measuring together 189,079 tons, or 
by average 3’26|. tons each vessel, vi/..:— 

224 from.rU'uideaii.'i i 10 from Bayonne 1 from Dieppe 

129 fiom NaUes I 5 from La Rochelle 1 from llnueti 

90 (rcftii Marseilles I 3 from Ilarfleur 1 from Granville 

8() from Ha'^c-de-Graee 2 from Cherbourg 1 from Cette 

19 from Diiiddik 2 from Croisic | 1 from Rbedoii, 

11 from St. Me.lo 
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Add to the 580 vessels from Fwnce, 98 fron# the Mast of Africa, and the French 
part of I-Iispaniola will be found to have employed 67S vessels belonging to France in 
the year 1788. 

Foreign Trade in 1788 {exclusive of the Spanisli^. 

Imported by foreignerti (Spaniards excepted) to the amount of . . 6*821,7(1^ tivres. 
Exported by the same.4,4O9<022 „ 

Difference . 2,411,785 „ 

N.B.—This trade employed 763 smay vessels, measuring 55,745 tons. The average is 
73 tons each. Vessels from North America (American buiit)%re*comprchended in it: 
but there were%also .employed in the North American trade 45 French vessels, 
measuring 3475 \ons (the average 77 tons eacli), which exported to North America 

colonial products, value.T . 525,571 livres. 

And imported in return goods to the amount of .... 465,081 „ 

Difference . . . . • . . . . 60,490 „ 

Spanish Trade, in WSS. 

259 Spanish vessels, measuring 15,417 tons, or 59 tons each, imported to* the amount 

of (chiefly bullion).9,717,113 livres. 

And exported negro slaves, and goods (chiefly European msinu- 

factures), to the amount of. 5,587,515 „ 

Difference. 4,129,598 „ 

N.B.—This is exclusive of the inland trade with the Spaniards, of which there is no 
account. 

Necroes imported into the French Part of Hispaniola, in 1788. 


PORTS OF IMPORTATION. 

1 

HfU. { 

Women. 

Boyi, 

Girlfl. 

Amount. 

V>AR«]f. 


number. 

uuniliur. 

number. 

Dunibur. 

numht’r. 

number. 

Port-BiKPrincu • 

•1.7 <14 


7r>4 

541 

s.sns' 

24 




230 

()0 



L6t>i;aD(‘ . 

Jcipiiiie. 

1 

srt ( 

7.6 


i- 


Miv.*-- 

Cn)c«. 

} 

H72 

1«4& 

849 

4,590 

19 

Cfipe FraDvoiff** • 

6.1) 1 

23{it 

1614 

rw 

10.573 

37 


15,*171 1 

7040 

421.5 

_piM?_ 

2<>,50G 

9S 


In 1787, 30,8.39 negroes were imported into the French part of St. Domingo. 

The 29,.)06 negroes imported in 1788, were sold for 61,936,190 livres ^ispaniola 
currency), which on an average is 2099 livres, two shillings each, being about 60/. 
sterling. « 

The foregoing statement)^ exhibit an extraordinary state of prosperity ir^the 
Frcneh division of San Domingo : that is, for an area less than one-third of the 
whole island. Toussaint and Christophe, Avho understood thoroughly the disin- 
clinatrou of the population to agricultural labour, may well be justified for the 
seferity of their rural codes when we compare the San Domingo of 1790 to the 
island of Hayti in 1846. 











Table of Exports from Hayti during the Years 1789. 1801, and from 1818 to 1826, both inclusive.' 
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.ft STATISTICS OF IlAY'll. 


llKTCttit of British aud Foreign Trade of ®irt-BUrPrince during the Year ending 

31st of December, 18.4.1. 


• ARKIVBD. 1 DE*PARTK»r. 








• 

• 

,/a» 

NATIONS. 




Invoice 

% 



Inroice 



Tuuuage. 1 Crew. ; 

1 Value. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

• Value. 


1 1 




> 





' No. ' 



£ 

Vo. 

tnn». 

number. 

£ 

BrilMli. 

22 

3,«7 

207 


24 

4.008 

227 

90,503 

Haytian. 





2 

172 ' 

19 

2,625 

French... 

27 

0,204» 

339 

(^,H92 

22 

i,»H4 

280 

102,f»8d 

German. 

l.^l 

2,102 ; 

133 { 

20.41G 

13, 

• f,922 

132 ; 

43,097 

Uaniah. 

9 

1,01(1 ‘ 


3,(KH) 

9 

1 881 

40 ' 

13,900 • 

Kwedish..... 

..a.; 3 

4H1 

ai 

4.190 

3 

1 ^4 

ai ; 

8,247 


.... I 

190 

14 1 

23.77« 





Vnitud Statca. 

72 

H,*»3e , 

9B2 ! 

6:1,137 

75 

i !l,5»ig 

699 


Tiit.1 .. 

....1 

1 2‘A.W<I ! 

M-**) ' 

1 5I7S,4'J'1 

1 144 

1 




i) E S C U I P T I 0 N. 


Cargocfi. 


Of tilt! twohty'twd Dritiiih yeMclii (hat 
arrived there were— 

Pfoui (.ireaC Britain. general 

„ „ ... ballast 

Total from Great Britain... 

Prom St ThomasV... general 

H Trinidad. ballast 

.. St. Vincent. do. 


Total Iroiu other part^.. 
'Cotal trom (sri'Ut Britain 

Total. 


I) K S C K I 1» T 1 0 \ . 

Cargoea. 


Of thche twciity>fonr Britiith iutfs>e]« that; 

departed there were— j 

PVir Great Britain. coffee aud cotton 

„ Iti'ghoni.! do. 

„ lUuiburg.do. 


I'otal for other part*. 
Total for Great Britain 

Total. 




arrivals. 


- 1 - 

VeiigrU 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

No. 

tons. 

• £ 

15 

1 

^73 

92,'.76 

4 

619 


19 

3019 , 

92,57(; 

1 

I|8 

2,13.6 

1 

1 

• IM) 

142 


3 

4K0 , 

2,135 

lii 

30111 

92A76 

22 

»nB 

94.711_ 

I) E P A K T U R K S. 


Vorxela* 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

No. 

tona. 

£ 

19 

) 3322 

70,648 

• 2 

1 276 

10,913 

3 

470 

9,032 

9 

; 7f(t 

^9,IMS 

19 

; . 3322 

70.1146 

•74 

4(Mi8 

90,593 


Hkti'k.v of British and Foreign Trade of the Port of Cape IlSytieii, for the Year end' 

ing 31st of December, 1841. 


NATIONS. 


Bntub . 

Baytisn. 

Prench. 

Gerinau ..... 
Pnited Sttttea, 


Total, 


i 

A RRI 

V A Is. 


i " 

i VeMcla. i 

_i 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 1 

invoice 

Value. 

‘ number. ! 

tonn. 

, number. 

£ 

: 1‘d 1 

2,629 1 

1 ir>7 

20.090 

1 3 ! 

119 

Ih 

1,029 

i 

1 *♦‘•7 

1 in 

27.082 

H 

• 1,964 

1 121 

22,609 


S. 1 M 17 

. 210 

56.798 

1 84 

1 II,nor. 

: 017 

130,4fl4 



1) E P A R 

TURKS 

• 

Vcsselu. 

1 

’ Tonnage. 

'' Crew. , 

Invoice 

Value. 

1 number. 

tona. 

1 number. { 


! *1 

i 2,0f»8 

130 • 

i 32,387 

1 42 

1 ♦ 6 

' 224 

1 i. 


00 

36,.656 

' 10 

42 


10*1, 
ftl* i 

.M.279 

42,324 

7H 

lo.hli 

5V1 

162 779 
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FOREIGN WEST INDIES. 


BRITISH ARRIVALS. 
Prom 6) mt Britain wl'b. 

t 

u Turin* UUnd. 

•• •> . 

„ NuMu. 

„ St. i liomM. 

i» » , . 

»» _»» . 

,, Tnmdtd.'. 

t» »» ..• 

„ Bariwiloea. 

» 

Prom other parte. 

„ Great Britain. 

Total. 

BRITISH DEPARTURES. 
For Great Britain with.. 

For Great Britain.... 


“* Cflflhee. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Inroiee Value. 

* dry goNidit. 

s 

K07 

jd2n,H23 

do. 

1 . 

00 

104 

proviaiona. 

1 

33 

204 

dry guoda. 

1 

a 27 

140 

ballast. 

« 

97 


do. 

2 

422 < 


dry goods. 

% 

128 

1,646 

beer. 

1 

143 

10 

bricks. 

1 

260 

18 

ballast. 

2 

35i 

2.6 

provifioQv. 

1 

<161 

1 


14 

1732 

2,243 

.... 

5 


26,823 

a* . • 

Hi 

2622 

29,066 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

1 Tonnage. 

Invoice Value. 

Coffcp, dtc 

5 

m 

£20,022 

logwood. 

2 

410 

1,828 

• • •* 

7 

noo 

2I,h50 


— — ..w., 

1 — 

- - --- —_ 


„ Naseau,. 

„ St.Thomaa... 
„ Turka* laiaud 

„ Halifax. 

„ Antwerp.. 

,. Hamburg ... 


For other i«rta. 

„ Great Britain... 


logwood. 

coflee, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


4 ; 2U 

I I Sd 

I .IS 

1 70 

I I4.t 

1 250 

!• ; 7'J« 

7 I ].l(Ki 


II. I 2 ll!ie 


030 

OM 

HU 

.’ifiU 

.SSOH 

2 . 1 I!I 3 


Hi.W 

2 l,a .'.0 

;I2.3k7 


Return of British and Foreign Trade of Port Gonaives for the Year ending tiic .'51st of 
^ Dcccinher, 1H4I. 

A H it I V E I). D E I* A R T E D. 


NATIONS. 

Veasela. ' Tonnage. * Crew, j j Veaeel;' Toiiiiagp. Crew, j 




number, i 

1 tima. 

i numbur. 

£ 

uuniber. 

tons. 

■ imniber. 

1 

British. 


13 

1 lOSli 

! loo 

1.300 

12 

1705 

07 

1 t8,:i.‘i3 

French. 

... 

to 

l<ll2 

102 

3,.)o;) 

10 

1012 

102 

H.OiIpI 

Danish.. 


1 

1 130 

K 


1 

100 

10 

i O.ftKl 

Ilatiibnrg... .. 


..1 1 

276 


2H4 

2 

42l> 

! 

1 3,7K7 

United States. 


30 

4764 

1 228 

0,070 

27 

•t22»l 

203 

! 32,wo 

Total... 


..' ,65 ! 

0088 

{ 460 1 

1,6,1.6H 

.'i2 

H.i2l 

433 

i T-i.Hi 




1 



^ BBITISH ARRIVALS. 

1 

Cargops. 1 

Vpsiiels. 

Tonnage. 

Invoice Value 

Prom Grtsat llritaiD...^. 

dry goods. 

3 

&23 

^802 

,, Nassau, N. P. 

hardware. 


44 

78 

. 

St. Thomas. 

crockery. 


16 

07 

dry goods. 

2 

2iir» 

418 

,, ...a... 

ballast. 


530 


„ Uetnersra. 

dry goods.* 

1 

277 

1 

„ Barbadoes. 

ballast. 


171 


„ Trinidad. 

do. 

1 

11^ 


From other parts. 

• see 

in 

]4r»3 

597 

„ Great Britain. 



.623 

8U2 

Total. 


13 

1986 

1399 
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BRITISH 

DEPARTURES. 

Cargoea. 

j VtiMela 

1 Tonnage. lnyoii» Value. 

For Crest Britain. 

ft tt •••a*.. 

For Great Britain 

-. 

cofTce, See. 1 

mahogaiiv. 4 

• do. and cofFee. 1 

machinery and do. | 1 

■ -- 

i 7 

' m £3,1*7 

: 7110 »l76 

! 700 f ftor, 

1 134 4litr> 

1*10 ^ • M,5iy 

M Nasaait.... 

„ Bottton.... 
„ T>em«*rara 

• vda*...*** 


coffee. j 1 

logwood. 1 

coffee and machinery. 1 

^ ! 

• 

■ 

41 ^ 225 

IG G4 

101 • 1.21U 

?77 2,004 

For other parts * • 
M Great Britain 

Tt^il 






• 5 

* 7 

12 

_ • * 
1 

.'>«■> , .1.7011 

*410 H.5S1 

5S» 18,113 

ExroBTS from the Republic during 1840 and 184 It 

l> R o u u 

C T .S. 1 

IK4U 

IH41 

1 P K O D U 

C T s. 

IS40 1 IS<I 



K. 

a- 

• 


i;- f!- 

Coff.-e. 


34,1M.7J7 

Maixe . 

.... barrel 

0 K1 

CtMsoa .... .. 


4 

filo.nin 

Starch .... ,4,... 


147 72 

1'obaccO'lcaf .... 

. do.' 


- rnneiito . 

.. . . 

l-Hi 177 

Caiiiponchy wood 


IV»7I,3‘»I 

'Ignamea. 


2 

Cnttou. 



l..Mi|,i:>4 

Cane mata. 


296 7-12 310 8.12 

RawHUgar.. 

. do.' 

741 

1.3413 

CaNaavHH . 

. do. 

6 

Gtim giiaittcum.. 

. d«.‘ 

l.S.MI 

9,5(»n 

Kid leather . 


a 1 i 20 

Yfllow wax .... 



43.4)3 

Live oxen .. 


53 ) 28 

Tortifiartholl . .. 


1,751 

2,<».V4 

Pit!" . 


17 ! S* 

Horn*of cattU*... 



I'MTH 

Goco nuta . 

. . number 

400 1,345 

Cattaia fistula .... 


3, Pin 

l>‘H74 

Banana* . 

. pieces 

11,200 7,02.*) 

Gmger . 

.. .tl 



iSngar-ran«a.. .. 

. . iiuniber 

Il.'tO 

R»e» . 

.«l 

37 W‘2 

44.VMi 

Tamariuda . 

. barrel 

44 

Syrup of kattura 



2,712 

l.oninnN . 



M«t)iogriiiy . 

ffi't 4,072,011 1 

ii.niw.o:)',!! 

Saltpetre .. 

.do. 

0.774 

. 

. liUIulllT 

311.1.27 

27,1 24i 

Liqueuis 

.. ..case 

13 

Cigars. 

.do 

31.% 10(1 

72«,4.:»0 

Riiut. 


.. 20 

Kyrup of honey . 

.. halloo 

KlK 

!»27 

Caator oil . 

. ... 

. *0.1 

Talfia. 


2.52 

1111^ 

A«ocata. 

....barref 

» 4 

Oruiigeid. 


ill 

1(1 

Mangos. 

.do. 

4 

P(>aHi*. 

. . . . do 

OH 

14 

‘ Finoapples. 

.do. 

1 


PitourcTS Exported from Port-au-Prinee. 
> 

ARTICLKS. ARTICLES. 


roir.-.- 

Cottiii) 

I'OIVM. . 

Haw Kiiie'ir. 

<’Aiap»'at*by wood, 

Ma}iof'.iii>. 

TortoiscKticll ... 

H idoii. 

Homs of rattle... 
Leaf tol»act«» .... 


.Iba 

2l,d.*i4).Hi4 

1 r>,HilK.HH 1 

iCigari..'.. 

.No. 

84,200 247.750 

..do. 

781,077 

1.175.180 

[CaABiR fistula..... 

.lb.. 

3,UK) 1 18,343 

..do. 

UHI.HIO 

1 *i».»*.i 

tvingvr.. 


0,!K)l ' IS,|8l 


741 

1 ;)oo 

Cane mats. 


296 7-12 319 

..do. 

lo.«i.%oiri 

11,42i»,‘l50 

Rae*. 


3«.,300 a 44,,566 

.feet 

l,2l2,K;tl H- 

•12, l,:)l.‘i,77l» 9- 

►12 Yellow wax. 


...4,693 H.270 

.lbs. 

1,32.3# 

1 1,703 

(•um Guaiactmi.. 


IK4 9.59 

. \o. 

2,11 ft 

1 2,N3 

Saltpetre. 

.clo.l 

6,6{*2 40..530 

UfH 

2,an 

i I2.02H 

Lignum ..« 


• ••. l2,H4i 

.do. 

20l,l‘i7 

. 27I.My 

|C,iMtor oil...... 

.. 1 

.... 2(^ 


Mkjiorandum o\ rill, Tiiadk of IIayti i>ubing 1841.—yiieic is a remarkabte fall¬ 
ing oft’ in tke tiade of Hayti during the year 1841, when compared with the preceding 
year. Jhis decrease may be accounted for, as arising from various causes, but chiefly 
from ihc deficiency in the coffee crop and the very great importations of 1840. 

a'he necessary limitation of credit, wfiich the merchants find indispensable to their 
interests, in consequence of the enormous debts already due by the country, may be cited 
as ano’thcr influential cause of the decrease of commercial activity. It >»ay also be re¬ 
marked that the general [lovcrty of the inhabitants, and the depreciation of the currency 
have both contributed towards lessening the demand for better description of goods, and 
have caused the substitution of those of a cheaper and coarser kind. Brittsh and German 
trade is sensibly afl'ected by this change, whilst that with Fiance suffffrs stilj ipore, there 
being but little demand for siHcs, cambrics, and wines. The Anier^an trade is carried 
on with some activity, but is far from being profitable to those engaged in it. 

There is a considerable decrease (upwards of 12,000,000 lbs.) ia the export of coffee— 
that amount being about one-fourth of the average crop. The value of the exportation 
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of this article, the staple produce of Hi^i, is annually decreasing, owing to large stipplie 
of coffee being now imported by EiiijJpeart markefs, from Brazil. 

The export of cotton remains much the .same, vary mg from 1,000,000 to l,500,000lbs. 
nor ha^the maho^jany trade undergone any great variation during the last four or fiv. 
years. , There is, however, a falling off in the e.vport ofltigwood, caused by its low valm 
in E"'ope, ard by the high rates of duty still maintained on its exportation. 

Tobacco has of late years been much cultivated in the north-eastern parts of Hayti 
and has well repaid the care bestowed upon it. 

Statement of the Receipt'and Expenditure <if th« Republic of Hayti, during the Yea: 
_ ___1837._ 

K E C K I P T. i AtfMnt: I E X I> E N I) I T I' It E. ! Amount. 


DuticN un importation.... 

-connigomeut. T . 

-exportation.... 

Territorial impcMts. 

WeiglL'ini; and wharfage. 

Tax on alaii|rhter«hoiiHea farmed out, 

Oemesned farmod out. 

“ Valeur locative”... 

I«an(l>iax.... 

Htamps. 

Patentg... 

Ke^ifltry and mortsages. 

I.OdS doilara, and per cent. 

Sale of deint’aner... 

V'arioua extraordinary reicipta. 

Total.. 


dollurii, 

Details of the C'Xctsk per antt .n'; — 

Money, foreign.75.^761 

——„ national. 

Piinda remitted to iariouatlients. 

Balance on Dec. ai, 1837. 


dollar*. I 

701.166 Supply of pruvisinita.... 

•-clothing and equipment 

401),<l3.'i Works and public ediliccs. 

46*1,(y*2H Salaries of civil officera. 

64,167 ;-miltUry olficers. 

6i,ndl . Wa^es... 

25 .' 2 ri 6 ArNotials... 

4,Si2 Hospitals.. 

1,758 Marine.. 

54,0*27 , llepayment of lodging mtiney.. 

KV.003 rations. 

90.730 i National debt..... 

5,589 ^Unfdreapen egpenaes.*. 

lO.MB*' . 

. 


2,08«,522 ^ Total. *2,713.102 

‘Bxpi'UNea of government...' ‘i.O'Hl.oH;! 

National debt... 5.16,'105 

Notes burned. ....a.... 0 t.Kj:t 

Total. ‘ 2 , 7 I. 1 . 1 * 1'2 

(lollnis. 

flalaii.'i' Hi'ceiHbui 31, 1 3i>. OSl.litO 

<«oneial iecetpt.4.*2,0K*2,5V*2 

.Notes issued. 7H.»,HM» 

l.03s,r»H6 - --- 

I 00 . 7 K 7 Total. 3 h:v2,!*7i) 


1,130,471 ' Balance DercmlnT 31. IS37.; I.!3‘»,I74 


dollars. 

21,354 

63,M.T 

37,114*2 

31M,2!K1 

IH2.P34 

1 ,l(i 3 , 8 l 6 

.%40.5 

14,771 

I7,H.W 

10,086 

132,408 

536.30r> 

luo.mm 

35,000 

311 


Revenue from all .Sources during the Vears IS iO and ) .H41. 


Port-au-Vrinre • 

Jereiniu.. 

Cayea. 

Jaeinel. 
Gpiialvee..V. ft 

e-p«, UivumL 

Perte-Plate.... 
Safnl-Doiningo 


POUT S. 


l.lOO.O'i? 20 
5i,;w7 
47l,7‘*t> 21 
203,618 71 
151,890 
•■i.Vi.OI * 974 
76,530 7IV 
119,.5K7 47 


Total. 


‘2,9*46,025 *29^ 


1811 


J 


Increase 
C- «“• 


I 


[ 


.578 43 


P r. 

9hS.3.i.5 76 
52/>rs* 5^ 

4I7,57"» KO 
176,770 ‘^'l 

ifi6 078 4(1 ! 1188 74 

471.912 94 ; .. , 

107 819 49 l.|*2> 31.309 77 4-12! 

139,431 JO I 19.816 (M 


I. 


v,Mn, 5 ;>l ‘10 i-i! yi,<rti ‘li l-i-il 


Decrease. 

r. 

41 


If- 

302.6*21 


. 5 t,* 2 * 2 :i 11 
*i 6 ,S 4 H 45 


H 1.702 88] 


Decrease in the year mil compai'ed with the year i840< 

Customs RiarcNUKS. 


31,002 !)! 1-12 
4|MJ£30_2^ 


D E .S C U I I' T I () N. 


Duties on imports.. 

~ ctmsi^ments .. •. • | 

-exporta. j 

iTranait Duties. I 

arge for weigh' ig and wharfage. 

Tout .I 

i 

Diminution of the rmfoma reTetme during 1841... I 


ffA- t ga. 


9I4,.529 

.30 

8 12 ; 

678,00.5 

92 

2-12 

93,509 

52 

7-12 1 

*22,018 

93 

4-12 

66'>,169 

70 

6-12 1 

609.121 

54 

7-12 

738,204 

.54 

U4 

619,448 

73 

5-12 

125,925 

]r> 

11-12 1 

1W.790 

96 


2,477.9.98 

33 

1-12 i 

2,071.385 

49 

6-12 

2,071.385 

49 

6-12 I 



405,952 

84 

5-12 1 
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Gfvkrat. ExrnwDTrnKR. 


PORTS. 


lucrftasp. 


]>wri 


I O- g. O g. # C. 

I'ort'BU Prlnc<*. a. 80 U84»438 44 234,385 04 

ieremi4*. 81,093 9N 01.802 14 

Cliye«.#•?.I 238,890 71 210,839 68 

Jacniel...| 103,481 I 01.687 18 

(lonaiTeit...i 106,330 54i , 83,189 63 

Capo HBitten. 453,3^ 79| | 329,0.M ^ 

Porte-Plate.. <19,771 4 8*12 65,778 74 

Saint Domingo. ..| 172,415 194 | 143^794 8 

TaUl...... 2j79t361 37 5*12 92* J 2^,5( 

Dodncting.^. 2,7fi<;,a8a 02 1^-12 .. [_ 

Decnsitc of tlio (leiieral Kxpniidituro of IR4I roiupared with that of 1840 waaj 


g> 

19,291 

22,851 

11.793 

83.146 

124.466 

13,992 

2H,<i2l 

243,303 

234.585 


Mt 

3 

83 

9H 

7H 

30 5-12 

IM 


11-12 


8.777 44 11-12 


By coniparin/^ the Expenditure of 1840 and 1841 in the followinp^ table the difference is 

remarkable : 


1840. 

1M1I.. 


Y K A a s. 


m 


Hatioiul Debt* 


• Back Notes* Expenses of the Interior. 


8 * «* 
564,091 64 


R. 

218,030 0 
179,623 0 


g. • c. 
2,003,239 73 5-12 
1,801.743 48|_ 


g* 

llaUoce in hand In the treasury «»f the rrptiblir, in 1840. 1,580.826 66 8-12 

tlenerai i dpt ‘ 2,310,551 99 1-12 

Bank notes mned during the year. 070,800 


Total. **>• 

Kxpi>nsesor iho interior during tRe year 1841...[ 1,801.743 48j 

National'debt sinking tiind. 785.217 44 

Bank notes ilcstmyed. 179,623 




i 4,762.178 65 9-12 
! !t,7rAS«i3 W S.I2 


1J.*,L.\NCK in hand, in tlie Treasury, of the Republic on the 31st of December, 1841. 


A e li s. 


j 


Koreigii Specie. 


I 

I National Specie. 


aniniint in hand .} 

'rreasnry of Port-au-Prince.' 

„ Jeretiite.! 

,, t'.i^es........ 

JMctnel.....I 

„ Doiittives. 

('ape n»itie». 

l*orte-Hlato. 

St. Domingo...| 

Envois de foiids et nundats k rt^gler.I 

Total.!• 


128,315 1.5 

.'153.180 


130.622 Ml 

4,737 21 

0.813 3H 

5.212 2 

ri9..*WI 02 

7.823 59 

31,021 Hi 

4,02(1 •I4i 

24.053 92 

.... ' 

1 14,<)»3 

‘>,282 78 

19,.S90 82 8-12 

9,719 8«J 

1 »' 1 . 

... 

---—1. »S ll-IS 


; •*.. 74,162 74 4-1* 



.... 

1 1,995.594 73 3-^2 


‘r 


Govern^ients of St. Dominoo akd of 11avti, December, 1846.—;In Domingo, or 
the Spanish part, Santa Anna, has published a constitution. It declares the limits of the 
republic to be the boundary of 179.3—as appertaining to Spain. It declares the govern¬ 
ment^ to be civil not mUitari/, republican, popular, representative, elective, and respon¬ 
sible. The territory to be divided into 6ve provinces; 1. Ampastella de A/uii; 2, 
Santo Domingo; .3. Santa Cruz del Scybo; 4. La Concepcion de la Vija; 5. Santiago 
do los Cabelleros. These provinces to be divided into communes. Citizenship is ex¬ 
tended nearly to all—even to foreigners who pay a fixed amount of taxes. Sovereignty 
is vested in all the eifizem. The executive is a president, with a legislative assem*bly, and 
council. In HaYTT President Kiche has proclaimed the constitution 1816^ which is 
that already described as merely a transcript of that of France, with, the fxcention of 
president for king, and repvMic for kingdom. 


VOL. TV. 
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FOREIGN WEST INDIES. 


TONNAGE DUTIES. 

HAyxi.—Tlie tonnage duty heretofore exacted on foreign vessels, at one dollar 
Spanisir per ton, 15 increased to two dollars Spanish |}er ton (consequently, American 
vessels pay two dollars and twenty cents per ton). • 

Ail foreign vessels, going from one port to another in this island, will pay for each 
port visited an additional duty of 100 dollars, Haytian currency, on vessels under I6C 
tons. 

Vessels from 150 to 200'tons, pay 150 dollies. 

Vessels of 200 tons and upwards, pay 200'Haytien dollars. 

The duties on wharfage and weighage, on merchandise imponed, are increased to 
double their former rates. 

The “ territorial’' duty on exporU is still in force; but the tiuty of exportation is 
reduced, which reduces the export duty on coffee from twentj^ollars, Hayticn currency, 
per 1000 lbs., to twelve dollars. ’ 

Cocoa from ten dollars to four, per 1000 lbs. 

Tobacco, in leaf, from fifteen (iollars per 1000 lbs., to five dollars. 

Logwood, from seven dollars per 1000 Ib.s., to two dollars. 

Mahogany, from twenty-two uollars to twelve dollars per KKK) feet. 

Hides of all kinds ate free of export duty. 

The wharfage, and the weighage and measuring arc to be added to the foregoing, a? 
follows; 

On coflEec, one dollar, Haytian currency. 

On cocoa, „ „ 

On tobacco, „ „ 

On logwood, „ „ 

On mahogany, „ „ 

Hides arc charged one cent, Haytian, each. 

, The present valuq of a Haytian dolllar is two-fifths of a Spanish or American sihei 
dollar, or sixty per cent below llieir par. 

San Domingo. —Foreign vessels to pay one gourde or dollar in silver per ton, aboiii 
4«. 3(f. sterling. Those taking on board mahogany or other cargoes the produce of tlx 
soil. 


I) P.SC R1 1* T 1 o N. 


Tonnage Duty. 


It'rom 10 to SO tonn.per vesNel 

„ SI to 100 do.do. 

„ ....do. 

„ »0]to 300do.,....do. 

301 and npwardii.do.’ 


doliara. 

400 

OfHI 

000 

1600 


CHAPTER IV. 

.SPANISH WeSt 1NDIE.S. 

Spain, notwithstanding the revolt and independence of her vast possession 
on the continent of North and South America, still possesses fertile and magni 
ficeht insular colonies, in the western hemisphere. 

The Ahbe Pfaynal observes, in describing Cuba,— 

I' 'rhis, one of Vie largest islands in the world, served 'as the entrepAt of a great trade 
It is regarded as the boulevard of the New World, and it has important productions 
Under these aspects ft merits serious attention. 
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“ Cotton is the production, which may be naturally increased with profit in this 
island. At the time of its conquest it was very generally grown; now it has become so 
rare, that for years none of it has been exported. 

“ Although the Spaniard ha# an aversion, almost insurmountabli? to imitath others, 
he has adopted in Cuba the ctilture of coffee; but in transplanting t|)is pipdaction/rom 
foreign colonies, he did not imitate the activity whicli renders it valuable. 

" Sugar, thet most important production of the West Indies, would alone suffice to 
extend prosperity to Cuba; but the Spaniards have only a small number of plantations, 
where their best canes yield only a sma^quantity of inferior sugar. 

“Spain possessej by far the most extensive and fertile part of the West Indian 
Islands. In active hands their islands Vould become the soujee «£ riches without limits 
in their present stat^they are frightful solitudes. , * 

“ It would be cali*mniiting the Spaniards to believe them incapable, by character, 
of laborious and painful .industry. If we consider the excessive fatigues, wliich are so 
patiently endured by those, of this nation, who follow the contraband trade, it is evident 
they endure much greater hardship and fatigue than is experienced in rural industry. 
If the Spaniards neglect to enrich themselves by lab""-, it is the fault of their govern¬ 
ment.” 

Such was the state of Cuba about sixty years ago. 

The colonies still pe^ieBsed by Spain in America, are the magnificent and 
f ertile islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 


CHAPTER V. 

CUBA. 

Cuba is situated between the latitude of 19 deg. 50 min. north, and 23 deg. 
12 mill, north, and between the meridians of 74 deg. 8 min. west, and 84 deg. 
58 min. west lon^tude. Its extreme length, following the centre, is calculated 
by some at 800 miles, by others, at not 700 miles. Its breadth varies from 20 
to 130 miles. The area of this magnificent island is stated, by Humboldt to be 
3C15 square leagues, or 32,535 geographical square miles. Mr. Turnball’s cal¬ 
culation is 31,468 square miles; that of its dependencies; viz., the Isle of Pines, 
865; Turigiianr-, 38; Romano, 172; Guajabii, 15; Coco, 28; Cruz, 59*; 
Paredon Grande, 11 ; Barril, 13 ; De Puerto, 9; Eusenachos, 19; Fmneess 14 ; 
Largo and.other minor isles, 96; total, 32,807 square fniles. If the latter is 
calculated as English statute miles there is a great discrepancy between the two 
estimates. We are inclined to believe in the correctness of Humboldt, as calcu- 
latcd in marine leagues, of twenty to the degree; viz., 220 marine leagues, in its 
extreme length, equal to 660 geographical miles, or 764^ British statute miles. 

The coasts of Cuba arc generally surrounded with reefs and shallows, within 
which are low sandy beaches in many parts, or more generally u^sli^ of very low 
land, frequently overflowed by the sea, and nearly always wet and he»thy. The 
lagoons, within the beaches and sands, yield a good deal of*sea-salt. There 
are, however, many excellent harbours. 
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A cordillera of cjltlreDUB mountaiM extends from one end of the island to 
the other. Its soil is 'feMtall'y fei^, except where the limestone rocks pro¬ 
trude Over the ifurface. The forests of Cuba an: still of great extent. Ma¬ 
hogany, androthar useful woods, are among the lar^e indigenous trees. Palm- 
trees an^ plantains are abundant. Maize is indigenous. Only one small animal, 
the Hutia, has ever been known as indigenous. As to its niiner^ogy, its copper 
mines are by far the'most valuable. Coal,'which is highly bituminous, follows 
next. Asphaltuni, piarble, and jasper abound. It is doubtful whether there 
i*cre ever any gold or silver mines worked in this island.^ That found among the 
natives, is now supposed to have been collected by washing the sands, and 
accumulated during ages by them. 

iVi agriculture, especially in the cultivation of sugar and cofi'ee, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Cuba, aided by slave ilabour, hav« made great progress since the year 
1809, when the trade of this’island was emancipated from the restriction of 
trading to no foreign country whatever. The administration of Cuba has, since 
that period, published, with apparently great care, official returns of the popu¬ 
lation, agriculture, revenue, and trade of the colony. These returns, made under 
the direction of Don Rama de Sagra, were commenced during the administra¬ 
tions of the Captain-general Don Francis Denis Vivcj, and of the Superin¬ 
tendent-general Conde de Villanueva. We have from these returns formed the 
condensed tables which follow. 

Populaliou of Culm .— The census of 1775, gave a jiopulationof 170,370; 
that of 1791 gave 272,140; that of 1817 gav’tJ .'>51,998; and that of 1827 gave 
704,487 inhabitants; viz., whites, 168,653 males and 142,398 females; total 
whites, 311,051. Free coloured and negroes, 51,962 males, 54,532 females; 
slaves, 183,290 males, 103,052 females. 

St.\TEMENT of the White, cml Free, and tSlav«--(;oloun‘d [’opulation. in each of the 
Dopai'tiuents of the Inland of (,'uba, in the jear ISil. 


n Ei> A 


W«>iitt*rn departnirnt..... 

(VntrMi d<'p<irtiu4‘tit. 

tldstvro departsiieut.. 

Total. 
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Of the (iec coloured 43,058 were mules, 44,396 females. Of I lie free hegroes 
.32,145 were males, 32,739 females. Of the slave coloured 5868 were males, 
5100 females. Of the slave negroes 275,382 were males, and only I5t),139 
females.' Total'fice population, 571,129. Total slaves, 436,495. Exccssoffrcc 
over slave populution 134,634. 

There is a garrison of several battahons, and a small marine force. 
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Agricuthiral Ueturus .—lu 1830, of the 468,523 «a!l)|||trias of thirty>two 
English acres of land, which compose the fl^le 38,276 were under 

sugar, coflee, tobacco, garden, g.nd fruit cultivation, and 9734 in jrazing-grounds, 
md in unfelled woods belonging to sugar and coflee estates. 


There \i%re under sugar-cane plantations 
„» coffee-trees 

,, tobacco . - . 

In lesser, or garden and fruit, t^ultivation 


Total raballerias 
Total acres 


caballcrias. 

5394 

5761 

1389 

25,732 

, 38,276 
1,224,832 


it appears that there was an area of 430,247 caballerias, or 13,767,904 acres 
' uncultivated in the whole island; some parts of which were appropriatetl to rea.ing 
and fattening animals, others to sett I g m w U s or towiA, and the remainder occupied 
by mountains, roads, coasts, rivers, and lakes; but*the grcatei part werc^ absolute 
wilds. The value of lands •vesttfl'bs private real property has been estimated as 
follows:— • 


32,857 caballcrias in grazing grounds, for larger and for 
‘'iiiallcr <‘attlc, and attacbed to Halos and Cerrales, at 100 
dollars ....... 

IO,7.'i2 <]ittu in ura/iiig grounds, ultaclicd to estates, with 
enclosures, at lOOO dollars .... 

15,300 ditto in sugar esiates, at 1500 dollars . , 

9,200 ditto coffee estate.s .... 

20,732 ditto ia smaller cultivation, provisions, &c., at 2000 
dollars ....... 

2778 ditto in tobacco, at 700 dollars . . . 

Total value of lands in 1830 


dollars. 


3,285,700 

10,952,000 

22,950,000 

13,800,000 

41,464,000 

1,944,600 

94,-396,300 


Those under cocoa or cotton, are supposed to be ineluded in the above. 

The buildings, engines, materials of labour, and oilier utensils of country estates, were 
estimated in value as fidlows : 

dollars. 

On the wild |i,i.-.liiics ..... 1,737,000 


On pasture oi grazing attached to estates 
On sugar estates . . . . 

J)ii coffee estates .... 

On smaller cultivation . . . . 

Oil tobacco plantations 

Total value of buildings, iit'cnsils, &c., 1830 


619,600 

'98,83|,000 

20,009,000 

2,789,400 

622,850 

55,603,850 Uol la I .s 


Tlie value of the different pruducis of cultivation woie valued as follows, viz., 

dollars. 

Sugar-canes in the ground . • • 6,068,877 

Coffee-trees ....... 32,500,01)0 

l‘’ruit-trces, vegetables, &c., of smallerestates . . 11,464,000 

The same on the larger,estates . . • ■ 5,47f5,/00 

Tobacco |ilaiits ...... .34v)/>20 


Total value of |ilatita in 1830 . 


85,850 197 dollars 
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, dolltin. 

The value of the wood e^cported in 1830 was . . 16d,663 

Ten tiroes the quantity exported was consumed on the island 1,5551630 

The charcoal consumed has been valued at ^ . . 2,107,300 

Total annual value of the produce of woods , . 3,818,493 dollars. 

Tlio ^illinium value of the forests of the island of Cuba was estimated in 1830 to bo 
equal to 1W,624,000 dollars. 

Value of slaves in ,1830 5 "viz., 

dollars. 

100,000 slaves in sugar audeoifee estates, at 300 dollars '. 30,000,0(K) 

31,055 ditto m srflallcr cultivation . . . . . 9,316,5(K) 

7,927 ditto-in tobacco . . . . . . 2,378,1(K) 


Total value of 138,982 slaves, supposed useful, at 300 dollars 
'file others being old or supposed of little or no value. 

Value of live stock; viz., 

1,0^8,732 beeves and 893,538 hogs existing in tlic original 
grazing gp’ounds . . ... 

I'^IjSSO oxen for labour and hauling . . . . . 

186,973 horses, supposing 20,000 employed in other private 
uses, separate from estates . . * . 

9642 mules and assc^, deducting 10,(MK) which may Iw found 
in other occupations . ■ . . 

46,962 sheep, goats, &c. .... . . 

1 ,000,0(K) domestic breeding birds ... 


41,694,600 dol lars. 


dollars. 

21,282,077 

7,026,950 

9,348,650 

772,360 

187,848 

1,0(K),000 


Trttal value of animals • . . ■ . 39,617,88.') dolhu* 


RECAPITIII.ATIOX. 

dollars. 

Lands • _ ’ib - ' ‘ " .... 94,396,300 

Plants,‘^ludi^aiitfftispsts ...... 276,774,;167 

Buildings, engines, ao^ljMMHls.54,603,850 

Slaves 41,694,600 

Animals ........ 39,618,885 

plleprcsontative value of agriculture . 507,088,(X)2 dollar.s. 

lepresentative value of the cajiital invested . .317,264,832 dollars. 


VAI.UE OF AC.RICUr.TTJRAL PRODUCTIONS. 

dollars. 


8,091,837 arrobfis of sugar, white and brown . 
81,545 „ of inferior do. 

35,103 hog.shcads-of molasses . 

2,883,528 arrobas of coffee . . . . 

2.3,806 „ of cocoa .... 

38,142 „ of cotton .... 

5(K),000 „ of tobacco in the leaf 

520,897 „ of rice .... 

,, 165,659 „ of beans, peas, garlic, onions . 

1,617,606 fahegas (nearly a barrel) of maize ■ 


8,091,837 

40,772 

262,932 

4,32.5,292 

74,890 

125,000 

687,240 

454,230 

257,260 

4,853,418 


Carried forward 


19,172,871 
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Btnuglit forward . . 19,172,871 

4,051,245 horseloads of vegetables and fruits . . 11,475,712 

2,793,308 of gni]ics.5,5fg>,G16 

36,535 lior8eluad$t)f casada. 146,144 

2,107,300 bags of charcoal.2,lQi7,300 

woods, or the products of woods . . . 1,741,195 

Total value of vegetable productions . ^ . 40,229,838 dollars. 

^Nl'AL VALUE QE ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS. . 

• dollars. 

180,28i?^bceMes, slaughtered • . . . 3J605,780 

equal )iunibcr of hides . . . . yj0,289 

269,211 pigs. 1,346,0.55 

60,0(K) calv<is, colts of all kinds . . . 1,200,0(K> 

30,000 aiiiiiials giving wool .... 120,(XM) 

1,953,120 domestic biidbi . . . . . 976,560 

29,952 thousands of eggs ..... 1,060,8(M) 

.592,8(X)jar8 ofmlTk . 296,400 

63,160 arrobas of virgin wax .... 189,480 

76,404 „ of honey . ... 47,752 

Total value of animal productions. " . 9,023,116 dollars. 

dollars. 

Vegetable productions . . 34,629,868 

Animal do. . . . . 9,023,116 

Total gross produce of agriculture . 43,652,984 


KSTIMATF.D NET RENT OK AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL INDUSTRY. 

dollars. 

Net produce of the jmniitive grazing grounds . . 2,928,405 

,, ol‘ the grazing grounds of estates 
„ of sugar estates " 4,189,043 

„ of eoffee estates . ^ 1,287,375 

,, of smaller cultivation ,..^.«6i,984 

,, of tobacco ...... 372,654 , 


Total net product 


. 22.K9^MMol1an. 


GENERAL iffeCAPITULATlON. 

dollars. , sterling. 

Rcprcseritatiyc value of the agriculture of Cuba . . 508,189,332 . . .£101,637,866 

„ of capital invested . . 317,264,832 . - 63,490,593 

„ of gross products . 49,662,987 . . 9,932,597 

„ of net rents .... 22,808,622 . . 4,561,724 


CAPITALS INVESTED. 


1. Grazing ground,s of all kinds, cost . 

2 . Sugar estates .... 

3. Coffee estates. ... 

4. Vegetable and fruit plantations . 

5. Tobacco plantations 

6. Menagenes . . . . . 


dollars. dollars. 

. 24,149,417 produce 5,051^835 

. 83,780,877 „ 8,862,087 

. 85,825,0(X) * „ 4,3BS,292 

. 111,861,984 „ 24,867,638 

. 6,532,420 ., 681,240 

. 26,767,977 ,. 5,051,836 
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We have no accounts of the present extent of cultivation in Cuba; but by 
comparing the yalue of exportable produce of 1830 with that of 1842, and by 
varioua estimates, we consider it probable that the lands under sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and gardens, may fairly be estimated at 54,000 cabalierias, or 1,728,000 
acres. ' In 1840 the number of persons engaged in agriculture were, on 1238 
sugar estates, 138,701 pensons; on 1838 coffee plantations, 114,760 persons; and 
on 42,349 farms, 393,993 persons. Total number employed in agriculture, 
647,454 labourers., 

If we compare'this extent with the remaining vast urea of the fertile soils of 
Cuba, which are still uncultivated, and the produce which the whole island at 
present yields, it can scarcely be an exaggeration to say, that Europe might 
draw as much coffee and sugar from Cuba alone as the quantity at present con¬ 
sumed. But the process of recHiming the forests and waste lands must necessarily 
be slow, even by slave labour; for that labour mu^t not only be hereafter more 
limited, but it would appear from the returns of freejabour in Porto Rico, and from 
the Prize Essay lately approved of in Jamaica, that free labour is cheaper than 
slave labour. 

In 1760, the produce of coffee and sugar together, in Cuba, only amounted 
to about 5,000,000 lbs. Forty years afterwards the produce of both increased to 
above 40,000,000lbs. In 1820, the exports increased to above 100,000,000lbs.; 
and since that peribd the increase will appear by refening to the tables of the 
trade ot. Cuba, which follow. In 1800, there were, according to Don Sagra, but 
eighty coffee farms and plantations; in 1817, they increased to 780; in 1827, to 
2067; at present it is estimated to above 3000. Tobacco i» indigenous, and the best 
quality is grown, but it is said not to be profitable to the planter. In 1826, the 
exports of cigars amounted to 197,194 lbs.; in 1837, to 792,438 lbs. Tlie culture 
of cotton and indigo is on the decline. Maize, rice, and plantains are abundantly 
grown, also potatoes and some wheat. Mr. Turnbull says, that burning the wood 
on the ground to be cleared deteriorates the soil: in North America, and even in 
Old Spain, it is burned to fertilise the soil- There is one railroad constructed; 
the common roads are yery bad. 

CIIAP'J'ER VI. 

Cl'STOMS BirriKS AND IttGULATIONS OF Cb'IIA. 

Tue customs and fiscal system of Cuba has been greatly improved since 1809. 
Differential duties on cargoes in Spanish and in, foreign ships are, however, main¬ 
tained. 

IMPOET DUTIES. 

'Die rate of duly charged on the importation of foreign produce and manufactures, iii 
foreign bottoms, are 24^ and .'JO| |)cr cent on valuations altaclicd to each article in tlie 
tariff, excepting flour,* hogs, and tarred cordage, which pay a fixed duty; and as a general 
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rule, although there are a few exceptions, foro.igii protliice and manufactures in Spanish 
bottoms, from a foreign port, pay 17^ and 21-|, and Spanish produce and manufactures 
in foreign bottoms, from a Spanish port, pay llic same ; anti forci^ produce and manu¬ 
factures in Spanish bottom^, direct from the Peninsula, (lay 13f and 16| per <ent. 

Spanish produce and manufactures (except Hour, which pays 10#. stefling per Barrel), 
imported in Spanish Bottoms, direct from tlie Peninsula, pay per cent on tlje valuation 
in the tariff, bift after having touched in any foreign port, they ^pay duty as if sliipped from 
that port. 

F..VPOKT DUTIES. 

The juodiice ol t'libii pays pxpSrt duty at tlie followin^rates: 

Forcif;n*^ag,»for any port, |)er cent upon the valuation of tariff. 

Spanish ling, for a foicign |)oit, percent dittu. 

Spanish fl<ig, (or a Spani~li (lort, 2 per cent ditto. 

Except leaf tobapw, which pays 12i-, (Ji, and 2.| per cent, according to the flag and 
destination ; and clayed sugar, which pays hr. \<l, sterling per lOOllvs. in foreign bottoms 
and ll.V/. .sfciliiig in Sjmnisli bottoms; wliilst rum, tafi.i, swinc, horses, mules, horned 
cattle, cigars, and mohisses ]>ay Ihc same duty in all*cascs. 

On tlic tital amount of al)j|Litics an additional 1 per cent Is levied, unde!'the denomi- 
imiion i f “ (Iciicho cle boilnna^’ and of late years an additional impost of one-seventh of 
the amount of duties has beeii*addcd, to meet the expenses of the iate war, except on the 
iin|)ort. of Spanish Hour and die export of sugar, coflcc, molasses, leaf tobacco, and cigars, 
wdiicli have had a fixed additional duty im|iosed. 

Foit'ien Hour remains uiilonchcd, the old duty amounting nearly to a prohibition. 

On all bottled liquors there is a deduction made of 5 per cent on the duties, as a com. 
pen'ation for breakage r and on i an lit n ware and glass ti per cent for the same cause. 

On jetked heel', from IJiienoH Ayiesaiid Brardls, 14 per cent; from the United States 
and Canipeacliy (> per cent is allowed for waste and damage. 

There it also a small impost on iinjioried liquors, to meet the expenses of the “casade 
hciiiliecnci.i” of the Jla\ ana, at the rate of '2s. sterling per pipe, Itf. per cask or hogshead 
(ir/. per demijohn, and Cw. per dozen bottles. 

(’oH'ee pa\s an additional municipal duty of about l .irf. sterling per 100 lbs. 

(iold and silver, of tlie proper standard, when [vroperly maiiire.sted and reported, may 
be impoited free of iliiiy, tiiiierwiso 4 per cent is levied, (lold pays an export duty of 1 j 
)ier cent, and silver one of 24, liut tlie duty is generally evaded,although at the risk of' 
seir.inc both of specie and vcs^e^. 

Foreign agrii-ultural implements and machinery, in foreign bottoms, pay 2^^ percent 
ad viilitn/n ; but steam-engines for the use of the mines, ploughs, stallions, mares, rice- 
iiiills, and all implements for jhe inanufaeture of sugar, may be imported free of duty. 

Colton, green fmits. tobacco stems, syrup, and lime juice arc exported duty free! * 

Siig.ir, coffee, cotton, tobacco in lijjd', and cigars, air-guns, daggers, pockct-pi^ols. 
knive.s with points, and obsccin pmils, ate not allowed to be imported; and boBks and 
printed papers generally are subject to the inspection of a cefisor before leaving the cus¬ 
tom-house* 

Gunpowder and muskets aie the only goods allowed to be deposited at .St. Jago de 
Cub.t, and as the slave-trade falls off so does the. deposit of these articles. The Havana 
is the only general port of deposit in the island. 

Merchandise having paid duty inwards pays none on exportation. 

Efery master of a vessel entering the port is obliged to present two manifests of his 
cargo and stores; one to the boarding-oflScers of the customs, and another at the time of 
making the entry and taking the oaths, twenty-four hours after arrival, with permission to 
make any necessary corrections within the twelve, working hours ; and every consignee is 
bound to deliver a detailed invoice of each cargo to his, her, or their jjoiisigTlmcnt, within 
forty-eight hours after the vesSel entering the port, and heavy penalises are incurred from 
mere omission or want of accuracy. 

The total amount of duties paid upon the leading aitielcs of* import and report in' 
foreign bottoms are shown in the following table, reduced to Britisli money. 

VOI>. IV. K 
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SPANISH WKST INDIE'^. 


.*. 

—jerked Hraxil... 

-— ditto Uuiteil States.... 

Bread, pilot kad ua« y. 

Butter ... 

Caudlea, tallow .. 

--apeitn .. 

Obeese, Diitcli'aud Kn^lUb... 

— Amerii'an. 

Cordage, tarred.?. 

Flour, foreigo. 

Fith, cod aod »caU>.... 

-herring. 

-luackarel.. 

Hama .. 

Lard. 

NaiU. 

Oil, whnli' ... 

—— linseed. 

Onions, ropes. 

l*otatoes. 

Fork..... 

Rice.... 

Soap. 

Coffee... 

Sugar.. 

Molasses. 

Fustic...?. 

laanuiQ vitse. 

Tobacco. 


...barrel 
.UK) lbs. 

..do. 

. ..Imri-el 
..Itm tbs. 
.do. 


.do. ' 

.do. • 

.do. ' 

..haricl 
.lOOlhs. . 
.. barrel 

.aoi'i! 

«r... do. 

.do. 

. ..gallon 

.do, 

..1(K) lb'<. 

., burr**! 

.do ’ 

. ItW) Jbs. 

.do, 

.di>. 

.. do. 

. .C'l^-k 
. . ^on • 

.. do 
100 lbs. 


DUTY ON IMFOHTS.® 


i* s. d. ' ; 

(I J2 r> Tar...bniTi l I 

0 n Hi Wiiieo, Marseille.h.nit pipe [ 

0 K ni ditto.ft. ... ...doaeii 

0 H -Bordeaux.. ..h<iif pipe | 

« 1<5 <1 -ditto..dozen , 

U JO {>i ■-Catalouia.t. ...pipe I 

I l.'i SbeeiingH...piotc ; 

0 l.*{ Hi I Satins.«K> | 

(I 12 .'t} Chairs, Windsor.dozen t 

1 8 (! Hoards.1(HJ« leet I 

2 0 Hoof.IfiOO : 

0 li I'i Boy oI Hooks. eutdi . 

0 Ti 4 llogHhenU ditto. ** 0 . , 

0 .1 fl* CoiN';.’Oil i 

« U (1 Powder. 10(1 lbs. 1 

(I Id ‘ i I'Urtbeiiwurc. .. riafe 

(» 7 10 Ales. ...j doziui . 

007 , Miulu’ts. do. 

0 0 7 Hoes...i...tin. ' 

0 4 0 : Table knives and (oiks.do. 

0 1 0 ^ I It nil wrought in bats. 100 lbs I 

0 10 7 * Sheet copper.do. ; 

0 H .•> ‘ '/'lonblers, alJ .do/cii , 

0 P* 0 IViJip glasses, dit'n.do I 

0 2 -V - Cigars. i(Hm 

0 A I Rum.cask ' 

0 3 0 Tafia.do. 

Oil Wax...100 11><«. I 

0 3 0 Hides... each 

0 r. i» > 


jg 9. ft. 
0 a 4| 
I 7 o| 
0 4 0 

1 18 u 

0 5 24 

2 H t* 
0 11 2 
0 18 7 

1 7 HI 
t 2 41 

2 0 a 
0 1 0 
0 1 t| 
0 3 7 

1 0 2 
2 1(1 4 
0 H 
0 10 C 
0 5 1 
0 3 
0 4 0 
1 14 II 
0 I 2 
0 1 2 
0 2 fi| 
0 2 0 
7 2 0 
i .1 I 
I 0 r» 


The tonnage duly on Spanish vessels is .'> rials, or ‘is. (Irf. sterling per register ton. 

On foreign vessels, 12 rials, or (is. sterling. 

On vessels arriving iu distressor in ballast, or departing empty, no duty is levied. 

Beside the tonnage duty, every foreign stprare-rigged vessel entering with cargo and 
loading here, incurs about 17/ sterling expenses, with .01 dolors or 1/.‘J.«. sterling for 
each day occupied iu di.srharging. Foreign fore and alt vessels, pay about .I/, sterling 
less port charge*. S|>aiiish vessels ineiir nearly the same ainonnl of charges. 

Every vc.ssel ii. reijidred to bring a bill of health, certified by the Biilish consul at the 
port of her departute, or at that nearest to the same, and want of attention to this rule 
subjects the vessel to quarantine. 

The ton is composed of 20 quintals. 

The gallon in use here is equal to that of the English eld mejisure. 

The dollar is woith about 4s. sterling; the foregoing raleulations are at that rate. 

The Sevillian piseta, woilb one-liflh part of a milled dollar, is tlie coin cliicfly in cir¬ 
culation ill thi.s part of the island; it was permitted to be imported up to the year 1831, 
at the rate of four pi*eta.s to the d dlar, and consequently has driven almost every other 
^'eoin beyopd its aliquot parts out of circulation. Tlie Spanish government, however, at 
length aware that smuggling transactions in these pisclas were canted on to a great extent, 
have lately i.'Sued an order reducing them to their proper Value, and paying the holders 
the difference of 20 per cent in coupons to be redeemed hereafter at the will of the au- 
Hhorities. 

TONNAGE DUTIES AND PORT CHARGES. 

^ • 

Tonnage duly on Spanish vessels 62^ cents; and on foreign vessels 8 dJrs. 50 cts. 
per ton. 

In the port of Havana an addilionul dut^ is exacted of 2I§ cunts per ton on all 
vessels, national or foreign, for the support of the dredging machine (ponton). 

The wharf dues in Havana are on Spanish vessels, 75 rents per day ; other nations 
1 dir. 50 cts. per day for each 100 tons of their register measurement. 

Lighthouse dues, officers' fees, &c., are not estimated, there being no official informa¬ 
tion in the department with regard to them, except for the port of Baracoa. The port 
charges differ in the various ports ; those of Baracoa arc:—tonnage duty, 1 dir. 50 cts. 
per ton; artoSorage, 12 dlrs.; free pass at the fort, 3 dirs.; health officer’s fee for boarding 
vessels, 8 dIrs.; cul^om-lioiise interpreter, 5 dIrs.; officer^ fee to remain on board to seal 
and unseal while discliargiiig, 5 dirs ; inspecting vessel’s register, 8 dirs.; clearance 
, 8 dollars. 

Tlie collection of the duties is made in a very simple manner. The island of Cuba is 
divided into customs’ intendancies, of which Havana is the principal. 
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The intendancy is organised into seven branches; viz., the intcndant, tlie superior 
council, of the hacienda, the tribunal of accounts, the accountant-general, the treasurer- 
general, the administration of the customs, and the administration of the internal revenue. 
The administration of the easterns is comprised of the administAlor or coUector, the 
accountant, and the treasurer. 

When a vessel arrives at the Havana, she is hrst boarded by tli'e health officer; after 
whom comes the revenue officer, and the smuggling preventive service. • 

A copy of the custom-house regulations, in Spanish, French, and Feglisj), is handed to 
the captain, and a manifest required him of all the patticulats of his vessel and cargo. 
Every article on board the vessel omitted in the manifest, is sul>ject to confiscation. 

Within forty-eight hours after thif entry of the vessel, ^verji, consignee must deliver a 
detailed statement of the articles coming to Uim, with their quantities, weights, and mea¬ 
sures, ail reduced to ihS legal standard. 

All the documents and papers relating to a vessel are stitched together in a book, with 
the signatures and seals of all the government officers through wliosc hands the several 
documents pass. A copy of this book is made For the use of the iiispe.'iors and appraisers, 
the latter function being restraineil within very iia^uw limits, by a j'rinrccl taiiff of all 
articles of import, with a valuation to eai-li, wliicii valuation in a great degree defines the 
duties of their «//character. As fast as tlie insfiection and apprulseinent takes 
place, the consignee is permitted to remove the goods, by procuring iho signature of some 
responsible person to the words inscribed in the book, “ 1 make tnysi If answeiable for the 
iluties.” The inspection and appraisement being cniicliided, tite book is returned to the 
accountant’s office where the liquidation of the duties isforthwitli made. 

The payment is then proceeded with. These puyinents are mostly casii; that's to 
say, on some articles, whatever may be the amount, cash is reipiired ; upon other articles 
the duties arc cash unjier IdOO dollars. If the amount is greate’, a credit of oiie-fonrth 
is given for sixty days, and oiie-fourtti payable at the end of o,ach succeeding month— 
making five months’ credit in all. The sceuiity for this credit consists simply in the pro¬ 
missory note of the consignee, without endorsement, with the pwwer, in case of a failure, 
to convert every oilier note of the same individual into a e.ish debt; the individual to be 
forever after incapacitated to enter goods except for eush. 

This system has been in foice riiany years, and under it no loss whatever has been 
sustained by tliegovernmt'iil. 

Formerly the same credits required the cmlorsenient of a holder of real csta'e, but 
tliis was abaiuloned on account of its insecurity. 

The exports of the island produce arc generally for account of speculations, sometimes 
for account of European retiners, and rniely for iK'COuiii of the pinnteis. The chief spe¬ 
culators are the United Stales aiul European inerehants. Shipowners, and i^.ichaiUsia 
Uuba, often lake interests in ea'vocs, and some arc slii|)ped on aeeonnt of specula'ors Ilf* 
Havana. Tlie product beilfg always ])iireliased for cash, it is sometimes done with the 
nett proceeds of 'Miiorls. Sometimes spci ie is impoited for the purpose ; but alarge^iro- 
portioii is paid for by bills cf exehang*. Drawers of bills, of good character, can a^wafi' 
sell them to any ainouiit. When ulrroad, bills arc not in demand ; returns fof imports 
are niude in produce for account of their owners, instead Rf being niude in bills drawn 
against tlTc same piodiice for account of some speculator. 

IVteney accounts are kept in pesos, reals, and inaravedis. The peso, or dollar, is e<iual 
to 8 reals plate, or '20 reals vellon. The’real plate is equal to 34 maravedis. By the act of 
Congress of 1709, the real of plate is estimated at 10 cents, and the real vellon at 5 cents, 
and .they are so calculated at the custoin-honses. 'rhere are, also, as in other parts of 
the Spanish dominions, haivi.'<, ({uarters, eighths, and sixteenths of the dollar. 

The gold coins are the doubloon, and its subdivisions. The doubloon is equal to 8 
escudos d’oro, or gold crowns, and is legally worth 10 dollars, bc‘ the price varies, ac¬ 
cording to weight, and sometimes to demand. ^ 

Weights and Measures .pound is equal to about 1 lb. 4dr^ avoifdtipois; mak¬ 
ing 100 lbs. or libras, equal to 101 lbs. 7 oz. avoirdupois. 

The subdivisions are:—36 grains = 1 adarme; 2adurmes=:,l drachma; 8 drachmas 
= 1 onza; 16onzas=: 1 libra; 2.'51ibras= I arroba; 4arrobas= 1 (piiutal. 

The vara is equal to 33,381 inches, or 108 varasc= 100 yards, 'riie fanega is equal 
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SPANISH WEST INDIES. 


A R T i C L B 8. 


.. 

.... 

Stockiofi ••• 

Lace..... 

RoMiia*. 

Holland 

Inah.. 

Caleta 

Creaa. 

LiatadM. 

PlatillM. 

La wna....... 

Katopillaa ... 
Other linens. 


Total linena . 


SHOBS AKD LEATlltR.* 

Boots... 

Tanned skins .* • 

Satidlea,.... 

Leather.. 

Shoes. 

Other peltry. 


Totol ... 
t.ntiJtBR. 

Hoops ... 

Hogaheada. 

Fustic.. 

Boards... 

Shingles....... 

Other lumber.. 


Total lumber 


OILS. 

Whale. 

Lard. 

Butter. 

Cheeae... 

Ttiilow. 

Tallow candles....; 
Sperm candles .... 
Other oils. 


Herring.. 
Aran....;. 

Cod. 

Mackurel 
Salt fish . 
Sardines • 
Sttlmon . • 


■iscaLLANsevs. 

Onions... 

VariivceUi. 

Crackers. 

Pntptoea... 

Teas .... 

Vegetables and pickles . 



a 

1039 

1840 

dollaiw. 

dollars. 

301,033 

200,755 

22.830 

10,169 

3,118 

0,160 

23,653 

IC,UH 

320,317 

276,302 

»I,I02 

21,871 

30,317 

70,533 

371,741 

103,708 

r 171,404 

185,002 

460,620 

3.Vi,752 

433,842 

312,041 

37,073 

113,537 

43.407 

12^354 

' 307,778 

438,077 

3,e34.3Mr ^ . 

2,445,233 

! 11,008 

7,400 

173.301 

197,440 

40,013 

57,042 

67.141 

fiO.SfMI 

260.100 

127,363 

70.S;I3 

123.203 

V6l,2Sl> 

324,034 

87.440 

07.64# 

276.H64 

223.120 

141,131 

66,078 

635,0h2 

733,467 

0,174 

5,061 , 

120,177 

20!,MII ’ 

1,202,777 

1,331.053 

) 102,711 

1.36. lul 

i 620,245 

r>07,l24 

33,861 

47,149 

I 67,326 

91,410 

; 26.600 

93,116 

! 152,037 

160,011“ 

42,037 

1 .... 

64,MI 

. 

1 ,or,726 

1 

1,103,741 

' 17,333 

20,110 

1 

1 .8,8 

1 3IH,010 

36.9 408 

1 I6,0hl 

7.177 

16,783 

15,(KS1 

i 20,043 

20,H79 

i hlM 

832 

1 308,711 

439.730 


dollars. 
2117 ,A84 

2LHfi 
29(^ 
31)3,672 
411.012 
07,115 
416.502 
152,330 
220.500 
600,012 
36.M5 
140,700 
5tiH 822 


l!bl3,H» 


wooi.LLaa. 

Htmibasines. 

Baize.. 

Caoaimere. 

.. 

Froxadiu.. 

Otber woollens. 


Total woollens . 

ms^iLLAaeoea. 

Almond oil... 

Liiiaeed.. 

Tar......... V ••••••••*•• • 

Horses and maths.... 

litre stock...2.. 

Indigo.. 

Coal . .. 
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A B T I C L*B 8. 


mo 


. 

Ininwaiv. 

Caps. 

Cticbmiial .. . 

Ire. A. 

Twine. 

8oup.,.... 

Klgeine. 

Brilks .... 

Books..... 

Marbleware . 

Kartheowarc.... 

Marhinery..... . 

Mc^iotue.... 

Hardware. 

Furniture. 

White paper. 

Wrapping papet.. 

Paper haugiogrt. 

Peiiumery.. 


Paint . 

Powder. 

JewHIery .... 

Olotitmg. 

Baaging. 

Safi. 

Leeches.. 

Hopes. 

Hars .. 

Tobareo leaf .. 
— stems ..,. 

Siiiiff. 

Chairs. 

Sarsaparilla... 

Yeso. 

Other articles . 




dolUrs, 

iUll.127 

9,410 

107,W« 

50,100 

U,7«« 

4H»,308 

d2.;iS4 

43,074 

79,013 

20,209 

137.270 

21,707 

ibO.no 

94(>,f») 
r»0,7'»4 
19H.170 
«»,770 
0,902 
G9,tHH 
<a»,777 
55,349 
43.419 
93.HGA 
03,570 
100,HI3 
l2.KtH) 
67,919 
74,770 


'lotHl miscell.iDeons*. 

COTTON MANI KACtI Rkh. 

Cotton wool*.. 

Co<iml1o. 

Tlrills. 

Listados. 

Nankeen... 

Blankets. 

Stockings. 

Mutliiis... 

Cambrics... 

Dresses. 

Jlaodkerchuts. 

Calicoes.. 

Other articles... 


Total cottoKi mannfa< tures. 


SILkS 

Ribbons. 

Shawls. 

Silk net. 

Mantillas. 

StorkniKS .. 

HandkerrUiert. 

Cuibrellas... 

Net goods. 

Satin. 

Serge .. .*...... 

Sewing silk ..4. 

Tafets. 

Dresses.. .. 

Other silks. 


QaloksiHer 

NaUs. 

Copper...... 

Iron.. 

Coined gold. 
— silfer.. 


Total silks.. 

MSTAU. 


Other netals.. 


Total netals. 

Total inportatioQs.. 
la warehouse.. 


IK40 


dollars. 
145,7P> 
69.5,032 
6,151 
C2.9H0 
60,772 

35.099 

499,490 

92,662 

66.729 
67,919 
12.213 

M6.139 
28.1 HO 
ioi,K:t7 
711,MW 

i7&,'9H3 

’ 3„902 
67,051 
46,406 
27,811 
81,132 • 

jVn*9iD« 

11.5,012 

15.730 
133,508 

90,021 


1H41 


dollars. 
1U.55H0 
737.13» 
2,1.39 

« 

MO.CHIO 

17,167 

29H,094 

20,474 

98,674 

17.925 

"158,5^ 

l*!ft^99H 
174»iNG 
76.387 
91,391 
.. .. • 
80,091 
99,198 
58,230 

1M,H4| 

63.213 
38,498 
Kill,781 
2.18,149 
• .... 
6;,992 
45,207 


-v kM2 


dollars. 
146,792 
672,828 
• 3,899 

* 

140,040 

10,30.5 

^39,520 

30,131 

42,802 

79.588 

21,045 

81,442 

00,933 

l37,7t».5 

381.739 

109,222 

118,301 

110,000 

20.107 

74,284 

38,086 

24,133 

79.928 

34,676 

79.IA4 

156,321 

19,1.50 

87,166 

128.997 


12,H.53 

SiH.-il 1 

if.I.W 

28.6.50 

1.719 

1.481 

1,776 

1,077 

69.579 

49,21.5 



12,321 

7.VK>3 

4,995 

3.697 

I(»,I97 

3.641 

3,917 

3,233 

2.54 

89,850 

190,1 l!t 

310,216 

1,105.3(8) 

4.l!)l,ins 

8,li,3,0iS 

3,834,988 

.392,'126 

2,094.086 

.... 

2,322 

l..'IK0 

6(»l 

L191 


I39,8(i(, 

167,065 

IHfOTH 

77,396 

382.237 

122,.>9() 

124.246 

134.698 

10,418 

11,130 

1,687 

506 

62.1.19 

24,923 

.33.380 

47,486 

197.111 

133.318 

142.292 

190,529 

J(>0,47H 

221,790 

364,941 

3H.%32b 

I6'*,9r> 

116,778 

2.429 

121,607 

22 246 

13,931 

18.980 

54.4*83 

.1.11,130 

21.3.IJ7 

152,652 

138,484 

489,207 

270,412 

46(t.08l 

269.608 

.525.088 

719.720 

377.648 

360,971 

S,»KO,707 

4.132,722 

l.ft7S fIfiS ■ 

1,740,312 

89,737 

102.549 

5.5,717 

, 7.%6l.i! 

49,784 

8^,981 

»,7J'l 

62,400 

2(1,281 

20.722 

11.919 

3,140 

4,948 

7,‘183 

8.959 

9.809 

33,730 

19.497 

:i5.I46 

30,823 

' 105,883 

80,041 

4.5,294 

47.067 

20,373 

18.316 

14,324 

8.834, 

K.ao*) 

1.119 


e 

35,8t>9 

S/.-WO 

49,862 

es.s.ti 

10,010 

3,723 

4,891 

>,*>86 

36.771 

20,731 


11.116 

12,187 

0,721 

4,3.50 

22.870 

m 

951 

6s, 9.30 

1.002 

54.6(» 

71,377 

» 


41,047 

481.062 

432,591 

304.302 

.186.064 

23,838 




14.1,986 

I26,:i7.l 


147,176 

127,2'10 

.57.590 

177,9.58 

04,058 

261.855 

118,782 

46,130 

02,720 

1,497.408 

908,108 

1)9,997 

792.124 

7II»,770 

454,118 

995.780 ^ 

890,09.5 

42.971 

30,930 

189,899 1 

2,146 


9,940 

48,271 

^ OglW 

■V' 


* 


2,806,697 

1,701,892 

I,I73,99» 

1,497.802 

25.230.139 

M,7<J0,939 

21,519,347 

22,848,394 



3,299.481 

2,921,804 
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SPANISH WEST INDIES. 


The regulations in regard to, and the expense oC, the entry of goods in the islands of 
Cuba, may best be understood from the actual disbursements on account of a .British or 
other foreign vessel, as follow*: 

DISl^UBSEMENTS BY A POItEIGN SHIP-MASTICIl Al’ THE PORT OK tIAVANA. 


Custom-house entry and stamp . 

Harbour-master’s fees, in and out . 

Boatvl of health 
Marine interpreter 
Translating manifest 

Tonnage duty on 160 4-95 tons, at 1 dollar 50 cents per* 
ton, and 1 per cent “ balanza” duly on amount of 

said tonnage. 

Wharfage from 10th to 23rd instant, inclusive, fourteen 
days, at 1 dollar 25 cents per day on each hundred 
tons, 260 tons , , 

Stage hire fourteen days,'at 75 cents per day, and 3 
rials for carrying' the same .... 


Custom-house clearance, and bills of discharge:— 
Eleven days’ discharge, at 5 dollars .50 cents per day 
Two visits, in and out ..... 

Seven sheets of extracts, each 1 dollar 

Clearance. 

Stamp paper for clearance. 


dollars. dollars. 


.'1 

0 

<2 

2 

If) 


Light money. 

More pass, governor’s fee, and clearing oHicer 
Certificates of "duties being paid 
Ciistom-hnuse bioker .... 

The following arc not government charges, but in 
continuation, &c.:— 

Bill of liplth, 7 dollars ; llussian consul’s certificate, 
, 8 dollars 50 cepts ; Danish consul’s certificate, 5dlrs. 

Cooper’s bill for repairing casks ... 
JourncymiSn fiw discharging cargo, tr^^lv^ days, for six 

men, each 75 cents per day. 

.American consul’s bill. 

Lighterage on 1573-boxes sugar . . . . 

Trip on board. 


■2P 

00 

00 

00 

oo 


• 

_* 

t 


.•;i93 

94 

. 45 

00 

. 10 

88 

’ .57 

44 

60 

50 

1 1 

OO 

7 

00 

’ 8 

00 

8 

25 

4 

00 

4 

00 

4 

25 

3 

00 

20 

50 

9 

9-1 

54 

00 

10 

25 

157 

25 

0 

40 


23 25 


.f.t7 ?6 


!)4 


15 25 


20 50 


- 231, 84 


Total. 892 85" 

To which add commission, 2^ per cent. 

During the time a vessel is discharging, a government officer is stationed on board, and 
is required to report daily to an officer of the custom-house; and for each report the 
vessel pays 5 do.llars 50 cents. The charge is the same, whether one barrel or a thousand 
is discharged each day. A vessel loaded with jerked beef pays 5 dollars 50 cents for every 
500 arrobaSjtir 12,500 lbs., without reference to the quantity discharged each day. lum¬ 
ber pays 5 dollars cents for every 20,000 feet. Colton, the same for every 60 bales. 
Salt cargoes, 5 dollars 50 cents per day. Logwood a like sum for every 800 quintals. 
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anid the same amount for every 25, tons. Three copies o£ the invoices of all cargoes are 
made out to the custom-house on Spanish stamped paper; and for each leaf is charged 
I dollar. It frequently happens that thirty to forty sheetai of not more than four to five 
lilies each, are required from //essels from New Yoik, Havre, and xjivcrpool. These are 
some of the vexatious extortions which arc allowed to Interfere seripusly with tiie interests 
of that magnificent bland. The following is a statement of thfe ships that have”arrived 
and sailed from each part of the island ;— 

Ships entered and sailed from the Island of Cuba. 


POUT S. 

Entered. 

, aBsiiid. 


Spauidb. 

Fttraign, 

Spanish. 

Foreiifn. 

Havana. 

WKi 

!H» 

40% 

952 

'Cuba. 

131) 

2H4 

12 H 

279 

Nitevitai*. 

22 

25 

12 

25 

Mntanzaa. 

' 80 

270 

?» 

39K 

Trinidad. 

5.S 

136 

54 

13H 

Uuractia. 

K 

e 17 

4 

17 

(bbara. 


10 

9!) 

n 

<hCUfuC{ID'4 . ... 

7 

0 hO 

G 

88 

M.insiuiillo. 

21 

2 ) 

25 

41 

Santi-Kspiritu . 

3 

1 

'■ 4 

'2 

Santa Crus..... 

4 

in 

5 

12 

1 Juan. 

5 

4 

5 

3 

ToUl. 1111... 

KM 

1773 

'H2» 

11KK) 

M 1811... 

. 1053 

UlKl 

1030 

20S2 

IMIO... 


20 ir> 

012 

21 (i0 


Tknnagf. eiiti'red, with Imports and Import Duties. 
ToNNACiB Kntbkki). 


1 





1812 



1831) 

IKIO 

]8fl 




V (> It r s. j 




FA-c. j 

Fayiiigdut*' j 

TOTAC.. 

tlii\an.i. j 

1 237,^01 

11 >:), i.To 1 

; 2.52,2.71 1 

in,(113 

2.30,010 

210,023 

Cuba........ 

.'1.1. i:j*< 

(i7.27 1 

I.7.2.V2 

47,913 

02 970 

109.983 

Niirvttaii. 

‘•ii < 4 

(>0.001 

4.903 

200 

3,8t»H 

4,608 

M.ibin/.a5... j 

(>7.211 

71,071 

77,.s73 

a.S.'iK 

59,101 

023:59 

Tririiclud.. .. 

2K,IM}.'i 

3i,i:iH 

32.123 

9,797 

1 21,017 

3) ,4:0 


1,710 

1,(>U3 

2.42U , 


2,224 

2,224 

Cibaia .1 

4.322 

3.0li2 

:i,(mo 

070 4 

^ 289.5 

3,53 A 

Cifnfut’ir‘»*» • 

7.319 

12.001 

15.2r)3 

2,024 ’ 

W 1J.C5S 

14,577 

Man/anillo.... 

s,:i.v.i 

7,1M.5 

8,894 

1,844 

. 6.011 

8,4.'S.'i 

Ssmti-h>pirita. 

1,00.5 

490 

.S7M 

147 

2.m 

495 

ShiiU Crii 

I,7s'i 

1 2,14^ 

2,03.': 


9i.r 

913 

San Juan.. 

221 

1 380 

2<)3 , 

1 

337 

337 

Toral. 

417,(>77 

1 , 

1 407.840 

KSStkn 

• • 4(11,527 

4K.V>l)f> 

Isll.. 




51,099 

41«!.77() 

407.439 


Valui; of iMPoni’S. 


I* O 11 T s. 


Havana. 

Cuba. 

NuevitaM..'w.. 
MatuiiMut.. • •.. 
Triaidad 

liaracoa. 

Clbara. 

MunxatiilbK... 
Santi'Eapiritu. 
Santa Crus.. 
San Juan*.. 


VOL. IV. 


18.10 


do) lard. 

(iidlais. 

I 8 . 4 :i (».888 

17 , 713„110 

:Mii.>.J 22 

2 , 927.197 

I.V.MJ 47 

17 y,*i«;i 

1 ,K(>M,S ]9 

I, 8 (i 3.«'>21 

1 . 0 I 2 , 2(*7 

990.012 

;m,i (»7 

.57 .170 

197,840 

150.850 

187 , 9.15 

310,741 

i.V),N 2 

1 . 52 ,:i 21 

21,077 

17.800 

09,197 



10 . 3 U 3 

2 faiA 4790 

1 24 , 5 U 5 ,IM< 


F 


1841 

1 IH 4 S 

tbnlar^. 

1 dollars. 

ia,r> 8 i.s 77 

18 . 801.913 

2 , 1771,121 i 

i 2 . 382.038 

lsO.-t 2 M 

171,363 

l.WVUl 

1 , 801.558 

912 (.<;i 1 

828 , 18.5 

81,832 

87.490 

127.588 

172,084 

2 KS. 7 ?« 

195 . 93.6 

U* 3.072 

117.030 

* 5 .H 09 ^ 

^ 14,800 

> 1.732 

44 .. 5 H 0 

8.484 

. a 

19..519 

2 . 4 , 121,407 

24 , 837 . 4 ,V 
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Amount of Customs Import Duties^ levied in ('uba. 


PORTS. 

1 tK;{0 1 

1840 

i Ihll 

IK 42 

H«T«n*.r. 

dn1lui<>. 

doUarit. 

dolI.irM. 

..ollam. 

. 4.31^8,700 

4.150,31.1 

4.071,509 

4.449,215 

Cnbii 

<»71,731 


7W).!«I4 

531,073 

Kaevitu.. 

50,207 

.V2.1>70 

4.5«I25 

05,Mn 

Matanzaii. 

.W),7:,s ' 

5«H),(;74 

Ml.V'i.'iS 

52.^,35« 

Trinidad. 

217,700 

244,7'>0 

2(;2,3I0 

245.145 

Baraeoa. 

11,770 ' 

ll,H02 

1 22,663 

18.741 

Gibara.I. 

1 

47,082 

37,797 

.38.189 

CienfaeKos****. 

04,0rt| 

65,079 

87,018 

78,603 

Manzanillo. 

02.070 ' 

57.403 

07,412 

48,041 

SantioRfpiritu. 

Santa Cruz. ..W#. 

l».3U! 

7,012 

10,205 

7,158 

30,1 H3 ; 

38,404 

30.075 

21,517 

San Juan. 

. 0,110 

6.4 Id 

5,Mti 

0,877 

Total. 

0,113,503 i 

5.!li.l.7!iS 1 

.tSiij.sie 

G,005,fI27 


Th* following is a Table of the Values, and the Countries fi’om whence the leading Siip- 


plies of Manufactures vverc 

Imported 

in the Year 

18-12a 


C 0 U N T R 1 £ .S. 1 

Cottonf. 

Woulleini. 

Liiien«. 

i siikA. 

Ideal her. 

1 Ltuiiber and 
Prtivuioi B. 

. 1 

dnllnri. 

doll.-irs. 

df'llarii. 

, dolUrs. 

j doliarii. 

dollars. 

Spnin.. 

35.021 

1,452 

14.073 

1 07.442 

j 119,113 

2,870,287 

United SUten.. 

80,065 

13.217 

158.466 


8.620 

3,104.945 

France... 

RnRland. . 1 

Holland.. .1 

245,040 

31,944 

1,008 

18,431 

171.481 

005.631 

104.087 

1.780 

52 

52,039 

20 

1-4.20: 

215.37.1 

1 ii2,m; 

Belgium. | 

46,171 

M,725 

74,320 

1 24.' 47 

38,414 

25,401 

German,.' 

282,151 

43.118 

1.60V> 13 

I 10,< l(t 

4,177 

1 I'lr.osj 

Warehouse.; 

Other places. 

178,117 ■ 

1,552 

5.6 :i 
5,100 

158.-. 12 
.'{8.1 

13, 01 

{ 1, 01 

> 768 

I 60,fK8 

I0,«7( 

. 1.100.077 

Total. 

1,505,515 

273.138 

3.*6W,:>37 

1 :ii'i,ii7 

283.039 

7,819,830 

The United States, 

it appears, 

supplies 

blit a vety 

small proportion even 

of those ma 


nufacturcs of which she has the best means of prodiiciiijT. Nearly all the maiuifactiires 
coming from England are in Spanish bottom--, while American inuiiufartiircs arc in United 


States vessels. Spanish vessels can go to England, lake in cotton goods, and carry them 
to Cuba, on better terms ttian American vessels can cairy tlieiii rlirecf. This is a singu¬ 
lar fact, and is to be arcounled for only on the ground that the paper currency of the 
United Slates carries the level of pi ices too high to admit of protit-ible shipment to the 
specie prices of Cuba. This view is contirnied by the fact that, diiiing the six nioatlis 
widely has elapsed of llie year 1843,cottons have been exported from tlie United States 
>0 an amount atcr than ever before. A ditfeience in tlie currencies of the two 

countries forms an|NSuperabIe bar to e>iuality of intercourse. 


V-Vi.UF, of Exports from the Island of Cuba. 


A R T I C U E S. 

1839 

• f 1810 

1811 

i 1813 



dollars. 

> dollars. 

i <0 liars. 

Mabngany. 

10.1,272 

64 398 

66,261 

I :.6.:6l 

hpiritBfiom the cane. 

171.055 

211,051 

1 226,0.50 

! c TfllAill 

Coima. . . ••• 

1,021 


1 3, > in 

! »-.l 

Cotton. 

iumh 


192,871 

‘ 

Codee... 

1,950.169 

2,143.574 

1 1,852,509 

' 3,998,269 

Sugar. 

8,290,387 

11,204,367 

11,613.798 

1 11,447,009 

Cedar... 

31,06) 

25,901 

31,671 

! 40,101 

Wax. 

147,686 

115,311 1 

.307.131 

1 7<KI.H2H 

Copper ore.. 

2,418,450 

!l,70f>,!»SI 

4,505.41K) 

1 4 1,405 

Htdea. 

15,054 

6.991 i 

33,6.13 

1 tn,i.la 

Sweetmeate. 

14,168 

19.429 1 

! 11.:494 

t 7,001 

Fruits.. 

91,837 

91.242 ! 

1 96,708 

1 49.398 

Honey .. 

51,741 

55.918 

68,862 

7I,37S 

Molaawa. 

900,163 

1,346,820 

831,188 

741,600 

Horseii hud mules..... 

43,722 

19,388 

.... 

1,2<’S 

Fxatic. ( . 

wi,m 

82,564 

82,018 


Cants. . . 

984 1 

124 



Cicara..... 

6:i7,55R 

fi3M22 • 

719.964 

740.612 

Cubacco.... 

I,47.V«)9 

1,395,689 

1,677,743 

1,461,766 

UtbcrarticlOT. 

7t>..-l7l 

87,979 j 

51,315 

300«280 

To‘al protlocte. 

16,626,020 

21,309,70t 

33,383,347 i 

23,100,79; 
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M K T A L S, Ac. 

1H39 

1 IH4« 

1 mi 

1 IMS 


doiUrH. 

1 doHara. 

dollars. 

dollars. 




* 



I 351, auo 

1 850,858 

874,045 




Coined gold.. 

I 53n|332 

!»G,e42 

4S 

134,033 

1,136,605 






* 



Tot Hi... 

1 a.2IK),347 

1,280,577^1 

1.132,667 « 

1,337,763 

• 

Foreign 

Good:;. 

• 


R T 1 C E S. 

1 1830 

1840 


1812 

Cottonwool.... .1 

doilar*. 

513,772 

U3,3.'i0 

13.>,352 

J(i,70U 

108,*JH5 

87 523 
30,IU8 

dollars. 

1,812.102 

dullnn. 

dollars. 

«,g2^, 


05,105 

3.075 

171,478 

154.001 

^U.133 













1 ... 


oirSiK ' 

8^121 





25'714 

I7.'77S 



Silk . 


r 







12.8HH 

318,828 

lO/iTO 





116,367 




Totiil foreign .> 

Cratid 1 otdl cx(orttftioRB 
KxporU Irniii witic)>otisc.’ 

2,054,765 

2!.4h|,732 

1 3.300.58!) 

, 25,050,870 

1 .... 1 

510,506 

23,024,507 

.... 1 

138,340 

24,876.610 

1,807A30 


Tonnagi; Cleared, witli Exports and Export Duties, 
Tonnage Cleared. 



0 K r s 

1830 

IHIQ 


I84a 



tuns. 

235.703 

tons. 

, torn*. 

1 tODN. 

233,446 
00,238 
4,03.5 
80,750 
31.424 
I.H60 
3.46S 
16,116 















Tiiuitlad. 

Raracoa. 


Vh,238 

1,60.1 

4.404 

; »).'S47 

i,ni 

30,880 

3,221 




1i!o73 


1 

10.515 

0.14 

2,013 

337 


«*» s'.soa 

am.,.' 

Wir 

Kiiitt'KKpintii 


i.38.1 

oilio 

520 

043 

228 


( 

‘2117 





Toiinngo.| 

431,0(8) 

43.5,113 

488,027 

472,106 


Kxroin’ Duties levied at the several Ports. 

4 


r s. 

1830 

1840 

1841 

• 

• 1842 


1 

i51*4,.137 

, dollars. * 

dollars 

702,058 

dollars. 

710,613 

133.096 

0,967 

328,078 

01,132 

2,032 






.‘>,602 

27-W137 

73.3(iH 

867 

17.120 

20,201 

14,313 

1.722 

tl.4Al 

350 





370,336 

78.7 (.1 


Tijtiidad. 


89,24!l 





Ciet»lii<*|!os.... 


31,207 

11.231 

2,000 

7,880 

551 

28,609 

35,478 

Santi-.|C0p1ntu. 
Santa Cruz... 

.1 

Oil 

5,446 

2.140 

4,081 






To'M. 


i,>sr>,b»r- 

- j 

1,31^642 

I.S7I,7I0 
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Value of Export# from the several Ports. 



PORTS. 


' iK»n 

1840 

184) 

1842 




1 dnilarf). 

tlolhr*!. 

dollars. 

Oollarii. 

Havana.. 



.... 

H,17l>,r»73 

14,203,203 

13,1)8 685 

Cnba. 



.. . 

6,211.0'.? 

5,!t33.r,:ii 

6,784 705 

Nneritaa.. 



.... 82.;517 

, 181,730 

D?i.r>05 

203,110 

Matanau.. 



.... ;i,3a'>,2S4 

4,.X)3,7tl 

4,.374,780 

4,38.3,828 

Trinidad.. 



. 013,417 

< 1,040,18) 

1,167,571 

1,12!),.701 

Baracoa. 



2i.4art 

■ 43,076 

K.-.,0IH 

85,233 

Cibara. 



....1 24(),2.W 

317,502 

i(;i,5'>2 

218,70.3 

ClenfaeBot*.... 



. 3Kri.r)<iO 

1 606,250 

.7(i().37'.i 

500,800 

Manaamllo .... 



....| 102,232 

; I.'il^Uin 

137,164 

170,084 

Santl-E»plricii.. 



....j iH.fiSI 

lo.oin 

i4,2(>t 

23,488 

Santa Cruz. 



....I a;.K22 

lr> 40,584 

«:j.26n 

34,322 

San Juan. 



.... j (11)2 

' 8,22(1 

■l,'-78 

8,208 


Total.... 



35,041.778 1 

H 26.71 Com 

i 36,084,607 


ExrouTS of Suf^ar and Coffee from Cuba, durinf' the Years 1S40 and 1841. 


Havana . 

V 0 R T S. 

j 

1 

Siirar, 

boxes. 

446,050 

1 CtlfllM 

urroltaN. 

1.27M1.31 

boxes. 
1(0,111 ; 

I CoflVo. 

arroboM, 
730 1.5s 

Matanzas .... 


265,5?' i; 

Sid,125; 

272,708 

111.0081 

Trinidad. ..a. 


50,773 

t(>,82n 

7o,o*m 

0.723 

St. Jam. 


32,175 ! 

r.72,,313 

3V218 

100,133 


Tirtal.! 

804,4!l(li i 

i 2,ik;,(,71 

^ 12.120 

1.2ti(J.!l2(lj 


Exports of Sugar and Coffee from Havana and Matanzas iu 1841 and 18411, 


SIT.AU IN nOXKS. ARHpHA.S OF COFFKE. 


WHERE SKKT TO I From llaiana. | From Mut.iii/aa. Finni Ilaiana. j From Matanzai. 



1811 

1843 

l.SII 

|Kt2 

IHII 

JS12 

! 1811 

Is42 

Bngland..... 

17.313 

n.78.5 

2,!)7t 

1,535 1 

i 3.0:11 

60,07) 

' 120 


,^WM and a niarket.«... 

IKI.3.33 

100.KH8 

31,021 

<;7,(i7‘j ! 

1(..5](. 

3.>MI 


1.651 

;i2,585 

21,108 

.07.i:{2 

:»0,23.5 ; 

521 

4,2 11 

•JO 

3,274 

Sweden and Denmark .a 

Hamburg .... * . 

3,630 

34,057 

1.20.5 

40,305 

3.3.626 

4n,34K { 
III. <70 ! 

2»,fi2l, 

!IO,Mi4 

1 471 

MU 


11,147 

J5.Wi7 

0,213 

45.488 

56,238 

' 12 raa 

1,037 

Holland.... 

l.VTir 

11.804 

£.134 

5,561 

30 

8,141 




15,002 

22,135 

7.vn 


076 


1 



3,333 

3.340 

1,013 

1,1.38 I 

75,.58.') 

123,273 

I t 

3,8.<1 


13,.5:13 

21.23.3 

1(1,00.3 

10 318.1 1 

07.816 

213,00.7 

' 0,1.'■>8 

11,107 

Spam. 

Italy...*.. 

86,201 j 

78.825 

3l»,5(MI 

31.408 

33.KI1 

."»O,780 

0,184 

30 .'il3 

6,3.54 

7vV)a 

♦k347 

I(I,K7(I ■ 

17,3.14 

56.402 

1,371 

33,203 

57.610 ; 

22,083 

11,417 

24.88.1 

1 ,804 

4,2()8 

3.3,6rrf) 

' 3,516 ; 

22,4:10 


23,(174 

13,572 

20,182 

2,418 

27,763 

2,203 ' 

32,713 


1.7(45 i 

2,030 

7.K24 

7,103 

1.5,121 

K.175 

' 16,110 - 

33.180 


i2,nti; 1 

3.858 

2.510 I 

.. ' 

273,102 

185.674 

31,400 , 


Mobile.* 

158 , 

103 

360 


6r>.601 

48,840 

10.618' , 


Other porta of tbe (Joitod 

1 

7,(4U 1 

8.583 

12,107 1 

8,324 j 

411,217 

4fl,3C4 

i ' 

! 4.!N)'» 

.12.160 


4,486 j 

5,801 

ti.7.'>2 ! 

^ 4 046 1 

4,870 ( 

io..'>u(> 

; .5,1)38 1 

4.743 

Total Number of boxew,..^ 

i:(4,461 > 

4l7.4(iS ■ 2(11,'.i(>7 ' 

360,775 ' 

72.'.,488 

1.013,607 

l(»h,2fl*» 

ii:i,37.> 


The sujiar imported into England from Cuba, as well ii,s that from Hraxil, lia.s eliicfly 
been refined in bond. The sugar e.xportcd from Brazil to Triisste, ami to many other 
continentid -ports, those of France, Portugal, and Sjiaiu excepted, has been cliiefly iu 
British ships. 






































CHAPTER VII. 

SKAl'OR'IS OF CtlHA. 

The Havana, Sj)anisli llabana, or as pompously styled in official language, 
“ ha Siciiipm I'edchssimu ('iixtufi fie Sim Cristolial dc la llalhtna,' is justly 
described as one of flic best ]iari)ours in tlic uorJd. The i)opu!atioiJ, in 1827, 
consisted of KbhL'l whites, '2'<'>,r>62 coloured and black free people, and 23,840 
coloured and black slaves. Total, 91,023. Including the g.arrison, the present 
popidation is considered little if at all under lot),000. 

The streets of Havana cross each other at right angles, and fxtend in 
straight lines from one side of the city to the other. In 1581 there were only 
four, and the notaries in those days eonunenced certain deeds with ” la piihlicd 
en las cuatro calles de csln i ’illa.'’* *In con.scqucnce of their regularity ^hey do 
not nrtw e.\eoed fifty within the walls • 

“Tlicv are all,” says the aullmr of a recent book, IS-hr, '• MeAdamised, thanks to 
the encTgy of Tacon, but their want of widtii has prevented the formation of sidewalks ; 
iinkss the narrow row of flag-stones close to tlie houses, and winch arc olten below the 
level of the street, may be so named. These are not unfrequcntly used in common by 
the eftrts and pedestrians; and in wet weather, forming as they do the inner boundaries 
of the side gutters, are scarcely preferable to the middle of the sticet. It is not, there¬ 
fore, surprising that the ladies of Havana do not promenade in the city ; indeed, the 
absence of the female form in the busy crowds that pass hefore the eye* of ifie stranger, 
constitutes one of its most striking features. 

“In the mure rrc({uciitcd oiiuimels of the city, considerable skill isrstpiisite to wend your 

* La lliiliana cn siis piimcros dias. 
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way safely. Besides a multitude of narrow carts, which, liowevcr, are supported on iron 
wheels so low that you might easily pass over one, h" i obstructed the way, there is the 
lumbering volante, with its long shafts and ponderous wheels, rolling close by you at 
every moment. The horse trots leisurely on, so that if he dues strike against you, it may 
be accepted as a friendly warning of the approach of thfe vehicle, for none is ever given 
by tl )9 postiliop, an^ he is so far in advance of the wheels that you can very easily 
escape. Add to these the heavy ox-cart, with its team of well-broke cattle; long trains 
of pack-horses, with their cumbrous loads of charcoal, green fodder, or poultry: 
mounted horsemen, urging their steeds to their utmost speed, whenever the course is 
clear for but a short d'stancfe ; and innumerable negro porters with wheelbarrows, or 
carrying huge loads on their heads—and some idea may be foimed of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city. ,When the crops of sugar, molasses, and coffee, are brought 
here for exportation, .they are sometimes so blocked up by tjie l^Qen carts, and the 
whole place becomes so filled with the accumulated produce, that il is not unusual for 
the captain-general to grant permission to labour nut only on the Sabbath, but during 
the whole of each night, which is never otherwise permitted among the warehouses and 
shipping. 

*' The calle des Mercadi'.res ia'the piincipal street for shopping, and contains many 
fine and extensive stores, filled witlj choice dry goods, jewellery, china, glass-ware, &c. 
These are designated by different names, which, however, have no reference to their 
contents—as ‘ the bomb,’ a favourite one, ‘ the stranger,’ ‘ virtue,’ &c.; but the name 
of the owner never appears on the sign-board. The priacip.tl commercial houses have 
neither sign nor name, Und can only be distinguished from the huger juivatc dwellings 
by the bales of goods, orT)oxes of sugar and bags of coffee that are piled up in their 
lower stoiies; the merchant and his family, and clerks, living in llie upper part.”* 

• Nearly all the retail shops are owned by S[)nniar(U, and, witlhvcry few exceptions, none 
blit men arc seen behind the counters. The Parisian sliop-gir). so celebrated for her skill in 
sellinsr, might, hovvevci, here learn a lesson, not only in owrc/iargtwg, hut also in that assiduity in 
serving, that will srarcely permit the visitor to leave without purchasing soiiietliiiig. Let the 
novice take care how he oflers one-half the price aski-d I'or an article, it hi* does noi vvisli it, for 
that, not iinfrequeiitly, is its real one ; in almost every case, one-fourth will be deiliiclcd. ■■ How 
much for this xippee-xappee !” yhppee-iiapiiee ) I ititpiired of a hat inercliaiit. “ Twelve dollars." 
“ I will give you six." “Say eight.” “ ()iily six." “It is a very line one, schor, take it for 
sevenand lii.ding that was about its value, and longing to exchange ,ny beaver fur a Piiiiama, 
more suited for tlie heat, 1 closed the hargaiti. 

" Von shall liave this emit* for a dollar,” a (Catalan said to me, as I was exaiiiiiiing bis various 
articles spread out under one of the arcades near tlie inuiket ; not wisliing to l)uy it, 1 olfered 
two rials, when be handed it to me. 1 gave him two leulti itvUlunas, but lie insisted on furiirs, 
and I got my cane for oiie^uartcr the price asked. A cane is an inscpaiable appendage' to the 
exquisite, i.* i.s still used as an insignia of several professions, 'rims, the doctor is here still recog¬ 
nised by bis ebony cane with its gold head and black tassels, an j some public officeis are distiii- 
giiislicd by tbeirs. 

■” Altboiigli the c.Tlle des Mereadercs is the Bond-street of Havana, retail shops are scattered 
all (jver the city, wliicb in a large part seems to be ina^e up of them, the lower stories of many of 
tlie flwelling-liouses being tlins occupied. The ladies in simpping do not in general leave thiir 
vnlantfs, Imt have the good« Ix'ought to them, the strictness of Spanish etiipiette forbiddin’g them 
to deal with a shopman ; and it is only when the seller of goods is of their own sex, tliat they 
venture into a -tore. Tlie custom of ujipearing ill-public only in a volante is .so geniwil, that 
iwnie of my fellow-lioardcrs, American ladies, who ventured to do their sliopping on foot, were 
greeted in them^rogress by ilie half-,suppressed exclamations of the astonished Habaneros, who 
seemed ns much surprised to see a lady walk tbroiigb their streets, as a Persian would to see one 
unveiled in bis. ‘ 

“ I iiiivc said that Spaniards are cliiefly the owncr.s of the stores, the Creoles being seldom 
engaged in coinTTu-ree. 'I'liose. cnntainiiig dry goods belong generally to Asturians, while the sale 
of groccrie.sjiind provisions is monopolised by Catalans. Tbe.se latter are an industrious, shrewd 
economical cla-,,ami have, perhaps in consequence of lliesi! qualities, received their sobriquet of 
•Spanish .lewi„^ hi<'h'eiiii only be construed into a compliment to the Israelite. A large portion 
of the commerce of vlie isliqid is in their hands, as well as a viAy great part of its wealth. In 
the interior of the islatd they up()ear to monopolise every branch of trading, from the pack of the 
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“ Tlio subittantiul manner in wbicy even the most unimportant building is const.r\icted 
attracts attention ; every one seems made to hist for ever. The walls of a single-story 
house are seldom less than two feet in thickness; and to witness the erection of those 
of the larger ones, the masonry might readily bo mistaken for thart of some embryo 
fortification, destined to be cannon-proof. Many of the private dwellings areammense 
structures, I was shown one belonging to one of the Gomez, that cdkt 500,000 dollars; 
and without t!;p walls, facing the military parade-ground, another was nearly built, 
which, wjth its pillars and arches, occupied a front as large as so|ne of the minor palaces 
in Europe. The value of real estate is very high in Havana; a lot about sixty feet 
sfjuare, on which a store was afterwards"6uilt, sold a few years*ago for 40,000 dollars, 
and the hotel of my host, that can aacommodatc from thirty boarders comfortably to 
sixty packed away^as tliey often are here, commands a rctit of six thousand dollars. 
With such a value sat on the land, but little is appropriated to yaftls, and the whole city 
may be said to be divided into squares of solid blocks. ^ 

“ The architecture of the larger houses is heavy. They are so constructed as to form 
open squares in their centres, their only yards, where sometimes a few shiubs planted in 
boxes serve to relieve the eye, and upon which the lofty arches of the coriidors look 
down. The lower sloiy is occupied by the store-house, reading-room, kitclien, and 
stable ; while the common entrance is often half bfocked np by llie volante, its arched 
passage serving for a coach-house. From the side of this latter a wide flight of stone 
steps leads to the corridor of the second story, into which all tlie rooms open, and which 
forms the common passage to all of them. It opens iticlf on tjie central square, and 
the spaces between its heavy pillars and high-sprung arches, are generally closed with 
Venetian blinds. An air of rude grandeur reigns throughout the wholf structure, the 
architecture paitaking of a mixture of tlic Saracenic and Gotlifc styles. 'The chief hall 
or |>uiluur is generally fiom forty to fifty feet long, twenty wide, and as many feet high; 
while the windows andiloois, loacliiiig from the floor to the r eiling, render it cool and 
pleasant duiing warm days, but affbid little protection against the d.unp northers. The 
floors are all stueeoed or tiled, and the walls and ceilings not uyfiequei.tly ornamentet^ 
with fresco ; while only heic and theie, a few panes of glass let into tiie thick shutters, 
serve to admit the light when they are closed.”— Notes on Cuba, 1845. 

'I'his description, written by an intelligent citizen oT the United State.s, differs 
little in character from sonic of the towns in Spain. The town houses arc like 
fortresses. 

“Every window accessible either from the strert or the loofs of the neighbouiing' 
houses, is strongly barricaded with iron bars, while the stout folding-doors, guarding the 
oidy entrance to the whole building, would not be unfit to protect that of ^ fortress. 
They are castellated palaces ; and with their terraced roofs, their galleries and passages^ 
their liaiiicaded windows amf ponderous doors, remind one of the olden Saxon strong¬ 
holds, which Sco:t has so grai'hically described. " 

bumble pedlar to the country tienda with its v.aricd contents ; and in the maritime towns; many u 
eomnieicial house, whose ships cover the sea, is theirs. 

“ Undet the iirc.ides near tlio markets in Havana, may he sec )er of shops not ten feet 

sqnure, 4 vith a show-case in front, liefore whicli a restless being is constantly walking, reminding 
one of a caged wilil animal that chafes for a wider range. At night the show-case is rarrit'd ii*l» 
histlittlc cabin, whicli serves him for sliop, dormitory, and kitclieii; and wlicre lie may he often 
seen preparing liis frugpl iiii ul over a dialing dish of live cliarcouls. ‘ Five yi-ars of privation and 
a forhine’ is his motto ; and not a few of the wealthiest Siumisli residents in (’nha may date the 
commeneement of their jirosperity from as humble a source. The greater part of the trade with 
old Spain is in their hands, and tlicy have latterly also extended their correspondence to other 
countries, and entered into active competition witli the resident foreign merchants. 'Jhe Catalan, 
moreover, furnishes the planter with all the neee.ssaries for his negroes and plabtation ; advances 
moneys for his crops, which he then sells on commission ; and often loans*to him the reipiisite 
suras to erect bis costly sugar w<»rks, or make his less expensive cofl'ce estatof hut all at an interest, 
ruinous in the present depreciated value of his crops.” —Notes oh Cuba. 
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“ There is no West End in Havana; the stately mansion of the miiiionairs'b often 
in joKta-position with the magazine of tasajo, jerked beef, with its sign of a targe slice 
swinging over its door, and us putrid-Iikc odours tainting the air; or its basement occu¬ 
pied by the tienda, with its stock of lard, garlic, and groceries, or the workshops of tlie 
humble 'artisan. Many of the dwellings arc, however, cf only one story, and their 
parluhrs are cOhipletely exposed to the gaze of every one, through their large windows, 
which open on the street. Two rows of arm-chairs, facing each other, .are placed near 
these, where, during the evening, the older members of the family may be seen seated 
with their v'isitors. The younger ones stand within the windows, looking through the 
interstices of the iron barf at the pedestrians, and occasionally enjoying the conversation 
of ^n acquaintance as he loiters for a moment to pay a passing eoinphment.” 

All sorts of goods are sold in the shops. The markets ^ Havana are well 
supplied: the fish market is extolled. 

In 1610 , an old hospital was the only place .of W'orship in Havana, which 
the inhabitants complained could not accommodate one-eighth part of those who 
desired to partake of the sacrament. Tliey petitioned tlie king, through their 
new bisliop, to aid them in the erection of a church, and to remove tlie cathedral 
of St. Jago de Cuba to their city, as the latter place was liadly fortified, and tlic 
church there had been already sacked by pirates of all its chdlices, &c.* It now 
contains sixteen churclies, built without much attemjit at architectural beauty. 

The great wealth once possessed by the monks in Ciilia is well known. They 
owned large tracts of the richest soil on the island, and their revenues from their 
plantations wewFvery great. Their possessions have all witliin late years been 
.confiscated, and with them their power lias passed away. Most of them have 
left the i.sland| tjbeir number in Havana, by the census of 181 'J, being reduced 
to 106 , to wliioii, may be added 188 nuns—all that now rcinain of tliose once 
numerous bodies. Two of their establishments, St. Augustine and St. Domingo, 
hgye been convened into storehouses by the government for its use, and severe 
restriptions are inip^cd on all who still retain the order. 

Of all the numerous mona-stip orders, who must once liave swarmed in tlic city, 
but one or two ifioiks only are now occasionally seen passing through the streets. 
Altliough their rich cane ficlc^^ind valuable coftee estates have long been adver¬ 
tised for sale by the government, few purchasers have as yet been found. Much 
of tbeii' landed pio[)erty bad been bequeathed to them for the express purposes of 
religion ; and the fear tllUt if bought by individuals, law'suits might liqyeaflcr be 
instituted for its recovery, has deterred persons from buying, for no faith ig placed 
in the govcrnaicnt substantiating the cluimiS of the purchasers. 

“The church of Saii Felipe is the n;sort of the fashionable, aod having seen service 
performed in the mpre humble ediliceof S<tntu Clara, T took my seal the next Sunday 
among the worshipperaarf this. It was the anniversary of Santa Lucia, and the church 
was nearly half filled with gentlemen, among whom were a few military officers in rich 
uniforms. Not more than a dozen ladies were present, the rest of the females were 
coloured, there were only a few children. The central benches were occupied by the 
gentlemen alone, bet the two races were not sepatated; and here, as in Santa Clara, the 

* La Ilabana cn sus primeros dias 
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eoloiind mostly were near tlie sac^j^ty; one old woman, in a shabby attire, kneeling on 
the very steps, and almost touching the gown of the oflBciating priest .”—Notes on Cuba. 

The cathedral is situated near the mansion of the captain-^neral, in the Calle 
del Ignacio, with its towe!,rs*and pillared front of discoloured ^ud worn«tone. 

But the chief object to which the attention of every visifor iS invited* is a 
tablet of stone, inlaid in the wall, to the right and in front of the altar,‘with the 
bust of Columbus sculptured on it, in basso-relievo, above ther opening of 
what is called his J-otnb. 

The large convent of San Juan de Dios is now used soiely for a hospital.' It 
is a huge buildingi witii high, unornarnented walls without* and within, of irre¬ 
gular construction, with a double gallery open to the central square court. 

The great prison of Havana is a large building, erected by Tacon, 
during his residence on the island, and is ^situated without and nea» the 
gate of La Punta, not far from the sea. Tiie fresh breezes circulate freely 
through it, and protect, its inmates from th,e pestilential fevers which generate 
in crowded and iljj^vcntilated rooms. It is quadrangular, each side being about 
not) feet long and fifty high, and encloses a central "square ]>lanted with 
shrubbery, and watered by a handsome fountain. It can contain 5000 pri¬ 
soners, and has had more than 1000 within it. The style of its arcliitecture is 
simple but massive ;* and, although unenclosed by walls, and built with care 
for the health of the inmates, its strongly ironed barred windows and doors, and 
the guard of soldiers, afford ample security. It is said,'its erection did not 
add to the expenses of the city; as it was built by the labou}* the convicts, 
and with funds which, before the administration of Tacon, ha^i^ecn dishonestly 
appropriated by the «ivil ofticers, and of w’hich he deprived them. 

Tacon greatly improved the streets and passcos. The disorganised atatft of 
the country before the absolute rule of Tacon is well known. He put a sadden 
check to murder, robbery, and fraud, and impressed on a people, whose corn’p- 
tion was proverbial, some regard for honesty, vj^ych has outlJved his a^ministra- 
tion. 

The American writer whom w*have quoted, says of Tacon, 

“ Neither the noble nor the mean, the rich nor the poor, were shielded from the law. 
There wag none of that mawkish sensibility present with hin? that has become of late so 
fashionable with us, and of which our increasing cases of crime arc in some measure th« 
fruits.* Punishment surely and quickly followed on the conviction of the accused ; and 
th( head of the murderer was often hung over the spot of the assassination, as ^warning 
to his comrades. 

‘*Tn consequence of this even-handed justice, while he restored ipiet to the country, 
and rendered the highway as sate as the public streets, he mad* many enemies among 
the rich, who had hitherto rode rough-shod over the poor: and they preferred charges 
against him for unnecessary cruelty. He referred his judges to the annals ot the court, 
and it was found that fewer punishments had been inflicted by him»than by the former 
governors, during the administration of whom murder and robbery had stalked unchecked 
in open daylight, even in the streets of Havana. 
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“The means iie adopted to effect this change, it is true, savoured in some cases more 
of the camp than of a court of law. The captifns of partidos, county magistrates, 
were made answerable for the robberies committed in their districts, unless the robber 
was sent to Havara. Men were sometimes taken suddenly from the midst of their 
families, where they lived in fancied security, were shown Ihp indisputable proofs of their 
guilt, and at once'exiled from the island as inimical to its government.’*— Notes on 
Cvha. 

- • 

During ^the carnival at Havana, the theatre is transformed into an immense 

mask-ball-room; aftd' the streets are filledi.‘jwith the most grotesque characters. 
The latter frequently stop before the grated-windows and danCe to the music of 
the guitar or tamboiirine, the family comuig forward to the window to enjoy the 
outside drollety; others, habited as Turks, Jews, and other nations, parade the 
streets. On Good Friday, all the church-bells are mute ; ‘in som.e places their 
peals are made to imitate thunder. The yards of ail the Catholic ships are also 
crossed, and a figure represenung Judas is hung by the neck from some con¬ 
spicuous point; in country villages, the moiUeros amuse themselves by shooting 
at him. The crucifixion, burial, dnd resurrection, are also acted. 

The possessions cf the church have been confiscated, buWhc tithes are still 
collected, and it is said, that most of the money is appropriated to other pur¬ 
poses' than the support of religion. The people feel most sensibly every 
additional tax on their resources. The expulsion of the monks is an advance 
towards religious liberty; but no permission has been obtained to erect a chapel 
in Havana for Protestant worship. 

'1%'S liHStory of Havana comprises much of that of Cuba. It forms a key 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and all its channels. San Cristobal dc la llabana, 
according to Solis, Herrera, and other early historians, wa.s at first established 
on the south coast of Cuba near Batabano; but on account of the insalubrity 
of the spot it was translated, in 1.^519, to its present site, on what was then 
called the Port pf Carenas. 

Its judicious selection became soon evident by the relief which it gave to 
many vessels that were wrecked on the neighbouring coasts, and on that of 
Florida, particularly on the Matacumbi rocks; where, besides others, the whole 
fleet of Don Rodrigo dc Torreo,with the exception of one vessel, was lost in 1733. 
It was chiefly from thi:. port that the early discoverers of much of Mexico 
and of Southern America sailed. 

The governors at first resided in St. Jago de Cuba, which, besides containing 
the cathedral, was near to Hispaniola, the head-quarters of the Spaniards. In 1538 
Hernando de Sot <4 took up his residence in Havana. In 1607, when the inland 
was divided into two departments, the military chiefs and the bishop made it 
their chief residence. In 1538, it was surprised by a French corsair, who 
reduced it »to ashes; and during this century and the beginning of the next, 

Mon-l, Vidn de oste nbispo. 
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Eibout 16,000 of the inhabitants of_the islands flocked to the vicinity of Havana 
in order to avoid the depredations of the Buccaneers. In an attack on St. Jago 
de Cuba, the pirates sacked^he cathedral; and their chief, Gilron, carried off the 
bishop a prisoner, who, after eighty days’ captivity, wasransoifled fdr 200 dtBsats, 
1000 hides, .and 125 lbs. of beef. 

In 1655, the English attempted to take Havana Jby assault, but-failed with 
great loss.* In 1762, however, IheiBnglish captured the raty, attacking the de¬ 
fences by sea and land, making a breach in the Morro.f. The British fleet, con¬ 
sisting of fifty-three vessels, carrying ^268 guns, was comnflinded by Sir Geoi^e 
Peacock; and the aripy, numbering 12,041, and 2000 more from New England, 
Viipnia, and Jamafca, under George, Earl of Albemarle. Three bomb-ketches, 
carrying twenty-four bombs, were attached to the fleet. To oppose this force, 
the Spaniards had sixteen vessels in the port, carding 890 guns, while the city and 
the Morro were defended by 250 more, of which only one was a forty-two 
])oundcr, and six thirty-six pounders ; besides these they had eleven mortars. 
Their army numbered 13,610 Spanish troops, and 14,000*militia and coloured 
men. The Morro was obstinately defended by Don Luis Vicente Velasco, who 
refu.sed to capitulate, and was mortally wounded in the final assault of the 
English. He died in twenty-four hours after; and in perpetual commemoration 
of his indomitable courage, Charles III. commanded that there shall always be 
one of the vessels in the Spanish navy bearing his name. After retaining posses¬ 
sion of the whole island for about one year, it was restored to Spain.l^ *" 

The number of war vessels built at Havana from 1724 to 1796 amounted to 
fifty-one ships of the line, twenty-two frigates, seven barks, nine brigs, and 
twenty-five smaller crafts; in all 110, carrying 5068 guns: six rated above 100 
guns each, among winch was the Santissima Trinidad. In 1844 the Cuba navy 
consisted of one frigate of forty-four guns, two or three steamboats built in the 
United States of five guns each, and .sixteen other crafts, carrying from one to 
sixteen guns; in all carrying about 190 guns. The fortific.aiions, whatever may 
he the number of guns under cover,«liave very few mounted, and those of n^t a 
large calibre. 'Hie harbour of Havana is one of the safest in the world* being 
land-locked on all sides but the north, where its entrance is only 1000 feet wide, 
with the gulf-stream flowing deeply before it. It has about six fathoms of water 
witbin, and is sufficiently capacious for about 1000 vessels. 

* “.The Spaniard!; say, the F.ngli.sh were repulsed by a miracle, the memory of which is still 
perpetuated by the name of tus rongirjos, the crab miracle. It is related Aat they disembarked 
on the const during a dark night, but became so alarmed by the noise of the crabs among the dead 
leaves of the mangroves, which, with the lights from an immense number of roculos, induced them 
to believe they bad fallen into an ambusli, that, filled with terror, they fled to Ibeirboats in the 
greatest disorder.’’—AW« o« Cubii, ^ „ 

•f ’File iMorro was first built sn lfi33; the present one was erected on the ruins of the first, 
destroyed by the English. l.a Piuita, La Estella, and Santa Catalina, wer# built in 1004. 

t Apiiiites para la Hisloria do la Isla de Cuba. 
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The first church in Havana was built on the spot now occupied by the man¬ 
sion of the captain general; an attempt was made by the Senor Laso to demo- 
ish it, apd build another on the site; but it continued to be used as a place of 
worsJiip untib the'* expulsion of the Jesuits, when the pre^ient cathedral was 
erected. In January, IC07, one of the prebends of the canon was suppressed, 
to give place for the tribunal of the Inquisition, which was held in the church of 
San Domingo. This hpge edifice is now used as a government wood-yard. 

Besides the Eoyal .University, including a''medical and law school, and chairs 
for the natural sciences, it contains several other learned,institutions. Among 
these are the Royal .Seminary of San Oarlos y San Ambrosio, founded in 1773; a 
seminary for girls, founded in 1G91<; a free school of sen Iptnrt alfid painting, 
founded by the Sociedad Economica in 1318; a free mercantile Bchbdl,‘%rtd eome 
private institutions for primary instruction. A museum of natural history was 
establisheddn 1838, and .the naturalist, Don Felipe S. Poye, appointed director ; 
without the walls there is a botanical garden under the especial care of a pro¬ 
fessor of botany, Senor Auber. The means of education are, however, far from 
being ample, and many of the wealthier families send their sons to (lerniany, 
France, and the United States, and on their return they arc greatly divested of 
Spanish prejudices, and no doubt impart liberal and inlolligeut views to those 
with whom they afteiward associate. 

The Heal Sociedad Hconomica Je la Hahana, formerly called the Patriotic 
Society, was established in 1793 ; and is divided into three ])riiici])al sectioius, 
on education, agriculture, and commerce and popular industry ; a section, on the 
history of Cuba, has been added. It has a public libraiy, in the old convent of 
San Domingo, that is open to all, daily, except on Sundays and festivals. This 
really society publishes a monthly report of its labtmrs, which contains, 

also, besidfes contributions from its members, extracts from foreign journals. 
It records the general statistics of the island, and collects fragments of its early 
history: it ha.s coiTesponding branches in nine of the principal tow’iis of Cuba.* 

'^he medical school was re-organised in 1842, and the present requisi¬ 
tions for graduation, arc a classical education, and six years’ study of medicine. 
Foreign candidates for licences to practise medicine or surgery, arc now com¬ 
pelled to j)ass through a most rigid and expensive formality, which cost^ about 
400 dollars. Several of the professors are'Frenchmen. 

* Among the subjerts for which prcmitims were offored by this .society in were the follow¬ 
ing: For the best Essay on Free Schools. For one detailing the ndvanttiges of free commerce to a 
nation. For one on tlie introduction of steam-power on sugar csttites, and the roiiiidation of a 
school for native jtiachinists and engineers. For one on the necessity of augmenting the number 
of the while iiopulation in (Juba, and the possibility of substituting white for black labour on 
sugar estates,-v ith calculations on the cost, &c. 'Ihe diploma of a Socio de MrrUo of the Society 
was aLo offered to any one, who, after three years, produced SlOtt boxe.s of sugar from an estate 
thus worked. For otit on the breed of cattle, &c. For one on the relative value of raihoads and 
coasting vessels in (hiha. For one demonstrating the means to correct the habits of the country 
in its present stale.—A<drs im Cuha. 
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There are twenty*six printing establishments in Cuba; thirteen of which arc 
in Havana; one founded in 1735, one in 1747, and one in 1787 ; and ten in the 
other principal cities. The periodicals published in Havana, fesidcs the me¬ 
moirs of the Patriotic Society, and a medical journal, are tlyree daily f)ap|r8, 
and one three tynes a week. Matanzas, Puerto-Principe, Trinidad, Villa-Clara, 
Santi-Spiritu, and St. Jago, have each one ncwspaper.^ The Cones det Ultra- 
mar, a weekly pajier in Spanish, printed in Paris, and contaiuing a condensed re¬ 
port of European nSws is also received in Cuba. Almost'all the American and 
English newspaper’.l^findjthcir way into the island, througli the,commercial houses 
in the maritime towns, but these are of no use to the Cuban, from his ignorance 
of the Eiiglt«jk^l|pguag& . 

The iunerii^ author already quoted, says— 

“ The character of some of these papers, in point of literary contributions, is, how¬ 
ever, as good as that of many in tlie United Stales; while althougli the people dare not 
through (heir columns give utterance to the least complaint against the goveriiment, they 
are also free from that scandal that sullies the pages of some of the presses in our own 
country and England. Nor is the censorship confined to the politics of the island. 
A quack medicine, which had been pufied through its advertisement in one of the Ha¬ 
vana pH[ieis, was found on trial to be deleterious, and to have caused the death of 
several pel suns. To guard against future similar accidents, a nudical censorship was 
also cstahlished, to whicli the ingredients in all quack medicines must now be confided, 
before thc^ can be rr.eOmineiided through the pa[)ers. Metaphysical, scientific, and 
moral .subjocts aic ofie.ii well discussed in the Diiirio and Noticium of Havana, and 
rival in their excellence many of the contributions to our periodicals. Indeed, whoever 
takes up one of these [lapi rs will soon ))erceive that there is no lack of taleiK or learning 
in Havana, hut it is coiifiticd to the few. The mass of even the wealthy population 
arc not lihoially ciiiicated, and of the jioorer classes, very many are ignorant of the first 
rudiment', reading am! writing. Over every effort to instruct them the mother country 
watches w.tli a j( aloii.s eye; and (hiha, as long as she remains subject to her, will have 
cause to muuru ovci the ignorance of her indigent classes.” 

There is an opcra-liouse generally well filled. The TacoiyJl'beatre is said to 
be larger than the Scala of iVIilan. llttvana has also musical societies; the 
three princiiial of which are, the Filoharmonico, llalianero, the F. St» Cecilia, 
and the most exclusive, naified simply tlie Filoharmonico. 

The Royal i..oltcry was established in 1812; the tickets are drawn in Havana 
sixteen times in tlie year; the prizes amount each of fifteen times to 110,(1bu 
dollars, uud once to 180,000 dollars. The price of thef tickets is four dollars, 
and so sumcrous arc its agents that almost every small town has one, and ped¬ 
lars^ hawk them about the streets aifd through the country, where many arc 
bought bj' the slaves. 

“ One has but to glance at this mammulii establishment and trace out its muluplicd 
ramifications through the whole island, to perceive (he incalculable injury it does to the 
tnorals of the people by fostering a spiiit of gumlliiig, the very counterpart,to one of 
honest industry. Its very stability and just payment of drawn prizes duly iticrea.se its 
baleful influence, tcm|iliiig more to venture tiieir gains in its vortex. 'IJIK’ parental 
affeclioi) of a govcrnmcni, that thus creates a fund liy fostcrinir the ticcs of the nemde. 
should be strongly distrusted.’' 
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There are 363 licentiates and doctors of lafr in the Havana^ and eleven eccle¬ 
siastical advocates ; besides escribanos and procuradores pabHcos, notaries, and 
attorneys. It hiTj also eighty-five medico-chirurgeons, twenty physicians, ninety 
surgeons, atyl fifty-seven sub-surgeons, who, in urgent cai^s, are permitted to 
render assistance to the wounded, or sick, until a surgeon or pliysician can be 
brought. A large number of barbers, eighty-eight, which receive licences to Weed, 
cup, leech, apply blisters and setons, and e^ract teeth, and are generally employed 
for these purposes by the higher branches of the profess'o« 

There were, in t842,140 merchants in the city. 

“ It is true that the enormous duties compelled some of them to adopt a certain mode 
of business with the'custom-house, wHh the officers of which they held a tacit under¬ 
standing. Recent measures have, howd^er, almost completely checked this mode of in- 
troduring goods, and although the revenue of the crown has thereby increased, it will 
only be the means of encouraging^smuggling.” 

Cuba has not a single bant, the merchant drawing on his foreign credit. 
But although it has only a specie currency, in no country is there, in the form of 
bonds, promissory nptes, &c., more paper money. 

The Casa Real de Beneficencia was founded, or rather removed, to the pre¬ 
sent site, in 1794. The departments for the reception of insane females consist 
of a number of rooms, in front of which a wide piazza extends, and a spacious 
yard affords ample space for exercise. About sixty-five were lodged here in 
1842, of whom tiot more than a dozen were whites, the rest being of every shade 
from black to brown. All their necessary wants are supplied. 

There is an orphan boys’ department, with dormitories in long, high, venti¬ 
lated, clean halls, in one corner of which the cots used at night are placed away- 
A dining-room is attached and well provided for about 150 boys, who are also 
, taught in a school. There is also an infirmary attached to this praisew'orthy 
institution. 

Aboijtt 150 girls are also provided and taught in reading, writing, and needle¬ 
work. 

■ The institution was at first intended only for girls, and by its rules three years’ 
rcsfdepce within its walls entitles each on her marriage to a dowery of 500 dollars. 

“ The children, who are all whites, are received after the age of six years from the 
Foundling Hospital and other sources. The boys are kept until fifteen yearn old, and 
I’ure then indented as apprentices. In 1842, a proposition was made by Monsieur An¬ 
tonio Cotirnand, a student of the high normal school of Paris, and tutor in this institu¬ 
tion, to educate the more intelligent boys for schoolmasters, to supply the .schools onilio 
i.sland. It was agreed to by the trustees of the school, but the early death of the proposer 
has unhappily frustrated the completion of the design.” 

In addition to the departments already described, the institution embraces 
also one for White female paupers, another for tlie free coloured, and one for 
indigent mfti. 'l^e Lunatic A.sylum is also a part ofiit. 

“ It contains bci^des, a place for 'he confinement of slaves arrested for crimes, from 
which it receives a cousidcrahie income, in the charges exacted from their owners for their 
' lodging and hourd.” 
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The capital of the Casa de Bencficcncia amounted in 1832 to 2G2,505 dollars, 
and by the report for the year 1842, read by its secretary before the Patriotic 
Society, its income for that year was 86,407 dollars, and its expenses 86,262 dol¬ 
lars. Of this sum '3300 dollars were for six doweries, and tin additional one 
bestowed during that year. In the girls’ department twen^-twO had Mtecn 
admitted, twenQf had been placed at service in private families, two had married, 
and two had died. In that of the boys’ thirty-threa had entered, thirty had 
returned to their fripnds, or had been indented, and one had*died; 156 were left, 
and of the girls IJl. In the Lunatic Asylum, fifty-four had entered, twenty- 
eight had left, an# eleven had died, leaving 130; while irf the female insane 
department, nineteen had entered, twelve had left, and sevcir had died, leaving 
sixty-three. Of the pi^upers, thirty-two Imd ehtered, twenty-six had left, and seven 
had died, leaving thirty-nine. The whole establishment gives shelter to' 604 
individuals, including forty-nine negroes of bath sexes, and sixteen slaves 
belonging to it. 

Another charitable institution, the Hospital of San Lazaro, destined chiefly 
to succour those unfortunate persons affected with the incurable Kocuhea, or 
Lazarim, commonly called leprosy, a disease said to be peculiar to the West 
Indies. It commences its ravages on the toes and fingers, which first become 
atrophied and distortefl; then a small blister appears on their extremities, and 
joint after joint decays and falls off, until sometimes the whole h^nd to the wrist, 
and the whole foot to the instep is wasted. Some recover with the loss only of 
the first and second joints of their fingers or toes ; but the stumps remain 
insensible. 

“ This disease is prolAbly ossification of tlie artcrie.s, on which an inflammation super¬ 
venes, closing their calibers, and death of the part ensues, as in semile gangrene. It is 
regarded by the Creoles as contagious; and any one affeuted by it, if seen in the streets, 
is at once conveyed to the hospital. No instance has, however, been related of its spread¬ 
ing there to the nurses or physicians; and 1 have myself known the father of six children, 
who although longa maityr to this aficction, never communicated it to them orchis wife, 
although they visited him coni^antly in the cottage where he lived, separated from the 
other negroes, on a coffee plantation.”—AW/cs on Cuba. 

The road leading to the Campo Sasito.s, or common cemetery, is through m^an 
streets,.but the entrance to it is through a pretty shrubbery of roses, pomegra¬ 
nates, papftyos, &c., rills of water meandering through it. Palms rise in rows 
within, Vhcrc negroes are perpetually digging graves. Near it stands a lunatic 
asylum. 

The Military Hospital, lately established in the building which was formerly 
the Royal Factory of tobacco, is an immense quadrangular building, enclosing 
several separate squares, and presenting the appearance of a large fortcess, with 
massive high walls, well secured by gates. It was in these vast buildings that all 
the cigars of Cuba were made, and the tobacco packed for expoitation) when the 
trade in that article was monopolised by a chartered company'. Its capital was 
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1,000,000 dollars, and in less than fourteen years the property of the company 
amounted to 14,000,000 dollars; and the expense of boxes, superintendence, 
and labour, amojnnied annually to 46,000 dollars. All the employes and labourers, 
to ))reMcnt their smuggling, were compelled to live within the building.* 

As a military bus{)ital its arrangements are highly extolled by the American 
physician. It contained in January, 1842, 480 patients, and re‘ceived that year 
.5622. or these 5540 left it cured, 201 died, leaving 358 in its wards in January, 
1813. 

The comparative* mortality of Havana may in a measure j^e learned from the 
statistics of its hospitals. San Juan de Dios, in 1842, lo§t 507 of 2299 who 
entered; San Francisco de Paula, for women,' 181 of 4-79; San Lazaro, 18 of 
106 ; the foundling hospital, Real Casa de Maternidad, 32 of 169; the military 
hospital, just described, 204 ,of 6102; in all, 942 of 9155-^about 9.7 of the 
patients entered. 

Of the monastic rnstilutions, &c., that have been suppressed, Antonio de 
Lopez states that in his time there were twenty-three convents in Cuba, three of 
them contained nutis. ) 

Of tlie hospitals established by the religious orders, San Juan do Dios is the 
most ancient, having been founded by three brothers, hospitallers from Cadiz, in 
1603. During the seventeenth century, according to its lables, it had lOO beds, 
and 800 sick persons were annually cured in it; but as the commerce and popu¬ 
lation of the city increased, it is probable that the number was greatly aug¬ 
mented : the order lonsistcd of thirty brothers. 

The hospital San Francisco de Paula, dedicated to the. reception of women, 
was founded in 1665 #y Don Nicolas Estebes Borges, a“ native of Havana, and 
dean of the chureh flf Cuba. In 1730 it was destroyed by a hurricane, and was 
rebuilt in 1745. , 

.La Cuna, the Cradle^ was founded in 1711, at an expense of 16,000 dollars, 
and m^tains both the nurses and the foundlings. In 1842 it received sixty-four 
children, in iW^tion to the IQfi remaining from the last year; of these, thirty- 

Arrate. 

f Sebastian dcia Cruz, one* cf tbe few saved from tlie wreck of the sliip Perla. Covered with 
lags he entered the eit), ex.-i(irig hy his .ictiuns the laughter and mockery of the niub.'winch at 
first treated him as a lutmtic. lint his obstinate silence, the imperturhahle ipiiet and humility he 
manifested under their injuries, and especially the perseverance and courage witluwliieh he 
castigated himself, resting nightly on thorns, and rising covered with wounds, induced a more 
favourable opinion of his merits. 

Soon after his entrtinee in the city, he appeared in public, dressed in the third order of St. 
Francisco, and went about exercising charity to all the sick he met, whom he conducted to his 
bnrracon. There, he cured them, administering with great benevolence all the aid he could, to 
which end he applied the alms he received; and was at tlie same time their cook, their nurse, 
and their almoner. Thus did this singular man spend tlie remainder of his life, which terminated 
on the 17th of Majj l.jMf), witliout informing any one who he was, or wliciicc he came, on which 
subjects he\!‘’CP prt'served an obstinate silence. The account of his life is found in both Valdes’ 
and Arrate’s liistorKs of Cidia, but the latter fixes the period &f his death in 1778—80 much do 
historians differ. 
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two died, twenty-three were seftt out to gratuitous nursing, and two to the 
Casa B^neficencia, leaving 112 inmates; its income was 35,859 dollars, and its 
expenses .31,682 dollars. The name of its founder is confesfed on all infants 
left without one ui\^er its protection. There are beside eighteen other public 
hospitals on tjie island, located in its chief towns. . 

Education .—No report on the state of education m the whole isla^id has been 
made to the Sociedad Economica sindb that of 18.36, by Doll Pedro Maria Romay, 
and Don Domingo del Monte. Aefcording to that repprt,^ the island contained 
41,416 boys, froil^ 6vft.to fifteen years of age, and 32,660^irls, from twelve to 
lourteen. Havana maintained eighty-five white and six coloured male schools, 
in which 4453 white.and 307 coloured boys were educated ; and fifty-five white 
.and one coloured female schools, with 1840 white and thirty-four coloured girls. 

The second^vision of the island, St. Jago de Cuba, bad thirty-two white and 
nineteen coloured male schools, and educated 1069 white.bcys; and nineteen white 
and five coloured female schools, with 347 white and 145 coloured girls. Puerto- 
Principc, the third division, had twelve white male schools,*with 512 white boys ; 
and seven female schools, with 239 girls, not classified. The whole amounting 
to 210 schools, with 8460 white scholars; .and thirty-one schools, with 486 
coloured scholars. Of these, 3678 received a gratuitous education; 1243 from 
the teachers themselves, and 2435 from funds provided by the Sociedad Eco- 
nomica and by subscriptions, &c.* 

The report of 1842 states that the public funds for the gratuitous education of 
scholars, which not long before amounted to more lhati 32^000 dollars, has been 
reduced to 8000 doHjir-s, sufficient to support only apd 342 girls, in 

thirty-seven schools. The cost of instructing them in religion, fje^diHg, writing, 
aritlimctic, and grammar, vva.«, for each pupil, one dollar monthly. In the large’ 
towns schools are general, but in the country districts scarcely any are provided 
with even primary schools. Nuevu Filipina, with a' ])opulation of i|aiore that 
30,000, and containing tin? richest vegas of tobacco, has but ofUtochool for about 
forty boys, n-ccntly established. ^ 

The poverty of the labouring whites in the rural districts is one causfl ofthis 
neglect of education ; the oliiklren often have no clothes decent enough to appear 
at gclioi>], and some have none at all. But the high and ofiprcssive taxes to meet, 
no one dares publicly own, is tlie dl-pressing cflect. The enortnous exactions 
of Sjiaiu, the mother country, is the principal curse. 

Crime .—No statistics of crime have over been officially published : the fol¬ 
lowing report affords some data by wliich the aggregate may he roughly calcu¬ 
lated. Of the number of criniiimls, however, confined in the llaVana prison in 
1842, many arc brought frqm a distance, and includes all within llie'jurisdiction 

• Memoriusde In Sociedad Economica, Vol. ii., p. 2g0—370. The rcpoit, written hj Senor 
Del Monte was too lilieral in its tone to be printed entire. 

VOL. IV. 11 
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of the capital, a population of 631,760; the greater number from the ignorant 
population of the coiintiy. 


ACCUSED OP 


jAf 11 nler........ 

(Wounding *... 

RQbl>ery • ..... 

•Foixury aod pasoing coiinterfeit money 

jCarrying prohi* ited aruiB.* ... 

punrreN {rc^erta*}..*, ... 

'nehriety and riot...... 

Seriotia injury.. .. . ...'.| 

Rape and raTialiment. 1 

I Adultery.| 

Irncontrollabte anger (sert/iclff) .. 

Probibited games.. 

\ agraney.... 

Deserters from tliMO condemned to baid labour...' 

Deserters from the army.‘' 

Non-observance of police lawa... 

Suspected of various transgresrions,... 

Minor offences.. 

jSent to the prisons of other jurisdictions. 

! Total. 


VVbitei. 

{Coloured. 

i TOTAL. 

Rtimlier. 

1 number.' 

1 number 

11 

38 

49 

8tf 

151 

238 

132 

137 i 

260 

U 

7 

1 21 

24 

122 

146 

fi8 

4U ; 

114 

74 

H3 1 

157 

50 

50 1 

106 

12 

4 1 


4 

0 

4 

1 


t 1 

44 

;» 

75 

33 

10. 

43 

17 . 

19 1 

.2(1 

35 

0 ■ 

.35 

I NO 

282 

402 

102 

191 1 

383 

108 

01 1 

172 

45 

_Hi J. 

107 

1123 1 

141!) ' 

2431 


From this*n(tmb{r niu^t be deducted 107 sent to the prisons of the jurisdictioDs where the crimes were 
committed; also the convict dcscttcrs and the soldiers, 71. Of the :ih 3 suspected p»*rsons, it is calculated that 
2RS at least will be found innoc.nt, for persons in Cuba are uf>en impnsoried on very slight grounds of suspicion. 
Tbo 4A2 arrested f^r non-observance of police laws, cannot be classed among criminal, and, added to tbe preceding, 
make the numbi'r U2K to be deducted from the total, leaving 150d criminals. 

The sauie year 111 lunatics were confined in the prison until proved fit subjects for the Lunatic Asylum, making 
tbe total 2451 ; that lor IA41 was 2551, at the end ol which year 4R2 remiiined ronfmed; and at the end of 1842, only 
2B7» showing a doerc aae in crime. The comparative number of particular crimes iu tlu^ two years, were aa 
follows 


ACCUSED OF 

1811 

1812 

Dimiuiition. 


number. 

number. 

numlier. 

Murder.. 

• 4 

49 

45 

Wmtnding. 

310 

21K 

102 

Robbeiy.. 

372 

26.9 

103 

tlapc and .. 

2! 

10 

5 

Incendiaries... 

5 

0 

0 

Tnlal. 

712 

572 

2.1.'i 



1812 


numlier. 

1.512 

202 

320 

60 

21 

19 

2 

7 

5 

287 






„ Section of friduatry of tbe Soeiedad Economica. 
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The following is a comparative statistic of crime and education, reported in 
1837 to the Patriotic Society by the captain-general. Of 888 prisoners in the 
Cabanas, 494, clMurged with grievous offences, had not had even a primaiy 
education: to which may be added, 239 sick prisoners sent to the hospital San 
Juan de Dios, making the total 1127 persons accused of crime. The 4407 
scholars in Havana and its suburbs, compared to the accused, give a per 
centageof £6, and to the 1105 convicted in the capitania-general, give 2S per 
cent. The same comparison between the scholars and prisoners, gave for Cuba 
(St. Jago) 24 per cent, Baracoa 28 percent, Jignani 21 percent, Bayamo 5 per 
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cent, and for San Juan de los ilemedios 20 per cent. The greater number of 
the priebners in these places liad not received even a primary education.* 

Intoxication is very rare. With all the corruption JJf the bench, the 
murderer seldom escapes from punishment; and even the cktelliat receives no 
mercy, whicli,crime is now said to be unknown on the island. 

The section of Industry and Commerce has reported to the Sociedcid Economka 
on the subject of apprenticeship, for 1842, that they •have reclaimed from 
vagrancy 1411 boys, and placed them in situations to learn trades and the arts ; 
of these, 257 welg apprenticed in 1842. i>uring the year*this section also ad¬ 
justed 620 quarrels between the masters and the apprentices, and their parents 
or trustees; so satisfactory were their decisions, that only five disputes were 
referred to a magistrate. Of the whole number apprenticed, seventy-two became 
masters of their trades ; eighty-four changed masters by mutual consent; eleven 
died ; 159 absconded, 153 of whom were retaken and replaced m tl^eir occupa¬ 
tions. Fifty only were lost, many of these having been removed by their own 
parents or trustees ; fourteen were sent to the vvorkshops«of the Lanceros as a 
punishment ; and thirty-two were arrested for public offences. 

The author of the “ Notes on Cuba/’ describes the views from the Cabanas as 
truly magnificent. IJe says,— 

“ Far down lies a forest of masts, the tops of which ere hardly on a level with the 
base of the fortress and just beyond is the populous city, with iis*solid blocks of 
turretted houses occupying every space of the level land, and creeping half-way up its 
surrounding hills. Carry your eye southwaid, and trace the shorts of the little bay every¬ 
where studded with villas, its bosom covered by the large fleet of vessels trom every 
nation, riding securely at anchor; and the summits of the adjacent heights crowned by 
forts, protecting while jierfectly commanding the city—presenting, in their sullen gran¬ 
deur, a strung contrast to the peaceful look of the latter. How dwindled to pigmies 
are the moving throngs below, yet how the sound of their mingled voices sweeps up*, 
wards; even here you can almost distinguish the words spoken. And that sudden burst 
of music from those 'iiimerous convent bells, playing their merry tunes, as if to arouse 
the buried monks once more to life’s joys. Now they cease—and now agiun they all 
strike up a din, that would start a fireman from the slei p of death. 

“ But let us leave this spot, and following the parapet, sepaiated from the fortress 
itself by a deep fosse, trace all its indentations and angles. What a city of cmbattle- 
ments lies on your left, as you pass s?a-w'ard ! line upon line, and battery over.baTlerv, 
all adptirably supporting each other, and the whole on such ^ grand scale, that the place 
seems buJt to be gariisoncd by giants. The very air of desertion which Its long cx^it 
of unarmed cnibattlenunts presents, adds to its apparent strength: the largest cannoti, 
in those embrasuies, would look like a,swivel on the deck of a line-of-battle ship; a 
thousand soldiers paraded on those stupendous works, would only impress the beholder 
with an idea of their weakness. Not a single human being is Men on its walls; its 
sentry-towers, hanging over the abyss below, are tenantlcss, and silence seems to hold 
her court within the massive (iiclustircs. Suddenly, the roll of the rattling drum issues 
from its inner depths, and the trumpet speeds the message in repeated wild poles to the 
next fortress. It is the signal of the setting sun, and from battei^ dnd fort and the 
war-ship’s deck, is heard the evening gun ; but the sudden tumult is over^^be mingled 

VIeniorias dc la Sociedad Economica. 
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noise from trump and drum have ceased, and the 'spirit of the place seems again to 
slumber. 

“ Wo have now Jbllowed the parapet nearly a half mile; and beyond lies another 
fortress, the Moro, with its tall tower, its ‘ Twelve Apostles,’ and its ‘ Pastor,* ranging 
the surface of the water, and completely commanding the entrance of the harbour, itself 
an almost impregnable stronghold ; while to our right, within a mile, another height is 
covered by batteries that could sweep the whole intervening vale. V*’'ell might the 
palm of building be awarded to the Spaniards, but let us not forget that that of keep¬ 
ing has been conceded ,to the English, and Pt us profit by the history of Gibraltar. 
With a sufficient nurabei. of troops—a Spanish officer has said POOO—ihe Cab.Tnas 
would be impregnable ;‘jnnd should this port ever'again fall into the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish, our whole southerp coast and the Gulf of Mexico would be commanded by them, 
nor could any present power dispossess them of it by force." 

In the arsenal of the Havana there have been built forty-nine ships of the 
line, tw'enty-two frigates, seven packet*sbips, rtinc brigs of war, and fourteen 
schooners of war. 

The suburbs, or barrios estra muros, cover more ground, and contain a larger 
population than the city within. The line of fortifications embraces a sort of 
irregular polygon, of an elliptical form, the greater diameter of which is 2100 
yards, and the smaller 1200 yards in extent. 

ItARDOUI! OF HAVANA. 

Tlie harbour, topographically, assumes the form of a capacious basin, with a 
narrow entrai\(pe. The entrance between the Moro and Punta Castles, is about 
1500 yards long, and i|i its narrowest part 350 yards wide; and the harbour is 
said to be one of the safest and most strongly defended in the world. 

The depth of water at the entrance is about eight fathoms; the rise and fall 
of tide nearly two feet. There is no bar or other impedimc“-t at the mouth, with 
the exception of a rock under the Moro Castle, close to the shore, on which 
there is five fathoms water, a fiat rocky shoal extending about forty feet from the 
water battery. The length of this shoal from the inside of the Moro point is 
about sixty feet. At the time of the taking of the Havana by Peacock, several 
vessels were sunk in the entrance, about forty-five yards from tlie Moro; and 
their po8itio%|||sti^marked by buoys moored, over them. On the opposite side 
a buoy is moored to mark the Telino bank, about forty-five yards from the Punta 
Castle. No chart of the* harbour has ever been published with the sanction of 
the government. 

The wharves at which ships discharge th'eir cargoes arc not extensive. Ships 
lie, while discharging, with their stems or sterns to the shore; and thirty or more 
•ships of the largest class, and an equal number of coasters, liave frequently Iain 
alongside each other. There is ample space for the extension of wharves. Casa 
Blanca is on the opposite side of the harbour: where the slavers who frequent 
the Havana' liavt, wharves, and ship-yards, in winch vessels of all classes are 
tilted out, or repaired, and there is sp.nce sufficient for several hundred vessels to 
ride at anchor in front of the wharves. 
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On the south side of the entrance of the Havana there is a lighthouse, witli 

reflecting lamps and a revolving light, which may be seen *-*y-five miles 

distant. 

The harbour can ^e known at a distance at sea by the hills o| M^agna, 
which lie inlanfl soutli from the entrance; eastward as well as westward the 
land is low, with the exception of the Moro rock, with its lighthouse and fortifica¬ 
tions. Six leagues to the eastward are^he detached hills of Jaruco, of moderate 
heigitt. Dolphin llTllis seen some four leagues more westerly. 

The harbour is dyt vejy easily entered when the wind is north, or east-north¬ 
east, as tile channel lies nearly south-east and north-west. The wind begins to 
blow about ten in the morning, and continues till sunset, which enables vessels 
to enter the port dnrfng the day. In the rainy season the winds are often un¬ 
favourable for entering; vessels at this time anchor on the Moro bank and 
warp in. 

In the dry season, or when the nortes blow, there is some dijfficulty to put to sea 
from the swell which sets in to the harbour’s mouth. Generally vessels enter 
about noon, and depart about sunrise, excepting in the hurricane months, and 
later in the season when the nortes prevail. The anchorage on the Moro bank 
is tolerably safe. But }hcre arc so few dangers, that with ordinary care, there 
is but little risk either in entering or departing from this admirable harbour. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

UKCF.NT customs’ REGUI.ATIONS.—TRADK OK THE PORT OF HAVANA 

IN 1844. 

The alterations in the newp««ttf,in 1846, are favourable'toftpanish tonnage 
*and consequently go still more to tfie exclusion of British from the 

import and export trade; although, in general, they do qot materially affect the 
consumption of British staple-manufactures, as the duties augmented on some 
articles are reduced on others. ^ 

'Phe duties ou linens have been somewhat reduced, whilst those on cottons 
are increased, and some changes have been made in the classification. 

The export duties also have been changed, and the tonnage duty on vessels 
carrying away molasses is now exacted; all foreign vessels, by an osder just 
promulgated, are subjected to the payment of twenty-three percent ^wlditional 
tonnage duty, as difference between their registered tonnage andlhc Spanish ton 
of Burgos, or abide by the measurement to be made here. 
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Contrast of Export Duties. 

By Forf'ign Ships to By Spanish Ships to 

Foreign Ports. Foreign Ports. • 

’ Sugar, fotpierly . ' . 50 cents per box . ‘ . 37 cents per box. 

„ '* now ... 37 „ „ • . i5 „ „ 

Coffee, formerly . . 56^ „ per 9 lbs. . . 50 per 9lbs. 

„ now . . . 20 „ „ . . 12 „ 

Tobacco, fornj^erly.' . 161 „ <•, „ . .85 ,, „ 

,, now , . . 150 I, ,, . « 7^. ,, ,, 

Cigars, formetjy ,. . 621 „ per niil ) 

„ now , . . . 50 „ „ S ^ ' 

Rum and molasses remain free of duty. 

Copper ore.to pay nine cents per quintal. 

A fixed rate of duty on flour imported continues to }jt charged as follows; ^ 

2 dollars 00 cents pet barrel, Spanish growth, by Spanish ships. 

6 „ 06 . „ „ „ by Foreign „ 

8 „ 58 „ „ „ by Spanish „ 

9 .. 95 „ „ „ by Foreign „ 


p. f Spanish, in Spanish ships, .3^ p. ct. Spanish, in foreign ships, 17 

.{Foreign, in „ 23^ „ Foreign, in „ 3.' 


17i p. ct. 
33i I „ 


By royal order from Spain, instead of the rate of two dollars paid by each 
vessel entering the ports of Havana for the health visit, foreign ships are now 
subjected to the payment of one-third of a real for each ton of their rneasure- 
ipent; t. e. a vessel of 300 tons has to pay twelve dollars four rial.s, whilst 
Spanish vessels are now subjected to only one-half of the above charge, or half a 
rial per ton; being upon 300 tons, six dollars two rials. 


NAVIGATION OF THE PORT OF HAVANA, DURING THE YEAR 1844. 

In 1844, there arrived at Havana, 67 British vessels, of 12,659 ton<, 715 crew;' 
with cargoes, vaiqe 63,3121. 9*. fid.: and 65 vessels, of 12,49) tons, and 701 crew, 
departed; with cargoes, value 135,5311. 15.s. 8d. Also, 616 Spanish vessels, of 71,985 
tons; 851 American, of 160,102 tons ; 24 Bremen, of4353 tons; 16 Belgian, of 4418 
tons; 21 Dutch, of 4053 tons; 22 Danish, of4196 lo.is; 26 French, of 5738 tons; 
17 Hamburg, of 3796 tons ; 1 Kniphausen, of 322 tons ; 5 Mexican, of 409 tons ; 10 
Prussian, of 2967 tons s 8 Russian, of 2975 totv; 8 Swedish, of 2293 tons; 2 Sarditiiau, 
or 435 tons ; 2 Oldenburg, of 2.50 tons ; 2 Norwegian, of 710 tons ; and 2 Brazilian, of 
437 tons:—making altog.?thcr, 1600 vessels, of 282,698 tons burden. 
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British Trade and Navigation of Havana, daring 1844. 


ARRIVALS. 


COUNTRIES. 


VeMettt. 


There were 67 BrItUli'immber. 
veesels tliat arrire<l, of. 
which there were froau 
Great Britain, with 

general cargooR... I 16 

Great Britain—coala ...• 13 

railroad iron. 1 

-hallait.... ^ 


From Great Britain.. 


II alifax—flfh .. 

Guernney briek.ii. 

-ballant. 

Laguna —logwood... | 

St. Thoiiiaa—ballMt. 

Bai badoea'--ditto.. 

St. jAgo do Cuba—>ditto.. 

— AmIi.. 

Aricbat -ditto. 

Belize—logwood. 

-general cargo. 

Berivice—hajlaat. 

BuenoM Ayiea -jerk beef. 
Puerto Rko— pork, &c. •. 

Jamaica—coata. 

-ftab.! 

•-balUat. I 

Mataiizas -sugar .. 

.Newfoundland—Ash.| 

KaNsau—general cargo 

Abaco—ditto. . 

Sierra Moreiia —ballast... 
'I’amplco—fustic. 


ai 

»_ 

s 

3 

u 


Burden. 


From other parts ... 
Prom (>reat Britain. 
Fraciioiial parts ... 


Total. 


31 


67 


totitf. 


3,2A4 

3.463 

386 

292 

7.425 

7di» 

447 

321 

159 

3.16 

18(> 

342 

206 

65 

362 

201 

339 

24K 

26.7 

223 

13H 

279 

i.73 

Iftt 

26 

6.1 

!»ri 

102 

.5.200 

7.425 
.11 


Value. 


a. d. 


32,760 0 
4,530 0 
3,083 0 


DBPART7JRBS. 


COUNTR1K8. Vessels. Burden. 


iThere were 65 British number, 
resselt that departed, ofi 
which there were for) 

Great Britain witb| 

sugar.. 

Great Rdtain —produde 

copper ore.. 

rum 


logwood. 

40,400 0 fli— general cargo •••• 

"I-tustic.. 

! 6,4fK) 0 0 -ballast. 

800 0 0] 

For Great Britain. 


TOO 0 Ol 


3.100 0 
606 0 
6.0(10 0 
6(10 0 


4.000 0 
60 0 
73 0 
50 0 


363 0 
H72 0 
240 0 
46 0 


! 22.908 0 
40,4(8) 0 
% U 


,659 I <»3.3)S 9 Kj 


Orleans—Imllast .. 
Matanasas—general cargo. 
- sugar. 

— muiasses. ......... 

— pork, Ate. 

-toimcco ^.. 

ol- ballast.. 

|jera«y--«ugar.. 

o'Hamburg—ilitto .. 

0*—.— produce...' 

0 Aricbat molanses. j 

0 .Gibraltar—produce.I 

Tabasco--ballast.i 

0 Mariel— ditto. 

b|(/ieafHogos-coals.' 

0-ballast... 

olGuernsey—produce...... 

Jamaica—A hd.. 

BaUim<y’« — ballast. 

iTrieste-'produce ........ 

St. Jago d« Cuba—ballast. 

lifalta—sugar... 

Belize—ballast.. 

H ondtiras—ditto. 

Sierra Morena—ditto.. •• 


14 

3 

€ 

3 

1 

•1 


Halifax—produce , 

NtieTitas—ballast. 

Nassau—general cargo.,. 


For other parts. j 42 

For Great Britain....' 33 
Fractional parts.. .. •• 


tpnd( 


3J>95 
334 ' 
139 
393 
363 
301 
102 
121 


4.757 

340 
184 
1,093 
140 
363 
32C 
1,073 
483 
386 
160 
65 
170 
230 
159 
527 
204 
217 
130 
318 
124 
121 
130 
354 
459 I 
95 

248 ! 
61 ; 
20 , 


^alue. 


7.700 

4,757 

34 


£ • 


52,330 

9,333 

1,600 

3,800 

6,000 

600 


73,663 


23.roc 

130 

60 


0.300 

5,000 

5,200 

300 

5,195 


7,050 

1,500 

4,323 

3,100 

i 

1,0.33 

300 


61.865 

33,663 

4 


Total. 


65 


135,531 


In 1844, there arrived at the port of Havana, 49 British steam-packets, bringing 
568 passengers, quicksilver, cochineal, gum copal, &c.; total value, 6,710,280 dollars. 
These vessels departed with 782 passengers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OUT-PORTS AND TOWNS—PORT OF MATANZAS—PUERTO PRINCIPE. 

Thb city of Matanzas, which ranks next to Havana, as a cummercial port, was 
previously to 1809 prohibited to trade to any foreign country, and restricted in 
its trade in many other respects, though forming an outlet for the products of 
the richest part of Cuba. It lies on the north coast, fifty-two {nileir east of 
Havana. Its harbour, which is rather limited in anchorage ground, by^the mud 
brought down by two rivers, Is sheltered by a ledge of rocks. 

The bay, which is spacious, is protected from all winds J»u1; the north-east. 
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There are two cliannel%1tTie one in at the nortji, the other in at the south, end of 
the ledge; but the southern is only deep enough for coasting vessels. 

The most rjcent account which we have of ^atanzas is by the intelligent 
authot of “ Not?;? on Cuba.” He visited the place by land, and observes,— 

“ The country, after leaving the Carlotla and its beautiful valley, became rolling, and 
wore sterile the nearer it was to the coast. It was only when we reached the San Juan 
River, which runs by Matanzas, that it became again clothed in the rich verdure of cul¬ 
tivation. Its bordei^rwere lined by farms, and on its occasional meadow lands, herds of 
cattle and troops of hor es were gsenng on the luxuriant herbage. About a league from 
the city we passed the mly reSoery of sugar established on the island, and that one 
owned by an American citizen. Its sugan have been proved, by a Comparison, to be 
superior to the best in the state*, preserving, fn a measure, the flavour of the cane; still, 
in Cuba, the clayed article is preferred for its clieapness, the coffee and chocolate, here 
almost universally drank, masking its peculiar flavour. A market has, however, b.'en 
opene.d for it in Spain, which will remunerate the proprietor for his enterprise and 
outlay. 

“The outskirts of the town were composed of mean-looking, straggling, and often, 
deserted houses, very pictures of desolation and misery, with here and there a ti6nda, 
before the door of which was generally seen a number of pack-horses waiting for their 
driver, who was regaling himself with a glass of water after his dram of undiluted aguar¬ 
diente. There were no gardens nor gentlemen’s houses to be seen, although on the 
neighbouring heights were many beautiful sites; the grounds were sterile, and the sides 
of the hills covered only with a few' stunted bushes and short grass. As we entered the 
more populous parts of the town the houses improved in appearance, but the greati.-r 
number by far were of only one story, and presented irregular fronts, without any regard 
to architectural beauty. Our boarding house, the only one of the two in the city where 
English was spoken, was soon gained, and so fatigued had we been by our repealed pro¬ 
menades np the hills, that wc took possession of our uncomfortable rooms with a great 
fiegrce of satisfaction. The scene without was one, however, that could not fail to arrest 
the attention of even way-worn travellers. Close by us was the stone bridge of the 
Yumuri river, with the varied crowd of armed montcros, volanics, pack-horses, and ox¬ 
carts hurrying into or leaving the city ; and beyond the Ciimb-e, its long extended sides 
covered with a rich carpet of yellow flowers to its very summit, with here and tlicrc a 
solitary building or clump of trees irrcgulaily disposed on its gentle declivities. On the 
other side rose the high hill baek of the city, with cultivated fields, and palms and 
cocoas, terminating abruptly at the deep gap separating it from tlie Cumbre, with thick 
woods skirting the whole brink of tbc precipice; and to the cast the beautiful bay and 
its anchored fleet, and forts, and rocky shores. The city, itself, lay on a flat surface, and 
the first rising grounds of the neighbouring bill, between two small rivers which issued from 
llio islands beyond, arrd depositing the soil borne down by tbeir currents in the eddy 
fcxmied just before the city, rendered the water there very shoal, and prevented the near 
approach of vessels. In coiisecpirncc of this they are anchored about half a mile from 
it, and are loaded and nn'foaded by large launches of light draft. 

“The first lines of this city were traced on the lOih of October, 1693, by Sefior 
Manzaneda, under whose government it was founded. To the city itself was given that 
of Han Carlos Alcazar de Mitanzas: the last that by which it is generally designated, 
signifying the slaughter of a battle-field. 

“ The bark country of Matanzas is rich in sugar and coflee estates, and after it was 
made a port of entry it increased rapidly in size and coinmerce. It now extends an arm 
across the San Juan river into the adjacent mangrove swamp, where an embryo city has 
sprung up, called the Pueblo Nuevo; and over the Yumuri, at the base of the Cumbre, 
another s.rm narued Versailles. •Including these two suburbs, its population in 1841 
amounted to 19,l24, of whom 10,304 were whites, 3041 were free coloured, and 5779 
were slaves. The same year 480 vessels entered its port, of which 302 were American, 
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«nd rSS sailed from it ; paying to the government in tonnagsrana otner duties^nearly a 
million of dollars. Its importations amounted to 1,995,311 tiollars, of whidi 434,599 
dollars were for lumber from the United Slates; and its exportations to 4,374,780 dollars, 
of which 3,733,879 dollars were for sugar, 351,733 dollars for mola*8es, and 163,385 
dollars for coffee. , * , 

“It contains one cliurch (the foundation of which was cpeval with that of the city), 
which is now nearly completed, and another recently erected in Pueblo Nuevo f a large 
and excellent hospital; extensive barracks gairisoned by a regiment of Spanjsh soldiers, 
a theatre, and a cock-pit, like every otl^r town in Cuba,‘and, Jbr the benefit of my 
countrywomen I menj^n it—a solitary mantua-malvf, and milliner’s establishment. Its 
public library, which in 1835, contained 695 volumes, noWjjioajcsses over 1000, and 
reports made on 'I'Stttte the gratifying fact ihai^ was daily more resorted to. In 1827 an ad¬ 
junct society to the Sockdad Kconomica of Havana wa««stablishcd here, and now numbers 
nearly one hundred resident members ; it pt divided iuto two principal sections, one on 
Education, the other on Industry and Commerce, the labours of which have been highly 
iristriiracntdl in sustaining their respective objects. The jurisdiction of Matanzas in 1835 
cbnlained 4400 children of both sexes, of whom only S15 rreeixed a primary educatioi>^ 
and of tliose but 36‘0 in public free schools; the who^ number of schools amounted to 
sixteen. The recent reports of its section on education have, however, given a more 
favourable view of this subject; although it must be confessed, Ihat learning is*liere, even 
now, at a lower stale than in almost any other civilised country. 

“The houses of Mataiiiras arc mostly of stone, built like thostfof Havana in a very 
durable manner, with their windows as strongly barricadoed with iron bars. But the 
number constructed of wood, the Englisit one continually hears along the Bay-street, and 
the general cleanliness of the town, give to it somewhat of a home air. It ivants the 
bustle of Havana, nor lips it as many sources of amusements; but to many its very quiet 
forms an attraction, anil the proximity of its beautiful passeo, from which a fine view of 
its whole bay is obtained, its purer air, and the romantic scenery in its vicinity, induce 
many to prefer it as a residence. 

“ The manners here arc similar to those of Havana; the n'ornings are devoted 1o 
business, and in the evening those who have voiaiites and horses ride on the passeo, 
while the proiiicnadcrs ainnsc themselves in gazing at the ladies. I must not omit to 
mention that at this tiniij^ the merchants and sea-captains meet on the Bay-street, the 
Americans in front of a stoie owned by one of our countrymen, wliicli fiom lime imme¬ 
morial has formed a kind of exchange for them. The billiard-rooms, of which there are 
several large ones near by, arc then also crowded, chiefly by Spaniards and cVoolcs, who 
spend a large jiart of their idle hours at this game. Music parties are common ; social 
visitmgs are also kept np; it is conceded by all who have visited the twio cities, that the 
fair of Matanzas bear the palm for beauty. The plaza is also a favouiite resort at night, 
especially when the military btftid is present; but here, as in Havana, the female form is 
rarely seen in the stretts except in a volante, or at night. The Sjiinday morning is speilt 
by but a very small proportion of the poYuilatioti in public worship; shops are kept open 
all day, and only the closing of the custom-house, the police, and other public offices, 
and the cessation of labour in loading the shipping, distinguislf it from other days. The 
afternoon is especially devoted by the negroes to amusements, and in riiimcious places 
on the biff back of the town, and in the Tiieblo Nuevo, will be set n flags raised on high 
s'alls. These point out the spots where they congregate and indulge in their national 
dane'es, for the different tribes introduced here from Africa retain all their customs anil 
habits.” 

To the music of two or three rude drums, formed by stretching an untanneil 
cow-hide over the extremity of a liollow trunk of a tree, the crowd of men and 
women, gaudily dressed, keep time with their hands. These bails arc*U under 
the protection of the civil* authorities, who permit them to ^ake place only 
on Sundays and other religious holidays; they are never frequehted by even the 
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lower classes of whites, and good order generally prevails among their sable 
performers. Over each slave tribe a king and queen presides, and so great is 
the influence exercised by the former over his subjects, that complaints made to 
him of the idle or vicious liabits of any particular individual, not unfrequeutly, 
through his remonstrances, correct the evil. ^ 

Trade of Matanza $,—The importations are chiefly articles of food, and 
materials and macHnery‘'for sugar and >coffee estates; most of its fancy and 
other goods are brod^t from Havana. During the last piracies in the Carib¬ 
bean sea and the Oulf of Mexico, not a small portion of.lhe spoils obtained 
by murder and robbery on the ocean, found their way, overland from Cardenas 
and other places, to this city, where purdiasers were readily found; and smug¬ 
gling was carried on extensively here. At present, the custom-house regula¬ 
tions are strict, and piracy is now unknown. The principal business mart is 
a long wharf projecting into the bay, covered by a shed. 

There were, in 1844, forty-eight commercial houses in Matanzas, including 
several American, English, German, and French. Much of the products of 
the country is sold in the city, but a considerable portion is shipped for disposal 
in'foreign ports. The counting-rooms are all in the dwelling-houses of the 
merchants, and as there are no banks in Cuba, each contiiins an iron safcty-chest 
for specie; attached to the dwellings are store-houses for sugar, coffee, fkc. Tlie 
merchant and his clerks generally live under the same roof and dine at the 
same table. 

Matanzas has eighteen physicians and surgeons, thirteen apothecaries, and 
several barbers, for the preservation of the public health ; the last do all the 
bleeding, cupping, and leeching prescribed by physicians, and undergo ex¬ 
aminations, before licences to practice this minor surgery are granted to them.. 
There is but one cemetery for ail who die in the city and its suburbs. The 
public peace is intrusted to thirty-four advocates, eleven notaries and seventeen 
attorneys. Matanzas is twenty-two leagues cast of Havana, in latitude 23 dog. 
i min. 45 sec. north, and longitude 75 deg. 15 min. 42 sec. west of Cadiz. It is 
th’e scat of a governor, and includes within its jurisdiction a circuit of about six 
leagues. Within this-space are 161 sugar estate.s, employing 29,6y6 persons; 
175 coffee estates, with 13,.332 persons ; and 1881 farms and other rural esta¬ 
blishments, with 20,942 persons. The w'hole population amounts to about 85,050, 
of which 27,148 are whites, 4570 free coloured, and 53,322 slaves ; only 21,070 
of the whole reside in cities and villages. 

There are several beautiful drives in the vicinity of Matanzas. The neigh¬ 
bouring valley of the Yumuri is splendid, with its back-grounds broken into 
sharp pehks, or‘now gently undulating ;— 

“ lu cane-fields with their pea-green verdure, and the dark-grefen foliage of the 
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tall palms scattered irregularly over tliem ; its golden orange-groves and luxuriant plan¬ 
tains, with broad waving leaves; its cocoas, its almonds, and its coffee, with here and 
there a gigantic Oeyha spreading out its massive arras high in air. As the mist, which 
in different parts hung over the rcenc, rose in fleecy masses, or gradually dissolved in 
the increasing heat of the day, and farm after farm,, and CQttage aftgr cottage Beca^ie 
lit by the bright sun's rays, throwing into the bold relief the illuminated portions, while 
the rest still lay iu the deep shade of the Cumbre, a landscape was presented, that I had 
never seen rivalled even amid the picturcsiiue scenery of Switzerland.” 

It was here that, in 1511, numbersof the aborigines were cruelly massacred 
by the Spaniards; Shd the remnant,driven by bloodhou^s to the surrounding 
heights, were forced^ in despair to throw themselves over thgir brinks into the 
river below, cryuig out, “Jomori,*’ I die; whence the name of the vale and 
river. . ‘ • • 

“ On the ridge were several private residences, into one of which we were invited by 
its owner, wlio gave us that scarce article on a Cuba .'urin, a glass of fresh milk. In 
our descent to the city several varied and beautiful vie\(s of it, and of the harbour and 
shipping, were presented ; and wlien we reached the base of the hill, a short ]>it rapid 
drive brought us into the gap through which the Yumuri escapes from the valley. High 
precipices rose on each side, their summits crowned with luxuriant growths; while from 
the overhanging wails of the southern side immense stalactites of \arious hues hung iu 
irregular and grand festoons, amid which the entrance to a large cave was plainly 
visible .”—on Cuba. 

Puerlo Principe .—The city of Santa Maria de Puerto Principe, is the capital 
of the ceiitial department of Cuba. It is situated iu the interior. Mr. Turn- 
hull says, “ it stands between two rivulets, the Tiniina and the Satibonico, 
which afterwards unite, and form the Uio de San Pedro, falling into the sea 
at the distance of forty miles in the direction of east-south-east. The trade of 
the place, as may be supposed from its inland position and its want of water car¬ 
riage, bears no just pro^brlioii to the number of its inhabitants. In former times 
the Halos, Corrals, lU-ulcTigos, and Potreros in its neighbourhood, were tlie chief 
source from whence the capital of the island obtained its supplies of butcher’s 
meat. At that remote |>eriod it was not uncommon for 20,000 calves to be sent 
in the course of a year from Puerto Principe to the Havana; but the soil in the 
neighbourhood of the capital liaving been long ago exhausted for agricultural 
'purposes, ])y a bad system of husban6ry, and the sugar estates, which formerly 
existed Uiere, having been definitively abandoned, the la,nd has been laid down 
iu pasture, and the markets of the Havana have thus become to a certain extent 
independent of more distant supplies. 

“•it was formerly the practice, when grants of land were obtained from the 
government, to fix upon a point which was to be declared the centre of a circle, 
the circumference of which was to become the limit of the concession. This me¬ 
thod was probably resorted to for the purpose of avoiding disputes a^ to torrilorial 
boundaries; but in the sequel it had only the effect of making tliese qijftstions of 
boundary more intricate and hiore difficult of adjustment. 
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*‘The Hato was a circle, the diameter of tvhich was four leagues; that of the* 
Corral being equal only to its radius—that is two leagues in extent; the liea- 
leiiffos were thfe ioyal reserves, surrounded by the exterior curved lines of the 
Corrah and lintos, to which the original name continued tp be applied long after 
the land had been ceded to private individuals; and the Polrero.was a portion of 
land indeterminate in form or extent, but generally occupied, like the Hatos, Cor¬ 
rals, and Realeugos, as breeding farms i6t the rearing of cattle. 

“ The Hackndo Pl^ucipal is a generic name, including alfbut the Potrero, and 
is applied to breeding farms of the largest class; whilc^he /‘otrero, without any 
definite limit, is considered a place of inferior importance. In the course of time 
the cutTed boundaries of the Halo, the Corral, and the Bealengo, have been 
gradually departed from, by the ordinary exercise*«£ proprietary rights, by sale, 
deed of gift, or testamentary dispo.sition; as by another mode of exercising these 
rights, the original cattle-pen, as the breeding farms arc called in Jamaica, has 
been corivcrted into Tngenios or CafetaU, or otherwise applied to agricultural 
purposes. The difaensions of the Hato being so much greater than those of the 
Corral, the latter was formerly confined to the raising of pigs, goats, and sheep ; 
while on the Hato were bred the horse, the mule, and the cow; but this distinc¬ 
tion, like that of the form of the estate, is also becoming obsolete. 

“ The Bay of Nuevitns may be regarded as the harbour of Puerto Principe, 
although twelve leagues and a half distant, as there its produce is shipped, 
and from thence it receives its foreign supplies. The want of ail tolerable 
means of communication, however, for the carriage of heavy articles, is such 
as to threaten the greater part of the rich soils of the interior with a condemna¬ 
tion to perpetual virginity. 

“A few years ago a new colony was formed in the Bay of Nuevitas, which at 
the end of twelve years from it couimenceuicnt, could lioast of a growing popu¬ 
lation, already amounting to 1153 ; of whom 709 M’ere white, cigiity-sevcn free 
people of colour, and 357 slaves.” 

Puerto Principe is 151 leagues from Havana, has a population of 13,817, 
whites, .5784'free coloured, and 4433 slaves. Formerly the number of inha¬ 
bitants was much gretitcr. It was founded by Velasquez on the j)or't named 
by Columbus del Principe, now Ncuvitas; but was afterwards reproved to 
Camagiiey, a pueblo of Indians, on accuunt of the frequent invasions of the 
pirates. 

Trade. —Its importations in 1841 were in value 186,825 dollars, of which 
117,340 dollars were for provisions, and 10,000 dollars for lumber; its 
exportations' amounted to 74,595 dollars, of which 24,264 dollars were for 
sugar, and 11,000 dollars for tobacco; forty-nine vessels entered its ports, of 
irhich seventeen were American, and it received in duties, &c., 51,935 dollars. 
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The jurisdiction of the city, which ii tlie seat of a lieutenant-governor, extends 
over a population of 51,086, Of this 3010 arc on iiinety-oue sugar estates, 
forty-seven on one coffee estaO*, and 20,091 on 2201 farms; thjtjrest being in¬ 
cluded in the town and^villages. The wliites number 30,104, th§, free coldure^ 
7599, and the slayes ]3,,S83. 

TiiixiOAO, another of the seven cities founded by Velasquez, is situated 
a league from Port Casilda, on the south coast; and niftety f;pm Havana. It 
is the seat of a govenlSr, and contains 4877 whites, 4474 fi^ coloured, and 2417 
slaves. Its imnorlatilyis in 1841, amounted in value to 942,661,dollars, of which 
469,243 dollars were for provisions, and 170,090 dollars for lumber; its ex¬ 
portations to 1 , 157,571 dollars, of which 934,565 dollars were for sugar, and 
138,534 dollars for molasses vessels entered its port, of which 116 were 
American, and it received in duties, &c., 351,559 Tiollars. It has jurisdiction 
over a population of 28,060, of wiiicii 7004 are ou*forty-four sugar estates, 905 
on twenty-four coffee estates, and 1611 on 826 farms: the rest being in the towns 
and villages. The wliites number 10,280, the free coloured GQ92, and the slaves 
11 , 688 . 

The southern coast has tvvcnty-eiglit harbours and roadsteads, of which 
that of St. Jago de Cuba is one of the best in the world, and is protected by a moro 
and several batteries. The large Bay of Guatanamo has several harbours, and that 
of Jagua has a secure port, and is fortified ; the latter has six square leagues of 
superficies. The Days of Cortes and of Corrientes admit large vessels. 

From the Cape de Maisi to the Cape de Cruz on the south coast; and from 
Bahia-honda to the Punta dc Icacos 011 the north coast, the island is easy of 
access, and the coast-navigation excellent. The rest of its coasts is lined by 
«peefs and i.-land-s, within which steamboat navigation is safe at all times of the 
year. The islands off the coast vary in size, from a few yards to several miles. 
One of them, the Cayo dc Sal, supplies Havana with salt; others, like th§ Cayo 
de Vclii, have good anchorage; while some are so surrounded by reefs, as to be 
almost inaccessible. ^ 

The Isle of Pines, Is/u de Pinos, formerly so celebrated as a hi(iipg-plac§ fbr 
pirates, is ot^ the south coast. It has 117 leagues of supicrficie.s, but is divided 
longitudii\^lIy by an e.xtensive swamp, passable at only one point. The popula¬ 
tion is about 500, and has lately been put under a military and civil government. 
Its chief pueblo is Nuevo Gerona, on the west bank of the River Casas; the 
other is’the pueblo of Santa Fc, on the river of the same name ; it is watered 
by another river, the Nuevas. Its mountains arc the Canadas, Daguilla, Sierra 
de Casas, and Caballos. The Bay of Siguauea is on the west coast, and termi¬ 
nates south-west at the Cape Frances—but a small part of this^island^is culti¬ 
vated. 
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Sakcti Spibitus, founded by Velasquez, 100 leagues from Havana, is re¬ 
markable for the great" majority of its white over the black population. The 
town itself ccntains 5296 white, 2722 free coloured, and 1466 slaves; its ju¬ 
risdiction extends over 32,711 persons, of which 22.58 are on forty sugar estates, 
109 on three coffee estates, and 20,069 on 2668 farms. The whites number 
21,9^9, the free coloured 49.58, and the slaves 6784. 

Santiago de^ Cuba, more frcquectly called Cuua, was founded by Velas¬ 
quez. It is the capTai of the eastern department of ihe^sland, and the seat of 
an archbishopric :/anu situated in 20 deg. 1 min. north ItAilude, and 76 deg. 3 
min. 30 sec. west longitude. Its harbour is safe and commodious: the sea 
breeze generally’blows into the harbour during the day,'and the land wind blows 
out during the night. 

It is 230 leagues from' Havana, on the south coast. It is the seat of 
a governor, and contains 9326 M’hites, 7494 free coloured, and 7933 slaves. 
Its importations, in 1841, amounted to 2,631,421 dollars, of which 1,305,685 
dollars were for provisions, 57,821 dollars for lumber, 232,674 dollars for 
cotton goods, and 242,300 dollars for linen goods; its c.vportations amounted 
to 5,993,631 dollars, of which 4,4.i9,890 dollars were for copper ore, 55.3,168 
dollars for coffee, 356,499 dollars for sugar, 368,868 dollars for tobacco, and 
130,849 dollars for cotton; 160 vessels entered its port, of which 103 were 
American, and it received in duties, &c., 821,254 dollars. It has jurisdic¬ 
tion over a population of 91,512, of which 28,859 are in the towm and vil¬ 
lages, 8882 on 123 sugar estates, 27,456 on 604 coffee estates, and 26,315 
on 3524 farms. The whiles number 19,768, the free coloured 21,944, and the 
slaves 49,800. Four leagues west is the village of Cobre, or Santiago del Prado, 
containing 2000 inhabitants, chiefly occupied in working the copper mines in th«k 
neighbourhood; 

There are but few British subjects established in the province of Santa Jago de Cuba, 
with the exception of those engaged in copper ore mining, and indeed few foreigners of 
any nation, with tlie exception of Frenchmen, who are found in considerable iiiimbcrs 
in and around Santiago, botli from France and her ancient colonies, or their descendants, 
a.'-d whose example and exertions have had grAat influence on the agricultural prosperity 
of tile province; the cultivation of coffee may he traced to iheir immigration. 

*■ • 

Abktvals at St. Jago de Cuba during the Year 1840. ^ 

Spanish, 132 vessels, 13,879 tons; British, 125 vessels, 23,667 tons ; American, 
124 vessels, 19,912 Ions; French, 29 vessels, 6305 tons ; Hanseatic Towns, 10 vessels, 
1698 tons; Hutch Colonics, 6 vessels, .376 tons; Columbian and Mexican, .3. vessels, 
200 tons ; Danish, 1 vessel, 150 tons. Total number of vessels, 430 ; tons, 66,187. 

The Spanish arrivals were chiefly from the Peninsula, with flour, wine, brandy, hard¬ 
ware, dried fruits, soap, spices, coarse earthenware, provisions, drugs, silk goods, and a 
few other manufactures. 

The '^itish hrrivais were principally direct from Great Britain, in the employ of the 
English mining ^mpaiiies, with coals, mining machines, Cools, powder, and various mining 
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supplies; and a fenr from British North America with cod dsh, whilst twice or thrice per 
annum a vessel arrives from England with an assorted cargo of earthenware, hardware, 
sugar pans and mills, cutlery, iron in bars, powder, sheet copper, and glass. 

American arrivals almost exclusively from ports in the United States'with provisions 
and lumber, naval stores, and a .ew dried goods of native and other produce, candles 
soap, furniture, manufactured tobacco, and some hardware and machinery. " 

The French arrivals were from France, with wines, brandy, silk goods, furniture, mir¬ 
rors, oil, candles, perfumery, jewellery, porcelain, and a few other articles of luxury. 

Hanseatic vessels, almost entirely from Br^emen, with dry goods, hardware, gin, and 
some provisions. ^ 

The Dutch colonial arrivals were with dry goods, fruits, and p;^visions. 

The Colombian and Mexican vessels were from Campeachy and Lis^t, with grass bags, 
grass ropes, and hides. ’ ^ 

The Danish vessels from Hamburg, with dry goods and provisions. 

The imports of late years have been nearly equal, and are expected to continue so. 

Spanish imports for the year 1H41 amounted to . £ 319,320 sterling. 

British imports for the same period „ . . 18,999 „ 

But in comparing the two amounts, the fact must not be lost sight of, that large quantities 
of British dry goods, Hardware, and earthenware, are annually imported from/ammVa im 
Spanish bottom, ohieflu on account of the difference in duty, and illso from the facility of 
selecting the above-named articles as cheaply in Kingston as in London, and with the ad¬ 
vantage of being al)le to proceed there and return in three weeks’ tim.’. But it must not 
be concealed tliatthe Hanseatic Towns inteiferc with British imports, underselling us in 
many (5erman articles of hardware, cotton, woollen and linen goods, and glass; although 
generally speaking, they are considered inferior to British manufacture of a similar kind. 

Exuouts from St. Jago do Cuba during the Year 1840. 


A K T I C 1. E S. Quantity. 


I iiuhiImt. 

.IhJ 

Siipar, (’iii)iMl.lioxuf about 4 quinlftlHi 21/177 

> MiiFCUVudui(h(i)^hc<>d)tof aliitiit 7 <lo.i 

Giittiiii.balenuf 10.429 

MolasKea.liogalir.Mla of 117 bhIIw. I.OIW 

Thfia and Rum.pipe# of lUi Balh. 1,171 

Tobacfo.bales of WVlIw | 


Wax. white ami v**H«w.lb.! _JU,22.') 


A K T t C L E S. I Qatntily. 


I number. 

Pimtic..••.ton 1,400 

Lignum Titus... do.] 100 

Cigan...iiox ol lOOOj 5,000 

Hid 2,000 

Topper ore... too 27.142 

Uoublooiia. 2,2H0 3.17 

IjArd Dollars .. 12,807} 


In 1H1.1 there arrived at St. Jago de Cuba, 93 Kritish t* biels, of 28,537 tons* burden, value 10,3017.; of which there 
^Vre from (Ireat Rritain 9 vittrcls with coals ; 3,039 tuna; v.ilue: 1 with niachinrrf, 335 tons, 4047. value; I with 
powder, 328 tons, value llilf., 24 with sundries, 8,348 tons; value 0,7007.; 33 in ballast, 10,9^0 tons : total from Greet^rt- 
tain OH vesiets, 2:i,0ibt<ms, value H,l!i5/.:—2 finm Juraaka with aunclries, 415 tons, value 3567..I witli fish, 9.5 tons, value 
2507 : 1 with rice, 31 tons, value 8007.; .5 in ballast, 062 tons '^9 from Grenada in ballust, 3008 tons:->l from Bermuda 
III ballast;26.5 tons. 1 with oniotif, 2.‘i tons; v.'ilueSOO/. *--1 Irom $t. Vincent in ballast, 200tons1 from St. '^hotuas'a 
ill ballast, 194 tons 1 trmu Curar.oa in hnllast, 211 tona;-~l from Porto Rico in ballabt, 201 tons;.—! with fish, from 
St.JuhiiV, 124 Ions, value 4007.total fioin other partA, 25, .5.Vil tons i value 21UG7. :>-totul from Great Britain, 68, 
23,010 tons: vahie 81957. - - total, 93 vessels; 28,5.17 tons; value 10,.KH7. 

*1 beie dejiarted from Cuba 96 British vessels uf 20,452 tons' burdeit, value 387,1707, of which there were for Great 
Pritsin, Hi with copper ore, 27.010 tons, value 374,6407. I with produce, SOfitous, value KOOo/.; total for Groat Britain 
82 ves'^els, 27,310 tons, >aliie 3 h 2,64D7.;~2 lor hew Or loans in ballast, 200 tons; 1 for Bt. Crux in ballast, 265 tons, 
for Jamaica with produce, 84 tons, value 1550/.; J fi»r IdanzaiitHa with produce, 2.52 tons, value 2,0007.; 2 in btillast 
411 tons.;' I for M^mtego Bay in ballast, 425 ions1 for Cnufticyos with fustic, 2U1 tons, value 200/.t for Halifax 
w'lih produce, 65 tons, value 130/. for Havana with /ish, 124 tons, valiiu 400/.i tor Bermuda witii produce, 25 
tons, value 2507.;—loUl fur other parts 14 vessels, 9112 tons, value 45307. {—total tur Great Britan 82 vessels. 27,310 
tons, value 382,6107. 

During the past four years there has not been any great diflerence in ex]iorts, with the 
cxcept'on of colfee and copper ore. 

The exports of coffee have fallen off greatly during the last three years, owing to ex¬ 
cessive drought, but they may be expected to revive; whilst those of copper ore have greatly 
increased, excepting during 1846. The raising of the latter article only commenced 
fourteen years back, from which time it annually augmented in quantity, but its rich¬ 
ness or quantity of metal contained in the ore has decreased. 
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CHAPTER y 

aESCRIPTIVE AND AGRICULTUUAL SifETCllES OF CUBA. 

oo little that can afford information respecting Cuba, &nd which can be 
relied on^ is known in Europe/that we have endeavoured .to condense the 
various statemen'ts, and descripti^s upon which we can pjace any dependence,* 
and having rcducscf these descriptions to the least spac^ that w'ould be satis¬ 
factory, and interesting to the genertd reader, as well as to those who wish to 
acquire a more especial knowledge of Cuba. . . 

This magnificent island is very generally surrounded with reefs, witl^.' which 
arc many good harbours, apd through which are many safe channels. Of the 
interior of Cuba, the descriptions hitherto givfen "have been remarkably meagre. 
On leaving Havana for the interior, there was until the railway |o Guines was 
constructed, scarcely twelve mifes of road fit for an European carriage, 'flic 
rude volaiile was, however, dragged over rocks and ruts, llailroads, constructed 
by Americans atid by English engineers, and chiefly w’ith British capital, have, 
to a considerable extent, opened the interior. 

Havana, contains a population of above 100,000 inhabitants; four cotil.ain 
populations from 12,000 to 24,000; nine from 4000 to 9000; nineteen from 
1000 to 3000 ; twenty-four from .'>00 to lOOO ; forty from 250 to 500; sixty 
seven from 100 to 250; and fifty-four below 100. 

There are three principal high roads under the cart of the Junto de Pomelo; 
but they are in bad condition even during the dry seai,on, and quite impassable 
in most places during the rains. From each other roads branch oft'. The 
one from Havana to Knar del Rio passes through Guatao, cl Corralillo, ^a 
Ceiba del Agiia, Capcllanias, la Puerta de la Guira, las Canas, Artemisa, in the 
Parti'do San Marcos, fourteen leagues from Ilaviina, las Mangas de Rio-Grandc> 
Candelaria, San Cristobal, los Palacios. Hence west through the I’aso real dc 
j3an Diego, la Ilerradura, Consolacion, Pinar del Rio, forty-five leagues, San 
Juan y Martinez and Guane. 

From Havana to Santiago de Cuba, the route passes through Jesus del 
Monte, Luyano, San Miguel, Santa Maria del Rosario, Tapaste, Aguacate, Cei- 
ba-Mocha, Matanzas, Limonar, Taberna del Coliseo, Cimarrones, Guamutas, 
Ceja de Pablo, Alvarez, Rio de Lagua le Grande, Esperanza or Puerta de Golpe, 
Villaclara, Taberna del Escambray, Sagua la Chica, Guarac!il)!iya, Santo-Espi- 
ritu, Rio Sasa, Ciego de Avila, San Geronimo, Arrogo Tinima, Puerto Principe, 
Guaimaro, R'o Jobabo, las Tunas, I^so del Selado, Rio Cauto, and Cauto del 
Embarcaderdi Bayamo, Rio Cautillo, Jiguani, Rio Bairc, and Rio Contramacstre, 
Palma-Sorianc, Rio Yarago, Cuba. 

* By far the most valuable sketches are those londcnscd from “ Notes on Cuba,” 1844, by an 
American physician. 
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From Havana to Trinidad the rflute passes through Francisco de Paula, Ta- 
beiTia del Di<}ue, Lomas de Camoa; San Jose de las Lajas, Sitio and Lumas de 
Candela, los Guines, Pipian,' Bcrraeja, Alacranes, el Oaimito, Rio de la I|ana- 
bana, Rio Damuji, in the Paso de los Abreus, Pueblo and Rio de^>ao«ao, Riv* 
Autnirs, and several other rivers, among which are el Gaudan, San Juan, Gua- 
cabo, and Trinidad. 

After leaving HaTOna for the countrj^ nflli'loBd passes through well-stocked 
farms, and then trimmed by lime hedges, with white aromatij^flowers, both equally 
impenetrable to man» or Jicast; also, Iqosc stone fences, built of the jagged, 
hiSneycomb coral ,rock that abounds throughout the country. These often 
enclose whole acres of luscious, fragrant q)ines, each sustained by a short foot¬ 
stalk" above tlie circle of thorny leaves composing^ the plant, that spread low 
over the ground. The pine-apples often are obsqjved in all stages of growth. 
Some small, and blue, w’ith half-withered flowerets that blossom over the fruit; 
others ripe, largo, and of a golden hue; and a ffew, the hardier kind, of a reddish- 
green tint. * 

Fields are passed of plantains growing thickly together, bearing above their 
small frail stems heavy bunches of green fruit, with their terminating cones pf 
flowers; w'ith long, small, fan-like leaves, torn in shreds by the wind. Beyond 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city, its gardens, its farms, and its hamlets, 
are extensive sugar and colFce estates, with their portreros and woodlands, 
were common. The royal palm appears on every side. 

‘‘Sometime.*!,” as remarked by the American physician, “isolated, and irregularly 
sealtcTcd over fields of sugai-eaiie, with th ‘r tall, straight trunks, and their tufted 
crowns of long, bianch-likdt fiijj|:ed leaves, waving and trembling in every breeze, and 
glistening in the rays of the sun; they stood, like so many guardian spirits of the land 
looping watch over the rich \erdurc, stretching far in the distance beneath them. Now, 
in long avenues of turned Corinthian columns, their long leaves reaching across and 
intermingling, forming one continuous high-sprung arch, and their trunks glossed with 
white lichen as with paint, they led the eye to the country mansion of the planter, with 
its I'ool .yerandahs, and its back-ground of neatly thatched negro houses. While in the 
adjoining portreros, large clumps of them sheltered with their shade the cattle grazing* 
^Ajaeefully at their feet.” 

Coftcc estates are occasionally passed, with their low pruned shrubs closely 
planted, and divided into large squares by intersecting alleys of mangoes, 
palms, or rtraiiges; the latter laden with their golden fruit, very pictures of 
lavisli.wealth. The author of the “ Notes on Cuba,” crossed the island to the 
southerq town of Guines by railroad. He says, 

“ The whole country was under high cultivation, appearing like one immense 
garden; and as tii<. unwearied eye roamed over the wide expanse, and revelled in the 
beauties which hill and dale, woodland and field presented, it seemed impossible that 
. aught but peace could dwell amid such scenery; and the heart would insensibiy^lie filled 
with vague desires after some suth resting-place for the evening of life. * 

“ III travelling the women and men quietly enjoy their cigars, and ijie white, brown, 
and black races amicably intermingled without apparent distinction. At one place, where 
we filled our tanks, a lad brought us some cake and wine, which quickly brought around 
him my fellow-travellers, the exquisites; I joined also, biit when I opened my^urse to 
• VOL. IV. K 
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pay for ray portion, I learned that one of them had already settled for the whole com¬ 
pany. Knowing it to be the custom on the island that the first of a party who finishes 
pays the scut, .1 did not mingle my expostulations with my acknowledgments of the 
compliment. 

''Railroad $:u:idetiUi. —Again our cars were in motion, and when one-third on our 
route, all of us were eagerly looking out of the doors and windows at a large crowd, 
that Was gathered about a car sonic distance on the road before us. Rumour had told 
us, that the last summer the whole train had been stopped, and a large sum of money, 
that it was conveying to Guines, had beeo taken from it by robbersi who had been 
apprised of its remove'. Although it had no foundation, weT'-did regard with some 
anxiety the crowd, buttnon found they had gathered to look on the downward train 
that had run off the track. Not o-ie of the Monteros, huweyer, lent the least assistance 
to the few whites and negroes attached to the road, who were actively engaged in re¬ 
placing the cars. “To our regret, wti learned that it would detain us two hours; so we 
willingly consented to be rolled back to the last posada we had passed. Having been 
dinnerless, we made a general rush to its bar, where, amid garlicky sausages, bread, 
cheese, and Catalan wine, we forgot our disappointment. 

“ The sun had just set wheo'we continued our journey ; but the landscape was even 
more beautiful in the .soft light of declining day than under his briglit rays. The east 
wind had subsided into a perfect calm, as it generally does at this time, and an air of 
peaceful quiet hung over the whole land. Even the fringed foliage of the palms was 
motionless, and drooped pendant from the long and gracefully arched stems; reminding 
one of those bunches of ostrich feathers worn by the belles of past days, which then 
seemed to add so much to a stately figure and bearing. About us, surrounding objects 
were mellowed by the increasing shades, but in the distance all was becoming indistinct; 
save the giant set/ba, whose wide-spread foliage, like a vast umbrella, raised in mid-air, 
was still plainly visible above the gloom below; and the rows of tall palms on the bare 
ridges of distant hills, wh<>se trunks and tufted crowns were painted in bold relief 
against the clear sky. Star after star now rapidly appeared, for here no twilight forms 
the imperceptible link between day and night, and the whole fiimnment was soon 
blazing with its thousand lamps. 

“Now and then we passed an estate, on which the negroes wore clustered around 
large fires of corn-husks, which they were removing from thtr Indian grain, preparatory 
to grinding it for tjieir morning meal. The fires were sometimes close to the road, the 
fiames shone brightly on their laughing faces, and their loud cries rang merrily on the 
air as they cheered us. At the stations where we stopped there were also lights, anri 
some fires along the road; and many curious inquiries were made about the cause of our 
delay.. But our attention was soon engrossed by a large basket of excellent Galician 
ham, bread, cheese, olives, cakes, sugur-pliims, and wine, among which several buttles 
of champagne figured conspicuously. The whole had been furnished at our last stbpping- 
place, by the liberality of a fellow-passenger, one of the officers of the road, who broughj. 
us jjll around it to partake of its varied conterils. 

San Julian i>k los Guines, during the dry season, is one of the mo%t pleasant 
inland towns in Cuba. It then lies on a hard, black soil, and is free fromdtbat fine dust 
so annoying on red lands. When tlie rains set in, about July, from the streams that 
meander around and through it, and the d^ep ruts in the road, I suspect it rests in a 
perfect quagmire. It contains '2500 inhabitants, who are remarkably civil to str^gers; 
and being at the terminus of the railroad, forty-five miles from Havana, and only twelve 
miles from the south coast of the island, it has lately increased suddenly in ini^iortince. 
This is evident from the number of spruce modern shops intermingled with its ancient 
rusty tiendas, and a certain lively, flourishing look, quite uncommon in a Cuba country 
town. Thc-invalid will here also escape, in a great measure, from the drifting rains of 
the nortlxers ; tne mountains on the north almost completely exhausting the water of the 
clouds before Aiey reach the town. * 

“ The house% have before them wide, smooth pavements, protected from the rays of 
the sun by sbeds, under which one might enjoy a promenade, even at mid-day. It 
contains a large church, painted blue, a favourite colour throughout the island for public 
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building's. There was also a commodieus and cleanly-kept hospital for the destitute iu 
the town; barracks for soldiers; a public hall; a large ball-room ; and, as a thing indis- 
^nsable to the happiness of the inhabitants, a spacious cock-pit. 

<‘Tbe market was Blled with ''<uncbes of green plantains, and beap^of yams, yuca, 
sweet potatoes, and other vegetables. A long shed covered the butchem’ shambles, with 
large slices of beef and pork hung along iis whole front. Jerked porii^a fatourite pif- 
paration of the meat with the creole, was being prepar>*d close by, being hung ot^ poles 
over the smoke of u fire, having been first sailed, the only method by which meat can 
be at all preserved in this perpetual summer clime. ° 

“The market had ^cook’s-shop, with a dozen parrots in cage.#before it, which by 
tlieir screams seemed to invite all within hearing to partake of^bc savoury dishes ex¬ 
posed on the shelves. Among them were several with a light green*ulumage and yellow 
rrowns, brought from MexiCo, and highly valued for the ease with which they are taught 
to speak. , 

“ The creole is always an early riser. Several Ivere engaged in sweeping the pave¬ 
ment ; others were i.lustered arouna the milkman’s cow, which had been brought to their 
doors, and were wailing their turn to have their pitches filled from the slow stream, 
while a calf, tied just without tasting distance, looked piteously on, and at times showed 
signs of impatience, as he saw his morning meal borne oft’. When all had been supplied, 
he was muzzled, and his halter tied to the extremity of the cow’j tail. One ruSli to her 
bag was tried, but the cruel netting frustrated all attempts to taste the bland fluid, and 
the poor animal quietly followed in the rear, as the man drove his cow to the houses of 
bis other customers. 

“ At other doors, the malhokero was counting out his small bundles of green fodder, 
each containing a dozen stalks of Indian corn, with the leaves and tassels attached, the 
common daily food of the hor.se. On their pack-horses were bundles of small-sized 
sugar-cane, neatly trimmed and cut into short pieces ; selected small, on account of their 
snpeiior richness, nflciingto the creole a grateful refreshment during the heatof the noon. 
Others canied large matted panniers, slung over their clumsy straw saddles, filled with 
fine ripe oranges, the favourite and healthy morning repast of the native and the stranger, 
the healthy and the invalid. 

“ As the day progressed, mounted muntcros were seen galloping ihro'ugb the street.s, 
just arrived from their farms, each with his loose shirt worn over his pantaloons, its tail 
fluticring in tlie breeze, while his long sword, lashed to his waist by a handkerchief, 
dangled at his hack. Then there was the heavy cart, laden with Sugar for the railroad 
‘^lepbt, drawn by eight strong oxen, the front pair some twenty feet in advance of the 
lesl ; its freight of boxes, bound down firmly with cords, and covered witli raw hides, 
liy its side the driver stalked, dressed in a loose shirt and trousers, and a high-peaked 
straw hat with a wide rim on his head. He held in his hand a long pole, armed with a 
goad, H'ith which he urged forward hi.s slow-moving team ; often sti iking the sharp nail, 
at its extremity, repeatedly into the fiank of an ox, until the poor anim-dl, in his endea.. 
‘vours to escape, seemed to drag the whoie load by his sole strcngtli. Other carts wcpi 
returning to their distant sugar elates, laden with planks cut into proper sizes, an^/as- 
tened iu jjackages, each containing all the sides to make a sugar-box; thus put up, by 
our ingenious northern friends for the Cuba market. 

“ The^rriero with his pack-horses, eight or a dozen in number, was also seen urging 
them on by his voice and the occasional cretnk of his whip ; while they staggered under 
their *lieavy loads of chaicual, kegs of molasses, oi of aguardiente, and the halter of each 
being tied to the extremity of the tail of the horse before, moved in single files, carel'ully 
picking tlicir way. 

“ Beyond the town of Guines farm after farm occupied the grounds j some sowed in 
Indian corn as closely as oats, and just springing from the soil, intended for /ood for 
horses and cattle; or planted ^hrec together, the hills not two feet apart,^Ircady^in tassel, 
and bearing the nearly mature ^jrain. Others were covered with sweet |K)tato^ines and 
pumpkins; there was also a plentiful show qf okra and tomatoes, salad, carrots, turnips, 
and tall, tree-like cabbages, with yuca, yams, and other tropical vegetables, giving to 
the grounds a thriving appearance. Lung canals, with their 8idcs*embanked, traversed 
the flat plains ; and their rapid streams, elevated abovt; the level of the soil,^in several 
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places were drawn olF, to irrigate the land, by tjreaking; through their sides,' or by ob¬ 
structing the course of the stream by temporary transverse dams. 

•' The rivers in this flat district, wliich run parallel, are generally elevated above each 
other, so that nwny streams run from one and empty; into the river below. I was in¬ 
formed by an iiitelligent engineer on the Guities and Hayaita railroad, that in surveying 
its track, tl»y filuiid this to be the case of three considerable etreams, and that on one 
occasion, during a freshet, those most elevated poured their supcrab,undant waters, by 
side streams, into the lowest, and so swelled its current, that a large and strong stone 
bridge was carried away by it. The soil was black, resembling nuirsli-mud, but without 
a gtain of sand in itt the substratum being Hme-stone. It was so tenacious, that a bank 
a foot thick served to t^nflne the waters of a,canal, four feet mde, which, instead of 
washing away the sides,Mefta white deposit on them.” . • 

The foregoing* descriptive sketcKes are considered Applicable to iriuny of the 
small towns and rural districts of Cuba. . , . . - 

The portreroB, with grass whifA’ grows rapidly after the first rains, afford 
abundant pasturajc" Aj large herds of oxen and horses. Flocks of sheep and herds 
of swittf, under the care of a* few negroes, also feed near the unenclosed cul- 
civated fields of the lieighbouring farms. These are frequently unprotected by 
either fence or hedge, and the cattle are either tethered or under the care of 
keepers, or were enclosed in portreros. 

Negro Dwellings. —The cottages near Guines arc all thatched with palm leaves, 
with walls of poles, and mud plastered thickly on them to fill up the cracks, the floors 
being of the latter material, and often not higher than the ground without. They 
contain little furniture; a table, one or two stools, a cot, and a few plates or jugs, 
composed all the houpcbold articles; while women, dressed often in a single 
gown, half ojjen and half off their shoulders, and squalid, dirty children, with 
nought save the covering nature gave them, form tlie family group. The hut 
however, is tastefully shaded by groups of cocoas,* or wide-spread foliage of an 
almond-tree, with the ground l)lackened by the last crop of nuts, and surrounded 
hy plantains and qrange and lemon-trees, wdth air-plants hanging from every 
grove, or covering the rocks, wherever the foliage of shrubbery protected them 
from the rays of tlic sun. The slaves all over the island are remarkably addicted 
to their dances, and fond of dress. Mr. Turnbull’s account of the severity with 
which they are flogged and treated, is asscvtcd by other authorities to be greatly 
exaggerated. But wherever there is slavery th^ must be harshness, and the 
last revolt of the slaves in Cuba was certainly suppressed with little regard to 
their lives. If the slave trade be continued, and the number of slaves consc- 

* “Tlie cocoas looked so tempting, that I asked the price, wlieii a lad offered to procure four 
for one rial, or twelve cents. He wiis not more than ten years old, Imt without a moment’s hesi- 
bitioii, lie climbed up the tall trunk of one of tlie trees, lesting only for a moment mid-way in 
his ascent: and holding on to tlie long braiicli-like leaves, crawled into its tufted crown, and 
pii.slied off die fruit witli lii.i feet, crying out to me from liis giddy lieight to lake care of my head. 
Tile little fellow seeiiu-d quite fearless, winding Ills light body between tlie leaves, more than fifty 
feet in tlv'air, uii.l stretebing out bis full loiigtli to rcacli tlie liCst nuts. He descended without 
being at all faligii.'d. and procuring a knife, cut tliroiigh tlie ri'itd and sliell of tlie nut, whicli, when 
gteeii is not hard, and offered the vegetable milk, to me. In its unripe state it contains about a 
pint of refreshing fliJid, and the pulp is then so soft. tl>at it can, like eretim, be .semped from the shell 
with a spoon, lint neittier has that rich oily flavour thi-y possess wlien mature.”—JVo/cs oh Cuba. 
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qucntly greatly increased, the Spanish creoles ma^'well dread a period of as 
terrible retribution, as has been experienced in Hayti. We see little future secu¬ 
rity for Cuba unless the slave trade be entirely abolished. 

Agticulture .—The statistical tables that we have already gi^n exhibit the 
agricultural productions of Cuba, and greatly i'nportant as they are, \he whole 
product is but small in proportion to the productive capabilities of the soM and 
climate of this naturuily, ]»erhaps, the most fertile of the large islands of the 
world. Cattle are rawed, or rather without care, breed in ijjimerous herds. The 
number is estimated, at above 1,500,000. 

Climati'. —'I’lie climatff of Cuba is not so regular as that of the more southerly 
islands, and from the proximity of the north-western parts to "the continent of 
America, it is sometimes so cold that at some few hundred feet above the sea 
ice occasionally forms. Snow never falls, but hail-s'orms occur. 

It has its rainy and dry seasons, but they do n«t appear to be regularly de¬ 
fined. Destructive liurricanes have .sometime.s devastated the country. Although 
some low parts are unlieallliy, the clinnite of Cuba is generally salubrious. The 
island is frequented by invalids from the United States, and during late years 
inns and boarding-l)Ousc.s, with good arcommodation, have been established by 
American citizens. Earthquakes occur in the eastern parts of the islands, and 
have occurred at Havana'. 

lA 

Forests .—Immense districts, es])ecially the mountain regions, are still covered 
with trees Among which the magnificent Ceiba and gigantic mahogany trees 
with other valuable woods for furniture and for sliip-building abound. Many 
varieties of majestic palms, plantains, and some beautiful hard woods also 
abound. Maize and the yuca grow in ('uba, and many esculent roots, and fruits 
are indigenous. 

Auimals .—One indigenous quadruped only has ever been known. This is 
the /iMiVifl, which resembles a great rat, about eighteen inches.long without the 
tail. Amphibious animals are, liowever, abundant, among which are the alli¬ 
gator, manati, tortoise, and others. The domestic dog and rat have become wild, 
and it is said fierce. Large scrpents,*frora ten to twelve feet long and froin site 
to eight inches thick are met witi), but not frequently. MosquiLoe.s and someother 
insects are numerous, and in the low districts very annoying. Asses and pigs 
are numerously bred. Birds of the niost,beautiful plumage enliven and adorn the 
country. On the coasts and rivers many delicious varieties yf fish abound, with 
which the markets, especially that of Havana, are supplied. 

Minerals .—It does not appear that much gold or silver have ever been found 
in Cuba. Excellent bituminous coal l\as been dug hear Havana, and iron is said 
to abound in the mountaius. The copper mines, near Santiago^ wcre»worked 
and abandoned in the seveute*enth century. Three companies were formed some 
years ago to reopen and work these mines, which have becn^ executed by great 
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outlay and by the aid of steam engines, witji considerable success. The ore has 
been chiefly imported for smelting to Swansea. A copper mine in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ^^anta Clala has been opened by an American company; but from 
its inconvenient access, and the less rich mineral, ifrhas been worked with far less 

C ' 

advantage than those near Santiago and Cuba. Bitumen, asphalte, marble, and 
jasper are also found, but the wretched means of internal communication, prevents 
profitable enterprise at any distance fro^ the sea coast; except as far ns regards the 
railway (forty-five miles) to Guines and four very minor frilways, all constructed 
by Americans of E'figlishmen, the means of transport are both difiicult and 
expensive. 

Steamboats 5iave for some years been established for conveying passengers 
between Havana and the other ports of the island; and this mode of visiting all 
places on the sea-coast has become convenient and speedy. 

No foreigner can land in*Cuba without procuring security to the government 
for godd behaviour from a responsible inhabitant. 

Revenue .—^The revenue is derived from—1. Import and export customs 
dutie.s; 2. linpriestos infemres, which comprise taxes on the consumption of 
butchers* meat, stamped paper, taxes on hucksters, municipal dues, sales of indul¬ 
gences, taxes on cock-fights, lotteries, &c; 3. Deductions from church revenues; 
4. Deductions from official salaries; 5. Royal lauds, vacant tithes and estates, 
vendable offices, &c.; 6. Casual receipts, deposits, confiscations, donations, &c. 

Government —The captain-general is supreme military commander of the 
whole island, and civil governor of one of the two great divisions of Cuba. The 
governor of the other part (Santiago de Cuba) has independent civil power, re¬ 
sponsible only to the court of Spain. The captain-general is, however, ex officio 
incident of the Audiencia Real, or supreme court. The municipalities have 
ttefr tiymthlkkntca, and the rural districts jueceos pedoneas, or magistracies. 

The History of Cuba consists of little more than a catalogue of captains- 
general and bishops from the time of the first Captain-general Vclasque^s in 1511 
down to the year 1809-10-11, when the ports of Cuba were opened to the ships 
a'ld trade cf foreign countries. During which period fifty-four or fifty-six cap- 
tains-general ruled, or misruled, tills splendid island. General Tacon,-who"was 
tfinted in 182.5, was by far the most efficient of these governors, 
the early settlement of Cuba, the expeditions to Mexico, the capture of 
Havana by Admiral Peacock and Lord Albemarle, and the opening of the l)orts> 
we have already noticed: for other particulars See Spanish Colonial Policy. 
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CITAFTER XI. 

PORTO RICO. 

The fertile island of Porto Rico lies between the latitudes of iff deg. <54 nun. and 
18 deg. 31 min. noith, and the longitudes of 65 deg. 39 min/’ayd 6? deg, 21 min. 
west. Its length is stated^io be about 100 miles, its average breadth about thirty- 
nine miles. Its area is computed at about 3750 square miles, l^eing about 2300 
square miles less than the area of Jamaica. A ridge of mountains extends from 
the east to the west end of the island. Some of the rivers which flow down are 
navigable for small vessels; and some of the numerojis coves and inlets form good 
harbours for large ships. The soil is generally fertile and Ijeautifully undulated. 
There arc no serpents or other reptiles. There are large rats, which do great 
injury to the sugar-canes. The climate is generally salubrious'; but some parts 
are subject to rains, others to droughts. ^ 

Porto Rico was discovered by Columbus in 1493. It was invaded in 1509 
by the Spaniards from St. Domingo; and the natives, said to have amounted to 
()00,000 in number, were cxtermin.ated in a few years. The Spaniards, however, 
derived no profit from this i.sland, though it subjected them to great expense. 
I'onct- de Leon, who, in his voyage in search of the fountain of perpetual life, 
discovered Florida, was the explorer and conqueror of Porto Rico. 

The laws of Spain, as administered in Cuba, are those of Porto Rico ; and 
in the latter these laws are particularly severe in regard to foreigners; especidlj^ 
ff Protestants. Every foreigner who arrives in Porto Rico, mufi;^ ^efqr^,-^- 
lands, find security on the part of responsible residents, for his good behaviour. 
After six months, the foreigner must either domiciliate or leave the island. I n 
order lo tIomieUictfe. he must profess the Roman Catholic faith, the onh/ religion 
tokrated. If he decline, he must Iqjivc Porto Rico. The difficulties in the 
way of a foreigner establishing himself in trade, even when domiciliated, artf ex¬ 
ceedingly vexatious, if not in partnership with a Spaniud. Foreigners 
ever, havennanaged, not only to overcome all religious scruples, but to 
proprietors of estates; and the rapid agricultural improvement is chiefly owing 
to the enterprise of such foreign residents. 

The population, according to an estimate based on the last census, is stated 
at 500,000 inhabitants of which there are not more than about 50,000 slaves. 
Free labour prevails in this colony. Among the slaves there are jnany of those, 
or their offspring, which the "emigrants from Spanish St. Doming^ brought with 
them; most of the settlers from the Danish, French, and Britisji islands did the 
same. 
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Porto Rico is an agricultural colony. If has no manufactures, nor have any 
mines of gold or silver, or other minerals, been worhed. Gold is found in small 
lumps atid in iS’ist in the streams running from the mountains, and a licence has 
boen recently granted to a company in the island to search for gold, which is 
supposed to be abundant on the mountains. Copper, iron, and lead, have also 
been found. A coal mine has also been discovered, but it) a place of very diffi¬ 
cult access, twelve miles inland from Port Arecibo. There are two salines or 
salt ponds, worked 1>V the government, bilt yield only about^l57 tons of salt. 

Hoads. —There are no roads of any extent for wheel carriages in the island. 
All travelling is nerformed either on foot or on horseback. 

According to an official return of 1840, the land cultivated, and its produce. 


were as follows; 
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During the lust fifteen years several thonsancls of acres have been cleared 
and cultivated. The lands are ol’ten held in vcrygniall lots. 

Tn 1828, 1,437,285 acres were held by 19,140 proprietors. At the same 
time, 423 individuals were proprietors of estates regularly worked by slaves ; 
275 of which were sugar, and 148 coffee ])lantations; 17,440 j)ro))rietors were 
graziers who bred cattle, and who also raised provisions and some coffee. In 
1802, there were but twenty-nine sugar estates in Porto Rico, and the total value 
oP exports was estimated at 57,500 dollars’. 

We a»'e indebted for valuable information relative to Porto Rico to Di-. Reid, 
who practised for some years as a physician on that island, from whence he ha.s 
recently returned « 

“ Previously to says Dr. Reid, in a manuscript rcpoit, “ Porto Rico was little 

known to, and less fr«pietitcd by, foreign adventurers on account of the policy observed 
by the government, which bad a tendency to exclude strangers, by opposing almost 
insurmountable obstacles to their settlement. 

“ Ailterior to the period alluded to, strangers were required to produce the most un¬ 
doubted ^vidcncj of being Roman Catholics, in order to become domiciled, and they were 
also under the necessity of becoming naturalised after five years’ residence—I say that 
formerly this was not optional but of necessity. A stranger, before lie was permitted to 
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land in the island, was to give sccinity for good political and moral conduct, and sup¬ 
posing tlmUlic were able to surmount these difficulties, such were the jealousy and illi- 
bcrality of the government, that few were induced to remain in a country where no 
prospect of success appeared. '* 

“ In IK28, however, Ihe leniency and liberality of Don Miguel La TsRie, tj;ien captain- 
general, by relaxing tlie rigour of former observances, bad great effect in removing the 
impediments to llie establishment of foreigners in the island. La Tone acted Strictly 
according to the spirit of the Ileal Cedule of 181.'), having for its object the encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture and commerce in the Spanish colonies. 

“ Thus the Domicitllo was procured byirpaying a trifling sum p; money, and by the ap¬ 
plicant complying whh certain formalities. 

“ Moreover, governmenf cticouragcs, instead of damping the enterprise of foreigners, 
convinced, that in this manner, the resources of the island would be best develojied. 

“ In consecpiencc of the encouragement given under the adinhiistration of La Tone, 
a considerable, migration took place to tlos island. 

“Planteis from the neighbouring islands of St. Croix and St. Thomas, sold their 
estates and brought tlieir .slaves and ea|)ilal to this couittry, lured by the superior fertility 
of the soil, and the liberality of the. government as administered by La Tone. • 

“ Several planters of the windward British and French islands, acted like the people 
from St. Thomas and ,St. Croix. 

“ Merchants also had their attention attracted towards this spot, and the estahlish- 
nienl of several eommercial houses now existing was effected. 

‘‘ .Seeonded by foreign enterprise and foreign cajutal, this island has continued to 
prosper in a most extraordinary dogicc since 1828 ; and it has been a source of consider¬ 
able revenue to tlu' mother country. 

‘‘ But iiolwitlistiuidiiig the rapid improvement nhieh has been effected in this island, 
and the eonliiiued inere.ase of its staple expoils, the iinprovemctil would have been still 
gn ater, and tlu'export eonsiderahly lar^L'T, ftiif for tfic oppri'n/tirr duties imposed vpoti all 
artieles of iieeessari/ eoiisiimpliini, and, the fretjiieut heanj exaelions made Inj the go¬ 
vernment towards the support of the war in Spain.. 

The.M'eanses, by lessening the piofiis of the planters, have prevented them from 
extending their estates. Thus the aiUancemeut in the. cultivation of the soil is more due 
lathe e.ontiuueil influx of new settlers with their important capital, than to the prosperity 
’»iid advancing opa'-iations of tliculd. 

“ Some years ago tlie great mass of the inhabitants di.l not icquire, and scarcely 
knew,Jlhc use of many ailiclcs which arc now considered necessary. 

“ Of this class are fine cotton goods, hue linens, and woollen cloths. The natives o^ 
*the present day, throughout the island, a*c extremely fond of dress and fine apparel. ., 

“ Forjncrly peojilc were very remiss in furnishing there houses; at present they pay- 
great attenliun thereto. I might multiply intances of the advJncing civilisation of the 
natives, foyiiiiig by far the greatest proportion of the population. 

“ All the machinery for the raanufactuiK; of sugar and rum is allowed to be imported 
duty free. Men cannot be imprisoned for debt, nor can a planter’s estate be sold, or any 
of his implements of agriculture and manufacture, unless he owes at Itr.t two-thirds of 
the whole value of his estate. 

“ If a proprietor sell an estate or a house here, in order to remit the proceeds lie is 
required by the government to pay 10 per cent on the amount of the property sold.” 

Tlie sugar estates and other plantations are situated on the sea«oast,.Acar the 
capital and other towns or puehtos. 

VOL. IV. 
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Slaves .—The following are the regulation* respecting slaves in the Island of 
Porto Rico. “ In every large and small town there is an alcalde or justice of the 
peace, and likewise a person appointed for the special protection of the slaves, 
called a syndic who is expected to see that justice is done them. It isi always in 
the power of a slave to purchase his freedom as soon as he can collect sutScient money 
for the purpose, and the master and slave generally come to an understanding as io the 
price, if the value is not ascertained, which it generally is in most instances, from the 
master having purchased him, or from other circumstances; »!*d he cannot demand 
more than he has given .’or him, unless he has taught him any trade, when he is allowed 
to demand a higher price, but the general value of a slave flot knowing a trade is 300 
dollars, though some are not worth so much, and if they cannot agree, the slave goes to 
the syndic, and one person is appointed on the part of the slave, and another on that 
of the master, and in case of difference, the alcalde appoints a third, who fixes the price, 
which the master is then obliged to take. The slave can also change his masti’r, but 
the owner is not bound to sell him to any third person if he docs not like it, unless either 
of the following can be proved against him, that the slave is either badly fed, ha<lly 
clothed, ill-treated, or prevented from going to church, and if the slave can prove either 
of these, he may go before the syndic and demand to change masters; the syndic will 
then order the master to sell him within a specified time, and the slave has a paper given 
him, authorising him to find another master; the master is at the same time ordered to 
fix his price, and if no one will give the sum asked by the master within the time fixed 
by the syndic, he is obliged to take the highest price that may have been offered for the 
slave. All this appears favourable for the protection of the slaves, but it is j)riiicipally 
those only in the towns who have means of access to the syndic, and can derive advan¬ 
tage from it, as in the country, wlicn slaves have bad masters, it is a very difficult thing, 
and almost impossible for them to make a complaint, for from the strict regulations on 
the estates ifis difficult for them to absent themselves a sufficient length of time to go 
to the syndic; when, how^ever, they are well-treated, which they arc in most instances, 
tliey are very careless about purchasing their freedom, us after they are free, they 
are subject to serve in the militia, and fill the parochial offices. When a slave has 
saved a little money, sufficient to purchase a head of cattle in which the island abounds, 
he can buy one with his master’s consent, and-let it to a free man, who pays him half 
the earnings, and the master sees that the slave has justice done him, whereas, if he were 
free, he would no! have any master to protect him. Many slaves are enabled to become 
possessed of property much more than sufficient to purchase their freedom, but when 
they die, what they leave, becomes the property of the master. But the masters do 
not take It, but give it to the wives and children of the deceased. The distinction, 
however, between black and white inhabitants is not made with reference to colour, for a 
black, as soon as he has purchased his freedom, is considered a white man; and when 
they show any hair upon their heads, they arc taken to serve in the militia, the Spanish 
law not allowii^g any but while people to become soldiers, except three companies of 
black artillery who are distributed over the island, having officers of their own, with white 
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officers over them. There are in the isknd seven battalions of militia of 1000 mcneacii, 
formed from the free inhabitants, independent of the regular troops, who ftirnish guards 
over the different prisons in the tojvns and village^ keep the slaves in subjection, and per¬ 
form other duties. 

Labmr^ —The work on the estates is generally done by both free people and slaves; 
the free peopiC are employed in planting and cutting the canes, and digging ditches, 
but it is very difficult to get them to work in^the boiling houses, where the ntgrocs are 
principally employed ;«#*n a few estates, however, where they are v^ell-treated, and are 

% i 

regularly paid, they are employed at ail the diTcrent works tha^ars in hand indiscrimi- 
nately with the negrd slifves.- What the proprietors of estates complain of with 
regard to the free labourers is, that they cannot depend upon their remaining with 
them, but from some whim, or from having managed to get a little money in advance, 
they will leave their work at once, frequently without giving any notice, and at a time, 
perhaps, when it may he very inconvenient to lose them^: whilst they work, the general 
pay which the free labourers receive is six dollars, or alxnit twenty-four shillings per 
month, and they receive the same provisions as the slaves, and the negni drivers have 
charge over tliem as well as the slaves. 

The north and south sides of the island arc so much separated by the chain of hills 
which run through it, that whilst they have had abundance of ram on the north side, 
the crops have eoiisii!cr,ihly failed on the south side from the want of it. The British 
North Aineiicaii colonies have latterly purchased large quantities of Porto Rico produce, 
and the tisli they iiiqioil is more approved than that of either French or American 
curing. 

Seai’OBTS. —The following are the legal ports for the importation of goods, 
end the exportation of produce: San Juan de Porto Uico, the capital (population 
& MOO) ; lllayugas, Ponce, (luayania, Agiiadilla, Cabo Royo, Guayanilla, Salinas, 
^lanali, Patillas, Peniielas, and Sagucrillo. 

The priiicijial articles exported are, sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cotton, to¬ 
bacco, hides, live-stock, dyewoods, lignum vittc, and timber, ground provisions, 
rice, salt, &c. 

Tlie sugar is nearly all muscovado, no clayed sugar being made in this island. 
Tlie molasses is of a good quality, and*exported chiefly to the United Slates, yhe 
rum in general is inferior to that manufactured in the British West Indies. 

The coflee of this island is of good quality, but scarcely equal to that of St. 
Domingo in flavour. . 

TBe cotton is of fair quality, but the fibre is short. Indigo is indigenous. 

Tlie‘tobacco, though rather inferior to that of Cuba, is of good quality for 
smoking. It is produced only by free labour. 

The hides are large, and the cattle are of a good breed. Numbers of them 
are carried to the neighbouring islands. Tiie beef is good, and the little Porto 
Rico are superior to those bred on the Spanish main. 
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^Mgar.—In 1814, scarcely enough of sugar was grown for the consumption 
of the island. According to official documents, the quantity of sugar exported 
from all parts 6f Porto Rico in 1839, amounted ^o 69,245,783 lbs., valued at 
2,423,602 dollac?. The ports of exportation were- 

Rk=o, 9.441.247 Ib^, G.aj.m., ''f': 1 Aff 



20,000 lbs. . roo-jroiu. 

Coffee.~'^\\>i quantity exported during the year 1839, jvas 8,j38,.lb2 lbs. 

valued at 853,836 dollars. The ports of exportation wfre— 

Porto Rico, 517,471 lbs.; Miiyugas, 3.187,200Xht...: .Pifeo,'(itbs,; \TUtt-”' 
yama, 304,248 lbs,; Agua‘li'>-,r.i4,OI4 lbs.; Cabo Royo, 283,977 lbs.; Arcibo, 
.507 289 lbs.; Naeofl lbs.; Iluniacao, 8(5,300 lbs. j (iuayaiiilla, 288,115 lbs.; 
Salin'-' “’*• 5 Maiiati, .57,03(5 lbs.; Palillas, 2-1,.325 lbs,; Penuclas, 92,009 lbs. 

Molasstes. —3,311,719| gallons of molasses, valued at 496,759 dollars, w’crc 
exported during the year 1839. The poits of exportation were— 

Porto Rico, 288,627 gallons; Mayiigas, 44(5,7,34gallons; Agnailillu, 2942gallons; 
Ponce, 915,637 gallons; Guayama, 1,244,098 gallons; Cabo Royo, 37,895 gallons, 
Fayaribo, 57,74(5 gallons; Arcibo, 88,888 gallons ; Nugnabo, 47,500gallons; Iluma- 
cao, 56,509 gallons; Guayanilla,91,382 gallons; Salinas, 4108 gallons ; Maiiali, 1810 
gallons; PatilKis, 28,9,33 gallons. 


Cotton woo/. —1,18.3,973 lbs. of cotton, grown in (he i*rlantl, valued at 189,435 
dollars, were exported during (he year 18.39. The ports of exportation were — 

Porto Rico, 3(51.484 111'.; M.iyiigns, 503.022 lbs.; Cliiavam.i, 817(5 lbi.: Aauadilla 
309,097 lbs.; Guayanilla, 220t) lbs. 


Lice stock. —The value of live stock exported i.s given for the same year as 
follows: horses, 7023 doltuis ; mules 4.340 rlollars; liorirnl cattle, 20,30.3 dollars. 

Coin. —In 1839, 1104 dollars’ value of gold coin, and 129,28.5 dollars of silver, 
were exported, =,130,389 dollars. 

Hides. —673,832 lbs,, value 60,644 dollars;, were exported, viz., 

I'Vo'm PortoRieo, 423,888lbs.; Mayiigas, 1.59,047 lbs.; Ponce, (i2l01bs.; Giiayatna, 
8399 lbs.; Aginitlilla, 72,320 lbs.; Cabo Royo, 4474 lbs.; Areibo, .520 lbs.; Iluniacao, 
5918 lbs.; Guayanilla, 1239 lbs.; Manati, 625 lbs. 

flood. —The value of limber exported was ustitaated at 21,236 dollars. 

Rum. —G19; puncjieous, value 16,241 dollars, wme expoited in 1839; viz., 

Prom Porto Rieo, 277| punelicons; Ponee, 127 |iniiclieons; Guayama, 107 pim- 
clieoiis; Aguaililla, 40 punelieons; Payardo, 23^ |ninelicons; Areibo, 53’punclieons; 
Nagiiabo, 1()^- puncheons; llmnaeao, 4 piiiieheons. 

Rice. —‘.i<28,925 lbs, of rice, valued at 10,301 dollars were exported in 1839. 

Dyewood. —Tlie value exported in 1839, was estimated ul only 494 dollars. 

Corn. —Indian corn and grain were exported only to the value of 531 dollars. 

jVsrelUmeons .—Articles not enumerated were cx])orted to tlic value of 
14,879 aollaib, of which wa.s salt to the value of 2^01 dollars. 

Total value pf produec exported in 1839 was, 1,398,142 ilollais, and in coin, 
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130,380 (loHars, and of 988,079 doilajrs, the value of deposited or bonded goods 
exported. The total value of exports 5,516,660 dollars. 

The rum exported is chiefly tp the British North American colonies. 

Rum is immoderately conjumed in the island by the commo^people. 

EXPOIl'I'S FllOM PORTO RICO IN 1840. 

Sugar. —^The quantity exported was 81,793,693 lbs., value 2,862,779 dollars. 
Coffee. —The quantity exported was 12,’i50,]14 lbs., value ljt54,0n dollars. 
Mo/asses. —The qipaaiity was .3,03.3*034 gallons, value 454,195 dollars. 
Tobacio. —The quAitity exported was 4.227,484 lbs., value 1^9,099 dollars. 
Live Stock exported; viz., 

dollars. 

112 horses, value.4,783 

86 mules ....... 4,308 

3396 cattle „ . . . • . • • 117,090 


Total.i26,181 

'I'hc total value of goods imported IVom Spanish |X)rts, and under the Spanish 
flag, in 1839, W'us 725,740 dollars; in 1840, it wa.s (with the exception of the 
imports from Cuba) 915,260 dollars. The amount from Cuba, under the Spanish 
flag, in 1840, was 217,232 dollars; under the British flag, 315 dollars. 

The imjiorts from the iicfghbouring colonics, under the Spanish ila;’, in 1839, amounted 
to 1,9.01,617 dollars; in 1810, to 2,17,489 dollars. In 1839, tlie value of imports 
fiom the United Stales iimoiinlcd to 1,192,670 dollars; in 1840, to 1,279,477 dollars. 
In 1839, the value of the imports from Germany was 193,956 dollars; in 1840, 412,568 
dollar.s. In 1830, the anuiunt of Danish imports was 44,715 dollars; in 1840, none 
imported. In 183',), the amount of i’rcncli imports, by French vessels, was 86,382 dollars; 
in 1840, it was 135,990 dolliirs. In 1839, the Viilue of Dutch impoits amounted to only 
8615 dollars; in 1840, none impoitod. In 1839, British imports, under the British 
flag, amoiintod to 14.'),825 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, to 185,187 dollars. 
1« 18‘i9, Portuguese iinporl.s amnmited to 833 dollars; in 1840, the imports, chiefly 
under the Brazilian and Spanish flags, from the Brazils, amounted to 517,982 dollars. 
Ill 1840, tlie value of impoits from tlie eontineut of South .^.iiuriea was 518,819 dollars. 

E.xi’oiiTS 1839 AND 1840. 

Tlie value of exiaats to Spain, under the Spanish flag, in 1839, was 400,401 dollars ;• 
in 1840, under various fl.igs to Spain, l,8Ki,G58 dollars. The value of exports to Cubi, 
under the Spanish flag, in 1840, was 24,593 dollais. In 1839, the value of exports to*Uic 
neighbouring tjolonics, under the Spanish flag, w<is 414,996 dollar^; in 1840, under various 
flag.s, 671,058 dollars. The value of exports lo the United States, under the Amerieuu 
flag, was, in*1839, 2,588,482 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, 1,803,761 dollars. 
Exports to Germany, in Geriiian vessels, in 11339, amounted to 266,694 dollars; in 1840, 
under various flags, to 480,288 dollars. Exports to Denmark and her colonies, under the 
Danish flag, in 1839, 211,758 dollars; and m 1840, 14,386 dollars. Exports to France, 
under the French flag, was, in 1839, 292,054 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, 
926,900 dollars. Exports to Holland, under the Dutch flag, in 1839, amounted to 
10,965 dollars; in 1840, under various flags, to 18,180 dollars. Exports to Great 
Britain and her colonics, under the British fl.ig, in 1839, amounted to 3i7,892 ^lollars; 
and under the same flag, in 1840, to 356,997 dollars. E.vport$ to Italy^ undJ!' various 
flags, in 1840, 148,825 dollars. Exjiorls to Turkey, under the British and Austrian 
flags, in 1840, 11,282 dollars. Exports to the continent of South Anierlfca, under vaiious 
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flags, in 1840, 28,226 dollars. Exports to British America, in 1840, under the Spanish 
and British flags, 333,348 dollars. 

In propo^ion as the Dutch and Danish trade with Porto Rico have been 
declining, the British has been advancing. 


Vessels of different Nations, which entered the Harbours of Porto Bieo, in 1839. 




9 

1840 

C o D N T R.I K S. 


— 




VeMfiiK. 

Tonu^sc. 

*(ve8feta. 

Tonnage. 



tona. 

D jnber. 

tOQf. 

Kpaoilh.. 

6W 

28.975^ 

648 

31,3084 

Ainericaa... 

439 

63,933 ^ 

341) 

4K,6IH 

Brazilian.... 

.... 


2 

57J 

nremea.... a... 

12 

J,968 

21 

2.404 

Baniah.. ...> 

47 

4,r.77 

32 

3.201 

Freocli... 

88 


178 

iri.auz 

Hunburg. 

4 

7.47 

9 

1 404 

Britiab. 

1J4 

9.33(1 

36 

' 10,830 

I'orhigueae.. 


lf»7 

1 

8K 

Hwedisb.. 


01 

I 


I’ninsUn. 



1 

130 

biitcb.... 


44Hi 

0 

442 

Sardioiail. 


.... 

3 

223 

1'otal. 


116,397jt 

1281 

113,0011 


Cotton .—^The exports of cotton were 621,218 lbs., value 99,394 dollars. 

Hides. —^I’he exports of hides were 607,385 lbs., worth 54,664 dollars. 

Hum .—^There were exported 1100} puncheons, value 27,518 dollars. 

Wood .—^Tlie value of wood for building exported, attiounted to 21,517 
dollars; the quantity of dyewoods e.xported, amounted to 1,261,795 lbs., value 
7882 dollars. 

Salt .—The exports of salt were 3995 bushels, value 3995 dollars. 

Miscellaneous Articles were exported to the value of 15,911 dollars. 

Specie .—^The exports of coin amounted to 121,346 dollars. 

The export of merchandise in bond amounted in value to 1,424,251 dollars. , 

The total .value of Porto Rico products exported in 1840, was .5,088,911 
dollars; which, with the value of specie and bonded goods, 1,424,251 dollars, 
makes the total value of exports, for 1840, amount to 6,634,588 dollars. 

12,547,910 lbs. of sugar, it appears, were exported in 1840, over the quantity 
exported in 1839; from which it would atso appear that the cultivation of sugar 
had increased in this> ratio in the course of one year, a proof of the advancing 
state of the agriculture of the island. ■ 

3,911,752 lbs. more of coffee were also exported in 1840 than in 1839. 

IMPORTS IN 1839 AND 1840. 

The total value of 1839 was 5,462,206 dollars. .The imports of oil, wine, 
and fermented liquors, amounted, in 1839, to 290,095 dollars; spices, 9856 
dollars; presq'rved and dried fruits, 22,777 dollars; salted meats, 85,095 dollars; 
various kinds of grain, 1,079,542 dollars; lamp oil, lard, &c., 124,346 dollars; 
salted fish, 250,'^2d dollars; miscellaneous article.^, 95,705 dollars. 
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The Imports of Manufactured Goods wore as follow; 


ARTICLES. 

1 Amount. 

ARTICLES. 

Amount. 

Ckitton goods. 

Woollen goods..... • 

Linen boms.. 

dollars. 
H44,niB 
00,.590 
010,033 
119,004 
03,706 

Lumber... 

Hardware and metals... 

Articles not included In the foregoing 

dollaw. 
. 24M16 
* 814,131 

711,389 

Silks. 


The total Value cf -Imports, in 

-—- 

1840, was 7,•>38,472 Doling; viz. 

5 


Amount. 

R T I C L B 2. • 

Amount. 

Wines, oil, and fermented li<]tiors. 

Salted meats.. 

Spices...*.. 

13ried and preserved fruits.*.*.. 

Craiu of various kinds.... 

dolls 4. 

J73.204 
60.53ti 
, ll.fiKlJ 

. .37,.^5R 

.| M32,!H»7 

Ilsiup oil, lard, fto.. 

jSalt fish...*..... 

Otlier articles not included unde? the 
preceding heads.| 

dollars. 
*15,.577 
34.%7!1 

150,738 


Manitpactubes Imported were as iollow : 


ARTICLES. 


AlDAUnt. 


--#- 

A B T I C L E S. 


Amount. 


Cotton Rouils... 
W'odllcu 
liiiiou goods.... 

Silk. 


<lo1l&rH. 

. 53 

JK‘2,h75 


I I 

[Lumber.{ 

iHardwaro, nietuliif &c.' 

;Uth«r arttcluM not included in the pre-' 

BCding heads 


duilars. 
557,«33 


Op this Number there entered at the different Ports, in 1839 and 1840 : 


P O K T S. 

/ 

1 IK39 

1840 

Vesseis. 

! Tonnage. 

Vossols. 

Tonnage 


number. 

tons. 

numlier. 

tons. 

Sr. Jago (<»f oil nations). 

2M!I 

2H,l<iM 

4.32 

37,291 




180 

18.022 


2(l« 

2.3A97 

2.34 

isuayaina. 

2(13 1 

23,930 ! 

190 

19.382 

Altusdilla. 

(Ui ; 

: (i.r.Ki 

59 

5,fM)0 

Cabo Iloyo. 

22 

1 801 

6 

5824 

Fajardo.. 

121 

! 4,095 

80 

2.754 

Arcibo. 

33 

3.4G2i 

19 

2,708 

i^Snmcao... 

1.39 

4,3K7 

.30 

1,578 

Naguabo. 

71 

2.589 

127 

6.2HS 

Salinas... 

40 

2,410 

2 

51 

f* uayanilla...... 

22 

l.O*^ 

20 

2,105 

Manati. 

,5 

2r>8 



Fatillas..... 

1.5 

1,101 



Penuelas. 

8 

115 



(egtiillo.... 

10 

120 




Of these, 1.192 vessels of 110,547 tons cleared in 1830, and 1100 vessels of R1,8I3^ tons cleared in IKIO. 


Revf.tjues derived from Customs and Tonnage Duties, in the Years 1839 and 1840? 



EXPORT DUTIES. 

r - 

1840 

* Total import duties.. 

Oererho real.....*. 

Ueposito.. 

lArbitras locales. 

Weighage.. .. 

dlrs. 

din. j 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

215,514 

4.912 

18,012 

2,622 

734A95; 

241.060 

975.455 

2.59.'470 

7,067 

22.223 

2,93; 

1,169,3.50 

^ 201,699 
1,461,0.56 

Tonnage duty. 

Anchorage duty. 

86,092 

2,756 

i 

89*131 

2,904 

1 

1 

02,035 

Total dollars. 


i.a6a,iif3 


: 1,553,000 

13ital £ sterling. 

.. 

212,792 

.. 

1 310.618 
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British Ships entered and cleared with Cai^ocs, in 1843. 


• p o R T s. 


E N T £ R li n. 

Tonnage, 


j Ships. 


San iiian.. 
Mayaqaea.. 

Ponco. 

Uiiayama... 
Aguaililla... 
Nagiiabu.. • 

Arcibo. 

Fajardo.... 
llnmacao... 
GuByaullla., 


Total... 
Spauiab abipa.,.. 

American „ . 

AU other nationa. 


nnmbi-r. 

20 

10 

13 

II 

» 

3 

(i 


78 

4611 

311 

180 


tone. 

2.734 

3,116 

1.301 

1,328 

311 

53.3 

ji(M 


P O, H T S. 


San Juan... 
Mayaqaea., 

I Police. 

Guayaraa... 
Agiiadilla.,. 
iNagualio..,. 

[AreilHi. 

I Fajardo.,,. 
jlliiinacao... 
lUuayani'Ja.. 


Grand total.... 


10,313 Total... 

23,160 ;Spani8h "hipa. 

4!>,102i American „ . 

22,(;(a:j I A!! other nationa. 


Grand total. 


103,330 


S A I L K I). 

Tnnnogl 


Slbipa- 


iiumbor, 

19 

13 

It 

11 

II 

3 

9 

I 



tona. 

2,000 

2,071 

1,032 

1,333 

019 

813 

847 

84 


10,732 
24.107 
40 , 322 j 
23 , 158 j 

106,3 HO j 


Britiah abipa entered, in 1842. ... 

8. 


Britiab abipa soiled, in 1812 . 

<>1 

1 1-1,31-2 

. in 1813.... 


\(i,m 

„ „ in IK(3. 

«r» 

1 10.732 

„ „ „ 

10 


„ „ ,. leaa in 1843 



„ „ „ more in 18-13 

- *1” __ 


„ ,a niurt* m JH43 

— 


Comparison between 

the General Arrivals and Sailings of Ships, in 18-12 and 1843. 


E .\ T E R F. If. 


bS A lid K D. 

YEARS. 

- -- 


y K A K .s. 

-■ - 

1 - - ■ — 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 


Ships. 

Tonnugo. 


uiiuihcr. 

tona. 


iiUDiher. 

1 toUK. 

Ships arrived, in 1842...., . 



Ships saiU'O, in |a 1 i* .. 

1217 

1-27,019 6-12 

.. «u I6l3 . 

1020 

10.K3311 

„ .. ill 1843. 

iniil 


leaain 1843 . 

3n# 

21.694,', 

„ ,, lisHiuJsl.'l . 

1,M> 

1 211,629 6-1-2 

Imports into Porto Rico, in 1S43, in which Great Britain was iiitcrcsted. 

IMPORTS. 

Aoootint. 

Sterling. 

1 M P 0 tt T S. 

Amount. 

Sterling. 


dira. cla 

Imported in Rritiab Shipat- 
Fram the Weat India lalauda, 44.072 KO 
England. 13,01!i 78 

VenezutHa.| 9,.339 39 

Gauada and Ncwroimd-; 


a. d. 


land. 

Total. 

Imported in Rrcmen Shipa: 
From England...... 

Imported in Spaniah Shipa:- 
From Newfovudlautl. 

Grand Total. 


34,663 64 

10.3,327 87 20.(8iS 11 


38,312 08 


1 6,261 37 
147,904 


mported from England 

At Mayagniui. 

„ Aguadilla. 

Total. 

Imported from Canada and New¬ 
foundland 

6 AtSan Juan,.28.2l2dla.24cta. 

. „ Mayagtiaa. 9.260 „ 82 „ 

„ Giiuyama. 3.427 „ 15 „ 

Imported from our Went India 
lalnuda.. 


lUra. cta.i £ 


1 . 4,049 78 j 
38,312 08 


10,672 7 H 


40,930 21 
41,072 66 

13.8,304 93 27,672 19 9 


Total. 

29,380 18 11 Imported from Venezuela in Bri 
' ' ' tiah abipa ' 9,339 39 

Grand total.1117,1814 32 tft.SHO 18 1 


Independent of the above, the imports from St. Thomas amounted to 1,470,022 dol¬ 
lars ten cents (294,0041.8t. 5d. stcrlint;), great part of which consisted of woollen, cotton, 
and linen goods, ironmongery and crockery-ware from England, the particulars of which 
cannot be ascertained. 
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EXPORTS. 


Exported in Britiab Siiipe 
To the Weat India Isliuide.., S4,ilHO og 

„ Rngland. t.. 034,906 04 

„ Canada and Newfoundland 123,107 !Ke 


Sterling. 


EXPORTS. 


Ei^rted in Daniah Shifie 
To England. 17,3110 39 

Exported in American 
To iSnglftndee.a.. 70,22(1 4 h 

Exported in HemburgSbi^t—>4 
ToEoglnnd.| 32,328 00 

Exports in Dutch SbifiBt^ 

Te EngUnd.| .13.ri20 (7 

ExjK»rt«Ml In dpanUb Ships 
'In CaiiiKla and Newfonndlaud; 


I. d. dlra. ctB. 

Exported to England ^ 

24,888 09 Prom San Juan.to 

534,506 04 Mayaguag. 287,913 54 

123,167 92 Ponce. 84,896 68 

— - Guayamm.. S3,li2 40 

(iB%m 03 136,513 0 i\ AguadUla. 71,990 28 

Naguabo.. 1,305» 67 

Areibo. 59,419 49 

17,390 39 Fajardo.^.e.* 4,174 13 


Canada and Newfoundland; 
Grand total. 


849,302 22 169,860 8 11 


Exported to Canada and New-: 
foundland• • 

Pron* San Jaan. 53,307 76 

„ Mayagwui. 19,477 61 

Pooc«p. 26,038 85 

„ Guayania. 27,053 77 

„ Nagiiabo. 210 25 

,g Ai^lbo. 5,536 34 

.. Fajardo. 2,612 47 

p, Humacao. 1,333 00 

Exported to our Weat India 
lalauda.4 


687,965 38 


136,450 85 
24,886 09 


Total exportation, in lH43.>e. 
p, importation, in 1843.... 


dim. cto. £ «. d, 

5,054,905 8G 1,010,981 3 5 

4,342,540 67 » 868,508 2 8 


Balance in favour of exports..*.. 713,365 10 142,473 0 9 

N.B.—This includes the articles taken into and delivered out of bond. 


CoMP.\Ri 80 N between Imports and Exports, in 1842 and 1843. 


• 

IMPORTS A N II EXPORTS. 

1842 

1843 

Ditferonces. 

Importation... 

Exportation. 

dlra. cts. 

5,757.403 84 
(’>.129,257 35 

dirs. cts. 
4,342>t0 67 
5,054,90.5 86 

dlrs. cts. 
1,414.863 17 
1,374,351 49 

Total....... 

12,186.661 19 

!».397,446 .53 

2,789,214 66 

Comparison between Duties, in 1842 and 1843. 

1) II T I R s. 

1842 

1 

1 1643 

DifTerenoer. 

On importatien and exportation..... 

,, tonnage and aiicltorage dues. 

din. eta. 

1,339,468 20 
98,882 98 

1 dlrs. cts. 

’ 1,003.140 59 

70,060 99 

dlrs. eta. 
336,327 61 

10,821 09 

Toi»\ ... 

1,438,351 18 

1,082,201 58 

35GN40 60 


Exportation of the Principal Articles of Produce, in 1842 and 1843 : 
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Valus of the Merchandise placed in Bond in 1843: 


ARTICLES. I Quantity. Nation. Value. ARTICLES. Quantity.! Nation. | Value. 


I tilipt. 

Cotton, frou Venestnoliy.i 

Ibn. 87,700 SiMmiib. 
—-Br«n.do 2,234,672 do. 

-Veiif!XtteIa..o.o.dD. Donlob. 

•"ditto..*..A. 03,950 Dutch. 

TotoX. 

Hides, from St. ThoaM, 

^ Ibf. 103,1^4 Spanish. 

Trinidad., a.do. do. 

Venezuela.do. 6!i;52») do. 

Brazil.....do. “1,400 do. 

Venezuela.do. .^57,873 Danish. 

-ditto.do. 72,500 Dutch. 

ditto.do. 253 Bnglii^. 

Total. 708,702 


dlrs. cts. ships. 

Brought forward.... 3,344,310| 


CiHwa (t^Arraea.), 
V«neiueU. 

from 

>cwts. 

tl,C47| 

S4U 

ISAM} 

:iipaui.h. 

ditto.. 

406,fi!i9 G8| 

Total. 

...do. 

Dutch. 

-—- ^arupano), 
St.«TbomHa.. •... 
— Venezuela,... 

from' 

.cwts. 

...do., 

• 1 

'']74),SpaDlab. 

4,IIO>l|l do. 
_7Tili|Englidi. 

.s.iiot,' 

Total. 

. 1 

(Trinidad), 
71,891 28] Trinidad 

from! 

3,304 

Spaniah. 


Whcaten flour, from 

Spidn.barrels 

United States...do. 

— St. Thomas.do. 

United StiUeSa... do. 
St. Tboflias.do. 


Spanish. 
1,376 American, 
do. 
DaniMli. 
English. 


iTobacro, maiiufartuied, 

I from Cuba.••lbs., 

—leaf, ditto......*do.' 

- (Virginia), United 

States.do. 

St. I homas.do. 


334,.500 Spanish. 
ll4/»0 do. 

7,300 American 
0,000 I 


dlrs. cts. 
&i8,406 0fl 


S7^S^6 00 


70,090 29 
sa,04o 00 


Total. 2,084 


17,300 00 | Totol..--.. 48ti,.-)50 : 


26,433 00 


Maize flour, from United I 

States.barrels 5.3Q American. 

St. Thomas.....do. 00 | do. 

Total.I 029 ) 

Carried forward.. •. 3,344,3 lO) 1 


Total quantity.. I 3,854,898i- , 923.77121 

Other articles.| .. .. | 83,2(Ki 61 

Total Value.| *. ' 1 1,000,971 82 

Value in £ sterling.£201,394 7s. 3d. 


YalueoF Merchandise Exported out of Bond in 1843. 


AR.TIC1j£S. I Quantity.] Nation.! Value 
Cotton, to Spain.Ibs.l 


ARTICLES. Quantity.; Nation. 


ships. 
2,381,04)1 Spanish. 


Hides, ditto. 

.do. 

717.685 

—St. Thomas. 

•do. 

5,008 

United States, • 

.do. 

6^806 

• ditto. 

•do. 

74.800 


do. 

do, 1 
American.] 
Daoirii. 


Total.I 866,390 


381,110 63; Brought forward....{ 3,269,526f 
, Maize flour, tu Cura- 
; cao.barrels} 80 


'Tobacco(Cuba), to Spain 
! Ibs.i 

• St. Thomas.do. 

77,075 92'-United States .. do. 


Cocoa(Carraeas) to Spain 

CotH».v*......C...dO. 

St. Thomas......do.) 

. Italy.do. 


Total. 


13,9^ Spanish. 

H3 ' do. I 
10 , Danish. . 
70|,Sardinian.] 

14,111 I .. j 


ToUl. 


18,700 

12,300 


40,400 


ships. dlrs. cts. 

704,629 17 

Spanish. 


do. 

do. 


254,007 00 


—-- manufactured, tol 

Spain.lbs.* 366,.500 jSpanizh. 

Venezuela.do. 7,000 do. 

ditto. * 5,906 jDaulsh. 

Total. 378,900 


fCsntpann), tol 

Spain.cvt..' 

3,837|! Spaniah. 

1 ' 

Total quantity.. 3.0SB,ril3}l 

— Cuba.do. 


do. 


Other article... 

Total. 

3,HG3}' 

• • 

j 48,200 G2‘ 

Total raloe.... 

-(Trinidad), to Spain 




Value in £ oteriing. 

do. 

2,762 

do. 

37,620 oo; 


Wbraten floor, to Cuba 





barrels! 

m 

do. 



—_ St. Tbomaa.do. 

150 

do. 



Total. 

4.M) 1 

do. 

5,625 00 


Carried forward.... 1 

3,269.52611 


104.620 17 



8.081 20 


2,271 00 


8C5,301 37 
53,808 74 

359,200 11 


Prom which It appears that almost the whole of the cotton and hides put into bond were exported to Spain, and 
the flour was mostly CJten out for hmne consumption; this lut with other articles is frequently put Into bond to delay 
payment nf duties,* a..d when the merchant’s stores are full, no charge being made by government for rent. The 
cocoa was brought here because it could not go from Venezuela direct to Spam, but the trade haring been since 
thrown open between the two countries very little store cocon is likely to be brought here. 
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Pabticui-abs of the Exports from IV)rto Rico in the Year 1843, specifying the Quantities 
and Values, under what Flag, or where Export._ 


MUSCOVADO BUBAR. 


Quantity. Conntriet. 


6ltf,519 

829,116 

346,742 

69,771 

1.267 

42.072 


Where to. 

^lyn 
St. Inomas 
do. 

do. 

Santa Uruz 
Curacoa . 


Value. 

dlra. ctx.] 
22.732 92, 
28,774 06 
12,100 !)7| 
2,091 99: 

44 33! 
1,472 62 
108 70 


1.681 

iTurklsh Idaudf 

6.5 

35, 

35,662,416 

United Sia^ 

1.248,184 

5t! 

7,265 

do. 

254 

28 

88,782 

Bremen 

3.107 

37 

120,021 

do. 

4,200 

74 

428,428 

Denmark 

14,994 

98 

192,839 

France 

6,749 

36 

12,802,298 

do. 

448,080 

43 

224,638 

Guadaloiipe 

7^62 

33, 

33,442 

Hamburg 

1.170 

47l 

460,671 

do. 

16.123 

48; 

406,094 

Holland 

14,213 

29 ' 

879,138 

England 

30,760 

8.4 

496,866 

do. 

17.300 

VJ 

867,267 

do. 

30,354 

..1 

957,728 

do. 

.13,.520 


12444.160 

do. 

435,550 

10 : 

51,803 

Bermuda 

1,816 

26| 

420 

Greiiuda 

14 

70 

3.10(1 

Newf«)undland 

110 

€0 

3,244,703 

Halifax 

7K.5fi4 


175,446 

do. 

6.140 

61 

8,.*U>8 

Genoa. 

292 

88| 

391,337 

do. j 

13,(»96 

80 

157,864 

New Brunswick 


24 


Ship*. 

In. 

Spauiah 

do. 

Daniab 
Eogliah 
iDaniah 4 
Spanith 
Uutch 
American 
do. 

Oaniab 

Bremen 

Danish 

do. 

Bpanish 

French 

do. 

Daniah 

Hambuiv 

Enshali 

American 

Danish 

Hamburg 

Dutch 

English 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Spanish 

do. 

Sardinian 

BiiBlish 


71,032,419 


No. 

8.344 

6.400 

(;on 

7,700 

1.937 

500 

24,481 I 

lbs. 

2.1 ‘ 


2,480,134 40 
r O C O A NIT S 


Spnin 
St. 'I Lumas 
France. 
(roadaloiipH 
Vinted States 
Enttlttiid 


iOH 

12 

161 


;iK 75 
JO V 


4h0 56 

T o n T O I S E-S HELL. 


Spain ) 230 1 

BEANS. 

2,800 I Spain 1 70 0 

2.50 ‘ Cubs I 0 26, 

47.367 .St. Thomas ; 1181 IH 


^u,417 

8()2.406 
227 , 
416,20.5 I 
331 I 
496AO 1 
410,326 ! 
313,.516 
13,4HI 
29.5.468 
5«2.7R2 
179,073 
326,^0 
1.143,806 
366,842 
240 
747,715 
7,793 
210 
12,476 
16,020 
198 718 
016*816 
331*370 
420 964 
'268 

7,736,663 


CO F 

Spain 

Cuba I 
St. Tlioni'ts I 
Santa Cruz < 
IHttred States I 
Bremen 
do. 

Denmark 
Franre ‘ 
do. 

Hamburg 

do. 

do. 

Gibraltar 

England 

do. 

Bermuda 

Nenrfoitndland 

Ualifax 

do. 

Tricate 

Genoa 

do. 

do. 

Curacoa 


1260 
FEE. 
80,249 
22 
41,629 
93 
49,.533 
41,032 
3IA51 
1.348 
29.54.5 
53.278 
17,907 
32.606 
114,380 
d.5A84 

24 
74.771 

770 

21 

1,247 

1,602, 

10,871 

01,681 

33,137 

42,000 

25 


77.3.666 30' 


Quantity. 

Cotfniries. 


• Shipa. 

lbs. 

1,860 

17.822 

Where to. 
United Statea 
Curacoa 

dlrs. eta. 
^ 0 
mi 10 

In. 

American 

Dutch 

19,682 

473,971 

20,758 

875 

3Q5 

280 

2,001 

11,756 

272 

DRY 
Spain ^ 
UniUrd Statoa 
Bremen ^ 
France 
Enriand 
UaUfax 
Genoa 
Trieste 

084 10 
HIDES. 

^ 42,067 37 
1,868 22 
33 76 
. 82 85 

25 20 
4H0 00 
1,067 96 
* 24 48 

Spanish 

Araedcan 

Bremen 

French 

Bngiiah 

do. 

Spanish 

do. 

609,777 


45A7<J U1 



SALTED HIDES. 


Spanish 

do. 

do. 

PrA-iich 

American 

Eiigllrh 


Spanish 

Spanish 

do. 

du 


Spai#sh 

du. 

do. 

Daiiiab 

American 

Biemeii 

Hamburg 

Daiiisl^ 

Spanish 

French 

Bremen 

Danish 

Hamburg 

American 

Hamburg 

English 

do. 

do. 

do. 

SpanUh 

do. 

do. 

American 

Sardinian 

Dutch 


098 

• ^ain 

261 

75- 

Spanbb 

23 

St. Tbomaa 

8 

63 

do. 

50 

a Bermuda 

18 

76 

EugBsh 

771 

s 

280 

13 

• 


U 0 ] 

USES. 



No. 





3 

Spain 

.100 

0, 

Spanish 

2 

Santa Crus 

100 


do. 

31 

Si. Tbumaa 

1710 

50* 

do. 

1 

do. 

50 

0, 

Dutch 

9 

Cuadaloupe 

220 

o| 

1 Frunida 

2 

Martinique 

100 

0 

do. 

.14 j 

Gt eoada 

850 

0 

English 

2fl ' 

Nerla 

726 

0 

do. 

7 

St. Kiira 

180 

0 

do. 

24 

Venezuela | 

000 

0 

Spanish 

142 


•«ui. 

60 



MULES. 



i) 

, St. Ihomas 

i 450 

oil . Spanirii 

12 

1 Guadaloope 

670 

0 

rrendi 

4 

1 St. Kitt*a 

' 16U 

1 

0 

* KngUrh 

2.5 


■ 1180 

oi 


BLACK 

C A T T L 

. E 


5H1 

St. 'Ibumas 

18,566 

0 

Spanish 

1509 

Guaduluupe 

56,632 

0 

! French 

66 

Martinique 

2,196 

0 do. 

70 

Barbaduea 

2,100 

0 

' EiigliMi 

36 

Dominica 

J.I88 

(1 

>, do. 

1 

Grenada 

30 

0 do. 

1 126 

Jamaica 

1 4.376 

(1 

1 , do. 

8 

NerU 

1 240 

ti 

\ do. 

31 

Providence 

1 1,023 

0 

il • do. 

2428 

j 

i 86.361 

0 

'i 

1 


Iba. 

* 87,700 

; H.'),.'}81 

i 18,000 

, 32,400 

Spain 

France 

Englaud 

Hatifat 

648 

634 

112 

202 

13 

94 

60 

50 



1398 

07 

VALUABLE WOODS AND BUILDIl 
No. ' 

287 

Sp kin 

809 

50 

lOi 

St. Thomas 

74 

U 

410 

Santa Cruz 

783 

0 

73 

Cura9oa 

204 

0 


United States 

22 

50 

1 1 

Hamburg 

2 

fiO 

1718 

Oiiadaloupe 

3.096 

21 

1027 

Martinique 

2,.522 

•05 

168 

Antigua 

774 

38 

609 

Barbadoes 

1.5& 

19 

340 

Grenada 

4d0 

80 

4 

Halifax 

16 

DO 

256 

Jamaica 

814 

81 

80 

St. Luna 

• 401 

50 

277 

St. KitPa 

1,349 

75 

2 

Genoa 

2 

(1 

1 6.190 


12,078 

19 


Sfion^h 

Fihaeh 

English 

du. 


Spanish 

do. 

do. 

do. 

American 
Dsnith 
I French 
do. 

Eu^^Uab 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Spanish 
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S M,A LL CATTLE. 

Quantity. 

Cmintries. 

Value. 

Ships. 

No. 

. Whsre4o^ 

dlrs. cts. 

In. 

0 

St. Thnmaa ■■ 

24 0 

Spanlflh 

11 

Pranoe 

60 0 

French 

17 

m 

74 « 


1‘KPPEK OF THE ISLAND CALLED MALAQUITA. 

lbs. 




9..183 

Spain 

574 98 

Spanish 

4,490 

St. Thomaa 

^ 260 40 

do 

M,073 


844 38 



MU LAS'S ES. 


gallon*. 




4,400 

Spain 

673 50 

Spauish 1 

910 

St. TboinM 

137 40 

do. ^ 

2,158 

Curacoa 

323 70 

do. 

767 

do. 

115 0.5 ; 

Dutch 

1,907,463 ; 

United States 

286.110 50 

American 

28,804. 

do. 

4,320 00 

ilaniab 

64,034 

Hstifax 

9.740 1 0 

.Spanish 

222,547 

do. 

33,382 05 

Engliali 

20,192 

Newfoundland 

3,028 80 

, do. 

27,844 

Bermuda 

4,176 60 

' do. 

9,280,115 


342,027 :i0 

I 

1 


PLANTAINS. 


845.900 

St. Tbomas 

3,172 12 

SpanisU 

6,200 

Santa Craa 

23 15 

1 d». 1 

16,000 

CurMoa 

60 0 

du. 1 

868,100 


3,,SS 37 1 

i 

IlM. 

L £ A P T O B A C C O. 1 

6.55,175 

St. Thoma* 

26,207 0 

Spauirli • 

35,322 

Curacao 

1,41't SS 

do. 

2,422 

do. 

90 88 

Americati } 

3,171,1<» 

Bremen 

126,844 12 

Bremen 

387.458 

do. 

15,498 32 

DaiiMh 

716,025 

Denmark 

28,037 0 

do. 

095.352 

Hamburg 

31»,814 8 

do. 

1.223,510 

do. 

48,040 to 

Hamburg 

248,425 

Holland 

9,937 0 

Dutch 

742 

England 

29 68 

do. 

17,711 

do. 

708 44 

Bremen 

7,453,145 


204.125 80 



ROLL TOBACCO 


112 

Spain ) 

336 0 

Spanish 

17 

Mt. Thitmas 

51 0 

do. 

10 

United States 

30 0 

American 

139 


417 0 



SOLR LBATHER. 


Quantity. 


IlNI. 

11,704 

1,000 

0.901 

400 

19,740 


Oountriea. 


Where to 


fuba 
8t« TbMnaa 
United State* 


Value. 


dir*. et«. 
9117 W 
9SR 0 
1076 58 
79 tO 


lb*. 1 

81/40 I 

oz. 

177 1 

ox. 

4,010 t 


asM 10 

V U STICK. 

Spain I ** 50*1 0 I 

COLD COIN. 
Spain *1 0 t 

8 I L V B K COIN. 
S|Nun I 40M 0 f 


Ship*. 

In 

Bpaaiifa 

do. 

do. 

Anerican 


SpBnixb 


SpaniidB 


SpaiSxb 


VBGETA^B MARROW, OH AQUACATES. 

404 50 I Spaniflfe 


N0,!M)0 


b-tae* 

1.100 


CIGARS. 


Spain 

SNUFF 


12 doz. Spain 


opain I iva u 
Other pi^iice .... 12,045 34 


I .S2 0 } Spanish 

IN BOTTLES. 

108 0 I S[>aui>fa 


hhds. 

236 

.4 

1214 

Ilt| 

69 

12 

70* 

.561 

. 12 * 

.V. 

I157i 


bale*. 


I St. Thomas. | 

R U M. 


i^aio 

Cuba 


5,000 0 

155 n 


St. Hioniaa I !n56v 0 

Curacao 3,050 o 


roitod StatfH 
Denmark 
Franco 
England 
llalifaz 
Newfoundland 
(Seuoa 


2,K.Vi 25 
1.72.5 0 

3(H> 0 

1,762 5(r 
1.410 0 

812 50 
1,400 0 


2 H,IMt 

COTTON. 


2.5 


305,035 

1 Spam 

; 48,805 

60 1 

12.421 

Franco j 

1,987 

84 I 

33.0{I4 

Knglaud 1 

1 r>,205 

4 ; 

350,553 i 


^ ■w.nsu 

4H 


4483 

125 

ISO 


4758 


9,67.'i 

1,506 

3,000 

14,36.1 


7500 


R 

Spain 

Cuba 

St. 'fboinaH 


I C 

I 


201 

b 

6 




I 

H O R 

^ain 

St, ThomaK > 
Genoa j 


214 
N S. 
146 
23 
45 


12 


WHITE 
I England f 


21.5 45 
SUGAR. 
450 0 I 


dullam ct*. £ 

Total Export* in 1843.4,195,705 75 os above 8.19,141 

And exported out ol hood . 859,200 II 171.840 


. a. 

3 0 
0 5 


1,010,981 3 5 


Total. .5,054,905 86 < 

Vai^ue of the dilTercrit Articles of Exportation. 



dollars. 

Cts. 

Cotton.. 

. 56,088 

4 

Sugar.. . a. 

2,48r»,6S4 

4( 

CofTee. 

. 774.(H9 

40 

Hides. 



Cattle. 

. 86,351 


Molasses. 

. 342,017 

2 

tltlu^i* pr«>dur.ts .. 

44,6<iU 

2< 

Gold aiid Sliver coin. 

. 32.41H 


4*vb|icco. 

. 298,125 

80 

Total.... 

4.I9.'>,7»5 

75 


Spaninif 

do. 

do, 

do. 

Americati 

Diiniah 

French 

Kn^Unb 

do, 

Sardinian 


Spaniab 

Englisb 


Spauinli 

do. 

do. 


Spanish 

do. 

do. 


Ilaiubitrg 


839,111 .1 II 
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Pabticdi-ars of the Principal Articles of Importation into Porto Rico iu^e Year 1843, 
specifying the Quantities and Values, under what Flag, and from whonc® Imported. 


ARTICLES. 


Olive oil, in jugi.^ruboo 

about 16 bottlea 


• Id bottlea •• ••doe, bott^ < 

•I 


Brandy*Spaniah ..domyobna, j 
3^ to 4 galls, each i 


Beer., .ciiartiilo*, orbottlfN of 
t quart, each 


— m tMiUlea.doz. •< 


——#- 

MtheDce. 


Oiii. iM Htoiie boltleit.. .Itoltk'S < { 


Wine, white, in caak...uroba8 


-white, ill canes..•••c.'ixca 

-CttUtlouian.P^pen 

—‘ - iluurdeaua.hhdn. 

dit^o.. 

-MArKMlta.bh.i.,. 

—^ ditto ... 


Sait porti, iu hiivels...barrels < 


Sail beef, lu barrels... .ban da 


WuBtphaUa llRina.liw 

Amencaa do.do. 

Viffs ..do. 

iUiaius, in lioaca of 35 lbs. ua. 


poantriea. 

Spain 

St. Tlioiuaa 


Spain 
St. Thomas 
do. 
France 
do. 


^shi 

St. 1iioi]i|ui 


Quantity. 


number. 

33,33t| 

28 


33,3491 


641 

731i 


3 

riTd 




Spain 
St. Thomas 


Spain 

do. 

do. 

do 

United States 
Bremen 
Franco 
Guadeloupe 
Bngtaiid 
do. 


St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Sp.tin 

Cuba 

Spain 


Spain 


St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 
do. 

St. Vitirt'iii 
Halifax 
United States 


St. Thomas 
do. 

ilurb.tdnes 
Uuited States 
do. 


9,253 

12 

3!16 


9,661 


1,200 

H40 


2,040 


7,870 

11 

89 

34 

251 

818 

152 

236 

113 

304 


0,960 


190,948 

313 

5,040 

24,000 

220,900 

U,6G0| 

43 

645 


13,354$ 

202 
1,356) 
40 
I.7U 
.38 K| 
244 


>rif 

12 * 

25 

1.5 

23 

1 ,k;i6 * 

3.115 

67 

191 

11 

909 

30 


1.198 

6,H25 

183,397 

43,161 

7,368* 



• 

. 

Country, 


shfpu. 

dirt, cta.^ 

Spanish 

do. 

69,9^ 

S5 

0 

do. 

V>.9M 

0 

do. • 

25 

French . 

108 

50 

do. • 

• 7 

0 

Spanish 

• 2,SI3 

50 


• 


do. 

18,506 

0 

do. 

24 

0 

do. 

792 

0 

do. 

76 

0 

Hutch 

• 

52 

50 




Spanish 

11,818 

50 

American 

16 

50 

Hamburg 

132 

0 

KngSsh 

36 

0 

American 

376 

50 • 

Bremen 

1,227 

0 

French 

228 

0 

do. 

339 

0 

Bremen 

169 

60 

EngUah 

' 456 

0 

Spaoiidi 

34,618 

50 

ilanish 

39 

0 

Bremen 

705 

u 

Spauiab 

3,000 

0 

do. 

14,582 

92 

do. 

53 

75 

do. 

806 

25 

• 

* 



• a %, J 

•. >•» 

• 

1 

1 

do,’ 


1 

1 

i 

' 

Stianish 

•* 

S,A76 

1 

25 

Ameriran 

172 

50 

Fronrh 

187 

TiO 

English • 

375 

0 

do. 

225 

0 

do. 

345 

0 

American 

27.843 

75 

Spanish 

536 

i 

0 

American 

1.528 

0 

do. 

83 

0 

do. 

7,272 

0 I 

Hartiah ' 

ll*0 

0 

j 


• 


•t. 


>» 

.f 



VoTsa. 
dlrs. cts. 

70.049 5 


(;,9I2 25 


I0,322 * 0 


127 50 


11,799 


28,362 50 


I' ^5.442 92 


\on 0 

V.I30 0 

800 0 
.Si33 0 

4,8.36 0 

733 0» 


31,72.’» 


9,584 0 


1.02.1 73 
I6,iw:> 7.t 
1.806 56 
l,0.Vi 7> 


Curried forward 2 ri*i,l .')0 21 
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A R T I C. I. B 8. { Whence. 

countriei. 

Brourht fon'nrd . , 

f ^ttln 

I St. TUomM 
( I do. 


I do. 

lb*. < ' Bnrbadoes 
I ' United StiitM 


' j j Cnracfti 

Cocoa... ..cwU. { CampatiO 

I Trinidad 


Ploar of Maize 


..brls. ^ i 


Fleur, wheaten.. 


CI>refP» Amor cill. 


St. Thuma 
do. 

i'O. 

do. 

Santa Crnz 
UiiitediS tales 
do. 
do. 


Spain 

Cuba 

St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 
do. 

United States 

Barbadoes 

Ouadalonpe 

France 

do. 

SAota Cruz 
Cur-icoa 
1 riiiidad 
Spain 

St Thomas 
United States 


St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

United States 
do. 


St. TbomsM 
1 do. 

' I Ignited States 
France 
I Engrland 

L, JlsUfaz 


St Tiiomaa 
do. 

Barbadoea 
Ouadaloupe 
United Stated 
do. 

Halifax. 


Spain 
St. Tbmnas 
do. 

Franco 

do. 

Giiadslonpe 

Bremen 

England 


Quantity. 


9,715 
157,Ota 
81.507 
5,941 
1,144,128 
8,49t 
6,052 


Country. 

■hips. 

* Spanish 
do. 

American 

do. 

do. 

Danish 

fingliab 


Spanish 

American 

Frooch 

IteRlisb 

American 

do. 

Danish 

American 


Spanish 

do. 

do. 

French 

English 

American 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Spanish 

rTench 

Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Spanish 

American 

do. 


Spanish 

Euglish 

American 

do. 

Danish 


Spaniah 

American 

do. 

French 

Bremen 

Biiglisb 


Spanish 

American 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Danish 

English 


Spanish 

do 

Danish 

SjPdnish 

French 

do. 

Bremen 
• do. 


<sr 

18 

7,«6» 

99 

.1.658 

8.5 

267 

35 

61.485 

76 


14 

209 

29 

"< 4,126 

! 

.60 

2,7(.< 

58 

i,oatt 

0 

16,802 

i 

0 1 

16,48I> 

0 ! 

612 

0 1 

480 

0 ; 

400 

0 , 

41,704 

0 ‘ 

4K0 

0 

3,596 

0 j 

]t0,406 


9,375 


04.262 


62 


.1,660 


2<».425 


186.040 




175 

0 

750 

0 

375 

8 

25 

0 

37.'» 

0 

.17 

.50 

7,50(» 

0 

0.175 

0 

17,987 

50 


63 

6.1 

IS 

9.7.18 

7* 

.62,87.5 

75 

Ail 

12 

2,7.H.A 

17 

2.507 

83 

13.241 

60 

m 

12 

IH 

7.6 

50 

0 

1,.1HI 

7« 

2.002 


23 


108 

70 

14,360 

,1,7 

192 

30 

86 

0 

281 

H2 

11,664 

04 

120 

06 

218 

82 

1.18 

32 

54 

46 

421 

36 

671 

20 

1 


lH,2ir» 80 


^-, 13,473 gg 

Carried forward. I 998,895 25 
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A R T I C t E S. I Whence. 

couDtrief. 

Brought forwird.] 

Cbeeae, Sp»nii^»«ln»Venez^cU 


Herringa, amokeil 


100 


t 


St* If'bomas 
do. 

United States 
fiarlwdoeif 
HsKrax 


• salt. 


.barreli^ ^ 


St. Tbomu 
• do. 
do. 

lifted Stem 
Ibiliu'badoea 

do. 


Spain 
St. 1 iinmas 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

BartMid(H;ii 

Guadaluupe 

do. 

Cod fiali.lbs. France 

Martinique 

do. 

United States 
do. 

Halifax 

do. 

Trinidad 
Ouadaloupe 
United States 


UaekRrel 


barrels ^ 


Spain 

St. Tbomaa 
do. 
do. 

United Srutca 
Halifax 
do. 
do. 

St. Vincent 


Garlic.strings. 


Spain 


Spain 

St. Tbomas 

..--.do, < i United States 

‘ ! do. 

I i Halifax 
Venexuela 


Spain 

St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

n. ^ ^ I United States 

Potatets.^.barrels ^ do. 

Prance 

Otiadaloiipe 

Bremen 

Bnaland 

Halltax 


Quantity. 1 

number. | 
251210 j 

125 i 

78 ' 

2.952 r 
39<i 

2.54 

Countries. 1 

ships. 

Spanish 

do. 

Ameiican 

do. 

do. 

English 

Amount, 
din. /!>. 

ir 1 

'•irt. 

1,476 0 

IDS 0 

IS7 0 . 

. 8,80fi 

' 


302* 

Englleh 

k 1,268 75 

''m 

do. 

259 0 

665 

American • 

_ 2,327 50 

S,273.]i 

do. 

Vll,457 25 

35 

do. 

• 122 50 

<31 

^anisli 

210 0 

441* 

STitgUsb 

1.545 25 

a 

4.011* 



1,014 

357,318 

Spanish 

35 49 i 

. do. 
American 

12,506 13 ; 

386.804 

10,0.18 14 1 

81,824 

- Daulab 

2.863 84 ! 

78.680 

• French 

2,7.53 80 1 

8.201 

English 

287 04 i 

15,108 

American * 

528 78 . 

52.704 

Spanish 

Prent^ 

1,844 64 

706,078 

24.712 73 

1,210 

121,246 

« do. 

42 66 

do. 

4,243 61 

1 23.382 

Americam 

818 37 

1 3,870,378 

do. 

135.778 23 | 

7.707 

Panish 

272 89 ' 

1 144,416 

Spanish 

English 

5.854 57 ! 

, 670.774 

23,477 09 1 

! 10.1.635 

do. 

3.027 22 

46.H25 

French 

1,0.18 87 { 
140 0 1 

4.000 

American 

6.590,403 

87* 

Spanish 

3.10 0 

. 98* 

do. 

394 0 1 

1 185* 

American 

740 0 1 

320 

English 

1,280 0 I 

.5,602 

American 

22,408 0 : 

80 

do. 

320 0 , 

250 

Spanish 

1,000 0 

1.874* 

English 

7,408 0 1 

53 

do. 

212 0 1 

8,550* 


*'• . 1 

61,167 

Spanish 

i 

230,200 

do. 

9.980 1.5 1 

41,110 

do. 

1,027 98 1 

11,417 

American 

285 m 
6,348 « 

253.938 

do. 

1,805 

Danish 

45 It 

14,000 

English 

350 0 

15,563 

Jl^nUh 

389 or 

•j 

577.048 



I 3.UI 

do. 

6,999 75 

• 156 

du. 

851 0 

! 34 

English 

76 50 

539 

American 

1,212 75 

4,086 

do. 

9,193 50 

100 

Danish 

225 0 

57 

F^neh 

128 25 

18 

do. 

40 50 

50 

Bremen 

112 50 


do. 

18 0 

28 

English 

63 • 0 

8,187 

{ 


• 


Total. 

dim. eta. 
Q98,CU5 2d 

2»S81 60 


1,902 


17.190 7.'* 


280,661 10 


34,20t 


^,291 78 


•t 

U.4S6 20 


16,420 76 


Carried furward, 


U,S33,6U 42 
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ARTICLES. 


Brought forward. •. 
Paatei), aa maccarooi, f 

Salt......'*wta. 

Cottons.^ . 


liiiieudrapery 


Wooden lioopa...number 

Hogsheads^ made., .do. 
— shaken..do. 


Staves. 



Fine boards 


.feet 


r 




Wrought iron und in boups..lbii. 


— In plates and bars... 


Gold eoin. 

Sileer ditto.«... 

Skins and leather goods 

Linseed oil. 

Fuib oil.. 


gallons! 
.do. 


frott nails 


Ironmongery. 


AgricuUnral tools. 


Whenec. 

Qunntity. ' 

1 ConntriM. 

Amount 

couQtiieii. 

nunbor. 

abip.. 

din, dU. 

•• 

189.668 

11,002 

Spanish 

e* 

• • 


793..M4 

5,613 

26,536 

•• 

V. 

St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

Haiifaa 
Barbs/toet 
Trinidad 
United States 
do. 

^l,0(K) 

32,3.VJ 

2.2r4 

3.<KiO 

4,800 

1,500 

1,902,603 

68,958 

Spanistr 

American 

English 

do. 

American 
do. «■ 
do. 

Danish 

*Mk0 0 
t»K6 00 

39 85 
106 20 

H(i 40 

Vi 0 
34,246 8i{ 
1/161 24 


2,0M,534 



St. Thomas 
do 

United States 
Trinldrd 
Haltfaa. 

28.140 

421,377 

3,60tl,6l0 

61,000 

43,200 

Spanish 

American 

do. 

do. 

Fanglish 

.562 80 
K,427 64 
72,132 20 
1.280 0 
864 18 


4.in3..136 



Spain 

St. Tbotuas 
United States 
Fngland 
do. 

1,384 

33,412 

3,933 

13.192 

1,22(1 

Spanish 

do. 

American 

Bremen 

English 

no 72 
2.8.1 i 90 
314 64 
1,0.’>5 30 

97 00 


35,!4l 



Spain 

St. llnoinas 
United States 

9,900 

82,425 

io;i37 

Spanisit » 
do. 

American 

396 0 

3.297 0 

413 48 


i(ri,6(i2 



St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 

United States 
do. 

England 

3.295 
10,0(1.1 
298./,37 

6,000 

11,800 

21.000 

3,000 

12,000 

Spanish 

Dutch 

American 

do. 

Danish 

English 

23,88* 96 ’ 

400 0 ^ 

914 0 

1,680 0 ' 

240 0 i 

I.IMM 9 ' 


3S1.»37 


i 

Spain 

Cuba 

St. Thomas 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

United States 
du. 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

France 

• 

Spauiah 

do. 

do. 

American 

Danish 

Fruricb 

English 

American 

Oanhila 

French 

do. 

do. 

1 

4H5 3H 

130 0 

14,877 32 

111 23 

417 87 

130 88 

06 0 
1.76.1 4 

82 *J* 
236 34 

213 8< a 
715 1 

l^ain 

Cuba 

St. I'homas 
do. 

United States 
Martinique 

1,44.1.007 

11,412 

39.527 

4,520 

3ti,413 

441 

Spanish 

do. 

do. 

American 

do. 

do. 

144.396 70 
1,141 20 
3,963 70 

452 0 ‘ 

,5.641 30 

44 10 


1,536,280 

• 



I Totai. 

! dire, c 
1,1133,314 « 
18,966 ( 
iI,U62 
363,781 ; 
41,339 i 
290.783 I 
80.421 r. 
18.888 t 
H.4‘22 £ 
I9.V02 


37,033 0. 


4.411 28 


L 

4,IOd. 48 


172.600 0 

3.910 0 

n,133 42 
.1,20/1 0 
3,125 9( 


28.134 96 


7,329 76 


10,209 .11 

a 

24,110 77 


13.3,688 0 


Carried forward, 


I2.821.5t0 43 
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A R T I C L K S. 
Brought forward...... 

tJrock»*ry ware.crater^ 


Olay <‘artheiiwitrt>.doxc 



Medicines. 



Ilslierda«li€ry. 


riiitiiio. 

nper of (iitfercnt kind 

Stone, tor building. 

.illit,. 

•Wfllery. 


f 

I 


Whence. 

Quantity. 

Coantrici. 

Amount^ { Total. 

countries. 

mimber. 

ships. 

dlrs. Gds. 1 dlrs. cts. 

,, 


,, 

3,821,510 43 

St. ThotSlaa 

410 

Spaniah 

12,480 



Amencan 

■ 

do. 

I 

UanUh 

0 

France 

35 

French. 

750 0 

EngUud 

.ir 

Engluh 

1,110 0 




-' 14,400 


480 


1 • 

Spain j 

^374 

Spanish 

4,374 0 ; 

St. Thomas j 

27H 

do. 

k27H 0 I 

do. 1 

44 

French 

> 44 0 1 

Martinique 

• 20.1 

do. 

- 203 « ' 

GuacJaloupe 


do. 

• 86 « 

St. 'I'lionitts 

3U 

fiiigliali 

• 20 0 






5005 


* 1 



,, 

1 17,790 22 

Spain 


SpaiiiKli 

5.0UH 18 { 

f'uba 


do. 

2H» 7S ; 

St. Thomas 


_do. 

|T,H6l 70 * 

do. 


American 

000 56 1 

do. 


Hamburg 

7»4 23 ! 

do. 


Vreitch 

24 75 

United States 


American 

2,r>02 55 

Ilreni 


Bremen 

37.3 0 , 

Fr Alice 

•• 

Spanish 

238 0 ' 

do 

.. 

French 

2,26d 4 1 

MartiiiiqiiO 

.. 

American 

III 0 1 

Ktigland 

•• 

Bremen 

H65 21 

Vcticaiiela 


Banish 

21 75 

Giiadaloupe 


I'rencb 

18 0 

. 


•• 

! 

1 28,296 24 




14,400 75 




10,511,1 60 



.. 

18,207 0 



- 

V 



.. 

4,833 43 

.Spam 

•• 

Spanish 

722 12 


.. 

do. 

118 69 ! 

St. Thtima.H 


do. 

2.5,235 18 ; 

do 


American 

406 17 • 

do. 

.. 

Danifih 

143 10 ! 

do. 


French 

500 22 , 

United .Statia 


Aniericuu 

r.,010 40 

do 

.. 

Danish 

20 U ' 

Fiance 


French 

4.380 C3 : 

Kugland 

•• 

EiigUsli 

265 88 ] 


i an,980 II 


3,3148 




Cuba ' 

4:i.5.367 

Spanish 


01.043 

40 

maniifacturiui •.. 

. ...looo 

do. j 

6ir> 



3.870 

0 



do. 1 

71.317 


.. 

2,852 

08 


.!be. 

SI. nnmingo j 

41.22.5 


•• 1 

4,122 

50 


.do.. 

Virginia I 

fNl.tiOG 


• • 

7.207 

68 

twist. 


do. 

iK.I.f'll 

” 


18,522 

6*t 


(i 

St. Thomas 

6,:iS2 

Spanish 

2,106 24 


a 


....IlM. \ 1 

do. 

P,7i« 

Ainericnn 

3,110 40 





United States 

27,f.00 

do. 

8,833 92 t 

I 

14,050 

sa 




43,008 





Spain 

4*1,.MO 

Spanish 

74,38 75 





Cuba 

150 

do. 

18 75 





St. Thomas 

44.0‘i.'i 

do. 

5.61.5 62 





do. 

12.270 

American 

1,.*'23 7.5 




....lbs. 

do. 

I2S 

French 

1.5 0.1 





do. 

2..500 

English 

812 50 





United States 

33.5,040 

American 

2H,4i>2 50 





Karbadoea 

2.530 

do. 

.116 23 





France 

1,500 

Spanish 

187 50 

1 4/.921 

25 




350,450 



— r m 







0 

'3,1^,336 

13 


Sundry oUier articles . 


324 , 1()8 


(><«4,500 18 7 equal to 3,432|304 (>4 


VOL. IV. 
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ported direct for borne coBBumptioii, 
taken out of bond. 


Reported and paid dntiefl. 

in bond*.. 


Total .... 


^ s. 

equal to mi,m 15 5 
, 17,387 3 a 


dint. ct*. 
3435,Sfi8 85 
86 933 70 


.3.42'2,50<1 64 


3,4‘iU.5«4' 64 
oro.iKlO 03- 


68-1,500 IS 7 

6K4,5«0 18 7 
181,007 4 1 


.. 4.31*2,MU 67 


k6h, 50N 'i 8 


Value of tlio difTorent Articles of Tniportatioii. 


j Liquids..../. 


(iirs. 

cts. 


<•(* 




•212,7»fl 

17 

ISslt provisions. 




4V‘ 6^.83.‘» 

61 

{Other provisi >ns 

Spi<*4*H. 




ICfi.siii 

32 





',r 

. Emits. 





■It 

•Crtiiti. 



' 


6K 

..Snap, tallows, &r. 

IFish. 





6.'» 




.101,45*2 

76 

jCottOUH. 


3h\7H| 

.It 



Wooileos .. 


41.3.19 

lUl 



{Littea. 

’Silks. 







Mi 4*2 i 

U.5 



! Furriery. 


7i.i5:i 

12 



1 


— - — 

— - — 

862,1<3 


■ Woods. 





V4 

|(«ohl and silver com. 




19-2.057 

<♦« 

lOtber articles. 




7*27,240 






3, m.vii 

(.1 


Equal to £. 



( '>(1(1 1 

s 7 


0 year 


no 


Prices of Export .—The average prices of the principal articles of export in tli 
1844 were— 

dollars, eipial to about 4/. 8x. sterling pci punclicoti, containin 
gallons- ^ 

.Cotton, —10 to 12 cents, or anmit od. to (if/, sterling per poniieT. 

Sugar.—"i dollars, or about 12.v. sterling per (jiiiiital of lOd pounds. 

' Coffee. —8 cents, or about 4f/, per jwiind. 

Hides.— cents, or about 43</. sterling per fwnnd. 

Ca/rfe.—Large cattle, weigbiiig 22 to 24 arrobas, or about .',.00 to timi pounds each 
35 dollars, or about 7f. sterling; small cattle, weighing 18 to 20 arrobas, or ubuiit 4.0() 
to oOO pounds each. 25 dollars, or about (1/. .5s. sterliii'--. 

Mo/asses. —11 cents, or about 5^d. sterling per gallon. 

To6aceo.—Gl to lij cents, or 3[d. to :i’d. sieiling per pouml. 

They have not any maiiiifaftuies on the isbuid except soap. 

T^ie average prices of the prineipal articles of import in 18-14 were— 

From yl/Mer/ctt.—Wheaten Hour, KJ dollars per barrel; maize, ditto, 2-1 to2t) dollars 
per cask of 800 pounds; salt mackaicl, 8 dollars per barrel ; salt boriin^-s, 5 dollars per 
barrel; smoked herrings, 3 rials per box; mess pork, l.Oi dollars pc'? barrel of 2(»() 
po.unds; salt beef, 8 to 10 dollars per barrel uf 200 pounds I lurd, 12 dollars per fiiiint il 
of 10() pounds ; butter. 15 dollars per quintal ; bams, 1,5 dollars per .luintal ; bisemt. 
4^ dollars per barrel ci HO pounds ; pepper, 12 dollars per (,,iinbd ; tobarro, 9 to 10 
dollars per (|uiiital; tobacco (Manilla). 12 dollars per ipiintal; soap, *10 dollars i.er 
quintal ; onions, 2 dollars per quintal ; potatoc.s, 2^ dollars per bairel ; Kice-,., |o dol¬ 
lars per quintal; tallow candles, IGdollars* per quintal; .speim e.indlcs, .'t(j to 40 doll us 
per quintal; fish oil, » of a dollar per gallon -, linseed oil, 1] doll,ns ... r j.ir of 1 gallon - 
sperm oil, 1| dollar per jar of 1 gallon wrapping papei, ■) mds or ' a dollar, per ream! 
apples, 4 dollars per barrel; kidney beans, 5 doll,us per biiicl; rier, .3' to 4 dollars per 
quintal; JeaU, 12 to 14 dollars per 1090 feet (l-iiicb thick>; hogshead staves, 28 to ilO 
dollar,, per 1000 ; iron hooks, (i to 7 dollar- per quintal. 

Erm Spem.—Iled wine (Catalonian), 28 to 30 dollars per pipe; white wine 10 
to 11 rials p. r a.roba of 18 bottles ; garlic, 2 to 2| vials per string ; wrapping paper, 
6 rials per ream; tallow candles, 11 to 12 dollars per quintal (of bad quality); tiiiiriy 
fish, 8 dollars (fer,quintal; earthenware, G dollars per dozen ; oil, 12 rials, or’l} dollars 
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per jar of 8 bottles; soap, 9 dollars ^ler quintal; chick peas, 4 dollars per quintal; 
pastes (as maccaroni, &c.), 9^ to 10 dollars per quintal; raisins, 2 doilary(>er arroba of 
2,0 pounds: paper, 3 to 5 dollars per ream ; cigar-paper, IJ dollars pcj^am; vinegar, 
2 dollars per barrel; figs, 6 dollhrs per quintal; onions, dollars pei^uintal; salt, 
2 to 2^ dollars per quintal; llbur, 11 dollars per barrel; brandy, 14 rjarfSf^or 1| dollars 
per deinijolin ; beer, 2 to 2^ dollars per dozen ; gin, 1} to 1| dollars per Tlcinijobn of 
:i', gallons ; olive*, 8 dollars per quintal. • 

Goods can be imported under any flag* from all countries, without an^ difl'erence 
in the duties, independent of those befwceg goods imported in a foieign and Spanish 
ship; goods of all ki^sts can also be imjioited except fire-artps ^id gunpowder, the 
nnporlation of wldcl^is pruliibited cxceijf under special liecnct^ ^ 

Tlicie will not be fcniiid to be any great difference in t!ie amount of exports and 
iinporis in the years 1843 and 1844, as there is very little difference in the amount of 
the exjioiluiid iinperf rliitie.s in those years, as— . 


ilIrH. rtl>. ; C t rf 

III fhi*y a«»t>MUted to...-.l l.UJKt/iOl M b *1 

isil „ „ .. la 

u o } 

'Fherc is iiol liiucli ditli'iciKc ni the exports of the two years frcfm tlie port of STin Juan 
of the principal aiiiclcs of produce, viz. : 

A U T 1 C 1, V. S. ' IHCI Isf 1 1 A It T 1 C L K S ; 1843 lH44 

' fjuatititv. I < quantity. | quantity. 

Hum. j .itul lih<]> hhd!*. MolaHsoM . \ 2k7,32.'i Ralli. ) i;aHa. 

. l.i 111 Ills. 1.11.7.'*.' Ih' Iiharct) . i Its.t.'l lb's. 4‘i,3*4.1 lb**. 

hu^*ar... ..I3,t{^.*i' > <li» |l.1 l«*l..t.Ci <lii ‘('titfiM'.. <>(M*,4'''t do j du. 

Ilidfs . ! «b*, •1‘>1.'*U'4 do. 

Moni-ji of the couiilrii .—Tiie dollar referred to is the iMacuqiiino, or dollar of the 
island, whieh is mreiior to the t'oliiiiibiun dollar, varyiiiir from 3 to IS or 20 peF'cent, 
at pieseiit it i' i>[ per eenl iiifeiior to the fnilumbiaii dollar, from 485 to 500 of which' 
aocoidiiig to the course of exchange, aie equal to 100/. sterling. The Macuquino dolla 
is, thercibie, not quite worth four slnllings sterling, but at tliat rate it is valued in thi.s 
st.demenls as the nearest value. TIu (hduinhiaii doubloon of 16 dollars is worth 17 
dollars Maeuquino money, the Spaiiisli doubloon is worth 18 dollais; but the prices 
v.uy aecordiiig to tlie deni.nid foreilher doubloons or Macuquino money. 

* lirriiiiir and lijt/nndi/iirf .—The whole expenses of the. island, including the civil 
and niditary cstahlishments, are paid out of its annual leveuucs arising from thecitsloiu- 
liousc duties and other levies o( dilhieiit kinds, viz.: 


ffalaru'u in li.mtl tht 

!•>( <it January, i-sit. 

Ulll*. L’l- 

... . '‘.'If' l.» 

.jL 

s. 

r* 

Kiivenue ot .... 




(l 

ai 

.. 

• 

l.*ial . 

.. . If. :2,bi< :*' 

. .. i,f,i*4,v.i; 'ii 

i bi. iTi 

tl 

.s 

n 

u 

ill Imnil tiiu 

Iwt of Jaiitian, l^i» . . 


K.01.1 


1) 


In till'expenses, however, are iiieliided bills diawii iiy the Spanish governnient, paid in 
1S4I, dollais’)? ceiils, and oilier iTiarges for aecountot .Spam, making altogether 

187,930 dollars, 96 cents, oi 1)7,5si;/. lij. lOi/. sleiling, and in 1843 hills from Spain 
were p*id fur 83,778 dollais (>2 cents, and other charges; making aitogethcr 167,818 
viollars 31 eeiils, or 33,56;;/. 13.«. 4f/. .stilling, besides whii h, on tlie 1st of January, 
184.5, bills drawn upon liie goverinnent of Torlo Uieo by the Spanish government to the 
amount of 778,839 dollars 7;) eeiils, or l.‘)5,7()T/. 18*. Ilf/, sleiling reiqaineii unpaid, 
whieh will be paid off according to priority, as thiy may be able to s|\i>re the.funds for 
discharging them, but several .years must el.ipsc before they can be ifll paifl ofl, and 

* r.xccpt Venezuela, Coiombi.i, and St. Domingo, whose ahipsjirc not allovvcd to enter tlic 
ports of I'orlo Uieo. 
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whilst the government at home draws so heavily upbn the colony, it is impossible that they 
can approprih'e money to any extent for improvements in roads or any thing else unless 
some internal Ux be laid upon the inhabitants for the purpose, for what they now pay is 
very trilling -O^cial Returns, Porto Rico, 14<A of junuarv, 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE PAYMENT OF DUTIES IN POR'IO RICO. 

The productions of the island which have been shipped to f^'?ign ports and are re¬ 
turned to be imported here, whatever may be the cause, must pay the same duties as arc 
paid upon the prodiidlions of the country from whence they were last imported. 

All articles entered for home consumption at Porto lUco, if exported to any other 
foreign port, shall be free of all duty on their exportation ; but the import duties will 
not be returned. 

If any vessel lands goods in small or large quantities in the roads, creeks, or bays in 
the island not allowed for that purpose, they with the vessel and all that belongs to her 
wilt incur the penalty of confiscation. 

Sixty days are allowed by the customs for the landing and paynwnt of the duties 
on goods from the date of delivery of the eaplain’s manifest, the consignee being obliged 
to pay them at the expiration of that time, but if no consignee be found, the captain must 
pay them before he departs. 

The duties on goods imported must be paid as soon as the return is made by those 
not entitled to a delay in the payment. One-fourth part of the duties rcrpiiied by the 
customs must be paid in gold or Spanish dollars, and the other three quarters in the 
Macuqiiino money or currency of the island. 

The person anstverable for the duties to whom an extension'of time is granted for the 
payment, mustg^ye a note of hand payable at a fixed period for the sum of money to 
which they amouW, and this note of hand must be endorsed by another person making 
himself liable for the payment in case the importer should not pay it. Tins permission 
extending the pciiod for the payment of the duties is not, however, granted indiscrimi¬ 
nately to every one, but the parly claiming the credit must be a merchant and acknow¬ 
ledged as such by the Chamber of Commerce, to which he must in the fir.st iiislanec 
apply to be enrolled as a merchant, stating that he is in a situation to comply with their 
regulations, and upon their being satisfied of it his name is placed upon the list of 
merchants, and all others not coming under this description must pay the duties upon 
the goods they import directly. 

The following are the regulations established relative to the payment of duties by 
such importers as are settled at Porto Rico as merchants, and subject to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

When the manifest value of the goods (supposing them to be foreign) does not exceed 
20,p dollars, the duty most be paid as soon a»>thc return is delivered in by the landing" 
officers. From 200 to 2000 dollars in value two months are allowed forthc payment; from 
2000 to 4000 dollars, three months; from 4000 to GuOO dollars, four months ; from (iOOO 
to 8000 dollars, five months,and on amounts exceeding that sum, six months, the Intcn- 
dencia or Board of Revenue reserving to themselves the right of enlarging the'lust-naiiicd 
period for payment when the value of the cargo is considerable. 

Spanish goods imported in a Spanish ship have an advantage over other go6ds in 
the fixing for the value, by which the period for the payment of the duties isregiiJatcd, as 
they are taken 75 per cent lower than other goods. For instance, in the first class 
Spanish goods to the value of 50 dollars only, arc required to pay the duty at once, 
whereas other goods to the value of 200 dollars must pay the duty directly; in the second 
class, Spanish gpods to the value of 500 dollars only, have two mouths’ credit, whilst 
other goods to the amount of 2000 dollars must pay their duties in two months ; in the 
next class, Spanish goods to the amount of 1000 dollars have three mouths’ credit, but 
other goods to the. amount jof 4000 dollars must pay their duties at the same period, and 
AO on with the other classes. 
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The' tame credit k not allowed in the payment of the duties upon the exportation 
of the productions of the country as upon articles for importation, but they^ust be paid 
directly. ^ 

S|)anish and foreign 'ships ^ coming from abroad which may procqs^^ from* one 
approved port in the to another, with the whole or part of their clirgoes, shall be* 
despatched with certiorates referring to their manifests, and having on them the prppcr 
annotations of the goods landed at the first port (if any were landed), which must be 
produced at the port whevf^ they wish to discharge, going through the same formalities 
if they proceed to others as at the first port of^entr}', and paying at each the duties on 
that part of the cargo d^ich may be laiidertiheru. ' ' 

Foreign goods, which have paid the import dnlie«, can he tak*en*free by land or by 
water to all parts of the fslaml with [iroiier pcrniiis, without any necessity for the return 
of the permits. 

The productions of the island can also be removed free from one port to another, 
but those who take them obliged to deliver in returns of the pe.imits. 

Vessels coming from foreign ports to the island of Pjrto Rico ought to he careffil 
in bringing a manifest with a elear specification of the contents of the cargo, with cer¬ 
tificates of /he shi|iment of the goods on board, signed By the Spanish consul at the 
purr of s|yi'pmcnt, if there should be one there, as they arc very particular in rciiliiring 
these deennients in importing a cargo. 

7Vn»Of/e Dufs. —ypaiii'li ships coming from the iieighhonriiig islands pay five and 
a-li»(f lials, or about two shdliiia's and nmcponcc Englisli, per ton; two rials, or about 
oiig shilling Englisli, if from oilier foreign ports; and one rial, or about sixpence per 
ton if from a Spanish poit. 

Every ship under tiie American flag pays eight rials, or about four shillings English, 

. per ton, and all other natio.ts pay five and a-half rials, or about two shillings and nine- 
pence. Englisli, ])cr ton. 

Eveiy Spanish or foreign ship, although slie may enter in tiallast ^ tiie export a 
i-argo, much or little, is siihject to the whole duty of touiiage. 

There is an addition also of one per cent upon all tonnage dues. 

If Sjianisli or foieign ships jiroceed on their voyage from one port the island to 
another, they pay the tonnage duly only at the fir^t port. 

Spanish or foreign sliips winch arrive in want of water or provisions, or to inquire the 
puces of goods, repair damage.s, or for other motives, shall not be charged any tonnage 
duly, hut they must supply their wants as (juiekly as they can, and sail again from the 
p Tt as soon us tliey ate ready, taking care not to import any article, for if they dc 
they hceonic subject to the whole of the tonnage duty. 

Avchoraffr (Did Harbour Dues. —Every ship coming to an anchor in the port is'sub- 
ji'cl to a duty of two dollars for anchorage. The pilotage into San .Juan is eighteen 
dollars, Slid theie, are besides the captains of the ports ami interpreters’ fees, the whole 
of.lhe diH'crcnt charges amounting togelhei^to thirty-two dollars. 

If a ship from abroad proceeds from one to other ports in the kland, sire must pA) 
the aiicliorage and harbour dues at every port she enters. 

IVarehovseing. —The port of San .Itian is the only one in the island at present where 
foreign goods ^an be warehoused without payme'iit of duty. 

The goods arc allowed to remain in boiid»lwelve months, and when taken out tw( 
months jiioie arc allowed the merchants for the payment of the duties, piovided, ii 
Spanish goods, they are of the value of fifty dollars, or other goods of the value of 201 
dollars, the duties niitsl otherwise be paid when taken out of bond. 

Goods warehoused without payment of duly, pay half per cent on the value or 
landing, which is paid by the importer, and half per cent on clearing, which is paid bj 
the person who lakes them out of bond, making together one per cent, whicji’is ihg only 
Charge, besides the expense of labour, landing, and shipping, and the goiAls ar^ depo- 
.siled in the goverment storehouses! which arc fire-proof, and no charge is made for store¬ 
house rent. . 

Jiegufniions respccling (he Coasting Trade of Porto Rico. —TRe coasting trade, 
which was conliued to particular poits, can now be carried on between all ibc ports in 
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the island,. No coasting vessel, despatched from one port of the island to another, is 
allowed on Tier passage to touch at any foreign port unless driven there by bad weather, 
and then it n^st be carefully asceilaiucd that the cargo she has on board is the same as 
that, which>whe ’shipped, and in the event of its being different it ^hall be confiscated, 
together r/ilh the vessel. 

The coasting trade can be carried on in Spanish vessels only. 

If a coasting vessel happens to touch at another point distinct from that for which she 
was despatched, and wishes to discharge the whole or pi#t of her cargo there, it may be 
allowed upon the ^captain exhibiting the permits or do^ments with winch he may have 
been fuinished af his shipping port, and aftej the goods iSrS'landed receiving through his 
agent the correspCMdi'ug return of permits, and having the rdtjnisite annotations made on 
his despatch. 

Trade between Porto Pico ami the Island of St. Thomas. —The impoitation into the 
Island of Porto Rico of goods coming from the Danish Island of St. Thomas, and those 
near it, can only lake place at S.in Juan, Mayaguag, Ponci-, Guayama, Aieiho, F.ijaulo, 
Naquabo, Aquadilla, Huma^po, and Guayanilla, and in vessels which measure twenty 
tons. 

Captains, when they leavt- St. Thomas, ought, before they take their departure, to 
have a manifest prepared giving tlie full eonimls of the cargo, with a full specil’Kiatioii 
of the packages, boxes, &e., on board, and it shoiihl give the tonnage also o( the vessel, 
and the person interested in the cargo should give the captain a sealed note for the head 
of the customs at the {)Oit to which she may be bound, expressing from whenee the dif¬ 
ferent articles, came and what each package contains, and certilieales fioin the Spanish 
consul are required for the shipment of all the packages or there may he a difficulty in 
landing the goods, and at any rate no credit will be allowed u|)ori the payment of tiro 
duties. 

Purticidars of the different Pales tf Duties oh Goods imported into Porto Pico. 

A fixed diitv of fil'ty-se\en reals (Spanish money) on every'juintal foreign cordage 
imported in a foreign shi]i, thiily-four realj. I'loni foreign port in Spanish ship, twenty 
reals from Sp.iiiish port in Spanisli ship. 

In a Foreupi Ship. 

100 per Cent ad valorem on foreign s.ilt. 

40 ,, „ foreign flour. 

36 „ ,, refined sugar from foreign ports. 

■^6 ,, ,, oil, lirpiois, woollen gooiN, hams, lard, butter, furniiiire, 

jiuper, jrastes, as inuccaioni, &c., I’uiiieiy, salt flsli, eheese, 
anclioiits (I'oieign). 

20 „ ,, cod fish, meats, and salt provisions, ironmongery, fruits, 

grain, colionpihread, and silk goods (foreigit). 

4 ,, „ je\\i;llci\ of gold and silver from foreign ports. 

2 „ „ * ditto, ditto from Spanish jioits. 

In a Spanish Ship. 

32 percent ad valoiein on foreign (lour. 

18 „ ,, refined sugar from foreign ports. 

21 „ „ oil, lupiois, woollen goods, hams, lard, butler furniture, 

paper, pastes, as inacearoiii, &c.,furriery, salt fish, cheese, 
' , aiicliovies (foreigri). 

14 % >, ,« „ cod fish, meats, and salt provisions, iionmoiigery, fruits 

grain, cotton, thread, »nd silk goods (foreign). 

II „ „ leeches from a Spanish port. 

6 >» * tf* fruits, and goods, and merchandise from a Spanish port. 

3 „ „ jewellery from foreign ports in Spanish ships. 
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—Gold and silver in bullion and coined, steam-engines, and other macliinery 
for the use of sugar-mills. * 

Tlierc is a duty of one per cent upon the value of the goods, also for n^ing roads, 
and there is a duly called the balance of one per cent on the amount of 0le'duties, and 
one-quarter per cent consulage up8u the vfiluc of the goods, in addition jjp the above 
duties. • • 

The war duty, a temporary tav, was taken off on the 1st of October last. It was a tax 
amounting to 500,1)00 dollars, imposed upon the island by the government of Spain, 
the 30ih of January, 1838, to (lay the expenses of the war. fi. 

The articles prohibited fiomUniportation ase gunpowder and fire-arms, which can be 
only admitt^ under spatial peTihission. • \ 

Threc-fonrths of tl«c duties to be paid in the Maciujiiino rnonay gf the country, and 
one-fourth in gold or Spsnisl^ dollars, both on exports and imports. • 

Particulars of the Duties on E.eportatiou of Produec, i^e., from Porto Rico, 

Ih Pori «igu Ships. 

20 per cent ad valoiem on valuable woods and buildingtimber to foreign ports. 

5 ,, „ spirit.s, cotton, hides, niolass^.s, tobacco, and the other pro¬ 

ductions of the island, except cattle and wood. . 

2 „ „ silver in bullion and coined, for foreign ports. 


In Spanish Ships. 

12 per cent ad valorem on valuable woods and building timber to foreign ports. 

4 „ „ ditto, ditto to Spanish ports. 

3 „ . spirits, cotton, sugar, coffee, hides, molasses, tobacco, and 

the other productions of the island, except cattle and 
wood to foreign porta. 

1 ,, ,, spirits, cotton, hides, molasses, tobacco, and the other pro¬ 

ductions of the island, except cattle and wood to Spanish 
ports. 

1 ,, ,, gold in bullion and money to foreign ports. 


The Duties on (he Exportation of Sugar amfCo/feefrom this Island. 

• Those duties will henceforth be as follows, viz.:— 

Three rials (round money) upon every case of sugar of four hundred pounds weight, 
in a foreign ship. 

Two rials (round money) on the same quantity exported in a Spanish ship. * 

I'OKr per cent on th.c value of cofl'ce exported in a foreign ship. 

Two ditto, ditto, ditto Spanish ship. 

Free. —Gold and sdvcriii bullion aiidftioney to Spanish Wrts. ' • 

The duty on catile was taken oil' by the goveinmmit of Porto Rico on the IPtH of 
November hny,. • • 


TjtADM BETWEEN TIFF, UNITED KINOUOM AM) CUBA AM) BOItTO RICO. 

'ftis? exports of British manufactures to Cuba was carried on to a very great 
extent before 1809, when they were absolutely prohibited by law. Since that 
period the trade had increased in proportion. 
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Deci.ahed Value of British and Irish Produce and MannfactuM8> fitported from the 
United Xingdom to Cuba and Porto Rico, iil each 'Year from 1827 to 1846. A small 
part of ft,«se Goods were Exported to some of the other Foreign West lu^es, Hayti 
excepted. \ 


« YEARS. 

1 Valiif. 

! IUA37B 

V K A R 8. 

lH»i. . . 

1 V«lur. 

I ...fi... 

K2H. 

1 3r»*>J28 

672,17(1 

itai).!. 



1836. 

.' il87J22 

H30. 

018,029^ 

663.531 

I 6.33.700 

1837. 

■I 801,713 

831. 

1838.. 


18311. 


1833.. 

1 577.828 

7810..:. 

HiiS.-WO 


Value of British Manufactures, Exported to Cuba and Porto Rico, through the British 
' West lndii!s. 
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je 
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■ 6.984 
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1833. 



3K40 

i 7,5«»3 

11.32(1 

118,271 

isru. 


3 i.(j3r 

2hk;» 

' 0,210 

1 12.H0I 

1.'id. 127 

1S35. 



4632 

H,250 

2.4,000 

146,078 

1836. 


21,061 

4 

1 7.210 

18,106 

10 M.7I 

1H37- 


3.3,NSI, 

1303 

; 10.100 

I1,T‘KI 

1.13,128 

ik:is. 



20'.i7 

K,004 

11.428 

108.200 

iK.ii). 


2‘».i7.» 

IMO 

1 (tjU'lN 

iH,H50 

I24.'':u 

IHIO. 



cm 

4K7 


05.r>36 


See detailed tables of exports from United Kingdom to Cuba, Ac., 

licrcaftcr 


in Mlscell'dneous Statenvents. 


CHAPTER XII. 

^ FRENCH IM.ST INDIES, 

France possesses in the West Indies exclusive of Cayenne, or French 
Guayana,thc Islands of Guadalonpc and Martinicpie. 

These possessions have for sonic time engaged most laudable attention, c.spe- 
crJly with reference to the slave populaliosj, on which subject great merit is due 
to the Duke of Broglie. 

Guadeloupe consists of two islands, divided by Salt River, about live miles long, 
and twenty to forty fathoms wide, with suflicient depth for vessels of Irom forty to 
sixty tons. The eastern is called Grande-terrc, w'estern Bassc-terre, o'- Gna- 
daloupe; both about 534 square miles, or 341,760 statute acrc.s ; length of Grand- 
terre thirty-six miles, breadth of ditto twelve miles; length of Basse-lerrc thirty- 
five miles, breadth of ditto eighteen miles. Basse-terre is covered with mountains 
and hillp of ».olcanic origin; the highest part, near the southern extremity, has 
a volcano, La Souffritire, rising to the elevation of about 5108 feet. It has no 
regular crater, but smoke issues out of three or four places. Not far from the 
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sea, south-west volcano, a spring rises out of the sea of boiling hot water. 

It is well watered by springs and rivers. Grande-terre is generalj^low, in few 
places above 1000 or 1500 fectliigh. It is not of volcanic formarion^the elevated 
hills consist chiefly of caral rocks; it has neither streams nor springs of fresh water, 
and the soil is sandy, and much less fertile than Basse-terre. Point a Pitre is 
built near the soutliern entrance of the Salt River, on low ground; the harbour 
of Le Petit Cul dg^Sac is sl\eltcred, ariU the anchorage is j|ood. Population 
about*^^l|||bO. Bas^e-terre, Guada!uu[fh, is built within an unsheltered roadstead, 
Ulith indifferent anchiSrage. It is unsafe during the hurricane Reason. . The town 
extends along the shore, but not far inland, owing to a raountgin rising almost 
abruptly from the shore. It is well built, and is situated in the more productive 
part of the island. Population about 7500. 

Marie Galakte is about twelve miles long, aijd five to nine miles wide ; area 
sixty British square mi^, 38,400 acres. The hills towards the southern extre¬ 
mity are of no great elevation, and are covered with trees; on their summits there 
is generally a verdant plateau. In the northern districts, the hills rise higher; 
and towards the eastern coast, they terminate near the sea in high and precipitous 
rocky cliffs. Parallel to the low northern shores there extends a narrow 
lagoon about eight ir.iles long, separated from the sea by a narrow bank of sand. 
The capital is GnANnnouRG, a small, but neat place. 

Within these mountainous rocks, nine miles south-east of Basse-terr#, called 
Sairites, there is a safe harbour. The Saintes consist of lofty and steep peaks, 
some of which are united by flat ground, and ridges of inferior elevation; others 
are entirely separated by the sea. The products are coffee and cotton. 

Deseada, or Desiraoa, a small island two leagues east of Guadaloupe 
rises with a steep ascent, and then spreads into a tableland of limestone rocks, in 
which caverns occur. It is without water. 

The population of these islands on the 21st of December, 1836, consisted of 
males; 60,794 ; females, 66,780, total, 127,574. 


Ut tlie above tliere w'cre— 


PROVINCES. 

Free. 

SUtw. 

• 

1 

Total. 

n . 

Marie <«aiantc.... 

SainteM . I 

.: 

St. Martiu (French part).*1 

natnber. 

26 ,ir>H 

3,072 

570 • 

498 

944 

immlier. 

8I,GI2 

10,116 

Mtd 

1.070 

2,925 


1 

nnniber. ^ 

107.810 

13.186 

1.139 

1.568 

3.809 

* Total. 

1 

1 g(!,xta 



127,574 


Average proportion of births and deaths to the population—one birth for 
every fifty slaves, twenty-eight free ; one death for every forty-four slRvesf thirty- 
four free. 

The average quantity of rain that fells in the year is calculated at about eighty- 
six inches. The difference in the quantity, between a dry and wet season, is 
about thirteen inches. In the course of the year, the greatest number, of days 
VOL. IV. 


o 
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on which rafn falls, daring five years was, 22^, and the smallest numhcr 179. The 
greatest quant'ty of rain fails from the middle of July to the middle of October; 
the rctiiainirvgjiilie months are comparatively dry.* 

' The arUa of Guadeloupe and its dependencies is constituted as follows in 
English acres : Guadaloupc, 339,IGO acres; Marie Galanle, 37,900 acres; 
Saintes, 3402 acres; Desirada, 10,C9a acres ; St. Martin (French part), 13,266 
acres ; total, 401,^23, or 631 square miles. 

GuADALOtii'E 9 .nd its dependencies afe divided into thrfe arrondSttSWiients, 
six cantons, and twenty-four communes (part of the isJauc! of St. Martin which 
lies to the tiortlnrard of St. Christoplier, forming one of the latter). 


AnF.A ill lioctarc's. 


I’KO VINCES 


1 

Cnltiv.ited. I 

PaRtiiraK*'- 

M'oodn. j 

UDCfilfiratc'd 





liectaiea 
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an (MI-1 
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5U,k70 
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4,1(19 ' 

a/iOl 


10k 

Dciu'ttda . . 

,330 ' 

wu , 

457 


a, 12.1 

Th» SainteK. 

.y.v; 

i<i‘j ! 

KO 

I'l'i 

Nia 

Port of St. Marlin. 

.:i7i 

ItMi ; 

•-*-11 

i;; ( 

2,015 

1'otal. 


“i 1,74.'* i 


23.14) 

72,HaH 


The two small rivers, the Goyavc and the Lezardc, are navigable for boats, 
and facilitate the shipment of produce. 

The productions of these islands are, sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, cotton, 
cocoa, and small quantities of cloves and tobacco. The quantities of these 
articles produced in 1835 w'erc :—Sugar 79,93T,5.‘>D lbs.; molasses, 1,43],3<S4 
gallons; rum, 474,763 gallons; coffee, 2,209,618 lbs. ; cotton, 177,020 lbs.; 
cocoa, 61,649 lbs.; cloves, 759 lbs.; tobacco, 8310 lbs. 

‘ The government of Guadaloupc and its dependencies is vested in a governor, 
a privy council composed of six members, three of wliom arc ajipointed e.i-ojficio, 
and a colonial council of thirty members, elected by the owners of landed pro¬ 
perty in the island. The metropolitan interests of the colony are intrusted to two 
delegates iu Patis, who arc elected by the colonial council, and form pait of the 
tcolonial committee of seven members, who advise with the central governments. 
The internal affairs are managed by municipal councils .—(See Martinique.) 

Mahtiniqite. —The French geologists class Martinique with those islands 
which are entirely of volcanic formation. Masses of volcanic rocks rise in the 
interior to a great elevation. Mount Pelee is nearly 4450 feet high, and 
the summits of Lcs Pitons-de-Carbet, are said l.o be higher. Six extinct vol¬ 
canoes occur, the craters of one of which is of vast brcadtli and depth. The 
volcanic rocks extend in most parts from the mountain to the sea; which latter 
form iiumerous and deep indentations along the coast. Between the volcanic 
rocks ftreguPi- broad fertile valleys occur. About two-fifths of the surface of 
the island is under cultivation, and the remainder is covered with trees, or occu¬ 
pied by naked‘rock or disintegrated pumice-stone. When the latter is mixed 
with mould, both constitute a most fertile .soil. The mountain slopes are in 
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most parts covered with primeval* forest. In other parts the slopes are culti¬ 
vated to the height of about 1400 feet perpendicular- Numerousy^treams flow 
dow'n from the mountains. Ne|r the southern end there is a small4alt lake, 'lliis 
island produces sugar,^ coffee, cocoa, and cotton. The valleys op iiie west side, 
or llasse-terrc, ^re more extensive, fertile, and level than those in the eastern 
called Cahes-terre. Of the numerous harbours, Cul de Sac Royal is an admi¬ 
rable port, on the shores of which stands Fort Royal, the residence of the 
French governor. IPopuIation about 10,000. The capitaI ft St. Pierre, the 
largest and best bud^town in the Lesser Antilles. The fioifses are four to five 
stories high, built in the style of European architecture. The streets are regu¬ 
lar, and the shops are numerous and w'cll supplied. Pojiulation about 20,000. 
Small streams run dowi» the centre of the paved streets, which arc lighted at 
night by lamps. It has some churchc.s, a botanic* garden, and is strongly for¬ 
tified. Fort Trinitf'-, on the eastern coast, stands m the bay of the same name. 
It has a considerable trade. Population about 6000. There are many other 
harbours, but they have, on the east side especially, intricate entrances. 

The nuniher of the ])opulation of Martinique in 1S36 was as follows:— 

Free males, 17,419; females, 2{),.'>36 ; total, 37,955. Slaves, males, 37,584; 
females, 40,192; total, “8,076. Total, free and slaves, males, .55,003; females, 
61,028; total, 116,031. 

The whites are not distinguished from the free black and coloured persons, 
but it is estimated that they amounted to about 9000, and that of the other 
29,000 free persons, 17,579 had been manumitted in the five preceding years, 
and from 1830 to J612, there wen* manumitted 3534 slaves. 

The proportions of births, deatli.s, and marriages, among the different classes 
jl>{ the population arc 

Births, whiles and free black and coloured, 1 in 29; deaths, 1 in 37 ; mar¬ 
riages, 1 in 137 . Slaves, births, 1 in 32; deaths, 1 in 35; marriages, ,221 in 

5577. 

The climate is humid. From observations during six years, the greatest 
number of rainy days in the year was 238, and the least number 223. .The 
quantity* of, rain which falls during the year averagc.s eighty-four inches; the dif¬ 
ference between a dry and a wet year does not exceed thirteen inches. The 
greatest rains fall between the middle of July and the middle of October; 
during the other months showers are frequent. The heat is tempered by the sea 
breezes*. 

The area of Martinique is estimated at 98,782 hectares, or about 244,348 
English acres ; one-third computed as level, and two-thirds as mountainous. 
Some of the rivers or strcaiqs are navigated by boats for a short dVstan*^. 

Oreat improvement in the culture of the sugar-cane has taken place in this 
island of late years, and in 1835 it was estimated that 38,320 hectares were under 
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culture, that savannah and pasture lands occupied 21,77^2 hectares, woods and 
forests 23,hectares, and unproductive lands 15,303 hectares. 

In 1836 t^cre were three earthenware and tije factories, and ten lime-kilns, 
employing .slaves; and a number of hands, both-free and bond, are employed 
in fishing ; and between 400 and 500 in navigation and the coasting trade. 

OmciAi- Account given of the Distribution of the Cultivated Lands, their Produce, &c., in 
• 1836 


A U T I C L E^J. 


Sugar Cane.. 

CofTee.. 
Cotton. 
Cocoa.• 

Corn* &c». 
Mulberry..,., 


H«*ctare« cnitirated. • Produce. 


hectareii. 


«3.777 


2,917 

249 

4fi1 

12.70ti 

4 


fRaw Sugar... 

J l)o. 

) Syrup and MolaRNet.. 
i.Uun)«.. 


40,117 


QiiiuitUy. 


3a,ooo,Koo kii. 

19K,780 do. 
C.^O.iao litres. 
1.609.020 do. 
6f»M7 kil. 
1 k, 70A do. 
IS.'i.rtIO do. 

Value 2 ,hho,h 3I francs. 


On which 55,421 slaves were employed whose value is estimated at 1500, and 
1000 francs each. 


On the 1st of January, 1836, the number of beasts of burden and other 
stock upon the island was 38,034, valued at 12,324,'230 francs, or 513,509/. 1 ls.8</. 
sterling. 

The number of mills employed in the manufacture of sugar was, in 1826, 
water-mills, 183 ; wind, 27 ; cattle, 211; total 421 : in 1834, steam additional 
13; total, 434. 

Martinique is divided into the arrondlssements of Fort Royal and St. Pierre, 
fourteen cantons and twenty-six communes. It Iras a military force of about 2000 
men, besides a militia of about 4000. There are three schools of mutual instruc¬ 
tion, two in the capital, and one at St. Pierre, and there arc primary schools in 
every commune, orphan asylum.®, and other charitable institutions. 

The public expenditure of the island, in 1837, was esstimated at 4,387,866 
francs, the receipts to meet which amounted to only 2,260,711 francs. The 
difierence falls on the French treasury. 

•’ Justice is administered by a court roydl, two assize courts, and two inferior 
tribunals. Besides th^ towns already named there are Marin, with 3000 inhabi¬ 
tants; Lamentin, with 8900 inhabitants; and Riviere Salec, 2300'inhabitants, 

" t 

There are also about twenty villages in the island. 

Fort Royal is the seat of government, and St. Pierre the maritime capital. 

Government .—The administratiun is under a governor and a privy council of 
seven members. A colonial council of thirty members is elected for five years, 
by whites paying 300 francs, or 12/. per annum direct taxes, or iiossessing pro¬ 
perty in^thc i^lony worth 1200/.; it authorises the levying of taxes for internal 
purposes; advises the governor and privy council in'all matters which it considers 
useful to the co^oqy. The colonial council elects two agents to represent the 
colony iij Paris, and to form part of a committee of agents for all the French 
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STATISTICS OF TIPE FliENCH WEST INDIES. 

French Guyana, population, Canton of Cayenne, 3854 free; 1^41 slaves; 
total, 18,795 inhabitants. Canton of Senamary, 1202 free; 1C51 slaves; total, 
2853 inhabitants. ToU^ pophlation, 5506 free; 16,592 slaves ; Mtai, 22,098. • 
Aoriooi.ture and Produce of French Guayana in 1840. 


r n 0 D li c T s. 

Hectares. 

Htfral 

jAgricultoreJ 

number. , 

Quantity. 

Grosi 


.j 

number. 

HsbiUtiuas. 

p Lumber. 

• 

- —. 

Valni 

• fr. 



• 

( Sugar. 

2,383,100 kil. 

) 

Sugar canes ...... 

1,303 

28 

1 3,489 ’S>riip of mnUfises.. 

j ('THfia. 

750,707 lit. 
*205, H5U 

^1,309,585 

Coffee.. 

309 

14 

i 217 ,Coffee. 

5*2,920 kil. 

101,137 


2.303 

l*« 



171,780 
45,125 „ 

303,254 

31.5K9 

CSCMO.. 

II 

1 259 Cacao. 

Pimento... 

1,000 

39 

1,477 Pimento. 

176,060 
376,285 „ 
2,0<»0 „ 

319,977 


r 2,490 

3*2 

131 

3 


546,511 

2.539 

Pt^pptT.. 

1 92 1 Pepper. 

Ctnuanion. 

10 


1 Cinnamou. 

520 „ 

820 

Nutmegs. 

* 

.. 

1 .. jNutinegs.> 

M 

493 


3,H46 

93 

•20J P.»r*il.. ...; 


3,508,415 




Total.... 

11,447 

3<K) 

12,951 ! Total....' 

1 

6,157,323 


I Estimated 
ExporUtiuu 
uf 

A*rplcult«ni. 

ft. 

7f>,Kl7 

7.K{)4 

631 

soft 

123 

«vTrio3 

! 1,675,139 


Besides the agricultural bahitationh, there were 72 battes, 7 wooil or hiiMdiog*yards, and 5 brick-kilns, wbieb em¬ 
ployed 721 slaves, tnakiuK & 12,975 slaves attached to sKncuUuru, 


francs. 

Value nf lands under cultivaliun. 5,564,400 

Value • f buildings and niachincry. 7,0H6,5n0 

\ alue of slates.. . 19,462,500 

Value uf live &h<clL. 1,073.440 


Total value. 3.7,ltl0,S40 or. 

Sterling £ l,327,454 

Live Stock in 1838. 


Head. 


Approximate Value. 

Total. 

Per Head. Valvk. 



number. 

fr. 

1 fr. 

1 Horses. 

...' 126 

500 

{ 63,000 

1 Asses. 

26 

100 

*2,(>00 

|.Mules. 

..! 80 

j 500 

{ 40,000 

'Stalliims .. 

78 

! 5(M) 

1 89,000 

Cows. 

6,073 

1 120 

; 72H.760 

Hulls and oxen.. 

1,734 

, 150 

< 260,100 

<!alves. 

.., <>56 

50 

I 32,800 

lleilers. 

..i 782 

.V) 

38,100 

PiCi. 

..i 1.798 

' 20 

' 35,960 

Rams und sbeep.. . . 

823 

1 30 

1 24,690 

Total- 

..' i2,Va6 

1 

'1,285,010 


SuoAiis linyortcd into France from (ruadaloupe, Martinique, BiJurbon, and Cayenne. 


YEAR 8. 

Imported. 

1 Entered for Con- t 
* 1 sumption. ! 

Duties Levied. 


kilog. 

1 kilng- 

fr. 

1831.’ 

87.872,000 

1 81,280,000 1 

38,807.000 

IH32. 

77.308,000 

82,248,000 ! 

39,258,000 

1833. 

75,597,000 

69,919.000 1 

33.058.000 

1H34. 

83,049,000 

6fi,473,n00 i 

31,533,000 

1835. 1 

84,250,000 

6»,34a,oafl 1 

06,18<J,OaD 1 

(l6,4'.K),flaO 1 

32.932,000 

1838.1 

79,321},(KK) 
66.536,()U<I 

31,494,000 

IH:i7. 

31,534,000 

1838.. 

86,003,000 

1 (18,147,(100 1 

3l,7tHI,0<l(l 

1839. 

87,665.000 

71.613,000 1 

29,000.000 

1840. 

75,544,000 

; 78,445,000 { 

i 28,863,000 

Deeenaul average ..... 

80,114,000 

72,0K\O00 ] 

32,837,000 

IMl.1 

85,810,000 

74,515.000 

1 SI,7*0,o8o 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES, 


Navigation between France and Guadeloupe. 


YEARS 

ENTERED. 

C L B A R £ ». 

t 

ENTERED AND 
CLEARED. 

•a. 

r 

» 

Stiipe. 

Tonnage. 

Ships.' 

TojsniiKi!, 

Shipa. 

Tonnigc. 


nimiber. 

tone. 

nimiber. 

tons. 

number. 

tonn. 

m\ . 

194 

47,77* 

19) 

47.023 

3H0 

95,305 

mt . 

184 

4),178 

170 

42,008 

354 

67,276 

im ..•. 

1)0 

30.1(1) 

121 

3K0S0 

m 

70,821 

1H34. 

1G7 

4<U43 

m 

44.02) 

33) 

H6,:o» 

183). 

m 

4i!57(> 

174 

44,(il.*i 

33; 

86,191 

18M.. 

m 

42,Wft 

m 

4:i.M'/ 

310 

85.872 

1S37.. 

IIS 

2«i,(;29" 

130 

33.050 

245 

03,570 

IW8. 

142 

33.(;72 

140 

3(1.7)l( 

*!U 

70,423 

■H:ni.'.. 

17^ 

38.814 

141 

33^19 

3I« 

72.13:1 

1810. 

131 

lrtK420 

148 

31,014 

279 

(«1,304 

Deceaniat average...*.. 

1S<( 

39,214 

IS) 

39.228 

314 

78.442 

1811. 

140 

31.107 

17*1 

, 43.23:1 

310 

7 l>|2 


Official Vamc of the Trade of France with Guadeloupe. 

1 M P 0 U T S. F, X P 0 U r .S. I I M P O K T S A N 1) 

K\ POUTS 




Ccneral 

Special 

Ceneral 

Special ' 

Cetteral 

Sperial 



Trade. 

Trade. 

'1 ratle. 

'Irade. 

'I’rade. 

Trade. 



fr^nrs. 

tranrv 

Iianrt*. 

IraniN . 

Iranr.^ 

fraucN. 

1H31. 


... 2«.,I>‘l.0ii0 

23,910.000 

12,113,000 

I*.‘<l7,ip'i0 

JS.32:.000 

:i6,727.0U0 

1832. 


23.307,000 

2i.32H,ooo 


22.i*t|,(»no . 

l(;.'75.(POO 

>}«|.8U* 000 

1833. 


.. 21,111),000 

19,371.00(1 

12.29(1,000 

I2.2.K>.(IOO 

33.157,01)0 1 

31,(i(»7,000 

1834. 


.. 21.55(lO(H1 

1‘<..;90.000 

, ll.:tS5.(HH» 

1 

:tH,<111 000 1 

32,77)*,«00 

In!). 


.. 23.7.(s.»00 

JH.H0<I.(H)0 

li,,.'ilNUMI 

It. Il.illofl 1 

It),? to,000 j 

3''.t(>H,000 

IKK). 


.. 23,641,000 

CIOI, 

*11,9111 «mi 

tl>,<M5.000 1 

t.l,K.|'>,0fl0 ' 

3h.0:i2.00O 

18:17. 


.. 17,2:91,000 

|H2'ii,ono 

17 6I5.0{I(> 

I7,57h,0(H) . 

31,851.000 

35.829,000 

I8JH. 


.. 21.512 000 

17 016,000 

r>.i'w,ooo 

l5,OIS.(MIO ! 

:k*.7o.'i.ooo 

32.004.000 

IKIO. 


.. 2V276,«0» 

1K,7(I7,0<IO 

11.720,00(1 

u.ri(>o.o(K> ' 

10,(412 000 

.1:1,21.7.000 

IH40. 


.. 20..I33,«00 

20.769,000 

h> K07 0(8) 

tl>,l3!,0tH> j 

I 

:(7.i 16,000 

37.200.0(H) 

Decennial average.. . 


.. i 22,700.000 

I‘»,>427.000 

I(. 279,00(» 

I(.,|S2.(H)0 1 

3h/)7*i.()00 

36,009,000 

IMl. 


... .*0,41 .’>.000 

15 792,000 

I7.37V.000 

lT.3.'i7,0n0 ] 

.17 KT.'.OOII 1 

i**,oo() 


Pkincipal Articles composing the Trade between France and Guadeloupe, in the Years 

1839. 1840, 1841. 

Imports. 



C EN 

KllAL Tl< 

A I) E 

• SPI 

CI A L T K 

A I) E. 

ARTICLES IMPORTED. 




1— — 




1839 

IK-IO 

1811 

1 18:19 

1H40 

1841 

<• 

tranc*. 

i francS4) 

franco. 

; IrancH. 

' francfi. 

1 francM 

Surar . 

2.1,1 (W,f Mm 

! 18,746,090 ' 

IH.aoo.ooo 

1 17,104,(8)0 

19,t(>n,()()() 

11.202,000 

Coffee. 

79.<,0(K) 

*6X000 . 

786,0(8) 

i 708,(88) 

72»).f8«l 


D)C and cabinet 

203,(K)0 

lii.ooo 1 

29'>.()(8) 

164,(KM) 

Ul.lhIU 

274,0(81 


.Wi.'IIKI 

‘ 120,(8)0 ! 

182,00(1 

247.000 

130.(KH) 


Cotton w(H)l... 

3](I,(MM) 

*8i.(8)0 I 

U/i.OOO 

; l*)5,0()0 

14.),(88) 

ISII.IIIIM 

llidoit, nntatiued. 

Copper, pure, »l nrat fu!tk>u. 

l.'i.UOO 

4(i.(8l(> 1 

M.(8H) 

.53,060 

•16 (88) 

Ht,()(H) 

30.(HM1 

( 39,0(8- 1 

,*17,0(8) 

, :iu,(8)0 

3fJ,(8KJ 

37,(K81 

Cocoa. 

21 900 

1 I.I.O'lll 1 

1.5,00(1 

18,000 

15,001) 

14,(100 

Sweetineataand preservcR, Ac.... 

;Ki.(K)0 

I .')3,(8)0 , 

«,()00 

. 7.(810 

7,(KKl 

7,uou 

Casaia, unprepared. . 

2.(H)fl 

> 13.(88) j 

.... 

l,(KK) 

2,(881 

' 

Aunattn. 

217,(881 


.... 

, 49,(8)0 



Tobacco, leaf.. * . 

23.000 

1 1 



4 



12.(88) 


4,006 

9.(8)n 

• ••• 

2,(88) 

TortoUealK'll .. 

8,(88) 

. 15,0(8) 

2.(88) 

8,000 

12,000 

2,1881 

Other aTtider. 

45,(88) 

(jO.OOO 1 

5(1.000 

24,(810 

46,000 

.50,(881 

Totai value of import*.* 

2.1,27«.(8l0 

*fl,333,(HKI 1 

20,44.5,000 

18.707,(881 

*(i,7fie,(iim 

1.67!)2,000 
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EXroBTs. 


ARTICLES EXPORTED. 


*i'lMUU8 of cotton.. ........ 

„ of or hemp. | 

„ of flilk. I 

„ of w<«»l. I 

.. \ 

WllH‘8.J 

Brandy and liquctirti. 

Wkeatiiical. I 

liiNtniioeiits and manufactiiifa 

UH>tal. I 

Butler. Halt., 

Cotl-liMb... 

M IllOA. 

Olive oil.I 

Wax. prepared, and randlek. 

)Vitt«‘ry, i;l.is»v,'Hrei>, &c.. 

S.ilt meal...| 

(iooiIk lor use. 

Meiiii ines.. 

Ilaherda-ibery. 

)*Hpor. anil paper iQdiiiil(icturr8..| 

IVrIiiniery. 

w Olid.; 

Blood oi animals. 

CankM. empty. 

Jewelli’iy.. 

C/oloiirM. 

M.iteM(ils. 

Other articles. 

Total Faille of expoits. 


(JENERAI TRADE. ; S I* EC I A L A D K. 


1K3U'* 

1840 

1H41 


‘*1? ' ! 

isA 

francs 

fraiirs. 

franc*. 

j franca. i 

frAUc*. 1 

1 flOIIC*. 

3,706.000 

4,871,000 

4,037,000 

’ 3,704,(HK> ' 

4,808,0(8) 1 

1 4.(>37,0(K) 


2,123,0(81 

2,2UI,(M)0 

1 l/iXMSMI 

2.12.3,0(8) ! 

‘ 2.204.(8)0 

21^,000 

307.000 

3:ri,ooo 

1 103,(8)0 , 

307.(88) < 

I 335,(MK) 

‘i'i.'i.OOO 

380,(HIO 

424,(M»0 

' W5,000 ' 

3K1),(88) 

i * 421,000 

1,301,(810 


• ll.MI.OOO 

■ 1 .,31)1,000 

57(),(8)() i 

0.50,000 

4112,000 

1 Hto.noo 

K.'»U,(HW 

402,0(8) 

810,0(8) 

RfiD.IMK) 

50.000 1 

10!.0(i(» 

1.53,000 

' 50,(MM) 

>()1,(8)0 1 

133,(88) 

(,20,000 

1 Oi.'i.ooTi 

811.000 

' <i2(),OOO0> 

^ 685,(88) 

811,000 

gjis.ooo 

1 

1 OlG.OOO 

fi30,000 

228,000 

*fior>.(yH» j 

630.000 

435 OOO 

j 38K.(HI0 

405 0(10 

435,000 , 

388,(88) 1 

405,(8)0 

57K.O(H> 

410.000 

• 451,000 

501,000 

411),(8M) 1 

454.(HK) 

2.'>7.00() 

! 185.000 

' 4'24.na(i 

' 2'»7,000 

f85.0()() 1 

i 424,000 

(»77,000 

5h().(MlO 

3;o,ooo 

007,0(8) 1 

580,000 

, .370,(88) 

2H!I,0()0 : 

1 ■j'j.i.nuo 

, 201,000 

280,000 

293.(MK) 

201.(8)0 

152,(100 

231.000 

201.000 

152,(8)0 

231,(88) 

■ 2(51.(881 

3N5,0(HI , 

1 477,0(M> 

217.000 

• 381.(88) > 

477,0(8) 

217,0(81 

27(.,(«I0 

! 3(HI,0li6 

230.0(H» 

27(;,fN)D ; 

3<8),(H)() 

; 230,000 

N.'iOOll 

1 I'a.iidii 

202.0UO 

,• 14 *,000 ; 

103,000 

; 202,0(8) 

42,000 

1 tno.ooo 

180.000 

•12.000 

H)1,0<M| 

1 |K(),0(8) 

00.000 . 

; I2.t.0o0 

]r,t,o(H) 

1NI,(K)0 

123,(8)0 

i KLMHH) 

63,000 

1 211,000 

r 101,000 

' 83,000 • 1 

214,000 

< 1(^1,0(8) 

IHOOOO , 

I 121,0(10 

141,000 

180 000 ; 

121.000 

' UI.IMKI 

.17,000 

101,000 

30,000 

57,(881 1 

164.(8)0 

' 30,000 

:,5K.ooo 

|(,.(I00 

> 14,000 

I* .558,(810 f 

1(1,000 

14,000 

1(,S 000 

pv.iioo 

180,000 

1 11.0,000 ' 

<)'*.000 

1 4hII.(HHI 

1 '*3,000 

117,000 

123,1100 

i:ki,(K)o i 

1)7,018) 

123,000 

117,000 

so.ooo 

1 152,000 

117,000 1 

HD,000 

152,(8)0 

I.fiS.T.OOO 

J,7‘H»,(»()0 

l.‘IH2.«00 

■ l.-’ilo.ooo \ 

1,7(81,(88) 

1,'jC2.(«)0 

l,72(»,000 

' H>.S07,00« 

1 li.arT.flon 

i4,ri(>(),(Mi() 

10.431,(88) 

17,357.(8)0 


COM.MF.UCl. OF MARTlMyi/E. 


Staple Prodnris — Suf^ur, rum, cnflcc, and cotton. 


Avr.UACE of I'our Year.-,’ Pioilufi' of Supir, iMolasse.<, anti Hum, between J 832 and 183 .'!, 

iiielus'no. 


h I; <i A i:. 


UaW. 


BiTiio'd. 


kilocr.imiues. kilossraniines. 

Vj.V.'jH.?IIi 121 l!«» 


Molaskes and Syrup. 


Hum. 


l»fre« j litre*. 

s,s5l,s7:i ' Mt.'iOiilM 


Quantities and Value of the l*rineiiial Articles Exported in 183 ( 5 . 


A H T I C I. K S. 


Raw stifrar....kil. 

Molasaes. litres' 

I Raw COCOA. ktl.j 

Coflfee.do 

Jiyowoods...do.' 

iHun. .....litres 

lOassia... ktl. 

jtkipper. ....do. 

j Other articles. 

Total. 


Quantify. 

* Value. 

VilintlHT- 

fiatics. 

22 01)4.754 

13,71)6,852 

2.48.3,511,3 

506,%2 

133,727 

120,3.54 

510,507 

831,238 

l,2Kl).t)|N 

2.53,(i7D 

I44.0'>7 

H(i,26(; 

53,()0(; 

7D.52I 

40,517 

81,004 

415.180 

252.289 


ld.423.4aR • 
or, 1’6 h 4,30«I Klif 


Value of imports in the same year lti,'iH0,3UH fruucs. 

• *”'*?** 35R Kretich Vesseli, of the a^ftregate Imrdeu of tou8 entered, and 35^ h*fi ♦*»** «ori* nf tko 

>8land, m addition to foreign rerfcla entered, and 487 cleared out. 
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Navigation between France and Martinique. 


YEARS. 

S, ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

• 

ENTERED AND CLEARED 

* 

* « 

i Ship**, 

Tonnage. 

Ship., 

Tonnage. , 

Slilpa. 

Tonnage. 


It limiter 

tona. 

aiimlter. 

ton*i. 

numlrcr. 

tona. 

1831 . 

1.18 

3 . 1.037 

134 

40 .<) 0 ft 

'290 

76,003 

. 

137 

3.%«00 

147 

38.240 

284 

73.449 

18.13 . 

114 

2 K,.V 23 

08 

25,734 

212 

44 , 2.17 

1831 . 

127 

32..004 

152 

. 18,031 

279 

71 , 4.14 

IK 3.1 . 

133 

33,184 

150 

37 , 71.5 

283 

70,879 

1836 . 

/ 12 . 1 . 

31,928 

114 

31,214 

' 240 

03.142 

1831 . 

lOfi 

27,.’•15 

120 

33,128 

23(1 

00,703 

1838 . 

HI • 

27 . 039 . 

144 

3:14172 

• 25 H 

01,002 

1839 . 

< 1*24 

27..'>56 

130 

31,487 i 

2(^0 

49.043 

1840 . 

11)8 

21,184 

128 

» 7 , 4 fil 

230 

82,079 

DecenDtal i 
avciape/ 

. 122 

30,310 

1.16 

33,889 

238 

64,199 

1841 . 

122 

2 H,.V 21 

139 

3 . 1 .. 1.14 

991 

62,075 


Officiai, Value of the Trade of France with Martimqne. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. IMPORTS AND F.XPORTS. 


General Traiie. , Special Tr»df. General Trail Special Trade. ; General Trade | Special Trade. 

fniiira. ' Iraiica. franca. fianea. ! franca. I franca. 

1831. lh,!l!«.iain 1 Ir.d.M.nOO 12,fi.W,W)0 I3,(H!I,M)II I 3l,M(t,l>nO 3I,IO,1.(K)0 

1834. i«,10.1,(Km i«,'jftr.,n(m i 21,2 .'kmkk) la.Kiii.iKW i .i',(i(i2.(Mio | 3(1,217,000 

1833 . U,7(i2,(KIO ' 13 270,0(m I2,1,1H,(KKI 12,,W,l,0(m | 27,2(10,0(8) 2.'i,(i(3l,(K)0 

1834 . l7,2.10,(K)fl 13,001,000 H,4(>'i,(KI0 14,480,000 31,(»,1,000 27,4SI,(K, 

1833. Ili,244,0im ' 14,IKI,(K)0 10,710,(8)0 l(i,(il'l,non 32,0.14,0(8) . .10,840,(8 

1830. 1.1,420,000 13,171(88) 1.1,030,(8)0 1.1.008.0(81 31.081,(810 28,2I),(8 

18.17.! 13,128.(881 12,.113,000 17,308,0(8) 17,281,001! | a0,7.«i,0(m ' 20,700.18; 

1838.i 17,112,(88) ■ 12 (WO (88) IS.IiOl.llOO I.1.40(.,1in0 32,700,0(8) 27,.1l(iOI 

1830.' 17,2771100 14.104,(88) I 10,507 (881 l(l„1)8.,188) 33,784,(810 .10,470,18 

1840 .1 15.300,001) , 14,001,(88) i 2(),i):>5,()(81 2(),H(.0,(1(HI I 3(),34.1.(88) 35,770,(8 

Decenniallj loonjiaa, , u,l.18,00() ' 10.353,000 l(„l53,00i) ! .12.580,imi) 3fl,3ll,(8m 

average J j ' ’ , i 

1841 .) 10,(104,(881 14,54.1,(88) 18.3,10,(100 In,3l.5,()()0 '_ .14.18)1,(88)_323(00,0()0 


Phincipai, Articles composing the Trade between Franco and Martinique, in the Years 

J8:{9, IH40, and 1S4I. 

I. 1) PORTS. ( 


I G E N E R A L T R A D E. | S P P. C I A L T R A D K. 
A a T I C L E S. I___ ) _ -. 

1830 1 1840 1811 I 1830 \ 1840 | 1841 


franca. ! ftanca, franca, franea. ' franca i franra. 

..I 15,481.000 13,44.1,000 !, 11.070.00(1 , 12,840,000 ■ 11,4l)i.(88) | I.V88(,(8' 

rToiree.■ 351,1)00 070,000 ' 4.10,()(K1 I .148.000 I ‘Ki.I.OIlO ! 414,(881 

Uiewnoda.i 300,0(8) 310.000 33!),l)00 ' 330,(88) ■ 301,000 i 3(iVK8 

Rum and Taffia.I 271,018) ll(1.1i()() , 284,018) i l')1),0(i() I 1,110(8). 214.(881 

Casala, unprepared.I ‘ 251,000 l«2,()01( 221,000 ! .1,(88) I 13.(8m 4,(88 

Vanilla. I 1,000 76,0(8) ■ l'j4,(8)0 | 1.18)0 i .... 24,(881 

Hidea untanned.' 54.000 I24,(l»ll ' Mn.iaio 5(,,00(I I 0!l.(|(8) 147,000 

Corea.I 131,(100 I3.V8KI , 128.(88) 121,(8)0 124.(88) 93,000 

Copper of find fusion.' 105,(8)0 92,«lin 72,000 105.00(1 I 107,(88) 72.000 

Old iron. Die. 5,000 34."(8) 43,(88) .... | 31,000 43,(810 

Toriniaeahell.I 11,000 12.00(1 15.0(81 i 7,000 > 12.(100 12,188) 

Sveetmeata, prexrrvea, Ar.' 12,(881 I 12.0(81 ' 1.V88) ]2,0(8i | 11,(88) 12.0(8) 

Goldamitha’awerpingf.' 2>i,oo(l { 0,0(81 9,00(1 2!).(88) i 0,000 10,0(81 

(3itton.w(Kil, Ac.. 1 105,0(8) , .. . 17,0)8) | 115,(88) 

Rrasa, raw.' 1 o.oofl | .... 1,000 

Tin.' 6,000 1 2.(810 I 1,000 6 000 2.(88) 1,000 

l,.ead....,. I 4,000 I 2,000 ' 1,(810 4 000 2,(KKI 1,000 

Ulher aiticlea..'.| 89.000 | 60,000 88,188) 37,000 123,(88) 


Total latueofiimports..! 17,277,0On_|_ 15.386^8)0 I 16,M4,0()(I^ 14,104,000 14,901,(881 14,f>45,000 
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KxroitTS. 


a K N K It A I< 'I' HADE. | S 1* E C I A / T 11 A I) E. 

A tt T 1 C I- E S. 


\ 

lHa‘i 

isio 

Irtll 

1830 

4840 ^ 

18)1 ^ 





francs. 

franCM. 

IraiirN. 

TlHMtUlH of CiMtOll.t .«.' 

l.KH.omt 

0.1.10.000 

1,102.000 

l.lf)2,W)0 

0,137.000 

1,302,(8>0 

-- of liaxorhoinp. 


3,007.000 

2,r)()2.000 

2,180.000 

3,0*)7,000 

2,502,000 

--«l wriol.' 

Jtl^.OdO 


IIM.OOO 

102,000 

383,000 , 


-of Milk.... 

3*10.11011 

127,000 

12:1.000 

387,(8)0 

427,000 

42.5,000 

W inert. 

7*i*i,0()0 

1,0413,000 

• I.Kl'MIOd 

732,000 

1,003,0(8) 

1,130,000 

1 Ii'lert, tiimied. 

1.000,000 

l,13l.0(K> 

|,00l,(K)0 

1,004),000 • 

1,134,000 

I.INM.UIIO 

.. 

fHI7,000 

1,220,000 


907,(8)4) 

’ 1,220,488) 


SciU incut ..• 

0.27,000 

301.000 

5t.'MNK> 

027.000 

» 301,000 

540,0(8) 

Pottery, I'laitswarort, &c. • 

9'J».0(M1 

.117.04MI 

405,004) 

223.0(8) 

• 3I7,(KM) 

495.(88) 

Jewellery, dec . 

Mh.niM 

101,000 

13').4|00 

nt,ouo 

lOl.OOO 

455,000 

tVorkrt in meiul. 


42I.0(HI 

151,4)04) 

280,0(8) 

117.0(81 

1.11,188) 

Wheat-meal.' 

7»0.(H>0 

0(HI,OIM) 

5JOO0O 

734).«)00 

, 8(81,0(8) 

500,(88) 

Candlo«. 

5M0/I00 

7’20.IMI0 

417.04)0 

12f),0)H) 

720,000 

117,000 

Butter, Malt... 

.110,000 

arr.ooo 

ss'.wm 

(}4);.4)00 

377,000 

387,000 

IVrfuincry ... 

211.000 

riiG 000 

320,000 

241,000 

316,000 

.12(1,(88) 

i^Ki-fHii. 

2IH,000 

241H.(K)0 

2H 1,4)00 

245,4)4)0 

208.1)00 

2Kk.OOO 

Ifaberduslierv.. ..j 

’ilH.OUO 

liKI.O'W 

24»K,000 

• 24)1,0(8) 

K)3,)H8) 

208,000 

Milieu... 

;i; .5,000 


220,fH)O 

375,4)00 

218,000 

229,000 

Medicirteis. 

130,000 

207,000 

)85.0>N) 

) 13)>,4)00 

207.U(H) 

185,0(8) 

(Jo mIm for line.... 

10^,000 

2k;i,(H)u 

170,0411) 

108,000 

283,0(8) 

170,000 

Paper and paper iiianiilae- 
tiirea... 

1 »«:.ooo 

|« 1,000 

ir.2,000 

ISK.Altl 

181.000 

ir.2.(8)n 

Wood. 

101,000 


7 ).4)00 

101,488) 

08,000 

TH.OOO 

Soap. 


2H 1,000 

(13,000 

173,0(8) 

2S 1,000 

03,0(8) 

Tlir'eiKl of hemp hikI flax... 

.iO.OOO 

107,000 

.01,4HH> 

35.000 

107,0(8) 

.14.0(81 

M.iteiialu. 

112,000 

4)7.000 

n4>.4)00 

l«)7.l)l‘n 

4)7.'88) 

116.000 

(filler uitiele*.. 

1,037,000 

2,101.4)00 

2.4148.4)04) 

I,M14 0<H) 

2.0.12,000 

9.038,(8)0 

Tot.il V.ilne of exporlH... 

10,107.000 

n,0.i:i.4IO0 

iH.ruo.ooo 

14;,3('>l>,00() 

20,Hl'il),000 

)H,31:1,000 


*S.-ivn. VTiov Itftwcon Fraiu'p anil ('avoniu'. 




12 N T 

E It K 1). 

V 1. 

1 ; A U K I). 

'UNTERKD AM. Cl.F.AUF,l). 


; A II s 









• 



1 




Shipx 

1 Tints 

SltipM. 

1 T«»n>*. 

1 Shipi. 

lonrt. 




^ nuniher 

iiitnilier 

1 

iHimlier. j 

i number. 

iiiinitier 



2.1 

toll. 

27 

1 ir.'t 1 

1 50 

K.5I 1 



21 

1 1.101 

21 


. 4 . 

H,2»8 



21 

j lts'> 

17 

32.11 

10 

7,rai» 



IT 

i 332.1 

16 

1 1 

.13 

4.,104 



22 

; 1.1.16 

2.1 

1767 

1 

0,103 

4''3(i. . 


•>s 

(>12l 

211 

(>101 1 


12,121 


21 

M6S 

26 

1017 1 

1 :8t 

1 1.08.1 



2l 

; 518)0 

27 

; .1230 ’ 

1 ‘ - 51 

10,338 



20 

I .178»; 

24 

1364. 

)1 

H.112 

IHIO. 


;'(< 

‘ 41 |8 

27 

1130 

' :»;( 

0 K,5ys 

f)ec<*nnial 

. 

2:1 

i 4481 

2t 

•lliOn 

1 ; 1 

{).0>s,{ 

IKIl. 


2(» 

i A’ll.'i 

27 

! IK)'.) 

:..i 1 

8.714 




• 







Offk’IAi. Vahu' of tlic Tr 

ado of I'l 

•aiii'c with City 

eiino. 



* 

1 IMP 

0 It T S. 

E X 

• 1 

PORTS. ; 

IM POUTS AM. 

EXP<)IIT.S. 


i .. , 


^ K A H S. 

(lemnal 

., 

(lenoral 

Special Trade. 

Oencrai 

1 Special Trade, 


'I'rade 


Trade. 

'Trade. 


I'raiice 


(rniic* 

francs. 

franco. 

1 fratira. 

ik:u.•.. 

2 127.0(8) 

1,.179,000 

1,7.17,(88) 

• l,7r>:i,(M8) 

•1.16I.>'.48) 

1 3..132.000 

IH32. 

2,48)1.0(8) 

l.OTV.Kirt 

2.027,(88) 

: 1,94.1,000 

4,028,(88) 

j 3.617,000 


2,1.18.0(8) 

l,7H5,oOO 

2,273,0(8) 

' 2.107,488) 

I 2,07.1,0(8) 

4.')31.«48i 

! 3.1)82,000 


4.407,04)0 

4,706,0(8) 

1 :t,7l0,'0(8) 

3,87*2,000 






1K.16. 

JH37.. 

.1,051.1118) 

1,1)88.(810 

1,678,(8)0 

2,751).O()0 
3,'K)0, ;on 

2,675,488) 

.1,(•89.000 

.1,810,(MX)* 
^HCI,(^0 

3i66.<04)n 

d.767,(8K) 

IK3K.,. 

I 2.73.1,048) 

I..131.(88) 

3,117.(88) 

3.301,(8)0 

6 .1.12,(1R) 


18,1')...1 

1 2,821 000 

1.262 488) 

2 .8lo,()00 

2,682,000 

5.4i44I.O(H) 

3.91).48H) 

JKIO.1 

1 3,61.1,488) 

j 2,633,(88) 



1 2,4;37,(MK) 

G.28K,()(8) 

1 4.783,488) 

Decetiiiial iiveragu .j 

1,715,488) 

2,4< 13,(810 j 
2,4l)4’sOnn 1 

2 .111,000 

JS,1*'.0(I0 

' 1,159,(88) 

IRII .' 

3.1.18,(100 

1 0‘*7.0()0 

1 

2,508,0(8) 

' 2.-137,000 ! 

.1,') III. 000 

' ,1..10l.»l'O 


VOL IV. 


V 


































FRENCH WEST INDIES. 


A-V V 

* • 1 the Trade between France and Cayenne, in the Years 1839, 

PkincipAI. Articles composing the T jg j, 


A H T 1 C l. R S. 


.. 

Aiinatto . 

Shkht . 

Ciitton wuol. , 

Wi’otl, ..I 

(I.lffcfl 

eiirinnticii. 

Hid™, nnUnnoil. 
foppor, p«r<’, of funwin 
Hum ftnd tatfiA 

Pepper. 

CncoU. 

CaoutcUiiUC... 

Uther aiticlei 
Total value o f importa 


Impouts, 


G K N K a A L T H A 1) E. 


1 ' SPECIAL''' H A I) E. 


franca. 

riSO.iKio 

•jlT.tKK) 

l!i:i,n(Ki I 

lK,n(i« •' 
19,WK) 
(!,(inn 
5 ,not) 
10,000 

4, mio 

5, (KKI 

7,000 

a.ooo 


franca. | 
M5,(MI0 \ 

1,MO,000 I 

1,2k;,o»o 

3,V.I,IHK) 
01,000 
4r,K,ooo I 
27,000 
7fi,iHI0 
,(KKI 
4,(KHI 
5,000 
3,(010 


2,025,000 I ■*,*'*•'’''**'** _ 


franca. 

1 , 000 ,( 00 ) 

<) 11,000 . 
,.870,000 
305,000 
182,00( 
|0,(HIO 

I. 5,000 
IS.tMIO 

II, 000 
10,(010 

1,(010 

1 , 0 ( 0 ) 


3.130,(010 


iranca. 

04,(00) 
210 ,()()() 
.175,000 
21!) ,000 
151,(010 

liOtoo 
10,000 
fi,(l()() 
5,(00) 
0 ,()()() 
3.(0)U 
7,(OH) 
11,0(0) 
7 ,( 00 ) 

1 , 2 (. 2 , 0 ( 0 ) 


franca. 

,53,0(0) 

3 : 11.000 

l.'ioo.ooo 

.53,00(1 
.55,(0)0 
33,000 
27,"00 
7,0(0) 
111,(0)0 
4.000 
2 ,( 00 ) 
3 ,( 00 ) 


2,14(1,(001 


franca. 
117,(00) 
421),()00 
720,01))) 
3!)3,(0)() 
141,000 
20,(001 
1.5,(00) 
20,000 
. 11 ,( 00 ) 
10 , 0 ( 0 ) 
5,(001 
1 , 0 ( 0 ) 


1,!)27.()0() 


Exports. 


C K N E R A l. T R A D E. 


SPEClAli TRADK. 


ARTlClrES. 


TinacBof cotton.. 

„ flax and hemp...! 

Hidci, tanned. 

Winea...' 

Tlasura of wool. 

Gooda for ... 

Salt meat. 

Wheatmeal... 

Pottery, glaaowarca, Ac...., 

Olifo oil.1 

Brandy and liqueura.. 

Tieaaea of ..| 

Butter, ... 

Mata... 

Wax, manufactured, •■oj 

... 

Medicines. 

....! 

Eisenceoif meat, Sc. 

Paper and paper manulac 
turea.. 

Fish 

•Jewellery, &c.. 

Perfumery 

WUd. 

Oil, seed. 

Casks, empty. 

Arms. 

MateriuU. 

Soap ... 

Salt... 

Other articles. 


francs. 
778,000 
4U5,0))() 
03 010) 
)(;3,(0)() 
l(,.5,))()0 
171,000 
(, O , 0))0 
12 0 ) 0 ) 
39,10)0 
1101,000 
28,000 
1 : 0,000 
29.000 

7,(510 


fr.ini 9 
.59(>,(0KI 
2.58,000 
111,0(0) 
28‘>,lK0) 

11(),)0K) 
l ) l .))00 
nO.IK))) 

(i0,l00) 
41),)0)0 
51 (0)0 
:t3.ooo 
24 ooo 
21,,000 
151,000 


fiancs. 
515.01)0 
231,000 
187,0101 
11,8,000 
1 VI.OOO 
112,1010 
7 1 , 0(10 
7 1.000 
.58,000 
51,10)0 
4(.,(0)(> 
42.01,0 
31,0(0) 
32,0(0) 


franco. 
.5'if,,«10 
2:4(,io)o 
111 01,0 
289.000 
I Ki.lOlO 
111 ,<010 
,01,000 
(ill,(0KI 
.|',t,rooi 
.51,000 
33,(00) 
21,(010 
2(,,(0lll 
151,(00) 


49,000 
14,0(81 
4.\(I00 
21,(HOI 
18,(081 
5,(881 
l.O'OI 
20,0(01 
:i2.IO0) 
111 ,( 08 ) 
2,(881, 
300,(881 


fianra. 
5I.5,()()0 
231,OOO 
lK7,(M)fl 
11 .8,(100 
I' 13 ,(810 
I l.'.ooo 

75.0(0 

(,9,0(81 

50.(100 

10.000 

4(,.'I0II 

.|2,(N)0 

31,u0» 

32,0(81 


2,(0(2,(881 


2,fi37,UOO I 2,4.77,000 
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NaviOiATIon iHitwccn France and j;bc French Estabiishuieuts of Saint-Pierre and 


Miquelon. / 


y F. A r s. 

&NTKKED. 

• 

CLP.AREI). 

ENTEI^;ifi) AND CLEAREI] 


Skips, 

‘ToDDage. 

Skipa. 

Toauage. 

Shyx. 

fbnsage. 



tona. 

uumber. 

unu. 

uumber. 

Iona 




328 

42,489 

646 

82,294 




371 

49,884 

734 

99,356 

1H33. 

171 

48,r>»5 

473 

67,194 

844 

II^•tB9 

IH.14. 

415 

57,125 

440 

63,613 

SOS 

110,938 

IH35. 

V# 

(>8,59(1 

•608 

65,310 

1,027 

133,906 

1H36. 

481 

65,135 

491 

58,9.57 

972 

P24,0!>2 

IH»7. 

503 

7(l,.57» 

• 573 

86,398 

1,076 

156,971 

IH3N. 

1i33 


MM 

80,314 • 

• 1.137 

149,797 

18*1. 

48» 

(:i,.'>4i 

.'•74 

75.152 

,1,063 

139,694 

1810. 

4H7 • 

6(>,4% 

509 

62,881 

096 

129,367 

llecminlia avetage.. 

44» 

6»,(HI2 

4H7 

64,219 

036 

124,221 

1841 . 

470 

M.0t3 

472 

W,109 

948 

123,782 


Official Value of the 'Trade of Fraiiet* with Saint-Pierre and Miquelon and the 

Fislierics. • 


YEAR S. 


IMPORTS. 


EM'Olirs. ' IMPORTS ANU EXPORTS. 



ihtaI Tradf. 

Spi'cijl Trade 

(leiKTal Trade. 

Spi* 

al Trade 

Special Trade. 


tr 

fr. 

* Ir 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 


i;,70l 000 


I79,l«»0 

.3!l4.fKK 

7,lH0,t)00 

7,002,(8)0 




:i,4‘iK,oou 

2,7I8.0(K] 

0,720,(K«1 

10,014,(810 


7.1,9; mill 


4,K04,0»0 

4,K00,0(H’ 

^..^OI/KKI 

12.401,(810 



HJI 

•l,057.<H»0 

4,Ml 1,00( 

2,007.0tH) 

12.451) (88) 


M lfi,<H)0 

T.llii.li 

4.!»r»3.«MI 

4.*»95,fM)f 

i2,m«i 000 

11,711,188) 


7,f)iO,00« 

7,0(>i,ci 

fi,423,000 

.3,018,(KM 

2,04J,(HI0 

11,283 000 


1 l.ol.i.mili 

Il.t.ii.( 

4.797.l»00 

4,111.1,IKK 

(h4IO.0(Hl 

I,5,.5MI,(lflO 

h:is.’ 


I2,i;,>,m)i) 

5,(/7.0,»KM) 

.5.001,(KK 


17,;7li,(88) 

830 . 

l.l.lil(,,0lll 

j:i,(i7'ia0oo 

.*■1,770.000 

5,f;7H,fMKl 

9,422,(MiO 

19,353,188) 

840.; 

I3,IW,00(1 

]3.ti7.(nio 

5.l.'i7,WH) 

.5,()22,0(Ki 

8,901,000 

18,469,(88) 

llc<cnui»l ari pagc ; 

j 

9,191.000 

o.uw.ooo 

1,575,000 

4,1.14,000 

i4,(Hi9,noo 

13,692,000 

1841 .' 

i:i,9'2:i.n(Ki 

i.t.riKt.mio 


4.ia3,oort 

lH,90'.i,000 

17,087,000 


Principal Articles eonqiosiup the 'Trade between Saint-Pierre, &c., in tlie Years 183S 

1840, and 1841. 

Imports, 


AKTIOLKS 


Oil, whak*. 

-cml 

Wliakbimv. 

Vibh. othtT^han roa. 

Bliililicr..... 

Hop lit cod and uiaikarcl... 
Otiicr articles.. 

Totil value of Imports.. 


GENERAL TRADE. 

.SHE 

C I A t T K ) 

t 1) 1 

1839 1 

IHIO 1 

1841 

1839 


iRi; 

ir. 


fr. 

fr. 1 

fr. 

«6fr. 

7,113,000 

<1.731,(KI0 

l),929.0(H 

7,143.001 

6,73.VKK 

6,(|.'>.1,(H)( 

4.1.9(0011 

4,133.000 

4,r.77.t)<M 

4,i;ki,ooi 

4,271,1 

4,6;7,IKI' 

1,;M3,0(KI 

I,078,(UM» 

inw.ftoi 

] 

t,n7(i. 

{)!I2,I8 

(>S3,000 

757,000 

801,0(H 

(.H5,0(l 

77I.I 

804,18 

2(»7,00I) 

20.') ,00(1 

195,< 

2U7.(M« 

2(81,1 

19.1,18 


.5.5 001) 

120.1 


217,1 

126,18 

(lO.tlOo 

3Jpoo 

,5s,t 

fKi.fKC 

33,1 

58,(8 

72,000 

149,000 

13o.i 


141,1 

78.(8 

].3.r(i(;,(ioo 1 

13,414,000 

13,923,0:8) 

13,075, (Kkl 1 

1.1,447,1881 1 

13,584.00 
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DUTCH WEST INDIES. 


Exports. 


V 








C K N E R A I. TRADE. 

SI’ 

E C 1 A l> T It A u E. 

A U T 1 C L K 








183*1 

1 1H4fl 

ItUI 

|K3<) 

. IHIO 

idfi 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1 fr. 

fr. 

Salt.'.. 1 

lyidK onu 

1.342,(MN1 

I,.171,00(1 

1,4r>H,noo 

1 l,ltlM,WKI 

1,250,000 

Tissues of Oav or hemp.' 


1 .W3,1KK) 

drti>,ooo 

6:p>,ooi 

53(1,00(1 

5l)<>.00ti 

-wool. 

loi.wm 

118,0(M 

r>5,oo(i 

08 (HIO 

IIM,(KKI 

f»5.00( 

OordAiie . 

231,0(10 

40U,00( 

4Mh.fM»0 

231.000 

24H,(MH 

2OH,n0(. 

Bri'ad nnd liisruU. 

314.0(10 

1 207,000 

aot.oiKi 

311.OIKI 

207.(NK 

30t,|HHI 

H Utter, salt. ; 


1 

240.0(K> 

310,(HM) 

200.00(1 

2IO.O(HI 

Salt meat . 

ri(i3.(M)0 

‘ 223,000 

231,000 

5(10,(1(10 

L 1 223,{MHI 

225,OOb 

Haberdasbery..., 

• .101,(HIO 

! Mn.lKN 

203,000 

304,OUO 

" fiHl.fHH' 

13.1,00< 

Drandy.. 



177,00(1 

234,000 

} , i:ili,00( 

I77.00(; 

Wines . 

0 ^30,0()0 

207,(MM 

118.000 

230.0(HI 

i 2fl7,(IO( 

I4(;,(mi, 

Cider and perry. • 

IKfi.OOO 

150,00(1 

12.000 

|H(!.(|i)0 

f 150.00( 

12,00(1 

Wood.. 

02,01 K) 

132,000 

143,000 

02.(HIO 

■ 1.12,(KK 

12.').(M)4 

Wheat meal...... 

120,(K)0 

07.000 

105,000 

120.000 

'»7.00 

KI.I 00(. 

Hidfs, tanned.i 

lOIUMlO 

! KKI.OOO 

,000 

OVHHI 

1 lOO.OIKi 

K8,00( 

lUbtrumiMits and tnanufar-j 


! 


33.000 

i.OIH 

15,00( 

tures of metal.. 

33,0(Ki 

! 11'>.11(11 

72,01)! 




Crfsks. empty. 

3114,000 

32.000 

M.ootl 

30 1.000 

32.001 

.'il.f 

PntatDCk and vegetables ... 

47.000 

11,000 

tli.lJOO 

17.000 

H.' 

1«.,( 

<*andles...' 

27,000 

' !!0,(lll(l ; 

10,04H1 

2(i.O(HI 

, 211.001 

1*1 ( 

ihiiHls for use . ' 

70,000 

37.000 * 

17,000 

70.000 

37.0ii( 

17.01 

J*arisian articles. 


! ' ii.diHi 

12,000 


21.001 

IV.' 

Other articles^. ^ 

1 tO.oon 

' 321,000 

OlO 0(l() 

.iOs.OMi 

20i.,OOi 


Total value of i'3fpnrt%>. 

5,7;s.(Kio 
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Saint Ecktatia. —This small island was fust settled by the lluleh in Ki.'tn. 
It is nearly Ihiity miles 111 cireumference, and its area is said to be nearly 190 
square miles. It appears, at some distance fioin the sia, like a conical moun¬ 
tain ; but it changes its appearance on approaebing its shores, with a level sur¬ 
face for several niile.«, covered with some cane fields and provision grounds. 
Its town, during the war, carried on a contraband traffic to an e.vleiit which 
perhaps has never been surpassed ; the plunder winch fell into the hands of the 
English, when taken by Admiral Rodney in 1781, amounted to about 4,000,000/. 
stei;Jing. The prosperity of this island has rajiidly declined ; little commerce is now 
carrierl on. The expenditure of the local government exceeds the revenue. The 
island has no water except that .supplied by rain. It is reputed healthy. 

There are very few sugar plantations, producing about 1000 barrels; yams, 
and a few other articles of food are raised. 

The population, at one period, amounted to about .'iOOO white.*, and about 
],‘),000 slaves; the pressent number does not exceed .’100 or 400 whitesy and 
about 2000 slaves. 

SAftv lies about ten miles to ibc north-w'estof St. Eustatia. It is iiiacce.s.sible 
e.xceptiiig qm the !»outli side, where an artificial path admits the ascent of one person 
at a time. In u secluded valley, in the middle of the Island, there arc a few in- 
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liabilunts, who grow some cotton syid vegetables. It is a dependfiney of St. 
Eustutia. 

St. Martin. —The French and Dutch made a settlement on *i1us island in 

t • 

1638, from which they were ^ixpellcd by the Spaniards: the latter abandoned it 
in 1650. The French *aud Dutch divided it between them. It is about fifteen 
miles in length, breadth, nine miles; area, thirty square miles. 

This island is hilly, but has no mount|tins ; it is watered by several rivulct.s, 
in the southern part* are salt water lagoons, from which grent quantities of salt 
are obtained by the*Dutch. The coast affords several goocfrdhdstcads, of which 
Fhihpsburg and hlarigdt arc the chief. The soil is light, stony, but fertile, 
especially in the northern district: excellent tobacco is grown. The climate is 
considered healthy. 

The northern and largest portion of the island^ belonging to the French, 
forms a commune of the colony of Guadaloupe. 'fhe population of this division 
is estimated at about 600 free, 3000 slaves. 

The southern division, though less fertile, is more valuable for the salt it 
jiroduees. It also yields annually about 2.5,000 cwt. of sugar, and 130,000 gal¬ 
lons of rum. Its expenditure, in common with all the Dutch colonics, exceeds its 
income. 

'J'he |)opHlatioii of the Dutch has been estimated as equal to that of the 
French part. 

Ci)BA(;().\.—This island wa.s settled by the Dutch in 1632. Its length is 
about forty-two miles, and about i'ourteen miles in breadth, with an area of nearly 
800 square miles. 

It is generally low, with several hills rather than mountains. It has in most 
parts a bold sea-coast, with some good harbours, the first of which is Santa 
.vnna. The .soil is sterile and rocky: the industry of the inhabitants has 
iJiought a considerable quantity of land under culture. Sugar is the,chief 
staple, and salt is also made. From its vicinity to the South American coast, it 
v^as formerly a place of great contraband trade. VVilliamstadt, the capital and* 
se*at of government, is one of the cleanest and best built towns m the 
Indies. The^ government is vested in a stadtholdcr and ,a civil and military 
council. According to oflicial statements, .the expenditure exceeds the revenue 
of the colony, the former amounting to 408,y(»3 francs, and the latter only to 
57,847 francs, .53 cents. 

Population, about 3000 whites; 5500 free coloured ; 5000 slaves. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DANISH WEST INDIES. 

St. Thomas.—^' fhis island, which.was settled by the Danes in 1672, is in 
length about ten miles; in breadth, five imiles; area, aboftl thirty-seven square 
miles. A chain of hills traverses the island from cast to' west. The soil is 
generally poor; water is scarce, and the island is subject to severe droughts. 
Sugar and cotton are grown in moderate quantities. The town is well built, situated 
on, the acclivities of three conical hills; near these it is defended by strong 
fortresses, commanding the harbour and shipping. The general aspect of the 
plaeejs said to present a superiority over many of the towns in the lesser 
Antilles, and as resembling a populous commercial town in Europe. The 
houses are principally built of stone and brick, and tiled. St. Thomas has 
long been, and is now, a principal emporium in the West Indie-. Its convenient 
situation, its spacious and safe harbour, and the moderation of the import duties, 
which vary from 1 to per cent, ad ralorem, have, in consequence, rendered it a 
depot for the supply of the neighbouring islands; goods being sent to it as an en- 
trep6t, until sold to other markets. Commerce and activity pervade its streets, and 
shipping of many nations are always in its harbour. The articles of importation 
are maflufactured goods: principally from England, and partly from other coun¬ 
tries of Europe ; and provisions, lumber, &c., from the United States. 

The import trade of this island in 1840 from Europe and North America was as 
follows ;— 


PLACES. j 

VckmcIa 

I'ounage. 

Firnt (foiit Value of 

entered. 

Importatiou. 





From ^vreat limit 

number. 

ton^. 


42 



l*iuncc....[ 

3H 

i 

MU.lKKl 

Spain. 1 

7 

f)»f> 

23,0(K> 

naiy .j 

•tf 

I.VK'i 


llHiuburgand Altona. ' 

31.' 

d.H'MI 

i DGO/KKi 

yii'iihliuig. 1 

12 

2.2f>d 


Hrt'm'*# .. 

U 

1 . 1:12 

IRIMKHI 

Ilolliitiil . i 

•2 

3(lf. 

I.UlOO • 

1 luU-tt Statc» A. lint.America' 

. 5^17 

3U.27b 

bflH.IHU) 

Totnl..... 1 

. :if»K 

.1^,132 1 

4 ,lKt 7 


In the same year the Spanish American and West Indian Islands’uiiivals 
were as follow :— 


V A C K S. j VcNbtlif. WetgUt. 

number. tons. 
Venea&uul^aiid .*>5 iMi 

British Islands. 04(1 

French 3 , 31 1 

Spaiaabi „ . • ll.'Wl 

DuUb ..I 'j'j 

Carried l^rward.I lltlti I 32 ,nod 


’LAC IJ S. 


Weight. 

Brought forward... 

number. 


.• 1180 

32,005 

DatiiMh Ulaitdtt.. 

321 

J3i037 

Swedish „ *. 


&0!l 

Ihiyti ,, 

j_ 

1,81*3 

Tuul . 

■I ld0H 

48,024 
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Besides a great number of vessels which call, neither load nor unload goods, 
and, in that case, free from i>ort citarges. 

Population about 7000; (^f wliom there are about 500 whites; l&UU free 
coloured and negroes ;^and tlie remainder slaves. 

Santa Cbdk, ob St. Cboix. —This island was first settled by the Dutcli m 
1643, who were expelled by the English in 1646. In 1650, the English were 
routed by the Spaniards, who laid the isljind waste. In 1733, the Frehch crown 
sold its claim to the*Dane8 for 75,000/. In 1801 it was taken by the English ; 
restored in the fodr^vin^ year; captured in 1807, and remained under the do* 
minion of Britain till 1815, when it was again ceded to the Dunes. 

Its length is about twenty miles; breadth, about nine miles; area, about 
eighty-one scpiare miles. 

Santa Cruz is of an oval form; inferior to*St. Thomas in its maritime 
commerce, it is of far greater importance in area, fertility, product^ ^d 
internal resources. With the exception of a few hills* in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, the whole island is nearly a level. Its surface was originally 
divided into equal portions of 150 acres each, which, with different shades of 
culture, gives a varied aspect to its area: the roads are good, and average 
from twenty-four to thirty feet wide; they run in straight lines through 
the island at right angles. 

The soil is not very rich, but tolerably fertile, yet owing to droughts 
the crops are uncertain. Chrislianstadl, the capital, is extremely well 
built; the houses are of stone, and commodious. 

The governmc.nt of the island is under a governor-general, whose jurisdiction 
extends to the other Danish colonies in these seas, and two councillors:—there is 
,iilso the “ Burgher Council, ” consi.sting of seven members. The code of 
Christian V., together with the rescripts of the crown, constitute the law. A 
number of the largest estates in the island are the property of British subjects ; 
abou.t one-third of the slaves belong to the King of Denmark, as owner or mort- 
^gagee of estates; but the slaves are in the course of annual and gradual emanci¬ 
pation, as is the case in the other Danish islands. 

Population in 1841—3200 whites; 20,000 slaves. 

In 1816, the island produced upw'ards of 40,000 hogsheads of sugar, but in 
seasons less favourable, not more than 10,000 or 12,000. The cultivation of 
coffee, indigo, and cotton, has been generally abandoned for many years. 

Average value of Sugar, about . . . 1,200,000 rix dollars. 

„ Hum .. 500,000 „ 

St.John. —This island was settled by the Danes in 1721 . Itsjength is 
about thirteen miles; its breadth, six miles. Sugar and cotton ^re ppduced in 
small quantities, and live ’stock is also reared. On the south-east side, a pro- 
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montoiy forms two coves, which arc defeiKhd by a fort on the north point of 
the entrance, and anotiicr on Duck Island, close to the south point. This 
promontory lias the town called “ the Castle.” 

St. KAitTHOLOMRW. —Tliis island belongs to Sweden. It was settled by 
the French in 1648 ; ceded by them to Sweden in 1784. Its length is about 
fifteen miles ; its breadth, about five miles; area, only twenty-five square miles. 
St. Bartholomew is of slight elevation^ with irregular round hills. It is well 
wooded, but indiflerontly supplied' with w.ater. The inhabitants depend chiefly 
on rain-watei'. The soil is fertile, producing sugar, cojttoii^ and some tobacco ; 
the woods yield lignum-vitm, iron-wood, and other trees, lieefs surround the 
coast, but there is a good harbour on the west side called the (V/m/rtge, near 
which the town of Gustavia is situated. 

Tlie population of the whole island is estimated at between 6000 and 7000 , 
many are descendants of Irish Roman Catholics. 



Section xix. 


E M.J> IRE OF B R A Z I L 


CHAPTER I. 

D? Sf'IUlM IN i: SKKTniKS AM) STATISTICS ,OF URAZII.. ’ 

'I’liis c:npiic cumprclieiids tliti i^rcat eastern section of South America; from 
llie sources of tlio l»iu lUanco, in about 4 deg. north latitude, or rather from the 
houiidary of French (Juayana, to tlic boundary line of Uruguay iji about 30 deg. 
south latitude.* J’he length of the empire of Brazil is computed, from north 
to south, at al)out tiftoo miles, 'rhe greatest breadth, from between 0 deg. and 
H deg. south latitude, on the Atlantic Ocean about 35 deg. west longitude, to 
the Rio Vavari (70 deg. west longitude) is estimated at near 2540 miles. The 
area is estimated at about 2,750,000 square miles, or nearly twenly-tlfi-ec limes 
the area of the United Kingdom, and about seventy times as large as Portugal. 

The boundaries will he he.st seen by reference to the last modern maps than 
by description; further than that its boundaries, which arc not, c-xcept on the 
Atlantic, well defined, arc, I'rench Guayana on the north, the Atlantic on the 
cast and north-east, Uruguay on the south, and the Spanish Republics along its 
great western frontiers. 

'I'hc nortlicrn and western provinces of Brazil consist of vast alluvial plajps of 
great feitility, with, in many ])arls, an unhealthy climate, arising from the rich 
vegetation^ of low, alluvial lands. The central, eastern,*atul southern provinces 
vary greatly, both in climate and in jn oducts; some regions are not inferior in 
fertility to the most favoured ptirts of the earth, others arc either completely 
arid or nearly unproductive. 'I’he wdiolc of the southern and eastern provinces 
may te considered as one great plateau, which rises somewhat abruptly from 
the Atlantic, and extends westward with undulations, and hills, and rivers, and 
streams, seveijil hundred miles, with gradual deeVnities towards the north and 
soutli. The highest part of this groat plateau rises into a chaii^of rnountains, 
which run parallel to the coast and cast of the River San Francisco. This region 

* A strip of the country east of Motitc Video, along the Atlantic, *is with its islands and 
Lagoons claimed as far as 3j d*-g. south, by Rio Grande do Sul. 

von. IV. il 
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is called tlie S. ■'.rra. do Espinha^o, or the Backbone Chain. There is, however, very 
generally a belt of low land between the sierra and the ocean. 

Sen Coast .—Approaching the coast from the Atlantic, the outline appears 
mountainous, buf on nearing the shores it generally presents a picturesque cha¬ 
racter, varied by mountains, forests, and verdant valleys. The lands rise, how¬ 
ever, rather abruptly (some few miles) from the coasts, and al icrwards to the 
high ranges, from 5000 to fiOOO feet high, called the Brazilian Andes. The 
approach to Rio Janeiro, with Ae Organ mduntains in the distance, the coast oi 
Brazil north of Rm Janeiro, or rather north of Cape Fiio, which stretches out 
into the Atlantic, cast from the Bay of Rio Janeiro, is remarkably picturesque 
but not remarkable for projecting headlands. 

Cape Frio is the great landmark for ships arriving from the Atlantic for Rio 
Janeiro. This promontory is one of the termini of the long ridge of mountains, 
which fullows the coast to the south and west. Mr. Kidder observes, that “ a 
huge oval mass of granite here marks the spot where the line of coast turning to 
the north, forms nearly a right angle.” 

Some years ago the English frigate Thetis, bound homeward at the cx[)iration 
of a cruise in the Pacific, was wrecked upon Cape Frio. This vessel, on leaving 
the harbour of Rio where she had touched, had encountered foul weather. After 
struggling against it till it was presumed she had cleared the coast, she bore 
away, steering the proper course, if sufficiently east. In the darkness of the 
night, with the wind fair and strong, the ship was running eight or ten knots an 
hour, when, without the slightest apprehension of danger, she dashed upon this 
rocky headland. The officers and crew had barely time to clamber on to, or 
drag themselves up, the promontorj-, before the frigate sunk. Tlic crew ma¬ 
naged to hold on the rocky shelves of the cape, above the reach of the waves, 
throughout a most dismal night. 

A good lighthouse has since been constructed upon Cape Frio, which at the 
present time renders the approach of the navigator nearly as safe by night as it 
is bj- day. 

From Cape Frio the coast to the north is low and sandy. About ten miles 
from it is a village which, in 161.5, received the name of the city of Cape Fiio. 
It does not thrive nor increase, though it has a safe harbour and fertile land, with 
sea-marshes yielding salt. 

The next place to the north is Macahe, at the mouth of a small river. The 
steamers which ply between Rio de Janeiro and Campos, touch at the village of 
Cape Frio and at Macahe. The fertile district surrounding Campos is called the 
Campos dos Goyatakazas, or plains of the Goyatakaz Indians. It has been 
compared to the Elysian fields. Campos, situated on the western bank of the 
river, has regular and well-paved streets, with some good houses. Its commerce 
employs a vast number of coasting smacks, which exjiort its sugar, rum, coffee, 
and rice to Rio Janeiro. The sugars of Campos arc deemed the best in Brazil. 
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The coast of Espiritu Santo, which embraces the old captaincy of the same 
name, and part of that of I’orto Scguro, extending from the province of Rio de 
Janeiro on the.sputh, to th%t of Bahia on the nortli, was disqpvcred by Cabral, 
and settlei^ by the 6jst JDbmtaries. It is but thinly inhabited and^worSe culti¬ 
vated. Its soij is fertile, and well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane and other 
tropical productions. Precious woods and drugs abound in its forests, and the 
shores abound in ^excellent fish. A cowipany has surveyed the Rio Doce, with 
the view to open *a transport between the- co^pt and {he province of Minas 

Geracs. » . * • 

• • 

The Abrolhos (in Portuguese, epew your e^cs) arc four small, rocky, low, and 
dangerous islands, about ninety miles from the shore, in the eighteenth degree of 
south latitude. They are a jjrojection from a bank of rocks, which exjiibits 
itself, occasionally, between the seventeenth and twenty-fifili degrees of south 
latitude, at a distance of from two to ten leagues from the main land. Besides 
these shoals, tlicrc is a regular reef of rocks running near and generally parallel 
witli the shore from Ca])e Frio to Maranham. Espiritu Santo, Porto Seguro, 
Ilheos, and nearly all the ports along the coast are entered by openings through 
this reef. This long reef protects vessels sailing within it so efiiectually that it 
lias been compared to one continued harbour. The sandhills along the shores of 
Brazil often rise in high white hummocks. 

Tlie distance from Rio de Janeiro to Bahia is about 800 miles. There is no 
large city or flourishing port on the coast, nor is there a single direct or beaten 
road through the interior. The only author who has ever travelled over this 
portion of Brazil, by land, is Prince Maximilian, of Neuwied. It is difficult to 
form an idea of the impediments, annoyances, and dangers which he had to 
surmount:—such as dense and thorny vegetation, insect plagues, among which 
were the most formidable wasps’ and hornets’ nests, wild beasts, venomous 
rej)l,ilcs, and rivers williout bridges. Yet be tells us that “ although scratched and 
muuned by thorns, soaked by the rains, exhausted by incessant perspiration caused 
by the heat, yet nevertheless the traveller is transported in view of the magnificent 
vegetation.” llis travels in Brazil were accomplished between the yeare 1815 
and 1818, and his interesting work furnishes up to the present day the best 
account vse have of the scenery and of the people of this part of the empire. 
The character and condition of t!ic inhabitants h.ave not since tlien been sus¬ 
ceptible of much cither of progress or change. Under the present adminis¬ 
tration, there has been a gradual improvement; yet, up to 1839, the whole 
province of Espiritu Santo contained not a single printing-press. Many of its 
churches, built with great expense by the settlers, were going to decay. * Nothing 
was doing tow'ards civilising or instructing the Indians; and, a3lidst*a popula¬ 
tion of more than 40,000, there were only six or seven primary schools with any 
pupils. 

On approaching Bahia and the Island of Itaparica, the coast is low, and 
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little can be jeen, save here and there a line of branching coqueiros (cocoa-nut 
trees). The latter are often seen along the coast as far soutli as Santa Catherina. 

From Bahia to each of the provinces of Sergipj and Alagoas, the coast is 
generally lov', but in parts undulated, with a thick jungle covering the country to 
the serra of Itaparica, about twenty miles inland. The serra divides the low 
country from the open plaitis of the interior. Brazil-w'ood abounds in the serra. 
Porto dos Pedros, Bajra (jrandc, and Poito Calvo, occur on th^, coast of Alagoas. 
The shore continues low', with white sandhills to and at Pcrnamhuco and 
Itamarca, and often covered with cocoa-nut trees. The opast’ of Rio Grande do 
Norte is also generally low’, with a sandy beach, and the soil sandy, and only in 
parts fertile. The coast, after rounding Cape St. Roque, trend.s wcstw'ard, with 
shores generally low, and Avith .some peaks inland in the pro\'incc of Ccaia. The 
coast of Maranharn is more irregular but not mountainous. From hlaranhain 
to th" mouth of the Amazon, the shores, including4he Delta, are, with little e\- 
ception, flat and uninteresting. The whole coast of Brazil north of Rio Janeiro 
may he considered generally as low, and faced at some distance in the sea with 
reefs or banks, yet from a distance of some leagues at sea, its appcaraiu;c, for a 
very great extent is mountainous. Fiom Cape Trio to Rio Janeiro, the sliores 
form an exception to this rule. South of Rio Janeiro, rivers, hays, and the 
large lagoons of P.'itos and Merim occur; and, with a high mountainous back¬ 
ground, the coast, generally, with a few hlulfs, is also low. 


CHAPTER II. 

LAKK.S AND lUVEUS 01 BIIAZII.. 

Lakes are numerous in the great basins,or plains, of tlic Amazon, and some 
are of considerable extent during the rainy season. Tltc Lake of Xarayes c.xists 
only during the w'et season, when it covets many thousands of square miles ; in 
the dry season its waters entirely disappear. There are numerous lakes in the 
southern provinces <»f the empire in the low country bordering Uruguay; the 
largest is the Laguna dos Patos and Luke Mcrini. The greatest part of Lake 
Meriin is included within Uruguay. No.lake of any extent occurs on the great 
table-land, .small lakes are not uncommon. But no deep or c.xtcnsivc lakes like 
the great inland seas of Nortli America occur in Brazil.'*' 

* Wliile W(; arc too well awaic that tlic most careful writer, do not eM’ii|)e making erroneous 
statements, and one writer after anotliei luis related some eeneial errors lesiieeling Brazil, the 
recent work of Mr. Kidder, beinj! fiom the evidence ol'liis jiersoiial knowledge down to IH-f.|, lias 
appended th.‘ following remarks ; 

“ 11 was not iintjl the present w ork was in press, that the attention of ilu; author was directed 
to the artiele on Biazil, in M'thdloch's Universal (iazetteer in tIvU woik. 

“ I. Three I’rovinees are enumerated wliieh have no existence in the empire, to wit, Rio 
Negro, Minas \o\as,pud I'eniando. 

“i. Twoof the aetuid provinci's, Santa Catharina and Ilio Uiande do .Sal, are not in llie list 
at all. 

“ a. ‘ All its principal cities arc on tin: coast. Its iiAtitioufts are among the finest in the world, 
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All the tributaries of the Amazon, wliich flow into it, cast of the I^o Madera, 
from the south, run tlieir whole course within the territories of this empire. 
Of the tributaries which fall ^nto the Amazon from the nor^li, between the 
rnoutlis of the M.idcra.and Guyana and that of the Yavari, the lower part df thjir 
courses only floyi’s through Brazil. The rivers which drain the southern portion 
of the table-land carry their waters down to the Parana and Paraguay.^ Most of 
the larecr rivers which fall into the Amazon from the south-east, and those which 

S I 

flow into the Parang, have their course interrupted by rhpids, and cataracts. 
These rivers are genfrall^', however, navigated, portages oc^ur where the impe¬ 
diments arc too great to be overcome. Those rivers which do not join cither 
the Amazon or tlie Parana, and navigated to some extent, arc chiefly the 
Itapicuru, the. Parahiba, and the Iguaribe, west of Cajje San Iloque ; Riid 
south of it the llio San Francisco, the llio Grandc*do Belmonte, the llio Docc, 
the Parahiba, and the llio Grande do Sul with its branch, the Jacuhy. Uni, 
with the exce])tion of the Amazon, the rivers of Brazil flowing to tlie coast are 
interrupted in their navigal.ion. 

The great rang^ of mountains near the coast prevents any rivers from 
attaining the ocean immediately, except such as spring from the eastern side of 

serras; hut several rivers of the interior fall circuitously into the Atlantic. 

• 

and art' cnimcctid with the interior by ntimcrotis large niVLiis, most of which arc navit;iiblcjui 
a cortAnh nt/i/r u'aji ni/uiifl/ 

“ 'I'lic haihoors of Itio dc .laiifiro and Italiia ilesenc the above corn|tIiim'nt. lint what great 
naiig.ilde rhei- coniieit eillier of tlieiii with the interior, remain to he discovered. It is matter 
of noloriety, anil Ilf milteisal legiel, tliat, nolwilh-lmuhng the imniher and llie vastness of the 
nveis (lowiii", tliiiiiigh the noitiu'in and western |ioilii>ns ot the emjiire, and linally mingling their 
waters with the Aniayno and the l.a I'lata, there is not one, besides the .\iiiazon, emptying into 
the Atlantii aluin: the whole lira/ilian roast, wlneh is ‘ iiioigalile’ any ‘eoiisiderable way’ from its 
mouth iidand. Hopes ;ne enterttiiiicd lliat the River Doee nni) ho rendered navigable to steam¬ 
boats, bill ere.it evpi'iee must liist be iiienned. A'o e/V// nr tiaihoiir nf note e.rUlx at its month. 

4. ‘ 1 lie -oil ne.ir ibe roast displavs eviilenees of tile rwhesl i niiivtilwn.' ‘ In tile neigliboiir- 
liood of llio .laiifiro. it eniisists in a L'lenl meoMU ofyi/n/Hs.' 

“ Ro )i;iil of Hia/il lias been,as vet, subjeeled to • the rieliest eiiltivation.' and jirobaldy tliree- 
fiftbs of tile vvliule se.i-i oast aie, as vil. In a state of nature. If it is meant that llie coast 
geiier; JIv has been iir. ie eiillivaleii tliari ilie .jieai iiili-rior, it is in tlie main tine, altlioiigli it mav be 
qiieslioiied, vvlielliei any part of tlie coast lias been better eiillivated titan some porlioiis of Mina* 
<ierni'S. To sji. al. ot tlie soil in the in ighboiiiliood of llio, eonsistiiis; ‘ in il lent 110(1x11*0 of 
plains,’ Is still mine olivmiislv ineorieel, a' will :ip[iear fioiii any authentic descri[itiijn or view of 
tile pliiee.. , 

" o. UndeCthe bead of iil : to ion, it is st.ited tlial one of llie r/io / sects at Rio is that of the.Sebas- 
tianists. If Is but pist to say lliat tliis was never true. Individuals tliere are in that city, ;is well 
as in other parts of liie empire, belonging to tlipl sect, but they ate iiovvlicre inimerous, and linvo 
not been during the present ei iiliiiv. 

“li. Respeeting foi'i i ation, it is st.ited on file aniliorilv of Ralbi, tliat tiiere arc .‘I(l(),l)(lO 
eonverteil Indians. Frobablv no intelligent Rraziliaii would estimate the number liiglier titan 
lO.ttOft, iiiaUini', the most (‘iiaiitabie allovvanees, At'aiii, (in the same antliornv, it is staU'd that 
tile ‘independent Indians. Riimpean setlleis,’ &e. (singular eonjiiiielion,', amoiiiit to ; 

whereas, there is leasoti to believe that the pioviiiee of I’ar.i alone contains that lull yiimber of 
savtige Indians. * 

“ Mr. M’tliilloeli’s view of literature, education, ite., would have been toleraWy coiV'Ct twelve 
or lifteeii jeais ago, if we e\eepl the absiiid and malieioiis stati ment, that ‘ the book culled ‘ the 
ait of stealiiii;’ is found in nearly even' bouse in Rra/il I’ 

“The radical di-'fecl of till'whole article under observation consists in^it* liaviiig been eoni- 
piled from books that .ire either obsolete, or else that were never entitled to credit .’’—hiditers 
Skclehes of llnizil. New York, Ibd.j. * 
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The Parah’ba discharges itself in latitude 6 d 2 g. 57 min. south; longitude 42 deg. 
west. 

There are three Rio Grandes: one rises in the province of Minas Geraes 
and, after a long course to the north-east, falls into the Atlantic a few miles 
north of Porto Scguro, in latitude 15 deg. Z6 min. south ; an 9 thcr vraters the 
province of Bahia, and falls into the Rio Francisco; a third gives a name to 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul, and flow's in the Atlantic about the 32nd 
parallel of south latitude. 

The immense estuary of La Plata is the great drain for all the central waters 
south of the tributary streanjs of the Amazon. The land which divides the 
waters of the Amazon from those of the Plata, rises to its greatest height 
between the 13th and 14th parallels of latitude. 

*> 

— THE RIVER AMAZON. 

The Amazon, which, with its tiibutaries, is considered the largest river in 
the world, assumes its name at the junction (.>f the Tunguragua, or Maranon, 
which issues from the Lake Lauricocha, in Peru, in latitude lO deg. 29 min. 
south; and the Ucayali, formed by streams which have been traced to the IGth 
and 18th degrees of south latitude. These two great and navigable rivers unite 
on the confines of Peru, and form the main and uninterrupted .stream of the 
Amazon, which, running eastward more than 1000 miles, then takes a more 
northerly direction, and having received the waters of hitherto countless and na¬ 
vigable tributary streams, falls into the Atlantic by many channels. Following 
all its windings, it is computed to be between 4000 and 5000 miles in length. 
At its mouth, it is about 180 miles broad, and its depth is in most ])arts un¬ 
known. It has been navigated to its confluence with the l*achitea, between the 
8th and 9th degrees of south latitude, where its current is gentle ; and, by the 
Rio Negro, one of its branches, it communicates with the Cassiquiari, which fulls 
i.ito the Oronoco. Its shores are covered with dense woods, inhabited by figers, 
leop’ards, boars, and an innumerable variety of apes or monkeys, while an im¬ 
mense variety of birds of the most beautiful plumage enliven these vast solitudes. 
The manati and tortoise abound along the banks of this river and its' tributaries, 
which also swarm with alligators. That; huge herb feeding animal, ihc manati, 
ascends or is found, as well as the turtle, high up the Ucayali. 

The principal stream of the numerous magnificent rivers which fall into the 
Amazon, is the Rio Madera, or forest-river, formed by the union of several 
streams issuipg from the eastern slope of the Andes on the borders of Peru, which 
flowing towards the east and north-cast, unite before they reach the 10th degree 
of south latitude. Their confluent waters, after several magnificent falls, reach the 
level country ; whcpcc the Madera rolls along its vast waters, forming, for a great 
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part of the distance, the north-western boundary of the Brazilian donjinions, and 
• oins the Amazon in latitude 3 deg. 24 min. 18 sec. south. Flowing in the same 
direction, but further castwarf^ are the Tapajos, the Xingu, and the Tocantinc.s, 
all descending from thp great central mountains; the two formej flow oulrof the 
province of M^tto (Jrosso; the latter from the region of Goyaz, in about 
latitude 19 deg. south. The Tapajos takes a northerly course for more than 600 
miles between the Xingu and the Mad«ra (its whole course being computed to 
be 900 miles in Icngfli), and falls iiitg the Amazon in latitude 2 deg. 24 min. 
50 sec. south ; longifcudc^55 deg. west. The Xingu has a'cobrse of about 1200 
miles, the navigation of which is frequently interrupted by cataracts. The 
Tocantincs, the largest of the three, is joined by the Araguaya in latitude 
6 deg.; and the united stream, after a course of about 300 nnles, flows into^the 
southern estuary of the Amazon in latitude 1 deg. -lO min. south, about twenty 
leagues west of the city of Para. Its whole length is upwards of 900 miles. The 
llio Negro, which falls in from the north, is a large, cleai', navigable river, com¬ 
municating ahso with the Oronoco by a branch, the Cassiquiari. A little above its 
mouth is the fishing and boat-building town of Manoas, or Barro de Rio Negros. 

This miglity river was discovered by the intrepid traveller Orellana, who, in 

a frail craft, descended the Amazon from the mountains of Peru to its mouth; 

* 

and whose descriptions gave rise in Europe to the kingdom of El Dorado, and 
the unfortunate expedition of Raleigh. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, the brother of the conqueror of Peru, marched, in 1541, 
from Quito, with an army of 300 soldiers, and 4000 Indians to serve as bearers 
of burdens, to seek the imagined kingdom of gold, believed, from some accounts 
of the persecuted aborigines, to exist east of the Andes. 

The monarch of this fabulous kingdom, was said, in order to wear a more 
magnificent attire than any other king in the world, to be adorned in a daily 
coating of gold. IIis body was anointed every morning ivith a rare lyid fra¬ 
grant gum, and gold dust was blown over him through a tube. Thus attired, 
the Spaniards named him “ El Dorado” (the Gilded King), lie was said to rtf- 
side generally in the superb city of Manoa: in one street of which there were*said 
to have llccp no less than 3000 silversmiths or silver-wojjters. Tlie columns of 
his palace verc affirmed to be porphyry and alabaster; his throne ivory, and 
its steps gold ; the body of the pala(«! was of white stone, ornamented with 
golden suns and silver muons; living lions, fastened by chains of gold, guarded 
its entrance. 

To conquer such a monarch, city, and kingdom, might well allure Gonzalo 
and his army oinvard against all physical obstructions. Never was an expedition 
more fatal, and the discovery of the Amazon as a great navigable\iver,»uninter- 
rupted by falls or rapids, to the ocean, and the non-existence of the El Dorado 
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have been the only fortunate result. Oonsidti ing it imprudent to return back to 
Peru over ^lc Andes, from the wrotelied state to which Ida followers had been 
reduced by more tliim a thou,sand deaths from ful|giie and famine, ho reached the 
banks.of the N'apo, a tributary of the Amazom From that jiointhe resolved to 
proceed down the stream, and constructed such a vessel as the circumstances 
of his condition enabled him to build. He sent tins craft, under charge of 
Orellana find fifty men, down the Napp, to stoj) at such a place as water deep 
enough was found to'takc all on l)oard. Orellana descended'rapidly, and instead 
of waiting for he continued the voyage do\vnwaj\fs, ifought with the 

nati\cs, called them Amazons, as w'omon w'cre seen to command them ; built 
a larger vessel, and reached the sea in five months, lie then proceeded to Spain, 
was pardoned for deserting Pizarro, and received a charter to conquer the regions 
he liad discovered. lie succeeded in raising funds and cnli.sting adventurers for 
an e.vpcditioii; and with a flc6t lie arrived on the coast in 1541, hut amid the 
numerous channels at die mouth of the river, he failed to find the main branch. 
After a month or two spent without being able to U'Cend the river, Orellana, 
with many of his followers, sunk under disease, and died. 

Soutliey considers tliat “ as a discoverer, he surpassed any of iiis eountrymen ; 
and if, as a conqueror, he was unfortuniUc, it is now liie happier for him, having 
never had the opjiortunity of committing those atrocities which blackened the 
characters of many of his contemporaries.” Southey has even gone so far as to 
attem])t to give the name of Orellana to the whole mighty river, and to reject 
that of iNlaranori, as having tlie same origin as Maranhani and denounces 
Amazon, from its fiction. In his map, and generally, in all his references, he 
denominates the great river Orellana. O Ama-.oiias is, however, the general 
name among all those who traverse its w’aters, or who live upon its hanks. 

Para, which was the, aboriginal name, signifies the Fatlier of AV^atcr.s, and still 
imparts its name to the province through which the Amazon Hows down, as well 
as to its capital. The Para is also the name of the southern branch. 

About seventy years after the expedition of Orellana tlic Portuguese began 
to Settle ill Para. In 161G, Francisco Caidcira, the first chief captain, founded 
the city of Para. In 1G37, two Franciscan friars and six soldiers, who formed a 
mission to the ahoiigliics, near the fiontiers of Pern, descended the Amazon from 
Quito. Some of the missionaries grew weary and returned; otlicrs travelled on¬ 
ward, until the natives attacked and killed the officer in charge of the soldiers. 
Dismayed at the dangers and obstacles of a journey back to Quito, the survivors 
committed themselves to the floods, in a weak craft, as Orellana had done 
nearly a century before. Tlicy reached Para in safety, hut were unable to give 

» Roili words have tlie same origin, being derived from the Porlngnesc marr, the sea, and 
nOo, not, Mot Ike tea, as the great river near its moutli appears to be. 
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any satisfactory agcount of the co&nlrics through which they had ftisscd. Tlie 
dread of cannibals seems to have dcjsrived them of the powers of observation. 

During tlie same year, Ihe first expedition to ascend the Amazon was 
equipped under the cummand of Pedro Teixeira, who, with severfty soldiers, 1200 
natives, as rowers and bowmen, and numerous females and slaves, in all about 
2000, embarked in forty-five canoes. The strength of the current and the diffi¬ 
culty of finding their course amid the iiftricacies of numerous channels, opposed 
groat difiiculties and fatigue. Many of the Indians dcscrj;e^ but unceasing i)cr- 
sevcrance and able dbndwct, enabled Teixeira, after a voyage of eight months, to 
ascend to the head waters gf that navigation. Leaving most of his men with his 
canoes at this place, he journeyed overland to Quito, where he was rece.ivcd with 
distinguishcddiojiours. He was, on his return, ac<iompanicd by several frim's to 
record an account of the voyage. This record the first authentic informa¬ 
tion collected and published to the world. The party reached Para, then i-cjllctt” 
llelern, in Dccciuber, 17.‘l!f. Afterwards voyages up and down the Amazon be¬ 
came more common. 

In l7-lo, M. dc Lat^ondaniine descended from Quito, and constructed a map 
of the river,based upon a series of astronomical observations. Ilis memoir, read 
before the Roya! Aeatlcray on his return, is at this day a very interesting and 
instructive work. In modern times, the most celebrated written voyages 
down the Amazon arc those of ?pix, Martius, Mawe, and Lieutenant SmytJi.' 

• Most, but not all, the voyaf'P'. on tlie Amamn havebpcn iiimttendpd witli calamity, but tbe 
<!uflerin"S of Madame (iodin have bpen of tlip {ireotcst har(Uhi|i. Her liiisbaiid w.is an astio- 
iionipr, associatitl with M. de la <’iiiidatmnc. lip bad takpn bis family uilli him to ipsidc in 
tjuito, but Ix-ini: ordored to (layeniip, was obfigpd to Ipave tlicm boliind. Circumstancps traiis- 
j)iipdto prevent bis return for a pi-riod of sixteen years and when fmall) he made tlio utteiupl to 
.ascend the Anwoti, lie was taken sick ,and could not proceed. All letters or messages that he 
atteiiipted to .send his wife, faihal to reach her. A rumour reached her, that an expedition had 
heeii despatelual to meet her at some of the mi-sions on the upper Amazon. She iramediateh set 
out on this perilous journej', accompanied hy her family, iiiehiding throe females, iwo children, 
her brother, and two or three men. '1 hey passed over the Andes and down the trihulary slreams 
of the Amazon. As th<-y descended they found the niissions in desohilioii, from the lav.agosiif the 
smalI-po\. 'I’he \ dl.ige where they expected lo liiid liuliuns to eomlnrt them down the liver, iiarl 
fmt two inhahitants snnivina : who could n^ aid them, without giiiih's or eanoe-mcii, andsigno- 
rant of the naMgation, llieir misery w.a« now h('yond description; their canoe drifted down the 
current, and tilled with water; they escaped with some provisions. They Ibrmeil a raft, whirli 
was soon after,broken upon a xiin;', a partly sunken tree. They c.seftpcd to the river-bank, .an l 
attempted tojiroeeed on foot, without map or eomp.a.ss. They wore soon liewildered in tlie forest. 
Wild fruits and siiecttleut plants now beeunie their only food ; reduced by hunger, they soon (ell 
victims to disease. ... 

Iti a few days Madame Oodin alone survived, amidst eight dead bodies ; she attempted to hiiiy 
them, but was unable. After two days spent in mourning over the dead, site detennin-’d lo make 
a last edbrt; but slie was nearly !10(HI miles from the ocean, without food, and with lier feet torn 
by walking amid the woods, 'lakiiig the shoe.s of one of the dead men site started upon her dreaiv' 
way, during the day. At night .slie lay exh.iiisted amid (he most desolate wretchedness and horror. 
She was taken up on the ninth day at the river side, by a p.arty of Indians in » canfie. Tliev 
curried lier to one of the missions, fioiii which sh was finally conveyed down t)|ie Aijpizon anil 
restored to lier husband, after iiintvteen years’ separation. Tliey returned to Fraiiee together and 
lived ill retirement; but she never fully recovered from the effects of her sufTcrings. 

Mr. Kidder saw a fellow eoiiiitryman at I’ara, vvh(< had visited Brazil for hi| health, and having 
to a great ilegree recovered, he tviLS iiidiieed to make a voyage up the great A'ivc-r. The best v es-i I 
VOL.IV. tt 
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The voyiger on the waters of the Amazort, above Para, will scarcely see fifty 
houses in 100 leagues. There are but few settlements directly on the river. 
Most of the small settlements are on the tributaryslrcams, and on the iguarajics 
or "bayous. Thd houses have all mud floors and lhatc?>ed roofs. 

It is astonishing how feeble have been the attempts to navigate the magnifi¬ 
cent inland navigation of Brazil, and especially the waters of the Amazon and its 
tributaries. During the year 1827, a stcanjboat company was formed at New 
York, with the express purpose of carrying on that navigatioij. It originated at 
the suggestion of the Brazilian government through jts rfiargo-d’aflaires, Mr. 
Ilebello, then in the United States, who stipulated for them great encouragement, 
atid a grant of special privileges on the part of Dom Pedro I. A steamboat was 
fitted out and sent to Para, and other heavy expenses wore incun-c"! by the con", 
pany; hut from wjvnt of co-operation on the part of Brazil, the enterprize failed. 

.Phiring the last three years, small government steamers have three or four 

times plied as far up the Amazon as the River Negro. Such vo^uiges will, 
no doubt, be repeated, but we fear that little more will be efl'ceLed in extending 
steam navigation on the. Anwzon for many years to come. The main stream of 
the Amazon is navigable for more than 2000 miles; the Tocantin.s, the Xmgti, 
the Tapajos, the IMadera, the Negro, the Purus, the Beni, and other rivers, are 
navigable for several thousand more. They altogether flow through ic>;ions 
with ricli soil, and the mo!-t luxurious vegetation, hut their waters arc now tmly 
disturbed by alligators and reptiles, and now and then by the uneouth though 
large canoes. A different population than the Poitugucsc must inhabit its hanks 
and open its navigation before it can he jMolitahle. It is even pn h.ible that the 
intercourse between the Atlantic and Peru, in the productions of the latter, east 
of the Andes, may be the first established line of steam navigation. 

Exclusive of the want of papulation on the banks of the Amazon, and other 
political and moral obstacles to opening the trade and navigation of those magnifi¬ 
cent regions of the w orld, the Brazilian government has, with respect to the nrviga- 
tior of the rivers and haihouis of the. sea coast, limited the foreign commcrec to u 
few ports. In the fertile province of Pcrnamhuco, for example, the harbour of 
that name is the only ilort open to commerce. In fact, the fear uik' jealou.sy of 
the government of Rio de Janeiro of the power and prosperity of t!ic northern 
provinces, has led to the most pernicious’ rcslrictious on trade and intercourse. 
Penodo, at the mouth of the I'raiieisco, is well adapted for foreign trade, though 
the bar of the ri\er’s entrance has not more than sixteen feet dejilh of water 
over it. Yet this port is closed to foreign trade, from the jealousy of Rio Janeiro, 

in which lie coekl procure a passage was a miseralilc trading smack. Tlic inconveniences he 
suffered on board, togetlier with the lack of fresli provisions and snitalile accommodations wliett 
he went on sliorc, lironglit upon him a renewed and aggravated attack of disease. He was furlnnate 
enongli to obtain a nassage down iti a Urazilliaii war-schooner; but he oidv survived it few montlts. 
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that the produce of the province pf Minas Gcraes might escape to sea by the 
former instead of the latter port. 

The Rio FiiANOisco, which has its rise in Minas Gcraes, and aftci flowiii'r 
northward for a consideraljlc distance along the great longitudinal valley at the 
foot of the llrazihan Andes, dividing Bahia from Minas Geracs, turn’s at length 
to the cast, and, separating Bahia and Alagoas from Sergipc, enters the ocean 
in about the 11th parallel of south latitude, completing a course of upwards 
of 10(K) miles, 'lifts is the largest river of Brazil, indcfiendent of the Amazon 
or tlic Plata. 

I'rom the mouth of the Rio das Velhas to tlie falls of P.uilo AlTunso, the 
distance of 1000 miles, the waters of the San Francisco are suitable for naviga¬ 
tion ; but from ibc few inhabitants on its banks, and the want <>f enternrize, it is 
but litilc used as the means of transport. Tlie falls of Paulo Affonso are de¬ 
scribed. by those, who have seen Ihein, as a sublime cataract, down n tiich the 
river thunders in magnificent grandeur. Above the fall# tlie waters of this river 
sometimes overflow its banks for some leagues on citber side, and the inhabit¬ 
ants arc compelled to resort to tbc bills for safely. 'Dicy arc at such times 
forced to communieatc with each other by boats or canoes. The low adjoining 
country is fertilised by tbc.se inundations. 

Mr. Cowper, in oilier to make an expedition througb the interior country up 
to the fails of San Afl'onso, on the San Francisco, and to report on the navigation 
of that river, left Pernambuco in .lanuary, 181(5, for Mactio, in the liftle province 
ofAlagoas;f'r<)iu MaeeioLe proceeded inland, and hi.sicpoi t to the I'oreigJi (.)tHce, 
from wbieb we derive the following information respecting San Francisco, is both 
interesting and instructive. IVc shall in this chapter contine ourselves to that 
]>!nt of tim report wbicb i.s descriptive of this river. Mr. Cowper, on reaching 
its banks, l)y a tedious route over streams, barrens, forests, and mountain.s, ob¬ 
serves, that the river after rising in 5(0 deg. south, in the province o/ Minas 
Geracs, flows direct nortli-east for 700 miles, during the last 300 of which, 
dividing the provinces of Bahia and Pernaiubuco, it turns abruptly to the eaSt, 
’finally to the south-east, and after 1-unniiig in that direction for 300 additional 
miles, falls into the Atlantic between the iusiguilieant pjovinccs of Sergipe and 
Alagoas, in 10 deg. 35 sec. .south. 

The Rio St. Francisco thus not only flows over upwards of 300 leagues of tcr- 
rilory, but it jiasses through some of the riebcst piovmccs of the empire, coa- 
taiuing mole, than half its whole population. 

'Die government of Rio de Janeiro, to cut off flu; provinces of Bahia and 
Pernambuco from the moulb of the Sun Francisco, created two lu-'w provinces : 
taking one from each of tbc above, merely from a spirit of JetRousy*; and al¬ 
though I'eucdo, near the mouth of the Sun Francisco, a prosperous town, seven 
leagues only from the sea, tifl'crs every facility for navigatiol^ ifotliiug has as yet 
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induced the,government to make it a port for foreign trade. The cMton, sugar, 
and timber produced in its neighbourhood, arc now shipped in large aanocs, and 
are, by this wretched tortuous manner, carried to Maceio, Pernambuco, and 
Bahia. 

No plausible objection can even be imagined to raaking'Pcnedo a port, as at 
present the navigation of the Francisco is physically barred for fifty leagues, by 
the falls of Paulo Alfonso, and therefore could not interfere with the commerce 
carried on between Minas and Rio de Janeiro. The throwing open of the lower 
portion of the River San Francisco, would at the same time be highly advan¬ 
tageous to Brazil, and to every nation with which she has commercial intercourse; 
especially if the navigation of the whole tiver were oirened by a canal to surmount 
the falls. 

The falls and their obstructive effects upon navigation may be said to extend 
for ttventy-tw’o leagues. The Barra dc Moxoto, which Mr. Cowper reached on 
the 6th of February, -1846, he considers the centre of the cataracts or 
rapids above the great cascade, that is to say, three leagues above it, and tlircc 
below the first falls of Itaparica. The river at Moxoto, is about a mile wide, and 
was on the 5tb of Fcbniary, about half-full as it is termed, which may be explained 
by stating that fiom Cliristmas to Easter, the rains of the interior flood the river, 
at which period it is full, and it gradually subsides until Micliaelmas, wdicn it i.s 
termed empty. From the Fulls of the Itaparica to those of Paulo Aflonso, the 
liver is one roaring, hissing, boiliiitr, foaming rapid, interspersed viilli rocky yel¬ 
low limestone islands, the largest of which, the Illia Tapiija, i.-, covered with 
verdure; upon the banks there exists, at long intervals, a miserable bouse; the 
soil is dry and arid, producing scarcely any vegetation ; it i.s the worst part of the 
Calinga, and near the great falls bears the fearful name of “ Os Morlds dt: Cuxo- 
ciia” few Eurojieans, indeed very few natives bad visited this spot before 
Mr. Cowper, and it was with feelings nearly approaching to awe that he de¬ 
scended the banks of the river towards the fulls. “At every ste[i the rapids in¬ 
creased in force, noise, and fury, and shortly before disapjiearing from view 
amidst the spray, they literally appeared to shriek in the confusion of souncis at 
their inevitable fate; a, hundred yards above the falls it is iiecc.ssary (y pass a 
small arm of the river, but so rapid is the current of the main body, that the 
water articulates like an aitery; at one ipomcnt it is ejuite dry, at another full, 
for this reason it is called the “ Va? e Vein,'' or “ tlo and come.’’ From the Cas¬ 
cade of Itaparica to those of I’aulo Affonso, the river runs nearly norfii and 
south, immediately below it turns at right angles to the cast, it is consequently 
viewed from exactly opposite: the effect is stupendous. You stand upon a rock 
inaccessible from the water, it being quite perpendicular, it is almost upon a level 
with the top of the falls, which arc about a quarter of a mile distant, these are 
composed of five distinct cascades, four of wbicli present themselves at once to 
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the view, an<f cannot be less than 9p0 feet high, and half a mile broad, they are 
embosomed iff an amphitheatre of rock, composed of the same yellow limestone, 
and have a huge solitary island of the same formation immediately before them, 
and in the centre of the amphitheatre, within the interstices of Ihe rocks„vege¬ 
tation springs forth, and upon their summits small trees, brushwood, and*cac//ff;e<^ 
from the continued spray, the tints of all these are most vivid, the rocks of the 
brightest sepia, and the vegetation of the ^richest green. Upon the I’ernamhuco 
side the first fall is S,n escada, or ladder fall, and passes to the left of the island, 
in a direct line from jts summit, one vast sheet of foam, to fche main land, from 
whence it is viewed, dasinng itself^ith inexpressible fury against its base ; the se¬ 
cond and third falls are behind the island, and arc the main falls, they dash against 
it with sucli force, that a solid body of water again rises in the air, and falling 
once mote into the basin, throws np a spray which»is seen for leagues, it then 
rushes round the right side of the island, is joined*in its descent by the waters of 
the fourth fall, and they precipitate themselves to its base; there they unite witlf” 
those of the first full, dash against the mainland opposite, and then, apparently 
exhausted with their efforts, run rapidly, but smoothly, betwixt perpendicular 
rocks, not 100 yards apart, to the east; a quarter of a mile lower down, the fifth 
full joins (he rapids, which continue without intermission for sixteen leagues to 
Peraubas, on the Pernambuco side, and Canindi on the Bahia; at the angle 
formed by the river at the falls, there are two huge caves, the descent is effected 
with considerable risk by the bed of a small rivulet which runs into the lower 
basin of the falls, with bare feet and a steady eye, it is necessary to pass from 
rock to rock, one false step would be certain destruction. Upon reaching the 
caves, they consist of two immense hollows, 200 feet deep and 100 high ; in the 
centre is a rock like a rostrum; the caves are infested by immense bats, who 
have deposited guano sullicieiit to load several vessels; at the mouth of the caves 
are C]uatitities of timber, bones, fkc., of trees aud animals which liave descended 
the fulls.” M. de tJoussencourt, who acconijianicd Mr. Cowper, observed upon 
the spot, “ that if all the falls of Italy and Germany which he had seen, wers 
united, they would not equal those ol*Paulo Alfonso.” *■ 

Fcr l!Wcnty4wo leagues Mr. Cowper considers the rivpr one vast cataract, at 
present insyrmountable for the navigation to the ujipcr river from tlie sea; but 
above San Affonso it is deep, broad, a,nd said to be navigable for 200 leagues. 
Of various plans which have been proposed, Mr. Cowper considers tliat there 
are tivo which appear to be feasible, namely, a canal or a railroad; ilic former 
might be brought from Itaparica on the Bahia side, aud running along parallel 
with the river through a marsh as far as the Great Cascade, or ,verji nearly, 
might find its way along tlie base of the Murihcca Mountains toCianii/di; the 
Bahia side he considered the most desirable, as owing to the angle formed in the 
course of the river at Paulo Affonso, it would be the shortei^ forming the base 
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of a triangle. He had neither time nor means of examining the ground. He has 
no doubt that a canal of twenty or thirty leagues in length would open the navi¬ 
gation of the Francisco. The other plan woukl ^e to construct a railway from 
the Pernambuco side, above Itaparica, to the city of Pernambuco, but he 
apprehends this would be vastly more expensive than the former; and he also 
apprehends that no proposal, having for its object the opening of the navi¬ 
gation of the Rio San Francisco, jiarticularly aljovc the falls, would be favourably 
received at Rio de Janeiro. On leaving the falls, he re-erdssed the “Catinga,” 
passing the Fazendas’de Gado of Cruzes, Salgado, Lagun\cs, Xinga, Falhado, 
and Olha d’Agoa, and the streamlet of Luca, and once more reached the 
San Francisco, on the 8th of February, at Peranhas, sixteen leagues below the 
falls ; it is a place of some little commerce, being the spot to which J'arin/iit, and 
other necessaries of life, arc'brought from the coast to the serlao: it contains 
about 300 inhabitants, and was at the time of his visit filled with refugees. 

Peranhas, is so called from the quantities of fish of that name abounding in 
this part of the river. They render bathing extremely dangerous, are very small, 
of a red colour, and arc so voracious and numerous, that they liavc been known 
to kill an ox before he could pass the stream. Another fish, called the cherubim, 
is peculiar to tlie Francisco, it grows to air enormous size, ri:scmbling a huge 
trout, excepting that the spots arc black, is extremely rich and delicious eating, 
and would yield vast quantities of oil. 

In his descent from Peranhiis to Penedo, he pa.ssed several small towns and 
settlements, wliich exhibit a larger than ordinary population on its banks than 
in many other parts of Brazil.* 

The distance from Peranhas to Penedo is about thirty-five leagues, lie em¬ 
barked witii his horses at the former place in a huge canoe, and iloated down 
with the rapid current to Penedo in two days and nights; on no one occasion 
did the boatmen use their oars. The scenery of the river is extremely grand, 
and resembles that of the Italian lakes. During the dry season large rocks 
n:}ipear above the water, leaving, however, a idcar and deep channel for the 
navigation ; it is everywhere interspersed with islands. 

Peiicdi) is about seven leagues from the sea, and is a llourisliing place, con¬ 
taining 5000 inhabitants. Villa Nova, .its rival, on the ojipositc bank, is greatly 

* TIk; following arc llic name.-, of these places :— 

///(- Jliiliia mill Sr.iffijir i«/r ;(hincndc, K'cnula, Ciilcli, Anjtuxi, Caxix-iia, Tacari, 
('apociru, t.'arulma No Canilitia Villia, Bmicifst, Hha ilc Fcira, Ospalcs, 'I'accD (iraiidc, 
Cavociro, I.ait'ja das P Jras. San I'cdrii, Aiatica, Franci-ca c .lidia, Os Portclros, ilha d’Oiiro, 
Iliiadas Kntats, 'IVrpcIi Patuha, Lagna Azt'da, Coral da.s Pedras, Serra da Pubunsa, Horacn de, 
AJaria Kciici.a, t'llla N< 'a. 

I'jmn }hf rinmiiilnii nnil Ahipinta w/cI’iranlias, Parra dc (’al)aca, lionita. Him d<- Fcrra 
Prairas, Piyi Feutn, I’as d'.\ssncar, Espiiias, J.imncira, Digoa Fiirda, liarra de PaiK-nia, 'raroblni. 
Muiidi) Novo, Sacco, (jiicitnado, 'I’laipa, Sorra de Pas d’A-.^.iicar, Scira dc Pemea, San Hraz, 
San Colc’,^io, lllia .Munlni, lllia IMannlia, Alasioas, Ilidiciian'. ilha dc Corcia, Barra dc- linhusicu 
J’eiicdo.—Xcr a calaloiriic and descripiiun of these; woods hereafter in the Slulisties ol' Brazil. 
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its inferior. The bar of the San«Francisco has fifteen feet of watpr over it 
blit the channel chanj^es its place, owing to shifting sands. 

Mr. Cowper procured specimens, atPenedo, of all the Brazilian woods which 
he considered adapted to ship-building, ike. 


CllAFffill III. 

^('.I.IMATE, .SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS.* 

Although tlic greater part of Biazil lies within the tropics, a con¬ 
siderable portion of territory is in the southern temperate zone, and the climate 
varies greatly in its uiirerent region.s. Extensive tabic-lands are elevated from 
2000 to 2500 feet above the sea. The plains on*the liio Amazon, and those 
east of the mouth of that river, are characteris«l by excessive heat, and by 
rain falling during every month of the year. This climtite appears to prevail 
as far south as 10 deg. latitude, with the exception of the country east of about 
41 deg. we.st longitude, which snffeis rather from drought. The second region 
comprehends the countries south of 10 deg. latitude, to the Serra dos Ver- 
tentes. The low’ country along the sea resembles in its clini'ate that of tropical 
countries which are littfe elevated above the ocean, and w’ith mountainous back- 
groumls. The heat is often op-pressivc in summer, and the rains are abundant. 
In other parts of the year little or no rain falls. The terraces, or elevated steppes, 
by which the country rises to the highest tablc-land.s, partake in some degree of 
the peculiarities of this climate, where the ascent is rather steep, as between 18 
dog. and 24 deg. south latitude ; but where the country rises slowly, and the ter¬ 
races are wide, as between 10 deg. and IR deg. south latitude, rain is by no means 
abundant, and years often pass without a drop falling. On the table-lands the 
mean annual temperature seems to dilfer from that of the coast by eight ,or ten 
degrefs. The rains are more regular than on the declivities, but they are far from 
being abundant, and the vegetation of this region is much less vigorous than 
along the loose soils of the sea coast. According to meteorological observations, 
it would |!cejn tliat the rains dimiiii.sh on proceeding w'estyard, and that some of 
the western,arc little better than arid deserts. In the most elevated 
table-lands night frosts arc experienced, when the sun is near the northern 
tropic, 'i’hc countries south of the Serra dos Vertentes are chiefly situated 
in the temperate zone, at least tliose east of .'55 deg. west longitude, which 
are drained by the Parana. The rains lall most abundantly in summer, but in 
other seasons rains are also fref]uent. The licat is moderate, and the vegetation, 
though vigorous, lc.ss so tliaji towards the coast further north. The TOuntries 
which arc drained by the Paraguay, and lie west of 54 deg., have a much liotUr 
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climate, aiid abundant tropical rains, but tlicre is a long dry season in which ! 
no rain falls. In these parts frost docs not occur. During the winter monthsJ* 
south of 30 deg. latitude the table-land of Curitiba and the more elevated tracts 
towards the boundary of Uruguay seem to have a; regular winter season of a - 
few weeks, with occasional frost.* 

In the northern parts, situated in the centre of the torrid zone, the air of the 
lower tracts is sultry and oppressive; but vegetation is vigorously nourished by 
the night dews. In these regions there is little distinction of seasons: the flowers 
are in perpetual bfoom, the foliage is evergreen; and with the grandeur of the 
forests, and the delicious coolness of the nights, impart to the country and 
climate a perpetual spring. Near the coa.''t, the trade-wind, which blows over the 
whole breadth of the Atlantic, imparts refreshing coolness to the atmosphere of 
these naturally sultry regions. The northern provinces, however, occasionally 
sufler from the want of ruin. In ascending towards the sources of the great 
rivers, the temperature is modified by the elevation of the country, and as the 
distance increases from the equator. On the i'ampos Pareris and other similar 
plateau,r, with arid soil, the solar heat is intolerable; but within many of the 
elevated districts of the interior, fertile valleys arc fountl with a temperate and 
salubrious climate, where the vegetables and fruits of Europe will ripen. Such 
is the climate of parts of Minas Gcraes and San P.iulo. Toward.^ the southern 
extremity of Brazil, and m the higher mountainous districts, the air is colder, 
and the soil yields European grain in great perfection. The west wind pass¬ 
ing over vast marshy forests, is frequently found unhealthy iti the interior. 
The northern provinces are at times subject to heavy rains, variable winds, torna- 

* .Mr. Kidder says, “ The cliin.ate of Brazil is remarkahly mild and rc;;iilar. At Rio de 
Janeiro there cannot be said to be any regular rainy season. It would be diflicnlt to li.x on 
the montlw in which mo.st rain may be ex|)e<led. During the rain.s there i'. generally but 
little wind, and tlic temperature changes but slightly' throughout the day. In dry wi-ather 
the mornings and evenings are always cool, and the iieat of the day is almost invariably mitigated 
by a .strong sa'a-breeze. 

“ The south-last trade winds sweep the whole coast. From March to Sei)tember, .luring 
the southerly monsoOn, the prevailing wind.s are from east-by-north to cast-sonth-e.'ist. Daring 
the i..)rtlierly monsoon, from September to March, t!ie winds are from iiortli-hv-east to uorth-etist- 
by-east.” 

METhoi'OLor.iCAi Table kept at Rio de .laneiro, 18:18-1 
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docs, and thunder-storms ; while the southern regions have a more settled, tem- 
IK-rate, and salubrious climate. 

6'<m7. —An empire of such grcipt extent as Brazil comprises ewry variety of 
soil, from the sandy lamis of the sea coast to the ruggedness of the moni^tainS;—■, 
from the alluviong of the great and lesser rivers, to the undulated and wooded 
midlands, up to the pastures and bare plains of the table lands, and back to the 
arid Campos. 

Fertility may be consiUered the genesal character of the soil; but with some 
broad exceptions, as the arid plains of the interior, and the sandy and rocky 
districts. 

Products and Apricnltures. —Nearly all the trees and natural products 
which were found in the West Indies abound in the north parts of Brazil. In thp 
forests and plains there are also many other natural products. In the southern 
or temperate jnovinces, the grains, vegetables, and fruits of Europe succeed, and 
wheat, barley, rice, maize, and tobacco are also grown, Wiflun the tropics the 
chief products of agriculture aremandioca, rice, yams, bannanas, plantains, beans, 
and sweet potatoes, with coffee, sugar, cotton, and cacao; the four last-mentioned 
articles are chiedy cultivated for exportation. The forests supply excellent 
limber for shiivbuilding and for the construction of houses; several kinds of 
wood for cabinet w'oik, and others for dyeing ; among the dye-woods. Brazil-wood 
and Cainpcchc-wood arc important articles of trade. Other products are vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, i|)ecacuanha, gingeivs, peppei'.s, ciinella do clavo (from the Persea 
(•aryojdiyllata, TMart.) anatto, caoutchouc, copal, and copaivi balsam, pitch, Brazil 
nuts, tamarinds, tonca, and pecliurini beans. Cinebona bark also exists, and 
many others abomul.* The yerba-mate is found in the southern provinces and 
is exported, chiefly to Peru. Pme-apples, oranges, figs, and other fruits, ripen in 
perfection. 

It is estimated that not more than one acre in 150 of the wliole cultivable 
!uca of Brazil is under any kind of culture. Probably not oue acre in 200. 

Forests. —The interior consists, in many iiarts, of one Confintfous forest: at 
a little distance from the coast, the country, in some parts, is covcrcil with nu¬ 
merous varieties of the palm-tree, among which is a remarkable species with long, 
serrated, lancet-formed leaves, composed of innumcrahle fibres, which rival silk 
both in fineness and in strength. The sandy soils of the coast are turned to account 
by plantations of the cocoa-trcc, which grows here thicker and taller than in the 
East Indies. Tlie Brazilians say, that this tree affords them both food and shelter. 
Of the trunk and the leaves their huts are built; of its fibrous roots baskets are 
made, and cordage of the outward husk ; cups are made of the shell; its fruit 
supplies meat and drink ; and an excellent oil is obtained by skimmiiig th<? juice 
which may be pressed from the pulp. The cocoa kernel is in general use in 

• See lists of trees and barks hereafter, under tlie liead of Statistics of Brazil. , • 
VOL. IV. S 
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cookery; and it forms an important article of internal trade. The carfapato, or 
castor-tree, is also an indigenous produelion, much cultivated for the sake of the 
oil extracted from the seed, which is in general iise for lamps and other purposes: 
, it dlso grows spontaneously. Tiie ibiripitanga, 'or Brazil-wood tree, called in 
Pernambuco, the pao da raitiha (queen’s wood), on account of its being a 
government monopoly, is now rarely to be seen within many leagues of the coast 
owing to the improvident manner im which it has been cut down by the govern¬ 
ment agents, witHout any regard being.paid to the size olf the tree or to its culti¬ 
vation. It is not a lofty tree: at a short distance from tiie ground, innumerable 
branches grow forth and extend in every direction in a straggling, irregular man¬ 
ner. The leaves are small and not luxuriant ; the wood is very hard and heavy, 
takes a high polish, and sinks in water : the otdy valuable portion of it is the 
heart, as the outward coat of wood has not any peculiarity.* Besides thc.se, we 
may enumerate among the vegetable productions of Brazil, the cedar, the wild 
cinnamon-tree, and the jacaranda, or rosewood, valuable for cabinet work ; 
the tatajuba, or fustic, yielding a yellow dye ; the Brazilian myrtle, a beautiful 
shrub; the sicicupira, resembling the teak of India; the peroba, oraubu, and 
loicro, resendding a spccie.s of oak and larch ; logwood, mahogany, and a variety 
of forest-trees, invaluable fijr the purposes of ship-building. 

The original forests are called in Brazil, nia/o viigeut, virgin forests. Dr. Von 
Spix gives us the mo.st graphic account that we have read ol'tlicsc forest regions. 
He says, 

“ Almo.sl cveiy one of thesn sovereigns of the fore.^t is (li^tingni''ilc<i, in the total cflTcct 
of tlie picture, from its neiuliboin. While the silk-eotlon-lrcc [homhuA prntandnim)^ 
partly armed with strong thorn.s, begins at a eoll^l(Jer,lhlo height tioiii tlic groinid to 
spread out Us thick arms, and its digitated leaves aie gioiiped in light and aiiy mii.sses, 
the luxuriant Iccythis and the Brazilian anda shoot out at a less height many Inaiiehes 
profusely covered wiili leavc.s, which unite to form a verdant arcade. The jaearandu 
(rosc-wood tree) attracts the eye by the lightnC'S of its doulile-ri ailiercd hsives: the 
large gold-coloured (lowers of ihi< tree and the ipc {hujinmin v.hrfisuitthn)^ AxuXv: hy 
their sjilcndoiir, contrasted with the duik green of tlie foliage. Tlie sjiondi.is (,<. myro- 
halanvs), aiehcs its pinnated leave.? into light oblong form?. A \ery peeiiliar and most 
striking cfl’cet in the picture is produced !)y,,the trumpet-tree (ciTropia ptitafu), among 
the other lofty fornfs of the forest; tlie smooth asii-grey stems rise slightly bending to a 
considerable lieigbt, and spread out at the top into veitieilluto branches, which have at 
the extremities large tufts of deeply lobated white leaves. The llowcring eiesalpiiiia; 

* The name of this wood is derived from tnasan (or Aiv/zas), a glowing fire oi coal. Its 
botanical name is ricaalpiniii lirasilelto; it beloii"? to the genus l.oinentaeea-, in l.inna;iis‘s nat. 
order, and is a leguminous plant, of (lie class Deeaiiilriu .Monogynia. The leaves are pinnated : 
the flowers are wliile, papilionaceous, growing m a iiyraniidal .ipike. One speeies li.is flowers 
variegated with red. The branehesare slender and full of small prickles. There aie nine species. 
The colour produced from this wood is greatly improved by a solution of tin in arpia regia, wiiirh, 
when piixed with the aqueous tincture, aflbrds a heaiitiful precipitate of a purplish crimson, sub¬ 
stituted sonictimes for lake. It is used for dyeing silk what is culled false eriinsoii, to distinguish 
it from that produced by cochineal. It is indigenous to both tlie East and the \\ cst Indies, and is 
the same as Sajian wood. 
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the airy laurel; the lofty gpoffrcea ; the »oap-trees with their shining leaves ;* the slen¬ 
der Barbadoes cedar; the ormosia with its pinnated leaves; the tapia or garlic pear-tree, 
so called from the stning smell of its bark; the maina; and a thousand not yet described 
frees, are mingled confusedly together, forming groups agreeably contrasted by the diver¬ 
sity of their forms and tints. II, ^re and there, the dark crown of a Cliijian fir ^arau- 
carin imbrienfa), atoong die lighter green, appears like a stranger amid the natives* 
of the tropics; while the towering stems of tlie palms wiih their waving crowns, are an 
incomparable ornament of the forests,! the beauty and majesty of which no language 
can describe.” 

Ill Brazil, man lias much less to fear from wild beasts thaw from reptiles, the 
species of which are tfimost inimuierablo, and tlic greater part»ar« said to be veno¬ 
mous. This, tof^cther W'itlf the plague of mosquitoes and other winged eucuiies, 
must be admitted to form some drawback on the beauty and luxurious tempe¬ 
rature of the climate As the ground, however, becomes cleared, and the marshy 
lands are drained, most of the reptiles and insects "are gradually expelled or 
diminished. The jirimeval forests are giving way, liutfnot by any means so rapidly 
and efl’cctually as in Anglo-Ainerica, before the axe and tlse flames ; and their 
various teiianis retreat to regions more remote from the invasion of man. 

I'lie luxuriant power of vegetation in the fertile soil of Brazil produces 
tlic greatest variety of plaiil.i. AYhcn the trunk of a tree has a decayed hole or 
a crevice in it, arum, caladiinn, dracoiitium, and other productions of that kind, 
throw out laige tufts of juicy, heart-sliaped or arrow-shaped, dark-green leaves, 
which add to and cnihellisli tlic forests. 

In some places, where the forests have been burnt down to clear tbe ground 
for cultivation, the imnu-nse scorched trunks appear like the ruins of colonnades, 
still in parts joined togctlier by the withered stalks of their parasites. Some¬ 
times, the climbing plants so interlace and surround the larger trees, that it is 
impossible for the eye to penetrate the “ verdant wall.” Many of them are 
decked witli tlie most brilliant flowers ; one kind of bromclia, with a deep coral- 

* Sapiiuhis ffiiMtiiiifin. The fruit is brought to the city in large ipiantities ; the poorer«class 
vise them iiKStcaii of soap. “ In many years, ooi’ of tlicsc trees, wliieli are gvMieralfy about the size 
of our ntu-irces, pc .(luces severaf bushes of this Ihiit, which contain^ a great ijuanlity of sapo¬ 
naceous matter."- - K S/iii, p. gHO. 

f Tlie cocoa-piihn is frci|iiciitly ,c('n ahove tWrfy fcc'thigh. .Air. Maw'c awasured a fallen Irtfe 
(he docs not inciiliim the spcciis). which was full ■■■evctity-.si.v inches in diameter at the thick end, 
iind above twotily-five yards in letiglh. Piiiiee .Maximilian says “ The colossal trees are so lofty, 
that our fo\vliiig.l>ieees could not carry to the top of them, so*that we often fired in vain at the 
linest Ivirds.”—7*(-/i'cA, p. 4;$. 

Mr. Lueeock deserihes a very singular tree, “ gne of those vegetnhlc prodm lions," lie s,iys, 
‘‘ whose size astonishes the Knglisli traveller. It i.s here called a I’dinclU iro (from f’amr//ii, a great 
wooden bowl or trough) fu’cause Irom il^ trunk are turned those laige howls whieli are used as 
baths. 1 he sinallest jiai t of ns stem was eight feet ahove the ground, niul there the eirei.mferciiee 
niensiirt'd fourteen foot. Immediately hi low this line the root; begin to project in tlie manner of 
butlrcs.ses, and piodiiee tliat kind of tiinher which i., partieiilai ly esteenu'd in forming the knees of 
large ships. These terminate in the root.s. which run along the surliice of tfie ground, and appear 
above it in a circle of seventy-six paces, each ol whu'li was intended to measure ayafd. fine of 
thi'se root.s, at the distance of sixteen feet from the body of the tree, rose wliollv allbve tlw soil: 
its girth me:isiircd four feet. The Inanehcs, whicli begin to expand immediately ahove the line 
where the trunk wa.s ineasiiri'd, exiond on each side thirty-fivc feet, so that the whole head forms 
a well-elotlicd hemisphere of more than 200 feet in eircnmfereticc.’’—.Vd/e,!. Sie^. jx 3!W. 
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red flower, has its leaves tipped with viok-t: the heliconia, a kind of banana, 
has a dark-red calyx and white flowers. The bauhinia with its strong woody 
branches growing in alternate arcs of circles, snd the concavity of each hol- 
loweil, w'th a' short blunt thorn on the convex side, climbs to the tops of thg 
highest trees. Many of these creeping plants shoot downwards their long 
branches, which, taking root, impede the progress of the traveller. “In 
general,” says tlie Prince Maximilian, “ vegetation is so luxuriant in these 
climates, that every old tree we saw, presented a botanical garden of plants, 
often difficult to come at, and certainly for the rtiost part unknown.” 
“Even the rocks,” remarks the same traveller, “are here covered with lichens 
and cryptogamous plants of a thou.sand various kinds; particularly the finest 
fanis, which in part hang like feathered ribbons in the most picturesque 
manner from the trees. A deep red horizontal fungus adorns the dry trunks; 
while a fine carmine-coloured lichen (on the properties of which, as a dyeing 
matter, some e.vpcrimcnts have been made in England), covers the bark of the 
stronger trees with its round knobs.” 

Mr. Luccock describes the various tints of a Brazilian forest as extending 
from a light-yellow green, to one bordering on blue, and these are mingled again 
with red, brown, and a gr.adation of deeper shades almost to black. 'I'lie “silvei 
tree” is of a brilliant white; the head of the inangoa is brown. 'l'lu> Brazil-svood 
puts forth large flowers of a purple hue ; “ and I have seen,” he says, “ (lie vast 
inountainofTcngua clothed iii yellow, from the multitude of its laburnums.’' Tli<> 
effect of the flowering parasitical plants he coinjiares to “ gay partenes in the 
air.” 

The luxuriance and richness of the vegetable woild in South .Xiiieriea is 
ascribed by Humboldt to the great moisture vvhieh everywhere jirevails, and 
which gives it an advantage over all other hot countries, forming a more happy 
and fertile contiast to those parts of Africa wliieli he within the same parallels 
of latitude. In many respects the climate, the soil, the varied surl’aee, and tiu^ 
rich vegetation, seem to resemble more some parts of Asia Minor. But m that 
exuberance of evergreen foliage which forms the peculiar chaiaetenstic of the 
New Continent—in <thc number of its riclily-vvoodcd mountain.s, the sources ol 
countless springs—in the abundance-of large streams, in the chancter even of 
its sandless deserts and indomitable fiJlests—the tropical regions of Bra/.il arc 
almost pre-eminent to tho.se of any other region. 

The Amazonian forests, or those which stretch inland from the banks and 
tributaries of the Amazon, are especially remarkable for lu.Kuriancc of growth 
and the majestic grandeur of the trees. Many of the trees often grow to a great 
height, anu remarkably straight upwards. Somq of them are decked from the 
roots upw'ards with splendid flowers and parasites, and the trunks and boughs are 
frequently iuteriaeed with innumerable runners or creeping vines. 
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On the borders of the Amazon the sylvan vegetation grows up and spreads 
forth in the greatest luxuriance. The vines, creepers, and parasites, twist around 
the trees up to their tops, tiien gjrow down to the ground, and then, taking root, 
run up again, spirallv altfng the boughs, extending from the brancliiJS of^oQe«tree^ 
to those of anotligr, interlace the whole forest. This interweaving of vines and 
parasites, is often impenetrable to birds or beasts. The stems of the vines are 
as thick as a man’s arm; they arc round, square, sometimes triangular, or even 
pentangular. The vines or parasites i)ftcn grow' in varioris forms of knots, 
screws, angles, or cirt^cs, and as tough as tlie most clastic fibrous substiuicc. 
Tliey constitute at times, as it were, a vegetable boa-constrictor, and twine, and 
press round, until they finally sinotlicr, and kill, tlic tree wbicb so long supported 
them; and tlic.y occasionally remain erect, like a spiral column, after the 
trunk has mouldered away. This vegetable kingdom may be considered the 
peculiar country of monkeys. 

Prince IVIaxiinilian, sjicaking of his crossing over the Sierra of Una, where 
thick gigantic forests grow on the acclivity, observes, that they are full of 
monkeys, parrots, and other Brazilian aiiinrals and birds. In particuliir, a small 
red-and gold-coloured monkey {xititin robiilia) W’as seen here, called the red 
■>ii/iiil, or niiirili'ijir, wliieli is not found further north. 

The inti-rior of lirazil h:is been Iraver.scd by many scientific travellers. 
Atnong whom. Prince Maxipiilinn’s l.itid journey from Rio de .laneiro to Rahio, 
through the interior and central parts; A'on Sjtix, JVlartius, Von Langsdorfl, 
l^scluvege, Rodrigues, Mititins, Hilaire, and IShitterrer are among the most 
ilistinguisited.* 

* St. llihiiii', the aiitlioi ol' llii' “ PI,inliH I'iui/In,," heranie riilly acquainted with the Iha- 
/ili.ni cliaiiuler, and (dr a Idiig turn' id<-iililii‘il liliii'cll' witli the iuhalatants of the si-ilunis. 
Mr. Naticrici. a (icim.-iii Matlllah^l.-|)i III-ic'vcii jcai'. in traM-rsiii!; the intciidr. The sciciititlc 
nii'.sidii td l!ia/il, sent out In tin- Kiin; nf l•a^a^.l, was directed and cNecuted by Duetois von 
.‘s|>i.\ and Maitiiis, Tlu'y tiavcHctl iVdin liio do .laiieird tliidii;;li San I’anld, Minas (icr.-W's, and 
(dna/, td Maianl.ani ; tlienee In sea to I’ai-.i, they aseeiidid tile .Vnia/.dii as f.ir as Tubatinga, 
wliieli is near 'I'ai oi, the western limit of tin- I'na/dian teiiiloin. Tlnn made iniinerdus lateral^ 
t.'^’iirsions on tlie rivers Necro, .lajniry, and iijber streams, and desfi'iuled flip Aiiiazon to I’ara. 
w lienee t!ie\ retmned to Kurojie. They have presented to die world valuable works, the lesiiTtof 
llieir dbseivations. 

'I’lie seientili;' eomiiiissidners a|)pointed In the Emperor of Russia t« explore Rrazil, was on a 
larp;er scale; iiul far less fortniiale. 'J'lie Haioii von Langsdortf, who liau long resided at llio 
.laneiixi in a di|Ildmatie eapaeity, was [daeed .it its liead, and directed its plans with gn-al eiieryv. 
This Russian expedition pioeeedeil fnmi Ifio de*.laiieiro tlirongli San I’aulo and Alatto Urosso. 
It arrived at tlie soiiiees of the Madera, V'lieii the party dividi-d, and iiiii-siied ditl’ereiil routes, in 
order to explore as wide an i-xteiit of eoiinlrv as possible before reaebing their fixed destination, 
tlie city of I’aiii. The toils and liaidsbips of the joianev bioiiplit on sieknes.s, and several died. 

One very unwise regulation of tile expedition, prohibited any meiiiber of the expedition to 
]iiibli.sb Ids journal or notes until after those of the director, if living, had been edited. The 
llaron von Langsdoitf returned to Eiiroiie in a state of insiinitv, caused In siekiioss^and $xposiire 
in the wild regions over wliieli be bad travelled. In that state, we are informed, he smvives : 
and we have, whether from tliis or from aiiv political eau.se, no aeeonnt of the Rnssiafi travels 
and observations in lira^il. M. Riedel, one of liis eoadintois, who letnriied to Rio vie .laneiro, 
and reinuined there, is considered better aeipiaintcd willi the botany of Um.. m... oiio.r 

iwrsou. 
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Of the natural edible products, there„arc various and delicious fruits, as 
oranges, mangoes, grapes, &c. 

The cocoa tree is one of the most gencrajly useful trees in Brazil. Mr. 
Kidder says, “ The cocoa is truly the staple vegetajjle, and although many of the 
uses to which it may be applied are unknown or unpractised here, yet it literally 
furnishes the people with meat, drink, fuel, houses, and commerce. Besides the 
sale of tile raw nut, the pulp is converted into oil, the shell into dippers, and the 
fibrous husk into cordage ; while all know the value of it's water as a beverage. 
At the same time tiie leaf furnishes materials for the caastrurtion of an entire 
habitation. It is wrought into baskets, it makes fence.*, and when dried may be 
used for writing, while its ashes yield potash. The terminal bud is u delicate 
article of food; the juice of the flower and stem contains .sugar, and may be 
fermented into wine, or disiillcd into spirits ; and, finally, the case of the trunk 
or stem is converted into drums, or used in the construction of buildings, while 
the lower e.vtiemity is so hard as to take a beautiful jiohsh, after which it 
resembles agate.” 

The cashew tree, or enjueiro, is abundant on several parts of the c<jast and 
islands. 

On some of the fazendas are cultivated, promiscuously, sugar-cane, luandioea, 
cotton, rice, andcoflec. Around the farin-housc, which is the centre, are usually 
situated out-houses for negroe.s, store-houses for the .staple vegetables, and fix¬ 
tures fur reducing them to a marketable form. 

The engcnlio de cachetssa i.s an e.stabli.shnieiit where the juices of tlie sugar¬ 
cane is expressed for distillation. On most of the sugar estates there are distil* 
leries, which make the molas.ses lliat is separated from the sugar into the rum, 
called by the Portuguese cachassa. The apparatus for grinding tlie cauc is gene¬ 
rally rude and clumsy. 

The Jatropha manihot L.,ot matidiocn, being the principal farinaceous produc¬ 
tion of Brazil, is deserving of particular notice. Its subsistence combines deadly 
poison with highly nutritious food. It is indigenous to Brazil, and was known to the 
Indians long before the discovery of the country. Southey remarks, “If Ceres 
deserved a place in tjie mjtliology of Crecce, far more might, the deification of 
that person have been expected who instructed his fellows in. the use of 
mandioc.” 

llie farinha tie mandiora, or mandioc flour, was jireparod by the slaves, scrap¬ 
ing it into a fine pulp witli oyster shells, or w itli uii mstrumeut made of small 
sharp stones set in a piece of haik, .so as to form a kind of rasp. The pulp was 
then rubbed or ground with a stone, the juice carefully expressed, or finally 
evaporated by heat. The woik of thus preparing it was considered pernicious to 
health, and the slaves employed mixed, as a corrective, the flowers of the nhambi 
and the loot of tljc aumto in their food. The natives prepare it as above, and in 
various otlvi ways. 
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The Portuguese invented mills f<5r preparing the mandioc flour. Tliey gene- 
rally pressed it in cellars, and places where it was least likely to occasion acci¬ 
dental injury. It has been asi|erled that a white insect was geaerated by the 
juice; so venomous the^. the fiative women sometimes poisoned their hjisb^nds, 
and slaves their jnasters, by mixing it in their food A poultice of man¬ 
dioc, with its own juice, was considered a cure for imposthiimes. Mr. Kidder 
says it was administered for worms, an(> was applied to old wounds to eat 
away the diseased ^esb. For some poisons, also, and for the bite of cer¬ 
tain snakes, it was esfeen\f*d a sovereign antidote. The simple juice was used 
for cleaning iron. The poisonous quality is confined to the root; for the leaves 
of the plant are eaten, and even the juice might he made innocent by boiling, 
and be fermented into vinegar, or inspis.sated till it became sweet enough to 
serve for syrup. 

The root, after being removed from the soil, cannot be jirescrvcd from corrup¬ 
tion I'or three days; the slightest moisture rums the flour. 

The native mode of cultivating mandioca was by cutting down the tree.s, 
letting them he till they were dry enough to burn, and after the burning of 
the wood, then planting the mandioca between the stumps. 

They ate it a« flour, and the mandioc supplied them also with a spirituous 
drink. They prepared the liquid by slicing the roots, which were then boiled 
until well softened. The young women then chewed and threw them into a vessel, 
which was filled with water; the liquid and pulp were then boiled, and after¬ 
wards poured into large earthen jars, half buried in the floor of the dwelling. 
The jars were closely sfo]>ped, and in two or three days fermentation com¬ 
menced. ’W'hen the banquetfmg clav arrived, the women kindled fires around 
tlue jars, the liquid wdien heated, was served round in gourds : the men dancing 
and singing as they received and emptied, at one draught, the contents of a gourd. 
They ate nothing at these orgies, but continued drinking until all the liquor in one 
house ^vas exhausted, and llien resorted to the ne.’Ct, till they had drank all the 
lie^uid in the^illage. These orgies were held about once a month. De Ljry 
says he witnessed one which lasted fhri'e days and three nights. 

Matidihai^is difficult of cultivation, and requires froni» twelve to ciglitcen 
months to ript'u. As its roots have a great tendency to spread, it is planted in 
large hills, to counteract its .spicading,*and to render the soil more dry and 
congenial to its growth. The roots, when dug up, are of a fibrous texture. The 
best process of preparation is first to boil them, then to separate the rind, and 
then to rasp the roots on a circular grater turned by water-power or other power. 
The raspings should then be put into sacks, and then placed, several to|;ether, 
under a screw-press to squeeze out the poisonous liquid. The dry iftass ts then 
pounded fine in mortars, and transferred to ovens, or concave plates, heated under¬ 
neath. The flour is then rapidly stirred about until quite dry.* The faripba, 
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when well made, is white and granular. K is eaten at all Brai^an tables, and 
formed into a great variety of nutritious dishes. The residuum deposited by the 
juice of mandioca, after standing a short time, is dried, and then constitutes 
,tapi()ca., • •• 

The well-known colouring matter, ainialo, is a product of .the tree known to 
botanists as the bha orellana, Tliis tree is of moderate size, W'ith red and white 
flowers. Its colouring matter was used by the aboriginals to paint their persons. 

Annato is the oily pulp of the seed,.rubbed off and then left to ferment. It 
is afterwards rolled into cakes, weighing from two t6 three pounds, to be 
exported. Cneno is a common production of Para and other parts. It is made 
from the seeds of the tlieobroma cacao. 

. The fruit called the Brazil-nut is only produce^^ in the northern parts of the 
empire. It grows in great abundance spontaneously in the forests of the 
Amazon. The Portuguese call it “ Vastanlia do Maranham.*' it grows upon 
the lofty branches of a majestic tree, the berlholletia excelsa. 

The first attempts to cultivate Chinese tea, was about IRl'J, when the 
Count of Linharcs, prime mini.ster of Portugal, brougirt from tlie interior of 
Cliino, several hundred iininitiranfs who wore acquainted with the whole pro¬ 
cess ofgrowing and jiieparing tin* (ca-piant. 

TJiesc colonists became discontciili'd, and have nearly disajipeared. From 
whatever ean.ee, whetlitr from the soil or eliniato of Hrazil. oi to imperfect j)re- 
pai'ation of the tea-leaf, when grown, the Chinese jdant did not jield good tea. 

The tea-plant is now grown chiefly as a pretty shrub ; and seeds or cuttings arc 
gratuitously given at the iinperiu/ botanical garden to those who ajqily for them. 

The Paulistas and others have since atteniptod the cultivation of the tea-plant, 
and have succeeded to some extent. We have had several samples of their growth, 
but none equalled good Chinese tea. Tlic cost of production is said to be 
greater than the price at which better tea can be imported from Canton. The 
growers are, however, sanguine in the belief that, ultimately, they can produce 
the tea, in price and in quality, so ns to compete w'ith China in foreign markets. 

Coritiba, on the route toUio (iraiide do Sul, is an aboriginal name, signifying 
many pines, and iud^caUag the prevalence of the pine tree throughout the whole 
region. The fruit trees of Europe also flourish there in great perfection. 

Coriliba is the principal town within the extensive district to which it gives 
name, and which is said to abound in mines of gold and diamonds. I'he district 
has also many estates appropriated to the rearing of cattle, horses and mules, and 
the cultivation of the products of the earth. It is, however, more renowned for an¬ 
other product, the tea-herb of Paraguay, or Matte, the cassiiie gongonha (Martius), 
or tin* herb' of Paraguay. This, when pulverised, is called matte, and is much 
used in the Spanish republics of South America. Raw hide cases of it 
are exposed for sale in nearly every town of Brazil. The infusion is prepared in 
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a bowl. A sii&II quantity of the ICaf, mixed with sugar, is suffered to stand a 
short tine in cold water ; boiling water being added, it is immediately ready for 
use. As the particles of leaf swjm in the tea, it is sipped through* a tube, with a 
fine globular strainer ah the end, immersed in the decoction. Tlfe natives, who 
labour all day, ai;c said to be immediately refreshed by this tea. In Chili, Peru, 
&c., it is a constant beverage. It grows spontaneously in the districts of Coritiba 
and Parangua. ^ • 

The natural growth of the soil «of Brazil, it will be^ observed, is ex¬ 
ceedingly varied. Tlfe agricultural products will be found further noticed in 
the brief descriptive sketches of the respective provinces of the empire, and those 
whicli are most important in commerce will appear stated in the Tables of 
Exports. mg’ , * 

Wild Animals — Live —• European animals have succeeded. There 

are great herds of cattle and horses in the countries soutli of 25 deg. latitude, 
where they wander about nearly in a wild state. In other parts they are reared, 
but are less abundant; on the plains mules and asses are preferred to horses. 
Pigs are abundant only in some parts of the plains. Sheep arc not numerous, 
and their wool i.s of inferior quality. The wild animals common to South 
America are found in Brazil, with the exception of llamas and guanacoes, and of 
the puma and spectacled bear. Among the rapacious animals are the hyena, tiger- 
cat, the ferocious saniln, the jaguar, a very fierce beast, ounces, and wild hogs. 
The tapir is large, timid, and feeds like a horse, but is amphibious, and will 
remain a long time at the bottom of rivers. The flesh is said to resemble that of 
the ox. Tlie wild animals killed for food are the tapir, three species of porcu¬ 
pine, five species of deer, several species of monkeys, the Brazilian hare, five 
species of armadillo, alpacas, the agoutis, and the wild boar. There are several 

kinds of wild bees. 

*1 

Birds .—The feathered tribes of Brazil are of the most richly varied colours. 
Emusj^or Brazilian ostriches are numerous on the table-land, as well as nearly all 
the other birds of South America, especially toucans, vultures, tanagras, parrq^s, 
the Balearic crane, humming-birds, aniT several species of pigeons. 

/'V.s/o—Whales appear along the coast as far north «s 19 deg. south latitude, 
and the Physgter macrorephaias (Linn.) is found south of 30 deg. south latitude. 
The whale fishery is carried on at diflTerent points of the shore, by the inhabi¬ 
tants, and on the Brazil bank by the Americans. The garopa is met with north 
of 15 deg. south latitude, and great quantities are annually caught and exported. 
Several kinds of fish are caught in the Amazon, and dried for exportation. The 
huge manati is still common in that river, and in some of its tributaries: ^veral 
species of turtle are also found in the Amazon, and the mantega or subktance 
extracted from the eggs of the turtle, is an important article of commerce. The 
boa constrictor, or great cobras, said to be sometimes thirty feel long and, as 

thick as a man’s body, will gorge a deer, and, it is even said, an ox. The corrao 
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snake, the janacara, &c., are among the other reptiles, which are numerous. 
M usquitoes, and various insects, are, in the low districts, very annoying. 

ITie vacca r.iarina, {Peixe boi), or fish ox or \7iamti, never leaves the water, 
and it feeds principally upon a water plant (cana hrava) that grows or floats on the 
borders of the rivers. It raises its head above<Ahe water to respire, as well as to 
feed upon this plant. It has two small fins situated near its head. The udders 
of the female are under the fins. The manati is considered the^argest fish or 
animal inhabiting fresh-water, being sometimes seventeen feet long and two or 
three feet thick above the middle; its eyes are very small, and the opening of its 
ears are scarcely perceptible. Its skin is thick, and so hard ae to be nearly proof 
against a musket-ball. The Indians made shields of it in war. Its fat and flesh 
were always considered delicious by the natives. They smoked or dried it in place 
of beef. 

The turtle egg butter of the Amazon {mauteiga da tartaruga) is a substance 
peculiar to Central and South America. At certain seasons of the year the 
turtles appear by thousands on the banks of the rivers, in order to deposit their 
eggs upon the sand. The noise of their shells striking against each other while 
rushing inwards, is said to be sometimes heard at a great distance. I'heir next 
march begins at dusk, and ends with the break of njorn, when they return to the 
water. They continue nestling in this manner until each turtle has deposited 
from sixty to one hundred and thirty or forty eggs. 

During the day-time the inhabitants collect these eggs, and lay them up in 
heaps. 'ITiese piles are often twenty feet in diameter, and of a corresponding 
height. While fresh they arc thrown into wooden canoes, or other large vessels, 
and broken with sticks, and pressed by treading with the feet. Water is then 
poured on, and the ves.sels are exposed open to the .sun. Tiie heat brings the ^ 
oily matter to the surface, when it is skimmed ofiF with cuyas and sliells, Tlic 
oil is then exposed to a moderate heat until ready for use. When purified it has 
the appearance of melted butter. It retains a fishy taste, but the natives are ac¬ 
customed to its use, and like it as well as Europeans do butter. It is carried to 
market in earthen jars. In former times it was estimated that nearly 250,000,000 
of turtles’ eggs werei-annually used in making mantega. 

Cattle Grounds. —North of the Gonzales, there extends towards the north, 
between the Passo dos Negros and the i^igoa dos Patos, ahtoad patch of swampy 
land, “the accumulated sediment of ages.” In these fens are several large farm¬ 
ing establishments; that of Pellotas, which stands about six or seven miles above 
the mouth of the river of that name, is said to occupy ten square leagues, a mode¬ 
rate extent for a grazing farm in Kio Grande. Towards the west the country 
assumes a diflerent aspect. An extensive tract, famous for its fine cattle, is com¬ 
prehended under the name Charqueados, derived from the “ charquetT’ beef which 
is prepared in this dustrict for exportation. 

Mr. Luccock says, “ that in one year an individual, Joze Antonio dos Anjos, 
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In'the beginning of the present‘century, there were in Rio Grande, 539 pro¬ 
prietors of land, consisting of fazcudeiros, farmers, and lavradores, husbandmen. 
The latter, who bred only wha<! was necessary for their own consumption, pos¬ 
sessed generally abc at tv/o square leagues of land: the former farftied from eight 
to ten leagues; and some of these fazendas states were reported to extend to a 
hundred square leagues, or nearly 600,000 acres. 

To each t^iree fguare leagues are allotted 4000 or 5000 head of cattle, six 
men and a hundred ’horses.* This proportion of horseg is large; but they 
cost nothing in kecpifig, aiid are turned out on the plains ; on these estates no 
one, not even a slave, travels any distance on foot. About a hundred cows 
were allowed for the supply of milk, butter, cheese, and veal, to a fazenda 
of average siza. Hogs are usually little taken care^of; they root up the earth, 
devour reptiles, and subsist, also, on the waste par^^ of slaughtered cattle. The 
sheep are f(‘w and ill-made, with short, ordinary wool. The wool is used partly 
on the .skins, as saddle covers, he., or stuffing mattresses, &c. 

“The breed of sheep,” Mr. Henderson considered,“would, if attended to, 
much exceed that of cattle, in conseqiiencc of their generally producing two at a 
birth; they, houever, are not numerous, few' farmers possessing lOOO head, and 
the major part i.ot any.” The J’azendeiros breed also droves of horses and 
mules. 

From the Rio Ypanema, grassy cainpos extend southward with little interrup. 
tion to Coritiba, and into the capitania of Rio Grande, in the whole of which 
extensive tract the same system of farming is still followed, that is described 
by Dr. V'on Spix as follows:— 

“ Every landholder possesses, according to the extent of his farm, from 
several hundred to 2d0(), nay, even 40,000 head of cattle. They generally reckon 
from 3000 to 4000 head on an estate w'hich has two square miles of good 
pasture. All these roam at liberty in a wild state; but, every farmer keeps 
besides, as many tame draught oxen and cows as he requires for the purposes of 
agriculture, and for milk, which is parjjy made into cheese. The attendance^n 
the wild cattle gives but very little trouble ; all that is required is, to brand them 
with the mark of the owner, and to catch the animals intended to be slaughtered. 
From four te six servants, under the direction of a chief cowherd, perform all 
tliese services ; they prevent the herds from straying beyond the boundaries, and 
defend them from the attacks of the ounces, wolves, and wild dogs. These people 
arc almost always on horseback, as their office compels them to ride twenty 
miles or more in a day. Every year, the whole herd is collected at different 
times in a place in a high situation, and sometimes fenced in. On thh occasion, 
the mark of the owner is branded on the hind quarter of the beasts one year old, 

• In a fazenda of three leagues, it is computed, Mr. Henderson says, that 1000 young cuttle, 
male and female, are branded, or marked, annually; the number sent off or killed, may be judged 
of from this calculation. 
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of which they reckon 1000 annually for a herd of 5000 or 6000. Those of four 
years old and more are selected for slaughter. The catching of these, frequently 
a troublesome and dangerous employment, is exfiicuted here, as in the pampas of 
Euenos Ayrei, by means of long leathern nooses', lassoes, which the farmers' 
servants manage with considerable dexterity.* The tame cattle are kept in the 
vicinity of the fazenda, run free in the meadows during the day, and are only 
shut up in the enclosures during tllfe night. The flesh qf the tame cattle is 
preferred to that of the wild, because, from their undisturbed and more quiet way- 
of life, they grow fat sooner, and with less fodder. The jiasturc being so good, 
their milk is excellent; but a cow gives only a third part of the quantity that good 
milch cows give in Europe. The liidc is always the most valuable part of the 
cattle: it is stripped oflT, stretched upon the ground by means ef shtirt pegs, a 
little salted, and dried in the sun. The flesh, cut into thin strips, rubbed w'ith 
salt, and dried in the air, is an important article of exportation from the harbours 
of San Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul, to the cities in the north ; j)articularly to 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, and Maranham, where, under the names of 
Came seca do Sertao, Passoca, or Came charqueda, it constitutes an esscJitial 
part of the subsistence of all the Brazilians, but especially of the negro slaves. 

“ Besides the breeding of oxen, that of horses and mules likewise occupies 
several fanners in the capitania of San Paulo, but is carried on upon a far nmre 
extensive scale in Rio Grande do Sul. The horses of San Paulo are of a middling 
size, of slender make, and, if they arc attended with care, acquire an elegant 
carriage, and become excellent racers. In general, twenty or thirty of those 
w’ild animals herd together, and hardly ever separate. The animals, when taken 
(by means of the long nooses), sometimes trembling with fear, sometimes full of 
impetuous fury, endeavour, by the strongest contortions and the n»ost desperate 
leaps, to defend themselves against the riders. When the latter have succeeded 
in holding an animal fast by the ears and lips with a pair of tongs, in putting a 
halter over his head, and a sheei)-skin by way of saddle on his back, one of the 
servants mounts him, and endeavours to overcome the obstinacy of the horse by 
means of the whip. After many violent motions and leaps, it is at length so far 
subdued, that it runs furiously away with its rider, and after a long course, it in 
some degree yields to the bridle. After being thus humbled, it stands still with 
its head hanging down, on which all thd others separate from it. The next day, 
the same exorcise is repeated ; and in a few days more, the horse is broken and 
fit for riding. The common Paulistas, and particularly the piaos (the herdsman’s 
servants) make use of a very small flat, wooden saddle, which is often not even 
covergfl with leather. Their stirrups are so small that they will only admit the 

* Mr. Mawc, describing this process as practised by the-peons of Monte Video, s.nys, “ Tbc 
dexterous mode in which the peons catch tlieir cattle, by throwing a noose over them, has been 
frequently detnilqd, b\it rcrtainly no description ran do full justice to tiieir agility. They throw 
with equal precision*and effect, wbetlicr at full gallop or .it rest. Their method of catching horses, 
by means of balls attached to leather tijong-;, is similar, but more unerring.”—IVave* i« Bra¬ 
zil, p. 29. 
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great toe; the spurs are fastened to* the naked heel. The dress of the pido 
consists of a short jacket, narrow' trousers, and a flat round hat, fastened with a 
strap, altogether of brown leather, made of deer or capivara hides, and is very 
M'ell adapted to prc*ect»hiia dgainst the thorny hedges through which he musfc 
force his way, whan pursuing wild animals. 

" Tlie wild horses arc most frequently of a brown colour, very rarely.white or 
piebald, and by tlrcir^disproportionably short, thick heads and small stature, 
generally betray UieU extra-European breed. The mules arc ^liere more hand¬ 
somely made animals dianjtlic horses: they are commonly equal in size to the 
European horse: their colours are black, brown, fallow, or strijred like a zebra. 
They arc preferable to tlie horses, especially on long journeys, because they can 
better endure hunger and thirst, and carry with^ greater security heavier 
burdens.” , 

'Pile Giiac/ios of Buenos Ayres arc not more expert on horseback, and in the 
use of the lasso, than are lhc.se men, whose occupation, from childhood, is the 
rare and culture of the herds of cattle, which roam their vast campinas or prairies. 
It has been estimated that, in the province of Kio (irande do Sul, not mention¬ 
ing parts of Santa Catharina and San I’aulo, which are devoted to the same pur- 
jK>ses, about 400,(HKl cattle have been slaughtered annually, for their hides and 
flesh, while us many more are driven northward for home consumption. Most of 
t\te came secc/t, or jerked beef, in common use throughout Brazil, is prepared here. 
Stacks of this meat, like cords of wood, arc piled up in the provision houses of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The Brazilians in preparing pork, skin ofl' all the fat taking the lean meat for 
immediate use, and throwing the bones away. The fat part is rolled up and 
})resscd into a basket, with a little salt sprinkled over and around it, it is then 
called toufhilio, and carried great distances to market. 


CHAPTER IV. 

RHNEKALS OF BRAZIL. 

The mincialogy of Brazil, can only as yet have been very impeifectly e.^- 
plored. Gold and precious stones have K)ng been the temptations, seized upon 
with the most rapacious avidity, though not always with success. The gold 
mines of Jarugua, in San Paulo, were the first discovered in Brazil. They 
arc distant a few leagues from the city of San Paulo, which owes its origin 
to the mineral districts. They were so productive in the beginning of<the ^ven- 
teenth century, as to impart to the district the name of the Brazilian P?ru. ’They 
were afterwards abandoned, but worked in about the year 1807, and Mr. Kidder 
says, they now (1844) cease to be regularly wrought, and have given placQ to 
the gold of Minas Ueracs. 
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Gold occurs on Iwth sides of the Sierra dos Vertcntes, and is found in 
almost all the riTere which extend from that rai^e. There are also gold mines 
in the viciuitji of Villa Rica, and at Congo Sc^o, near the Villa de Sahara, in 
JVlinas Qeraee. Little silver has been found, but there are traces of copper, tin, 
and quicksilver. Iron is abundant, and it has lately been smelted. Diamonds 
occur in the deposits of several rivers, but it is not lawful to collect them, except 
on account of the government in the •authorised diamond districts, cpecially that 
which lies cast of the Kio San Francisco^ under 8 deg. soutli latitude, those of the 
Rio Pardo Mandbnga, and that of the river ^^quitinhonha^ an affluent of the Rio 
del Belmonte, which traverses the district. The great diamond found in the 
River Abaete, is considered the largest known, and weighed 138^ carats. Topazes 
are found in several places. Salt is abundant, and the grounds muph resorted to by 
the cattle and wild animals. There is a salt region on both sides of the Rio de 
San Francisco, which has an average width of from eighty to 100 miles; and an¬ 
other at the western extremity of the Sierra dos Vertentes, in the Sierra do Agua- 
pehy. In both salt is prepared in large quantities. 

In 1718, the gold mines of Matto Grosso were discovered, and in 1836, a 
route was opened into those of Goyas. In 1746, a route was oj)encd between 
Cuyaba, in Matto Grosso and Para by the tributaries of the Amazon, which 
rendered it less necessary to ascend by the broken, rocky navigation of the Ticte. 

The earth washed for gold, Dr. Von Spix describes as “a ferruginous sand¬ 
stone conglomeratewhich agrees with Mr. Mawe’s account. “ The .soil,’’ he 
says, ‘Gs red and remarkably ferruginous. 'I’he gold lies, for the most part in a 
stratum of rounded ])ebbks and gravel, called cascatluh, incumbent on the solid 
rock. In the valleys, where there is water, occur frequent excavations, made by 
the gold-washers, some of them fifty or 100 feet wide, and eighteen or twenty feet 
deep. On many of the hills where water can be collected for washing, particles 
of gold are found in the soil, scarcely deeper than the roots of the grass.” 

The mode of obtaining the gold, Mr. Mawe thus describes. “ Where water 
of sufficiently high level can be commanded, the ground is cut in steps, each 
twenty or thirty feet wide, two or three broad, and about one deep. Near the 
bottom, a trench is out to the depth of two or three feet. On each step stand six 
or eight negroes, who, as the water flows gently from above, keep J;he earth con¬ 
tinually in motion with shovels, until the whole is reduced to a liquid mud, and 
washed below. The particles of gold contained in this earth descend to the 
trench, where, by reason of their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. Work¬ 
men arc continually employed at the trench to remove the stones, and clear away 
the surface, which operation is much assisted by the current of water which falls 
into it. Alter five days’ washing, the precipitation in the trench is carried to 
some convenient stream to undergo a second clearance. For this purpose wooden 
bowls are provided, of a funnel shape, about two feet at the mouth, and five or 
six inches, deep, called yamellas. Each workman, standing in the stream, takes 
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into his bowl five or six pounds of" the sediment, which generally consists of 
heavy matter, such as granular oxide of iron, pyrites, ferruginous quartz, and 
often more precious stones. They admit certain quantities of water into the 
bowls, which they T..ovc*dbouf so dexterously, that the precious mdtal, separating 
from the inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom and sides of the 
vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a larger vessel of clean water, leqving the 
gold in that, and begjq again. 

“The washing of each bowlful occupies from five to ei<^ht^or nine minutes. 
The gold produced is cJctremely variable in quality, and in the size of its particles. 
The operation is superintended by overseers, the result being important. When 
the whole is finished, the gold is placed upon a brass pan, over a slow fire, to bo 
dried, and at a •convenient time is taken to the pern^utation office, where it ss 
weighed, and a fifth reserved for the government, remainder is smelted with 

muriate of mercury, then cast into ingots, assayed, and stamped according to its 
intrinsic value.” 

Bars of uncoined gold were formerly common in the circulating medium of 
Brazil. But at present specie of all kinds, except copper, is scarce, and seldom 
met with, except at exchange offices. 

The gold mints of Villa Rica, in Minas Geraes, arc in a sort of schistous 
rla)', resting on granite, gnie.ss, or sandstone, laminated or solid—the gold 
being scattered in small particles amid the superjacent schist and clay. 
The town of Villa Rica is situated at the junction of several streams, whose 
waters have only one outlet, by a narrow chasm cut by their force through the 
surface down to the more firm component parts.* The extent of a small 
plain above the town, supposed to have been once a lake, is from thirty to forty 
acres, and it is connected, by narrow passes, with others of a like size. The 
mountains surrounding this supposed ancient lake, rise from 700 to 1000 feet 
above its level; and on the declivity of the most northerly of them the town is 
built. .In the sides of all of them much gold is supposed still to exist, notwith- 
stapding the quantity which has been washed down or gathered from them. ^ 

Mr. Mawe says, “ Whcrex'cr a natural stream trickles Idown, its bottom is fre¬ 
quently and carefully searched; particularly where the current has met with any 

* M. <1(‘ Iliifliboldt, in hi.s “ Goognostical Essay‘on the Superposition of Rocks,’’ has tlic fol¬ 
lowing remarks on tlie (piartz-rock formation On the table-land of Minos Geraes, near to 
Villa llica (aceording to the excellent observations of M. d’Escliwegc), a luicji slate, containing 
beds of granular limestone, is covered by primitive clny-slate. On this latter rock reposes, in 
conformable stratiticution, the chlorituus ({uartz which constitutes the ma.ss of the I’eak of Itacu- 
luini, 1000 toises above the level of the sea. This formation of quartz contains alternating beds; 

1. of auriferous quartz, white, greenish, or striped, mixed with talc-chlorite ; 2. chlorite slate ; 

3. auriferous ipiartz mixed witli tourmaline; 4. specular iron mixed with auriferous quartz. The 
beds of chloritous quartz are sometimes 1000 feet thick. The whole of this formation is ^vered 
witli a ferruginous breccia, extrcuiely^auriferous. M.d’Eschwegc tliinks, that it is tuthe dMtruc- 
tion of the beds we have just named,*and which arc geognostically connected, that the soil which 
is worked by means of washing should be attributed, containing gold, platina, palladium, and dia¬ 
monds (Corrego das Lagens), gold and diamonds (Tejiico), and platina find diamonds (Rio 
AbaeU;). The decomposed chlorite-slate, from which the topaz is procured, belongs to tliis fortna- 
tioii."—See “ Humboldt on the Superposition of Rocks," London, 1823. pp. 117—-18. 
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check, for there the precious metal is comnionly detained. In parts where nature 
has provided no water, pits arc dug and flanked with strong walls, or stockades 
through which a stream is turned from a distance. The surplus, running over 
•the edge of tlie embankment, is generally received Into a-second pit below; some¬ 
times into a third. At proj)er seasons, the pits are cleared of the water, the 
sediment, is taken out, and treated as before mentioned. Numerous drifts also 
have been run horizontally into the softer parts of the mountain, until they entirely 
perforate the coating of schist or clay, and reach its solid .core, while the water, 
oozing through the mass above, is reeeived into basins,,.V>gethor with the metal 
which it may convey.” 

Dr. Von Spix was conducted by M. Von Eschwegc, the director-general of 
the mines of Brazil, to thp eastern declivity of the Morro of Villa Rica, which 
has yielded the greatest gbundance of gold. “ From the southern bill of the 
mountain,” he says, “ we passed through several gardens ornamented with 
fuchsia, near to the lIo.spicio de Jerusalem, and by the side of a deep trench to a 
naked ravine irregularly rent, and full of masses of rock which had fallen down, 
presenting a picture of wild desolation. How great was our astonishment, when 
our friend signified to us that this was the rich gold mine of Villa Rica ! Sieves 
and raw ox-hides were placed at certain distances, in trenches full of water, con¬ 
ducted from the .summit; the flrst sieve to stop the coarser sand, and the latter 
to catch the gold dust in the hair, which stands erect.* Here and there we also 
saw detached trenches, in which the auriferous miui or .sand collects. As soon 
as the rainy season commences, these simple preparations are put in motion. The 
former possessors always had their mine worked by several hundred slaves, and 
derived immense profit from it. At present, however, it seems to be much im¬ 
poverished, so that but few gold-washers arc employed in it, and the work is 
mostly left to free negroes for a daily payment of a patacca. This niaimer of ob¬ 
taining gold from a public mine is called, rniuerar a tulha aherta ."— Von Spix. 

The colour of the gold found here, varies from the most beautiful gold-yellow, 
tp a reddish copper-colour, a bright yellow, and even a grey yellow. There is a 
kind called ouro brnuco (white gold), which Mr. Luccock, however, suppo.ses to 
be platina; ouro prtto (black gold), which appears in the form of a dark-coloured 
dust; and what is called ouro inJicioHudo (poi.soncd gold), which, tliough pure, is 
often pale or copper-coloured. 

The iron foundry of Ypanema is situated in a beautiful valley at the foot of 
the wooded mountain of Guarassajava, which contains vast masses of magnetic 
iron ore. The foundery belongs to government. There are six or eight buildings 
for sifieltiug and casting iron, besides a large house in which the director resides, 
and ^evert^t smaller dwellings occupied by the workmen and their families, among 
whom are several Germans. 

•• -Sometimes woollen cloths are used j and the first English blankets sold by Mr. Luccock at 
Eio, were employed in tliis way. 
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The works stand near a smalt’stream of water at a considerable distance 
from the locality of the mineral. At a great labt)ur the ore is transported in its 
rough state from the mountain vpnn the backs of mules. The mineral is said to 
yield ninety per cei.!; of puref metal, which, althouglr of a fine quafity, is assertcSl 
to be too brittle fer economical use. Greenstone, which is found near, is thrown 
into the furnace in fragments, and renders the iron more ductile. Thc.princijial 
castings are wheels, cylinders, &c., for the%«gffr eugenhos of the vicinity. 

This is theoidy y on foundry in the empire. In 1810, the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment, then directed Uyttlip Count de Linhares, prime minister of Portugal, di¬ 
rected the working the iron of Ypancma, and where lie sent for a company of 
Swedish miners to conduct the business. Little was accomplished until the 
Condo da Paluna, who succeeded him, authorised njpre extensive works to be 
constructed. Sulrscquently, during the war of thc^cvolution, little further was 
done. J)oni I'cdro 1. did not restore the business; but under the regency of Feijo 
the old works were rescued from ruin, and they were enlarged with the design of 
entirely supplying Brazil with native iron. Major Blocm, at present the director, 
was sent to Europe to examine the manufacturing of iron in England. Where, and 
on the continent, he visited si.xty of the principal establishments, and returned 
with drawings and plans for the execution of his designs. He also engaged a 
large number of German artizans and labourers to carry on the works. On his 
return, before he had fairly commenced putting his plans into operation, the 
government funds were not forthcoming. The administration was changed, and 
the new ministers seemed jealous of the success of a measure originated under 
their predecessors. The German laliourcrs, like Swiss soldiers, became discon¬ 
tented, from being badly paid, and one after another absconded. Major Blocm 
however, at last succeeded so far, that in about two months about 8000 dollars’ 
worth of iron w'asjiroduced. 

This iron foundry may, however, he considered a failure, ami in a miuisfcrial 
report for 184.1. it was suggested, “ whether, after thirty-four years of experiment, 
this whole e.stablishmcnthad not better abandoned, at least until it could cciwe 
to prove a bill of expense to the imperial treasury.” 

Lena Mhi^s .—These have been discovered at Cuviibara,* west of Capao, and 
near Prula, a red lead ore, and a green chromate, has been here partially mined 
and said to resemble those of Siberia. 

Topaz Mines .—^^fhese are chiefly at Capao, or Chapoam. They are found in a 
quarry, where micaceous earth, ferruginous porcelain earth, and quartz seem to 
prevail, and out of which they are dug in a most obscure way by slaves, track¬ 
ing for them. The greater portion of tiiose dug up are said to "be ftill of 
■flaws.* . • ' • 

• Von Spix says, “The size of tlio stones is very various; the workmen affirmed that 
pieces have been found as large as a fist. The nutnral colour is manifold, sometimes greyishsome- 
times bright yellow, and sometimes a mean between this and carnation of difTcrent shades-, iVry 
VOl.. IV. u 
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A gold mine lias been worked near the saniie place, the ore or dust being chiefly 
found in quartz. Gold dust is found in many other paits of Minas Geracs, 
Matto Grosso, &c. ;■ 

, Diatfiond 'District .—The chief places for digging for diamonds are at the river 
Mandonga, the Rio Pardo, &c. The working for diamonds wjus seized upon as 
a monopoly by government, under the Junta Real 4 )ar a Administraqao das 
Diamentes. 

When visited by Mr. Mawe, he says,— 

“ Yet, notwithstanding the idleness of the iiihabitawts, J'ejueo may be called flouri^h- 
ing, on account of the circulation of property created by the diamond works. The annual 
sum paid by government for the hire of negroes, salaries of officers, aiul various neces¬ 
saries, suck as nitre and iion, does not amount to less than 35,0001.; and this, added to 
the demands of the inhabitants ol the town and its vicinity, occasions a considerable 
trade. The shop.s are steckou with Knglish cottons, baize^, and cloths, and other manu- 
factured goods; also hams, elicese, butter, porter, and other aiticles ol consumption. 
Mules from Bahia and llio de .Janeiro come loaded with them.” 

No idea was at first entertained, that the rivulets contained diainunds; they 
were considered curious bright stones, until a few of them found their wmy to 
Lisbon, and were given as pebbles to the Dutch minister, to send to Holland; 
where the lapidaries pronounced those pebbles to be fine diamonds. This was 
made knowm to the Dutch consul at Lisbon, wlio manageil to contract for the 
precious stones. Government afterw’ards endeavoured to monopolise the dia¬ 
monds, and made tlic district of Sierro do Frio its centre of operations. 

The number of diamonds sent to Portugal, during the first twenty years, 
was said to exceed KXJO ounces in weight. 

Government was aftewards prevailed on to let the mines to a company, who 
were under certain stijiulations to work witli a limited number of negroes, or to 
])ay a certain sum per day for every negro employed. This opened a door to 
fraud; yet the company continued in possession of tlie diamond mines until 
about the year 17 / 2 , when government retook possession of tlicm. 

From this time, the establishment was always in debt to foreigners, who had 
ai^variced money on the security of having all the diamonds which the mines 
produced. During a period of five years, from 1801 to 1800 inclusive, the 
expenses were 204j000/.; and the diamonds sent to the treasury at Rio dc 
Janeiro, weiglied 11.5,675 carats. The produce of the gold mine,s in the same 
period realised 17,.300/. Tln-sc years'were esteemed singularly |)roductive: for 

rarelv dark rrd. Tlu' stones wliioh are lontui in the innla-e.-ieheta !ir<> s.aid to be the lightest. The 
inhabitants iiliJersland liow to give to the topazes an artilieial colour, p;irtieiilmly rose colour, by 
means of lie.it. 7’h ■ number of topa/es nnijiuilly found here is very eonsideiable, but not always 
pure and fit for pol sbing ; a great (lart of them are of so imperfect a colour and so full of flaws 
that tlfc’y aif tbrowi away as useless. The greater part of these topazes is exported from Ibis 
place to Riado .Jan iro, a smaller portion to Bahia : and in both pLiees so great a quantity has 
been aceumdlited within a few years, that ihc prices there are lower than at the mine itself. To¬ 
gether with the topaz, the <;iiklase is also found here, and has attracted the attention^ of the 
Mlneiros, since mineralogists have inquired after it. This stone in general is scarce, and it more 
frequent in the mirie of (iapii than that of Lana.” 
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the mines have in general yielded more than 20,000 carats annually. Ex¬ 
tensive smuggling is, however, carried on in diamonds.* 

Brazil comprises probably of, if not, the richest regions of precious 
metals and gems ,n the W(frld; but we arc not prepared to (fonclitdc, thatt 
the erfiperor or the people will be rendered either powerful or prosperous from 
these mineral resources; no more than Peru or Mexico liavc been fojm their 
resources of gold un(| silver. The jiroviUcc of Minas Geraps f has, no doubt, 
become selticd and (^pened in consequence. , ^ 

In 1825, the An^^o-Brazllian Mining Company purchased the mines of 
Congo Soco for 70,fXK)/. That company has certainly carried great enterprise 
to, and enriche<l, the district by an enormous expenditure. Mr. Kidder says, 
in 184<l, its spcysulations w'ere conducted with profit; but thi.s we have heard 
denied. The operations of the company extend Awards other districts, and 
the head-quarters were fixed in the town of San Jose, on the bank of the Rio 
das Montes ; a place going to decay, until the establishment of the English 
company. Onc-fiftli of the minerals exported by this company is exacted as a 
royalty by the government. 


CHAPTER V. 

POl'lll.AllUN 0|- BRAZIL—.SOCIAL rONPITlON—EDI/CATION’—RELIGIOX— 

GOVERNMENT. 

The population of Brazil is divided into free and slave inhabitjuits. 

First. —'I’lie fiec inhabitants consist of, 1. Europeans; 2. White persons 
born in Brazil, who call thcm.selves Brazilians; 3. Mulattoes, or the mixed caste 
between whites and blacks; 4. Mamalueoes, the mixed caste between wiiites and 
aborigines; 5. Aboiigines in a domesticated state, generally called Caboefoc.s; 
6. Jndjjins in a 'iav.agc state; 7. Free iicgroes born in Brazil; 8. Manumitted 
Africans; If. Mestizoes, or zambocs, or^the mixed caste, between aborigines asd 
negroes. 

iSVcoMf/.-—'4’iic unfortun ite slave population consists Xjf Africans, creole 
negroes, mulattoes, and mestizoes. In Brazil there is little political division of 
castes; this lias induced intermarriage \\i*th tlie natives. According to the old 
code, people of colour were not eligible to some offices of government, nor 
could they become members of the jiricsthood; but the mixed castes have gra- 

* As tlie greatest liorror is expres-sod, in all polif' companies in Tcjiico.at tlic very meiUion of 
the word grimpeiro or simiggler, Mr. Mawe expert* it at first, tliat lie sliould not gee* a d^morid 
there *'xcept in the treasury, “lint a little ncipiaintanee with tlu‘ town," ho sayl? “ so*m enn- 
vinecsl me tiuu 1 was a novice : for, <tii visiting a few friends to whom 1 had introductions, I 
found that diamonds were bartered for every thing, and were actually much more current than 
specie. Even pious indnlgencos were bought with them ; and surely, no one ci^idd have suspected 
that the seller of his lioliiios.s's hulls would roiideseend to taste tlie forbidden fruits of Teju**J^’ 
t See brief description of Minus Gcraes, Mina Novas, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. 
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dually advanced, and the regulations against* them have becom^lmost obsolete.* 
Marriages between white men and women of colour are not rare, and scarcely 
observed, unless the woman is of very dark erfour-f The mamalucoes reside 
mostly in tbb interior, they have more independence of character than the 
mulatto. They are much handsomer than the mulattoes, and the niaihalnco 
w'omen arc considered superior in be.auty to all others. 

The creole negroes, in the northerti districts, are brave and hardy, and willing 
to please the whites; but easily affronted, and the slightest allusion to their 
colour enrages them. They will sometimes reply: A hegro I am, but always 
upright.” They have their own regiments, as well as the mulattoes, of which 
every officer and soldier of the former is perfectly black. Tlie uniform is white 
cloth, turned up witli scarlet. On gala days, the superior black.officers, in their 
white uniforms, pay their ..respects to the government exactly in the same 
manner us officers of any other caste. Negroes have been e.scludcd from the 
priesthood, and from the civil offices to which the rnidalto is eligible. 

S/(irt’s. —The laws respecting slaves arc considered by most travellers 
humane, and their treatment not severe. Aboriginal slavery has been legally 
abolished ; mulattoes and all those of colour arc slaves whose mothers are 
slaves of African origin; for no shade of the colour or blood of the xohites 
etilifks (he child, irhhse mother is a shtvi, to freedom. Mr Kostcr saw several 
pcr.sons, to all appearance of wliitc origiti, held in slavery. The Jirnzilian 
slave is taught the religicm of his master. Tlic numerous holidays of the Ca¬ 
tholic calendar afford the slave thirty-five free days in tlic year, besides Sundays, to 
woik for himself; and few masters venture to deprive their slaves of these periods. 
The slave can by law compel his master to manumit him on tendering the sum 
for which he was purchased, or for whicli he might be .sold. Slaves areal.so often 
.manumitted at the death of their masters, and persons of large property fre¬ 
quently set a few of them at liberty. A great number of infant slaves are also 
often declared free at their bapti.sm, either by the sjionsors, or in cases where the 

. A niiilado outers into lioly orders," s.ays, Mr. Ko'ter, “or i.s .apjminU'd a magistrate; Ids 
papers '■latitig Idm to be a wldte m:iti, but liis appeaiaiice plainly deiiotio^ the ecititrai v. In con- 
versino oil one oeoasion with a man of enlimr. «bo w.is in my sertiee, tasked him if a eertaiii 
eapitam-mor was not a ftiidatlir:'" lie answered, “ He was, but i^ not now.” I beeged Idm to 
explain, when be added, “ (-'an a ra|iitaiii-iiio.r be a niiilatlo'!'" 

\ Of the eiganoe.s, or llie wipsies of Rnuil, .Mi. Kostei .says, “ I frcipiently liearil of these people, 
but never had an apportunil) of^eeinc any of them. Ihuties of ciitanoes were in the habit of 
appealing formerly onec eveiy year at the village of I’asmado and other places in that part of the 
eoiintry ; but the late governor of the |irovinre was inimicnl to tiiem, and attempts having been 
made to aprelieiid .some of them, I heir vi.sils were discontinued. 'I’bey are reprtsenled as being a 
people of a bruwidsli east, vvilli features wlddi resemble those of while persons, and us being tall 
and handsome. '1 hey wander from place to plaec in parties of men, women, and ehildreii, cx» 
charitf-og, huying, and selling horsiss and gold and silver trinkets. The women travel on liorse- 
hack,,sittinj('between the pantdiT-s of the loaded horses, and the young ones are placed within 
the panniers among the baggage. The men are excellent borseinen, and althongli the paekhorsos 
may be oveilmrdcned, these fcdlows will only accommodate mutters by riding slowly upon their 
own hor.se.s. and never think of dividing the loads more equally : but they preserve tlicmselvea 
and the animals iifion which they ride, ipiilc imineumherod. They arc said to be nnmindful of 
all religious observances, and never to be.ii mass or confess their sins. It is likewise said, that 
they never marry o.it of their own nation.” 
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father is free: the master is obliged to manumit the infant at the baptismal font, 
on the price of a new-born child, about 5/., being presented to him. Still slavery, 
with all its mitigation, is liable tckhorrible cruelty, and it is a bittea condition in 
any country. The slaves whose condition is the most degraded and mjperrfble,, 
aretfiose employed, in the mines, especially the diamond mines. 

The Aboriginal Inhabitants consist of numerous tribes, many of whom are 
still asserted ti be cai^nibals. We consider, however, that the latter charge is 
very much, if not altygetlier, atlT exaggeration. The Tapiiyas, or Taperivas, were 
the most not<id of the Btaziyan tribes in the northern districts, and had extended 
themselves for a considerable way along the coast. 'I'hc Topinambas had their 
chief settlements in llahia. The Molopagues and Motayes had established them¬ 
selves on the rivfr Paraiba. The Botocudocs, or Aymares, were found in Minas 
Gcracs .and Porto Seguro : the Tamoyo.s,- in Rio .Janeiro ; the Coroardoes, in 
Minas Gcraes ; the Guaycurues, in Matto Grosso ; and the Puries, in Espiritu 
Santo.—(For further remarks on the aborigines, see Sketch of the Provinces.) 

In many ])arts the old Portuguese costume, often very gaudy, continues to be 
worn ; hut. modern liuropeaii fashions have been adopted in most of the towns. 
According to the last and host accounts which we possess, and as arranged by 
Mr. Kidder in his recent work on Brazil, and from the return of the consul at 
Pernainhuco, in 1844, the population of the several provinces was divided as 
follows: viz., 

EsriMATF.n Population of tlio Emjtire of Brazil in 1844. 


1* It 0 V I N 0 E s. 

Fret* lii- 
hahitaiiiH. 

Slate 1*0- 

|ltl).tllUll 

Whole 1*0 
piilatioi) 

' P K O V I N C E S. 

; Frei- Ti.. 
babitantn. 

oiavr 1 1 *- 

pulatioii. 

»* UUIIT 1 

; pulatiou. 


umbel. 

uiinihcr 

luiiiiher. 

i 

' number. 

numtier. 

1 niimlier. 

SaiitH Catharinu*. 

.'>3,707 

1‘J.M 1 

320.002 

iSorpipe . 



20.000 

Kiq lit* Janeiro* . .... 
City of Uio d«: Jauoiio.. 

]l1iii:i*« (feraeti.... .... . 








•- 

IKO.OOO 

700 ,uoo 

iPitruhtba. 

'Kio (irande do Kotte.*. 



OO.OtJO 

1 40,000 

Matto (iroHMi. 

Kspintii haiito . . >. 

.. 

1 

40.000 

4t>.o0o 

.Piauhy. 

Maranliaut*.. 

1 uiri.iio 

111 

j dtf.fKM) 

I 217,024 


__ 

_ __ 



•• 

• 


Can led forward . 



•.* 7b:vio.‘> 

1 T.>t.il 

.. 


t 4.iri(V240 


••oflii 1 .1 Biati'ni. iils It i» mil ronimli'ri'rt hy thf i-on«il that tlif Blavi- iinpiilBtion is incluilpil in thu esaniate^oi 
J'ortiamhiu'o and prtilMldy not lally in tin* otlioi pstimatoH which arc left blank. 


AoA.AVy.—There are in Brazil cighty-cight titles of noljility, to wit: twenty 
marquises; Uyenty-nine viscounts; seven counts ; and thirty-two barons. Titles 
of nobility arc not hereditary. Sometimes the emperor concedes to a son the 
title of his father, when liis services rendered to the country arc considered of 
sullicicnt importance to merit such a favour. 

Mr. Kidder dwells; upon the want of an adequate population in Brazil, which 
is apparent, from the above statement. , ,, 

I£ducalion .—The instruction of youth has been lamentably neglcctdB in Brazil. 
Irately the French .system has been introduced, in all its grades, from tlie primary 
schools to the law universities. 

1 he cause of education in Brazil is not however altogether hopeless ; there 
arc schools, and the press is at work. 
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Brazilians arc, in general, a temperate people. Although the use of wine 
is common among them, wherever it can be procured—and although euchassa, 
one of tJie worst .species of alcoholic drinks, it: almost as common as water— 
jet'public drunkenness is rarely witnessed, unless it.be among foreign sailors 
who visit the ports. , 

Religion .—On few subjeets do Brazilian writers, of all classes, express them- 
.selvcs with greater unanimity of opkiion than respecting^the state of religion in 
tile country. People and ecclesiastics,, officers of state, jnen of business, and 
politicians, all agree in representing the condition and prospects of religion as 
unsatisfactory. 

Monasticism is on the decline—the number of secular priests is diminishing 
—the churches are falling into ruin, and the spirit and principle!? of infidelity arc 
already disseminated far and wide! All this in a country peopled by the de¬ 
scendants of the inquisitors, and in which, from the period of its discovery, Ro¬ 
man Catholicism has held an undisputed predominance.— Kidder. 

By a royal decree of l/oS, all the tithes of the Portuguese ultra-marine pos¬ 
sessions were secularised, licing made payable to the state, while the state became 
responsible for the sujiport of the clergy. 

The arrangement proved profitable and convenient to the crown. The govern¬ 
ment put the priests on short allowance, and fixed their salaries at fifty, eighty, 
and one hundred milreis—sums which have been lessening ever since, by a de¬ 
preciation of the currency. Efforts have been made in Brazil, since the era of 
independence, to raise the stipend of the clergy, and they have been nominally 
successful,allhougli the pre.scnt salary of two hundred inilrcis (about five pounds 
sterling) is scarcely more valuable than the sum of one hundred formerly was. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I 

( ONS'IITUTIO.N, GOVKHNMKM, ARMY, AM) \.V\ V. 

I.\ the year 182i7, and on the 11th of December, Doin Pedro sv.orc to a con¬ 
stitutional form of government, by this comiiact it was jirovidcd, th’at the cm 2 >irc 
of Brazil is a political association of all Brazilian citizens: which makes a free 
and independent nation, which admits of no link of union or federation which 
would oppose its independence:” further that,— 

Its territory is divided into provinces, which can be subdivided according 
as thc/goo^ of the state shall require it. 

Its government is monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, and representative. 
The reigning dynasty is declared to be that of Dorn Pedro I., emperor and 
per|idtual defender of Brazil. 
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The CatliuHc, apostolic, and Romiui religion is to continue to be the religion 
of tlie empire. Every other religion will be permitted, with the exercise of its 
domestic or particular ”> r.,.. tEJg purpose, but w'ithout any exterior 

form of the temple. 

The second section determines wlio arc to be considered Ilrazilian citizens. 
It declares that foreigners may be naturalised as citizens of Brazil, without re¬ 
ference to tlieir religion. 

Section third detJrncdnes the powdEs of tlie national representatives, 
and divides the judicialappiwers into four sections, legislativ6, tjontroliing, exe¬ 
cutive, and federal. Ibc emperor and tlie general assembly arc declared the 
representatives of the nation. 

The legislative power is delegated to a general assembly with the sanction of 
the emperor. The general assembly is composed of two liousc-s, a chamber of 
deputies, and chamber of senators, or senate. 

I'hc attributes of the general assembly are—1. To admimster the oath to the 
emperor, the imperial prince, to the regent or regency. 

2. To elect the regency or regent, and to put the limits of its authority 
thereon. 

."I. To recognise the imperial prince as successor to the throne in the first 
session whicli follows his'birth. 

4. To name the tutor of the minor cmiieror in case his father should not 
have named him in liis testament. 

5. To clear the doubts which may be entertained relative to tlic succession to 
the crown. 

6. To institute at the time of the einpi'ror’s death, or at the vacancy of the 
throne, an inquiry into the administration finished, to reform the abuses which 
may have intruded. 

7. To choose a new dynasty in case of the extinction of the regent dynasty. 

8. To make laws, to interpret them, to suspend the same, or revoke them. 

9. To watcli over the maintenance of the constitution, and over the general 
gooTl of the nation. 

10. To fix annually the public expenses, and to make the assessment of the 
direct taxes. 

11. To fi.x annuall)q according to the government, the sea and land forces, 
ordinary and extraordinary. 

12. 'I'o accord or oppose the entrance of foreign forces, by land or by sea, 
into tbe interior of tbc empire, or into its ports. 

13. To authorise tbe government to coiuract loans. 

• 14. To establish convenient measures for the payment of the public debt. 

15. To rule the administration of the national domuns, and to decree the 
alienation of them. 
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16. To create or suppress the public offices^ and to fix their rules. 

17. To determine the weight, the name, the value, the inscription, the type, 
and the dcnpminatiou of the mojieys, as well^s the standard of the weights and 
measures. „ 

< '• 

Each chamber to bear the aj)pclIation of august and noble representatives of 

the nations. 

Each legislature will last four ye^irs, and each annual session four months. 

The opening of the imperial sitting will lake place every year on the .3rd of 
May. The closing of the assembly, will also lie an imiwrial assembly, and these 
two assemblies will take place at a general assembly, with the meeting of both 
chambers. 

The naming of presidents, vice-picsi<lents, and secretaries of both chambers, 
the verification of the powers of its members, the oath to be taken, and the 
police of the interior, to be settled under the form of an internal rule. 

All questions on a division shall be decided by the majority of the incm])ers 
present. 

The members of each chamber shall be held inviolate for their opinions, 
given in the exercise of their functions. 

No senator or deputy can be arrested during his deputation, by any authoiity 
except by order of his chamber, or unle.ss being taken in the fact of committing 
a capital eiiine. 

The senators and deputies may be elected ministers and councillors of stale, 
with the dilFereuce that the sciiulors may continue to sit at the .senate, and that 
the deputies will on taking office leave their seat vucuut, and must proceed to a 
new election, in which he may be re-elcctid, and then assume his functions. 

The chamber of deputies is elective and temporary. 

To the chamber of deputies belongs the initiation,—J. Of the taxes; 2. Of 
the .recruiting service; 3. Of the choice of a new dynasty in case of the ex¬ 
tinction of the old one. 

In the chamber of deputies shall be initiated,—!. The examination of the 
former administration, and the reformation of its defects; 2. The discussion of 
the propositions m^de by the e.xeculive power. 

The cliamber of deputies alone is to decide whether there bp any cause to 
accuse the ministers and councillors of state. 

The deputies shall receive, during the session, a remuneration to be fixed at 
the end of the last session of the preceding assembly. 

The senate is composed of members for life, and organised by provincial 
clectvjns.. 

Each IJirovince shall furni.sh as many senators as deputies, and when the 
number of deputies is uneven, the number of its senators shall be tlie half of 
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(lie inferior even number, so tliaf tbc province which has eleven deputies shall 
!)ave five .scn.'itors. 

The province which lias l*Jt one deputy shall always clc''* ^ 
standing the aho\ e-nfcntioflcd rule. 

The electiovs shall he made in the same ruatmer as those of the dejmties, 
but with Irchlc Ihlf, from w’hieh the cmjieror shall choose onc-lliird. ^ 

I’hc quidilicatiq^is for a senator must he,—1. Horn a 15r:i/ili:in citizen, and 
to enjo}''one’s political riglils ; 1. A^rd forty, at least; ^3. Learned, able, and 
virtuous: those avi mid !^e preferred wlio liave rendered some service to their 
country; 4. In (he possession of a revenue of 800 niilreis yearly, either in 
properly, or tliroiifrh industry, eommeree, or employnumls. 

'I’lie jirincfs of the im])erlal house are of rieht sensOirs, nod Avill tahe their 
place in the senate, at the age of twenty-live. 

1 he exclusive attributes of the senate arc,— 

1. I'o (aUe notice of the individual faults eommitted'by the members of the 
imperial family, the ministers of stale, the councillors ol state, I lie senators, and 
by the deputies diiriie.'' tiu' period of their legislation. 

2. T<i watcit ov : .ponsilidity of the ministers and come d’ors of slate. 

o T': exped.- ■ . of coiivoc.ation of the a-semldy, in ea^e tiie emperor 

slionld not have done ic two monlhs after the time fixed by tlic constitution, the 
senate shall reunite extraordinarily to tins eflcet. 

4. To cull together the assembly at the time of the emperor’s death for the 
eleetion ol a regent, in ease it stumld so happen that the jArovi.sional regent lias 
not acconijilished it. 

The proposition, opposition, and approbation of projects of law belong to 
botli chambers. 

The executive power exercises, through each of tbc ministers state, tlie 
power of prop' ^'al which belongs to liini in the formation of the laws* It is 
only^afier ha' lOg been examined by a commission of the Chamber of*Deputies, 
from whence it must have i‘s origin, that it ' im be converted into a law projpet. 

If the emperor refuse Ids consent to a law pas.scd by the assemblj*, lie will 
answer as follows :—“ Tlie emperor will meditate on the project, and rc.solve at 
tbc couveniiible time.’’ To Avldcb the chamber sh.all reply, that it jiraises his 
majesty for the interest ho lahos m tlie •nation; but if two suecessiAC legislatures 
approve of the project, and pre.M'iit it successively in the s:ime term.*, it is un- 
de.r.slood that the emperor will give liis sanction. 

The fifth chapter of the constitution appointing general councils of tlic pro¬ 
vinces, has been revoked in 183L and i cmud representative .as-■* Icclcd 

every two years for eiudi province. 

The constitution then at great length defines the pow ers of the emperor. 11 i^ 
person is sacred,—he convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the goncrr.l ns.-cmWy,— 
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sanctions or tUsiiUows its decrees,—appoints and disj)Iaecsl)is ministers,—rciniis 
or iniligatos punislimcnts,—appoints and suspends inaeistrates,—j)roclaims am¬ 
nesties, appoints bishops, and provides for cccleflastical benefices,—names and 
provides far civ?! employments,—appoints tlie military and'iiaval commanders and 
officers,—sends bis ambassadors and ministers to foreign courts, and intni>ts 
them with the direction of negotiations,—forms treaties of alliance, offence, 
defence, subsidy, and commeree,—but submits tlieni aftervyards to the general 
assembly for approval,—declares war and makes peace,—grants letters of natural¬ 
isation,—confers titles and honours, civil and military,—-.publislies U)C decrees for 
executing the laws, iScc. ftc. 

The constitution also provides an imperial council of state for life, but 
not to exceed ten in nutyber. The organisation of the army and navy is 
then provided for ; judges a.nd courts of law arc also organised. The inde¬ 
pendence of the judges is declared as follows :—The legal power is independent, 
and will be composed of judges and juries, who will be employed fur civil as 
well as criminal law. 

The juries will pronounce on the case, and the jii(lgc.s will apply the law. 
Judges by right will be perpetual, but tins doc.s not mean that fliey eaniiot i)e 
removed from one place to another, during the time and manner e\])laitied by 
tlie law. Tiic emperor can snspcml them for eomi)laiiils made against them, 
after alwavs having heanl the judges themselves, am! taken the neee.ssary infor¬ 
mations, and heard the council of slate. The judges cannot lose tlieir j)lacesl)ut 
by a judgment. 

All judges of a district, and tin; offieers of justice, arc responsible for abuses 
of power, and for jjrevaricutions which they may commit i)i tlic e.\(‘rci.-c of their 
offices, and may be jjiuseeuted fi>r brilxTV, corruption, extortion, and embezzle¬ 
ment of public money. Tiie action may be followed iij) by the jilaiiitilf hmiself 
for out year and a day, or any other individual of the nmnieipalily, according to 
the legal order of prosecution. 

Jn the provinces of tlic empire, Irilmjiuls of the second and highc.st order, 
or the convenience of the citizens, shall be instituted. 

In criminal cases vlie interrogatives of the witnesses will he pyhlished, anti 
all the other acts of the jmisecution will be published after judgment. 

In civil and jienal cases, eairicd ovcV to the civil tribunal, tlic parties may 
name arbitrators. 

One cannot comnienee a prosmution without proving one has used means of 
reconciliation. 

i’or“this]^purpose there will be judges of peace, who will be elected in tlic same 
manner antf for the same time as tlic offieers of the ehambeis. 

In the capital of the empire, besides the tribunals wbicli ought to exist as in « 
the otJicr provinces, there will be another tribunal under the denomination of 
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tribunal of justice, the members ()f,\vl»ich will be chosen from the other tribunals, 
with the tide of councillors. This tribunal shall accord or refuse the review of 
cases, recognise the faults coniinittcd by its officers, by those of the other 
tribunals, by those !i|p!oyqd Ijy the diplomatic body, and by t^c presidsnts of 
theprovitices, and take cognisance and decide in all contentions of jurisdiction, 
and the competition of the tribunals of the provinces. 

There will be a president named by t]ic emperor in each province, who may 
change him accordiltg to the good of the serv'icc. * 

The Nalional *l'rtasurif .—The receipts and expenses of tiic national linanecs 
will be confided to a tribunal under the name of the national treasury, which, in its 
diflerent divisions established by the law, will have the administration and re- 
sjionsibility in rccljiroeul correspondence with the treasuries niul authorities of 
the provinces of the empire. • 

All direct contributions, with the c.xcejition of 1:hose wliicli are applied to the 
sinking of tlic jmblic delit, will be annually voted by tho»national assembly, but 
they will continue to bo gathered until their abolition has been pronounced, or 
until they have been replaced by others. 

Tlic liiinislc'- of rmanees, after having received from the other ministers the 
lists relative to the expenditures of their ministry, will present annually to the 
chamber of dcimties, as soon as it assembles, a general balance of the receipts 
and of the cxjicnditure of the national treasury of the preceding year, as well as 
the general list of all the public cxjienses of the future year, and the value of 
all the contributions and all the public revenues. 


civil. AM) I'otrncAi. r.itiirrs and ouligations of citizen.s. 

1. No eitizen under any coinpul.-ion, cxcejit in accordance with the law, 

‘2. No law shall be cslablislsed without its having some public use. 

d. No law will have a rctioactire ijl'cct. 

'f. FiVciy mail may comnnmicato his thoughts by words, writing, and pnhiisb 
(hem by mcau> ul the jiress, without k.‘arn)g reproach; cvcry-Ouc will be reifpon- 
sible f(»- the abuses they may comniit in the exercise of tlfis right, in the cases 
and under the Ibrm deterniined on by the law. 

■'). No person may be persecuted for any matter of religion, if he re.spect the 
religion of the state, and olVciitl not the public morals. 

0. It is perniittetl to every one to remain or tlejiart Iroiii the eininrc as he 
thinks projier, taking with him his goods, in conforming to the rules of the 
jiohce, and without beaiing any malice to 'inyhody. 

7. Pile house ol every citizen is an inviolable dwelling ; nobodyjinay’enter it 
at night, whoever he may be,* without his consent, except in order to save it from 
fire or inundation. 
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8. Nobody can be arrested, save in ease, of a bci^inning of an accusation 
except in tiie cases fovcsocu by the law; twenty-four hours after his imprisonment 
(if in a city, town, or villagi*, in the neiglibourhood of tlie rcsideirce of the judge, 
and in an interval in proportion to the extent of the tpriitoiiy, and determined by 
the law for tlie distant places), the judge will make known to the accused hy 
letter, signed by his own hand, the reason of his iniprisoninciit, the names of the 
accusers, and those of the witnesses, if, there arc any. 

9. Even in the caise of accusation, nobody can be conducted to prison, or be 
retained therein, if he gives a caution determined by tlie law.; generally for every 
crime that is not punished, willi more than six months’‘’imi)risonnicnt, or expul¬ 
sion from the district in which the accused lisus. The accused will remain at 
liberty. 

10. Except when fai..eii ui the fact, the imprisoiiinent cannot he executed 
without a written order from the acting authority; if this order is arbitrary, the 
judge who i.'«iu'd it, ai.d ho that received if, wjM be punished as dolerniined by 
the law; in tins measure regarding the inijni.-omneiit, are not eoniprcheiuled 
military conni’.ands, neco.-.-aiy for solid l)ase> tn" jn.-.tiee rnd ifpiity. 

I'roiu tin piesent day wlnpj.'ing is idie’islied, ;is well a-- the touiiro, maikifi:; 
with red-hot ).• '), aiul iveiy other baibaiou; je,nn-l.ii''‘nt 

IViialtic.'! Will alone Im fiipjiorted by the einiiin.d , relore, tiiere eaimo* 
exist any confiscalion of |!ic'jie!tv, and iievir will the inl.iioy ol tlie eriminal he 
tian-mitted to his relation., in wliatever degree that nniy he. 

Tlie piisoiis will he s( cure, clean, and well allonded, llteie will lie dilleiviif 
jirisons to scjiarale the enininals aceording to their situation and ll'C nature of 
their crime.'-'. 

22. The, right of j-ropeity is giiarr.iit'.'cd in all its Inllie :-'-, if, after (liorouglt 
txamiiuitioii, the [.ahlie good le.jtiires that tau' slionld make u.-e of the piojK rty 
of a citizen, he will he iiidenimin d for tlie lime to the aia >ini!. ol it- \alin ; the 
I'dW will fi.x the eases in winch this siin.'le exeejitiiii'.ii;! lake olaei', audit will 
give the lilies foi the deli rndnation of the jinleniniiy. 

23. The pubhe debt is ecpiaily guaraiiU'ed. 

2-1:. No manner of labour, of cidtuie, ol’ indnstu, or M.aiineiie, ea(i lie Inn- 
tiered any time that it does not oppo.-e il.self to the public morals' or Bccurify 
and licalth of tlie citizens. 

2 :'}. 'fhc corporutioiis, with llii ii dc-an;, ma.-teiships, and seerelaryships, arc 
abolished. 

26. Inventors will have the. piopcriy of their discovcrie.s, and of their produc¬ 
tions ; (]ic law will give tliem an e.xeliisive temporary jirivilege, or will leeoni- 
jipiisc U’cnijjand will have regard for the loss tliey may sustain in the publica¬ 
tion of tlie discover}' 

27. '1 he secrecy of ietlers is iiniolable. 'i’lie administration of the posts is ’ 
rigorously lespousihle for the infraction of tlii? arlicle. 
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28. All recompenses conferred for services rendered to the state, either civil 
or military, are goarantecd, as well as the right acquired from these recompenses, 
conforming to the laws. 

29. Persons in puljlir employment arc strictly responsible for abuses and 
omissions whicli they may commit in the exercise of their functrons, "and thdr 
negligence in surveying the responsibility of their subalterns. 

.‘K). Every citizen can present to the legislative and executive powers his re¬ 
clamations, complaints, or petitions, and even expose all infractions to the consti¬ 
tution, in reclaiming fjoni the acting authority, the elfectivoi responsibility of the 
criminals. 

31. The constitution guarantees public aid to the indigent. 

32. IViinary instruction is voluntary lor .all citizens. 

33. The cstliblithuient of colleges and universitie.H^ in which will he instructed 
in the elements o( the !-eicnce>, arts, and literature, fs hciehy ordained. 

34. The consiitutioiiiil powers cannot .suspi.aid the con.stitution, in that which 
concerns indiridual liglils, except in the cases and circumstances Sficcified in the 
following arlicle. 

In speaking of the tribunals of Brazil, Captain Wilkes accuses the judges 
magistrate', and other onicei>, of great partiality and injustice.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

I’Ol.ITICM. DIVISIO.NS, (11! ri((U LXCi;,"^ OF Till: LMprUE. 
llNMiFn the head of Pojuilation, we have given the names and jiopulation of 
the several provinces. To these arc added the. wilderness regions of Guiana, 

* Captain ilk* ' " Tlic allllllni^llali(m (S jii' tire i.^ ronlidcd to two liigli tiitainaN, which 

siK open to till’ |)iililic. and wIicH- (•au-.i'!. ate dcridi-d on apiical In ii niajoiity of llic jiids;.’!,. 

'riu’.'C tolinn.iK aic, lii t, tin- ii l.ir.'i’i. ol' wliii li thi'if aic two bratii'lu’s, one at llio and tlic 

other .it Ualaa. I'.n !i ..puM il ol ri"lit jiiih'C'. Sronid, the ■.iiprciiii’ iriliiinal of jii.'tl.r of twelve 

ind'ie'. Till! inler.i ; i oiiit' aie tiiose tor tiie trial ol cnil and criiaiiial en'e', .in oipliati-,^ eoiirt, 
and ;i eoiiit and iiii'.’ ■ ol liiuliiivr and lo-iti;>, 'in- last of wlin h ,s not \et ahoh-aied, however ob- 
M'leteft iiiav li.ivI li.ioine. (u'cat eoiiiiplnei i si'l, in llieni .ill. and no el:i" of piuple are .so 
unpopular as the ji il'"'. It i- e, i|,.i,dly lieliev'd, and the belief i' acted upon, that to ohtaiu* 
jiisuee. all el;i."e , nidndinj pile.!'and i.iviiie*. lawvei .iiid elu iil, h-p'l.Uois and people, let^'iitj 
and uiiiiisters, inii't Mihiiiit to ttie.it iinjio.'Uion . tliai it is n '\1 to iiirpti, -iMi’ to recover a di lit hy 
law cveept tlirongli hriheiv. If a deliior I'.is iiionev m p itioiiaee. and n liiscs to jiav, it i.' difh- 
cult til ohtaiu ifie payment even of an aekiiowled "ed Hole of Iliad Uiioi;;;li the procesh of the l.ivv, 
and it gi iierallf take.s veais to aeeoiiipli'h. 

It is. linvvcver, lir.'allv to til'’ praise of tin Jlle./ihaiis, that il is not oltcti iiecesvarv to Iiavc 
recourse to law foi tliis pm pose. I he gieali st iniu'-l'ee iieeiii- iii tlie orphan'' eoiirl . hat ilie court 
of lilidiiigs and losiii!'' i' one iif the iiio.t siiiii'ilai in thi' r.si.iet. It takes i h.irge of .ill things 
h).sl and liniiid, making n the duty of a nersim liiidiiig any tliiie; to deposit it vv iili the judge. The 
loser, to prove |iropei'tv. inu-l liave three vvitiie."es ti’ .'Wear that thev 'aw him fi'e it, ami tliree 
otlu’is lh.it tluyv saw ihe hmler pick il up, ollierwisc it leiiiaiii'as a depii'il. 

“ The justices of the peace for each ihstilcl aic elected hv the people, (our at a time, to serve 
!is many years by tiiriis, siihslitiiling one foi me ot' ”r. vvi.eii .'iefnes' nr other cireiftiistjfjces pr*.- 
vent either from serving. 'They have liiial judgnieiits in amounts not exeeeding i^vteetktiiilreis, 
Jii cases of civil pioce.s.s, they act itk inedi.itors to ell'cct a coniproiiii.,e and reconeile difiiciiltic.s. 
'i'lieir polilie.il alliihiites are to piescrve the jieaee in ease of not or disorder among the peo))le ; 
and they h.’ive ti liglit to call on the national guard or military police to aid them, who imist act 
under their direction. There is no civil police, und no imprisonment for debt,” ' 
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north of the Amazon, and of Soiaemoens, a vast territory, ill explored, west of 
the llio Madera, and south of the Amazon, extending to the limits of Brazil, or 
to the Jlio Yavari. Soliemoens is intersected by large rivers, and this exten¬ 
sive, naturally fertile, but wilderness region is ii|j^a|)itcd })y nunaerous aboriginal 
tribes, speaking did'ercut tongues or idioms. Soliemoens contains several 
jiovuacoes (settlements), but in reality little more than a few rudely constructed 
buildings' for the missions founded by the Carmelites along the banks of the 
Amazon. The preTidio dc San Francisco Xavier de labatinga,* situated at the 
mouth of the Yavaii, is estimated to be, by the voyageurs or canocmen, 
distant from the city of Bara 2100 miles. The voyage upwards occupies 
from eighty to ninety days. A nation of aborigines, called Soriman, cor¬ 
rupted into Sol/mdo and Sulicmoeiis, imparts a name to this province which is 
more thinly inhabited than any portion of Brazil. Its natural advantages of 
soil, climate, and river navigation, are, from all accounts, at least crpial to tho.se 
of any of the Missis.sippi regions. But a race of equal enterprize and industry 
with those which ha\c peopled and cultivated and built cities in the latter, have 
noty'et appeared on the waters, or amid the forests and plains of the former. 

The Region’ of Sp.vmsii Gihan.v inelude.s the whole of the Portuguese 
posse.ssions north of the Amazon, west of the River Vamunda This region c.v- 
tends about IKK) miles from cast to west, and from abom 4 deg. uortli to 4 deg. 
south latitude. The western part forms the ouvidoria (»f the Rio Xegro. Tliis 
great river lias its source m the Ande.s, and communicates by one of its 
branches, the Cassiquiari, with the Oronoco, and after flowing down upwards 
of IKK) miles, falls into the Amazon in latitude 3 deg. KJ min. south. A 
few Iciigucs below the mouth of the Cassiquiari (from Para a voyage of 
eighty-fcix days going up) is, or was some time ago, the fori of San Jozc dos 
Marabytauiias, then the remolcst military station in this captaincy, situated 
on the left bank of the Rio Negro. Some other small posts were stationed be¬ 
tween this and the Oronoco. Bclovv San Jozc there are straggling scttleinciits of 
baj)tised Indians on each side of flic river ; and a few I’ortuguese advcnturcr.s, 
nii.xcd races, and priests, appear here uikT there on the banks, and waters of the 
river down to its conlluenee with tlic Amazon. The Rio Branco is the largest 
tributary tliul eiiUrs the Rio Negro. It rises in the Sierra Baracayna from the 
northern slojics of wliieli the Paragua, (me of the great conllucnls of the Oro¬ 
noco, flows. 

Three leagues a1)ove the mouth of the Rio Negro is tlic town of Rio Negro 
(formerly the forla/cza da I'arra], the entrepot for all llic oxjjorts of the river, 
and tb^' sc,at of government. According to the lust accounts, it still con¬ 
tains ii cbitei li, also a pottery, a rude cotton manufactory, and a rope-walk of 
till! iiUmahii palm, all government works. At its moutli, the Rio Negro is 
♦ Tabatiiiga i.ia fine white da;., much iisftl in many parts of Brazil for buildings. 
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about a mile wide, higher up it expands in some places to the width ofseven and 
eight leagues. Near the shore, the water appears the colour of amber ; every¬ 
where else, it is dcsrri!)cd as#literally seeming black as ink ; it is, however, 
perfectly clear, pure, Imd whlllesomc. The confluence is said .to be a*ma^t 
impressive spcetijcle ; but the turbid stream of the Amazon predominates, and 
the Black River loses its purity as well as its name. It is with the greatest de¬ 
light that boatmen ascending from Bara, <«• desccuding from the province of the 
Solicmocns, come ip sight of the higli lands at the bar ; for tliis river is free from 
all the physical plagflcs ^vith which llic Orellana is afllictecl; no torment of 
insects is felt there, no evils of local and endemic disease. When the Indians, 
therefore, escajiing from both, first di[j their oars into the clear dark waters, they 
set u]i a shout, of joy, and enter with the sound of ihcir rude imn.ic upon its 
happier navigation.” 

The YArf’H.s (or tin* (Tiandc (.'aqueta), is one of the greatest rivers that 
flow into the Amazon. Its current is so rapid and niiglfty, that no boat could 
make way against it, were it not lirokon by innumerable islands. The scenery 
on its banks is dcscrihed as inagnilicently romantic and iieautiful, but the 
country is unhealthy. It communicates by lakes and streams with the Rio 
Negro. 

The noithern limits of Portuguese Guiana have heen the subject of much 
dispute. By tlie treaty of Utrecht tlie river Oayapoek, Wiapoe, or Vincent 
Pinzon, was named as the common limit between Portuguese and I'rencli Guiana; 
and the fort of St. T.ouis, situated on its norlhc-ni margin, was the most southern 
estahlishment of what was called Equinoctial France. By the treaty of Amien.s, 
the Aguary (or Ar.iwary) was made the limit; the line of demarcation being 
drawn from its source, westward to the Branco, and the navigation was to be 
common to both nations. But by the treaty of 1S17, Cayenne, which had been 
taken jiossession uf by the Portuguese in lSOi», was restored to France, aud the 
Wiajipe was again made the boundary. Soutliey olisi.nes— 

“ To prevent ill liirilicr caid. its mouth was stated to he belween the fourtli and fifl.. 
degrees of north l.ilitnde, and in longitndt 3'JO deg. cast ol tlie Island of Ferro. Prom 
llienee, t'le line of deinarcaliou was to he in eoiilonmiy to the. lieaty of Utrecht.”* 

Where French Guiana terminates Inwards fhc west, ftic Brazilian territory 
borders on (\»lumhia. The equinoctial liiie was their original boundary ; but the 
settlements on the Uio Negro, tw ratlii r, Portuguese encampments, have ex¬ 
tended ns high as flic fourth parallel of north hititudc. 

The resources, such as great rivers, harbours, fertile soils, and valuable 
woods and fisheries, of Portuguese Guiana, arc more than ample for the 
population and power of a great empire. Yet, at tlie present dijy, tT?is vast 
region may be considered abs*olutely a wilderness, and, as far as the niaintcnance 
of the human race is concerned, scarcely superior to one great waste. 

' .Soiitliry, vol. iii., p. C91. 
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Province op Para. —Cazal divides tlic province of I^ara into four large 
districts : Pura Proper is a fiat and wooded country, extending west of Maranliani 
200 miles to the Tlivcr Ttaantincs; A’/wgrtw/rtwi /, lying between the Tocantincs 
£\nd tfhe Xiugit; Tupujnoitt, extending from the laKer rifer to the Tajiajos ; and 
3fviulriicaiiiit, so denominated from the Mundrucu Indians \ylio iiiliabit it, ex¬ 
tending from the, Tapajos to the Madera. Of these divisions, the last three arc, 
with the exception of a few settlements or encampments, on the margins of tlie 
rivers, almost wholly in the ])Ossessioii of the aboriginal tribes. 

The more proper boundaries of this immense country, is limited by the 
River Ayapoek, French,Dutch, and British (iuiana, onthe northof the Amazon, 
and by the Rivers Yamunda and Madera on the west, following the Madera south 
of the Amazon to the Falls of St. Antony, in latitude 8 deg. .‘iO niiii. south. A 
recent writer, a citizen of Para,* includes in the province of J’arathc whole region 
west to the Yavari, in 7d deg. west, or the country called the Province of Solie- 
moens, with the exedhtion that the latter region, and the gre;itcr part of Para 
is still uninhabited, except by nomade tribes. The authority of Para, it is true, 
is as much extended over these wild lands as any other under the Brazilian 
government. Our recent information respecting Para is based on the vvork of 
Monteira Baena, Mr. Kidder’s work, the most recent, and the British and 
French consular reports. 

“This immense extent of land," says Baena, ‘^is agreeable to live in, fertile, 
covered by a luxuriant vegetation, which is giftctl with many rare varii-tics, and 
by majestic fore.st.s composed of splendid trees, and proper for domestic or naval 
uses. It contains extensive lakes, towering mountains, and vast valleys; the 
number of large rivers it cnclo.scs is astonishing.’’ 

The land is almost, without c.xccption, of the most fertile description, and 
particularly so in the neighbourhood of the rivers and on their numerous islands, 
where the soil consists of successive allu'dal deposits from four to eight, feet 
deep. 

Populrtlion ,—The earliest tables of (he pojiulation of the province are those 
of 1749 , which Uien gave to the city of f’ara 900 hearths and (i;/79 inhabitants. 
After these we have only tables for the following years, viz.1788, 1083 
hearths (farailiesj and 10,600 souls; 1.801, 1820hearths and 11,500, souls; 1825, 
19.30 hearths and 13,210 souls ; 18.10, '1740 hearths rmd 12,467 souls. 

I’lie population of the province is comitosed of seven castes, viz.:—The 
whites, blacks, aborigines, mulattocs, Mamalucocs, Cnriboca)!, and ('ofuzes. 

With regard to the aborigines c-(aMishcd in villages, lie says, “ their number 
lias rapidly decTnied ; in 1720 there existed 54,216, living in seventy-three 
I »• 

* “Coroijrapliical Essay” on the IVoviiicc! of Para, by Aptonio Ladislan Monteiro Haena, a 
riafne of Para, Engineer and Professor of the Military Soliool in ifelem of Para, and Member of 
the Historical and Geographical Inslitiition of Rio do Janeiro. Puhlisiicd at Para in Novem¬ 
ber, 
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missions, nineteen of which were established by the Jesuits, nine by the monks 
of St. Anthony, ten by the Capuchins, fifteen by the Carmelites, and ten by 
the mendicant friars. In 1839 their number was reduced to 32,751 living in 
villages, and none of tAe aboVc orders of fathers or friars exist aiflong them. . 

Climate. —Bacaa says,—“ There is no particularly sensible difference in the climate 
of this province all the year round, yet there is a particular time for the production of 
fruits. The more lasting-rains begin regularly in December or January, aifd last till 
June or July, On the upper part of the River'Soliemoens they beginonly in May. At 
that time some intcri^iitlCut fevers (Teitiau and Quartan) make their appearance, by 
which the forest lndians,suffcr hecause. they have no meanS of curing or nursing 

themselves, and,’ like all savSigetf^en falling ill, become immediately pusillanimous. 
At that time the rivers also swell and rise above their ordinary banks, and in some, par¬ 
ticularly the Amazon and Madera, the voyages upward become very troublesome, 
because of the great currents which the baiges and canoes must overcome by being 
drawn by ropes from the banks ; towards the evening verji severe storms are frcipient, 
and almost of daily occurrence on those rivers, and often as dangerous to small craft as 
the above-named. 

“ The verdure of the trees is uninterrupted all the yea, round, and about October 
or November only the pasturage gets sometimes ilried up on the more elevated points, 
because August, September, October, and November, are the least rainy months. 

“ The morning air is particularly delicious. As the afternoon approaches a pleasing 
coolnes.s comes on, and the nights aie generally siifticiciitly cool, and the climate does 
decKlcdlv not possess that high degree of temperature which the tropical situation of 
the country would aut’ioii.sc us to expect. 

“The innumerable rivers, bays, and lakes, the prevailing north-west and cast trade 
winds, and the cxt'-nsive forests rcficsh the air in a wonderful manner. In 1S39, among 
twenty-seven parishes there wcie existing thirty-six men and thirty women above ninety 
years old, amongst which were eleven white men and seven white women, and there is 
credililc proof of an Indian woman having reached the age of 200 yeais.” 

Naliiral Pnxhirlions of (he Province of Para. —Our author, in his account 
of the indigenous productions of Para, says,— 

“ The abundanct; of interesting productions and articles of commerce which pristine 
nature offers spontaneously in Bara to medicine and to the arts is extraordinary, though 
it must be said that its inhabitants, as yet, by no means cndeavoui to ))rofu fully of this 
uncommon liberality of the Creator. There are known twenty-three dilVcrciit jialni- 
trees, each yielding fiiiit, fibres, cordage, oil, and even .v/i/ViV.s'; twelve kinds of "trees 
having a milky suii,lance, yielding india-rubber or other gums; twenty-two kinds of 
superiefl-timber for ship-building; thirty-four vaiieticsof wood for housebuilding or for 
caiioes, because of its peculiar lightness; t^iiteen kinds of wood fur joiner’s work ; atid 
five which arc particularly good for making charcoal, besides many other unknown 
qualities not yet examined, and an immense variety of bushes, plants, roots, Ac. In 
October, 1839,*a collection of 340 species of woods was completed in the province of 
Riode Janeiro "On a surface not exceeding a few leagues. Amongst these there are more 
than forty known as drugs, and above twetity difi'erent containing colouring mattei, 
besides many varieties of ianins, &c. Amongst the drugs there exist in abundance two 
kinds of vanilla, one of the same kind as is exported from Mexico, and resins and balms 
of various kinds; many odoriferous resins, such as storax, &c.; many kinds of oil-nuts, 
cocoa, tobacco, cotton, and other fibres, coffee, rice, castor-beans, Jkc., cloves, cinnamon, 
and the matte-plant; ten known kinds of Chili-peppers, twelve known varieties of 
indigenous, farinaceous roots and potatoes in use ; twenty-one kinds of frbit-tifees in 
'use, amongst which the mango and the bread-fruit; six kinds of bananas an? plaAtain.s, 
various kinds of grapes ; almost all European vegetables and flowers are grown in the 

VOL. IV. 
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town of Para, and many indigenous, aromatic herbs. Melons and pine-apples grow in 
abundance.” 

live Animah .—Of quadrupeds Signor Baena,enumerates thirty-six as animals 
qf thte chase o- to be hunted, amongst which the largest ifn thfe tapir {amphibious) 
the tiger, fox, various kinds of wild boars, five kinds of deer, <Sfc. 

Ornithology .—He enumerates 111 kinds of birds ; amongst which are many 
of the pheasant, peacock, and turkey species, and numerous game birds, par¬ 
ticularly the black and snow-white curaq/ios. 

Fishes .—He names seventy-six kinds of fish caughtin fresh w"ater; amongstthein, 
large quantities of sardinhas, and abundance of the gurijuha, a fish with a yellow 
skin without scales, which is largely consumed, fresh, dried, or salted ; between 
the head and under the belly, it has a white substance, equal to the Russian 
isinglass, and also used in Para to clarify coffee, wine, Sec. The jtiraurucu, is 
dried like cod-fish, and also exported. The varcti marinha, or mavuli, which we 
have already described, lie describes as having a head similar to that of a calf; 
“ it never comes on shore, but lifts its bead above the water, and feeds on the 
plants growing on the banks or in the lakes ; the female has breasts, and suckles 
the young ones; its flesh is like beef. It is the most general animal food, roasted 
or fried, and is dried and salted, or preserved in its own fat in large vessels. It is 
also exported. Sausages are also made from its flesh. Some of the lakes arc 
full of tlicm, and many are so large ns to yield a pipe of oil." He then describes 
the several modes of taking them by the Para Indians, and which insure them 
always a subsistence. Crabs, lobsters, shrimps, oysters, and muscles, he says, 
arc abundant. 

Of Reptiles, he enumerates twenty-five kinds; amongst which arc twenty-one 
serpents, including the enormous bon-conslriclor. 

CrustaceoHs Animals .—Eleven kinds of these are enumerated; amongst them, 
two .kinds of crocodiles, and two of tortoise or turtle ; of the first, some arc 
twenty feet long, and afford great quantities of blubber for oil; turtle abound 
in indescribable multitudes in the rivers Soliemoens, Branco, Madera, Tocantines, 
and others. Their meat is said to be very good before they lay their eggs, but 
not for some time after. From the eggs and from the fat of the animal, the 
Mantega butter, already described, is prepared in great abundance for general 
use in the province. It is used for liglit, and for the food of the poorer classes. 

The speckled tortoise also abound on the banks of the Caite, near the River 
Gurupi (salt water), and between this river and the Bay of San Joas, into which 
flows the Turicassu. 

J^ive l^lock .—Herds of cattle formerly swarmed on the Island of Joanna Ma- 
rajoj butTchey are not, according to Baena, so numerous as they have at one time 
been. In some cattle-farms on that island they manufacture cheese similar to 
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the Minas Geraes cheese, but it is ni>t so good. Nothing has as yet been done 
for the improvement of the breed of horses. Neither the sheep nor goats are of 
good breed, and no use is made of their skin and wool. Pigs, though much 
neglected, are genentdjl of a much larger description than those oi PortugaK , 

cfrv OF PARA, AND ENTRANCi: TO THE AMAZON. 

Mr. Kidder, in’ 1844, appears to confirm the accuracy of the native geo. 
grapher, Baena. Thtf former sailed from ^Slaranham to Para. The voyage was 
formerly performed'by canoes coasting round not less tbaij thirty-two bays, 
some of them so broad, that the opposite land is frequently invisible.* At 
present the voyage is performed in a steamboat. 

The distance from Maranham to Para by sea is about 400 miles, and the 
voyage is perfoftned by the steam-packets in from tw« to three days. The coast 
is uniformly low, and much intersected with bays and lagoons. The southern 
mouth of the Amujson is usually called the Para river. The entrance is intricate, 
and by no means safe, as there are no prominent landmarks. In the night, 
or in thick weather, it is almost impossible to discover the only pilot station on 
the coast, called Selinas, and the jiilots arc never met at any considerable distance 
out at sea. The Para entrance lies between the two dangerous shoals of Tigoqa 
and Braganza. Vessels, have been frequently wrecked on these, and the crew'S 
have sometimes all jierished. In descending the river, there is little danger. If 
the weather is clear, the breakers on the Togo^'a and Braganza banks are seen as 
the tide flows upwards ; after entering this mouth of the Amazon the conflict of 
the ascending and descending waters is called, by its aboriginal name, pororoca, 
and characterises the navigation fur some hundreds of miles. No sailing vessel 
can descend the river w-hile the tide is rushing up from the ocean ; and both in 
ascending and descending, distances are measured and regulated by tides. Para 
is said to be throe tides from the ocean, and a vessel entering with the flood must 
anchor during two ebb tides before reaching the city. Canoes and small vdbsels, 
to avoid any danger from the pororoca, generally lay-to in certain places called ^ 
esperas, or resting-places, where the wat:cr is little agitated. Most of the vessels 
used in the Amazon are constructed with reference to its tidal navigation; that 
is, for floating witli the stream rather than for sailing befofe the wind, although 
Bails may often be serviceable. 

4 

The regular ebb and flow of the tides in the Amazon are observed as far 
as the confluence of tlie Madera, 600 miles above the mouth. Tlie pororoca 
is much more turbulent on the northern side of the island of Marajo, where the 

* The bays and lagoons along the coast, are often connected by intricate streams apd chan* 
nels. Tlie former circuitous voyage in canoes traversed more than double the jjreseift direct 
voyage. Tlie ciuioes were driven agliore each evening, and the party rested for thc«ight.* They 
were navigated by Indians, who thett received only about twopence per diem. 
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mouth is broader, and the current more shallow. M. de la Condamine, a hundred 
years ago, wrote:— 

“ Daring three days before the new and full moons, the period of the highest tides, 
the sea', instead of occupying six hours to reach its flbod, swel^ t» its highest limits in 
o'lie or two minutes. It might be inferred that such a phenomenon could nut take place 
in a very tranquil manner. The noise of this terrible flood is Heard five or six miles, 
and increases as it approaches. Presently you see a liquid promontory twelve or fifteen 
feet high, followed by another, and another, and sometimes by a fourth. These watery 
mountains spread across the whole channel, and advance with a prodigious rapidity, 
rending and crushing every thing in their W 4 .y. Immense trees are instantly uprooted 
by it, and sometimes whole tracts of land are swept away.” , 

On ascending the Amazon, the colour of the w'ater changes from the dark 
blue of the sea to a lightish green, and then gradually to a dirty yellow. The 
mouth even of the lesser entrance is so broad, that w'hcn above forty miles 
within it, the coast and the island of Marajo are scarcely visible at the same 
time. The sliores arc low, and densely covered witli mangroves, with scarcely a 
settlement, except the village of Colhircs. 'I'hc Fort da Barra, wliere vessels 
are boarded by revenue oflicers, is two miles l)clow from the city of Para. 

Para, or the city of Belem, is situated in 1 cleg. 21 min. south latitude, and 
48 deg. 28 min. west longitude, on an elevated point of hind, on the south-east¬ 
ern bank of the Para river, and eighty miles from the ocean. From tlic sea it 
has a very striking and pleasing apjiearance. Tlie anchorage is good and safe, 
within an abrupt curve in the channel, which admits vessels of a large draft. The 
island of Marajo is twenty miles distant, but invisible from smaller i.slands inter¬ 
vening. 

Para, like most Brazilian towns, c.vhibits whitened walls and red-tiled roofs; 
it is regularly laid out; and has public squaies, called the Palaee-jilace, the 
Quartcl, and the Largo da Polvora, and several smaller squares m front of the 
cathedral, and of several of the convents. The streets are neither well paved 
nor wide. There are many large well-built houses, but the back streets consist 
chiefly of wretched small dwellings. 

The best houses are well adapted to the climate, with a wide veranda 
often extending around the outside of the building; and another, along at 
least three sides of a large interior area. A part of the miiei veranda, or a room 
connected with it, serves as an airy and pleasant eating-room. The front rooms only 
are ceiled, except in the best houses, ^jalticcd windows are luoi'C common than 
glass; but occasionally some houses have botli; preference is always given to lattices 
in the dry season. Instead of alcoves and beds for sleeping, haam)Ock.s swing 
across the corners of all the large rooms, and along the verandas. Some houses 
have hooks for swinging hammocks for fifty or sixty persons every night. 

The iMurrcction of 1835 was greatly injurious to Para. In almost every 
street there are houses still, battered more or leirs with bullets or cuunon shot. 
Some have been repaired, others abandoned. 
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Para fronts the river, and in its roar there is a beautiful shaded walk. The 
Estrada das Mangabeiras extends from near the marine arsenal on the river side, 
to the Largo, da Folvora on the j|Mi8tern extremity of the city. It is intersected 
by avenues leading tronl the Palace Square and the Largo do ^uartel. " • Its 
name is derived frgm the mangabeira-trees, with which it is densely shaded on 
either side. The bark of these trees is of a light* grayish colour, regularly 
striped with green,—their product is a coa^pe cotton that may be used for seve¬ 
ral purposes,—their appearance is at once neat and majestic. * In the immediate 
vicinity of this road is l^ie old convent, now hospital, of San Joz*;, and near by it 
the recolhiniento of orphan girls. In the grounds of the former establishment a 
botanical garden was commenced in 1797, for the cultivation of indigenous and 
foreign plants and trees. The spices and fruits of the East Indies would have 
flourished here, and, mingled with the botanical planfe of the American torrid 
zone, would have formed a collection unrivalled for ricRness and variety. But what 
was only commenced, lifis been long since abandoned. There are a few private 
gardens in tlie vicinity, but neglect of improvement has followed disorders 
that have for many years jrrcvailcd in this town; many streets are overgrown 
with thick bushe-. In the suburbs are forsaken tenements, and the walls of 
large houses. Be.ond the actual precincts of the city, a dense forest com¬ 
mences. 

Mr. Kidder says, “ The traveller, on entering Para, is struck with the pecu¬ 
liar appearance of the ]ieople. The regularly descended Portuguese and Afri¬ 
cans do not, indeed, differ from their brethren in other parts, but they are com¬ 
paratively few here, while the Indian race predominates. The aboriginals of 
Brazil may here be seen both in ]iure blood, and iu every possible degree of in¬ 
termixture with both l)lacks and whites. They occupy every station in society, 
and may be .seen as the merchant, the tradesman, the sailor, the soldier, the 
priest, and the sI.tvc. In the last-named condition they excited most my atten¬ 
tion and sympathv 'I'lic thought of slavery is always revolting to an ingenuous 
mind; whether it he coiisideied as I'orced upon the black, the white, or the red 
man. But there has been a fatality eoflnecled with the enslavement of the hi- 
dians, extending both to their captors and to themselves, which invests their ser¬ 
vitude w'ith peculiar horrors. 

“ Nearly all the revolutions that liavij occurred at Para arc directly or indi¬ 
rectly traceable to the spirit of revenge with which tlio bloody expeditions of tlie 
early slave-huntci-s are. associated in the minds of tlic natives and mixed bloods 
throughout the country.’’ 

As the aborigines arc no longer directly enslaved, they are tlaily pressed for 
the service of the army and navy. 

The large river are rudely constructed crafts, with stem and stern square. 
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the after part rihcs out of the water like that of a Chinese junk ; over their poop 
there is a round-house, generally made of thatch, fur protection against the sun 
and the dew,, and under which hammocks for,sleeping are swung ; sometimes, 
there is a similar round-house over the bows ; there is a^o a sort of elevated spar- 
deck. *rhe steersman generally sits upon the roof of the.after round-house. 
These rude vessels are well enough adapted to their purpose of floating with 
the tide*. , 

In one part of the city, when beas^;s are slaughtered for markets, vast num¬ 
bers of vultures Ure observed perched upon the trees, or flying indolently 
in the air. Along the margin of the river, both morning and evening, 
great numbers of people may be seen bathing. Men, women, and children, 
belonging to the lower classes, may be seen at the same moment diving, plung¬ 
ing, and swimming, in different directions. 

Ponta das Pedras is the principal landing-place, where there arc usually 
numerous canoes, and aborigines conversing in the various dialects of the Amazon, 
and keeping or delivering parrots, macaws, and some other birds of gorgeous 
plumage, and occasionally monkeys and serpents. They also bring for sale, 
Brazil nuts, cacao, vanilla, annatto, sarsaparilla, cinnamon, tapioca, balsam of 
copaiba in pots, coarse dried fish in packages, and baskets of fruits, in infinite 
variety, both green and dry, w'ith immense (juantities Of gum-elastic shoes; sus¬ 
pended on long poles. 

Close beside the psdace there are the walls of a half-creeted theatre, com¬ 
menced 1775. The prison, in the same neighbourhood, bears the date of 1775- 

The^’tfJi; de direito is the chief oflicer of the police, who examines all passports, 
and gives a licence of residence. 

No monks of any orders arc left. The money expended in the erection of 
the five monasteries in Para, appropriated to secular use, must have been 
immense. 

The cathedral of Para, said by Mr. Kidder to be the largest religious edifice 
in the empire, was commenced in 1720, and completed and consecrated in 1775 
by a bishop, attended by the monks, 'magnates, and people. Like most of 
the other churches it is built in the form of a cross. 

The population* of the Comarca of Para, or Belem, in thirty-two villas, 
seventeen hamlets, and five missionar}’^ stations, is stated by Baena, in 1839, as 
follows:—Free people, 90,7G7 ; slaves, 2G,9(51=117,728* Comarca of the 
great island of Joaiics Marajos, in five villas and six hamlets: free people, 
10,689; slaves, 2040=12,739. In the Comarca of the Rio Negro, in nine villas 
and thirty-eight hamlets : free people, 17,881 ; slaves, 962=;18,843.—^Total of 
scttl^ inifabitants in 1839, 149,854. 

* The of San Joas da Palma, former governor of Matlo Grosso, estimated the num¬ 

ber of the aborigines of Brazil at abow 1,000,000; of which the by far greater part are in the 
|)rovince of Pma and IMiitto <«ro«so 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF PARA. 

Paba enjoys one great advantage over every other sea-port town in Brazil, 
from its unparalleled int(^course *Jby water with the interior. Thfi commercial 
resources of this country, and tfie admirable trading position of the city are of the* 
first rank. But flic men and people to bring forth the elements of profit and 
civilisation are wanting. Some Glasgow merchants opened the trade with great 
spirit, but their property, to the value of* about 70 , 000 /. sterling, was most 
flagrantly pillaged dtir^g the revolt in* 1835. Some Aniqfic^an citizens have 
instituted saw-mills at Maguery, in the neighbourhood. The cotton-wools of 
Para arc admirable. Caoutchouc is abundant, and made into shoes, &c. 
The following are the articles enumerated by Baena as those exported from 
Para, viz.:— 

“ Cotton, rice (large grained), ditto (small), oil of 4ndiroba, castor-oil, copaiva- 
palm, rum, spirits of aniseed, Indian-rubber, painted fruit shell vessels, cocoas of various 
kinds, cacao, cloves, coffee, crajina, hide.s, sweet chestnut, ciniiamen, horns, castor-beans, 
horses, sweetmeats, farina, tai)ioca, isinglass, guarana, gums of various sorts, gergeliii 
{hen oil-seed), guariuba, tutai-issica, earthenware of Cameta, honey, wax, maquriras, 
Iiidiiin-corn, puriri (spicc-nut), piassaba fibres, piassaba cordage. Clioice woods, 
amongst which arc rosewood, zebra-wood, and lignuin-viire, hoops made of creepers, 
oars, netted hammocks, cotton-spun cloth, sarsaparilla, suniauma, tallow, tonquin-beans, 
tobacco, tana, tacuaris (cane), tabocas, uiiatto, calves’-skins, hides, vanilla, Peruvian- 
bark, tar, turtle-butter, and isinglass.” 

The ports to which the above goods are chiefly exported are:—^Lisbon, 
Oporto, Gibraltar, Salem, Nantes, New York, Liverpool, London, Alexandria, 
Barbadoes, Cayenne, Maranham, Ccara, and Pernambuco : the exportation, 
coastwise, is not accounted for with exactitude. Mr. Baena states the value of 
cx])orts during the following years to be as under :— 

Dollars. Dollars. 

In 1789, to 286,085 618 In 1816, to 578,928 575 

1706, 297,429 127 1819, 452,715 633 

1700, :;43,672 853 1827, 488,253 758 

1806. 785,323 941 

Intand TVm/c,—While in other parts of Brazil the interchange of goods is 
impeded by a want of good roads, cauais, and navigable rivers, Baena observee, 

“ The whole province of Para is thrown open in all directions and free from every 
impediment. Jts highways and by-ways are all by water, on bj^'S, rivers, lakes, and 
creeks, and w^ll remain so as long as the same laws of nature will rule our globe. 
Nothing is more self-evident than that witli^ such happy topographical facilities, and 
the fertility ol its soil, and the variety of its productions, this province is destined at 
an early day to carry on a commerce of vast importance. The canoes in 1839 generally 
employed, carried from 1000 arrobas to above 2000 arrobas, or about forty-five to fifty 
tons, and the number of their oarsmen were from five to nine Indians. The river 
barges are only of a moderate date, and are decidedly much more advantageous on such 
distant voyages.” 

The towns of Cameta, Vigia, IVlacapa, Montc-Allcgrc, LantareA, Obidos, 
Tari Assu, and Barra do Rio Negro are the trading places of the interior, but 
Tari Assu exports nearly ail its cotton and cacao to Maranham. 
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Uetoiin of the British nnd Foreipm Trade at‘>the Port of Para, for the Year ending the 

otli of January, 1840. 
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The coasting tra«1o bi^tween thin port and that of MAranlMm it i.artied on by tkin e small sbipi. wlio bate made 
coUti(t4\eiv, within the vear, niuetcen voyape*t inwards and iiiiieteeii outwards, and discU.in»inu at this iMirt fnr*>iirii 
merchandise,duiing this period, for value ot ® 

They have loaded at this pt»rt produoe, during the said period, for Mapanbam, for taliie of tfl.TOd/. 

During the yeai we have, bad the. arrival of nineteen steam packet*, from Uio tie Janeiro, and who to ich on their 
voyapes, here and bark, at the intermediate ports of Bahia, AlagoaK, I'emambueo, (’earu, and Marauliam 
British Cunsulate, Tara, Juimury ^ U , 

The general revenue of the province of Para for tlie year ]H44 only pmlucetl 
142 contos de reis, or 14,791/- British sterling; the government expenses for the 
same period, including troops and navy, amounted to 23,958/.; deficiency, 91G7/. 
supplied from Rio de Janeiro. 

The sugar and cpflee plantations do not produce sufficient lor home consump¬ 
tion, and supplies of both are imported from the southern provinces. 

The imports are all descriptions of manufactured cotton goods, silks, hardware, 
wines, spirits, porter, salt, flour, salt provisions, furniture, olive-oil, gunpowder, 
iron in bars, lead, cordage, sail-cloth, &c. 

The only manufactures curried on in this province are those of ordinary 
cottop cloth for .sacks and hammocks; Indian-rubber is worked into shoes and 
into diffeftnt forms. 

There are no public works carrying on in the province, and all those which 
wc,re formerly executed are fast going to decay. 
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The naval force on llic Pnra river is only one brig of eight guns and six 
schooners of from four to six guns. 

Tlic military force of the province is reduced to 1300 troopsrf)f the line and 
1200 militia, but the itkter only exists on paper in the government offices. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

mOVTNCE^O^MAUANIlAM, TIALHY, CI'.ATIA, AM)«I« GnANDK, 

Tiik province of Maranham is bounded on tlic west by Para, with the sea to 
the north, Piauhy to the east, and Goyaz on the south. Tlie River Ma- 
ranhain gives its name to thi.s pro\ince. It was first entered by Finzon in 
l.’iOO ; thirty years afterwards the country was crecj;ed into a captuiney; but the 
first scftlctnent was made by Ravadiere, a Huguenot, who sailed from Bretagne 
in 1612. Several expeditions liaving been made to the*country, which either 
failed or perished, Ravadiere and his companions, erected a fort on the present 
site, of hlaranham, and built a warehouse and other houses. Tlic French were 
expelled some years afterwards by the Portuguese; it was afterwards occupied by 
the Hutch. 1'hc early history of the jirovince is a record of misfortunes, cruellies, 
and nearly at all times of the slave trade. 

The coast of Rlaranham is rendered dangerous by shallow.s, and, for sailing 
vessels, by the currents and winds. The borders of its numerous rivers arc con¬ 
sidered fruitful, and it. has ccrlainly prosiiered,M hen compared to many other jiarts. 

1 ndigenous fruits are abundant. Cotton and rice appear more attended to tha n any 
other products. Rice is said to he fur hotter adajited to the soil than the sugar-cane. 
The province is said to be rioh in minerals. Fish of excellent quality is abundant 
Sheep, cattle, and horses, multijily fast. The Itapiciiru is its largest river. It is 
rapid, but navigable in the middle parts, by flat-bottomed barges, in the lower 
by small sailin” vessels, and in the upper by canoes. Cotton and rice .arc the , 
chief crops grown on its banks. H flows down in many parts through a 
fertile country. 

The City ov Maramiaw. —On opproachiug the coast from the sea, there 
is a lighthouse at the base of the mounlaHi or hill of Itaeolumi, fifty miles from 
the city. There is another lighthouse oli the island of Santa Anna. The hay 
upwards is decked vvith numerous small islands. 

The village of Alcantara, on the mainland, .and the Fort de San Marcos, 
on the Island of Maranliain are then passed, with its battery and telegraph. At 
Fort San Antonio, situated on the Poiita das .Areas, near the city, shipf^are*?iailed. 
The channel leading to the anghorage is intricate and winding. 

The city of San Luis de Maranham is situated in 2 deg. 31 min. south latitude, 
and 44 deg. 16 min. west longitude, on the north-western e.xtrcmily of'thc 

VOI.. IV 
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island of the same name, which is only separated from the main land by a narrow 
channel called the Maranham River. Its population is estiniiitcd at 33,000 in¬ 
cluding a few English and French commercial ho,uses. The city is divided into 
two p'arishcs, ».id contains thirteen churches and chapels,/ihrec monasteries, one 
recolhimeiito of educandas, and six hospitals, of which the Misericordiaisthc prin¬ 
cipal. It has a lyceum, a Latin school, two primary schools for boys, two for 
girls, four private schools, and an ecclesiastical seminary, in one of the monas¬ 
teries. As a city, it ranks as the fourth ip the empire. 

lilaranham is said to be better built than any olhet city of Brazil. Mr. 
Kidder, in 1844, says,— 

“ It exhibits a general neatiies-s and an air of enterprize, wliieh rarely appears in the 
otlier towns of the empire. There are, moicover, within it.s bounds but few huts and in- 
diflerent houses. None of ihu churches appear unusually large or sumptuous, hut many 
of the pri\ate dwellings are of,a superior older. The style of eon.striietion is at otiee 
elegant and durable. Tlie walU ate inassne, being compo.sed of stone bioktn fine and 
laid in eenient. xMthough the town docs not oei iipy a huge extent of ground, yet the 
surface it covers is very imei|ua!. Its site, extetuhs ovei two liill.-., and coiiseipiently a 
valley. The rise and descent in ibc streets are in many places very abrupt. Seaicely 
any carriages are ni use. and eonesponding to this eireuinstanee, tlicre is only one good 
cairiage road in the entire vieinilv. That road leads a shoit di^tanee out o( town. Tlie 
caJdm is hwl little knoan heie as ii means of convey.iiu e. Tlie jyr/e, or hammock, is 
generally Used as a means of ea'V locomotion. It is \ery conimon, both in Maranham 
and I’aia, to see ladies in this manner takaig iheii jifis.un) or ]iiomciiade. Gentlemen in 
heallh do not often make a piihl c appeartinee in tins sty le, aliliongh it is gcneially con¬ 
ceded that they ate tpiite fond of swinging in then hammoeks at Inmie." 

The streets ol Maranham arc laid out in straight lines; and hy the agency of 
wind and rain, tliey arc kept clean. The pavinncnls are composed of a conglo¬ 
merate sandstone,the same thnti.s used for buildings; but as tlicy have no grad¬ 
ings, nor even smooth stones for side walks, they are very tiresome and unjilca- 
santto foot passengers. The town contains scvcral.ornainental squares, some of 
which are bordered will) trees. 

Oiie of the most pieture.squc walks within the precincts of the city, is to the 
public cemetery. The English have also a Protestant cemetery. 

Co^'sul’s Retiirii of the Tnade of IMarariliaru for tlw; Year 1S41 (heing an average Year). 
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The Phovince of Pjauiiv lics'to the oast of Maranham. It is divided into 
five comareas, three of which are said to be kept in an orderly state of 
administration. The others ai^ usually in the most unsafe condition. This pro¬ 
vince has but twenty Icagfies of sea-coast; but it extends to •the goutli aiid 
inland about 400 miles. It is generally level, and in some parts undulated. It 
has extensive unwooded plains, with large herds of cattle. Silver, Ica^, and iron 
mines are said' to abound. The soil in niJny ))arts is well adapted for the culti¬ 
vation of mandiocf*, i^cc, maize, cottoB, and sugar-canes. ^Its princifial river is 
the Parahiba, which floifrs into the sea by several intricate channels. Its 
capital is Oeyras, with about 5000 inhabitants. There is no seaport for foreign 
trade, but it carries on some coasting tiafHc. 

The Phovtxce of Rio (ixi.iMj do IVoiitk lic.s \^ct\vcen Parahiba and f'eara. 
Its coast is uniformly low and sandy; but inlatui it i.s desciibcd a.s undulated, 
and its forests arc said lo atl’ord the lu st Ihazil wood, and many drugs. The 
soil is not generally fertile; but the cinnate is considered healthy. It produces 
cotton, sugar-cane, rice, and several other articles; the rearing of cattle is in 
some parts a priiicijial object. 

Natai, the erjiitiil, is siluated on the right bank of a river, near its mouth. 
It is an old town, but. its po])ulatiou is .small. It w’as a place of importance 
during tlic Dutch wars, and its fortress, by wliicli the city is still defended, was 
then considered the stronm'st in llrazil. The port admits no larger ve.-scls than 
150 tons Imrden. The fmeign cuinnicrce of the province is inconsiderable, and 
there is no prospect of its imjirovement. Within the limits of this province 
i.s Cajic St. Roque, which is the north-eastern point ol the coast of South 
America. A large rock niaiks the c.vtremity' of this cape.* 

PiioviNCK of Cf.aua. —^'I'liis large province is faced chiefly witli white sand- 
liills, hut they di' not cxteml inland. C'otton and dye-woods are tlic principal 
e.sporls. The ealtle arc oonsidered among the best in breed in the empiPc, and 
arc driven to sujiply the markets of Pernambuco and Ceara. 'fhe oariiaubc^ 
jmlm, enrapliera /iitjera, is a beautiful tree, and is said to rival the coeoa jialms. 
They aiso furnish food, building materials, and raiment. Resides the edible nut, 
or the fruit,"the palmito, the tender e.vl roimty of the fhiwePing branch, is deemed 
delicious cafing. These palms have tnuiks remarkably regular and strong, and 
siTving'elthcr for fuel or building timber. 

“ The gieat natural advaiitage.s of this province,” sav.s Kiilih'r, “ nuisl he noted 
among the existing causes of its low state of iinproveinent. The slein \oici. c>l' neeessily, 

* The Island of Kcrn.iiulo de Noroiilia. which lies alinnt seventy leamies norlh-eust. from Cape 
St. Roque, in south latitude Udeg. .'iti min. 'lliis e.l.iiid has heeii sucre—i\eU imder thtxdamiuioii 
ot l*ortiig.il, llolmnd, l''ranee, tiud Itruril. It is ahout twenty miles in eiivunilkri'iiee. Many 
little islets are divided I'roiii the |igu('i|ial island, and from each oilier hy narrow elTaiiiirls. They 
are all rocky and barren, although fre(|iient( d hy vti't nnmber.s of sea-fowl. 'I'liore is iiood lishiii" 
louiid it; and it has two iiarlioni.s, hut not t ery safe in stoi my weatlier, and looks at a dist.ance like 
a ('teat church with a steeple. It has long been a plaee of exile and imprisonment. The 4’orln- 
gnesc had formerly no less than seven (bits. No woman is allowed to land on this isl.and There 
is a garrison for prcvtnting the escape of ciiminals. 
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‘ work or die,’ never disturbs (he day dreams of the Brazilian, as he yawns in his ham¬ 
mock <liiriii" the hrij>'ht hours of siiiisliine. The preal mass of the lower classes live as 
they list. Their wants are few and simple, and to a jjieat desrec conformed to the 
spontaneous prod-uctions of nature. Mnititndes of (ni<i'ijn$ inhabit Ceara, in a stale of 
senii-biirbarisni. , As a geneial rule, they arc idle and vicious, livina; chiefly upon iiidi- 
irciions frni'is, or those which are cultivated with scarcely any trouble—but scckinj' 
uccusiouul plunder.” ' 

The mi’/anciti, or wutvr-nu lon, is produced here in profusion. These melons 
arc eaten as a principal article of food, especially by the Indians and mixed races. 
They are .so aljundaiit, a.s to be sold frequently at the ral;^ of twenty cents per 
buiulred. For a penny may often be purchased as tnach as w’ould feed a man 
for a week. 

The freshets and the droughts arc considered the .scourges of those jiarts. 

The province of Ceara .contains, by estimation, 180, ()()() inhaliitants. In 
1841, it |)ossessed thiity-ono primary schools, frc<incutcd by 8.10 pupils ; and 
Jjatin schools, with forty-six pupils. I’iic House of Correction, belonging 
to the province, M'as occ.ujticd by eighteen deliiKiuents. Its prisons wore few, 
and generally insufficient to prcvcnl the escape of criminals. The following is 
the official list of crimes committed during the year, between duly, 18-10, and 
•Tuly, 1841: —Murders, seventy-two; attempt to nuinler, fil'leeM ; tlneat, one; 
serious wounds, twenty; light wounds, twenty-four; pjiysical injuries, four; 
robbery, ten ; theft, seventeen ; rape, three; calumnv and injnrv, eight; use of 
prohibited arms, two; prevarication, one; disobedience, lifteen; tlcfalcalion, two; 
abuse of authority, one; sedition, one:—total, lOG. 

The town of Ceara is situated in .1 deg. 42 min. .IH sec. south latitude, and 
38 deg. 34 min. we.st longitude. Its port is dillicult to find, from there being 
generally a thick htizc over the land. Its landmarks are the jiolnt of Mieoripe, 
on the soutl:, and the inland mountain-peaks of Mararauguape, to the north. 
These are the only high mountains seen near the coast north of Bahia. They 
mark the termination of the great Serra do Mar, which ranges through at least 
.twenty degrees of latitmle, in some parts approaching near the ocean, ii^ others 
inland. « 

Ceara is frequently called Fortaleza, after an old fortress erected near to 
defend the harbour. 'Little of the city is visible I'rom tlie sea, excvpt this fort 
and the few huts which line its sides. ' On the left of llie town there is a small 
river, whose hanks are adorned with cofjiieiro.s. 

TJic public huildiii.gs arc not large, and arc constructed in the usual Brazilian 
manner. The city does not contain a convent, nor any monastic edifice. This 
remark applies to the whole of Ceara, hut to no otlier province in Brazil. The 
oidy fiilishctl church in Ceara is that of Nossa Senhora do Rozario, tlic especial 
protectress of the negroes. Tliat of the Concejition, frequented by the whites, 
was a few years ago pulled down, in order to lie rebuilt on a larger scale; hut the 
work stopped when tlic w'alls were about half erected, and still remains in that 
condition, 
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The Bay of Ccara opens to flic,north, forming a regular and spacious semi-, 
circular form. The harbour is protected and screened by a reef of rocks under 
water. It is said to become anpually shallower from the sand filling it up. 

Mr. Kidder says, irt 184^— 

“At the lime of onr arrival, a few coa^ling-smacks and an English brig were all llic 
vessels in port. 'lAic landing is nowhere good, on aceouut of the heavy surf that con¬ 
tinually hreaks upon the strand. Adapted to this, the pilot-boat in wliieh I went on 
shore was guarded by strong outriggers to pies'unl c-ipsiziiig, but even then did not wil¬ 
lingly come in contacf with the shore.” 

After conveying passengers from the ship to a fordable depth, they are 
landcrl in a pavio/a, a kind of chair elevated on jiolcs, and carried by four men 
in the same manner a.s a hicr. 

The l*i{f)Vi\CE OF I’AiiAinnA comprehends llic larger portion of the old 
captaincy of rtamaraea, and evfcnds west neatly 2W) miles to the houiidary of 
Ccara. Tiie Eiver Paraiba, or Parahyba, which i^ses in the Serra do Jabitaca, 
flows to the I'orlh-easI, ami fall.-, into the Atlantic by tw't' cbanncl.s, divided by 
the island of St. Pento. '1 Ik* coast of I’aralnba e.\tends about sixty miles along 
the sbores o( the scii ami bays of the town. 

fl’lie al)'.( iu-e of industry and the state of morals in tliis province has been 
severely nmni.-HUeiicd iij on in Brazil, and instead of justice being enforced by 
the laws, it ‘s said tlurt jiarlies take not snmuiary justice, but revenge into their 
own bands. Religious observances, letes, and processions, arc, however, common. 

Mr. Kidder, who gives the most recent account of this province, sailed to it 
by a singular! v-built vessel, a sort of catamaran, called in Brazil, a /</«"«Ja. 

They sailed by moonlight, with a tolerable breeze from the land, and as these 
coasting craft ])ass usually within the reefs which lie ofl' the shore, they seldom 
eneouiiter a rough .sea. lie passed the several little ports of Burras Pontas, Pe¬ 
dros (iiiyaiina, Craeire, I’ildinhu, f<(e. 

Kxery village along the coast was adorned w ith its grove of cocoa trees. Se¬ 
veral jangmlas engaged in fishing were also passed, Tlic coast presented sandy 
heaelTe,*:,* mwv and then inte’cepted by perpendicular bluffs of red soil, from* 
twenty to sixty feet bigli, over wliieb,*lo tli<-ir verge, grew shrubs. On doulTling 
Cape Blanco, be was landed at Tainbuin, only six miles, across Uic country from 
Paraliiba, wri(rea.s the voyage by sea would have been thirty to forty miles 
round another cape. Xot lx ing able to procure horses, be, with some others 
walked to the city of Purahiba. 

City OF Para rill! A. —Tlic baibour of tliis town is ten miles below’, within 
the bar, over wliieli vessels of considerable burden may pass, and smaller vessels 
ascend to the toum ; the river navigation upward.s i.s performed in rude boats or 
canoes. 

“ The river is very winding, and is not navigable beyond the present anchorage, 
('anoes go up a long disiaiice, allhough in the summer season the bed of the river be¬ 
comes diy beyond twenty leagues. Its prevailing course is north-west, and thetoivn 
is situated upon the sonlheni bank. t)uc of the finest buildings it contains is a nctv 
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trapiche, or governmeiil warcliousc. In front of 'it were three English vessels anchored, 
loading with cotton and Brazil wood. Tticj were the only vessels in |Jort.” 

E-ttendiiig from the river, two streets contain the principal buildings and coni- 
merciial establishments of the lower town. Severa^ liouses were then ift procc.ss 
of ercctioh, rents were higli, and landed property liad recently been on the rise. 
The number of inhabitants is less tlian in the uppCrlown. The elevation of the 
latter above the water is about 200 fetjt, and rises rather abruptly. The military 
arsenal, a large yello’w building, is beautifully situated, in a level area, between the 
two towns. The public edifices of the upper town and Irt.ver town, arc built in 
the .style usual in the Brazilian cities, and the ticasury lias in front a high flight of 
stc])s by which it is entered. The streets arc wide, and paved with a kind of clay 
slate, much worn. The tild gehiixids, suspended from ]>rojccting cornices of 
thick carved stone, are sti)l''sccu at I’arahiba, which in its general aspect, is like 
our towns. 

Cotton and sugar are the principal exports of this province. 'Du* sugar 
estates do not e.Ktcnd far towards the interior, on account of the expense of con¬ 
ducting their products to market. What sugar is made beyond llie circuit of 
from fifteen to twenty leagues, is consumed in the form of nijKiiiiirn, as the 
uriclarified article is denominated. Ttis generally mouhled in .small cakes. The. 
kind of beer, or spirit, called eaxaea, is increasing botli as regards its mamdac- 
ture and in the quantity drunk. 

A great manv' persons, of Indian descent, are seen in I’arahiba, although it is 
often difficult to distinguish them from the Portuguese on the one hand, and the 
negroes on the other, with botli of vvhicb races they arc amalgamated. 

TUADi; AM) jNAVK.ATIOX ( il rAKAiinsv. 

Exi’okts from the Province of I’arahiha duriiie- the Ve.ar, termiii ilcd Di'cetiilier, .‘JI, 184 I, 

together with tlieir estimated Value in Sterling at the ])lai'i' anil time ot Sliipnient. 
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SitowiKO tlie Amount of Produce Ex])ort(‘d from Paraliiba do Norte, during tbe Year ended 
Deeeinber 31, 1844, to British Ports in British Bottoms; ditto to Foreign Ports in 
British Bottoms; and lastly, to I'oreign Ports in Foreign Bottoms. 
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Tonnage EiniJoyed in the Exj)ort Trade of Parahihado Norto during the Year, terminated 

Dceetiiher .11, 1814. 
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CHAPTER IX 

1‘1!»)\T\CI',S OF I’KRl^AAIIUU'O AND AI.At.OtS. 

The province of Poriiambuco has constituted one, it not the most important, 
part of llic Jjraziliau empire since the jterioa of the Dutch conc|uest. It abounds 
with many good liarhours, and the scjil is very generally fertile. Its capital 
lias been called llic 'IVijioli of America. 

'I'lic province of Pernambuco, ;is reduced by the separation of Alagoas, is di¬ 
vided into thirteen comarcas, viz., Recife, Cabo, Rio Fornioso, San Antao, Bonito, 
Limociro, Niizarctb, I'uo d’Allio, Goyanm, Brejo, Garanlmns, Florgs, sjnd Boa 
Vista ; the free pojiulatiou of tlie whole is stated by Jlr. Cowper tg amount to 
GOO,020 souls (exclusive of foreigners) ; tlic basis of this calculation is the census 
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• tons. 

Sii,rar to foreign port?, average caeli year . . . . 3(),()(i8 

To ports ill Brazil ........ 4,109 

Total . . 34,177 

The exports of cotton to foreign ports, averaged 32,279 .bags, of ab.uit 
160lbs. each; and that of liidcs, the average number,exported from the province, 
was 72,500. ■■ 

There arc, liowcvcr, drawbacks on the progress of agricultural industry in 
this province. In ^ic interior, the spirit and influence 6f practices of feudal 
origin prevail; private animosities, aggravated by political feelings, enrage 
families, until vengeance is satiated bv the retiioiuil of the offending party. Mven 
in the towns these diaholicul passions oceasion strife .and wickedness. 

Tlic following interesting account of tlie sugar plantations or engenhus of 
I’ernambuco was, in 1S4(>, ftirm.shcd to the British eonsul by iM. A. de .Mornay, 
a gentleman, wlio, from lii.s occupation as a civil engineer, has frc<[uent oppor¬ 
tunities of observation:— 

In the province of Pernambuco, the sugar engenhos are .situ.ated almost 
altogether along the coast ; and one is surpiiscd in travelling through the- 
country to find such a complete cliain of them, not only along the main roads, 
or rather tracks, but along numberless oross-lraeks, wliicli cut the land in all 
directions, and extend as far as tvicnty or tliirty miles inland. Immediately 
hchind tlie land oeeiijiied by the engenho.s, is a strip of land, larying very much 
in width, averaging alioiil ten leagues, or thirty miles. 'I'he soil is similar to 
lliat of the sugar ui-triets, and it is covered with a luxuriaiif forest of fine 
timber trees. Behind this again, i.s the country called the Serf an, or ialtn^a, 
where the cotton is grown, and wliicli siipjilics all the cattle and horses for the 
U'C of the engenhos, and for general consumption along the coasts. Tlicre arc, 
however, but two natural di\i.--ions in tlie soil and climate of the province. 
'I'lic laud which lie.s along tlic coast, together with tlic forest land, forms one 
division; and the other is the Sirlao, wliii^h eomjiriscs tlie whole of tlic interior. 
The soil of the former is a rich clay, or fine loam, c.xccediiigly forlile, ahounding 
in small rivulets .'uid »priiigs, and lefreshcd with rain at intervals djiring the dry 
season, and where it has not been cut away for cultivation, densely s-overed with 
wood. 'I'he soil of the latter is eompa'et and sandy, and the climate very dry, 
the trees appear stunted, and arc very thinly scattered over the ground; it is, 
however, very productive alter the h'.avy rains of winter have fallen. 

“ 'The fSertanejos chiefly (ilant Indian corn, and a kind of kidney bean, which 
form tKcir j^rineipal food. It sometimes hajiiiciis in the sertao that a winter passes 
without rain falling, and .«onici.iincs two or three dr.y years follow each other, in 
which case the inhahiiant.s suffer greatly from hiiiigi r and tliirst, and whole faini- 
lifi.s (lie of starvation, and somctiiiKs in jirocming fond in the wood, they die of 
eating some jiuisonou' roof, and thi,- is no! ol unl'icijiicnt occurrence. These 
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hticcas are said to occur once in utxJut teu years. The rivers always dry uj> in 
tlie summer, and lor water during that season they depend upon the laius of win¬ 
ter, which are collee.t d in larg* artifieial ponds ; or, if in the neighbouiliood of a 
considerable riviT, they dig «eHs in the dry bed. The population'niay Jje s*aidJ,;) 
he divided into two distinct bodies, and the distinction is not made between the 
white and black, but between the slave jmpnialion and the Ifee ; very little dis¬ 
tinction ‘being niadi; on account of colodr. The reason, probably is, that 
there are few families who are not tniiited more or less witli a mixture of 
negro blood. Tlic free population of the .sugar district is divided into three 
cla.sses, the Senlior d’Engenho, (he Lairador, and the Morador. Tiie Sciihor 
il’Engcnho is the owner ol' the land, the mill, and he is also the sugar ma- 
nufaelurer; h<iplants the chief pait of the cane hipiself, but as he i.inalwavs 
make more sugar than Ins own plantations will province, he invites agriculturists 
who have a few slaves, to live on the lauds of the eiigenho, for the purpose of 
jilantiiigeane, to be ground at the mill, and made into sugar, half of which is deli¬ 
vered over to tile Luvrador, the other being kept as his own share. There aie 
also Senhorcs d’K-igenho, who do not po.ssess the land ; they ercet the dwclling- 
liouse, mill, am' work tlie land for a ecrtaiii number of years, generally eight 
to twelve; at the end of that time all the buiklin£:s, works, ite., belono- to the 
owner of the l ind, and they are considered sutFieieiitly rciniiiierated for the use 
of the soil. The Lavraclor is the eaiu- planter who lives on the land of the Sen- 
hnr d’liiigenho, laud and house-rent fiee. An well as caiie, he is allowed to 
jilaiit iiiandioeu, ami any thing lor his own eonsumptioii. lie delivers his cane 
at the mill, and theie receives Ins moiety of tlie sugar. That of Lavradoris con¬ 
sidered cpnte a geutlemaiily eiiiploymeiit, and men of good faiiiilv, who do not 
jiossess, or who have not the means of working an ciigenho, think it no degi.idation 
to follow it. Tlicri; are, however, Lavradorcs of all giudc.s, in colour and re- 
spei lability; (join-'plant very extensively their plantations, ])r()duciiig as’much 
as fifty tons of sugar yearly, while those of others will jiroduec nomoic than one. 
or 4wo tons. 

“ The Morador is a kind of tenant at will, he also pays no rent, but builds his 
own hut or sberl. IJotli the T.avrador and the Morador ar8 so far dependent on 
the Senlior d’JMigeulio, that in the elections they are completely controlled bv 
him; hut on those estates where the owner has .some goveruineiit ap])oiii.'.ineiit 
(generally in the poliee). or has acipiired a power iiide])eiKlont of the goveinment, 
by allowing to live on lies estates, and protecting assassins and other bad cha¬ 
racters, the Morador, if one ol these jirotee'ed criminals, is completely in tin* 
power of the Senlior d’Engenho, ami ready to obey him in every thii',g,^veii in 
the commission of the most aU'ooiou.s crime. * 

“ Tlie social eoiidilioii of the population in the sugar district is very peculiar, 
for with a very liberal couistitiitioii, its actual state makes it appear to hc*go- 
veiiied on the feudal .system. With all the machinery of the law aj>parenflv in 
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force, it is in reality very little respected by the majority, the lower orders only 
fearing the Senhor d’Engenho on whose estate they live, and the Senhor d’En- 
gcnho only fearing one more powerful than hiinsvlf It is usual for a man after 
comm'ilting a murder to go to a Senhor d’Engcnho'and beg his protection, and 
unless he has private reasons lor not doing so, he is always ready to padrinhar, 
‘godfather' the criminal, thus adding to his power. 

“A rough estimate of the number* of engenlios in the province givfes about 
600, and tlioy occupy about an equal number of square leagues, or one square 
league each engenlm. One square league of land is, arn’ple for four engenhos, 
so that this belt of land now occupied by sugar establishments, is capable of re¬ 
ceiving four times its present number, and if the whole of the land suitable to 
the growth of cane were put under cultivation, eight times the number might 
very well exist. Each engenho produces on an average fifty-five cases 
of clayed sugar annually, fifty of white, and five of brown, or ruos- 
cavado, which are equal to forty-two tons of white, and four and one quarter tons 
of brown, or 24,800 tons of white, and 2550 tons of brown, for the entire ])roduec 
of the province (this is a very low estimate). Each engenho, with sufficient 
hands, and with their present rude mode of cultivation, might produce at the 
very least, thrice as much as at jircsent, and if the vvhole of the. land suitable 
to the growth of the sugar-cane wore put under cidlivatibn, the piovmce woidd 
yield sixteen limes what it docs at present, or .396,800 tons of white, and 40,800 
tons of moscovado. 

“ The number of slaves is various on different engenhos, but the average 
may be taken at thirty for field blacks, and ten for house and other blacks, and 
the average number of blacks belonging to the Lavradorcs about twelve, making 
fifty-two, the average number on each engenho, or .31,200 for the entire black 
population in the sugar district, not including those in the capital or villages. To 
work •an engenho effectively near the capital, forty slaves are considered a fail- 
number, but far in the country, if the land be well wooded, twenty-five blacks 
will, produce an equal effect, on account^ of the facility of proomiiig fuel a,nd 
wood for fencing, and the land being more productive. There are engenhos in 
the virgin forests wib'.i as few as fifteen field blacks, and even Igss; the soil 
there is so exceedingly productive, hence the possibility of working, an engenho 
with so few bands. There are some few engenhos with as many as 150 slaves, 
but the quantity of sugar they make is not in projiortion to the number of hands, 
they are, however, kept in much better order, and the slaves are in much better 
condition. The greater number of engenhos are very deficient in slaves, and the 
consequence is, that much work, not of immediate necessity for the production 
of a large quantity of sugar, is left undone, or very „badly done, or else the slaves 
are very much over-worked. There is a spirit of emulation among the Senhores 
d’Engenho to make a large quantity of sugar with a small number of blacks, but 
instead of accomplishing this by the economisation of labour and good manage- 
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merit, it is generally done by driving the slaves at their work to the very extent 
of their strength, and even beyond it. This forced work they cannot resist many 
years; they become thin and Ijnguid, their skin dry and scurvy, and of a dark 
slate colour, instead ofthe pqlishcd black of ahealtliy negro; and jn those ongeu- 
hos where the slaves are in this state, there are always several who have what is 
called the ' vicio,’ or vice of eating earth. It is a generally received opinion that 
this vice or desire to cat earth is wilful on*the part of the slave, and pSrsisted in, 
in spite of severe floggings, for thepurgose of putting an end to his already nearly 
worn-out existence; i?is, however, more probably the consequence of a state of 
health brought on by over-work, bad food, and general ill-treatment; the 
appearance of a slave who cats earth is a yellow skin, a white fur on the tongue, 
and a dropsical ajipeaiancc, particularly about the eyes; and the vice of eating 
earth is the eflFeel and not the cause of the disease ;*this disease is not confined 
altogether to the slave population, free children an*ong the poorer class are fre¬ 
quently met with, suflfering from the same malady. • 

“A child who eats earth is considered a reproach to his family, and he is said 
to he instigated by tlic devil, all possible means arc tried to prevent his getting 
at any earthy substance, but all their care avails nothing, he continues in the 
same slate, the devil, as they say, always finding means to supply him, he will 
sometimes eat the carthern water-jars. 

“ The hours of field labour during the season that the engenhos are not at 
work, arc from six in the morning until six at night, and at most engenhos they 
give them work about the cstahlisimient before that hour in the morning and 
after it at night, this work they call ‘ kingiiiggoothe length of the ‘ kinginggoo’ 
varies according to the disposition of the master, it very commonly continues 
from four to six in the mornyig, and from six to ten at night, and on some occa¬ 
sions until midnight; during the season ofthe crop, which lasts from September 
to February or March, besides their usual day labour, from six in the mpniing 
until six in the evening, they are divided into two gangs to work in the mill 
du^ng the night, one gang working from six until midnight, and the other from’ 
n^night until six in the morning; half an hour is allowed them in the morning 

breakfast^ and two hours in the middle of the day to tjike rest and food, ex¬ 
cept during the months of grinding, when they take their food how they best 
can. llieir work at this season is very hard, and it is common to see them alter¬ 
nately sleeping and waking, without interfering with their occupations ; the boys 
in the ‘ manjara’ (a seat behind the horses of a cattle mill), fearing to be observed, 
get into the habit of sleeping for a second of time only, and of rousing them¬ 
selves sufficiently to whip the horses, when they have another nap no«lonf;;er than 
the first; the black who carries aw'ay the cane trash from the mill, may tfften be 
observed taking a similar nap in the act of stooping to join the ends of the cane 
leaves round his bundle : and it appears that they derive rest from these 'con¬ 
tinual momentary snatches of sleep during tlieir night’s labour. Some masters 
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three printing-presses, publishing two daily new'spapers and three otlier periodi¬ 
cals, besides occasional volumes of books. Its streets are paved in part, and 
illuminated by. 360 lamps. Four old fortresses-r-the Picho, on the extremity of 
the reef; the Brum and the Buracco, on the sandy shore towards Olinda ; and 
Cinco Pontas, or the Pentagon, on the southern front of the city ' 

The appearance of Pernambuco, when seen from the vKiter is peculiar; its 
site is dat, and but little elevated above thei level of the sea. The white high 
buildings erected on the praya, seem to .rise from the oceai^ Inseparable from 
this view of Pcrnfoibuco is that of Olinda, on a bold aiid picturesque hill two 
miles north. Its natural appearance caused Duarte Coelho as he arrived on the 
coast in 1530, to exclaim, “ O Uuda situagao para se J'unda uma villa T —“O 
beautiful site for a town!” IIi.s exclamation was immortalised by being used, 
in part, to furnish a name. 

Olinda continued the capital of the province for abf)ut 200 years ; but, at 
length, owing to its situation not being favourable for commerce, from being too 
far from the Recife, which forms the only harbour near ; a town gradually arose 
up near the Recife, by which name it was called. Mr. Kidder says— 

“Many of the houses of Pernambiiro arc built in a style unknown in other parts of 
Bra 2 il. That occupied by Mr. Ray, Unitetl .Slates’consul, stootl fronting the w.aler-siilc. 
Its description may serve as a spceiincn of the style referred to It was .six stories high. 
The first, or ground-floor, was dcnoniinaled the armarem, and was oeenpieil by male- 
servants at night'; the second furnished apartments for the eounting-ioom, consulate, 
&c.; the third and fourth for parlours and lodging-rooms; the fifth for dining-rooms ; 
and the sixth for a kitchen. Readers of donrestie habits, will perceive that one speeial 
advantage of having a kitchen located in the attic, arises fr’orrr the upward tendency of 
the smoke and eftltrvia universally produced by culinary operations. A disadvantage, 
however, inseparable from the arrangctncnt, is the necessity of conveying varioirs heavy 
articles up so ntairy flights of stairs. Water might be mentioned for exarttple, which, in 
the absence of all mechanical contrivances for such an ohycct, was carried up on the heads 
of negroes. Surmounting the sixth story, and corrstituling irr orte sense the seventh, was 
a splendid observatory, glazed above and on all sides. 

“ The prospect from this observatory was extended and interesting in the extreme. 
Tt was just such a place as the stranger should always seek in order to receive correct im¬ 
pressions of the locality and environs of the city. His gaze from such uii clevati6.>. will 
Hotmail to rest with interest upon the broad bay of Pernambuco, strelchiiig with a nume¬ 
rate, but regular incurvation of the coast, between the promontory «>f Olinda and Cape 
St. Augustine, thirty mjles below. This bay is generally adorned with a great number of 
jangailasf which, with their broad latinc sails, make no nieiiii appearance'. Resides the 
commerce of the port itself, vessels often appear in the ofling bound on,.dlstant voyages, 
both north and south. No port is more eSsy of access. A vessel bound to cither the 
Indian c the Pacific Ocean, or on her passage homeward to cither the United States or 
Europe, may, with but a slight deviation from her best course, put into Pernambuco. 
She may come to an anchor in the LameirRo, or outer harbour, and hold communication 
with the shore, either to obtain advices or refreshments, and resume her voyage at plea¬ 
sure, without becoming subject to port cliarges. This is very convenient for whaling 
ships aRd Sputh Sea traders, which accordingly make this port a great rendezvous. In 
order to distharge or receive their cargoes, tiiey arc required to come within the reef, 
and conform to the usual port regulations.” 

Ships of war seldom remain long licrc. None of large draught can pass the 
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bar, and those that can are required* to deposit their powder at the fort. The 
strong winds,^i^Ad heavy roll of the sea, are frequently sufficient to part the 
strongest cables. 

Olinda, built^upon a hill,»has white houses and massive churches w^th Wxu« 
riant foliage iriliwpwjied amongst them, in which those edifices on the hill-side 
seem to be par^Hy buried. From Jhis point a line of highlands sweeps inward, 
terminating at Cape St. Augustine, and forfning a semicircular reconcave, analo¬ 
gous to that of Bahia, The funumit of the highlands is crowned with green forests 
and foliAge. 

At a distance of from one-fourth to half a mile from the shore is the bank of 
rocks already mentioned as eittending along a great extent of the northern 
coast of Brazil, Its top is scarcely visible at high water, being then covered 
with a surf which dashes over it. At low wgter it is left dry, like an 
artificial wall, with a surface sufficiently even to form a promenade rising 
out of the sea. It is from two to five rods in breadfh. Its edges are a 
little w’orn and fractured, but both its sides are perpendicular to a great 
depth. The rock, in its external appearance, is of a dark brown colour. 
When broken, it is found to be composed of a very hard species of yellow' sand¬ 
stone, in which numerous bivalves are embedded in a state of complete preserva¬ 
tion. At several points deep winding fissures extend through a portion of the 
reef, but in general its appearance is regular, much more so, than any artificial 
wall would be after exposure for ages to the surges of the ocean. 

Opposite the northern end of the town, as though a breach had been artifi¬ 
cially cut, there is through this reef a channel of sufficient depth and width to 
admit ships of sixteen feet drauglit, at high water. 

Close to this opening, on the extremity of the reef, stands the fort, built by 
the Dutch. Its foundations were admirably laid, being composed of long blocks 
of stone imported from Europe, hewed square. They were laid lengthwise to the 
sea, and then bound together by iron. A wall of the same origin extends 
fronj^e base of the fortification to thejiody of the reef. 

The district of San Pedro is built chiefly in the old Dutch style of architec¬ 
ture, and many of them retain their latticed balconies or geloazias. 

The principal street of the Recife is Rua da Cruz. At its northern extremity, 
towards the Arsenal da Marinha, it is wid^, and imposing in its aspect. Towards 
the other end it is narrow, end flanked by high houses, like most of the streets 
by* which it is intersected. A single bridge connects this part of the city 
with San Antonio, the middle district. This bridge across the Beberibe is 
more modern than the one having a row of shops on either side. vThat 
having been broken down in Jhe revolution of 1824, was rebuilt in ft diflferent 
style. It has no covering, but is flanked on either side, and in the middle, by • 
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rows of seats, which furnish a favourite resting-place to throngs of persons who 
walk out in the evenings to enjoy the cool air and refreshing sea-breeze. 

In the San Antonio quarter of Pernambuco arc the palace and military 
qrseaal, in front of which a wall has been extcRded along the river’s bank. 
Above tlie water’s edge there is a row of green-painted seats„for the accommo¬ 
dation of the public. 

The principal streets of this quarter, witli an open square used as a market¬ 
place, are spacious. The bridge crossing the other river js long, although the 

stream beneath is* shallow. On the southern or south-western bank of this river 

€ 

stands the British chapel, in a very convenient place. Boa Vista is chiefly 
occupied by private residences and country scal.«. A few large Imildings stand 
near the river, and, like most of those in the other sections of the town, are 
devoted in part to commercial purposes. Beyond these, the houses arc generally 
low, and.are surrounded by gardens or sitios. The sticcts are unpaved, and in 
a most wretched coBditioti, and many of the streets and lanes in the suburbs 
are filthy. 


TIUDF. OK PERNAMBUCO. 

Butter and other manufiictuied goods have been, but'not altogetlier, supplied 
by Great Britain; latterly the woven cotton cloth called domestus" lias been 
introduced from the United States, particularly for the African market. These 
“domestics” sell also for better prices than the Englinh ; but the manufacturers 
of Lancashire are now making an imitation of them, the imports of which have 
been successful. 

In printed cottons those of Manchester and Gla,sgow remain unrivalled, except 
printed muslins, in supplying which the Swiss arc successful competitors. In 
linens those of Scotland and Ireland command a preference, although the few 
imported from Poitugal are always in demand. In the finer descriptions of 
woollens, the French are profitably increasing their imports. 

Salted cod-fish, from Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, is almost exclusively in 
the hands of the English. A chance foreign vessel may arrive on speculation, which 
is not injurious to those colonies, as the parties either purchase: the fish, or 
take it in barter for other commodities. This trade forms a considerable 
item in the British commerce with Pernambuco: of eighty-eight English 
vessels which arrived and discharged in this port in 1844, twenty-six vessels 
were from the North American colonies. 

I^a has been principally supplied from the United States. 

BuUel .—The French have been within the last few years augmenting their 
.importation of this article. In 1340, they introduced 4160^ firkins; 1841, 5549 ; 
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1842, 5066; 1843, 7981 ; and in 1844, 8962 firkins; the English imported dur¬ 
ing the same years, viz., in 1840, 4437 firkins; in 1841, 3889; in 1842, 3249 ; 
in 1843, 4022; and i.i 1344, 361^ firkins. The quality of the French is con¬ 
sidered much inferior to the Irfsh butter, and sells at lower rates. 

Earthenware yiud Glass .—The former is chiefly from England. Some 
coarse ware is imported from Oporto and Hamburg. The German common glass 
is much used from its rheapness. 

Soap is now manufactured to a vcrjT considerable extent io Uio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, and this city, but the quality is much inferior to the foreign. 

Hats .—The Gorman manufacturers in this city supply a cheap article which 
is injurious to the import of common hats, with the exception of the Ihuga hats, 
from Portugal, which arc always in demand ; the finer qualities from England 
and France are only worn by the higher classes and fereigners. 

Flour .—That of the finer kind imported from Trieste, js eagerly sought for 
by the bakers, to mix with that from the United States. 

Iron, bar and rod, iron-work and hardware, iron boilers and pans for the sugar 
engenhos, are all in considerable demand; the latter from England, except¬ 
ing some inferior kind of hardware from the continent. The English iron is, 
however, favoured in the import duty, paying 1 rial 250 dollars per quintal, and 
Swedish pays 1 rial 750 dollars per quintal, a difference in favour of the former 
of 500 rials, or Is. 0|d. per quintal. 

Messrs. Starr and Co.’s works for the manufacture of steam-engines, ma¬ 
chinery, &c., are extensive, and prosperous; two other English establishments of 
a similar description have been lately formed, with favourable prospects. 

A quantity of jjroduce is sent to foreign ports from Maccio, Parahiba, Araatic, 
and Ceara, on account of merchants in Pernambuco, and received in payment 
for commodities sold to the shopkeepers and others in the interior. 

In this province (he great depreciation in the currency,—the slave-trade,— 
draining the province of the precious metals; the great diminution in the produce 
of cotton, all operate against its prospcHitj'. 

The produce of sugar has, however, rapidly increased, viz., 1828 to 1831, the 
average annual export was 1,607,389 arrobas, and in the four Jears 1841 to 1844, 
2,083,212 arrobhs annually, an increase equal to 6797f-i! tons of hides exjiorted. 
In the four years, 1828 to 1831, the annual average export was 60,272 hides, in 
the four years of 1841 to 1844 inclusive, the same average increased to 122,573 
hides per annum. 

A new article of export has lately attracted much attention, the carmuba wax, 
obtained from a species of the palmatto. In the sertiio and the provinces^f fi^ara 
and Piauhy, are immense forests of this tree. The inhabitants during the dry 
season of the year, beat from the leaves a white powder, which, being carefully cql- 
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lectedy is boiled in water to the state of consistency forming the wax. Many small 
quantities have been sent to Liverpool as an experiment. In the manufacture of 
composition candles and other articles it fordis a principal ingredient, and it 
emits aii agreeable perfume whilst burning. Bees’-wax has latterly been attended 
to, and the management of bees better understood. 

The feeding of the silkworm has recently become a subject of interest. 

Were the imperial government to remit, or even to modify, the eoeporl duty 
levied upon the produce of the Brazik, it would confer an invaluable boon upon the 
agriculturists. This duty is ten per cent upon a weekly average valuation of 
sugar ; twelve per cent upon cotton, coffee, and tobacco^ and seven per cent upon 
rum, hides, and all other articles. The cotton districts require this relief perhaps 
more than any other, as the planters are obliged to incur very heavy expense in 
bringing their cotton, by horse conveyance, a distance varying from twenty to 
100 leagues, to the Recife, during the dry seasons, when food and fodder for man 
and beast are difficult to obtain. 

Retcrn of British and Foreign Trade within the Consulate of Pernambuco, during the 
Year ending the 31st of December, 1845. 
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Quantitt of the following' Articles Imported fA>m Great Britain for all other Countries. 
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Tahle showing' the Export of the principal Articles of the Produce of the Province of 
Pernambuco to Foreign Ports, and the Nations by whose Vessels the same was conveyed, 
during the Year ending the Slst of December, 184.'5. 
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Sicilies. 


48 2'»2 

47 . 4,994 



Total. 114.1. 


.. . 2,.56.5.841 

3 i 16.1,935 

1.586 

20 

Ditto, IS44 ... 


4J16,<»8H 

11 < 121.074 

1429 

241 

increase . 


419.^35 

74 1 .1!),gl!l 

157 


Decrease . .. 



.. 1 
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armban. lbs. 

tons cwtH. tirs. Ibo 

N.B 

Height nf Sugar. 1835. . 


or 36.654 

14 4 11 


Do 

do. 1844.. 

.... 4,116,688 M 

.10.<i66 

19 2 3 



Increase.. 


.. .5,987 

13 0 K 


TABiii^howing the Export of Cotton, Sugar, «nd Hides, from the City of Pernambuco to 
Foreign Ports, from the Year 1828 to the Year 184.5, both inclusive. 
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31.073 

«.7M 1 
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0 

i 52,444 

1840.... 
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21.1)84 
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8.422 

,463..132 

0 

46,573 

16.10.. .. 

61,151 

4.5,33.5 

3,743 

38,576 

1.1,849 

,705,614 

0 

' 65,489 

1831. j 

i .53,157 ! 

27,970 

1.402 

42.406 

8.429 

,799.980 

0 

‘ 76,584 

1832.... 1 

31,.520 1 

a 1 , 7118 
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,51 MOO 

n 

66,056 

1833. 1 
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1,5,.*>07 

3,432 ' 
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1 5,444 

,301,612 

0 

84,748 
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l,14i 
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0 

1 R6,M0 
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56.996 
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0 

91^2 
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1 21,317 

4,16:) 
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! :)l..199 

.828 392 

n 
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,4M 120 
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The Small Province of Alaooas, v^as formerly included within the limits 
of Pernambuco, but was cut off from the latter, in order to reduce the province 
of the Pernambuccans, of whose independent spirit Rio de Janeiro has been 
always jealous. Alagoas derives its name from.'the lagoon, on which stood its 
old capital. The coast is very flat, with sandy beaches interrupted by red 
clay cliffs, eighty to ninety feet high. Maeeio, the fapital, is fifty-two leagues 
to the south of Pernambuco. Mr. Cowper, the British consul at the latter place, 
who visited Maeeio, in January, 1846, says, the town is well-built, and contains 
about 5000 inhabitants; and that the port is sufficiently extensive. The trade of 
this place consisted, in 1845, in exporting produce, to the value of about 112,000/. 
sterling, exclusive of Brazil-wood (of which the crown has a monopoly), to the 
estimated value of about 12,000/. sterling. The direct European imports of 
manufactured goods, amounted in value to 8250/. sterling (all from Great Britain); 
and of the exports, the value of about 95,000/. sterling was exported in British 
vessels: twenty-five British vessels entered the port, and five belonging to’ other 
countries. A revolution had previously broken out in the province ; but it was 
suppressed, but not until the place was sacked by the party called the Sisos, or 
Smoothers, who were then established in Para; the president of which has put 
down the press. The mere legislation of the province is considered a farce. 
Immense quantities of oysters abound in the lake of Alagoas, and constitute a 
cheap article of food. Some parts are very deep, but generally the water is 
shallow. The land around the lake is devoted to the cultivation of sugar, with 
here and there a small town, or povoa9aos: the chief of these are Villa de Norte, 
Cocoa Seco, and Pedreiro ; and the firincipal engenhos, Carapina and Pinto. 
The country is undulating, and the soil of that peculiar dark colour, said to be 
the best adapted for the growth of sugar; but the engenhos of Alagoas are very 
inferior to those of Pernambuco; filth and poverty seem stamped on their walls, 
and idleness and neglect upon their fields. Some engenhos have no more than 
six slaves, and make only four or five cases of sugar annually. Man^ of the 
sugar baking-houses are described by Mr. Cowper as merely thatched sheo.'^ and 
the mill power is either water or cattle, never steam. Owing to the drought, he 
found the majority of the water-engenhos stopped; at this pm^t, however, the 
mundahfi enabled them to work. The condition of the people is worse in this 
province than in Pernambuco, even near Maeeio their huts were altogether built 
of cocoa-nut leaves—a rare circumstance in Pernambuco ; but they appeared, 
however, to be tolerably supplied with the mere necessaries of life. 

Maceio. —The port of Maeeio, is protected by a reef of rocks, visible at 
ebb cide. The beach within it forms a semicircle of white sand. Immediately 
hack from the beach are a row of white houses, with here and there groves of 
coqueiros, bearing fruit. Upon the bill above stands the city of Maceio, with a 
population of about 3000. There is not a convenient landing-place in its 
harbour. 
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In 1844, Maceio contained twd churches, in miserable repair, and two 
more in the process of erection, but no convents. Its other public buildings 
w'ere a theatre, a governmcnt-hwuse, barracks for soldiers, and a camara muni¬ 
cipal. The theatre was ornamented outside with rude crosses and'forms repre* 
scnting stars and* circles; apparatus for illumination was affixed to all these 
ornaments. Notwithfltiiding various evidences of popular interest; in this 
edifice, it stood open %nd iqpparently desertdd, one of its sides having yielded to 
the force of gravitation, or having been* pulled down for repairs. Most of the 
houses in Maceio are built,of taipa, and, with one or two exception.s, do not 
exceed a single story in height. Children who are not free run about naked : 
free women employ themselves in lace-making. The shops arc described as 
wretched. Thcjdace altogether is described as dull ^nd uninteresting. There 
is an Englisli and foreign burying-ground, but Mr. !^iddcr says, its gate, made 
of wood, had been suffered to decay and fall in pieces, and thus the enclosure 
was left open and desolate. Many of the houses in the extremities of the town 
arc very simdl, and covered only with a thatch of the cocoa-palm leaves.” 

The exports of the province of Alagoas are chiefly sugar, cotton, hides. 
Brazil-wood, and rosewood. Sugar, in large cases, is brought from the interior, 
upon rude carts, drawn severally by six or eight oxen. The cotton comes in 
hales of about 180 pounds each. Of these a horse carries one pn either side of 
a pack-saddle. Mules have not yet been introduced into this region as beasts of 
burden, althouuh it is thought they would be more serviceable than horses. Of 
late the greater proportion of the productions of the province lias been exported 
by way of Bahia and Pernambuco, il^rraerly foreign shipments were more 
frequent, and a greater number of foreigners resided in the place. 


CHAPTER X. 

PROVINCES OF BAHIA, SERGIPE, ESPIRITU SANTO, AND PORTO SEGURO. 

The Pbovjnce of Bahia including the old captaincy dos llheos, extends 
from the Belmonte, in latitude 15 deg. 25 min. south, to the Rio Real, which di¬ 
vides it from Sergipe del Rey, in latitude' 11 deg. 38 min. south,* being about 
300 miles in length. On the west and north-west, it is separated by the River 
San Francisco from Pernambuco; while, on the south-west it bounds on Minas 
Geraes. It is divided like Pernambuco, into the cornarcas of Bahia, llheos, 
and Jacobina, the former two comprising the coast, and the latter thjp w^tem 
part of the province. . * 

* Cazal states that the province extends from 10 deg. south latitude to 16 deg. south latitude 
but neither the boundaries of this nor of some other provinces, are well defined. 

VOD. IV. 2 C 
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With the exception of the descriptions of Prince Maximilian and Mr. Hen¬ 
derson, which in many instances are now obsolete, we have but little satisfactory 
information respecting the interior of this prwince. Mr. Kidder confines his 
account/:hiefiy to the city of Bahia, and the British consul has not transmitted 
any accounts of the internal parts. Travelling across the province from Ilheos 
to Minas Geraes, primeval forests, mountains, hills, and plains are traversed. 
There are scattered villages during tne route; and canoes ascend, though with 
great difficulty, and often danger, some of the rivers. Cultiration is not described 
in a flourishing condition in the province, although it ^ susceptible of the greatest 
extension and prosperity. 

Its commerce is represented both by the British and French consuls, and by 
Mr. Kidder, to have been for some years on the decline. Tfie British consul 
considers the diminished importation of flour (about one-half) as one indication 
of decline in the means of the inhabitants. The diminished sale of European 
manufactures he attributes to the same cause, and to the failure of agricultural 
crops, and he attributes the consequences of the revolutions of 18.17 nnd 1838, 
as other causes. The trade of Bahia has also lost much of the exports of 
Sergipe and Alagoas, where the merchants of Pernanibuco have formed branches 
of their commercial establishments. It will appear, however, from the tables of 
trade hereafter, that the trade of Bahia is rather stationary than retrograding. 

The Province of Sekoii’e del Rey derives its name from the River 
Seregipe, an aboriginal name, on which iSt. Christovao the capital was 
first established,* but removed aflLerwaids to another situation. Its conquest and 
colonisation were commenced in 1590, and was granted to Christovam de BaiTos, 
the deputy-governor of Bahia, as a reward for his services in reducing the na¬ 
tives. It was long considered a district of ..Bahia, but hud its ouvidors 
about the year 1696. Having less natural advantages for commerce, this province 
has not made the same progress as the other maritime captaincies. Alone- 
coast there are no capes, islands, or rivejrs .V- uuvh oars which are 

generally more or less dangeixj!,>as, and aflford little shelter, except to small ve.«els. 
The surface of the provin^j,., is generally flat, there being scarcely a hill or mountain 
of any considerabl^eL'fievation. The Serra Itabaianna, between th^Rio Real and 
the Vaz^'^oarris, which, though more than twenty miles from the coast, is visible 
at a great distance from the sea. Valuable Brazil and other woods grow on this 
serra. Cazal divides the province into eastern and western. The former, in con¬ 
sequence of its woods, is called Mattas; the latter, which includes the larger 
portion of territory, has acquired, from the sterility of its soil, the denomination 
of Affrestts: the eastern part of the province yields sugar and tobacco, and the 
western ia chiefly devoted to rearing cattle. A few aldeias on the River San 

,\lt received the name of S(. Christovam in honour of Christovam dc Burros, the Krst dona¬ 
tor)-. town was destroyed by the Dutrii in 
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Francisco, its northern boundary, are the most cultivated spots. In the eastern 
part, four settlements have been named towns, besides Sergipe or St. Chris¬ 
to vau, which, being the, capital,’{anks as a city. It is situated on an elevation 
near the River Paramopama, An arm of the Vasabarris, eighteen miles from the 
sea. Sumacas aseend to it, and take in sugar and cotton. It contains one or two 
convents, two chapels, a misericordia, a town-house, and a large bridge ; ail built 
of stone: it has plenty of good water. But the most populous and the busiest 
settlement in the whole province is or was, some time \\\e jmvoa^ao of 
Estancia, five leagues from the sea, on the River Piauhy, which falls into the 
Rio Real, by which sumacas ascend to it« None of the rivers are navigable for 
large vessels, and the entrances of all are dangerous. 

The commeace and industry of Sergipe and Balya are so intimately con¬ 
nected, that the following statement by the French cqpsul of establishments, &c., 
in 184.3, includes both, viz., 728 sugar engenhos, 172 distilleries, seven snuff 
and fifty-five cigar manufactures, one paper, four soap, four candle works, one 
cotton factory, seveuty-eight saw-mills, eleven ship-yards, nine printing presses, 
and ten newspapers. 

City of Bahia. —Bahia de Todas os Santos, the Bay of All Saints, was 
discovered in 1503 by Americus Vespucius, under the patronage of the King of 
I’ortugal, Doiu Maiioel. Vespucius carried borne from the coast of Santa Cruz, as 
the newly-discovcred country was first called by the Portuguese, a cargo of 
ibiripitauga, the dye-wood, which, when cut in pieces, resembled brazas, coals of 
fire. From which circumstance it acquired the name of Brazil wood, and also 
conferred a name on the country. 

In 1510, a vessel under the command of Diogo Alvares Corrfia, was 
wrecked near the ent'ance of this bay. The Tupinambas, a ferocious tribe 
inhabiting the coast, fell upon and destroyed all who survived the ship¬ 
wreck, save the captain of the vessel, Diogo, whom they spared, as some sup¬ 
posed, on account of his activity in assisting them to save articles from the 
wrcc!J. Bahia owes to this event its foundation, and its being long the capital 
of Brazil. 

Bahia, or San Salvador de Bahia, stands on the westerw shore of the Bahia 
de Todas os Santos, which extends twenty-eight miles from south to north, and 
twenty from east to west. The bay has two entrances on both sides of the island 
of Itaparica, of which the eastern is about five miles wide, and is used by large 
vessels; the western, called Barra Falsa, is only two miles wide, and owing to 
its shallowness can only be navigated by coasting-vessels. The best anchorage 
is opposite the town of Bahia. The town consists of two parts, the* PrSya or 
Citade Baxa, and the Citadc Alta, which has the aspect of an old city. 'Hie ftaya 
(beach) is one street nearly four miles long, and contains the magazines and ware¬ 
houses for inland produce and foreign goods. At its southern extremity are^he 
arsenal and the royal docks, and about tlircc miles north-east of it, at Tagagipc, the 
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ship yards in which mercantile vessels are built. A steep and very difficult ascent 
leads to the Citade Alta. Those who can pay, are carried up in a cadeira or 
ornamented chair, which is supported on the shi^vlders of negroes. The upper town 
consists of stone houses from three to five stories high, and of a good appearance. 
In the centre are several squares surrounded principally by public buildings. The 
cathedral, the old Jesuits^ college, now a hospital, and numerous churches, are 
the chief public buildings in the upper town. Mr. Kidder is silent as to the 
number of inhabitants of Bahia and other towns in this province. The population 
has been estimated as exceeding 180,000 souls. 

Some of the streets, between the* upper and lower towns, wind by a zig-zag 

course along ravines; others slant across an almost perpendicular bluff, to avoid, 

as much as possible, its steepness. Nor is the surface level, when you have 

ascended to the summit. .Its extent between its extreme limits, Rio Vermelho 

and Montscrate, is about six miles. The town of Bahia is nowhere wide, and for 
«• 

the most part is composed of only one or two principal streets. The direction of these 
changes with the various curves and angles of the promontory. Frequent open¬ 
ings, between the houses built along the summit, exhibit the most picturesque 
views of the bay on the one hand, and of the country on the other. 

Great sums have been expended in the construction of pavements, but more 
with a view to preserve the streets from injury by rains, than to furnish roads for 
any kind of carriages. Here and there may be seen an ancient fountain of stone¬ 
work, placed in a valley of greater or less depth, to serve as a rendezvous for some 
stream that trickles down the hill above ; but there is no important aqueduct. 

'fhe hedges of the suburbs of Bahia arc composed of lime-trees, the leaves of 
which, when newly-trimmed, emit an exejuisite fragrance. Large jaca-trccs, with 
their heavy fruit clinging to the limbs and trunk, together with other trees, arc 
abundant here. 

Descending towards the Red River, or rivulet, the route is beautifully orna¬ 
mented by coqueiros, and other indigenous trees and shrubs. Clo.se unjlcjr the 
brow of the Antonia hill is the principal .establishment connected with the whale- 
fisheries of the harbour. 

On the capture ef a whale in flic bay, hundreds of people, tha coloured espe¬ 
cially, throng around to witness its dying struggles, and to procureT>ortions of the 
flesh, which they cook and cat. Vast quantities of this fishy food arc cooked 
in the streets, and sold by Quitandciras. Swine also feast upon the remains. 
1’his fishery, at the close of the seventeenth century, was rented to contractors by 
the crown for 30,000 dollars annually. The American whalers occasionally 
take whales off this coast, but in general they find other cruising grounds 
more profitable. 

Ascending a winding path from the beach to the Victoria Hill, the English 
ce'iftterv is beautifully situated. 
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lu the principal parts of tlie city, there is an almost entire absence of horses 
and mules in the streets; but there is an unlimited number of goats and pigs. 

The old cathedral, an immense edifice, which had been constructed with great 
expense, is now in a very neglected state. One of its wings is appropriate^ to The. 
public library. It contains about 10,000 volumes, a large portion of which are in 
French, and some valuable manuscripts. In its immediate neighbourhood^ are the 
archiepiscopal palace ynd seminary, and thh old Jesuit college, now used as a 
military hospital. Tire latter building, together with the church of Nossa Senhora 
da Concei^ao on the Piaya, jnay almost be said to have been 6uilt in Europe, 
from whence the stones, regularly prepared lor use, were imported. There are 
numerous other churches—the president’s palace, a substantial building of ancient 
<latc. 

• • 

In 1811, a gazette, entitled “The Golden AgCj” was commenced; but a 

board of censors was a)>pointed by the archbishop. At the same period the 
public librar}’^ was founded, through the liberality of individuals. 

In the year 1815, the first steam sugar-mill was intioduced from England. 

The public'promenade of Bahia is situated on the boldest and most command¬ 
ing height of the old town. One of its sides opens towards the ocean, and 
miother up the hay; an iron railing protects the visitor from danger of falling 
over the steep precipice, by which extends its whole front. The space allotted 
to the battery is laid out in good taste; but the variety and beauty of the trees 
and flowers of the Passeio Publico render it a delicious promenade. 

“ During the fete on the anniversary of the birth of the young emperor,” says 
Mr. Kidder, speaking of the Passeio Publico; “ here it was, under the dark dense 
foliage of the mangueiras, the lime-trees, the bread-fruit, the cashew, and count¬ 
less other trees of tropical gfowth, that about 9000 lights were blazing. 
Most of these hung in long lines of transparent globes, so constructed as to radiate 
severally the principal hues of the rainbow, and waved gracefully in the eveiving 
breeze as it swept along, laden with the fragrance of opening flowers.” 

'I’l’t* Dias de grande gala, or political holidays, are celebrated throughout the 
umpire. These are six in number : first,*New Year’s day, or that of paying com¬ 
pliments to the emperor and his representatives in the provimjes; the second, on 
I he 2.'>th of Mtych, the anniversary of the adoption of the constitution ; the 7th 
of April, that of the crapLior’s accession; the .Ird of May, or that of opening the 
legislative assembly; the 7th of September, that of the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence ; and the 2nd of December, or the emperor’s birthday. 

The Island of Itaparica is about eighteen miles long, and five wide on an aver¬ 
age. It has a population estimated at 16,000 souls, of whom 7000 were sai(^ to 
liVe in its town. San Amaro, situated on a river which falls into the nortlierrfe.\- 
tremity of the buy, in u cuuntrv abounding in sugar and tobacco, was estimated to 
contain 10,000 inhabitants. Caxocira, on the lliver Pamguassu, is built at the point 
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to which the tide ascends, and near some cataracts which interrupt the ascent of the 
river. In its neiglibourhood there are plantations of sugar and tobacco; it con¬ 
tains 25,000 inhabitants. Camamu, is a seapdrt south of the Bahia, and with an 
.estimated population of 8000 inhabitants; exports t<^ the capital niandioc, rice, 
maize, coffee, and the bark of the mango-tree, which is used in tanning. A row 
of small islands and rocks skirt the shores north of the Bahia de Camamu, and 
form a channel by which small vessels can proceed to the Barra Falsa, without 
being exposed to the dangers of an open sea. • * 

TRADE OF BAHIA. ‘ 

The commerce of this port as well as of the naturally rich province of which 
it is the capital, has, especially since 1837, been declining. 

The attempts to suppress the slave-trade, is urged as the chief reason for 
this diminished trade; f«r Bahia being opposite to tlie coast of Africa, was 
from early times the principal rendezvous for the slave-traders. The British 
consul informs us, that the planters of coffee in the south of the province of Bahia 
(Caravellas, Villa Vicoza, &c.), 

“ Find it more to their interest to send their crops to the market of Rio do .lanciro, 
wheie they obtain better prices j they are partly obliged to do so, to meet tlieir eiigage- 
iricnts for the payment of slaves, at which place they can I)e obtained with greatei faci¬ 
lity, and at a much lower rate than in this jtrovinec. The crops of tobacco are greatly 
diminished, occasioned by the abolition of the slave-tiadc. in the year 1817, the 
quantity of tobacco exported having been GC(),000 arrobas, and during the year 1840, 
only to 231,24.3 arrobas, leaving a decrease of 428,757 arrobas. The quantity <if 
rum made being dependent on the crops of sugar, has also diminished in proportion, 
and a great part of that made is now consumed in the province. 

“ Sugar is the staple produce of Bahia, and as the planters possess a considerable 
number of slaves, there will be little reduction in quantity. 

The Exports from Bahia in I84fj were as follows : 
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Navioation Vif Bahia iu 184.1. 



! F N T E K E 1). 

DEPARTED. 

j T 0 T A I.. 

COUNTRIES. 

1- 

— 



- - 

.- - 


Shi^s. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tunoage. 

Ships. 

Touea^tw 


plumber. 

tons. 

number 

tons. 

utiinher. 

tons. 

Kiigland and its p»AiHMriDns«. . . 

68 


08 

15,900 

1:10 

.32.211 

Portugal and Its pomtc'SHions.... 

42 

\),!i54 

23 

5,031 

05 

11.58.5 

Hansuatic towns. 

13 

4,275 

18 

5,558 

:ii 

0.833 

Austria..*. 

8 

2,0riG 

10 

5,015 

‘.i 1 

• 7 . 9 s 1 

Franco... 

21 

5.030 1 

» iO 

2,710 

:ii 

7,7.52 

Africa..... 

16 • 

3.158 

21 

3,953 

40 

7,111 

DniKUuy. 


3.045 

10 

2,949 

31 

.5,*)94 

Sweden and Norway.a. 


1,872 • 

17 

3,749 

25 

5,021 

Piiitetl States.A 

13 

2.20.3 


2 373 

• •!!! 

4,(i:i0 

Sardinian States. 


1.033 


2.327 

21 

4,2<J0 

Two Sicilies. 

7 

2..570 


1483 

12 

4.002 

Argentine republic. 

Ifl 

4 2.324 


«i44 

14 

2,968 

IKmmark. 

R 

' 757 


940 


1J»)7 

Spain. 


1.2il 


237 

)i 

1,448 

t)ther countries.. 

11 

2.236 I 

3 


11 

1 2.812 

Foreign wtialers. 

4 

1.312 1 

3 

913 

■ i 

2,2.'):* 

Total for 1^43. 


t>0.7 



4S« J 

115,229 

riHti. 

2.’i8 

57.434 

252 


.510 

11.9,040 

IHtI .1 

2K!) 

(»2,737 

304 

70,9)5 

503 

133,1)92 

Year. J . 

2K3 

80.070 

30!) 

!H>,029 

5!)2 

170,108 

I ears. . 

223 

4H.IH7 

252 

72.133 

475 

120,320 

1 is:m. 

300 

j 03.281 

34!) 

*19,375 

049 

102,850 

1IS37. 

i7r» 

1 .H'j,(,t7 

192 

5.n,772 

3i;7 

05,389 

The coustiiig trade between Uahta and other lirazillan ports in lKi:i, eniployod 'j‘21 slnns. 

. 104.5I).3 tons 

; or*K) vesseli 

V’s't than ill inri. 







The (\->a^tiug Tn 

ade Employed during the following Years, viz.: 




\ c'HScN 

1 1 

I Measureinent | 





ziumhiT. 

( 

tons. I 





1,134 

1 

1I8..155 1 



’iHin_ 


J .‘irto 


140,1.53 1 



jlH.V)- 


1,210 


M2.H.M 1 



i ih;w,. 


1,345 


nD,-io;i 1 



1S37.. .. 


841 

1 

».9.512 1 



In 1843 the Coasting 1 

'rade of Bahi 

a was as follows, viz.: 


* C 0 U N 

r K I E 

s. 

Ships. 

Tonnagf 





nun) her. 

tons. 



With Kio Janeiro 



I.5K 

30,235 



Seriripe-deURev. 


270 

21 , 2:10 



Portsol the Provinceoi Bahia. 

25.1 

ir»,95n 



Rio Grande do Sul. 


78 

I5.32H 



Pertiaiubuco 



72 

ii.ao.% 




oCbor potU. (Kl 0,403 

Total. I n3l I lU4,.'i(!3 


Imi’okts and Exports of Bahia iii 1843.—French Consul’s Return. 


C*<> U N T K 1 E S. 

Import itions 

Exportations. 

•tot»I 

• 

Englood. 

Hanseatic towns. 

Portugal. 

Austria...... 

France. 

Africa. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Hardliiiaii States. 

Unitcil Stat«*s. 

Two Sicilicb... 

Denmark. 

Otlier countries. 

Fishers.,. 

fr. ’ 
15,307,617 
l,M7,732 
2,253,513 
553,384 
2,342..330 
262.05H 
109,703 
5H0.8N4 

7.50,:{53 
220,302 

:}42.I10 

404.H32 

fr. 

0,740,212 

3.:i.l4,472 

1,188,917 

2.654,002 

851.8.59 

l.4fi5,743 

1,550,751 

991,926 

54.037 

4;i!».877 

411,502 

4.50,-W) 

fr. 

22.047.289 

4.882,204 

3,442,4.30 

,3.207,3811 

I.718.009 

1,000.514 

1,.578,810 
804.990 
000.179 
4M.502 
798,940 
404,832 

Total for ims. 

21,087,512 

«(l,l3»,!>-i4 

44,816,036 

Year*... 

27,413,00.1 

2K.8.')8.(KH) 

I9,0('>8,048 

18,342.000 

46,512.531 

47.200,000 

Averaaeor 1831 to 1810 .. 

2<».o:i2.(M)o 

23.011.(88) 

lO.OT.'l.OOO 
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IlETnBNS of the British and Foreign Trade of Bahia, during the Years 1844 and 1845, 

ARRIVED. DKPAKTBD. I ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 

't- 


. NATIONS. 


'■ Veiwulii.l 

I 1 


Ton- 


jCruwii.i VeMiels.; 


Ti'ii. I 

nage. | 


T.m- 

nagp. 







tana. 

No. 

No. 

tona. 

No 

ISrttMh. 





21.313 

1177 

107 

2(i.87t 

1388 

Sanliniaii. 

4*1 

8,03!) 



N,01K 


(iS 

11.702 


Su<‘di«ih am) 





10,8 i’ll 




a 

Norwegian.. 

31 

j).2()4 

41.3 

.10 

427 

.'in 

IS 120 

(iKH 

AnicricMfi.. 

31 


488 

27 

.%i)lM 

4.31 

31 

tl.07l 

■Wl 

Portusueae.,.. 

•27 

4,r»H2 


•27 

4.IM0 

33), 

20 

fvO.lH 

3NM 

French. 

It! 

3,4()0 

332 

13 

2.H0I 

• 2(n) 

2-2 

4,741 

202 

Danish. 

IS 

;>.r>3() 


12 

4.02; 


20 

.'i.OOT 

30(; 

Austrian. 

II 

3,471 


17 

3.02!) 

318 

14 

14.044 

242 

HuiiseatiCa..... 

7 

W7 



2alPK.I 


III 

2,.3I8) 

133 

Kdgiuttt,...... 

4 

728 


3 

471! 


3 

KHf) 

37 

Sicilian. 

4 

1,223 


4 

1,223 


4 

1.3:4') 

3.3 

I'rusaian. 

'2 

im 

i".. 

4 

l,.3.ll 

,. 

.3 

l,4.'iS 

Irl 

RuMiao. 

2 

470 


3 

470 


1 

483 ! 

13 1 


1 

m 

ii 

1 

m I 

ii 

3 

4H« ! 

21 i 

Dutch. 

1 

Ml 

K 




1 

301 1 

18 

Periiiiao. 

1 

.3li4 

18 


1 



1 


SpttfHNkl. 




•• 

.. ) 


2 

2K(> 1 

24 

Oriental. 

i 

113 

ill 







Total. 

3(H) 

70,111 

3030 








No. 

HKl 


.'•7 

28 

W 

2 .'> 

21 

10 

II 

a 

1 

1 

2 
1 


tuna. 

27,210 

!I,.MI 

H. 8U(i 
«,.'i.V2 
0,273 
AMI 
0,23.'l 
0,-01 
ivaaa 

770 

I. 340 I 
1.13.0 
1.200 

200 
40 K I 


00,783 ) 


Nil. 

1117 


082 

318 

301 

331 

200 

212 

l.'<7 

30 

.'lA 

04 

.30 

II 

20 


mat 


'LACES ARRIVED PROM 


Of thpae 107 Rritiah tphspIp, that ar-! 

litpil, in 184.3, there were Iriiin - 
<»rp4t lintaiii.. with general piirgiipa 

Do do.cuala 

Do do.aall 

Do. do.ballugt 

Total from Great Britain.. 


Sydney. 

Caapee. 

Halifax. 

St. John's.. 

Little Kay. 

New Zealand. 

Rio de Janeiro... 

Rio Grande. 

Pernambuco. 

Du. . 

Monte Video. 

Buenoa Ayrea. 

Lima. 

San Blaa. 

Piwaeasion island 

I.:alioe. 

Ijoanda. 

St Help 

Gape de Vprda... 

Cadiz. 

Gibraltar. 

Wo. 

Jeiiey. 


general cargoea 

.cod-fish 

...do. 

.do. 

.do. 

. ..general cargo 

.ballait 

.faidea 

..general cargo 

.ballaat 

.do. 

.do. 

■ ..general eargo 

.do. 

.ballaat, 

.do.; 

.do.' 

..general cargo! 

..aalt, 

.fruit, &c.. 

. ..general cargo' 


Total from other parta_ 

'Total from Great Britain.. | 


Vpaaela. 

1 Tonnage 

{ PLACES DEPARTED TO. Veaaela. 

: 1'ounage 

nomiier 


' 





'Of these Id'.i British 

''esmln that dOu! 




|jarK'4, 111 Itilf), there were tor— | 


37 

0.201 

ICirt^Rt Britain. with cenerat carjtocR' 32 

8.312 

4 

1.1 (>0 

. L)u. do . 

.MUtsar 27 

(i 04.1 

2 

6k2 

1 Do. du. 

Uigur and < ottnn 5 

).4M 


4<IH 

1 Do. do. 


ISO 






44 

11.4U 






Total for (>roat Brilaio.... m; 

1(j.fili 

3 

l,2.3G 





141 

Riu de Janeiro. 


IK. 


203 

1 Do do. 


2(U 

6 

1,202 

1 Maccio. 


1..144 

1 

INI 

Buenoa AyD's. 


212 

1 

182 

Periiaiuhiico. 


4(1.1 

Hi 

3.739 

Valparaia). 


402 


186 

Para. 


30.5 


204 

Farabiba. 


102 

h 

1.411 

FaUgonia. 


m 


203 

Hondurdit. 


2H0 

2 

057 

Newfoundland.. 


IHI 

1 

950 

Capp of Good Hope. 


2il.1 

1 

m 

Sydup). 

.to. 

370 


13.3 

Dll. 

general cargnea, 

1.2/5 


2'28» 

Northern Porta. 


17!) 


104 

Hamburg. 


1,373 


1,220 

Do.. 

general i argiics| 

531 

t 

33'i 

Stettin. 


825 

5 

1,211 

Gibraltar. 

..general oar/’o 1 

287 

2 

|.S,'. 

Do. 


78 

1 

. 50 

Genoa... 

.. general cargi I 

149 

\ 

)(p4 

Trierte. 

.augail '2 

403 





204 

m 

15.41 ) 




44 

11,1)21 

Total for Other parifl.I ' 

10,448 



Tulul fur Great liiitaii 

16.668 


Grand Total. 


itfi,H73 


Grand total. 
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Imports consist principally of the foHowing commodities; vis., from Great Britain and 
her colonies : 

Ale and porter; anchors; arm.s; hees’-wax; blacking; butter; candles, tallow; 
ditto,sperm; chain cal le*; cheese; coals;coal tar; cod-fish; copper; cordage; cutlery; 
drugs ; earthenware; glass; gfass-bottles; gunpowder; hams; hats; irons in bafs; 
ditto in hoops; iroptoongery; lead; leather; linseed oil; manufactures; nails; paints; 
paper; pianos; pickles; pitch; provisions; saddlery; sail cloth; saltpetre; soap; steel; 
tar; tinplates; white lead ; wearing apparel, d^'C. * 

From Francrt —Aft'ms; brandy; butter; candles, tallow; ditto, sperm; cheese; 
drugs; glass; glass J)Ot ties; liaberdashci'y ; hats; leather; mauufacturos; olive oil; 
paper; perfumery; raisiifk; saddlery; wearing apparel; wine. 

From Porliuinl. —Bees’-wax ; eandles, tallow’; drugs; earthenware; hams; hat.s; 
ironmongery; leather; nails; olive oil; salt; snufi'; vincgai ; wine. 

Vioiiillii Viiitid Siohs .—dandles tallow ; ditto sperm; eod-tish; eordage ; deals; 
ilnigs; flniir; fmniture; gin; ham.s; uiaimfactures ; provisions; resin; soap; tar ; tea; 
tobaeeir ;\vliah'oil. ^ 

From Siiriliiiiii .—Braiuly ; caudles, tallow; drugs; inaiiufactured silk ; olive oil ; 
jiapcr; rui'-ins ; steel; veuiiieclli; wine. • 

From fhr Jlaiisrofo- c/tifs ,—Biandy ; eandles, tallow; eheeso ; coal tar trordage 
dcini|ohiis ; dings; gin; copjier ; glass and glass bottles; hams ; iromiiongcry; leather 
linseed oil ; uianiilaeliircs; paints; pianos; provisions ; sail-cloth ; tar; tin ])late.s. 

From Dm mo rh .—dheesc ; coidage, demijohns; gin; linseed oil; manufacture 
piteli; jirovisioiis; sail cloth ; tar. 

From flolland. —Cliyese ; demijohns; giu ; glass; ditto bottles; linseed oil; nianu- 
lacture.s ; wliite lead ; window-glass; zinc. 

From Sjiain. —Brandy; drugs; olive oil; paper; raisins; salt ; soap; wine. 

From Aos/ria. —I’loiir ; manufactures; olive oil, can ; soap ; steel ; wine. 

From Sirtdeu. —l>eals; masts; mess beef ; iron; pitch; tar. 

From Sicdi/. —Biandy; drugs; olive oil; raisins; salt; soap; wine; brimstone. 

From MotiU- Vidfo. —Candles, tallow; hides; horns; jerked beef; lard; tallow. 

The general regulations with respect to trade at this port arc the following: 

Merchandise imjiorled is first landed at the custom-house, or bonded warehouses, 
where bulky articles .11 e allowed to remain one month, and others four months. ibr«whieh 
accommodation a charge is made of three and a half per cent on iu valuation. If not 
renuned at the expiration of these respective periods, an additional charge is made of 
one qbarler per cent jicr month. ^ 

Three months’ credit is granted to meithants, by giving security for the amount of 
duties, for which they pay an inteiest of six per cent per aiiuuiu. 

The greater pan of the commodities imported are sold ou credit, varying from two to 
eight months, according to the stock in the market. Although these credits are sti|)ii- 
luled, the payments generally depend on thc/'easoii wlien the crops arc brought for sale, 
consequently merchants arc obliged to have an immense capital outstanding in this 
coiintiy, and finally, arc fieiiucntly obliged to receive produce in payment, at higlier 
prices iliaii it might he bought for in easli. 

All that produce, which is not received in payment for this mcirhandise, is bought 
foi cash. It is deposited, on its arrival (Voiii the iiitciior, in bunded waieliouses, wheiioe 
it is shipped, after paying the export duty. • *• 

There are no privileges of importation in favour of ships belonging to t5is couiitiy, 
they ureoii the same footing as foreign vessels, with the exception of the coasting tradi-, 
which is exclusively carrieil on by Brazilian vessels. There i.s no difl'erence made in the 
duties ou goods, whether imported in Brazilian or foreign vessels. ' 

VOL. IV. ' 2 D 
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Statement of Port charges at Bahia on ail Vessels Foreign or National. 

rials. 

Tonnage duty on vessels which discharge and load here . 900 per ton. 

„ on vessels which enter in ballast and load here 

or vice versa .... . 450 ,, 

„ on vessels which enter and sail in ballast, or call 

for rcfreshtncnts. 30 per ton per day. 

Vessels which enter the port in distress pay no tonnage duty. 

Hospital duty—for every person belonging to the crew . 640 „ 

fiahia, at present, is the only port of this province wherein goods may be warehoused 
on importation, and afterwards exported. 

Weights and Measures. —Quintal, four arrobas; arroba, thirty-two pounds; Canada, 
two imperial gallons; alqueire, seven-eights ofa bushel. 

Province of Espiritu Santo .4nd Porto Seouro. —Of these united dis¬ 
tricts, which extend from the frontiers of the provinces of Rio Janeiro, and that of 
Bahia, we have very little recent information. They are the least known and the 
least commercial in Brazil. No author of much repute, except Prince Maximilian, 
of Nieuwied has traversed the interior, and we have inthe general description of the 
country, briefly given parts of his information. Neither of these provinces 
appear to have any foreign trade, yet they have a sea coast of more than 400 
miles in extent. 

Espiritu Santo comprehends about three-fourths of the capitania, granted 
in 1534, to Vasco Fernandez Coutinho, as a remuneration for his services 
in Asia. It extends from the River Capabuan (or Itabapuana, the boundary 
of Rio Janeiro) to the Rio Docc, which separates it from Porto Seguro, on 
the north. On the west it borders on Minas Geracs. 

“ The lofty and naked ridge of Middle Brazil,” remarks Prince Maximilian, “ in the 
provinces of Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Pernambuco, is divided from the eastern coast by 
a broad tract of high forests, which extend from llio de Janeiro to the Bay of All Saint.<i 
(Bahia), about eleven degrees of latitude, and which are not yet taken possession of by 
the Portuguese settlers; only a few roads have hitherto been opened, with infinite 
labour, along the rivers that traverse them. In these forests where the primitive inhabi¬ 
tants, who are pressed upon at every other point, have till now enjoyed a severe and 
peaceful abode, we may still find those peopl^ in their original state.” 

Cazal says, that of the whole maritime ports of Brazil, Espiritu Santo has 
made the least progress; and that the civilised population is almost onlircly limited 
to the sea-coast. The salubrity of the climate and fertility of the stoil, would ap¬ 
pear to render this province susceptible of the most prosperous improvement. 
But the greater part seems to be covered with original forests. Brazil-wood, the 
cedar, the sassafras-tree, and various other resinous and aromatic species, and 
Peruvian balsam are all said to be abundant. ' 

The River Doce (sweet river) assumes that name after the confluence of the 
Rio Piranga w'ith the Ribeiro do Carmo. It flows through a considerable extent of 
country, forming several small falls, three of which succeeding each other at short 
intervals, are called the JE'icat/m/ifls (stairs). Two miles below .these falls, the Doce 
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receives the Maiidu, which comes from the interior, running north-north-east 
between woods, and is navigable for canoes. 

The District of Porto Seguro is bounded by the rivers Doceand Bel¬ 
monte on the south ancl north, its western boundaries are Minas Geraes. It lies 
between 19 deg. 33 min. and 15 deg. 25 min. south latitude, and is 
consequently about sixty-five leagues in length. 

The town of Santa Cruz was begun upon CabraliaBay (the Bay of Cabral), 
but the settlement was transferred to the banks of the Joao de Tyba, four miles 
to the northward, in consequence, Cazal states, of its more TaVourable soil. The 
Jesuit.s, who founded a college in the capital in 1.553, with a view to prosecute 
their labours among the Indians of this province, left only two aldeias entirely 
Indian, at the time of their expulsion. In fact, less progress has been made in 
civilising the [aborigines and cultivating the soil in Porto Seguro, than even in 
Bspiritu Santo, still more backward in cultivation. *The civilised inhabitants are 
almost w’holly confined to the neighbourhood of the coast, and the interior is 
almost a continued forest abounding with the finest timber. 

Caravdlax, situated on the northern margin of the river of the same name, 
about five miles from the sea, and ten miles north of the Peruhipe. It has 
straight streets, intersecting each other at right angles. The houses are neatly 
built, but, for the most part, of one story only. The church stands in an open 
s])ot near the Casa da Camara, It carries on a trade in mandioca flour, &c. 
Small vessels from Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio, and the other jrorts on the east coast, 
are lying here. An arm of the Peruhipe communicates with the Caravellas 
affording a passage from Vi(,^oza. The banks are covered wdth mangrove-trees 
the bark of which is used in tanning, and groves of cocoa-palms. 

The town of Poito Seguro, situated at the mouth of the River Buranhem 
though it ranks as the first in the district, is less than Caravellas. 

I'he port which has given name both to the town and the district, is (ormed 
by a reef, or rather ledge of rocks, that runs out for about a mile, from an extended 
point of the main, in a direction parallel to the land, presenting a natural mole. 

“These rocks arc dry at low water, afid terminate abruptly, appearing again faintly 
at half a mile’s distance. The space between is the bar or entrance, over which is twenty 
feet water at lygh tides, but inside, it shallows to twelve feet. •The last is the average 
water of the pyrt, except at some distance up, where the river empties itself, and the water 
is somewhat deeper. The bottom is a fine i^nd, gradually ascending to a broad beach. 
In entering the port, the view of the country is delightful. Near the water’s edge is a 
range of fishermen’s cottages, shaded with the waving cocoa in front, and each having its 
adjoining orange-ground. On the hack ot these cots, the native underwood intrudes, 
and, intersected into numberless paths, forms evergreen groves full of birds of rich pliim- 
age, and some of song. To the northward, the laud rises up to a sleep hill, which is 
ascended by a winding path, and on its summit stand.s the (upper) town ...... TS^e prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants have each their country farm, situated chiefly on the bank# of the river, 
and ranging five leagues from its mouth up to Villa Verde. At these they nave planta¬ 
tions of the sugar-cane and mandioca.” 

There is, however, but little agriculture, aud the greater part of the faritiha 
Consumed, cortics from Santa Cruz. This, with salt-fish, constitutes the chief 
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subsistence of the population. There belong to the port the little two-masted 
vessels, called lanchas, which sail with great swiftness. The maiii-niast has a 
broad, square sail; the mizen mast, which is shorter, has b small Irranguiur one ; 
aiiJ lliey can be set in such a manner, that the vessel runs so close to the wind, 
when others cannot steer their course. Porto SiJguro is stated' by Mr. Liudley 
to be in latitude Ifi deg. 40 min. south, longitude 40 deg. 12 min. west. 


CHAPTER XI. 

INTERIOR PROMNCKS /)F MINAS GERAr..S, MAITO GROSSO, AM) GOYAZ. 

The province of Minas Geraes, owes its chief celebrity to its jrrecious me¬ 
tals and diamonds. Tne country lia.s, besides, many natural advantages for agri¬ 
culture and for pasturage. Nor can it be asserted that when Pornbal projected 
the foundation of the capital of lhazil in this province, his judgment was alto¬ 
gether wrong: although the magnilicent splendour of the Bay of Rio .laiieiro, is 
scarcely paralleled in the scenery of the world. A capital, with ,u)ounIaiiis 
guarding it from maritime invasion, and more central w'itli regard to the other 
provinces of the empire, might certainly have been erected amid the valleys of 
this province. 

Minas Gcracs is described as hy far the most nndulateil and luoiintainoiis re¬ 
gion of Brazil. It is separated from the province of San Paulo anti Rio Janeiro 
by the Serra Mantitiueiru. TJie most elcvuled part of thi.s chain is called the 
ltd Vuhone. 

On the north it bounds on Bahia and IVriiambuco, from which it is separated 
by the rivets Verde and t'arynhenha; on the east, it is bounded by pait of Bahia, 
Porto Seguro, and Espiritu Santo ; and, on the west, by Goyaz. Ils extreme 
Icnatli from north to south is estimated at about (100 miles, extending from wliieh 
in latitude 13 deg. to 21 deg. 10 min. south; its breadth is esli inn let], about 3o0 
miles. The diinate is described as temperate, compared with otJiers in the tor¬ 
rid zone, owing to the elevation of its tubh-laiid. It abounds wjth rivcr.s and 
mountain streams, the greater puit ol’ vviiicb have their sources in the Serra Man- 
tiqueira, and flow into four great ilraiiis. The Rio Uoee and the Jcquitinhonha, 
whioli flows into the Atlantic ; the San I’rancisco, wliieh runs for a great distance 
north ; the Rio Grande, or Para, which receives also the Rio das Mortes, flows iu 
a westerly direction. 

Minas Geraes is said to have been first explored hy an inhuhitunt of Porto 
Se.guro, in the end of the si.xtccntli cciituiy, wlio, with a party, ascended the 
Rio‘ Doce, and discovered some cineraids. 
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Some Paulistas visited the country, about 1694, and discovered gold. Villa 
Rica and Mananu were so far inhabited as to be called towns in I?!!, II Jou<> 
del Rey, and Sahara,, on the ‘‘oUowing year, and Villa de Principe, three years 
after. 

Don Lourcnxo d’Altneyda was appointed the first governor-general of this 
province in 1720. In 1818, Villa Rica was declared the capital of Minar, Villa 
Boa that of Goyaz, and Villa Bella of Mafto Grosso. 

There have becu discovered in this .province, gold,platina, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, mercury, antimony, l^ismuth, fossil-coal, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, topazes, 
chrysolites, saphires, agates, aqufi-marinas, amethysts, and almost all the j)re- 
cious stones. The agricultural products are, cotton, tobacco, sugar, wheat, 
maize, mandiop, coffee, indig<». It yields also drug^ such as ipecacuanha, co- 
lumbo-root, jalap, liquorice, vanilla, various gums^and Jesuit’s bark. In 1776 
according to the documents quoted by Mr. Southey, the province of Minas Ge- 
racs contained 619,769 inhabitants. In 1808, the German traveller, M. Von 
Eschwege, says, “ the population amounted to 433,049; of whom, 106,684 were 
whites, 129,656 free mulattocs, 47,937 free negroes, and 148,772 negro and mu¬ 
latto slaves. In 1820, they were computed to be 456,675 free persons, and 
165,210 slaves; total, 621,885.” “ With double the population,” says Von Spix, 

“ Minas lias thrce-aud-a-half times as many negro slaves, and nine times as many 
free negroes as San Paulo.” The population, as stated in the table which we have 
taken from Mr. Kidder’s work, amounted in 1844, to 760,000 soul.s, but we 
arc uncertain as to whether this number includes all the slaves ; nor docs it, wc 
nclicvc, include the aborigines. 

We have but little recent information relative to this province which would 
justify us in adding much to all we have] said under the general description of 
Brazil. 

Some parts of Minas resemble Goyaz and Matto Gro.sso, being still a wilder¬ 
ness, and overrun with Indian tribes. Other districts arc among the most im¬ 
proved parts of the empire. One writer has remarked, that if there be one spot in 
the world which might be made to surpass all others, Minas is that favoured spot. 
Its climate is^mild and healthful; its surface is elevated andsundulating; its soil is 
fertile, and capable of yielding the most valuable productions; its forests abound 
in clioice timber, balsams, drugs, and dye-woods. 

Its name signifies the general mines, and gold, silver, copper, and iron, and 
precious stones arc found within its limits. Several of its most valuable gold¬ 
mines have been w'rought by an English mining company for the last twenty years. 
This company was organised under Dom Pedro I., in 1825, with an aCtiv9.capital 
of 200,000/. It has rendered great service to the country generally, by infroduc- 
ing the most approved methods of mining, and by giving an impetus to Brazilian 
industry. The company pay twenty jier cent upon its products to the government. 
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and employs a large number of miners from Cornwall; and at Gongo Socco, its 
principal mine, there is a thriving English village. 

The agricultural industry of Minas Geracs consists chiefly of the cultivation 
of cofFse, sugar, tobacco, and cotton. Its soil yields Indian dorn in great profusion, 
and w'ould grow wheat. Upon its campinas, or uplands, innumerable herds of 
cattle, and some flocks of sheep are pastured. Of the milk of the cows is made a 
species of ^oft cheese, known as the qmijo de Minas ; the cheeses are about two 
inches thick, and six or eight in diameter. When fully prepared, cured, they are 
wrapped in banana leaves and packed in baskets, to be trau.•ported to market, like 
every thing else, on the hacks of mules. Immense quantities of this cheese are sent 
to llio de Janeiro, and from thence distributed along the coast as an article of 
food. Some coarse manufactures of cotton are made. 

Roads are either wanting, or the few that have been opened'are extremely 
bad. Considerable suras have been wasted in the construction of roads 
but no produce can yet be sent to market in a wheeled carriage, llie 
journey from Ouro Preto, the capital, to Rio de Janeiro, a distance of about 200 
miles, is only performed on the backs of mules and horses, and in no less time 
than about fifteen days. 

According to official accounts, education in Minas Gcraes, is more advanced 
than in the other provinces. The provincial government has expended large sums 
for the support of schools. 

Provision has been made to maintain 182 public schools. Of these there were 
recently in operation, ninety-six primary schools for boys, fifteen for girls, and 
twenty-six Latin schools. About 8000 pupils are registered in these schools. The 
average attendance was about COOO. Tiiere are also a number of private schools : 
and the majority of the inhabitants are giving their children an education. Se¬ 
veral youths have been sent to Europe at the expense of the province, to qualify 
themselves for normal masters. 

Should the projected steam navigation upon the Rio Doce and the Rio 
de San Francisco ever be carried into execution, the prosperity of Minas Goracs 
would be greatly promoted. ' 

Matto Grosso is a great inland and chiefly wilderness province, bounded 
by the provinces Para, Goyaz, San Paulo, and the Spanish territories. It is said 
to contain no less than four climates, and its area is vaguely computed us greater 
than that of all Germany. 

“ Nature,” says Cazal, “has partitioned it into three grand districts, of which 
two are divided into six smaller ones, which will, perhaps, at some futuie day, 
form th,f. limits of the same number of ouvidorias, when the increase of its po¬ 
pulation shall render such a measure desirable. These seven grand divisions arc 
Cumapuauia on the south ; Matto Grosso proper, Cuyaba, and Bororonia in the 
centre ; and Juruenna, Arinos, and Tiqipiraquia on the north. 

“ The larger portion of this province must be considered as terra incognita, 
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for the most part in the possession •of native tribes. Tippiraquia, so called from 
the Tippiraque Indians, lying between the rivers Araguaya and Xingu, is nearly 
unknown. Arinos and Jurueima, named from the rivers which intersect them, 
are not better known. These rivers unite and form the great Tapajos. ^ojo- 
ronia, which takas the name of the Bororo Indians, is watered by the SanLourengo, 
and lies between Goyaz and Cuyaba. 

“ Camapuania, the southern divjsion of the province, takes its name from the 
River Camapuan ; it is described as almost universally flat, and a vast portion of 
the western half is arinu^lly submerged by the inundations of the Paraguay, 
which is stated to cover, in some parts, more than seventy miles of plain. Its 
northern limits are a chain of mountains, extending in the thirteenth parallel of 
latitude, from fast to west, from which emanate the Paraguay and its branches 
flowing to the southward, and the heads of the Tayajos and the Xingu flowing 
northward. Numerous other rivers have their origin in a cordillera of inconsider¬ 
able elevation, running from north to south, and dividing The canton into east and 
west, denominated the Serra Amambahy. 'I’he middle of the northern part of 
this district is known by the name of Vaccaria, or cattle-plains, in consequence 
of the cattle that were dispersed here, when the Paulistas expelled the inhabitants 
of the city Xerez, and of five neighbouring small aldeias, which formed a small 
province, of which thd said city was the head.” 

Of the numerous savage nations, the most powerful are the Guaycurues. 

The route to Matto Grosso was formerly from the sea coast, but there has 
for some time been communications with it from Para by ascending either the 
Tocantins, the Xingu, the Tapajos, or the Madera rivers. 

The distance in a right line from Para to Villa Bella, one of the principal 
places of Matto Grosso, is a])Out 1000 miles, but at least 2500 miles have to be 
traversed in making the passage by water. By the Geographical and Historical 
Institute of Rio de Janeiro, a detailed account of this route has been published. 

For the space of 1500 miles up the Amazon and the Madera, to the falls of 
San’Anthony, a powerful current forms the only obstacle. A great part of the* 
country through which the Madera flows is described as very unhealthy. From the 
falls of San ^nthony a succession of falls and rapids ocqnr for more than 200 
miles. Canees and their cargoes overlqnd are carried over portages to avoid 
the falls and rapids, by the most tedious and difficult labour; and three or 
four months are occupied in surmounting this difficult part of the route; 
above these falls there are about 700 miles of good navigation on the Mamord 
and Guapore Rivers, the whole voyage occupies about ten months by the 
traders carrying good.s. A host of Indians and negroes are required a; oars¬ 
men and carriers. It is usual for several companies to associate togeth#r, and 
the enormous quantity of provisions required, occasions great expense and 
delay. The downward voyage is performed in much less time, Notwithstantling 
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the toil of this long and dreary voyj^e to M;itto Grosso, it is less dreaded Ilian 
the overland difficult route by the mountains to and from Rio de Janeiro. 

Matto Grosso signifies a dense forest, a not very imperfect description of this 
vast region. The province is soinetiincs called Guiabfi, after a river which runs 
through it. The bishopric which it constitutes is known by that name only. 

Mr. Kidder says, Matto Grosso lies nearer the centre of South America. It 
contains oVbr 500,000 square miles, while its population does not, by the largest 
estimate exceed 40,000, or one inhabitant for each area of twelve square miles. 
Sixfy-six ditferent tribes of Indians still exist in’the province. Most of these tribes 
are in an entirely savage state. A few of them are on friendly terms with the 
irovcrnnicnt and people of the province; others arc decidedly hostile, and omit no 
opportunity of making desolating incureions upon the cultivated districts. Ex¬ 
tending through seventeen degrees of latitude, the climate of this province is con¬ 
siderably varied. It is generally considered healthy. Although mountainous 
throughout, it has no volcanoes, nor any peaks which for height can he compared 
with those of the Andes. 

It abounds in deep caverns and magnificent cataracts. Two of its 
caverns have been explored and described at some length. One of them has 
been called the Gruta das On^as, from the great number of wild beasts that inha¬ 
bited it. The other is called Gruta do Inferno, or the Grotto of Hell. 

Its soil, which mu.st be exceedingly varied, is said to be generally fertile. In 
.some parts considerable attention is given to grazing, but generally speaking, the 
inhabitants make no exertions to produce any thing that is not requisite for their 
immediate consumption. The province abounds in gold and diamonds, but owing 
to the lack of skill employed in searching for them, the products of cither, in 
latter years, have been very small. What is gained by the miners and the garim- 
pciros, as the diamond seekers are called, together with small quantities of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, constitute the whole amount of exports from the province. Tlie.se 
articles are generally sent to Rio do Janeiro, where they suffice to purchase the few 
manufactured goods that are used by the inhabitants of Matto Gro.sso. 

Ouiaba, the capital of tlic province, is situated on a hcalliiy ground near the 
River (luiabd. It is, in fact, little more than a village. Its houses arc nearly all 
built of taipa, with floors of hardened clay or brick. The region immediately 
surrounding it is said to be so abundant in gold, that some grain.s of it may be 
found wherever the earth is excavated. It is about 100 miles from the diamond 
district. 

The first printing-press in Matto Grosso, was brought to it at the expense of 
the goyernpient in 1838. The number of primary schools provided for by 
the go» enibicnt is eighteen. Eight of these were, in 1843, supplied with teachers, 
having 434 boys on tlieir lists. The number of scholars in private and Latin 
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schools, at the same time, was about iOO. Great inconveniences were suffered 
from the lack of books, paper, and nearly every other material essential to ele¬ 
mentary education. In addition to this low state of education, that of religion 
appears, from the reports of saccessive presidents of the province, to be still, 

worse. There are Jjut few churches, and not more than half of these have 

« • 

priests. 

Goyaz, so called from the aboriginal natiort Goya; occupies the central parts of 
Brazil, east of Matto Grosso,and isvery sinjilarin its natural and present condition, 
soil, productions, and climhte*to the latter. It extends from Bara, on the north, to 
San Paulo, on the south. Its eastcni boundaries are Maranham, Piauhy, Pernam¬ 
buco, and Minas Geraes. Goyaz was early discovered by the Paulistas, in their 
search for mines syid ciipturing of slave.s. It is described as alrounding in gold, 
diamonds, and precious .stones, but its remoteness from the sea, and its want of 
roads and navigaldc rivers, are olrstacles to those prospects to whicli its resources 
are otherwise adapted. * 

Goyaz is not generally mountainous, but its surface is elevated and undulated. 
Magnificent forests grow on the banks of its rivers, but the greater portion of 
the province is covered with low and stunted shru!)hery of the same kind as 
prevails in the province of Minas, and known by the name of rntiiigits and carac- 
yuenos. Its soil yields thV usual productions of Brazil, together with many of the 
fruits of southern Europe. Cultivation has been greater in Goyaz than in 
Mattt> Grosso, but it is still in a very rude and limited state. 

The Goyas arc now nearly extinct, but other tribes still live within it, and 
some of them cherish a deadly hatred to the people who have invaded and dis¬ 
turbed them. Settlements are said to be often laid waste by their hostile incur¬ 
sions, and regular troops are constantly under arms to resist them. 

Lately mineral waters have been discovered in Goyaz. Several warm springs 
are said to exist in the south-western part of the province. , 

M. Auguste St. Hilaire and General Kaymundu Jozc da Cunha Mattos give 
us some statements relative to this province. Both of them travelled extensively 
within its boundaries, and both agree in representing the state of society as baclt- 
ward in the extreme. The vayueiros, or cattle proprietors, possess vast herds of 
horned cattle, asd their principal bifsiness i.s to mark, tend, and fold them. They' 
understand the use of the lasso, and also of the long knife, but their moral and 
intelleetual condition is deplorable. St. Hilaire remarks, that “ the people who 
become domesticated in these vast wilds, seem to lose the very elements of civi¬ 
lisation. By degrees their ideas of religion, and their respect for the institution 
of marriage, disappear. They learn to dispense with the use of money ty* a circu¬ 
lating medium, and to forego the use of salt upon their food.” But tjis i»not 
all—“ a species of brutish infidelity is already disseminated throughout these 
serloens, which, it is to be feared, will end not only in degrading the people belo*v 
von. IV. 2 E 
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tlie ordinary rank of moral and civilised society, but even lielow the condition of 
the aboriginal Indians.” 

Goyaz and Matto Grosso were originally settled by gold hunters. The lure 
of> treasure led adventurers to bury themselves in the deep recesses of these 
interminable forests. Their search was succe.ssful. “ Gold was so plentiful, 
t'nat for the first year every slave commonly returned three and often four 
ounces a day. It lay iipon tfete very surface of the ground. IJut the 
tlioughtless adventurers had made no provision for .«uj)porting themselves 
in the wilderness, and they discovered, when too late, that food was 
more precious than gold. A few wliitc deer were the only game they could find, 
and mangabas the only fruit. Higher i)riocs for provisions have seldom been 
demanded in a besieged town, or during e.xtrcme famine, than these poor miners 
were glad to pay. A pound of gold could scarcely buy a bushel of corn, and in 
one instance a pound of gold was bartered for a pound of salt. A drove of (rattle 
arrived, and flesh aiAl bone together were sold for an ounce and a half of gold 
per pound. The gold which they gathered was c.vpcndcd for food, but all was 
not enough, and many of them died of starvation. 

“ The lime when gold was most abundiuit, was described by one of the sur. 
vivors as a season of pestilence and famine; and the discoverer himself, who 
counted his gold by died of lepro.sy. In later* times gold has become 

scarcer, but the march of imjnovcmcnt has been slow, and notwithstanding the 
ardent anticipations of Mr. Southey and some others, the day is likely to be distant 
when these regions will cither be jxrpulous or highly enlightened.” 

Mr. Kidder says, the presidential reports of Goyaz state the number of pri¬ 
mary schools in that province to be sixteen for boys and two for girls. There 
existed at the same time five or six schools of a higher order, and the number of 
pupils attending them is about one thousand. 'Fhe provincial government has, 
W’ithin a few years, imported a printing-press, which is chiefly employed in print¬ 
ing official documents. The condition of the mechanical arts in these two pro¬ 
vinces may be inferred from statements made in the report of the minister of the 
cinpire in 1844. 

“ It is .scarcely possible to find persons who have any skill in the common 
mechanical trades ; none whatever in comparison with the wants of the country. 
Eight French incchamcs were recently on theii way to Matto Grosso. As they 
passed through Goyaz, the provincial govornincnt induced three of them, a car¬ 
penter, a cabinet-maker, and a blacksmith, to establish themselves within its 
bounds; and this event was deemed so important, as to be officially stated in the 
jiresiflentls message to the next provincial as.scmbly.” 'I'lie minister of the empire 
significavtly remarks, that from such particulars, .some idea may he formed of the 
actual state of things in general. 

’ A weight of thirty-two poimd'- 
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Santo Paulo. —This province fs divided from the province of Rio on the 
north-east, by a line which, traversing the heights of the vast Serro from the 
point of Jontinga to <^he Jiead of the Jacuy, descends that river till it joins the 
Parahiba. The serra of Mantiquhira separates it from Minas Geraes on th&north,* 
the Rio Grande and the Paranua from Goyaz and Matto Grosso on the west and 
north-west ; the Sahy from San Catherina on the south ; and on the east it has 
for its boundary the Atlantic. Its territory's almost all within the temperate 
zone, between 20 deg.<30 min. and 28 deg. south latitude, corryirising 450 miles, 
from north to south, and ^40 miles of medium width. Except in the ciistcrn part, 
where a cordi/fera, or elevated ridge of mountains, runs parallel witli the coast, 
this j)roviiice is not mountainous. None of the maritime proviiircs, with the 
exception of Para,^ontain so many navigable rivers; bul^allthese, excluding only 
the few streams or mountain torrents which descend tiie eastern tleclivity of the 
cordillera, flow w'cst into tlie interior, and fall into the Paranna, so that they 
afl'ord little facility as outlets to eommcioe. 

Santos, the harbour of San Paulo, is built on the southern shores of the 
Island of San Vincente, and has a safe harbour of easy accc.ss, about 8000 inha¬ 
bitants, and trades with Rio dc Janeiro, Pernambueo, Ceara, and Maranham. 
Several European vessels enter it annually. San Sebastian, on the island of 
the same name, has .')006 inhabitants, and exjiorts timber and grain. Iguape, 
further west, has a good harbour, with about (>500 inhabitants, and exports 
ri<!e. and timber. 

The city of Sun Paulo is situated between two small streams, upon elevated 
uneven ground. Its streets are narrow, and not laid out w’ith regularity. They 
have narrow sitle-wulks, and arc paved with ferruginous conglomerate closely 
resembling old red sandstone. - 

Some of the buildings are constructed of this stone; but the material more 
genersdly used in the construction of bouses is (he common soil, slighlly 
moistened, built up into a solid wall. These walls are usually very thick, and 
are geneitilly covered by jirojecting roofs, jivlnch preserve them from the rains^ 
Walls of this kind have been known to stand more than 100 years, without the 
least protection. • • 

The houses within tlic city arc generally two stories high, and constructed 
with balconies, sometimes with, and sometimes without l-attices. 'I’hese balconies 
are the favourite resorts of both sexes in the coolness of the morning and evening 
and when processions are passing through the streets.* 

* “The houses of Brazil, whether const meted of oerfli or stone, are generally coated outsidi> 
with pl.asterin^, and whitewashed. Their whiteness contrasts admirably with the re(F tiiing of 
ihctr roof; and onc> of its principal recoinmeiulations is the ease with wliich it can be r^-appKed 
in case of bavin;; become dull or soiled. In San I’aiilo the prevailina colour i.s varied in a few 
instanees with tliat of a .straw yellow, and a light pink. On the wliole, there jippcared a great 
degri’i’ of neatness and eheerfiilness in the evleriial aspect of tlu’ lioases in San Fniilo. . 

“ There is a eonsiderable vaiiet_\ in their aeaer.d plan ; hut almost all are so roiistriictod a* to 
surround an area, or open space witliin, whicli is especially useful in fimiislnna air to the slcepiiij; 
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In the suburbs and vicinity of San Pablo there are many handsome houses 
and gardens. This town is a rendezvous for the province. Many of the more 
wealthy planters who have houses in the cit;f, spend pnly a small part of their 
time on their estates. They direct in the city the sale and disposal of their pro¬ 
duce, as it passes down the serra to market. • 

Near the town is the botanical garden, established about thirteen years ago. 
It is laid out in good taste, with shaded walks, and hae a tank of pure water. 
It is rather neglected, from a want of funds. 

There are twelve churches in the city of Sen I’aulo. The cathedral is 
large, and in it some twenty ecclesiastics chant high mass. A considerable 
number of persons, chiefly women, were present. 

Among the prevailing fruit-trees here, is the Jaboticabeira in great abun¬ 
dance. This tree belongs to the order of Myrtaceae, and exhibits the great 
singularity of bearing its flower and fruit directly upon the trunk and large limbs, 
to which they arc closely attached, while the extremities are covered with dense 
green foliage. The fruit is highly delicious, resembling in appearance the large 
purple grape. 

The campos may be denominated prairies or openings, and in which rare 
plants abound. Among the variety, the tihou is extremely fatal to cattle, and they 
die without remedy soon after eating it. 

Education in San Paulo. —I'lie Academy of Laws, or, as it is frequently de¬ 
nominated, the University of San Paulo, ranks first among all the literary in¬ 
stitutions of the empire. The secretary and acting president. Doctor Crotero 
has published a standard work on the" Principles of Natural Law,” and a treatise 
upon “ Maritime Prizes.” 

The edifice of the Curso Juridicu, wasorigirally constructed as a convent by 
the Franciscan monks, whom the government compelled to abandon it, for it.s 
present more profitable use. Being larger and well built, a few alterations ren¬ 
dered it suitable to the purposes for which it was required. The lecture-rooms 
.are on the first-floor, the professors’ rooms and library on the second ; these, 
together with an ample court-yard and two immense chapels, compose the 
buildings. *ln one chapel are several paintings. Both abounded in images and 
painted representations of the jratron saint. The library of the institution, contain¬ 
ing 7000 volumes, is composed of the collection formerly belonging to the Francis¬ 
cans, a part of which was bequeathed to the convent by the Bishop of Madeira; 

apartnients, and is renilrrctl tlip more indispoiisulilo by the (nistoni of barring and bolting, 
with heavy inside simtiors, all tin' windows that connect witli the street. In cities, the lower 
stoi;ics are seldom occupied liy the family, but sonietimcs with a shop, and sometimes with the 
cufhage-liouse or stable. The inorce.ommon apartments above, are the parlour and dining-room, 
beVween which, almost invariably, arc alcoves designed for bed-rooms. The furniture of the par- 
,'j^ur varies in eostliness nixordiiig to tlie degn-e of stjle maintained ; but what you may always 
‘cisc ® cane-l>ottomed sola at one exin'mily, and three or four chairs arranged in pre- 

the liidi'^*'*'* '■'>''*> extending from each end of it towards the middle of the room. In company, 
are expected to occupy tlie sofa, aijd tiie gentlemen the chairs.”—A'irfrfcr. 
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the library of a deceased Bishop of San Paulo, a donation of 700 volumes from 
the first director, and some additions ordered by the government. It was not 
overstocked with books,upon laW or belles lettres, and was quite deficient in the 
department of science. Ther& was a superabundance of unread and unreadable 
volumes on theology.* 

In its arrangement, the University of Coimbra was followed as^ a model 
for this. The education imparted by it may be formal and exact in its way, but 
can never be popular. The Brazilian people regard utility more than the anti¬ 
quated forms of a Portuguese University. 

The number of students, from year to year, has been, 1828, 33; 1829, 114; 
1830, 213; 1831, 270; 1832, 274; 18.33, 267; 1834,221 ; 1835, 175; 1836, 
178; 1837, 94; 1838, 63; 1839, 60; 1840, 53^; 1841, 59; 1842, 61; 
1843, 65. 

Mccursion to the Interior. —Mr. Kidder travelled inland. He says, “ The 
route was greatly diversified, between hill and dale, but did not often give 
an extended prospect. Indeed, each successive turn of our winding way 
.seemed to take us deeper into a vast labyrinth of vegetable beauty, only here 
and there touched by the hand of cultivation. The palm-tree, in any of its 
numerous varieties, is a pec uliar ornament to a landscape. Two single species 
Iirevailcd throughout l.hi.s section. One shot directly upward, a tall, slender, 
and solitary trunk, without leaf or flower. The other, growing to the length 
of from sixty to ninety feet, gradually tapered from the base to the ex¬ 
tremity, until it reached the minuteness of a thread, throwing out at each 
joint a circle of leafy tendrihs, which sometimes caught the branches of other 
trees for support, and sometimes waved ]>cndulous and gracefully, forming every 
imaginable curve in the air. • There w^cre also the golden vochysia, bignonias of 
various hues, and now and then an immense tree, a veteran of the forest, decked 
witli blossoms as bright and gay as the first dress of the primrose in spring. 

J AR.iQUA.—“Although containing two or three thousand people, and receiving 
its principal imirortancc from being a^ccntral point for business, the place con¬ 
tained but one inn or estalagem, and that was a small house some distance from 
the street, with much more of a private than public appearance. The master of 

* Ttie Acadbmy of the Legal and Social Sciences of the city of San Paulo, was created by a 
law, (luted Aiit'iist 11, 1827. It was formally opened by the first professor. Doctor .loze Maria 
de Avellar Brotero, on the tirst day ol' Mart'll, 1828—Lieutenant-General .fozf .'Vrouche dc 
Toledo Keiulon being first director. 

The statutes by wiiicli it is governed were api>roved by law, November 7, 1881. 

Tliestudie.s of the preparatory course are Latin, French, English, rhetoric, rational and moral 
philosophy, geometry, history, and geography. 

The regidar course extends through five years. The several professorships^ arc thus de¬ 
signated : * *• 

First Year.—1st. Professorship Natural and Public Law, Analysis of the ConsfitutioTi of the 
Empire, Laws of Natioms and of Diplomacy. Second Year.— 1st. Continuation of the .above snb- 
ji’cts ; ‘2nd. Public Ecele.sin.stical Law. Third Year.— 1st. C’ivil Laws of the Empire; 2nd. Criminal 
Laws—Theory of the Criminal Process. Fourth Year.— 1st. Continuation of (.livil Law;'2nd. 
Mercantile .and Maritime Law. Fifth Year.—1st. Politiud Economy ; 2nd. Theory and Practice 
ol General Law, adapted to the code of the Empire. 
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the house was absent, and I saw none of its inmates save negroes and children, 
'llie key of my apartments was sent out, by means of which I was soon intro¬ 
duced to a place having neither floor nor window, and which, but for the door 
that opened before me, would have been unvisitcd by either air or light. How¬ 
ever, there was room to turn round, and to stow away our saddles and portman¬ 
teaux, and in a recess hard by I discovered a bed. Supper was sent in anon, 
consisting of chicken broth and boiled rice. 

“The next morning was delightful, tbe sky bright, and the air fresh, although 
the sun on appearing rapidly gained strength. Our route led through a nearly level 
forest of four leagues in extent, beyond which there appeared clearings and cul¬ 
tivated grounds. During the day I passed the only saw-mill I observed any¬ 
where in Brazil; all forms of timber being ordinarily cut by tlie slow and toil¬ 
some process of the hand or cross-cut saw. Several features in the general as¬ 
pect of the country, more than usually resembled the appearance of things in the 
United States. 

“ The variety of birds that enlivened our route was greater than common. Tlie 
pomba and pombinha dc rola, species of mourning doves, were most frequently 
seen; while the uraponga, thus named in imitation of its note, was constantly 
heard. I will here remark, notwithstanding the extravagant accounts which some 
writers have given respecting the inhabitants of a South American forest, that 
while travelling very extensively in that countrj’, in diflerent latitudes, I found 
both birds and animals much more rare than they are throughout the United 
States. Squirrels of no species appear, and the most that a traveller will have 
seen, in ordinary circumstances, throughout a day’s ride, will have been a monkey 
or a flock of paroquets. The apparent absence of game, however, may be in 
part owing to its extreme wildness, for monkeys are^ often heard howling at a dis¬ 
tance. 

“ TTie soil over which we passed was but little diversified, constantly resembling 
the red marly alluvial of San I’aulo. We reached the villa of San Carlos, at 
which I was most hospitably entertained by a gentleman to whom I bore letters 
of introduction. This town is on the border of a vast series of level [ilains, 
sweeping inland. Tb.e road over which 1 had passed from the coast was only 
suitable for beasts, but from this place transportation could be effected by carts 
or waggons for a distance of near 300 miles. 

“ As a matter of course, this place had become a great rendezvous for mule¬ 
teers, who conveyed the sugars of the interior hence to the sea-coast, and brought 
back salt and other commodities in exchange. Troops might be seen loading 
and unloading every day.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I’ROVINCES rr«ANTA cVl’HARlNA AND OF RIO GRANDE DO SUL. , 

Santa,Catiiarina. —In 1796, this province wan computed to contain 1246 
Jogos (fires or hearths, that is, houses), and 23,865 adult inhabitants, exclusive 
of troops. In 1812, the population, according to Cazal, amounted to 31,530, 
In 1844, there wer*^ by official returns, 53,707 free inhabitants, and 12,511 
slaves. The province xhas three towns—Nossa Senhora tlo Desterro on the 
Island of Santa Catharina, San Francisco on the island of the same name, and 
Laguna on the continent; and seven frequezias or parishes—three on the island 
and four on the continent. 

Tlic inhiihilants of these provinces devote their time more to the breeding 
of cattle than to the cultivation of the soil. They are also engaged in the fisheries 
along the coast and in the lagoons. 

Tlie island of Santa Catharina is mountainous. I’lie province of Santa Ca¬ 
tharina is the smallest in Brazil. It comprehends the island from which it takes 
its name, and an extent of about 200 miles of sea-coast. The capital, which is 
called Nossa Senhora do Desterro, is situated upon the north-western extremity 
of the island, and is but a small town, although its harbour is compared with that 
of Rio de .Janeiro for excellence and beauty.* 

It is well supplied with good water. The verdure, the orange trees, and 
houses generally well built, render the place refreshing and picturesque. 

Its natural advantages are great, but its trade is inconsiderable; .and is covered 
with forests and fields of pasturage. The climate is temperate, and most of the 
trees and fruits of Europe will grow in perfection. It*is often visited by invalids. 
Flax is grown in the neighbouring country, of which coarse linen is made, and 
cotton and thread arc often woven together. Jars, water-pots, and other vqssels 
are made of the red clay of the interior. 

Aaiong the shells abounding on the coast, there is a species of Murex, from 
which a beautiful crimson colour is detracted. The butterflies are splendid. 
LangsdorfiT says, “ They arc not like the tame and puny le^iidopters of Europe, 
whicli can be caught by means of a small piece of silk. On the contrary, they 
rise high in the air, with a brisk and rapid flight. Sometimes they light and re¬ 
pose on flowers and the tops of trees, and rarely risk within reach of the hand. 
They appear to be constantly on their guard, and if caught at all, it must be 

* Commodore Anson louclied here in 1740, the place haviiif; become of more consequence, 
and the authority of tlie government being increased in jiroportion, the inhospitablc^ystqpi csta- 
blislied in other parts of llrazil, had been introduced there also. A great contrabai^ tra^e wiis 
then carried on from this island witli the Plata, the Portuguese exchanging gold for silver, by which 
traffic both sovereigns were defranded of their fiftlis. Fortifications were then being erected. In 
1749, the population of Santa Catharina had increased to 4197 ; but about the end of the eentnry, 
several thousands were carried off by a contagious disease, wliich appears to have been dysentery 
with putrid fever. 
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when on the wing, by means of a net at the extremity of a long rod of cane. 
Some sj)ecies are observed to live in society, hundreds and thousands of them 
being sometimes found together. These generaily prefer the IpWer districts and 
the banks of streams. When one of them is caught and fastened by a pin on the 
surface of the sand, swarms of the same species will gather round him, and may 
be caught at pleasure. 

Mines of coal are said to exist within this province, bu^^no satisfactory disco¬ 
veries have yet been made. Doctor Parigot, w|^ was employed to make surveys 
in the province in 1841, “reported the existence of a.carboniferous stratum, from 
twenty to thirty miles in width, and about 300 in length, running from north to 
south through the province. The best vein coal he opened he pronounced half 
bituminous, and situated between thick strata of the hydrous qxidc of iron and 
bituminous schist.’’ 

Oranges, pine apples, and various fruits are described as delicious. Mandioc, 
flax, cotton, rice, maize, some wheat, &c., are cultivated. The whale and other 
fisheries are carried on near the shores, and in the bays and lagoons, and this 
small and fertile province requires only industry and a larger population to render 
it an earthly paradise. 

The PnoviNCK of llio Grande do Sul is described as healthy, aitd .abounds 
in natural advantages. It has for a long time past been involved in a rebellion 
which has nearly destroyed its prosperity. One result of this continued revolu¬ 
tion has been the almost entire extinction of slavery within the contested territory. 
In order to increase their ranks, the revolting party promised, from time to time, 
liberty and arms to every slave of a legitimist who would desert his master, and 
the government likewise promised the same to those slaves who would desert the 
revoltefs; and, by a summary act, deprived all the.rebels of the legal right to hold 
slaves, nrhus, between the two parties, the slaves are declared free, although it 
is possible that many on both sides will, by some means, be kept in ignorance of 
the privilege. 

The proximity of Rio Grande to the Spanish Republics on the south and west, 
brings the inhabitants into intercourse with those of the latter; which no doubt 
engenders a republican spirit. The population of Rio Grande has intermixed 
with that of the neighbouring states.. 

1'he appearance and character oY the inhabitants of Rio Grande par¬ 
take of the circumstances there pursued. They are described as generally 
tall, of an active and energetic appearance, with handsome features, and of a 
lighter skin than prevails among the inhabitants of the northern provinces of 
Brazil. Both sexes are accustomed from childhood to ride on horseback, in which 
they acquire great skill; they take their amusements, as well as perform their 
journeys, and pursue the wild cattle of their plains on horseback. The use of the 
lasso is learned from boyhood, and is managed with almost inconceivable dexterity. 
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Little children, armed wilh their lasi.o or IwIms, make war upon chickens, ducks 
and geese of the potdtry farm-yard, as preparatory to bolder attempts. 

For the puAuit of wild cattle, horses are admirably trained, so that when the 
lasso is thrown they'know precisely what to do. 

A province so extensive, and so conveniently situated, as that of llio Grande 
do Sul, possc.sses the greatest advantages, and many harbours. Pasturage is the 
most general means of the inhabitants. Thdre are several towns. 

Up to the year J763, the<(|ovinciaJ capital was San Pedro do Sul, or Rio 
Grande, its harbour, which, forms the entrance to the Lagoa dos Paros is impro¬ 
perly termed a river. • 

PouTo Allegro, or Port Alcgrr, is situated near the mouth of the River 
Jacuhy, and is ^said to be well built, and to contain ^about 10,(KM) inhabitants 
Vessels are built, and some trade carried on with tljp sea and with the interior. 
Sao Leopoldo, north of it, is described as a thriving place, with about 5000 in¬ 
habitants. Francisco de Paula, inland to the north, has Ween chiefly a place for 
preparing jcikcd beef. 

If this province were only restored to tranquillity, its pastures, soil, and other 
resources would, with an industrious and intelligent population, render it suscep- 
til)te of gieat prosperity. 


tUlAPTER XIII 

t’JtOVINCE AND CirV OF BIO DE JANEIRO. 

This province, Rio de Joueiro, derives its name from its port, falsely called 
Rio de Janeiro : for it is not a river but a magnificent inlet of the sea, and with 
only a few insignificant streams flowing into it, bounded on the north by Espiritu 
Santo, and by Minas Geracs. On the west it borders on San Paulo; and on 
the south and the east it has the Atlantic Ocean. It comprises about half of 
the original capitania of San Vincente, together with a portion of territory for¬ 
merly belonging to Espiritu Santo. It is estimated to be sixty leagues in length 
from east to west, near its northern extremity, and fifty near its southern, and (o 
be about twenty-three leagues of average breadth. 

We have various accounts of this province, but little that we can rely upon of 
recent date, except the .sketches of Mr. Kidder, and the official returns of trade 
which w’ill be found hereafter. 

The Serra dos Orgoas, organ mountains, so called on account of the tesem- 
blance which the pyramidal heads bear, in various parts, to the face of Rii organ, 
divide the province into two jiarts ; no-thern, or Herra-accina (mountains above) 
and southern, or Beira-mar (sea-coast). These, again, arc subdivided into 

VOL. IV. 2 F 
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districts, or comarcas. The greater part of the province of Rio de Janeiro is moun¬ 
tainous. The chief river is the Parahiba, which rises in a small lake in the southern 
part of the Serra da Bocauia ; it flows into the captaincy of San Paulo; and after 
a loiig and tortuous course, re-enters the province of Rio dc Janeiro) and runs into 
tl)e Atlantic. For navigable purposes, the rivers of this province are considered 
nearly useless. 

There arc several la}ces, the most remarkable are, the Jacare-pagua, and the 
Roderigo de Freytas. The Angra tlos. Keys (King’s Bay) is very large, and 
scarcely less splendid than that of Rio de Janeiro; an/J, like the latter, is adorned 
with many islands. The principal of these, Ilha Grande, has good harbours, the 
best of which has obtained the name of O Scio de Habraham (Abraham’s 
bosom). 

.At Anoba DOS Reis there was at an early period a town founded, but its 
subsequent grow’th did not correspond to the expectation of its founders. Mr. 
Kidder, in 1842, judged it to contain about 250 houses, which are arranged in a 
semicircular form upon the praya or low' ground, bordered by surrounding 
mountains. 

1LHA Gb.\nde is about fifteen miles from cast and west in length, and at its 
greatest breadth about seven miles from north and south. A considerable por¬ 
tion of it is under the cultivation of sugar-cane, coffee, fkc. It is frequently re¬ 
sorted to by whale-ships, in order to recruit their stock of wood, water, and fresh 
provisions. 

P.'VBA'ry is the next port at which the steamboat touches, and the last to the 
south belonging to the province of Rio de Janeiro. Tin*, town is small, but re¬ 
gularly built, and beautifully situated at the extremity of a long arm of the sea, 
which is adorned w’ith picturesque palm-wooded islands. It contains three 
churches, dedicated to Nossa Senhora, the first of the conception, second of 
griefy third of the clifl’. The territory connected with this port embraces tlic 
fertile plains of Bananal, Paraty-Mirim, and Mambucaba; distinguished for 
their luxuriant production of many of tlm fruits of southern Europe, as well as 
coffee, rice, mandioca, legumes, and the choicest of sugar-cane. 

Great labour and outlay has been incurred in completing a macadamised road, 
from Porta da Estrella, near the head qf the Bay of Janeiro, over the serra towards 
the province of Minas Geracs, Iguassu'is a busy place, situated about ten miles 
from the mouth of a river of the same name, on which it stands. This river rises 
in the Serra dos Orgaos, and although winding in its course, is navigable for 
large lanclias up to the town. This place, twenty years ago, did not contain more 
than thirty houses. The planters bring their coffee, beans, farinha de mandioca, 
toueiuho and cotton, to Iguassu, from which it is sent by lanchas to Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Rio db Janeiro, qr San S^jastiao de Rio de Janeiro/ the cajiilal of tin: 
emiiirc, stands On the western shores of the Baliia de Rio de Janeiro, oiw of thft 
most splendidly magnifieent inlets of the ocean. This hay, called by the Abori¬ 
gines Nelherohy, or liiddcn waters, is about twenty-four miles in IcngUi, nearly 
north and south, and fifteen miles in its greatest width. The entrance, between 
two granite mountains, is hardly a mile wide, and formed Jiy two projecting, 
rocky, and elevated heaiflands, which arc fortified, as_well as a small island near 
the entramo. The Bay of Rio de Janeiro affords one, or rather several of the 
best harbours on the globe. It fs so free from dangers and shoals that no jiilot 
is required. Tho,city, which is ;it once the sovereign amd eominereial metropolis 
of the emjiire, .stands about four miles from the entrance, and extends about three 
miles over undulating ground. 

The aspect of Rio de Janeiro is brightly vivid in its white buildings and 
verdant bach-grounds. It presents no brick w'alls, dingy roofs, t>r tall chimneys 
rc.scinbling the features of liuropean cities. The houses, churches, and jmblie 
edifices rise amidst lulls which branch off from the adjacent mouidains. At the 
foot, and along tlic brows of these hills, the while walled and red-tiled roofs, arc 
decked by the lu.suriant vegetation of trees tind shrubs thiit impart jiicturesquc 
beauty to the splendid, and romantic, scenery of a landscape unsurpassed in its 
variety and in its t;randeur. 

The Morro do (Jastcllo, with its tall signal staff, crests the most command¬ 
ing height directly above the entrance from ocean to the bay. The Morro telegrajih 
announces the flag, class, and place of each vessel that tippears in the offing. 
Between the Ponta do Calabou.;.), and the Ilha das Cobras, the older and denser 
part of the town appears in view. 

I’he emperor has two palaces—the first in front of the general landing-place, 
which was the ancient residence of the viceroys of Portugal. It is now only occa¬ 
sionally thrown open for reception by the«emperor on court days; that is, not as«i 
residence, but much like St. James’s Palace in London. The palace of residence 
is about five mdcs distant, in the suburb <tf St. Christopher, •'fhere is also the 
palace of the Niftional Assembly, the palace of the Senate, the palace of the 
Carapo da Uonra, the palace of the Municipality, and the palace of the bishop. 

Other edifices arc the naval and mililary arsenals, barracks, the Custom 
House and Consulado, oflices of the government and of the police, courts of 

justice, prisons, and the ancient College of <hc Jesuits, now the Academy of 

* 

•• The most rwent nrcoiints of Rio de .biiieiro iiiu] its w.ater.s which we have, areIthox^ by 
(.nutaiii Wilkc.s ol the United States Exploring Expedition, in tlie latter end of tlic tear 
and that—-innst vahiahlc of all—by Mr. Kidder. 

(/iiptain Wilkes has eoniinitted an exiraordin.uy liliinder wliere he say, “ S.in Salvador, l•>•ttef 
known us Uio do Janeiro.’’ San Salvador is the old name of liahia. 
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Medicine, the Academy of the Fine Arts, The National Library, and a National 
Museum. 

The religious buildings are the cathedral,* an imperial chapel, about fifty 
clnirches and chapels, two monasteries, two nunneries, two public and three pri¬ 
vate hospitals, and two cemeteries. 

The streets intersect each other at right angles except along the beach, and 
the declivities of the hills, where there is only space for one winding street. The 
Fasseio Publico, or public promenade, oominands beautiful views. It is a general 
resort for recreation, llierc are several squares or vpen spaces in other parts of 
the town. Fountains are numerous, sc^me of them with fa 9 adcs of granite. 
These supply all the population abundantly with puie running water, flowing 
along the aqueducts froiji the mountains. 

The chief anchorage of this splendid haven is within hearing of the deep- 
sounding reverberations of the surges of the ocean. Here are seen floating high 
ill air, the flags of the war and merchant ships of England, of France, of the 
United States, and occasionally those of other Eurojiean and American states. 
The war and the trading fleets have each their respective anchorage grounds. 

On arriving by sea in Uio de Janeiro it is usual to land in a smalt bout at the 
Largo do Pa^'o, or Palace-square: and at flood tide the waters dash against the 
granite parapet. 

At other landing-places the passenger is carried over the surf on the shoulders 
of boatmen. There are no docks and wharves, unless it be platforms erected 
to land from the steam ferry-boats which ply between the city and the op" 
posite side of the bay. Coasting steamers, mcrciiant vessels, and men-of-war 
all ride at anchor in the harbour. 

At the Palacc-s()uarc, generally, a throng of all colours, csjiccially Africans, 
•are collected round the fountain to obtain water, which flow's per|)etually from 
numerous pipes, “ and when caught in tubs or barrels, is borne off upon the 
heads of both males and females.’’ 

The slaves are barefooted, even whpn gaily dressed. To prevent dLsturhunecs 
when the slaves, usually social, happen to flght, soldiers arc generally stationed 
near the fountains. 

The Largo do Pa^o is the resort of the citizens and foreigners, who walk or 
sit there to enjoy the sea breeze. 

The Palace of the Viceroys, now appropriated to various public offices, 
is a large stone building, in the old Portuguese style of architecture, and 
contains the suite of rooms in wdiich the court is held on levee days, and 
haS alsp numerous apartments. The buildings at the rear of the Palace-square 
were alt erected for ecclesiastical or conventual, but now u.sed for secular pur¬ 
poses. The old chapel remains, hut has been superseded by the reccntly-ercctcd 
imperial chapel, which stands at its right. Adjoining the imperial chapel is 
that of Our Lady of Mount ('armcl, daily open as a cathedral. 
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The streets are generally narrow, and paved with large stones. The houses 
seldom exceed three stories in height. In streets chiefly devoted to trade, tluj 
first floors only arc appropriated as shops, and families occupy the upper 
apartments. • 

The buildings are nearly all built of granite. The outside walls consist of 
small and irregular stones cemented and coated with plaster. The colour is 
almost invariably a clear white, on which riie sun often reflects a pamful bril¬ 
liancy to the eyesight. ^ 

Tiie Hua Dircita is the ^widest and most business-like street: it runs nearly 
parallel to the shore of the bay.* 

The Praca do Commercio, or Exchange, in the Ilua Direita, was formerly a 
part of the Custom-house, but given by government for a Bourse or Exchange, 
in 18.34. At considerable expense it has been much* improved in appearance. 
Its reading-room is supplied with Brazilian and foreign newspapers. Beneath its 
portico the merchants of different nations meet in the* morning to negotiate 
their respective affairs. 

Adjoining the Praca is the Alfandega, or Custom-house. The extensive 
warehouses <i( this estuhlishraent extend to the sea-side, and goods are landed 
unde.r cover from boats or lighters, and then warehoused until a requisition is 
formally made for theii examination and delivery. 

'I'hc commercial houses have usually a custom-house clerk, whose business 
it IS to jiass goods at the Alfandega, and which relieves strangers from any 
trouble. 

In getting through the portao grande of the customs, about the time that its 
toll-gate is being closed up for the day, boxes, bales, and packages of every 
sjiecies of goods, cases of furniture, pipes of wine, and coils of rope, present 
confused lu u|)s, among which are crowds of clerks, feitors, and negroes, who 
rush and vociferate to seize on their packages. 

In the same street is the Correio Geral, or General Post-Oflicc. The larger 
mails are forwarded and received by the coast, and generally by sailing vessels. 
The inland mails depart once in five days. They are despatched and received 
by means of uien on horseback or by foot carriers. Chiyrges for postage arc 
moderate. • 

* Nothing can be more animated and peculiar than the scenes which are witnessed here dur¬ 
ing the business hours of tlie day, namely, from nine a.m. till two v.u. During these hours only 
vessets are permitted to diseharge and receive iheir cargoc’s, and at the same time all goods and 
must he dispatched at the Custom-house, and ri'moved therefrom. Consequent upon 
such arrangements, the utmost activity is required to remove the goods dispatclied at tlie Custom¬ 
house, and to ciuhark iliose productions of the country that are daily required in the transactions 
• of a vast commercial emporium. When the reader, mori'iiver, is told that all this lgboui*is per¬ 
formed hy liiinmn hands,—that scareely a eart or a dray is used in the city for sn«h pifrpo.ses, 
unless, indeed, it is drawn by negroes, as for the licavier burdens a few are,—lie will be prepared 
to dgiire before his mind scune scores of negroes moving with loads upon their heads in every 
direction. * 
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Owing to the warmth of the climate, there is no necessity for closed doors in 
Brasil, but ventilation is necessary. Each door is hung with a green cloth, 
bearing the imperial coat of arms, and resembling the national flag, which 
is. a' sphere of gold on a cross of the Order of Christ, surrounded by a circle of 
stars in silver, representing the different provinces of the empire; the escutcheon 
is surmounted by the imperial crown, and supported by a wreath of coffee tree 
and the tobacco plant. The Brazilians enthusiastically admire their flag; and it 
is daily exhibited, suspended over doors,, or over their forts and shipping. 

The streets of Rio have descriptive names: for cxg^mple, those which lead out 
of the Rua Direita at right angles w ith it, arc Riia dos Pescadores, Rua do Sabuo, 
Rua da Alfandega, Rua do Kozario, Rua do Ouvidor. Parallel with the Rua 
Direita are the Rua da Quilanda, the great mart for dry goods, and the Rua dos 
Ourives, in which most of the jewellers and artisans in gold and silver are 
located. The Rua do Ouvidor is chiefly occupied by French, whose shops are 
filled with rich and fancy goods. 

On the corners of several of the streets are niches with images of some grim 
saint or Madonnas. Candles are lighted, noveiius are sung, and jjrayers are oflered 
in front of these images, though many are in a state of decay. 

There arc,” says Mr. Kidder, “ within the city .and its suburbs about fifty 
churches and chapels. They arc generally among the most costly and imposing 
edifices of the country, although many of them have but little to boast as 
respects either plan or finish. They may he found of various form aiul style.- 
Some are octagonal, some arc in the form of the Roman and some of the Grecian 
cros.s, while others are n)crely oblong. The church of the Candeliaria is one 
of the largest, with spires and a handsome front. Like nearly every other build¬ 
ing for ecclesiastical purposes in the country, it stands as a memento of past ge¬ 
nerations. 

“The chapels of the convents are in several instances larger, and probably 
more expensive, than any of the churches. That of the convent of St. Benedict 
is one of the most ancient, having been repaired, according to an inscription it 
bears, in 1671. The order of the Benedictines is by far the richest in the empire, 
possessing houses and lands of vast extent, though the number of monks is at 
present quite small.” 

In Rio de Janeiro all the most elevated and commanding sites of its vicinity 
are occupied by churches and convents. 

Of the hospitals of Rio de Janeiro, there are several belonging to different 
Irmandades, or Brotherhoods. *' These Brotherhoods are not dissimilar to the 
bencfic'.al societies of England and America, though on a more extended scale. 
They are generally composed of laymen, and arc denominated third Orders, as, 
for example, Ordem terceira do Carmo, da Boa Morte, do Bom Jesus do Cal- 
vario. The Brotherhoods contribute to the erection and support of churches, 
provide for *Ue sick, bury the dead, and sujinorl masses for souls. In short, next 
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after the state, they arc the most ciHcicnt auxiliaries for the support of (he 
religious establishment of the country. Many of them, in the lapse of years, 
have become rich by tin; rcccipt\)f donations and legacies, and membershio in 
such is highly prized. 

“The Foundling Hospital is sometimes called da Ruda, in allusion to the 
wheel in which infants are deposited from the streets, and by a semi-revolution 
conveyed within the walls of the building. 

“That such institutions are the offspring of a mistaken^rhilanthropy, is as 
evident in Frazil as it can bd in any country. Not only do they encourage licen¬ 
tiousness, but they foster the most palpable inhumanity. Out of 36.30 infants 
exposed in llio during ten years anterior to 1840, only 1024 were living at the 
end of that periojl. In the year 1838—1839, 449 were deposited in the. wheel, 
of whom six W'crc found dead when taken out; many expired the first day after 
their arrival, and 239 died in a short period. 

“ The Asylum for Female Orplians, Recolhiinento, is a very popular cstablish- 
ineut. It is chiefly supplied from the Foundling Hospital. 

“The annual exi)enses of the Misericordia are from 80,000 to 100,000 dollars. 
A small portion of its receipts arc provided for by certain tributes at the custom¬ 
house, another portion by lotteries, and the balance by donations and the rent of 
properties which belong to the institution through purchase and legacies. The 
Foundling Hospital and Recolhiinento have been in existence about 100 years. 
The original cstablislimcnt of the Misericordia dates back as far as 1582. It 
took place under the auspices of that distinguished Jesuit, Jozc dc Anchieta.” 

Tliere is, at Rio de Janeiro, a scarcity of inns and hoarding-houses. “There 
are several French and Italian hotels, with restaurants and rooms to rent; and 
these are chiefly supported by the numerous foreigners constantly arriving and 
temporarily residing in the place. But among the native jiopulation, and intmided 
for Brazilian patronage, there arc only eight or ten inns in a city of 200,000 in¬ 
habitants, and scarcely any of these exceed the dimensions of a private house. 
It is almost inconceivable how the nunterous visitors to this great emporium 
from every part of the empire, find necessary accommodations. It may safely 
be presumed that they could not, without a heavy draft upon \he hospitalities of 
the inhabitants, tvith whom, in many instances, a letter of introduction secures a 
home. In the lack of such a resort, the sojourner rents a room, and by the aid 
of his servant and a few articles of furniture, soon manages to live, with more or 
less frequent resorts to some casa de paste, or victualling-house. Most of the 
members of the National Assembly are understood to keep up domestic establish¬ 
ments during their sojourn in the capital. As a consequence of this lack*of ilins 
and boarding-houses, nearly all the commercial firms are obliged to maintain a 
table for the convenience of their clerks and guests. On the whole, this arrange*- 
ment is probably better for the morals and habits of the young men they employ, 
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who thus live under the immediate supervision of their superiors, than if they 
were to he scattered abroad proQiiscuously, as those in a similar condition often 
arc in our own cities. Many of the foreign residents,, particularly the English 
and Americans, locate their families in some of tHe extensive suburbs of the city, 
and go to and fro morning and evening. The municipal regulations of the city 
are in some respects peculiar.”—iTiif/dcr’s Brazil- 

There is a public slaughter-house (matadouro), where all the cattle consumed 
in the town are slaughtered, but there are no public markets. Butchers open pri¬ 
vate stalls, especially in the Rua de San Joze. Vegetables, fruits, and poultry 
are abundantly ottered for sale in most of the public places. At these places, 
also, various dishes arc cooked and eaten on the spot by the slaves and lower 
classes.* ' 

The waters of Brazil abound in numerous varieties of fish, with which the 
market is well supp'ied. Horticulture is in a rude state, but the indigenous 
fruits of the country are delicious and abundant, among which are oranges, limes, 
cocoa-nuts, pinc-apple.s, mangoes, bananas, pomegranates, mammoons, goyabas, 
jambos, ara^as, mangabas, and many other species of delicious fruit. These 
are brought in profusion to the markets, and hawked about in baskets on their 
heads by slaves and free negroes. Most sorts of goods arc sold in the same 
way. Pedlars are constantly chanting the excellence of their conmioditie.s. 

Mr. Walsh remarked, in 1828, that beggars were seldom seen in the streets of 
Rio. Mr. Kidder says this was far from being the case in 1838. Through the 
lenity or carelessness of the police, great numbers of vagrants were continually per¬ 
ambulating the streets and importuning for alms; and mendicants of every descrip¬ 
tion had their chosen places in the thoroughfares of the town, where they 
regularly waited, and saluted the passers-by with a mournful drawl. 

The House of Correction is situated on the brow of a high hill. Its grounds 
are surrounded by high granite walls, constructed by the prisoners. Near it is a 
quarry, where numbers of prisoners are employed. All are made to labour in 
some kind of work. The more refractory are chained together. Slaves arc also 
sent here to be corrected. Mr. Kidder says,—“ Tlicy are received at any hour of 
the day or night, and retained free of expense as long as their masters choose 

• “ As ill all (itlier countries,” says Mr. Kidder, “ the style of living in Brazil varie.s very 
much with the condition of fumihos, from the most extravagant etiquette of the wealthy, to the 
plain suhstanlial diet of the common people. But, I venture to affirm, that whosoever has dined 
with a respectable Brazilian fiimily, at least within the precincts of any of the cities o( the empire, 
has seen sieriteel provisions for tlie talile. 1 havi' no disposition to edify the rcailer of th^e pages 
with detailed de.seriptioris of every dinner or pic-nic in which 1 had a sliarc, or of dilating upon 
the-marvellous adventures of such occasions. But from my own observation 1 became convinced 
that thchlraziliaiis have- learned to appreciate sufficiently the v.arious luxuries with which foreign 
commerce supplies their markets, while they also understand the use of tfiose indigenous produc¬ 
tions anil peculiar dishes of the coiuitry, which foreigners arc slow to ajipreciate, but which pos- 
.sc‘ss a real exccflcnce.* 
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to leave them. It would be remaskable if scenes of extreme cruelty did not 
sometimes occur here.” 

There are other prisons in Uiis city. By the latest report at hand, there were 
in the two other principal prisons “ 36G prisoners, committed on the follewjng 
charges:—Sixty-two homicide, four threats, fifty robbery, nine swindling, three 
perjury, seventy-nine theft, twenty-seven assault and battery, eleven attempts to 
rob, six use of arms, three calumny, two jfrohibited games, twenty-three counter¬ 
feiting, thirty-nine oominittcd abroad, crimes unknown, three enslaving free 
persons, two aiding prisoners to escape, six resistance to authority, three suspicion 
of being fugitive slaves, two rape, two defrauding revenue, twenty-one sentenced 
for correction. Only 159 of these persons had been tried and sentenced. Five 
were to sufl'er capital punishment. Eleven of those sentenced for correction had 
been transferred from the Calabomjo. This is a dungeon on the point of land 
stretching into the bay, just in front of the city, where fugitive slaves are confined 
until called for by their inaslers.” 

There are also places of confinement in the diflFercnt forts. 

‘‘The streets of few cities,” says Mr. Kidder, “are better lighted than those 
of Rio. Throughont the bounds of the municipality large lamps are arranged at 
given distances fioiii each other,not upon po.sts permanently, but with certain iron 
fixtures, by which tin y are lowered for cleaning and lighting. Oil is univer¬ 
sally used, gases not having as yet been introduced. A much smaller number 
of police ollieers is required to be on duty, and many crimes are prevented by the 
dissipation of ihat darkness iiiulcr which they' would seek a covert. 

“Whatever may have been the facts in former years, groat quietness prevails 
tlu’ougliout the city at night. The head-quarters of the police are in an ancient 
public building, in the Rua da Guada Vellia. That department of the municipal 
government is understood to have been administered with unwonted dLcretion 
and efficiency during a few years past. 

“ All foreigners, before landing, are required to deliver their passports to the 
visiting officer of the [)ort. These passports are handed over by that officer to 
the secretary of the police, on whom tlic foreigner must call, within a given time, 
to verify the description of his passport, and to receive a Ijcence to reside in the 
country. Th^e visit is usually one of ceremony. 

“All children horn in the city, whether rich or poor, bond or free, black, white, 
or yellow, to be vaccinated as a preventive of the small-pox. To provide for this, 
a Vaccine Institute (Junta Vaccinica) has been established, which is open all 
Thursdays and Sundays. ’ A number of professois are always in attendance 
here, and vaccination is performed on all who come or are brought U) re^ipive it, 
free of charge. •The patient is required to return on the eighth day to h^ve the 
VOL. IV. 2 (J 
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pustule examined. Prom some of the best specimens of its operation the virus 
is taken and inserted in other arms, and thus perpetually preserved. 

“The lower floor of the City Hall (Camara Municipal) is devoted to the use 
of the Vaccine Institute. This edifice is located on the east side of the Campo 
da Honra.* A. mingled throng is generally present on the monjings when vacci¬ 
nation is performed at the institute. Here will be seen a company of negro$ 
tiovos, or newly-imported Africans; there an Indian and a trppeiro from the inte¬ 
rior; while on all sides of the bouse, and .on benches placed ,at intetvals through 
the sala, are nurses, and mothers, and children in abundance.” 

In front of the Camara Municipal several elegant views may be enjoyed. 
On the left, looking toward the north-east, may be seen a large and much fre¬ 
quented fountain, the military ansenal, and the hill on which the bishop’s palace 
is located. 

The National Museum is open to public visitation every Thursday. The 
collection of curiosities is interesting, but not extensive. That of minerals has 
been much augmented by the cabinet of Jozc Bonifacio de Andrada, who early in 
life had been professor of mineralogy in the University of Coimbra, in Portu¬ 
gal, where he published several works that gained liiin a reputation in Europe. 
The department of mineralogy is well arranged, but contains more foreign than 
native specimens. Brazilian curiosities are not numerous in other departments: 
among the aboriginal relics are a fair collection of ornaments and feather dresses 
from Para and Matto Grosso. 

The imperial academy of the Fine Arts was founded in 1824, by a decree of 
the National Assembly. It has a director, four professors, viz., of painting and 
landscape, of architecture, of sculpture, and of design, with a number of assist¬ 
ants, It is open to all who wish to be instructed. About seventy students are 
matriculated annually. In 1843 the whole number of students was 1(X). 

The Imperial Academy of Medicine is the old Jesuits’ college, near the 
Morro do Castello, and is attended by from 100 to 150 students. Several of 
the professors have been educated in Europe. It is in close connexion with the 
Hospital da Misericordia. 

There are also military and naval academies. At fifteen years of age, any 
Brazilian lad who understands the elementary branches of a common educa¬ 
tion, and the French language, so as to render it with facility into the national 
idiom or Porti^uese, may, on personal application, be admitted to either of 
these institutions. The latter is located on board a man-of-war, at anchor in 
the harbour. 

Ciampa.da Ilonra and Campo da Acclamafao, are the modern names of the Campoda 
Santa Anna. 
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The CoUegio de Dom Pedro Jl., established in 1837> corresponds to the 
lyceuras established in most of the provinces. 

The number of collegios ^ind aulas, for elementary instruction, in Rio is 
numerous. The public schools, of which there are twenty-eight, with iibout 
1000 pupils, are still insufficient, and private individuals, Portuguese, French, 
English, and Italian, have been induced to open schools. 

The episcopal seminary of San Joseph, under th e direction of the diocesan 
bishop, for educating young men fo)]; the priesthood, was founded as early as 
1740. It has a rector^ vice-rector, professors of docflines and morals, of 
philosophy, of Latin, of chanting, of French, and English. 

Tlie national library consists chiefly of the books originally belonging to the 
royal library of Portugal, brought over by Dom John VI., who opened it to the 
public. 

The Engli.sh, the German, and the Portuguese residents have each estab¬ 
lished libraries for their respective use. • 

With the exception of pamphlets and small volumes, scarcely any original 
works have been published. Mr. Kidder informs us the revolutions and po¬ 
litical agitations of Portugal have had a tendency to drive the literati of 
(hat kingdom to more quiet scenes. Many of these have taken up their 
abode in Paris, and it has become their interest to write and publish for 
Brazil as well as for Portugal. Moreover, these are the degenerate days of 
Portuguese literature, in which tlie jjure Lusitanian is corrupted by Gallicisms, 
and the press is burdened with translations from other tongues, almost to the 
exclusion of original works. Every petty novel from the feuilletons of Paris, 
must be tran.slatcd to make a book in Lisbon and in Rio de Janeiro. So much 
arc the multitude occupied with reading these useless productions, that they 
have but little time or inclination to inquire for what is original and substantial. 
Besides, the French language has usurped the place of Latin in Brazil. Acknow¬ 
ledge of it is required as a prerequisite to an entrance into all public institutions 
of the higher grade, and it is very generally read. Hence, French books are in* 
demand, and to a great extent usurp*the place of those in the mother tofiguc. 
Almost every vessel from Havre also, brings out a large invoice of French books 
to be sold at, auction. 

Book auctions, indeed, are of very frequent occurrence. Europeans who arc 
about to retire to their native country, and Brazilians who go abroad, generally 
dispose of their libraries by public sale. 

The newspaper press in Rio issues four daily, two tri-wcckly, and from six 
to ten weekly papers and irregular sheets. “ During tlie session of ,the^national 
assembly, the proceedings and debates of that body are published at* length 
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oa the morning after their occurrence. The established papers are not, as in 
this country, tljc organs of different ])oliticd parties. While they enter 
warmly into political discussions, they seem to consider it a duty to be always 
on ,thte side of the government, or the party in power. Hence, however much 
any change is deprecated before it occurs, yet when it is once consummated, 
it is chronicled as a glorious event. If the party in the minority wish to 
abuse those in power, they must establish a journal for the .express purpose, or 
publish their correspondence in handbills, which are sent out as an accompani¬ 
ment to the daily news, into w’hose columns it could n/it Be admitted. 

“ Let the minority, however, once rise into power, and these columns are all at 
its service; being still zealously devoted to the support of the government. Much 
pains is taken by some of the j)apers to give commercial intelligence fully and 
correctly, while none of the sheets are filled with stereotyped advertisements. 

“ Themattcr of the advertising columns is renewed almost daily, and is perused 
by great numbers of general readers, for the sake of its piejuancy and its variety.” 

Not a few of these annuncios appear singular. It w’as announced at one time, 
that a solemn Te Deum would be celebrated on a given day, in the church of San 
Francisco do Paula, for the happy restoration of llahia, subseriuenl to a rebel¬ 
lion in that city, and that his imperial majesty would attend. A lew days after, 
the following appeared;—“ The committee to inakt! arralugemeuts for the 7c 
Deum in San Francisco de Paula, thinking that they would belter satisfy the 
philanthropic designs of those who have suhscribed for that oliject, by remitting 
the money in their hands to Bahia, to be divided among the poor widows and 
orphans, and especially, since due thanks have already, in another cliiirch, been 
offered to God for the restoration, have resolved not to have tlie pro]josed Te 
Deum sung, of which persons invited are now informed." 

The daily papers of Rio resemble those of Paris very much in form, style of 
printing, and arrangement. I'lie bottom of each sheet contains the J'o/lietim. 
The FoUietim do Jornal do Commeirio, during an entire year contained only one 
original tale, the remainder of its contents being translated from the French.' 

Tlierc is a Medical Review, and a Brazilian and Foreign (.luurterly. The 
last periodical has been conducted with great spirit and literary enterprizc, and 
promises to be of utility to the countiy: but it is often filled with t-aiislalions. 

The Brazilian Historical and Gcogrtfpliical Institute, wa.s founded at Rio de 
Janeiro, in 18.18, and has produced beneficial eflects. Tlii.s as.sociation adopted 
as its fundamental object the collecting, arranging, and publishing or preserving 
documents illustrative of the history and geography of Brazil. The General 
Assembly voted a yearly subsidy of 2000 milreis in aid of its objects, and the 
departinent for foreign affairs instructed the altarhes of tlie Brazilian embassies 
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in Europe, to procure and to copyjmpcrs of interest, that exist in the archives 
of different courts, relative to tlie early history of Brazil. During the first year 
of its existence, it numbered about 400 members and correspondents, and had 
collected above 3(K) manuscripts. It [)ublishcs at length, in a Quarter^ Keview 
and Journal, the proceedings of the society. 

The aqueduct whicli supplies Rio dc Janeiro with pure fresh water is a 
“vaulted channel of mason work, pa.S3ing*sometimes above and sometimes be¬ 
neath the surface of the ground, tyith a gentle declivity, and air-holes at 
given distances.” 

Between the city of Rio de Janeiro and the entrance from the ocean lies 
the nearly circular indentation of Botafogo, which, with its surrounding moun¬ 
tains, including the lofty Corcovado on tiie right, the Sugar-Loaf on the left, the 
distant (iavia, or topsail mountain, and the Tres^Irmaos, or Three Brothers, 
forms a most picturesque view. Praya Vermelha, below the Sugar-Loaf, extends 
from the fijiticss of San Joan to Fort Praya Vermelha. * The latter is a station 
for recruits to the army- Here the unfortunate aborigines taken from the upper 
Amazon and other parts arc drilled. This fortress was the scene of a san¬ 
guinary outbreak of the German soldiers and the Brazilians. 

On the beach of the Atlantic, called Copa Cabana, beyond the Sugar-Loaf, 
are a few fislicrmen’s huts and a few old houses. The sand of this beach is 
as white as the surf whicli rolls over it. 

The Botanical Garden is situated west of Botafogo, in a spot not well chosen, 
though mucli resorted to. It is the property of the government, and the Na¬ 
tional Assembly grants annually a sum for its support and improvement. Mr. 
Kidder, who docs not speak favourably of its condition, says,—“IVIuch pains 
were taken at an early day to ii\troduce choice trees and plants from India; and 
cloves, cinnamon, pepper, and lea, arc among its present productions. Recently, 
tlic tall iiogueiras da India, or Sumatra nut-trees, which were planted for the 
sole benefit of Iheir shade, have to some extent, given place to mulberry and 
fruit trees, caiiablc of at once shading the walks, and of adding to the valuable* 
products of the soil.” 

Engcnho^Vclho, the principal suburb of Rio Jancirc^ lies on the west, and 
the street orjroad leading to it is through the Campo da Acclama 9 ao, and the 
Cidade Nova, by the Rua tic San Pedro, the Aterrado, or highway to San 
Christovao, and the imperial palace of Boa Vista. 

At the foot of the Tejuco Mountains, there is a fertile and somewhat exten¬ 
sive jjlain, within the limits of the city, but occupied by detached houses and 
wide streets nearly all bordered with hedges of flowering mimosas. •Thc.houses 
arc not remote from each other, nearly every house in this suburb is «urroutided 
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by a garden, and embowered in the foliage..and shade of fruit and other trees. 
Mr. Kidder, who resided in this suburb, says,—“ For the very perfection of rural 
beauty, few spots on the earth can equal Engenho Yelho. Our residence was in the 
Hua de San Francisco Xavier, within sight of the parish church, and probably at no 
great distance from the spot on which the .Tesuits had anciently established the 
Sugar Engenho that gave name to the vicinity. The house in which we lived was 
contiguous to a large chacara, as the land attached to « country seat is usually denu* 
minated. In front of the palace of Boa Vista may be cnjoyed,a magnificent view, 
looking towards the city. The eye first rests upon the rich foliage of the trees 
bordering the imperial grounds at the foot of the hill; next upon several groups of 
houses near the public road, among which stands that monument of the first 
emperor’s shame, the palace he built as a residence for his publicly acknowledged 
mistress, the Marchioness of Santos. A little to the left, on a green eminence, 
is the Hospital dos Lazarosj and then, the beautiful sheet of water formed by a 
recess of the bay, whicli stretches itself around a high ridge of granite hills, and 
at high tide seeks to return upon the rear of the city itself.” 

Boats are always plying over different parts of the bay of Rio Janeiro with 
passengers and produce. “ By taking a scat in one of them, at the nearest 
place of embarkation, you may in a few moments be set down at the Sacco 

d’Alferes, from which a snoderalc walk will take you. into the city, either 

by a rough w'inding path over the hill, to the Cainpo da Honra, or along 

the sea-side, by the Praya de Gamboa, where the English cemetery is 
located, and through the Vallongo, where the slave mart used formerly to 
be held. If, however, it is preferred to pass the whole distance by water, 
the course will be sufficiently near the sliore to sliow all the beauties of it-s 
vegetation, and of the buildings which line its successive prayas. These buildings 
arc most of them low, and insignificant with respect to architecture, but their 
whitened walls always present a beautiful contrast to the greenness of the vegeta¬ 
tion around them. 

“ Rounding the Ponta da Saude, you come to the general anchorage of all the 
merUiaut vessels that maybe receiving'or awaiting cargo. Here, may be seen 
the long, low, clipper built brigs and schooners that ply between the coasts of 
Brazil and Africa, ’fherc, is the heavy, dull-.sailing bark of the Jiforwegian, or 
the Ilainburghcsc. On either hand, over vessels of every class, from the coasting 
smack to the largest freighting ships, may be seen the flags of Spain, Portugal, 
Sardinia, Tuscany, Naples, France, Belgium, Bremen, Austria, Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, England, the United States, the South American Republics, and Brazil. 
These vessels are required to anchor at sufficient distance apart to swing clear of 
each otbcr ur all the different positions in which the ebbing and flowing tide may 
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place them; thus boats may pass^among them at pleasure. Here and there 
guard-ships are stationed, to prevent smuggling; and near by are several hulks 
of Brazilian mcii-of-war, one of which is used as the seat of the Naval Academy. 

“ Having passed i,llrough the entire extent of this anchorage, your boat is 
opposite the Convent of San Bento, and veering to the right, you pa^ into file 
channel between the Ilha das Cobras and the mainland. Beneath the hill on 
which the monastery is locajted is the Naval Arsenal, with a small yard taste¬ 
fully arranged ; and just beyond it are the red stairs (escadas vermcihas), a well- 
known landing-place, ,5ontiguous to the Praya dos Mineiro.s, and the Rua Di- 
reita.” 

The communication between different parts of the city has within late 
years been greatly facilitated by an omnibus company, which established regular 
lines of carriages between the Pra 9 a da Constitui 9 ao,*a central point in the city, 
and Larangeiras and Botafogo on the one side, ahd San Christovao and En- 
genho Velho on the other. These carriages are each dr^wn by four mules. 

From Eiigcnho Velho an excursion is easily made to Tejuco, a beautiful 
place amphitheatrically surrounded by mountain peaks and with several coffee 
])lanlatiuns. The pure air of these mountains renders Tejuco a place much re¬ 
sorted to, especially in the hot months of December, January, and February. 

The grounds attached to the Palace of Boa Vista, arc extensive, and inter¬ 
sected by long walks, shaded by splendid mangueiras and other trees, along 
the borders of natural, and artificial streams of water. Here may be seen 
stone troughs, at which strong washerwomen are beating clotlics; and there 
is a fishing pond w'ith a boiling fountain in the centre, and a boat alongside, in 
which his majesty used to amuse himself. 

The palace is situated on an eminence at the right of the gardens. It was 
originally a private residence, presented by its generous owner to Dom .fohn VI. 
It has been gradually enlarged and improved, and thus rendered very suitable to 
the jiurposes to which it is devoted. Eleven leagues beyond San Christovao, in 
a we.sterly direction, is the imperial fazenda of Santa Cruz. This plantation is , 
occasionally visited by the imperial fstmily as a place of recreation. It is an»im- 
inense estate, upon which vast numbers of slaves are employed. It was, at an 
early day, the*site of a Jesuit college, and for many years pkst has been the pro¬ 
perty of the government; but still is only partially redeemed from a state of 
nature. Tliat portion of it which has been reduced to cultivation, is said to be 
in an indifferent state, notwithstanding much expense has been lavished upon it. 
This circumstance is sufficient to indicate the generally low state of agriculture 
in the empire; in further proof of which, it would only be necessary to state 
that the plough is almost wholly unknown. 

Of the numerous islands in the Bay of Rio dc Janeiro, Ilha do Govemador, 
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or Governor’s Island, is the largest, beitig in length twelve miles from east to 
west. Nearly all the islands are inhabited, and under tolerable cultivation. 

The most important places upon the borders of the bay are Mage, Piedade, 
Portf da Estrella, and Iguassu. To these several places ^reat quantities of pro¬ 
duce are carried down on the backs of animals from the interior, and then con¬ 
veyed in small vessels to the city. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1/ 

(■O.MyERCK OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 

TnE port of Rio dc Janeiro, with its capacious and safe harbours is admirably 
situated for commerce. It is much resorted to by vessels in distress, navigating 
the ocean between the equator and the Capes of Good Hope and Horn. Ships 
of w’ar and merchant vessels bound round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope, find this a most convenient place to i)rocure water and fresh provisions. 
Ships from Europe and North America meet in this great conveying harbour, 
ships sailing to or arriving from Bombay, Canton, New Holland, New South 
Wales, Valparaiso, and the various islands of the Pacific, as well as California 
and Oregon, on the western coast of North America. 

Rio de Janeiro has become the chief cmi)orium of Brazilian commerce, and 
especially of its mining districts. All the ports on the coast south of Bahia, 
and it may be said to the frontiers of the Banda-Oriental—to Monte Video, 
send most of their jwoduce for exportation to Europe or for home consumption to 
Rio de Janeiro. Farinha, beans, bacon, and dried or salt meat are brought to 
the metropolis. Hides, horns, dried meat, tallow, and bacon, with rice and 
wheat flour, come by sea, chiefly from the provinces of Rio Grande do* Sul, 
and' San Paulo. The latter furnishes alst^checsc, the bark of the mangrove-tree 
for tanning, with some gum-woods, sugar, and rum. Santa Catherina sends also 
sole leather, onions, garlic, dried fish, and potter)'. The small harbours to the 
north of Rio de Janeiro, viz., San Soiio do Paraiba, San Salvador, Macahe, 
Porto Seguro, Cnravelhas, Victoria, &c., supply vegetables and fish, beams, 
planks, hoops. Brazil-wood, bark, charcoal, fuel, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, sugar, 
rum, rice, &c. Cape Frio sends lime, tubs and casks made of the trunk of 
the gapiellcira (fig-tree). Ilha Grande furnishes pottery and lime. Bahia 
sends- s/flifes, tobacco, millstones, tuaiin (thread made of the fibres of the palm), 
and cocoa-nuts; Pernambuco, salt, saltpetre, &c. Monte Video, hides, horns, 
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leather, &c. This coasting trade is •j.rinci[)ally carried on in small one or two- 
masted ships, and keeps up a constant intercourse between the whole Brazilian 
coast and the capital. From themiouth of the Plata to Rio de Janeiro, the voyage 
generally occupies from twenty-two to thirty days; from Santa Catharina and Rio 
Grande do Sul, in from fifteen to six-and-twentydays; from Porto Seguro in from 
eight to fifteen; from Bahia in from twelve to twenty; much depending, how¬ 
ever, on the season and the wnds. 

The inland trade is extensive between Rio de Janeiro and the neighbouring 
provinces, with San Paulh ai^d Minas, to which there arc passalille roads for animals 
over the mountains. The latter sends its cotton, coffee, and tobacco chiefly to Rio, 
though further from some parts than Bahia, the road being less difficult: it 
exports also, besides its precious stones, cheese, mamaalade, brown sugar, and 
very coarse cottons for clothing the slaves and poor ^shepherds of the southern 
provinces. From Rio Grande do Sul and San Paulo, many thousands of oxen, 
horses, and mules are annually driven to Rio Janeiro, nie inhabitants of the 
remote provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz bring gold in bars and dust, pre¬ 
cious stones, and smuggled diamonds (the latter being contraband), to exchange 
for European manufactures. To the smaller ports of Brazil Rio exports all 
sorts of European goods, to both the western and eastern coasts of Africa Eng¬ 
lish and Portuguese goods; to Europe sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, hides, 
otters’ skills, horse-liair, Ac.; and in speaking of trade, we must not omit the 
abhorred traffic in human beings, which disgraces Rio de Janeiro. 

COM.UF.UCIAI, RF.GIILATIONS OF UIO OK JANEIRO, ANO OF OTHER BRAZILIAN 

I'ORIS. 

lirpnlalion rclatii'v to Brasil-wood .—The exportation of Brazil-wood from the |K)rts 
of Brazil, has always been an exclusive (uivilegc of the imperial government; hut, as 
abuses have occurred, and some vessels, perhaps through ignorance of the Brazilian laws 
in relation to the trade, have exported on private account the said article to foreign pOrts, 
it is made known, to those whom it may concern, that the laws of Brazil forbid entirely 
the exportation of I he article by private individuals, and impose a fine of thirty milreis 
(fifteen dollars) a ton on each vessel that mtm take the wood by contraband, from any 
part of the empire, to foreign countries. The fine will be enforced even after the de¬ 
parture of the vessel from Brazil, for which purpose the government has taken all neces¬ 
sary measures to^rrest the aiders and abettors in the clandc.stine siTipment. 

Tonnage Duties of Brazil. —Art. 1. After the 11th of November, 1844, the anchorage 
dues upon Brazilian and foreign ships in foreign trade will bo reduced to 900 reis, and 
the dues upon the Brazilian coastwise vessels to ninety reis a ton, for what period soever 
they may remain in port. 

Art. 2. Ships arriving in ballast, and sailing with cargo, and arriving with cargo, and 
sailing in ballast, will pay onc-half the dues—entering and clearing in ballast, one-third 
dues. 

Art. 3. Ships entering for provisions, or in Franguia to try the market, w'ljetita' in 
ballast or with cargo, will pay one-third. • “ 

Art. 4. Ships entering under average, or in distress, will pay nothing, unless they 
discharge or take cargo; being allowed to discharge the necessary cargo for the payment 
of the expenses incurred. 

VOL. IV. 
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Art. 5. Ships that have paid in any port of the empire the anchorage duos of llie 
articles Ist, Snd, and 3rd, arriving in another port in the same voyage, pay nothing ex¬ 
cepting taking cargo, and then have to pay tlie difference of the dues. 

Art. 6. Coastwise vessels, trading between theyorts of the empire, will pay one- 
half the dues when half the crew be composed of Brazilian citizens ; and will pay nothing 
if, besides this circumstance, they be employed in the coast or in the high sea fishery. 

Art. 7. Vessels of countries that will charge more dues upon- Brazilian tonnage, 
or port dues higher than dues paid by their own vessels, are subject, in the ports of 
Brazil, to pay one-third more of the dtes established, or to be raised to the same dif¬ 
ference in)posed by the said countries upon the Brazilian vessels; 

Luis Hekriqvz Ferretua D’Aguiar, Consul-General. 


To guide Owners and Captains of Vessels bound to the Brazilian Ports. 

To despatch a vessel at the office of the consulate of Brazil are ncccssai y : 

Three copies of the maniffsl, one certified at the custom-house. 

The invoice of all and every shipper. 

Bills of lading. 

Bill of health. 

List of crew; and passengers, if any, must take passports. 

It is also necessary to give three days’ notice at the consulate, of the intended de¬ 
parture of vessels, for any port in Brazil. 

Art. 146. The master of any vessel sailing with a cargo for any of the Brazilian ports 
ought to bring two copies of his manifest, exactly alike, which must contain ; 

Sec. 1. The name, description, and tonnage of the vessel. 

Sec. 2, The mastei’s name, with the date at the end, and his signature. 

Sec. 3. The port where he took the cargo, stated in the manifest. 

Sec. 4. The port or ports said cargo is bound to. 

Sec. 5. The marks, countermarks, number of packages, and their descriptions, such 
as bales, boxes, chests, pipes, half pipes, barrels, tierces, &c. 

Sec. 6. A declaration of the (juantity and quality of the merchandise in each pack¬ 
age as near as possible, or of several homogeneous packages with the same mark, and of 
the goods stowed loose. 

Sec. 7. The names of the shippers and consignce.s, or whether they are to order. 
Every thing must be written in words at length, except the numbers of the packages, and 
on entire sheets of paper not pieced to one another. 

Art. 147. When a vessel has taken cargo at more than one port, she ought to bring 
a manifest from each one of the ports whereat she may have received shipment. . 

Art. 148. At the end of the manifests, the master shall slate the number of pas¬ 
sengers, both cabin and steerage ones, and make all other declarations he may deem 
ny,cessary. 


customs’TARIFF OK BRAZIL. 

Imperial Decree of the \2th o f August, 1844. 

Ordering the carrying into effect of the regulation and tariff of the custom houses of the 
empire. 

I am pleased in virtue of the authority conferred on llie government, by the 10th article of the 
law of-MR ofthe.SOth of NovembiT, 1S4I, tliat from the I Ith day of November ofthe present year 
forward, the regulations and tariff issued herewith, signed by Munoel Alves Bnincu of my council 
of statp, minister and Secretary ofState for the Finance Dejiartment, and 1‘residentof the Public 
National ffreasiiry, shall be observed, and the said minister sliall so understand it, and cause it to 
be execiiCod. Palace of Rio de .lanciro, 12th of August, IH44, twenty-third year of the indepen- 
dence,und of the empire. With the sign manual II. M., the emperor. 

, (Signed) Manoci, Alves Buancu. 
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Regulation for carrying into effect the taR'iff of the custom houses of the empire of Brazil. 

Aktici.e I.—From the I Ith of November of the present year, the clearance for consumption 
of merch.andise, coming from foreign countries, and wliich may then, or shall tliereaftcr, be stored 
in the custom liouscs, or stores belonging thereto, of the empire, shall be regulated in the follow¬ 
ing manner. * 

Autulk 11.—Snuff or tobacco in''[)owdcr, cigars, and jiaper ditto, and tobacco in rolls or le*f, 
shall pay sixty per cent. 

AaiicLE 111.— Bags made of hessens, or India sucking, knives in the shape of daggers, 
cushions for carriages, cut paving stones, stone door posts for coach houses, and fur pther doors 
uud windows, cut stones for water-courst‘S, “cppas,”*aud for cornices and curunrs of houses, re¬ 
fined sugar, ditto crysUiliscd, or in any manner composed, tea, ardent spirits, beer, cider, gin, mar- 
rus(|iiinu, or other hejueu’s, and wine of wliatevej; quality and produce shall pay fifty per cent. 

Anxiti.K IV.—Carpets, ordinary licssens or sacking, scales of wluiteVer quality, and ready¬ 
made clothes, not specified in tlit tarifi', playing cards, brushes, with ivory handles, Chinese fire¬ 
works on canis, or any other artificial tire-works, painted paper, ditto silver or gold, being of fine 
(piulity, paper fur papering rooms, painted in groups or landscapes, large sized foolscap |)aper 
imperial ditto, or any other not specified in the tariff, powder, scented soap, common ditto, mould 
candles, conqiosition (stearina) ditto, prunes, or any other fruit in glass bottles, or tin cases, either 
dry, jirc'served, or *ii spirits, chocolate made from ordinary cocoai, vinegar, gigs, carriage, or 
curriage-boxes, frames, wheels, harness for either one or the odier, matting for houses, carts for 
carrying people, sociables, side saddles, porcelain, ink and sana stands, and juiy other article of 
crockervware, not included in the tariff, chandidiors, liqueur or wine glass(^s, plain of ordinary 
glass (No. 1), those of either blown or cut glass ordinary, and the German ordinary cut, and such 
like (No, tf), those; of plain glass, blown or rut, with cut or plain bottoms, ordinary (No. 3), cham¬ 
pagne, or beer glasses, mugs, glas.ses (direitos), from ten to one in a quart, glass bottles holding a 
quart or more, all these articles being of Nos. 1 and U; black or dark glass bottles holding the 
same quantity, including those which are used for liqueurs, or Le Roy ; tavern glasses far as one 
“ tlanada" (.seveu-tentlis ofa gallon) flasks of ordinary glass with stoppers of the same up to three 
pounds or more, or without shqipers of two pounds or more, those with wide mouths with stoppers 
i>f the same to hold four pounils nr more, or witbout.stoppers for opodeldoc, glasses for lamps, 
planks of mahogany or any other fine wood, and furniture made of any wood whatsoever, shall 
pay forty per cent. 

Ahtici.e V.—All other article.*, except the following, imported from foreign countries shall 
pay thirty per cent. 

1st. Steel, tar, zinc in bar or sheet, lead in ditto, ditto pewter in bars or rods, iron in bars, rods, 
plates, or tongues for foundries, tin, niitgall, tin in sheets, brass in plates, ivory, sidtpetre, withes, 
cod fish, stock fish, or any other, cither dry or .salt, biscuit, jerked or corned meat, aniseed, wheat, 
flour, white or coloured kid, calves’ skins for shoes, ditto varnished, pig skins, or ox-hides, green 
or dry, sole leather for shoemakers, or saddlers, copper, and copperas, all of which shall pay 
twenty-five per cent. 

2nd. Wheat in grain, barilla, gold or silver wire, narrow gold or silver lace, wire covered with 
gold or silver thread (fii'ras), thread, fringe, si>angles, gold lace (piMeta), ribbon mailc of 
gold and silver wire (piixMinanos) being of second class gold or silver, ordinary or false, laces of 
the same kind or woven with sewing silk, linen thread, cotton or silk laces, or cntrrmoh) of 
plain cotton, net laces of cotton, silk, or twist (/oicn/), cambric handkerchiefs of cotton or linen, 
and silk sashes, all of which shall pay twenty per cent. 

,‘)rd. Books, maps, geographical globes, math^aticul instruments, surgical or chemical ditto, 
dress pieces, velvets, or d.miasks worked with silver or line gold, sewing silk or twist, and hair for 
hair drossi-rs, shall pay ten percent. 

4tli. Gobi or silver wire (ramlitfio) thread cord, narrow lace, wire covurcd with gold or silver 
thread, thread, fringe, gold lace, spangles, gold lace (palk ta), lace, tapes, and all other articles of 
this nature being oifine gold or silver shall pay six per cent. 

Ath. Coals, gold for gilding, or any silver articles and utensils, shall pay five per cent. 

6th. Gold or silver jewellery, or any manufactured gold articles shall pay four per cent. 

7th. Loose diamonds and other precious stones, seeds, plants, and new races ol useful .iniuials, 
shall pay two per cent. 

Artici.e VI.—All these duties shall be calculated cither by taking the valuation marked in the 
tariff which is annexed to this regulation, of the article to be cleared, as often a.s the (piaiitity rt*- 
ferred to in the said valuation bo contained in the merchandise about to be cleared, oj iqnm the 
invoice value, sworn to and signed by the principals of the «'omincreial liousi's who clear^he gV>d.s. 
when the same shall not be reformed by the sci/iires (iw/iwgi/nem.*) of the regulation of "the 22nd 
ol .Tune, 1K36 (which may always take place in such casi's'), taking the hundredth jmrt of it multi- 
jilieil by the “ quota” of the duties, when the merchandise shall not have any jiarticular fixed valua¬ 
tion ill the tarifi, but only a note of ad valorem duties. 

Akiicle VI1.—The duties hitiierio jiaid for clearances of trans-shipment, or re-exportation, 
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aru reduced to one per cent upon the value of the merchandise, but this reduction depends upon 
the definitive approbation of tltc general legislative assembly, and therefore all tliose persons who 
require such clearances before the said approval bo given, must find good security, if the goods be 
cleareti for the coast of Africa, for the payment of fifteen aud a half per cent, brides the one per 
ceni al)ove referred to : and of two and a iialf per cent if fur any other places out of tlie empire 
the said duties to be paid into the public coffers, sliould thisVeduction not be approved. 

AaricLE VIll.—.Tliese clearances sliull be calculated by dividing tlie valuation of the merchan¬ 
dise to be trans-shipped or re-exported by the number wnich represents tlie relation in wliich it 
stands as rfgards the value of tlie said merchandise, and taking the quotient, wholly or in part us 
often as the unities or parts thereof may be Contained in tlie duties to be paid, or by arbitration as 
laid down in the SI Ktli article of the regulation above referred to, when'the merchandise shall have 
no fixed valuation in the tariff. The clearances for trans-shijiment or re-exportation to ports witliin 
the empire, which are'now effected without paying the duties of c,msumption, are provisionally 
suspended until a better regulation be made on tliis subject. ' 

Artici.k IX.—The additional imposts for business of the office (cxpedk’nlc) and ware¬ 
house rent, hitherto paid upon merchandi.se, sliall henceforward be included in llie duties for con¬ 
sumption, and in order to comply with the law wliich orders the separate entry of this latter, 
twenty per cent shall be deducted at the end of each mouth from the whole amount of the taxes 
and duties for consumption, atid the sum so deducted shall he divided into .seven parts, two of 
which shall be considered as eqii'valent to the one percent destined as a six monthly security for 
the interest on the loan in London, and the other five as ciiuivalent to the two and a half destined 
for the destroying of pajier currency. 

Article a. —All mei'chandise, whether cleared for consumption, trans-shi[imenl, or re-expor¬ 
tation, shall pay one rpiartcr per cent on its respective value foi each month it may remain in the 
warehouses of the custom-houses of the enijiire, which shall lie calculated in the same manner as 
laid down in the eighth article for the clearances for trans-shipment and rt'-exportatioii, giving, 
however, fifteen days Free to “ Estiva” merchandise, tliiit is, liquid, soap, &e., and two months to 
dry goods. 

Article XL—Notes for clearances must declare the foreign niea-uie or weight lediiced to 
Uraziliun, without which the) will not he ilistrihutcd; foreign luciisure in length (r/c cxtnwao) 
must always be reduced to the Ilmzilian “vara,” and the others to* the measure or weight by 
which the valuation is fixed in the tariff upon merchandise to ho cleared, and which it ought to 
{lay, or to that measure or weiglit hy which the article is commonly sold in the market, should the 
duties be marked in the taritf ad valorem. 

Article Xil.—Theoflicer (JeUnr), to whom the clearance shall he given, must cxauiine the 
reduction or weight, increasing or decreasing it its may be necessary ; he shall decltirc the quiintity 
and inches which the goods have in width in “ vtiras,” or any other measure or weight, always iti 
extenso. In the clcaninccs of goods for which the duties must he paid per sipiure “ vara,’’ the 
officer (feilor) must reduce them to this measure, and declare the number of stpiaro varas they 
contain, as well as the dtity to he paid for each addition. 

Article Xlll.—In order to ascertain the number of square varas, the officer (J'fUnr) after 
having found theex.act number of single varas, will nndtiply this liy the iiumhcr of inches in tiie 
width of tlie article, and divide proiliict by flirty. Tlie tpiotient ohuiined by lids operation will 
show the exact number of sipitire varas. For example, twenty-five varas of calico, being twenty 
inches in width, 

•25 

_?« 

40)5(»t)( 12 j 

. 480 

• 120 
40=i 

contains twelve and a half sqiuue varas. 

In those articles which are not measured hy the single vara, such as handkerchief!! and shawls, 
but upon wliicli the valuation is imposed by the s(|iiare vara, the officer (fiilor) must take the 
length and width, and multiply one hy the other ; and having obtained the number of stpiaru 
inctu|S(’vhiufi caoli handkerchief or sliawl c<inUiin.«, he must multiply it by the product of the lengtii 
and widths and afterwards divide tliis product hy I.COO, the (piotieiit will give the number of 
square valus upon which the lax is to be calculated. For example, ten dozens of handkerchiefs, 
thirty inches square: 
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The ton do7.cn.s, or 120 liandkerohi<;fs, contain sixty-seven and a half square varas. 

AftTH i.r. XIV.— Wlien in llic noto lor clearance any article shall be included which ought to 
pay ad valorem duties, the officer (fritor) after the (piantity shall state how much per cent it 
ought to pay, and h« shall enter in the column of imposts the valqp of the invoice, in order that 
the person wlio makes the calculation may, after deducting the duties, enter the amount in the 
column of imi)o.sts, making the following declaration at the eiitf thereof: “ I have examined the 
merchaiiilisc and entered the impoits (and award.s for damage when there sluill be any) or duties 
ad valorem according to the tariff. 'I’lie person who makes the calcftlation must multiply the 
number of sqiuare varas, or any other inctLsurc, or weight by the imposts, enter their amount in 
tlu! respective column, and sum up, and having also examined the reductions, shall enter the fol¬ 
lowing declaration : " the additions and imposts or duties ad valorem agree, and it must pay for 
duties of impentation and store rmit jicr cxtcimo." Underneath the sum of the duties he must enter 
the amount to be paid for store rent, making the following declaration : “subject to store reiU." 
Another iKTson must tli<-n examine the sums .and calculations, and decltire the suras and calcu¬ 
lations agree, anti mti^t pay, ntnnely, 

Unties for coiisumpt'io:. dollars 

.Store rent.*. „ 

AitTitLi- XV.—IVlieii any part of the goods submitted for clearance shall be damaged, two 
officers (fdlores) named by the itispcctor, and in Ins presence shidl proceed to make the examina¬ 
tion, and declare the (piantity damaged, and decide how much per cent shall be deducted from 
the impost on account of that damage. The officer (feitor) who makes the clearance, referring to 
this decision, tnaikcd with the initials of the inspector, shall declare the (piantity damaged, and 
the deduction decided upon, and he shall enter the imposts in the respective column with the 


said deduction, for example ;— 

2400 square vaias ofeolonr(;d calico, impost in the tariff.. 8.400 reis. 

88 ditto damaged, with twenty live per cent deduction; impost awarded... 300 „ 


These declarations of award for damage shall be signf>d by the inspix’tor, without which the 
‘‘ealculistas” shall not jirocecd with the clearance. Whenever deductions are mmle on account 
of damages, the first " calculista” shall ileelare on llie margin of tl'.e elearanee, tlie total aniotint of 
the said dednetioiis to be taken from tlic duties, as in the case above referred to ;— 

Loss by award for damages at eiclit per cent. 800 dollars. 

Aicriia.i; XVI,—In the elearaneos of mercliandise, the following points .arc to be observinl:— 

1. The value stated in the invoice shall inelftde vvorkinanship, precious stones and metals,%nd 
the whole shall he subject to seizure as well a-s other merebaiidise. 

2. In the measurement of the goods, a (piartcr of an inch shall not be taken, hut if it exceed 
tliat qu.antity it must be taken as half, and exceeding fins latter, it must be considered as one inch. 

3. In the not^s for clearances, only tlu: mercluimlise brought in one vessel shall be included; 
there must be as many notes as there may bi' vessels having merchandise to clear. 

Akticlk XVII.—The statistical returns, which must be drawn up in the custom-houses, shall 
declare the cpiantities cleared in S(puirc varas, or other measures, or Brazilian weights, for which 
purpose the officers (feitorcs) shall also declare in the clearances by invoice, the duties paid tind 
the quantities dedneted by award for damages. 

Ahtic.i.I': Will.—Regarding the goods put np at auction for consumption in consequence of 
the length of time they may have been in the sfor(^ of the enstoni-luuise, beyond the time given 
by the regulations ; and those sold before that time shall have expired because of th(?lw being 
generally (Inmaged, verifii'd by an t'xaraination made by the olfici'rs (feitores) according to the 
regulation now in force, the ad m/((rcw duties shall be collected from the price obtained at the 
sale, if they should lie so classed in the tarifl'; and when they are goods upon which tlie tariH|im- 
posus fixed taxi's, thirty per cent sliall always be collected upon the prices obtained at anetion and 
not upon the fixed taxes. 
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Asticlh XIX.—Tile stnrop-dii^ established by the law of the illst of October, 1843, shall be 
included in the imposts in the tarin. 

AitTicLE XX.—The government is authorised to impose upon goods of any foreign iiution 
which may put heavier duties upon Droziliati nierchundise than upon that of a like nature of any 
other country, a diflerential duty, which may counteract tje evil cfftvt of the ine(iuality, or oblige 
it tb abojjsh that duty ; but that difierential duty shall cease immediately ujam the cessation of 
the said iiic<|uality. 

Artici.k X.Xl.—A difturential duty shall also be collected in the custoiii'-houscs of Brazil njion 
the meichandise of tliose nations which receive greater duties for tonsuinption upon goods im¬ 
ported to their ports in Brazilian vessels, thtn upon those imported in tlieir own sliiiis, proceeding 
will) them in the .same manner, as with those mentioned in the foregoing Article. 

Aeticl* XXll.—Thedutii’sor imposts in the present tariff shall nyt he increased within the 
IhiaiH'ial year; but the«government may order the payment in gold gr silver, of the twentieth part 
of those which may be above six and less than fifty per cent of.the prices of the merchandise, or 
even diminish them as may appear most retpiisite. 

AaTici.t; XXIII.—All laws contrary to the present are revoked. 

Hio dc Janeiro, August, I'2, 1844. 

(Signed) MANGEL ALVES BRANCO. 
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Articles Exported from Rio de Janei.o, during the Financial Year 1841-1842. 
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! 3.07H 

Tobacco . 


|Ra»li.,.. 

I 4,2:12 

Rum. 

22U.riK2 

Curacr.... 

! 3,970 

Rice. 

, 14U(W 

SniifT. 

1 3,4X5 

Woods (precious). 

129,.307 

Came Secea..... 

1 3,192 

Maodioc Plim.'. 

i 

.d*ea*nubi. 

1 1,709 

Sweetmeats.^ ....' 

! 77,197 

jPotatCMW......' 

1 • I.A36 

Tapioca.... 

1 42,22(1 

‘Arrow Root.1 

[ 1.023 

Horns. 

20,044 

:VVool. 

, l..70f! 

Birds and Quadrupeds... 

23.0.'H) 

Cheese. 

1,137 

Bacon.... 

1 I7.1U 

Snap... 

78H 

Bisiuiit. 

1 10.041 

(Slue. 

550 

Ipecsctiaiiha. 

; ist^s 

, Precious Stones. 

459 

Itkjrn. 

13.212 

[Hoofs. 

32(» 




2ri0 

icigar..*. 

' I2in3u 

Clio* (date. f.. 

• 125 


1 1(U73 


‘ 10:1 



10 


7.72M 


48,119 

Ubiects of NatumI Hist... 

7.HK3 





Total. 

• 2»,BKG.K,')0 

Curried forward.... 1 

1 22.317,473 

1 



Vessels employed in Kxportiui; the aljove. 


COCNTRIKS. 

\VSBCl8. t 

Tonnage. 

COUNTRIKS. 1 

Vessels 

! Tonnage. 


uunilu'i. 1 

tons. 


nuinher. 

tons. 

American. 

113 i 

3H.2S!1 

Brouglit lorward.... 


110.880 

Ructios Avreau. 


.111 

Neapolitan. 

! M 

1 2.3i'J 

Austrian.. 

11 ) 


Norweiciaii. 

I 2 

i 57H 

Bel^mn. 


2,321 

'Oldenburg . 

I 

1 247 


'•f 1 



lU 

1,441 

Chilian. 

■397 

PorrugiiiNic.i 

.77 

10.721 





4 

i.'m 

Dutch. 

2 1 

177 

' Ruuiiuu.1 

1 

.521; 

Krench. 

20 

r.«s4 

Sardinian.1 

35 

<1,400 

llauiburgese. 

•ill 1 


Spanish. 

17 

4.3!H 

i.uliec. 

1 : 

.3iin 

.Swedish.1 

12 

15,0.55 

Carrit't^ for ward. 

3(0 1 

IKi.M'tfi 

1 Total.! 

.509 1 

169,.57.7 


B\CiS of Coffee, IGOIbs. each. Exported from Rio de Janeiro. 



1841 

IK42 1 

1 x 43 1 

1 

1841 

1 1842 1 

1843 

COUNTRIES. 


1 


COU NTRI E8. I" 





Quantity. 

Quantity, j 

Quantit>. 


Quantity. 

Quantity 

Quafttity. 


JOOIIh e.ich 

MiOlbs each. ItdilbH. each.’ 

!l60lbs. each. 

lOOibji. each. lOOlbs. each. 

Antwerp. 

3i:tlu 

7H.79:i ■ 

.70.2*i4 1 

BroufiUt forward.. < 

4CH.H17 

’ 63:4,177 ' 

514,891 

Bremen.. 

32.7 lb 

1‘2..742 

20,890 Portugal. 

12,901 

! 43,64:4 

14,014 

Cape of Good Hope.. 

8,108 

1H,(,37 

I*4,i:t4 <CpHin. 


I • 

5,126 

Channel. 

02,779 , 

104,11-2(1 

H(I..7I8 

Sweden. 

20,511 

, 31.324 1 

21.401 

Denmark. 

47.040 1 

32.021 

:i«.773 'Trieste. 

62.*2(« 

> 111,607 i 

73.ri01 






431,222 

1 351,1422 , 

.548.011 

Hamburfc. 

s 197.5MI 1 

183,580 

184 >23 ' 

V eiiiee... 

lU,l9lt 

2.5.10 

9,n:>o 




382 


1.988 

.1,008 I 

. 7 . 4.79 



76^934 






Total. 

1,013,66.7 

1,179,231 ! 

■ 1 


Carrietl forward.. 

408,817 ' 

«:i;i,.s77 . 

'.UJtOl 



Casi-s of Sugar Exported from Rio de Janeiro. 




1841 

1842 

184:4 


IH4I 

1 1X42 

1843 

COUNTRIES. 




COUNTRIES. 





Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 


Quantity. 

; Quantity. 

Qiiantiity. 


rases. 




CASt S. 

raseH. ^ 

riSes. 

Cape of Good Ilopr,. 

113 

4 IN 

101 

Brought (orwurd.. 

7,920 

11,719 • 

t>4«ni 

British Channel.... 

1317 

1,001 

8*21 

Sweden. 

171 

619 

90 


055 

07 



1.886 







43!.^ 

Mediterranean. 

118.7 

l.tiOil 

408 

Venice. 

428 

319 

Portugal. 

2:iHi 

2.6,77 

1497 

Other ouuntriea .... 

60 

i 471 

292 



4,094 







. (« 



in,Aii;> 

■ 1.1,0.79 

9433 

Carried forward.. 

T!tm 

11,749 

ri4«o 
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IIiPEs Exported from. Rio do. Janeiro. 




1642 

1643 

Rjmm 

1841 

1642 

1643 



Quantity. 

^Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Antwerp. 

British Channel. 

Denmark... 

Kranco. 

Uanse Towns. 

Holland. 

Mediterranean. 

number. 

IKK) 

a,C52 

1.101 

20.42(» 

flj«7 

22,311 

number. 

S.075 

25.260 

4,054 

23.085 

11,617 

37,^23 

niimbi^r. 

17.220 

25,361 

0,149 

24,109 

at.034 

600 

97,502 

Brought forward.. 

Portufi^. 

Spain... 

Sweden.’ 

Trieste.. 

United States. 

Other countries. 

Total. 

* niimimr. 
07,157 
• 64,760 
5,224 
4A43 
10.000 ' 

• 199 

number. 

107,844 

55,511 

, »V6I 
' 10,664 

3,262 

iiun*'>er. 

203,196 

92.049 

7.515 

6,800 

17/»14 

15.925 

09 

Carried forward.. 

•57^*57 

107,644 1 203,106 

• 1 198,os* 1 84.1,070^ 


Commerce bctwecH JirazU ant! the Vniled Thu coioniurce b<»twt'lBn llrajr.iI and thu United Staten conahita 

chiefly lo thu exchange of unuful productionn, the consuniptinn of wliioh in cotiNtaotly on thu increase. This circiim* 
stance gives reason tu expect tSiat the cumnieroe between the two countries wiM continue to expand in the future os 
it has done heretofore, in proportion to tlieii mutual increase of population. 

It will be seen trom the following tabli’s, that the iniportutions fiom Uraxil to the TTuited States hare increased in 
twonty-one years from the value of fl05J‘iG dollars to 04 H,h| 4 dollars per auiiiim. During the same fuiriod the Apurts 
from the United States tu Brazil have lucreusetl from l.JlHIjftO dollars tu 2 ,(t 0 l,dii 2 dollars. 

The principal articles of iniportdljun from Brasil tu the United States, arc coflee« suKnr, iind hides. The principal 
exports to Brazil are floor and cotton manufactures. Numerous other articles are roiistautly exchanged between the 
two countries fur their niutiiai conveni^lice and benefit, but not in great quantities. 

^ Brazil has already hocomo one of the gri'atest colTue giowing countries of the world. It supplies the United States 
with more than halt of their annual impurtatioub of that article. Nearly all the commerce between the two nations 
is done by vessels belonging to the United States. The aggregate toiiiiage employed in IH11>12 in conveying exports 
m Brazil, was 38,776. That employed in luaking importations, was 37,056. 


Commercial Arrivals and Departures, Coastwise and Foreipn, during the Year 1845, 
compared with those in the Four preceding Years. 




c O A s 

T W 1 8 K. 

1 P O 

R K I C 

N 1* (» H T S 

Y EARS. 

A H a 1 

1 

! V A 1 «. 

1 J) R p A n 

T f It K *8 j 

1 A R a I V 

\ ( t 

1 |> 1 I- 4 It 

i 

1 V Rh 8. 


1 Vessets. 

1 

1 Tannage. 

! Vessels. 

I'onuage ^ 

1 

V essflH 

'Ion tinge 

i \ usseis. 

'i'olllltlgl*. 


niuntier. 

I tuns. 

1 iiuiuher. 

tons. j 

number. 

tons. 

1 uumber. ' 

tons. 

IVital 161 .').... 

2.373 

1 ]t»,H72 

1 2362 

172.i:ii, 1 

H76 

2(M.2(>I> 

' 6Hl 

271,9.5.5 

„ 1641.... 

2136 

' 109.310 

1 213.) 

l7fU5f: ; 

7,53 

170.Mi9 

' 799 1 

2 lO.MtKi 

„ 1813.... I 

2259 

i 152.011 

1 2282 

1.50,951 ' 

h.'>i 

192,:»»»3 

i J 

25.S.6S4 

1843....I 

2029 

\ 140,637 

j 2015 

15.1,061 1 

603 ! 

iH:(.oor. 

-.1 

! 24l,7(.9 

„ iHtl....! 

161.5 

1 1-33,(lUI 

1 1929 

I3'l..'i01 1 

■ or. ; 

20»,1«0 

1 "''.7 1 

^ 270,«.-il 

Average.! 

2J6:i 

i 152,140 

: 2208 1 

156,105 i 

611 

191.Ill 

1 H34 

25(1,631 


Comparative Export of Produce during the Years 1841, 1842, J848, JH44, and 1845, 
showing the Increase or Diminution in 1845, upon the Average of Five Y'ears. 


YEARS. 

CcKARzn OtIT- 1 
WAsns. 1 

Coffee, j 

1 ■ 

i 

Sugar.' Hides. 

1 

1 4 

j Horns. 

Tanned 

half 

Hides. 

Rice. 

Rum. 

Ruso- 

wuud. 

1 

1 Jpeca* 
tuanha. 

<1 

T(»« 

biujco. 

Ta¬ 

pioca. 

1 Vessels. 

Toniy ' 


; No. 

No. 

! hags. 

cases, , No. 1 

1 Nil. ! 

No. 

I>aii> 

pipes 

dozt.ii. 

« lbs. 

mlls.Ac. 

brh. 

1645. 

.564 

174,320 

,l,206,tm2'14,539 ,215,069 

! 308,(;4(i, 

1 ! 

1 18,399 1 

27.274 

4725 i 

2162 

27,661 

15,(K)3 1 

7454 

1844. 

.571 ; 

107,014 

1,200,.13)' 11,913 1.3I.!I,IS3, .'>4l,43r.| 

1 15,500 : 

1 l,»7f^ 

3604 1 

936 

4.305 

21,670 { 

6123 

1643. 

59(1 

i71,207'1,169.523 

] 9.433 j 34^.07(1 

1.515,0511 

22,335 ; 

I2.l67j 

3206 

1701 


16,161 1 

4GHS 

1612. 

.%9 

10!»,.*>73l|,I70,7.1i; 15,400 | 196,082 

1 382,283 

39,*ttK 

16,191 

3451 

1239$ 

19,113 

31,270 : 

3698 

1641. 

.')20 

I4S,H»3!|.0I3.))I.'> 

19,46.5 j 152,546 

3I0,H.'>3; 

22,100 


2176 i 

12021 

17,607 

28,078 

3086 

Aven^v ... 

• .5C7 

' ltl6.203: 

!l,170.:i32 12,262 ,250.114 

1. 

]4n.otH 

23,054 


3172 

1451 

13,75.1 

22.637 

5949 

Incr^hse iui 

1 



! 1 









1845......| 

17 ; 

6,117 

i 37,730 2,257 I .. 

' 1 ' 


■ ■ 

1 9,391 

12.53 

731 

i 13.926 


2405 

Decrease in' 




j 







j 


1645. 


1 


I 40,42.9 

• 193.032] 

1 5.255 1 





' 7,634 









































CoMrARAiivE Importation into the Port of Rio .Tanoiro. from ForeiL'n Counnie?. of principal Articles in 1S43, 1844, and 1845, and the 

, respective Quantities received from each Cvuintry in 1845. 
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Dkmonstkativk Table of the Value of the Export of Produce to Forei^ Countries 
AvnnY*fiTi(r Pniviiipps of Brazil during the Year 1842—1843. 


JSxpnrtiui; 

i’roYined. 


Kio do 

Janeiro. 


Kspiiitu 

iSuiito. 


iUhia. 


Wheftee to. 

4- 


eountr)'* 

'AuKtneii dotni- 

iiiouii..**. 

Rnlgiutu. 

Hanseatic cities 

Denmark.. 

iVniteil States... 

'France...' 

kireat BiUain... 

ISpain.. 

Italy . 

Ionian laintidB.. 

Portui^al. 

Holland........ 

J'orts id Pneifir.. 
AiKeiitiiie.Stat«A 
KiiNKia. 

Swedrii . 

Iiirkey .. 

Pol I oitsutitplioii 
' ol ti-Miels. ... 

.. 

tiut^u.iy Stdtc. 

Il'nipiiay Stiite.. 
AttHtri.iK dmnu 

I .. 

iHanNiTiticl ovvns 

Oliiii.i . 

Jiiitish Chaiiiioi 

iDeiiin Ilk. 

‘I uitH Staii'M .. 
jArgt imiie 

il in»fuu\. 

iw......... 


Value of 
I’riMluce. 


rials, mar. 

2,4.’!0.U&5 130 
028,471 7I>0 
.3,:UKI,050 5H0 
144,31« 430 
'r>,W»7,27ft 200 
I.I1H,03G 080 
3,027,400 MO 
'^,503 100 
7f7,Ofii 780 
I3.WI.? 4.30 
I,20:>,100 220 
.34,‘*23 700 
<Pi,0.'i3 .570 
7(il.20O 780 
rOMitO 310 
4i;ii.n!i7 000 

37.11.S fMO 
t.0K NO 
370 


..I 


A'a^nas 


)*cri)ai 

bucu... 


.'Fianc. 

l(Tieat litituiii... 

‘Spam. 

ItHly. 

'PortiiK»). 

,Holland. 

’orts of PrtciJic 

ftiissiA.j 

|S>A cdcii.I 

AuHtriuu (|(imi>| 

mmif.I 

Hrltl^ll (!h.iiitu*l| 
llieat llrit.un... 
Sweden.| 

Hanseal id'll will I 
tlieat lirit.mi 
Por(Ui*al. 

Austrian dmut-l 

niuns . 

lIariseciticToxvn<. 
Ulilted Sutes... 
Arg:entim‘ Slater 

ranee. 

Great llritain... 


s(l.t,K7i. 
8'i{»,>«io 
n.O.'i? 239 
4i:i,li.5 lO’t 
ll»3;t73 730 
U 

21041 340 
5.KHI.2 .57 
112,.510 1.57 
2.101,02-) 922 
*2,070 299 
;(00.177 595 
.-.07.1723 2.51 
11,82.5 77.5 
.5.2*23 !fl0 
3f).y2« ;j9fl 


Carried forwartf.. 


00.37H m 
72,399 571 
lO.s'K) 41*2 
.53,013 142 

27,0.5.1 7.57 
571,112 725 
19,.5.51 4H 


9S.1,M>1 ON 
•2H7,01K .’0.0 
*20.) 000 2HK 
157,170 lO’J 
719,t,99 300 
2,*200,98.5 *1K*2 


Totau 


tials. mar. 


2*2,2Vl».:»09 119 
2,0li0 74‘J 


0,215,73.5 939 


190,Osl OJO 


018,32*2 .530| 


29,253.11 :> 970 


Exporting 

Province. 


Wbence to 


country. 
Brougbl'forward.... 


r 

Peruiiin- . 
b«’0(C(m‘4 
tinned.),. 


Parabiba 


(learn.... 


Maraii- 

luni... 


Spain 
Portugal........ 

Holland. 

Ports of Pacific. 

Sweden.. 

Sardinia. 


HanseaticTowias 
boiled Sutes... 
Great Kritaiii .. 
Poitugal. 


Value of 
Produce. 

li.!., mkr. 

!)8,KH 

121 


894 

170,3fi2 

H'JH 

29,ilG 

m 

*2.17,142 

17 

3»I,233 

w> 

31.8G8 

H70 

SS,7()4 

35*2 

GN4,I).)8 

328 

:H,78» 

872 


HanKeaticTowuM 
Cnited States.,. 
Great Britain... 

Porti^al..I 

iC«nmlT> nut de-! 
chart'd., 

ManseatioTowiinl 
PniteU Stites.. 
|Praiice.,..f.... 

Spain. 

Pnrtii^'al. 

!i?oliaiul. 

tlGreat Britain,. 


St Ca- 
theiiuc's. 


CiiUd] States... 
Ar^'entiiu! Stales 
I nijjoay.. 


Para. 


St, lUulo. < 


Belgium 
'iiansealir'J'owus 
jl'iuted Sltt'es .. 

|Kr.iiice. 

Great Hiitaiii... 

iSpAiu. 

L Portugal. 

jliiiiteil States... 
jAigeiitiiie Statt's: 

il'tiigiiay.I 

'prance, i 


jGroat Britain... 

■ Portugal. 

Ports of Pacilir. 


Grumie 
do Sul. 


Total. 


tuKtri'n do* 
luinions.... 
HaTiHe.iticTtiwns 
I’lined Slates... 

( rijgn.ty. 

France. 

tlreai Uiitain.. 
Portugal...... 

Holland. 

! Denmark. 

Countrus not 
declared ..... 


*7 

200 

4.932 

fl 

185,909 

G2H 

Iti.iri'l 

771 

W,h7Z 

0 

•2.1H2 

47.5 

37,7r)(j 

GH9 

li>7 

UI2 

121.215 

.H3J 

3;W,M7 

77!i 

11,752 

718 

I,*292,109 

245 

.51,281 

(16*2 

9,2f)2 

S90 


400 

11,111 

GOO 

12.K80 

IHO 

279,045 

0*23 

14S,I82 

234 

II-J.iPlH 

00 

•1,209 

l>()0 

•210,507 

<(9K 

*290 

115 

2'U,2H1 

IGS 

31,531 

850 

jr,9 

1*20 

1,77« 

730 

2.*2.3l 

71*2 

48,(»5.') 

45*2 

09,505 

510 

110,135 

inn 

*i34..<sO 

795 

‘20,14.5 

5'i5 

I2»,2(K) 

290 

300,101) 

9.50 

49,231 

715 

.5,9.17 

322 

f>9,50,5 

.510 

228,:nr. 

19.5 


Total. 


mar. 
129,253,115 970 


0,138,489 85*2 

705,312 422 

222,925 599 

1,789,310 149 

87,840 95*2 

820,218 385 

377,959 147 


1,214,IHO 318 


40,M'>9.958 412 


♦ The exportH from Ilio (•ninde wen necessarily small, oHiiig to the civil war in tliat proiince, and the greater 
part of the country in possi^smn of the icImIh ; hot iii IhI, 5 Kio Giaiide exported upu arUs of l.iiOO.tHMi ol hitleH, 

N.B. Ill the above olhciiii exposition, no meiition is made of the value ol the Lxpoits to the i'uust oj Ajrtca, but 
tbe amount is veiy cousideiahle. 

The value of the Gnid Dust and Dismioiids yearly exported by eoiitraimnd, amouuts, upon an average, to— 
Gold Dust, ),imo,(8)» ruls. lor. lnU,(KK)/.J; Diamond.«, 5,900,000 rials, (or, 500,000/.). 

ttio de Janeiro, August, 184G. 












































* Rio GraoUe do S\il >yasi m rebelUon dwrirs the tfeArs I>3*'—1^4.), hut 'sitice the twiddle of the \t*ar l'*44, foreign trade has increased «o rapidly in that prorince, that during 
the tinancial year ending the 3«th of June, Ih 45. th- amount,of foreign iroiHirts entered for consumption at the Rio Grande custom-house alone (and exclusive of that of Porto 
Alegre, was rials.- -Rio de Janeiro, August. »-Im 
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OPFtciAi. Account of the BtAtonial and Internal Pnntlcrt Debt of Braail. 


Yearendinp EXTERNAL. 

30th of June. 


Nominal Capital u'r m i> u at Brazilian Cur* 

ill SterlinV N T E H N A L. 


IH.37 

Brazilian loans 
cent*. 

Do. do. 

in l«nndon^ 1 

do.. 


Inscribed 1. 5 
I)o. do. 

and 0 per cent.. 
do. 

rials. 

.J 

.. 22,503,>,<17 

IHHS 

Do. 


do.. 

lit >5,000 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

2.3,300,00(1 

ih:pi 

Do. 

do. 


5.555,000 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

2K,l>T3,r,»rfl 

Ili4» 

Do. 


do... 

•Md 0,000 

I>0. 

do. 

do. 

20,575,200 

IMD 

Do. 

do. 

do... 

d.sOo.tiona 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

..I* 

IK 12 

Do. ‘ 

do. 

do... 

i<.,f>oo 

Do. 

do. 

rto. 

4ii.8ai,i(in 


Do. 

do. 

do 

) r.>.o, too 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

43,?K.’<,4()0 

IK41 


do. 

ill).' 

1 ,‘»‘>‘),200 

Do. 

do. 

do.. 

4H,22!.(;00 

Do. • 

Do. 

do. 

do. 



Do. 



4:».52I,«00 

ihiti 

^0.1 .1 

it.oon.yoo 

Do. 

do. 

df. 

..! 4H,035,200 


Paper nion<'3k in ciiciilrtTion in the empire lot which 
govcriiTiient ih r4‘apiUirtthlc...... 4K^li30,H53 riala. 


Rin or. JAaKilte, 15//r o) iH|(} 

( DMl’AitATivi. Table of the ILM'ime «•! Braxil Irom the e.ir l‘<17 to HIK, an comparod with the Rereniic aituall) 
receded in liie Three Pinau'int ^ earh ntideiiiientiinied. 


(! V. N K ]( A*. 1! K V K N I' K. 

A (’ r A L 

IK1I^12 i 

. \ It i:4’ E 1 V 

• 

IMi -13 j 

K D 1 N 

iK-l't—11 

Calculated for 
is)7 and 1K48. 

Import... 

Maritime despatch, .inchora^e dues, tcv 

Intcrn.il imposts. 

Special imposts levieil in Rio Janeiio. 
Extraordinary iiitemal imposts. 

t siiS'j- 

1 iiiN. •. 

H,«5-<4,u2K 1 

5(i7.MI i 

2.K52,2''2 1 

r.b57.020 I 

otn.s'rii ; 

H4'l,027 

rials. 
10,150.310 
715,7I'» 
.3,021,(25 
2,112.03', 
720.1170 
k:,0.312 

rials. 

13,25-1,000 

020,000 

3,0<>0,(K>0 

2,4«»,5.‘i0 

820,000 

40n.(KKl 


10 203.201 , 

1.5.».5I,7‘*I 

iK,210,110 

20,03;».f»50 

Imposts as guarantee tor six luonths' dividend 

550,310 1 

1 

4‘»2.2I|0 

.5.3(n3(>h 

027,420 

Imposts for the aniortisatinn of tin* papt'r riir. 

2,0.37.200 1 

2 72.'..W4 1 

2.M5,V3:t 

.3.23.3,021 



I a,700.02*< 

20,001.311 



• 'J'lieHe hpediU pmceeiU ol a certain per cewtajre l.iid on the import and export trade ol the country for 

the piirpOHca above-uietiliniied, have not hi'eti applied for aumc years to the pur|)oses they arc lUstiiiod. No amorti* 
satiou oi the paper currency has taken place siuce iKJtl. 

Uio i>£ Janeiro, Ifi/A of AuiiHst, Hio. 


OrKieiAi. Statement of the Kec^^iptn and Expenditure of the Empire of Brazil in the Pinanciai Years unclermen- 
tioitrd» showing the Division of her Expenses amongst the difthrent Departments of State, and tlie yearly cal* 
CHlated DiTicits in the Kevenue, ____ 


Financial 

Years. 

Receipts 

calculated. 

j Expenditure 
calculated. 

Calculated Deficit. 

Surplus. 

Department of 
Empire. 



rials 1 

11. 

i HaU 

mar. 

rials 

mar. 

rials 

mar. 

rials roar. 

1830 

37 .... 

1.3,021,7 10 

1 

13,5»t,r>71 

571 

•170 825 

571 



1.02.5,150 

300 

18 <7 

-IS.. . 

I2.2(i i,2e ■ 

) 

j 1.3,150,371 

H51 

88.5,100 

k53 



l.Mll.ftH 

0 

IK3M 


13,003,‘J^O 

1 

! 13.022,C.07 

O 



4o3oI 

077 

1,527,072 

0 

lh.lO- 

-4o- .. 

1 l,100.>2*> 

» 

; 15 230.175 

02 

1,03;i.01(* 

02 



l,5»17.538 

Q 

IS 10 

-11_ 

11,000,000 

1 

. 17,030.. .>3 

432 

3.1)30,003 

432 



1,820,083 

0 

|S41 - 

12.. . 

1 1.352 000 

0 

20,51*1.000 

031 

I».2i2.li00 

034 



2.210,8.54 

120 

1812 


1 5,200,OOO 

I 

i 2(M'2I,HI3 

0 

• .5,721,843 

0 



2,5li|.710« 

»800 

iNl.t 

11.... 

d;..5oo,(nh) 

> 

2.3.120,Nia. 

7K3 

0,020.800 

0 



3,182.004 

0 

1KI|. 

• 15_ 

l(»,K.'ld,000 

1 

20,320.520 

Ml 

0, IHI..520 

441 



2,800.203 

0 

1845 

. . 

2r>,ooo,ooo 

) 

2<;,002.2:il 

570 

(.02.231 

.570 



2,810,517 

0 

CHIO.. 

-47..., 

2iino(i.oou 

) 

27,330,22<> 

785 

.3..330. i20 

7S5 




0 

IM7- 

18 ... 

2 l^Srt0.(Kl0 

I 

27,270,^07 

OH 

i.lTOhOT 

Oil 

.... 


3.l8»5,731 

n 





Tetiil... . 


10.550,r.K3 

508 


(•77 




Financial 

Years. 

Department of 

J ustice. 

■Department of ar. ! 

Department of 
Finance. 

Depnrtm*4it ol 
i>f mine. 1 

Department of 
Foreign AlTairs. 


rials 

roar. 

rmU 


rials 

m.ir. 

riaK 

mac. 1 

rials 

mar. 

1 ‘*30-37.... 

072,033 

220 

2,(.0.5,20.1 

75,1 ‘ 

3.7.5^ (;8.5 

50 

U(5 318 

3d0 

1 sUIH 

800 

1..I7— 

7(.2.230 

"88 

:i,l‘0,007 

.*.'•3 ' 

f).«3‘'.J04 

■2.;4 

I.U.15 SO.t 

IIS 1 

1-27 riK 

8(H) 

1838 30.... 

800.04(1 

3") 

3,11.1.22.1 

.580 1 

5,8; ; .085 

.50 

2.131.030 

3s,. 1 

. 1(|.U30 

•120 

1830 to.... 

850,737 

051 

3.5K<,,ur» 

.IM 1 

«„3*Ml.l25 

Kir, 

2 (a. 102.3 

1k2 

Id i.T.14 

800 

1840- 41.... 

l.(U(i,"«l 

20 

1»,0|3.M35 

020 ' 

o.roD.oJi 

•21 

2 T(>-».ls.l 



0 

1811 12.... 

l.iiiis.riv I 

lt).l 

, 0.107,015 

1*2 ' 

7.7(5o.05 1 

4;si 

2.(}7l>.2‘»l 

«:t.i j 


.300 

1842 43.... 

1.132,-114 

588 

5.3(M),1S1 

372 1 

8.823.585 

171 

2.,M>7 HI7 

IK. ! 

470, li.'» 

0 

lH4:t.-44.... 

I.WW.MH 

441 

.5,8;>1.sIiO 

8.i0 , 

O.isa.Mo 

571 

2,732..5(U> 

1 14 

.53.>.0(>i 

soo 

18M-4.5.. .. 

I,I7I.7'K1 

175 

8.702.{»28 

411 

!».72!i,28l* 

778 

.3,«{i8,53(; 

77 ! 

1.5I.7IO 

'• 0 

IKI.'I 4(1.... 

1.000,101 

0711 

0,008.488 

.10 • 

0.3(17.011 

452 

.3,037.212 

ir* * 

;*7 J), IOh 

u 

Idlii— 17..,. 

1,(142,427 

'(28 

0,171 ran 

200 

I2,2M>,3M 

718 

3.IS..M5; 

oa;» , 

.'StO.OOC 

0 

1«47-4H.... 

l,(i«0,0S.5 

731 

0,170.707 

58.3 

12,110,732 

207 

.1,1.1 l..'‘•0S 

30.1 1 

.50I.J70 
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EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 


ARMY AND NA^Y. 

The military staff is considered on an extensive and large scale. There is 
also supported a large corps of military police or gendarmepe, and a' national 
guard. The national guard is organised by law; and all males from eighteen to 
forty-five years of age are enrolled !n it. * Tliey are equipped at their own cost, 
tbe nation furnishing arms and ammunition. The national guard performs sen¬ 
tinel duty daily Bt*the palace and public offices. 

Captain Wilkes says, “The navy is not effective; they want seamen, and are not 
likely to have any. A naval academy is established for the education of cadets or inid- 
shipnicu. Here they enter at twelve years of age, rfcciving some of the first rudiments 
of education, and remain four years. After passing an examination, they are sent to 
sea, serve there four years,Snd if found qualified are then promoted to*second lieutenants. 

“ The military academy they enter later, remain seven years, passing through various 
courses of study, and if found competent, they are made lieutenants. From what I un¬ 
derstood, the system o(* education is very imperfect.” 

Standing Ahmy. —The standing army of Brazil consisted, in 1844, of ‘^4,244 officers 

and soldiers, viz.:— 






iniiiiber. 

TriMipB of liuc.. .. .. 




\oIuiiteera RUti rocrtiitn.... 



1,709 

National guarUfi iu service.. 




troops of the line in 

1844, were distributed in the 

provinces as follow 

1 C 0 l N r R l E s. 

i 

{ Mon 

C 0 l’ 

N T R t 

E S. Mun. > 

, 

niiinher. 


iiiimhet. 

illio de Janeiro. 

' 2,4,NS 

Brouelit forward. 12ji76 

Bahia. 

. .. f.2fi 

l*offiiambucti. 

731 





. 

I AUhoa*. 

HI 

Rio Grande do Norte. Hi; 


87*1 



. .Tsl ' 

iOiiyasE. 

234 

Piauliy ... 


302 

jRio Giande do Sul...... 

... 7,73H 

Varauliani 


. K13 1 

}Sauta CatharuiH. 

ni 

l*ara. 


. i.ijH ; 





Carried forth ard. 

12.H7.. 

*To»»l.... 

. 17,'W.S 

Brazilian Naval Force 

1844. 


- —M. - 

- 



- 

! 

1 VesBoU in Cuinnaliision. 

VeiMClii \ eaMsIa , 

VESSEL 


_ - 


III (un> 


' Ve*,si*l(t. 1 

Men. 

<;un« 

Ordinary. iletaiioiJ j 


’ KUIIllM'r.f 

uuraber. 

uuiuber. 

itUTiiVier. uunibt'r. - 

.Shipo of the >ioe_ 



,, 

1 ] 

'.Krigatea. 

. 1 

103 

u 

2 2 

CorveticN. 

. 

80H 

JH2 

i 

.Brigh . 

. « 

273 

44 


'ItrigH and bcIiooimth. 

. • • 7 

37fi 

70 


1 l*a*afhoi». 

.... 4 

177 I 

*ifi 


jhchooDera. 

. It. • 

277 ' 

32 

1 

. S achu. 

. U) 

249 

11 


jOnttcr. 

. 1 

•M ' 

1 


OunboatB. 

. n 

112 

12 

t i 

SteajDiera ... 

..... r, 

214 

12 

2 ' 

iTranaportt. 


}2M 



Total. 


2H30 1 

3.10 

1 7 ' 


Aaval Officers, 1844.—Admiral, 1 ; Vice-admirals, 2; Commanders of the Squa- 
droifs, 'b; Commanders of Divisions, 8; Post-captains, 16; Captains, 30; Com¬ 
manders; GO; First-licntHnants, 160; Second-lieutenants, 240 ; students in the Naval 
Academy, 67. 

The JwUciury .—^The department of Civil Justice is administered by the following 
officeis :—I. Justices of the Peace, elected by tire |)eoftlc ; 2. Municipal Judges, ap¬ 
pointed by the crown ; 3. Judges of Orphans, ditto ; 4. Judges of Common Law, ditto; 
5. Judges of the Supreme Court, ditto. 
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OKsnilll^iOKof of tbe Crowtb of tliio Province and the Province of Pernambuco and Aiaftoar. 


NAME OP TIMBER. 
No. 

1. Sicicuipera-aaaou- 

„ .inoriiu... 

A. Ainarello-Tenatico .... 
4 . „ Pier d'algadao. 


«*«.«««. Towh«tPurpo« 
. i a^^plicablc. 


ijoiig:.' Cube*.’ 
I l«et. ; fi'ct. I 


beaoiR of tibips 

( bends, knees, ribs 
( &c., of HbipH 

fplaiiking and ebo- 
aeu piece# fui 


Quantity. 

uiiliiiiiteci 

y du. 

le do. 


Gravity. 


Peculiar Quality. 


i heavier than wateri ^ * ****^‘^ 

i strong tough fibre, 
^ de. G>etl4sting. 
stroivg, eamly 


less than water 


do. 


5. M -Buzuntao. 

7b 

, 2 

1 • 

i ornamental fittingH ; 

do. 

beavieg 

6. Camasari . 

UHJ 

' -n 

^ ships' masts j 

\ do. 

les.H 

7 . „ Branco . 


i •• 

i i 

do. 

do. 

H. „ Vermelho. 

60 


1 do. i 

do. 

do. 

fi. Gararoba VemieUio ....’ 


beams, dec. 

do. 1 

1 

10. „ Amarello.. 



do. 

do. 1 

1 do. 

11. Pao d'Oleo.e.. 

80 

1‘ 

(planking ships, 

1 omamontal work' 

1 abundant 

1 

j • do. 

!• 

19. Barabn...| 

60 

! 

! j 

1 oriiatuental work | 

do. 

1 

hein ier 

i:i Curav’^<* dc Nigro. 

GO 

; H 

Miloiks, sheaves, { 
' 1 bridges, Ac. 1 

1 I 

do. 1 

do. 

14. Sapoe airana, VcimelbHi 

hO 

' 1 

1 

1 ( beams of house* 

1 \ and ships 

^ du. 

do. 

15, „ AniareBa 


^ 1 

! do. 

do. 

do. 

Ifl. Imbiriba Branca. 


li 


do. 


17. „ I’rot*. 



do. 

do 

<lo. 

|M. Pao Perro. 


1 

; fii turnccN* work 

do. 

do. 

19. Aiigelim . 


9 

1 do. and b«>anis. 

do. 


19A. „ Margoso.. 



> do ! 



90. barengiuha. 



I f do. and cabinet- 

I I maker,.* 

1 do. 1 

do. 

91. Pitia Marfim. 

HO 

; i 


do. 

do. 

92 Arroba. 




do. 

do. 

„ Branca. 



j • dr». do, * 

do. 

' do. 

94. Angica. 

i;> 

; 1 

1 ornamental 

do. 

1 do. 

Ilullandine.. 

30 

■ 1 

I beams of houses 1 

do. i 

1 lighter 

Vtfi*l)esp«t^. * 

30 

i li 

1 beams, Ac. 1 

do. 

heavier 

•/7. Gitocica.. i 

30 

1 omaiueiilai | 

do 

lighter 

28. Garuauba. 

J.'i 

I 

( beams of houses 1 
'' Ac. ' 

T do. 

heavier 

iV, I-arangWa. 

u* 

1 

• 1 ornami ntal workj 

do. 

lighter 

:i0. Pao Garga. ! 

50 

‘ 3 

planking 

! do. 

! do. 

HI. lacaranda. 

10 

; ' 

omaniental 

[not abundant 

1 heavier 

33. Loiero.... .1 

•W 

1 ^ 

1 flooring and ceiling 

1 abundant 

1 

1 lighte 


53, Cedar. 

54. Genepapo. 

39. Mcaque Bravo. 

36. Ingapore. 

37, Boranhei . 

3H. Pa» CaheUo . 

3b. Pan langsdo . 

40. MuUo Vormelho. 

41. Cuiidem.. 

49. Paebino. 

43. Masarandttba. 

44» Qolandi. 

45. latoM. 

40. Leiteira.... 

47, Mandu. 

4H. Garapato. 

49. Marcia Protv.. 

60. Dorada... 


50 

;io 

hO 

50 

50 

»» 

50 

40 

50 

80 

80 

fiO 

.SO 

.50 

ho 

so 


1 

a 

i 

4 

4 

3 

.*) 

3 

.4 

I 


r ceiling and iote-l 
1 nor work | 
turning and carvingj 
^ f beams, maebi- 
I \ nery, &c. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

catamarans 
beam«, roachi- 
nerv* ftc. 
ornameotat 
beaiiis, Ac. 
do. 
do. 

oTuamental 
beams, &c. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


worked, and tike 
mabogany. 
canary colour, 
easily worked! 
j bard. 

r very elastic, and 
' L does not splinter 
j do. 

} do. 

‘ hard and durable, 
do. 

, oriiaiiit>ntaI, and 
' ' tiiii o! oil, from 
■ ^ which in ex¬ 
tracted the oil 
of copaiba, 
when fiist cut 
brown, shortly 
after molbeiTy 
colour; even 
grained, and 
splits easily, 
fwben first cut 
! \ is deep brown, 
I,; turns nWk Hy 
] j coiitact with the 
I 1. atmosphere, 
very ht^avy and 
durable; splits 
very ea^t]y into 
long laths * fur 
rththt of lionses. 
! hard and durable. 

I do. 

I rvery heavy, com> 
pact, and of a 

I [ brown lOlour. 

, t hard, light yellow, 

I I everlasting. 

! do. 

I t smooth grain, light 
I ^ yellow. 

*] I I close smooth grain* 
J ' f light )«lh>w 
rbard, and takes 
I \ good polish, 
j good work. 

d< • 

do. 

do. 


}; 


! 


do. 

do. 

heavier 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lighter 

heavier 

do. 

ilo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 




bard. 

|sometbing1ike birch, 
j bard. 

{soft; rnaecm wilt 
i not enter. 

IJ soft; free fioni in¬ 
sects, 
light, tough wood, 
bard and durable, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

a sort Of corkwood, 
durable, 
hard. 

durlble.** • 
very^ood. 

dn. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
Jo 









































MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

TRADE AND NAVJGATION OF GREAT RRITAIN WITH CURA, SPANISH AND 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS, AND BRAZIL. 

The progress of the trade of Eiiglaud with Cii'oa, Mexico, and liie slates of 
South America, though comparatively limited by the condition of those countries, 
is still of great importance. 

The exports from England were 



1822. 

1825 


£ 

£ 

To Mexico 

90,000 

1,400,000 

To Columbia 

. . 27,000 

6.50,000 

To Buenos Ayres 

230,000 

1,600,000 


347,000 



3,303,000 



3,650,000 

3,650,000 


Increase .... £3,303,000 

According to the official accounts of the British custom-house the value of 
the exports of England to the new republics in 1824 amounted to the several 
values as follows, viz.: 

£ 

To the Brazilc •. 3.425.324 

To Spanish A.tnerica . 2,377,100 

To the same destination, passing by the West Indies . 4,107,576 

Total exports of Great Britain to the new republics of 

America.10,000,000 

According to the tables published by the French govern¬ 
ment, in the month of May, 1829, France exported to 
the new republics, goods to the value of . . , 640,000 

The United States. 3,330,000 

Sipain, Germany, and other parts of Europe . . 4,480,000 

China and the East Indies .... . 1.150,000 


Total 


19,600.000 
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These reports are exclusive of the‘important exports of British manufactures 
from the British West Indies to the Spanish American Republics. 

A Return of the Numbw and Tolliiafje of Vessels entered and cleared in Trade with 
_ Mexico, troni tlie*¥ear 1820 to the latest Account. 

E N»r E R E D I N W A 111> .S. j CLEARED OUTWARDS. jva^luI“Tf'BrS 
-— „— _ . ...- jaud Irmli pio- 

YEARS. British. Furaign. I •British. j Foreign. ifactAras exjiorl- 

-- .._1_ i«Hi from tho 

Ur , :i . [United Kingdom 

VoMseis ! Tonimgt*. jV«»i»ols , lonnagi'. ToiiiiHgc. jVrsscls., Tonnagt;. 'to Mexico. 











32K ' 



100 




2 

4K0 

1 '* 

1 

1,131 


1 

1,070 

4 

1,210 

1 

0 

1,071 



8fl,3()0 

S 

1.402 

1 

II 

2 ,1KJ 


4()0 

2(;7.4IH 

a 

i 

• 

10 

H,I57 

1 

30(. 

3!ll,17')7 

It) 

l,70.'» 



47 

3,020 

,, 


l,042,(i7H 

!) 

1,2S3 



20 

3.23H 


.. 

471,285 

Ih 

2.01 f> 


.. 


3,h00 

• i 

200 

002 sou 

31) 

0 .:il2 



20 

3,.10(1 

,, 


307,020 

IK 

3..3rt(» 



21 

N.*I02)« 



.103/102 

.irt ; 

fi2;tc 

•• 


ai 

h,W4 

*2 

4k3 

1*78,441 

32 , 

4,I»7I 

a 

ood 


.5,0.50 

4 

0.10 

72g,H.58 

:(1 

0,000 

I 

7H 


3,740 


320 

11 )1>,K21 

32 

5.MI4 

V 

.120 


6..50I 

2 

33« 

421,487 


ii.Koa 

•/ 

4<(( 


5,.*02 j 

2 

•I'.i0 I 

450.010 

.'IS 

7.00N 

) 

21.5 


0 . .10 i 

1 

277 

4023*20 

31 i 

M43 

423 


3,K>*0 



2.54,822 

41 ! 

7,501 



0,120 



520,200 


7,003 , 


, 20 

.5,0.50 . 



430,776 

.31 i 

7,371 ' J 

ort 

20 ' 

4,830 

*3 

370 ! 

000,170 

-.1 

IIMI2i .. ' 


■ 20 

4,302 ! 

1 

t.31 ! 

40.5,330 

Uii 1 

1 ,8(.rt ; ' 


. 31 

.5,83(1 ' 

* 

088 1 

434,1101 


An Account of the ?'innilMT of Ships, (listiiij>;uisliiiiL>' llritisli and Fcn-eijyii, with their Ton- 
naijc, lli.al Iiavc cntcrctl .and cleared for t'ulia from the I jiited Kiu/<'doni during the 
])a''t Five Years, endiiijf the oth of .laiuuirv, i il().—(This Aecoiint for the Year 184(5, 
ilieliides, with t'ulia, ail the other Forei;;'ii \Ve.: Indies.) 


i; NT E R K I) INWARD S. 


CLEARED OUTWARD S. 


Y K A It S, 

1‘iidiiig .‘itli 

January. 

B It I T 1 S 11. 

PC R El C N 

E KIT IS II. 

FOREIGN. 


ilInpH. 


Shit>K. 

Tniinagr. 

SilipH. 

1 ToiiuaKv. 

Sliip0 

Tonnage. 


nuiiilivr. 



tdUA. 

mitnbci 

1 1(1118. 

uiaulKT. 

tonaT 

Nil. 

I.ll 

•o).';77 

32 

0.5‘i7 

103 

1 23.1.17 , 

.52 

173107 

I8J2. 

IK. 

.13 ,.177 

14 

2..'3M» 

142 

1 37,2<i5 

41 

10,077 

NI3. 

143 

47.217 

31 

7,081 

102 

I3.81HI 1 

01 

17.180 

1841. 

117 

•lU.lill 

.53 

I'l.aHi 

130 

3(1,0.50 1 

75 

24,748 

1845.1 

122 

31,712 

41 

I(l,f\3 

lOp 

31,280 

02 

15,300 • 

is4i:. 

200 

5*1,20 1 

7ii 

i6.k<;.'. 

170 

51,750 ' 

100 

27,005 


An Aeeount of tho.NunilHT of Ships, distiii^uisliinp; British and Foreign, with their Ton¬ 
nage, that havik entered and eleared for the l.’razils from the United Kingdom during 
the past Five Yeiu’s, ending the .'5th of .laiuiarV, 184(). 


ENTERED I N W A R I) S. 


CLEARED OUTWARDS 


FOREIGN. 
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COMMKUCIAL STATISTICS. 


An Account of the Numliorof Sliips, distiiipusliin" British and Forcijyn, with tlieirTon- 
na>;t‘, that Inivo entered and cleared for 31c.xico, and tlie other Ports of South America, 
from tlie United Kiiifydoin, during the past five Years, endiiify the oth of January, 
iS-lt). 


KNTI'.nKI) INWAIinS. Cl, EAHKI> OCTWAnns 


Y E A 11 S, 
ending 5th 
January. 

iUll TlSil. 

Ship^. ' Toniiug*’. 

F (FR K 1 « N. 

» It 1 T 1 S H, 

SlnpM. ' 

FOREICN. 

1 Ships ! 

'roiiiJApp. 

< Shipo. 

Touiifigc. 


immitiT. 


• number. 


1 iiuiiibpr. 

^ loiH, 

number. 

tona. 

iKU. 



20 

5,'Ptfi 

; I'.r. 

41.072 

10 

I.bo2 

1812. 

37« 

h2/*20 

ii 

•2.072 

' vx 

‘ 42,030 

1 

«.*27« 

|Ki;i. 

:>tn 

77,i'‘7 

■|H 

11..Mil 

' 'ill 

47 oOl 

■ 21 


1844. 


81,751 

Ml 

1,.V*.» 

•2.V.> 

5.'i,‘2<.| 

1.1 1 


1815. 

357 

«i7.Ui5 

7 

l,*>h. 

i 2oi> 

7h,OI7 

13 ' 

2.310 

|KJ(i. 

.<•20 

M3.«M»‘2 

. 13 

.1.3 IH 


lot 521 

15 ! 

2.!»33 


British and Irish Pro.luee and Jlanufactures Exported from the hiited Kiiifydoni to 

(’uha. 


ARTICLES. ' 

1 

Y'car#*. 

j 1)» dart'd 

1 value. 

A R r 1 C 1. [ s. 



Declared 

'laloe. 




, t 




£ 



18.10 

3,7 11 


( 

IKIO 

ni.MMA 



Ihll 

3.713 


IKII 

IO0.K07 

Apparel, fllopi*, and baber- J 

IH42 

' 4,07.5 

Linen nninufat toro^. incluil- 


1K4-2 


<i4»hery. 


iKl.'l 

f.,.»Kl 

iiig Imcu yarn. 


ISM 

yoi/,Ko 



1811 

3,‘»|o 


1811 

10.1,170 


. 

Is 15 

'.J.T.»3 



IMO 

J13,Ot,.H 



Isjo 

1 3 30 1 







I^II 

1 I.SKj 



IS 10 

I2.k-,{ 

firoan and copper hiahufar. . 


Ik 12 

K.75'^1 



1841 

1 l,s M 

tures>. ' 


IkM 

1811 

U, '1<> 

15 I.>5 

.Mucliiiicry and mill work.... < 


MI-2 

1K]3 

12 1.14 

.l.KM 



1845 

20,01'• 



1841 

0.171 






1 

1845 

O.MO 

( 

IMO 

1 3.711 







1811 






Coals, rindera, and culm .... < 


)K|2 

1813 

10.070 

7.00.5 


r 

mill 

1811 

0.001 

0,0.10 



J8II 

iKi.l 

0.<I77 

Jo,200 

Silk inaniifarturi's. 


|842 

1813 

M73 

l-V.IIO 






1841 

10.230 


f 

1810 

lOl.M.O 




0,531 



)8ll 

272.kII'» 


. 



Cotton mauiifactiiros, iinliid- 


lsl2 

lol.'.'.f, 





log cotton yarn. ^ 


i8U 

181,130 


r 

IHIO 

4 210 



1K41 

•221,073 


iKlI 

3,580 


V 

isio 

1 002 0‘JH 

Iiii and pewter wares, tin un- 


1842 

•2,f)00 




I 

wrought, aud tin plates.... * 


IKI.I 

5,012 


' 

|K4<I 

’ IlSlO'i 


1K.I1 

4,007 



1841 

iti.iai 



1815 

d,lH8 

Earthenware ot all aorta.. 


lHt2 

Ik 13 

' 8.*«3i) 

1 IS,It'. 







iKll 

11,721 


/ 

ISIO 

40.155 


. 

|k15 

2}»,.518 



isll 

31.105 





Woollen manufactures, iii> 


lhl-2 

3O.550 


(• 

is 10 

' 8,750 

ciudiug yarn. ^ 

• 

1H4.1 

4(i,8«h; 


1811 

1 ti,213 


mil 

51,4(Ht 

Glftfls...... 


JHI2 

' 3,212 



1845 

K7.3M> 


isn 

«,o.'.»; 







IHII 

7,07/ 







|KJ5 

1 7,'M‘2 


r 

1810 

22.20.5 




• 



iHit 

2:1,710 

r 

IhIO 

! ?7, aw 

Other arlK.ler... 


1842 

18,221 

1K41 

30,700 



IH43 

3.\343 

HarAwarei and cuticrv. 


1H42 

j J 5,040 



1814 

21.582 

; 

1843 




18i:i 

7,Will 



1841 

1 40,017 

■- 





18.15 

, fPt.lMKl 

. 


r 

IH40 

614,782 

r, 

Iron ati^ steel, wrought and j 
unwrotttrht... ^ ' 

iHlO 

1S4) 

1842 

1843 

1 51,423 

4.5,4Ht) 

1 .30,201 

1 5d,ft40 

Arf^rcfpatc ratue of British 
and Irish printuce and ma- • 
nufactiirea. 

; 

1H4I 

1842 

1H43 

1844 

502,5M 
.386 2.05 
(124,871 
654,214 



1841 

1 AA.IXA 



1845 

124.916 



184.5 

1 S».»S4 


’ 
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Quantitifs ol the jiriiieipal Articles lin^iofUii Into the United Kingdom from Cuba, aiul 
___ __ Quantities so Iin])f>rtod entered for Home Consumption. 


A a T 1 c L ! <: 




' lot 

1 

s. , 

\ IMFb. 

. lin^Htrtcd. 

, ilonir (%in- 

A K T 1 C h 1*; s 




1 

1 •uinptton 

! 


r 


1 toua. 

1 tons. 

■ 


( 

IHIW 

’ l,3K2 

1,141 



1, 

IHII 

1!»‘J 

(mI 


(.eilar wood.... 

J , 

1 i 

IS12 

is4:i 

' 4.V) 

; i.'iTi 

»20 

1,2.61 

Mabogii^iy .. .. | 


1. 

1H44 


t l.ilHl 



L 

1 

1 

1H45 

i 

Uia. 

IhH. 

1 


r. 

1810 

fl.lM) 



gru- 

! ' 

IMII 

ll/lOi 

7.<»:to 

1 ! 

J ' 

{ 

IMI'i 

, W t.07 

1 'Mm 6 

MoiaaniOi. 1 

nilla au«( Uiiht.. 

tK|3 

1,H07 

20 .70 


i ! 

IMM 


2 Di't 

I : 


li 

tM4.'> 

s*»3 


r 


) 

r 

j 

ihio 


70.6 




72f*.22:i 

.117 


Cortee. 

1 

IS IV' 


2oo.r.o:i 



IMl.l 

i.'iii.-.'i? 

llS,hlO» 



1 

IH4I 

r»*..i.4«o 

371,5 V> 



l; 

i s t.V 

Ih7,s:i’. 

il.2‘*.{,i9o 

Kufu. » 


I 


tOtiH. 

toiiM. 

1 : 

1: 



|K|0 

Vli.-'KO 


1 


i 

isli 




«»if. ,.. 


1^12 




'i 

ISl.l 

ai.hs.i 

.il,.!.'.:. 

r, 


1 

IHU 

34,7'» * 

.1 l,<»7.t 


i. 

IMS 


lift 

Sugar uurrtiufol 1 



ISIO 

1 l^;t 

I.02.S 




IMI 

t.lilO 

1,12.: 

1 

.. . 

■| 

IniJ 

IsH 

, sol 

' • 1.006 

O'Q 

l»I7 

r 



Isit 

dll. 

..13 


1 

isr. 

' lOV' 


Sugar rfliijfd... 1 




t wl.s 

tr- 

t , 


J 

1810 

' l.'.v 

M70 



1 

1st) 

O.s,-1 

MO.l 



1 

1 

1 

isr> 

>KI.{ 

|sl 1 

|S|.> 

s.Oos 

• 17'* 

2.SJO 

lot 

Is.l 

SOO 

I'oliarco uiitna- , 
)iut«iLturrd ... , 

1 




lltM, 

Ih... 

1 



Is 10 






Isll 

;i..2s , 

• sol 

r, 

llullK'i. 

1 

I8JJ 

is4:t 

IHII 

H..20K 
ti2,o7 6 

•.,.'<17 

».1.»74 

1.7:ts 

I'ohsu't'o liianii- | 
l.n'toml, or .. 



Is 16 






ion a 

toil''. 




IslO 

!7'» 

210 




i^n 

lo:i 

311 


. ..... 

1 

|s|i 

iNi:i 

.>(> 

2oS 

232 

2s.» 

• 

Wool ««.tton . 


1' 

IK 14 

I>1 

32 

1 


1 

IK Ki 

1 Mi 





• 


.... 

_ _ 


I Krilt*ri <1 <oi 


I'o.ira. 

1 imported. 

1 

Home Coil, 
huijiption.^ 


1 tonn. 

ItlliM. 

iHin 

' 7Kl 

7K0 

IKII 

.IH2 

4.6d 

Ik 12 

: is4 

340 

IK43 

; I .*423 

• 1,151 

l.stt 

1 3,282 

3,146 

iHlft 

^ 7,2U 


IKIO 

rwts 

CWU. 

IK41 

.12.083 

1.736 

IK 12 

3.123 

2.75*J 

isi,i 

207 

1 

Isl4 

1.031 

3 

lH4.» 

y> 

tt27,f»;iK 


(lalloiiK >iu- 

/|t| 


clmiing 

fliMliiij; 


ovorpioot y 

ui erpioot. 1 

IK Ml 

1 

1 

isn 

4(*.Ol7 


IS42 

.{6..{Ml 

.» 

isi:^ 

70.100 

■' 

lK|4 

Jss,07S 

12 

184.) 

.'.l.'.U*! 

2,4d;),i.'»6 


cuM - 

cwta. 

IKIO 

301 0O.I 

411 

loll 

131 .t .2 

I5» 

Ihl? 

2"; ol»2 

10 


lH.7t)| 

1 

isll 

2'i‘»27« 

20 

isr. 

3.12. »»2 


iKin 



ts4l 

3.76 1 


lsl2 

is 1:1 

Isli 

IS 1.6 

1 



Ilia. 

Iba. 

Is 10 

2 V» 702 

170,1.67 

IK11 

4ol.liO 

2I3.2.V. 

Is|2 

2;i3,'il4 

IKO.tMff 

ISM 

101.0.64 

170.431 

IHII 

217,24u4 

230.104 

isr> 

4.63 (N.l 

2.6,017,I<MI 

|K|0 

1.>3,038 

lrtO.733 

IKII 

*i«W» 021 

170,404 

is 12 

.111 slM 

107.749 

|sc< 

2.62,780 

i;.3.3IK 

Isll 

2l'K 822 

171.*27 

|S4 

‘.0,s,0 )i. 

21.).069 

IHld 

Isl. 

1.711 

1.711 

|.sl‘> 

23.000 

2.*i.i>><d» 

IS 13 

1 10 0.68 

1 10.533 

isi ) 

218 



HitAZiL.—Irish Hrothici* ami Manufiu tiirrs F\|Hn‘tiMl iVoin tlu* ijiilod 

to Ih'.i/il. 


A K T 1 (■ I, K S. 

\ eara 

l>et l.ired 



6 aliie. 



! f 


IS 10 

1 l,.ti:> 


IHII 

' 1 .. 1 U 

Alkali, mineral, vi«.,audu and j 

Jsl2 

1 . 3 , 2 13 

barilla. > 

1843 

iKi4 

! 2,103 

3,3.68 



Ist5 

' 


IKII) 

2,61.8 


IKII 

3.206 

Apothecary warca... 

1812 

1813 

1.030 

4.‘»32 


1S41 

.6,038 


18 1.1 


A H r 1 

r L a s. j 

1 Aeata 

Ded.tred 

6'aliiC 

Apparel, aloos. 

and tnibei- 

1810 

iKll 

Is42 

£ 

1.6,021 
i H.,1‘29 

1 4 . 0:10 


L 

1814 

181.6 

' ^ 30.120 
‘ * 18.201 

f' 

Arms atid animunitidii. ^ 

1 

1810 
1811 

1 1842 

, 1843 

1K41 

' 181.6 

h;.o- f, 

12,57 

13.118 

IH.I6S 

20.17S 

SK.Isfl 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


A U T I C L E S. 


f 

I 

Bacon and bams. ^ 

I. 

r 

I 

Beef and pork. < 

I. 

r 

I 

Beer and ale. •! 


filackiag. 


BookK* printed. 


Brass and copper manuf.ic- 
tures... 


B utter c 


f 

Cabinet and niiholatery wares ^ 


Carriages. 


Coals, cinders, and enlm. 


Cordage. 


i! 


Cotton raarufavturess 


Yeara. 


ARTICLES. 


Y'ean. 

Declared 


Value. 




Value. 


f 

1 



£ 

IH40 

02D 

1 


1840 

328 

1H4I 

221 



1841 

1,052 

IH!2 

545 

Varn. 


IH42 


lKi3 

754 


1843 

30.5 

IKU 

282 



1844 

1,667 

iH-in 

14H 



1845 

HS 

18-10 

.170 



1840 

40,025 

IH4I 

11 



1841 

38,183 

1812 

IH43 

140 

444 

Eartbenwore of all sorts , 


1812 

1843 

38,970 

40.4CI 

1844 

a 



1844 

47,752 

1H4'> 

I..0M4 



IM5 

41,082 

1840 

12,535 

! 

-1 

1840 

18,0.57 

IHll 

12,381 

j 

1 

1H41 

19.100 

1812 

10,8(14 

■ Glass. 


1842 

21,445 

iKia 

20.541 


1843 

27.437 

1H41 

W,7I.I 



1811 

10.783 

iHir. 

2(1,022 

i 

-1 

184.5 

18,295 

Is 10 

2,7M| 

1 

i 


Ihlfi 

58,021 

1' 11 


1 

' 

istl 

4H.U71 

1812 

1813 

•1 "30 
2,.li*| 

Hardwares and cutlery. J 

j 

1842 

1813 

.50,7f)(i 
HO 070 

1844 

,050 



lK-14 

79,Onm 

1815 

: L, 

I8i'» 

7(5,998 

1840 

82‘l 

1 f, 

IMO 

9.7H1 

IMl 

OlM 

■ 


18|| 

.5.258 

18 12 

1843 

488 

421 

Hats of ull sorts. ^ 

; 

1842 

1843 

;i.!lA3 

i.-.ir 

1841 

.VJ(i 



1811 

1.297 

1845 

r,77 

' 


181-. 

2.018 

lain 

lU.flU 

f 

1840 

■.0.320 

1841 

:n.:)03 

l"ll 

.59,200 

IS 12 

33.085 

Iron and atcct, wrangl.t nnd J 

U-12 

511,013 

1813 

30.815 

uiiwrotight. 


i8i:t 

.'il.inOi 

1S41 

41,201 


1814 

111 196 

1845 

3J.308 

, 


18-16 

(.K, 182 

1810 

72,227 

j 

f 

1810 

7.945 

1841 

00,144 

1 


1841 

8,771 

1812 

03,100 

• 

< Lead and shot... ^ 


1812 

10,910 

1813 

01.201 


184.3 

0,021 

l8ll 

53,514 



18-U 

10,240 

1845 

05.2.57 

1 


1845 

5,0(N) 

1810 

1,000 



1840 

16.482 

1811 

1,437 

, 

: 


JHll 

12.041 

1812 

801 

liPathcr, ^rou^ht and un- . 

i 

1812 

15,U2H 

1843 

1844 

li2I 

2,710 

wrought. 

! 

J813 

184.5 

23.309 

17..M9 

1845 

i 

L 

181.5 

111,177 

1840 

1,078 

' 

ri 

1840 

3,Ua3 

1841 

5,18!» 



1811 

4.073 

1842 

1843 

1844 

2,707 

1.718 

2,2IiO 

; Leather, saddlery, nnd liar* . 

' ness.... 

1 

1812 

1843 

1844 

j 1.K70 

2,(M>1 

2.fi92 

1815 

i 

Ll 

1845 

1,703 

1840 

9.718 

1 

n 

1840 

2.3.7,.37s 

1841 

6.1 .'14 

j 

1841 

2434)97 

1842 

17,5.52 



1K42 

1.52,484 




1843 

l.M,823 

170,202 

1814 




IH44 

1845 

17,742 


Li 

lH45 

213,004 

J810 

1,307 


n 

1840 

I7.«!57 

1841 

1 150 

1 


1841 

17,698 

1842 

4,29.3 

iMaehiucry and milLwork... 

1 

1842 

24,941 

184:1 

8,335 


1843 

17,312 

JH44 

1,022 


1844 

10,03-i 

1845 

1 2,793 


Li 

1845 

16,685 

1840 

1,.5II,70» 



1840 

5,500 

1841 

1,471,228 



1841 

0,107 

1842 

H19,.S30 



18-12 

5,320 

1843 

i,omi,oo<} 

Musical m*itrumentSo 


IH43 

5,087 

1811 

i,359,mri 



1K44 

5,iM>2 

1845 

1,420,30! 



18'I5 
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A 11 T 1 C L 1£ 


Oil| linseed, hempseed, and 
rapecced. 


Paintera’ coloan. 


Plate, plated wares, jewel¬ 
lery, and watekes. 


Saltpetre, refined m Uio 
tJiiiti’d KiD|;dum.. 


Silk manufactures. 


Soap and candles.. 


Stationery 



Years. 

lleclared 

Value. 


• IH4<) 

• ^ 

2,lf>0 


1H41 

1 3,SH3 


1842 

4,922 


1843 

r#,oor» 


JH44 

7.139 


184A 


r 

1840 

7,l9fi 

1 

IK41 

(1,398 

j 

1842 

7.009 


IHU 

9.129 

1 

1841 

7,HHH 

1 

1846 

9,234 

r 

• 

1S40 

1,528 


J84I 

3.032 


1842 

2,356 


1843 

4,004 


1844 

.3,(8J3 

L 

IHia 

4.700 

[ 

isin 

8,137 

IK41 

4,281 

J 

1H12 

4,086 

1 

1843 

5,121 

1 

lHt4 

0,857 

L 

1845 


r 

1840 

2.5.5 l.'i 

1 

1811 

29,217 

) 

1812 

21.996 


184.1 

:t0,403 


1k|4 

28,000 

1 

1813 

11.022 

r 

1810 

07,001 

\ 

INK 

• 1,010 

] 

• 1812 

15.384 


iH4;i 

37,812 


1844 

43.030 

1 

1813 

10,008 

r 

1840 

0.5:48 


1841 

1.311 

i 

1812 

0,790 

1 

1813 

0,010 


1844 

;4,011 

1 

184.3 1 

S.%i0 


ARTICLES. 


jTin, unwrought*. 


;Tin and pewter wares, and 
‘ »till plates. 


Umbrellas and parasols 


Wonlleo manuthclnres. In¬ 
cluding yarn.. 


Aggregate value of liritish and 
'rislt produce «a)d muinifac- 
ture.H. 


Years. 

Declared 

Value. 



1840 

1,287 

1841 

1842 

1,0SL 

^ 2,053' 

1843 

• 478 

1844 

1,420 

ms 

980 

1840 

3,481 

1841 

5,0C4 

1K>I2 

5,782 

1813 

li,IU8 

1844 

4.882 

1815 

5,950 

1810 

8,085 

1841 

C,M8 

1842 

4,24.3 

184:1 

4.935 

1841 

7.383 

1843 


1840 

307,930 

1841 

329,984 

1842 

258.30H 

1843 

278,171 

1841 

288,940 

1845 

369,020 

1840 

15,393 

IH41 

12.721 

1842 

14,039 

IH43 

1.3,720 

1844 

18,322 

1845 

00,444 

1840 

2,62.3,853 

1841 

2,5.36,554 

1812 

1,1.30,805 

1845 

2.440,153 

1811 

2,313,5.18 

1845 

2,213,306 


Quantitiks of the priiicij.al Articles Imported into the TTnitcd Kingdom from Brazil, and 
__Quantities so Impoi'tcd entered for Home Consumption. 


ARTICLE s. 


Annotto 


Balsam,capivi.. J 


Guotni 


Cofl'oe, 


L' 


I 

L, 


'ears. 

Imported. 

P.uteied fur 
Home Con. 
suiuptiou. 

ARTICLES, 

Years. 

Impurted. 

Entered for 

1 Home Con- 
suiiiptioa. 


cwts. 

cwts. 



cwts. 

cwts. 

1840 

277 

68 

r 

1840 

24,100 

12,5(»1 

1841 

772 

178 

1 

1841 

13,815 

» 7.480 

1842 

834 

s, 7 n 

» 1 

1842 

44,927 

2I.5%| 

1845 

400 

481 

Hides, uutanned S 

1843 

58,191 

48,633 

IMI 

1815 

243 

138 

1 

1H44 

184.3 

125,732 

187,340 

122,652 

1840 

r.72 

546 

r 

1840 

805 

575 

1841 

608 

4.36 

Ht^rhs, horn- J 

1841 

889 

1.026 

1842 

46'! 

44:i 

1842 

1,589 

I.G.VI 

1843 

811 

722 

tips, and pieces K 

184.1 

.1.022 

2.384 

1844 

1845 

1,066 

lbs. 

7:»6 

llM. 

of horns. I 

t 

1844 

1845 

5,277 

5,604 

1640 

67,382 

2 

f 

1840 

4,4.39 

4,776 

1841 

296,794 

96 

1 

1841 

4.926 

4.615 

1842 

185.756 

248 


18-12 

13)86 

2,781 

1843 

1,033,368 

424 

caoutchouc. • • • 1 

I 

IH43 

2.7.15 

2,178 

1844 

51.(1,9111 

48,344 

1844 

3,772 

2,928 

1846 

1,343,1‘jr. 

2,9711,497 

1 

1843 

• 


1840 

8,608,610 

22.625 

f 

1840 

286 

r 358 

1841 

2,191,853 

1,226 

1 

1841 

269 

301 

1842 

.3.833,34.3 

47.01.3 

Isinglass. ^ 

1842 

304 

252 

1K4.1 

4,023.114 

31)7.24:1 

1843 

323 

325 

1814 

ISIS 

3,490,660 

.3,419,754 

670^168 

34,29.1.190 

1 

1844 

184.3 

.323 

482 


(ivutinueii.) 
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COMMKUCIAL STATISTICS, 


A R T I C L K S. i Years. 


1840 

1H41 

Radix ipiAsacu- J ! 1H42 

aubw. ] I 1843 

|H4i 

iHir> 


I butervd for 

I Imported, j Home CuU'j A K T I (' b E 8. 

luiMptiui 
lbs. Ibb. 

4,484 ; 5,672 I f 

1177 I 9,H15 I j 

1,345 I I0.051 . . 1 


Euteri*d for 
Imported. Hucoo Cou- 
swiuptioii. 


barsapariUa • 


Sugar, unruliDed 


1840 

gallons (in¬ 
cluding 
overproof.) 
2<>,050 

gallon)^ (m- 
! eluding 
oierproof.) 
7 

1841 

12.154 

17 

184' 

4 

13 

1S43 



1844 

10.211 


1845 

4li,312 

; 2,460,135 


; ib.. 

lbs. 

1M40 

4.111 

; 780 

1841 


5(,3 

1812 

1 .5,572 

3..V17 

1843 

11,736 

7,718 

1S44 

)5,tHhl 

33,521) 

1845 

i 2.i.V61 



cwts. 

1840 

aiMIK 

1,54.5 

1811 

365.61,3 

27 

|h42 

260.01,8 

11 

1843 

2.14,15.5 

31 

1841 

271,115 

VI 

1845 

345,351> 

1,856.601 

]M(' 



1811 

! 034 

934 

1842 

2.47.5 

2.17.5 

1813 

, 3,651 

2,1(42 

1K44 

4.11(1 

4.825 

1845 

2,1.50 

1.I'd, him; 


Zebra wood • 



owts. 

cwts. 

1840 

983 

1,09U 

1841 

1,870 

1,670 

1848 

2,305 

2,224 

1843 

2,503 

2,417 

IH44 

«).494 

4,0GU 

1K4S 1 

tuns. < 

tons. 

1840 1 

1(00 j 

36 

Jhll 

l.6‘)3 ! 

IKH 

1842 1 

127 • 

608 

1843 

470 • 

6.57 

1844 

293 1 

40(1 

1845 



1810 i 

192 ! 

1!»8 

1811 

147 ' 

147 

1812 1 

326 j 

371 

1843 

083 ; 

083 

1844 

.558 1 

558 

1845 i 

1 


IS4fl 1 

1,491 ; 

l,.V|.5 

IK41 

2,488 1 

1,682 

]K|2 

I.OOU ‘ 

1,894 

1843 

3.235 

2,902 

1814 

932 

1.906 

181.-) 1 



1840 

38 

11.5 

IH41 i 

im; ■ 

1.3.5 

1842 

I7n 

87 


20 ( 

170 

IKII 

101 

211 

184-, 

1I>N 

ll>- 

1S4II 

1 1 776.171 

|.3.'(')2.6I4 

1^41 

10.(^71,318 . 

1 l.OiO.MSH 

tsU 

1.5,22V.HV8 

|3..5r,4.546 

J8l3 

18,07.5.123 

1 l-i 

1811 

2l,i''*».7ll 

2O.8 0i.36' 

1845 

20 1.‘,7,633 



British aii,l Irish Prixhu-c im<l Manuiiictnivs Kxported from the I'liited Kiii^iloiii to 
Mexico, aiul the otlicr States of ('entral and South Ameriea. exelusivcof Brazil, duriiif. 
the followiii"' \ears: 


A R T I (• L li s 


Apolbvcary wart**. 


Appart'l, slops, and haljer- 
cl.'ishtry. 


Arms and aumitanition 


Ik'Cr a'ltl ale .. 


RiKiks, printed . 


^ eaih. 

Declared 

Value 



IHIO 

4.715 

1841 

3,2'i2 

1812 

6.I2(; 

1813 

(;,(.3'i 

IMII 

5,326 

184.5 


IHIU 

19.1 11 

IHII 

20,92.5 

1812 

24,275 

1813 

22.239 

1841 

35.733 

181.5 

29.675 

1840 

7.633 

1841 

10.1,5 

1812 

17,151 

|843 

.17,230 

1844 < 

18,763 

1845 

7,932 

1840 

2,312 

IHII ! 

4,271 

1842 ; 

6.111 

1H43 

6,568 

1814 1 

7,072 

|H45 ! 

9.991 

1840 1 

I.K48 

1841 

1,070 

1812 ' 

1,278 

1843 I 

2,3(!4 

1814 

1,51 1 

181.5 

1 H\\ 


A U T I C L K 8. 

[ 

Bra^N .tiid copper niaiiutu<-j 
turcs.. I 

('.ibiiietaud upbolstcry warts. ^ 


Coals, cinders, and culm. 


tars. j 

j Dftlart, 
1 Value 

” * 


1840 

1 4,951 

1841 

4.116 

1H|2 

8.313 

1843 

1 9.H2(, 

1811 

S ](,.123 

1845 

1 (.5,023 

IKIO 

2..50H 

1811 

3.295 

IH42 

5.717 

iKi:t 

4.8(8> 

1844 , 

1845 

1 4.<>54 

1M40 

5.184 

IHII 

2 7(;7 

1842 1 

1 4,(8,7 

1843 

4,047 

1844 , 

1845 ; 

i,:i4i 

1440 ! 

3,490 

1841 

.5,216 

1842 

3,111 

1843 

5.211 

1841 1 


1945 1 

13,155 

1840 ' 

l,2«7 

1841 I 

i 966 

1842 1 

1,610 

1843 1 

! H48 

1814 1 

1 1,874 

1845 

1,201 


(ruMd/tuit/.) 
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2G3 


ARTICLES. i 


Cotfon maniifafltiircs, ineliid-J ' 
iiig cotton yarn."j I 


laiod 
V (line. 


A R Tl 0 I. R S. 


2 , 2 l)t,K 7 n I 
V l,inH,7i(i i 

I I t'lii^irul itistriiniritth . 

I l,'35Vi7i . 

I t,7!>2,l)I8 I 

32,«()l. 

I 

' 60,11!) coIuui». 


IVrlared 

Value. 


Ifl.TO'i I r 

](),7;js ! 1 . 

11,77.^ ' (i wnre, U‘Ht*IU*iy, ' 

1I»G‘»7 I and w.itclieR. 'j 


lUrdwaiis and . 


7d <.ns ; 
hii.ttt.n 
iridj.dj 

10^ I'U iiiaiiui.irtiiroif. 

I 


(lat^ of ail Hurts. 


Koap «iii(lcutidleH . 


lion and slot I, wrou(;:lit and j • 
iinwroiiffiit.*1 ' 

I t 


Stationery 


l<rad and Hhot. 


1. tOs 
1,017 

2. (1'10 

1,450 rrliueU. 

I,07M I 
S,M| 


l«eat)ier, wnniglit and uu-J 
wrought... I : 


j.^Odo I 111 and pewter ware?, tin un-J 

lK,Mo wrought, and tin platen. \ 

I7.10W 
IMH8 j 


Iteather,^saddlery, and barnos 


*i,h*l2 I \\ oollcn manufaetures.iurliul-! 

3.0^10 I iijg yarn. 

:uid . 


^ I 

laneii maniifactiirvs, iniditdiiigj 
linoii yarn.a.. y 


Other ai tides. 


Machinery aiidmill-Hork 


10 401 lAggregafe value of British! 
12,531 I **’“** prodae© and ma-< 

lo'a^n ' nufactureN. i 


3..'»7(! .157 
2,:rt5,40*i 
3,2I7.H24 
3,280,32’* 
3,01.3,267 
3,400,705 
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COMMEaClAL STATISTICS, 


Quantities of the principal Articles Imported into the United Kingdom fmm Mexico, 
^ and the other States of Central and South America, and Quantities so Imported en¬ 
tered for Home Consumption. _ __ 


ARTIC tiES. 


Bark, P«sniTlaD«. 


Cochineal, i?ra- 
nillat aud duet. 


Coroa. 


CnfTcp. 


Copper ore. 


Copper, uo- 
wrought and 


GutDO . 


Hr*r,hor8e.< 


Jalap . 


Hidea, untanned.^ 1 


Homs, homtips, I > 
and pieces j 

liurua.I { 

, . L 



Year*. 

Imported. 

Entered for 
Heme Con¬ 
sumption. 



lbs. 

IBs. 


1840 

00,207 

47,514 


1841 

208,823 

.53,297 


1H42 

121,(’41 

80,152 


18'3 

303.065 

01,688 


1844 

1845 

225,415 

4,700 

00,13G 


1840 

379,220 

206,559 


184) 

50,131 

07.490 


1M2 

259,980 

162,250 


1813 

421,742 

415.835 


1814 

303.8IH) 

273,397 

i 

1H15 

2,020 


1 

1840 

' ],05l!,015 

181 

1 

1841 

; 1,892.547 

86 

\ 

1842 

441,984 

27 

1 

1843 

! 1,22M,:.|5 

919 


1844 

; 15.790 

1 2.815 

1 

1815 

! 5,641 

1 2,579,497 

1 

! 

1840 

587,353 

51, 


IBII 

1.751,533 

2,m8f 


1H42 

' 2,189,839 

1 000.819 


1843 

' 0.18),449 

' 3,229,363 

1 

1841 

, 8.093,03!) 

! 5.910,729 


1845 

13,229.367 
i tuns. 

! 34,293 190 
tons. 


1840 

1841 

12,K|3 

ii,2:u) 

1 1 

4.«{7 


1842 

15,315 


1x43 

21,?)4 

29,872 


1841 

! 21.470 

21,301 


1845 


< wts. 


1840 

1 CWts. 

1 3.362 


1841 

7 051 

4 


1842 

3.351 

4 


1813 

l,!»72 

25,109 

2 


1844 

> 84 

1 

1845 

1840 

' 6KH 

tens. 

145 

tons. 

1841 

2.881 

952 

1H42 

1 29,398 

9,090 

1 

1843 

1 2W 

I2.42M 

11 

1844 

1845 

1 26,218 

* cwrs. 

20,123 

CWtK. 


1840 

0.9)3 

i 7,285 

r: 

1841 

21,090 

' )6,)7I 


1842 

8,892 

12.011 

5)0 

^ i 

1843 

, 10,772 

Li 

1841 

1845 

5,320 

' 0,499 

1 

1840* 

; 210,273 

' 190.955 

fl 

1841 

' 401,130 

' 365,075 


1842 

461.731 

. 3fi8,?64 

\\ 

1843 

; 278,266 

; 283,22.r 


1841 

1845 

! 204.727 

! 254,039 

1 273,255 


ARTICLES. 


Indigo , 


I Motber-of-pearl 
i sholls. 


Orcbal. 


I Saltpetre nnd j | 
: cubic nitre.i i 


Sartaparilla. 


! 

i I 

; I > 

1 ''' 

Skin, anil furajj 

undK‘ii«eil,vw-i< 

! deer.1 

i 

( 


Nutrea. 


^Sbecp. 


Sugar unreSiied.,^ ! 


• 1 ! 


1M0 

1H41 

1K42 

1K4.3 

1844 

1A45 

1H40 

1H41 

lR4tt 

1843 

1844 

1845 


4,745 

]4.2(K) 

5,971 

7,938 

8,130 

tha. 

22.300 

8,742 

f>0.5B8 

37,363 

34.957 


3,971 

11,003 

.%U02 

8,V>3 

lbs. 

24.533 

13.018 

21,126 

.'>4.312 

32,328 


Tallow. 


I Tin. 


n 


Years. 


llvlO 

1841 
184*,^ 

1813 
1K44 
1K45 

1H40 

1K41 

1842 

1843 

1814 
1845 

1840 
1H41 
)h42 
1843 
1811 
1415 

1810 

!>■ 

1H42 

1843 

1841 
1845 

IKIO 

1811 

>H12 

IH43 

1811 

1815 

1840 

1H4I 

|h42 

1813 

1814 
1H15 

1840 
1811 
1812 
1H43 

1844 

1845 

IK40 

1841 

1842 
1H43 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1841 

1842 
1S43 
1844 
IN45 

1840 

IK4I 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


Imported. 


lbs. 

llM. 

121,706 

00,308 

247,031 

00,610 

l.%5,603 

89,131 

1.10,8.50 

95,835 

120.148 

03,409 

100.444 

ewts. 

cwta 

3,007 

4,830 

1,421 

32 

3,074 

727 

0,.162 

8,082 

8,411 

7.227 

732 

522 

7,t>49 

4,558 

4.7‘M) 

090 

2,452 

5.379 

2 


110,928 ! 

139,083 

).M,H24 

117,170 

185,630 

136,979 

27u,l09 

149,(141 

112,271 

1(>5,971 

172,81.1 


lbs 

Iba. 

14.5tt9 

1('>.2(>2 

(>,.152 

9,878 

56,511 

15,837 

4V»I2 

23,918 

15,094 

33,529 

27.952 


number. 

1 numlK'r. 

72 

i 7 

53.72' 

* 14,5)4 

1,03.. 

• 7,220 

K..1I4 

22,978 

6,058 

30,898 


11,700 

I 82(J,37ri 

818,(i49 
20,009 
I0(.,G73 

10,052 
4!)0.743 
119,250 
248.252 
05,447 

CWt". 

• 1,683 

1,445 
10 

, 701 

I 697 

6,890 

02.723 
200,375 
113,860 
, I03,r.03 

101,301 

I 110,800 

793 

347 

421 

548 

235 

(eoafiftifffd.) 





















ARTICLES. 


TolMceo, unniB 
nobciurnl 




Tobacco, mauu 
ficiured, or ci< 
gara 


' 

i>4 


Woodc, tU. : J 

Fottic.,.] 


I t 

Lqgwood. ^ : 
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(Entered for' 

1 


Kotered for 

Yean. 

Imported. 

IHome Con 

1 A RT IC LES 

1 Years. 

Imported. 

Home Cou. 



sumption. 



SUlDptlOU. 


a lbs. 
786,087 

1 • lb,. 




toos. 

1B40 

: 80.019 


1840 

1 477 

320 

1641 

716A76 

• 3110,323 


1841 

1 613 

558 . 

t84f 

364,471 

524,991 

Mahogany. ' 

1 1842 

1 87S 

• 99 

lR4a 

I,.5.56,2I0 

635409 

i 1843 

i 1.231 

856 

1644 

431,333 

775,876 


1 1644 

1 1 

4m 

184.% 

473,543 

35.017,100 


U 1845 

j 1,030 


1840 

164 

167 

1 • 

rl 1840 

i 2,782 

2,507 

1841 

1,430 

618 


1 1841 

1 1,302 

1,804 

1843 

389 

342 

1 ^Niearagits. 

1 1842 

1 2,008 

3,337 

1843 

6,363 

143 

i 1843 

2,518 

2,451 

1844 

• 131 

121 


1841 

9 4,542 

3,465 

1845 

*i,(ira 

245,059 


1845 



tons.* 

tons 



lbs. 

lbs. 

1840 

4,895 

4,137 

1 

1840 

3,148,643 

3,845,688 

1841 

4,331 

3,087 

1 

, 1811 

. 4,403,864 

3,654,798 

1843 

5,458 

4.912 

1 

'Wool, cotton 

; 1842 

' 8,854,418 

3,410,361 

1843 

6,656 

A,4V0 

' 1843 

3,044,747 

2,947,517 

1844 

1 4,216 

4,152 


IIM4 

4.896.904 

4,37 l,37T 

1845 

4,371 

1 ,1845 

040,585 

1840 

0.854 

S.092 


1840 

4,380,751 

4.016,342 

1841 

12,094 

8,760 


• 1841 

! 0,173.931 

6,605,343 

1843 

10.151 

6,106 

Wool, sheep and 

1842 

3,203,310 

3,434.312 

1843 

10,747 

9456 

lerabe’.' 

, 1843 

4,562,087 

3.467.868 

1844 

1 6.760 

8,471 


' 1844* 

3.7H9.697 

4.590.583 

1845 

( 7,043 


1845 

6,354,137 


CHAPTER II. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS AND COINAGE OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN 

RKPUBUCS. 

Before Humboldt wrote his “Political Essay upon New Spain,” the 
reports circulated respecting the quantities of gold and silver exported from 
America all differed in their calculations. These discrepancies arose from their 
not pa{j|sessing accurate data. 


A ir T H 0 11 S. 

‘ Epoclis. j 

Value 

AUTHORS. 

Epochs. 

Value. 



dollm 

i 

i 

doUart. 

Ustarix. 

. 1493 o 1734 

3.5.I«,(NM),000 

■Neckar. 

1763 to 1777 

304.000,000 

Solorxauo.. 

I4!>2 I(i28 ' 

1.500,000,(810 

Oerboux. 

1724 to 1800 

1,600.000,000 

Moticada ... 

1492 ... 1505 1 

2.000.000,000 

Ilie author of tbe**]n- 



Navarette. 

1519 1617 ! 

1,536,000,000 

vcsttgation upon Com* 



Raynal. 

1493 17IH i 

5,154,0(8),000 

nuTre, Amsterdatu, 



li<d>ert8on... 

1 I4'*V5 1775 1 

8pOUO.O(H),000 

1779.”. 

1492 to 1775 

5,072,000,000 


According to Humboldt, the quantity of precious metals taken out of the 
mines of America is as follows: • • 

marks. marks. 

From t4R2 to laOO . 25(1,000 From KKKl to 1700 . 16,000,000 

1500 to 1,M5. 3,000,000 .. 1700 to 17.50... 22,500,000 

1.545 to 1000. 11,000,000, „ 1750 to 1003.. ...35,300,000 

He also give’s the following rccapituli^on of the value of gold and silver 
taken from the mines of America from 1492 to 1803; 

dolUra. 

HegUtered from tbo 8pmntsh culonios.4,0.^1,150,000 

«, „ Portuguese ditto . 0R4,.'>44,090 

Not registered from the first.. ftlfi,00fl,000 

»• ,2 second. I7I.IH)0,000 

Total... .V0H,7«0,0(M) ^ 

Of which Amount, during those 311 years the proportions furnished jveri as 
follows; 


New Spain... 

Peru end Bueno, Ayres.. 

New Urantda. 


noils r,. 

2,O28,060,(XI0 Chili... 
2,416.300,1)60 Brsail,. 
27.5,n(Kl,fl<)0 ! 

2 M 


dollar*. 

I38,OOO.OOB 

g3.\530.000 
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He computes the annual product of the mines of the New World, at the 
coranoencement of the present century, as follows: 


C O IT .N T It 1 F. s 

Value 

Value. 1 

Value. 

iNcw Spain.... 

(Peni. 

Chili. 

{BuctiOH Ayreii. 

markii of gold. 

aarkn of aiWer.! 
3,33d.230 

611,090 

38.700 

481,830 1 

dollam, 

33,qp0.0(H) 

6,340,000 

3.060,000 

44».V>,000 

3.990,000 

4,369.1KN) 

1 Brazil. 


i» 

Total. 


3.430,840 ; 

43,r»00,000 


He calculated that the annual product of the European mines of Hungary, 
Saxony, and other places, and that of northern Asia, during the same period, 
amounted to nearly 5,000,000 more. 

It is stated in an article on the precious metals in Hunt's Merchants’ Maga¬ 
zine : 

“The quantities of gold vvhicli America yielded at the commencement of this 
century, was, to the tiuantity of silver, in the proportion of one to forty-six -, and in 
Europe, the proportion between gold and silver was as one to'forty. The value, of gold 
and silver, of equal quantilics, was then in the proportion of fifteen to fifteen and a half 
of the latter, to one of the former. Finally, the quantity of go'd produced, has aug¬ 
mented, in comparison, the quantity of siKer. 

“ From 1800 to ISIO, the product of the American mines had a considerable increase 
but, during the hitter year, the coiitc.st comnienred which resulted in the complete sepa¬ 
ration of the coloiiic-s from the mother country and the convulsions and want of security, 
caused by tlie striiggie, likewise the proscrijition of the old S]):inish families, the prin¬ 
cipal proprietor-s of the mine.s, who tied with the relics of then fortune to Spain, Cuba. 
Bordeaux, and other paits of tiie sonlli of France ; caused the ahandonincnl of several 
mines, and a very eMr iordinary diminution in tlie amount of their product. \Vc have 
not the means to calculate with precision the exact extent of this decadence.” # 

According to Mr. Ward, in Mexico, from the year 1811 to 1828, the average 
of the coined metals was only 10,0(K),()()0 dollars a year; while, in 1810, it had 
risen to 26,.5(X>,0(X) dollars. 

Mr. Jacob computed the total product of the American niinc.s, including 
those of Brazil, during the twenty years terminating in 1829, at 379,9.17,731 
dollars, or 18,990,815 dollars yearly; which is considerably less than .half the 
(hnount which was produced at the bej^nning of this century. 

Storcli, ill correcting the calculations of Humboldt, computes that the 
circulation of metals in Europe, which in 1815 amounted to 1,320,000,0(X), in 
1830, wa.s increased to 1,000,000,OOO; being, in a great measure, on account of 
England withdrawing her paper money, and resuming cash payments ; and like¬ 
wise through Russia, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the United 
States, having followed her example; besides the consumption of gold an.d 
silvef, vi;rouglit up into plate, jewels, and other artificial objects, having consi- 
derahl;^ augmented. 

Mr. Jacob estimates the value of the precious metals whicli are annually 
destined for ornaments of luxury (pfijets de hue), as follows: 
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£ 

OreatBritaia. 2,4!>7/i2l 

Frauee... i,2(H),000 

Switstfriand. 3rfO»COO 

The rett of Europe. ^ . * . 

And that wli *h u calculated lor tbo same objects in Ameiica,...... 

Total. 


We consider this computation little more than conjecture. 

M. Chabrol calculates that the annual consumption of gold and. sil\er in 
Paris, for the use of works of art, amounts to 14,552,000 francs, or 582,480/. 
sterling a year; this * corresponds with tlie calculation of M. JiJcnoiston de Clia- 
teauneuf: both parties agreeing that the consumption of precious metals in Paris, 
in objects of art, is double that of the rest of France; the consumption of the 
whole kingdom being 21,825,000 francs, or 873,000/.;—that is to say 327,000/. 
sterling a year lei^s than the calculation of Mr. Jacob. 

Mr. M'Culloch estimates the consumption of tlw precious metals in works 
of art, as follows: 


BriUin... l,8-l2/!l« 

Frame. 

SwitKerl«»itd. It.VijMdi 

The rest of Europe. Ih 

Auierita . 

Tot.ll. 


This computation is probably still too high. According to Humboldt, tlie 
total consumption of pr^^cious metals in Europe, for other objects besides that of 
coinage, amounts to 17,4.30,400 dollars; and, adding to this amount 1,411,704 
dollars, fifty-five cents, for the consumption of America, the total sum would be 
18,848,104 dollars, wliich is 2,821,880 dollars less than the calculation of 
M‘Culk)ch, and no less than 8,910,011 dollars under that of Mr. Jacob. We, 
how'ever, consider all these estimates based on vague data. 

A London periodical, the Mining Journal, estimates that, “In forty years, 
from 1790 to 1830, Mexico prcfduced 0,430,453/. worth of gold, and 130,817,032/. 
of silver; Chile, 2,708,488/. of gold, and 1,822,924/. of silver; Bueno.s A vies, 
4,024,895/. of gold, and 27,182,073/. of silver; Knssia, 3,703,743/. of gold, and 
1,500,971/. of silver. Total, lo7,257,17y/. sterling, or 4,080,429?. 9s. 7./.. 
per annum.” 

Produce of them Gold Mines in the Ural Mountains and in i>iJ>A'ia, derived from 

official sources. 

Of the total quantity of gohie.xUacted in I8.t(> frOm the mines belonging to the ciowii, und to 
private individuals situate in the Ural Mountains and in Siberin, the iluyai Mint received 
1397 poods, ISlbs., and ];l solotnicks ; and dvinng tlie course of the winter about pood.s 
I4lbs, and 74 solotnicks mure are expected to be transmitted to the mint, whicli will make 
the total produce of the mines for the year 1846, amount to 1722 poods, 29 Ihs., and 87 solot- 
nieks. 

Formerly the gold was sought for only in the neighbotiiliood of tlie mines of Katluyina^urg, 
belonging to the crown j in the mines of HcnVott'; atid in the country adjacent to the Qiines of 
Kolyvanu, Vatkressetisk, and of Nertchiiisk. This gold was extracted trom the silver which the 
mines produced, but the total quantity did nut amount annually to more than from .34 to 40 
poods’ weight. 

In the year 1819 beds of aurif(‘rous sand were discovered in the Ural mountains. Tlie follow¬ 
ing table shows the quantity of gold extracted in the year 1819 to 1828, inclusive; 
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Y B A R 8. 

QUANTITIES. 

HHzxsscnHi 


poods. 

n>«. 

KltotnictR. 

Ibi. avoirdupoia. 

£ s. 4. 

ISIS. 

40 

0 

55^ 

1,449 1-S 

81,054 10 0 

isao. 

44 

8 

,, 

IpObf 

94,313 6 0 

18«l. 

69 

24 

86 . 

1,806 3-4 

105,508 0 0 


70 

21 

80 

8,865 1-3 

150,175 2 3 


195 

19 


4,510 a-4 

555,(S4 15 0 

ISM. 

998 

18 

38 

8.821 1-3 

4a3»1l7S 3 6 

ISSS. 

957 

19 

M 

0,304 1-S 

517,085 19 0 

I8S6. 

257 

25 

15 

9,S77 1-8 

557.553 14 4 

1897. 

307 

30 


11,093 

u 0 

1898. 

sir 

30 


1I,4SJ 1-3 

640,159 14 0 

ToUil.. 

1711 

.... ^ 

21 

(>1,715 S-7 

3,481,544 (6 10 


In 1829 the discovery was made of the beds of auriferoi^ sand in Siberia. In the first in¬ 
stance the produce was but small, but subsequently, and more particularly during the last .six 
years, the results were brilliantly successful, os may be seen by the following table : 



YEARS. 

1 

I 

QUANTITIES. 

j 

V A LUB, ■ 
at .£.55 i8«. par lb. 

1829.. 


poods. 

.1 314 

Ihs. 

31 

' solotnici s., 

^ 1 1 

lbs. avoiidupnis. ' 
11,335 

^ s. rf. 
633,026 10 0 

1830.. 


...... .*1 378 

15 

70 

14,223 3-4 

79.5,108 4 6 

IS3I.. 


300 

! 

37 1 

14,24.5 1-3 j 

798..5.50 6 8 

1832.. 


..••....i 410 

. 8 

' Cl 

14,7(;8 1-S 

825 550 11 0 

1833.. 


408 

22 


14,710 3-4 '■ 

822,3.31 10 6 

1834.. 


. 400 

4 

‘ 04 i 

H/»40 1-2 ! 

812,811 7 0 

1835.. 


.413 

1 

8 

14,86:) 

K.3t,177 2 0 
8574402 18 6 

1836.. 


.' 456 

1 S 

74 

15,331) 3-4 ; 

1837.. 


. 468 

20 

75 

16,*)04 3-4 ' 

044,970 11 0 

I83S.. 


. 554 


69 

18,900 1*3 i 

1.056452 10 6 

1839.. 


625 

1 

I « 

1 .38 ' 

18,«8IG 1-3 • 

1,053,304 4 8 
1,178,130 5 4 

1840.. 


.. •».««.. 586 

1 13 

' 60 1 

21.0M 2-3 ' 

1841.. 


.I 681 

! 20 

' 34 1 

S4,5.3« 1-3 1 

14)71.246 4 8 

IS4S.. 


.! 950 

; 20 

: 68 j 

31,226 2-.1 

1,013,271 3 4 

1813.. 


.1 I,5K.1 

1 5 

: 60 1 

46,ltN) 2-3 1 

5,585,1)58 15 4 

1844.. 


.1 1.341 

[ 2.-7 

! 60 

4H..HPI 2-3 

5,700,083 13 4 

1845.. 


1.386 


' 41 

40,902 1-3 

62,071 .3-4 

2,780„14O 12 8 
M60,81i 8 6 

1816.. 


1,755 

1 5!l 

87 


Total. 


1 58 

24 

45.5.103 1.2 1 

2.5,4.13,615 13 6 


Since the discovery of the beds of auriferous sand, namely, since the year 1819, the total 
quantity of gold extracted from the Ural mountains, as well as from Siberia, amounts to ]4,3dl>, 
poods, 28lbs., and 45 solotnicks, of which quantity 2924 poods, 24 lirs., and 32 solotnicks was 
produced from the crown mines in the Ural mountains; 1293 poods, 7lbs., 28 solotnicks from 
those in Siberia; and 4219 poods, 39 lbs , 79 solotnicks from the mines belonging to private indi¬ 
viduals in the Ural mountains, and 5897 poods, 37 lbs., 11 solotnicks from those in Siberia. 

The produce of the gold mines in the year 1846, which amounted, as before stated, to 1722 
poods, 29 lbs., 87 solotnicks, forms more than a tenth part of the toliU quanlity of gold extracted, 
since the year \819, from alt the mines in Russia, and exceeds by 336 poods, 23 lbs., 46 solotnicks 
the total quantity for the year 1845, 

See Statistics of the Coinage, &c. Vol. H. p. 1174, for an account of the gold 
mines and coinage of the United Stateb. 

The following statements are condensed from the official returns received by 
her majesty’s government from Mexico and South America. 

CoinaOe of Meidco. 


Y £ A K S. 

CO 1, D. 

SILVER. 

Torti.. 


dollara 

dollars. 

dalltn. 

T(*n years, IgOUlO.. 

11,020,000 

• 210,220,000 

557,240,060 

„ 1811-20. 

6.030,000 

! 106,130,000 

1I5,1«U,U00 

1821-30.. 

3,680,000 

^ • 06,080,000 

09.760,000 

, Iv'AI .. 

D» rrturot. 

! 11.720,000 


^832-33. 

do. 

' no returns. 


1834 

210.000 

11,830,000 

15.040,000 

1835 .. 

350,000 

11,650,000 

15,000,000 

18375 .. 

570.000 

11,480,000 

15,050,000 

1837 

380,000 

11,230.000 

11,010,000 
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MINTS. 



tAld. 


dollars. 



Guanidheto.. 

potoai. 










Total. 





CoiHAQK St the Mexiaan Mines In 1836 and 1837. 


dtrfiant. 

734,000 

5,460,000 

8,341,000 

1.090,000 

1,063,000 

561,000 

284,000 

11,448,000 

4Cr8.290,000 


dftllarp. 

754,000 

5,460,000 

8,518,000 

1,099.000 

l,4il,000 

664,000 

824,000 

]8,059.000 

£2,411,000 


dollar*. 

516,000 

5,834,000 

2,857,000 

1,111,000 

721,000 

567,000 

285,000 


^dollani' 

526,000 

5,888,000 

3,008,000 

1.111,000 

928,000 

580,000 

225,000 


381,000 .11,233,000 I 11.610,000 

,876,200 ^3,iM5,OOfl I .82,322,320 


January, 1837. 


p li R 1 o ns. 


Total Nominal 
Value. 


P K R I a D S. 


Total Nominal 
Vttlue. 


Year ending 31«tof December, 1820 .. 

SOth of June, 1831. 

„ 1838. 

M 2. 1H33. 

„ 1834.... .. 


Total brought forward., 

lYaar ending 30mof Jane#1835.j 

j .. M 18&6.1 

Prom lat July, 1836, tu 19th Jan.* 1837< 


dotlarM. 

1.678,768i 

1,005,500 

1,153,800 

875.572 


-- 1 Total dollar*. 4,712,034^ 

Total carried forward.1 1,6 78,702^ __„ at par (48d. per dol lar).,.<d} 942,407 

Noi K.^Tho coD|>er coins are Coartillaa, of which 32 are equal to 1 dollar, au^Tlacoa, of wUicb~64 are equaT tii 1 
dollar, llie weight of loo doUini,20/. aterling, nominal ralue iu copper emn, la about 49 Iba. Spaniab, or nearly 
51 IlM. avoirdupoia, the real average value of which ia conaidered to be under 29 dollar*, or 5f. ICa., including an allow* 
ance for coining. 

Comparison of the Coinage in Gold and Silver of the Mints of the Mexican Republic, in 

tlie Years 1840 and 1841. 


Mexico.... 
Zaoatecaa . 


Durango. 


Guadalajara. 


Total coinage )S4I.. 



GOLD. 

SILVER. 

TOTAL 1841. 

Year. 

1 

' Amount. 

' Amount. j 

t Amount. 


' dollars. 

1 dollam. 

dollara. 

1840 

71,207 

1,917,617 

,,,, 

1841 

97,638 

; 8,151,406 

9,249,124 

1840 

, .... 

1 4.066,310 

.... 

1841 

.... 

4,386,641 

4,386,641 

1840 

. 437.108 

3,459,500 

>••• 

1841 

• 440,240 

243,088 

3,296,000 1 

, 3.736,240 

1840 

747,907 

1841 

155,140 

823,348 

ws.iss 

1840 

1 .... 

178,406 


18)1 

j 63,050 

359,fKK) 

4:a^50 • 

1810 


1,137,867 ; 

1841 


1,110,247 ! 

1.110,247 

1810 


881.546 

.... 

1841 


633,013 j 

655,015 


-M 


i__ _ ••••_ 

.... 

i 13,337,803 


Value ^ total coinage for 1841, at 48d. per dollar. 

Ditto of increaao on the year ditto . 

Return of the Amount, in Dollars, of the Precious 
Eight Years ending the 3fst of 


.£2.767,361 

80,639 


Metals Coined in Bolivia during the 
December, 1837. 


years. 


SILVER. 


In Dollar* of 8 Reals. ! Kmall Coinage of Half | 
] Reals, 1,2 and 4 Reals. 


dollars cts. 
1,668,196 75 
1,874,121 0 

8,038,641 25 
IJ1H5.64.5 25 
2,104,605 50 
1 . 474 ,Sim 0 
l,&t7,664 0 

1,772.261 0 


doUara eta. 


079,755 1 
404,811 1 
402,695 0 


Total each Year. 


dQllar% ots. 
l,^i^!9tf 675 
l,87lh21 0 

2.03«,641 25 
1,885,645 25 
1,104,005 SO 
2,338,557 10 
2.135395 0 

8,361.022 0 

I6,3994*m 85 

Ar.3,279|016 159. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


Notx.—T he firet colnx^e of Rmoll money cmammeed In 1895 {it eontalas from S3 to 88 per cent of alloy, ami li 
cmcliMively uMd for the interior circulation of BuUrla und of the neighbouring provinces of North end South Peru. 

The Bolirian dollar cuntaine the same i^oportlon of pure eilrer aa the old Spanish didUr, and the small money 
only 06 per cent of that metal* 

»La Paa, July 1,1838. /signed) J. R. PENTLAND* 

Pure or refined ailver cunteina 12 dwts., and the standard tor cuina^ in Bolivia la 10 dvta* 20 gralna i consequently 
standard silver contains 200 parts of pare silver and 28 parts of alloy. 

Since the year 1830, however, all the silver coins issued from the B&lnt of Potosi, with the caception of dollars, 
have been *»(the staada^ of 8 dwts., about 20 per cent less than the national standard; and although we annual issue 
of this saMll and base coin is umutiially restricted to 200,000 doUars, equal to 40,000/., thin regulation is not a'ways 
adhered to; thus, in 1835 its iMue nmouptt^ to 500,090 dollars 4 cents, oqual to 101,818/. 2s** in 1830 to 303,186 dollars 
4 cents, ojual to 606,37/. 6s.} and hi 1837 to 301,563 dollars, equal to 60,312/. 12s. 

Her Mglesty's Legation, Lima, April 18, 1838. (signed) BELPURD HINTON WILSON* 

Statemekt of Metals bought and coined in the Mint of Popayan.in Columbia,from the 

Year 1790 to^that of 1829. 


|valiic bnvcbtlu roM. Value bought in aihrer.l Gold coined. Silver coined. 

dollars, rls. mare, dnllars. ris. main, 'marnos. «nz. och. tom. gre.*marcos. oz. ocb. tom. g rs 

Total for 40 years^27^593,792 4 20 184,035 3 9 '2lQ,7«2 0 0 2 5 I 22,063 0 0 


^ The denominations after niarcoa (marcs) follow in tliia carder; unzas, oebavas, toifiines, grains. 

Office of the Mint r.t Popayan, 23rd of January, 1834. Jose J. Caiibajal. 


Notk*—O f the 184,033 doUarr, value of silver coined, two-thirds were in old silver. 

AH the rest of the silver sfter 1810, and nearly all before, was the product* of plate and old coin sold to the mint. 
Very little ritver was ever Kent from the mines to Popa>an before 1810, and iioucaftHr; nor do the sums enumerated 
as having been coined (here during the w'kole perind, mcltido the annual 2.000 dollars stated in the Note in the 
Bogota Tables to have been extracti*d from gold, as the gold produced by tho mines, whose produce was sent to 
popayan, contained no sih er. Nearly the whole, tbi ref ire, of the silver bought and coineil by the mint of Popayan, 
was tho produce of plate ornaments and old money »otd.— V /. T. 


('oiombinn ^feaitures of Gold aod Silver. 

1 Marco.j lb. Spanish k ..1 Mare 

lib. Spanish .... 16 oz. Kpanisb, or 100 Cdstellamis. 8 Ochavas .. . . . I oz. 

8 Tominn .... 1 Ca&tellano. 6 Toiuines . . I Ochava 

loz. Spanish . . . 444 grains Knglisfa. 12 (•rams.1 Toniiii 

I oz.'Jroy .... 480 grains English. 

Of a mark of gold arc coined I3G dollars, in conformity with the Colombian law of 1 k21. 

The Spanish Ordenanza enacted that 84 dollars sboolil be roiued from a marc of silver of 11 dhieins of fineness.— 
W.T. 

Return of the Amount in Dollars of the precious Metals coiiuhI at the Mint of the Re¬ 
public of South Peru, since its Establishment in 1824. 


Y fi A RS* 


1824. 

1820. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 
U3I. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 


S I L Vi E R. 


1 


.. 


i GDI, I). 



Total aiimuntur each 


III dollars of 8 reals. 

Small money of half 

year. 

I 

reals, 1, 2, and 4 
reals. 



i doUars. 

dollars. 

dull are. 

dollare. 


aio,5i.'> 


310,915 


2;«M»24 


239,024 

290,010 

403.950 


783,960 

1 3(i,Sfl.l 

202,832 

.. 

299,122 

' ft.'l.fiM 

1 

321,1.54 

, •* 

374,810 

219,312 

• • 

215,312 

: isr.,43r. 

304,864 


530,300 

i 86.833 

334,849 


621.676 

1 7S3>2:D 

552,014 

•• 

I,30rs642 

< 80 826 

427.134 


507,960 

48,193 

393,732 


401,925 

• 67,89.5 

; 38,06.5 

1 113,302 

1 IB.hSS 

I,(I4Va37 

1,068,122 




0.698,870 


Sterling. 


£1,831,774 0 0 


The coina^ of small money commenced in 1835 ; it contains 66 per cent of pure silver, 
and circulates only in tho territory of the Peru Bolivian Confederacy* 

La Paz, 1st of July, 1838. (Signed) J. B. Pemtland* 
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Statement of the Value of Gold and Silver which has been coined in Bogota, in the 

Years herein expressed. 


YEARS. 


VV-UR IN 


jCoiiied ill gold Ooini'd in iil< 
ill Bo otM. verin Rogo^ft.l 



dollara. 

dollar. 

riala. 

1790-1791. 

2,167,010 

2,U0 

3 

1702 1793. 

3,290,176 

1 12,212 

M 

1791 -1799. 

S,0I4 944 

J6,6h3 


1790-1797. 

1^61 .M04 

25,72! 

4 

1798—1799.* 

1 2,931,880 

22,221 

4 

1800- 1801. 

2,99%224 

17,0611 

0 

1802 1803. 

2,433,312 

15,808 

0 

1804 1805. 

VI0.03!l" 

8,149 

3 

ISOO—IH07. 

2,774,119 

3,014 

0 

1808—1809. 

2,656,000 

14,552 

0 

IHIO—ISIl. 

2,213,200 

0,841 

2{ 

Carried forward. 

29.2211,024 

146.405 

7 


1AI2^18U.. 
I814->l8ld. 
1910-1817. 
IHIO. 

1820 • 1821. 
1MS2—1H23 
1R24—I825 


VALUE IN DOLLARS. 

EARS. 




Coined in gold 

Cofhed in ail- 


111 Bogota. 

ver in Bogota. 


doUaiv. 

dollara. riali*. 

bt forward. 

38,220,024 

• 146,405 7 


2,2<M>.B92 

19,OSS 0 


65.315 0 


40,167 0 


SI,K03 Oi 


S4,7I« 0 


2,068,714 

49,352 0 

. 

I,.197,I«S 

20,041 0 

. 

2,071,992 

93.,2S0 0 


1828-1820.i 1,438,IGO t (Hi.MK) 9 

Total.I 40,374,2»8 { 657,007 U 


This is an cxact^stateineut from the books of the mint, Bogfbta, December 21, 1830. 

« 

Statement of the V*alue of Gold and Silver bought in Bogota, in the Years herein 

expressed. • 


YEARS. 


I7»0-I7!U. 

|7!)2 170;i. 

17{|1 l?‘»5. 

17% ITur. 

l/OK . 

IHIKI—I8U1. 

1802- iWiu. 

1801 I80>. 

1806—1807. 

IKOS—1800.. 

1810- IHII. 


('Arrietl f<iiw<r«l 


VAUIE IN DOLI-AUS. ! VALUE IN DOLLARS. 


A’alut* botirht in 
gold lu RiigoU. 

Value buiight in 
•silver in Ko;;(iia. 

YEARS. 

t j 

|Value bought in 

1 go'd in Bf.gota. | 

1 Value bought hi 
jsilver in Bogota. 

doUarM 


dnlLira 

1 tab. 


1 dollars 

rials. 

1 doUais rials. 

j,9K|.22H 

2| 



1 Brought forward •. • 

25,359,497 

S| 

102,126 

SJ 

2,0l!t,7Jl 

4.- 

11,267 

.3 

,18I*-18U. 

.! 2.000,126 

Hi 

1,170 

4 

2.01ii.*i7i7 

•■’i , 

11,790 

1 

IISI4 Isl.'l. 

i 2,17.3,15? 

IJ 

11,997 

2 

2,.i 16,308 

U ' 

11.873 


IlSIfi—IHI7. 

. 1,795,323 

Oi 

.39.584 

3 

2,(;0S.4|H 

«1 

27,788 

■'>1 

IlMlH 1S19. 

1,622,837 

*1 

6,.137 

7i 

2.719.071 

04 

16,56.3 

U 

(820 1821. 

. 2,540,892 

Si 

41,346 

7i 

2.243,032 

Oi 



i|H22-lH23. 

1,846 373 

05 

28,599 

•I* 

2,51U.5(Hi 

6 

1.772 


llS2l 1H2S. 

.> 1,358,480 

OJ 

43.193 

3| 

2,47(i,42!l 

■II 

1.770 

I'-i 

.1826 -1827. 

I.S27,52:i 

0 

62 392 

If 

2,103,53.'! 


l,6K4 

ij 

1828-1829. 

j 1,331,964 

U 

23,545 

7i 

2,005,6«>.i 

71 

I7,6i6 

n; 






--- 


- — 


Tot.1. 

41,946,178 

li 

360,294 

m 

2.').359. IM7 

K 

102,126 

51 







This Is an e.xaet statement from the books of the mint of Bogota, December 21, 1830. 


Return (corrected) of the Number of Marcs of Gold coined at the Mint of Lima 
between the Years 1700 and 1819, both inclusive.—(Transmitted in Despatch of.lSth 
April 1841.) 


viTAVtt Marcit of Eight 
YEARS. Oiinrti. 

I 


1790 .! 

1701 . 

1792 .' 

1793 .• 

1794 . 

1793.< 

1796 . 1 

1797 .i 

1798 .; 

1799 . 1 

1800 .1 

1801 . 

1802 . 

1808 . 

1804 . 

CArried | 

forward. I 


marcfl. • 
4,063 
4.926 • 
MOD 
4,756 
5,763 
4.856 
4.ti26 
4,288 
3,93<; 
8.646 
2,782 
2,410 
2,480 
2,575 


58.808 


Dollars at 114 
Dollars 4 KiaU 
per roinad 

Marc. 

Hounds 

Sterling. 

1 

Wears. 

1 

1 

' Dollars at 144 
Marcs of Eight D^llarii 4 R ais 
Ounces. per Coined 

Maic. 

rounds • 
Sterling. 

d!w. 

rs. 


S. 

1 Br. fur- 

marcs. 

i • dirs. 

rs. 

£ X. 

.587,103 

4 

117,420 

14 

j wdid.t 

5H,H08 

1 8.497,756 

0 

1,690,551 4 

711.807 

0 

112,361 

8 

1805. 

IHISf.. 

24137 

1 42>i,396 

4 

84,870 6 

7.38,250 

4 

147,650 

2 

1,602 

1 231,489 

0 

46.297 16 

<)K7,242 

0 

137,448 

8 

1807. 

2,834 

4094113 

0 

81,002 12 

632,753 

4 

166,.550 

14 

IHOB. 

2,698 

389,861 

0 

77,972 4 

701.692 

0 

140,338 

8 

:j8og. 

2,502 

.% 1,5.39 

0 

72,307 16 

1 668,457 

0 

133.691 

8 

,1810. 

2,524 

2.495 

‘ 3ftl,7IH 

0 

72,913 12 

619.616 

0 

123,023 

4 

181). 

360,527 

4 

72,io:» 10 

568,752 

0 

11.3,7.30 

H 

1812. 

3,980 

.375,1(6 

0 

ll.\022 0 

, .526,817 

0 

105,369 

8 

1813. 

4,728 

t»1.3,HMl 

0 

136,630 4 

401,990 

0 

80.300 

16 

1814. 

.5,334 

770.763 

0 

154,152 12 

;i4H,245 

0 

69.01D 

0 

,1815. 

3.476 

.502.282 

0 

16Q.456 a 

358,360 

0 

71,672 

0 

;|8I6. 

5,344 

772,208 

0 

* 1ST,HI IS 

372,087 

4 

74.417 

iO 

1817. 

5,388 

1 778,566 

0 

*6^7I3 4 

374,541 

0 

74,908 

16 

-IKIH....,, 

- 1H19. 

3,266 

a,5d0 

! 471,937 

517,310 

0 

D 

0.11,387 M 
10,3,402 0 

8,497,756 

0 


4 

' Total,. . 

111.406 

16.111.172 

0 

3.222.234 H 


N.H.—Kxtbnfgr, forty-eight ponce per dollai 
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Fxport of Gold Silver, and Copper Ingots and Ores from tlie Ports of the Republic of Chili, and of Silver Ingots in Transit 

Years 1835 to 1811, inclusive. 
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Return of tho Number of Marcs of Silv^-i smelted at tlio various Smelting-houses in Peru. 
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An Account of the Quantities of Gold and Silver stamped at the Mint of Santiajjo de 
Chili, from the Year 1790 to 18?0 inclusive. 
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Return of the Gold and Silver melted into bars in the Public Offices of New Granada for 

the Year ending; August 184(i. 
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Return of the Gold Dust presented at the Public Offices, to be registered for Exportation, 
Melting, or Coining, with the amount of contribution paid to the revenue for the Quarter 
from 1st of September to 31st of December, 1836. 
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100 

The anarchy and the rebellions which have disordered the Spanish American 
Republics, have rendered it impossible to procure recent accounts of the produce 
of the. mines; and we have been unable to procure any account of the produce 
of the Brazilian mines, upon which any reliance can be placed. The produce of 
the precious metals from all the mines in the world, is but very imperfectly 
known; and the foregoing tables contain, we believe, all the information of any 
consequence that has been officially ascertained. 

The yearly increasing produce of the gold sands of Siberia, and of the Oural 
Mountains is remarkable, as will appear from theofficial statements, page 268. The 
produce of the continental mines of America have, however, no doubt decreased; 
and the greatly augmeflted price of quicksilver, as w'ell as the distracted state 
of Mexico and Peru are sufficient causes of a decline in the produce of the gold 
and silver mines of America. 








SECTION XX. 


ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


CHAPTKli I. 

INinODUCTORV. 

The commerce ami navigation of tlie Indian Ocean were, certainly,of great 
magnitude long before the period wlien the civilisation, eicated hy tiading inter¬ 
course, extended to Europe, and csj)ecially to Western Europe; and learned 
treatises have been written in different languages* on the eoinmercc of tlic ancients 
in the Oriental seas. The voyage of Nearelius, under Alexander tlie (Ircat, from 
the Euphrates to tlie Indus, is usually considered the eyoeh of the first Euro¬ 
pean intercourse with India. 

The Phoenicians hecainc navigators and traders hy necessity. Their territory 
was narrow, limited, and arid. They became fishenneii^ in order to obtain the 
means of subsistence. Their fisliing craft originated their naval galleys, and 
their trading vessels. Familiarity with the sea, and with storms, rendered them 
daring and adventurous. While ignorant of the tactics of plying to windward with 
sails, they were on many occasions driven from off their own coasts and tossed 
over the surges to distant sliores. By these disasters, their geographical know¬ 
ledge was extended, and they became acquainted with the ruder nations, with whom 
they afterwards traded. By degrees they became possessed of commodities, which 
fdi'ined the foundation of their interchanges. A shellfisli, the rnurex, the produce 
of their fishery, yielded an article of commerce: known as the celebrated Tyrian 
purple or red. Accident discovered the secret of, and the weed;; and the sands 
of their shores, afforded the materials, for making glass. Their situation between 
the east and the west was, at that time, highly favourable to commerce and naviga¬ 
tion. The products carried from the Indies, jiartly overland, were distributed by 
them along the Mediterranean sliorcs, and even to the western coasts of Europe, 
Kaynel truly observes, “The nations which have civilised all others have been 

* See llisloire (lit (’ominercc it dc hi Nnvijifllmn drs /Inrtrns, hv Hiict, Bishop of Avraiiclics, 
I'aris, J727, .1 very able work. — Sc/incido'.i (of 1 lulled (‘ititkm of Airuins fndicu. — The IWipiih 
of llic hi/tlirinu Si-a, and the Voi/a/ir oJ'JSirarcIms : llie (Vmiinen e of die Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, bv Dr. Viiicint. Dean of Westminster. Luiiiloii, |ho7. 
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Gotnmercial. (Xcs peuples qui ont poltlous les autres out ele commerqans.) Tyre 
and Sidon, originated the colonisation, commerec, and maritime power of 
Carthage; the latter c; 1»b]ished*its power and its commerce in Spain, and 
explored its mines of silver and 6f gold. 

The Egyptians l)ecame, from their geographical situation, and by the abund¬ 
ance which the fertility of their soil yieldcd^also a commercial nation. They 
communicated by the Red Sea with the East Indies, as the Phoenicians did with 
the western coasts of Europe by the Mediterranean ; and, after j\lexander had de¬ 
stroyed Tyre, the city which he founded, and which still bears his name, became 
the great entrepot between Europe and India. The Greeks, inhabiting a country, 
the soil of which was stubborn, but the position of which and its harbours, were fa¬ 
vourable to navigation,became a maritime, commercial, an4 highly civilised people; 
and they, and f lic Carthagenians, introduced the most productive agriculture, and 
the most nourishing commerce into Sicily. That fertile island became prosperous, 
rich, and populous. The Carthagenians, and Greeks, and tlic colonics of both, 
were finally vanquished by the Romans, but their agriculture and commerce 
were not destroyed. Rome conquered nations, but not the arts and the com¬ 
merce of the van<iuishe(’. governments ; and we learn, especially from Xenophon, 
that sound conimercial princijiles were clearly understood by the Greeks. The 
arts and commerce were carried by them to the highest point which the intelli¬ 
gence of mankind, at that’period of the world’s histor}’, seems to have admitted. 
The policy of the Greeks tended to unite the nations of the world by maritime 
and commercial intercourse; which would necessarily have conveyed, at the same 
time, to barbarous countries, the arts and the civilisation of the people, who were 
at that period the most polished and intelligent in Europe—probably in the world. 

The Roman policy, and spirit of conquest, were directed to bind nations under 
the same yoke of absolute bonclage. The people of that empire were oppressed 
i»y despotism, and a niilitary government, which finally extinguished learoing»in 
Italy, and degraded the inhabitants. The genius of the militaiy’, and executive, 
power of Rome was aTili-commercial, yet commerce flourished in Italy, under the^ 
Romans, among whom we find regular fairs established. Rome had also, at an 
early period, its, college of merchants, and its commerciak laws, and Italy, 
especially Magna’Grecia and Sicily, must have carried on to a considerable ex¬ 
tent manufactures, trade, and navigation, about the era of the bii th of Christ. 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii afford abundant evidence that such was thc'fact. 
The very luxuries indulged in by the rich were necessarily supplied by commerce. 
Marseilles was a trading port of magnitude in the time of Julius Cmsar: at which 
period some of the %vcstern coasts of Europe were not destitute of fishing j(?raft, 
and of vessels engaged in trade. In no country have the inhabitants of the sea 
coasts been long without discovering the means of floating upon the waters, and 
of pursuing and capturing the animals living in the sea. Nor was the commerce of 
Europe destroyed, even by the overthrow of the whole Roman empire, by the 

VOL. IV. So 
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Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations. In fact the necessities of the 
great majority of the people have, in all ages and countries, prevailed, however 
slowly, against those impediments to industry, commerce, and the arts, which 
are inseparable from the military spirit, and from the feudal system, which 
the conquering nations had established in Western and Central Europe, and in 
all Europe, after the final overthrffw of the Eastern Empire by the Turks. 

The decline of the Homan empire has, among other causes, been attributed to 
two edicts of Constantine the Great. »The first declared kll slaves free, on the 
condition of their embracing Christianity. This edict deprived the great 
manorial lords of their property in the persons who cultivated the soil ; and it left 
the suddenly manumitted, untaught slaves without their usual means of subsist¬ 
ence. The other edict prohibited Paganism. “ Without priests, temples, or public 
morals, the inhabitants of the divers nations being,” says Raynal, “ in consequence 
of these edicts, no longer bound by tlie same bonds of common religion or vows, 
were destitute of any general zeal to repel their enemies.” The success of the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, was, therefore, ascribed chiefly to these celebrated edicts; but 
we can discover many other elements of decay in the great Homan body. I’he 
daring system of maritime piracy which succeeded the downfal of the Homan 
power gave rise in western Europe to that extraordinary league in 1190, which 
we have described in the first volume of this work.* • The merchants of this 
Hanseatic league were, from trading to the east, called Oeslerlitigs or Orientah. 

It was in 1084, six years before the Hanseatic league was originated, that 
the Venetians were allowed to build warehouses, for the I^evant and Oriental 
trade, at Constantinople ; and, from that period the latter became so great an 
emporium for the trade of the Indies, that in 1190 it was only second, as a com¬ 
mercial mart, to Bagdad. 

It is usually contended that the navigation, commerce, and civilisation of 
western Europe arc chiefly to be attributed to the effects produced by the Cru¬ 
sades. W’^e have, in former parts of these volumes (see Commercial Legislation of 
England and America, vol. iii.) briefly attempted to show, that this assumption is 
but partially true, although much stress is laid upon it by Robertson, in his pre¬ 
liminary view of, Europe, before the beginning of the reigq of the Emperor 
Charles V. He grounded his opinions on the vestiges of Oriental commerce, and 
the luxury, which were discovered at that time in the East, and especially at 
Constantinople. The crusaders who returned to western Europe, were no doubt 
influenced so far, by the splendour of oriental customs and luxuries, that they 
acquired a desire to lire in a less rude state ; and the traders who followed the 
cyusaders for protection as undoubtedly profited by the circumstances of the 
times. The expenses incurred by the crusaders tended also, by rendering it ne- 

• See Hatisc Towns in the first volume of this work, page 707. Hanseatic, or Anseatlqne, 
corrupted, from the German words Am-See, on the sea. Purely the name should be Am- 
teeaiie. 
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cessary for them to sell part of theit lands, and with the municipal privileges 
obtained by cities from the crown, to encroach upon, and gradually to enfeeble, the 
feudal system. These cl;ingcs, aftd the general progress of events, imparted spirit 
and power to maritime gnd confmercial enterprise. The oriental trade carried on 
by the Venetians and others by way of Aleppo, the Persian and Arabian gulfs, 
and other routes,—the commerce of western Europe,—the establishment of 
fairs,—the invention of bills of exchange,—the fabrics—and the fisheries of 
western Europe—hafl consequently acquired great celebrity before the end of 
the fifteenth century. lJut Si great revolution in the channels of trade occurred 
soon afterwards, followed by effects of unprecedented magnitude and power. 

Two events, in the history of the world, constitute an epoch of paramount 

importance to mankind. The first is the discovery of America"^ by Columbus, 
• ® . . 
in 1492. The second, and almost an equally great discovery—that of sailing 

round Africa, to the eastern Indies, by Vasco de Gama. Both formed, 

as is well known, an era that gave a new and more adventurous direction to the 

ambition of European nations ; and, while the consequent passion of enterprise 

sent bold spirits to the vast regions and seas discovered in the West, and to the 

South, fresh explorationr; enriched the sciences—and, from that period, geography, 

astronomy, and navigation, became more practically, and more usefully known. 

The beginning of the fifteenth century—the epoch preceding the discovery of 
the western world, and of the first voyage, accomplished by sea, to the oriental 
Indies—may well be considered the great advent of European regeneration. It 
was at this period that the people, and the intellect, of Europe manifested a 
decided reaction from a state of degradation, below which mankind could not 
have been brutalised, either by ecclesiastical terror, or baronial tyranny- 
Charles Vll., and Louis Xi., Avere among the first princes who exercised their 
authority, in humbling the power, and checking the licentiousness, of the barons. 
The church, in the assumption of universal, temporal as well as spiritual, power, 
had long disregarded, both in practice and in precept, the simple and beautiful 
doctrines of primitive Christianity; and iin])oscd, instead, over the human mind, 
a most darkening absolutism, and a most passive obedience. It was the glaring 
wickedness of tlje papal exactions that brought forth hulher-j-it was the vices of 
the clergy that rendered inevitable a Reformation:—which, even in that great 
division of the Christian world that did nof abandon its doctrines, nor change its 
ceremonie.s, tended greatly to purify the Romish church itself of its disgusting 
immoralities; and, finally, to render its ecclesiastics, in moral character, as they 
were afterwards known to be, and are now found to be, among the most exem¬ 
plary of pastors. • • 

But amidst all the barbarous turmoils of Europe, during the thirteenth, four- 

• This false name should he suppressed, .ind the name of Colombia ought, in truth and justice, 
to be adopted by the general consent of mankind. 
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teenth, and fifteenth centuries, we find that it was the fisheries, the navigation, 
and the trade which had struggled through the middle ages, that originated the 
spirit of liberty and intelligence which has civilised Europe—that is civilising, 
and will civilise, the whole world. It was to enjoy freejlom that the fishermen 
who founded Venice fled from the northern barbarians, to. sterile, sandy, or 
marshy islands in the Adriatic ; th^t the fishermen and traders of the Low Coun¬ 
tries founded, in a country of difficult access, and without minerals or building 
materials, the navigation, fleets, and .commerec of Iluliand. The safety and 
extension of maritime voyages, and trading intercourse, created that Hanseatic 
league, which destroyed the pirates who ravaged the Atlantic coasts and the 
shores of the Baltic. The Florentine merchant-princes were the first to revive 
the arts and learning in Italy. The discovery of the powers of the magnet was 
successfully applied to navigation; and by this wonderful and certain guide, in 
traversing the ocean with confidence, the Venetians, Genoese, Florentines, and 
Pisans, were emboldened to extend their voyages to unusual distances, and to 
send trading adventurers to the ports of western Europe. The Portuguese 
became also, in consequence, a maritime power, lingland, from her position, 
her wants, and her products, and in consequence of the descents of the North¬ 
men, began to share early in navigation and trade ; but the bloody contests for 
sovereign power—the wars with Scotland — the wars .and tlic turbulence of 
government, in Ireland—and the ignoriince, or the selfishness, of tlie British 
sovereigns and barons, until after the reign of Henry VII., rct.ardcd tliat progress 
of maritime discovery and power, and of commercial cntcr])risc, whicli has 
advanced with a greater rapidity, since that period, than can elsewhere be found 
in the records of history. 

France is considered to have liccomc a maritime power soon after the acces¬ 
sion of Charlemagne; and the ships of that prince arc said to have defeated the 
Saracens i?i a sea-fight off Genoa. The author of the Orhis Muritimns says, 
Charles Martel vanquished the sliips of the Prisons, in 52y. But the commerce 
and navigation of France languished, afterwards, down to a later period, than in 
any other maritime European j)ower. 

A most remarkable coincidence of events distinguishes the period which 
followed the application of the magnet to the mariner’s comjviss, and the age 
which immediately commenced after die discovery of America, and of the East 
Indies by .sea. During this epoch gunpowder and the art of printing were both 
invented; ancient learning, the arts and sciences, u ere revived; a j)owerful and 
successful resistance to the papal authority was declared ; and the balance of 
powciuaraong princes became a leading policy in Europe. 

To'Portugal, and to her sovereign. King John I., is due the honour of being 
the first nation and prince in Europe, to undertake great discoveries. Some 
adventurers from Sjiain fell in, prcviou.sly, with the Canaries; but this discovery 
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was not considered a national enterjlrise ; although the Pope, in his assumed 
divine right to all the countries of the world, granted, in perpetuity, these Forht- 
Hate Islands, as they wer*. called, fl^ith their infidel inhabitants, as slaves to Louis 
de la Cerda, of the Jloyal family*of Castile, who transferred them aftcrwartls to a 
Norman baron. • . 

In the year 1412, John I., King of Portug^, commenced those voyages along 
the coasts of Africa, directed by his son, Prince Henry, which, in 1419, discovered 
Madeira, and in 1433* extended so far south as to double Cap^Boyador, and to 
enter the dreaded Torrid Zone. Before the dcatli of Prince Henry, in 1463, the 
Azores, and Cape de Verd Islands, were discovered by the Portuguese. From 
this period, until the accession of John 11., the nephew of Prince Henry, in 1481, 
the spirit of marijtimc discovery languished in Portugf^, although a trade with 
the j)rcviously-found countries was carried on without interruption. In 1484, 
John 11. fitted out a powerful fleet, and declared himself the patron of navigation 
and discovery. It was in his service, that Columbus completed that knowledge, 
and acquired that distinction, which prepared him for engaging in the voyages 
that render his name immortal.* The Portuguese, after advancing south, and 
forming establishments along the coast of Africa, reached the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and a voyage round it was accomplished by Vasco de Gama, in the year 
1497, five years after tht discovery of America by Columbus. 

Tlie mind of this extraordinary man had, from an early period, been occupied 
in prej)aring the design of the sublime enterprise that was destined to extend 
tlie limits to which ignorance and .superstition had confined the boundaries of 
the earth. He, as a dutiful citizen, made his fir.-<t proposal to sail westward to 
the Indies to Genoa, llis offer was rejected, as that of a visionary adventurer, 
lie felt the consolation arising from having discharged a patriotic ohligation, 
and was mortified, but not disheartened, that his native country should have 
derided a project, which he foresaw would extend fame to the nation under 
whose ausj)iccs it should be undertaken. 

He Ivas received favourably by John JI. of Portugal, where the intelligence 
and nautical skill, and boldness of Columbus were well-known, and where he 
had married the.daughter of Perestrello, the discoverer of Madeira. But Ortis, 
the Bishop of Cduta, not only thwarted his views, and derided them as chimerical, 
but meanly attempted to deprive him of the honour, by sending in the direction 
proposed by Columbus, a vessel under a Portuguese pilot, in order to attempt 
and secure the glory of the discovery. The pilot had neither the genius nor the 
fortitude which are necessary to accomplish bold enterprises. He consequently 
failed in the treacherous attempt. * * *• 

Columbus applied soon afterwards to the government of France. But neither 

* Columbus, previously to his serving in the navy of Portugal, was bred to the sea in the 
Mediterranean. He had also sailed as far north as Iceland, and within the Arctic circle. 
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the prince nor the people had, at that fteriod, been animated by the spirit of 
maritime discovery. The chivalrous and generous Francis I. had not ascended 
the throne; and it was destined that the tfnost brilliant project, ever made, 
was rejected :—a project which finally succeeded unden the patronage of a royal 
family, which became, in consequence, the most powerful rival'that ever mortified 
the predecessors of the house of ^urbon.* 

Columbus then sent his brother, Bartholomew, to the court of Henry VII. 
of England. That distrustful prince,' after one bold and" successful attempt to 
obtain the crown, never encouraged great, if, in his mfnd, the least hazardous or 
doubtful, enterprises. He, however, by slight, but not conclusive promises, 
detained Bartholomew in England for six years ; and the latter finally arranged 
with the king for the employment of his brother Christopher in the proposed 
voyage of discovery.f 

In the meantime Columbus, disgusted with the meanness, and exasperated 
by the treachery of Ortis, proceeded with his charts and proposals to the court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. For eight years he exercised his address, bis patience, 
his interest, and his abilities at this court, so remarkable then, and long after, for 
the tardiness of its decisions. It is a trite remark, that projectors are enthusiasts. 
It is fortunate that this accusation is true as regards the projectors of arduous 
undertakings ; otherwise the spirits and the health of Columbus would have 
been subdued before he accomplished his great mission. He had to endure the 
most fatiguing delays, and to hear pronounced against him ])resumptuous, and 
insulting judgments, by the ignorant, and by the bigoted. To the honour of 
Isabella and her sex, and at her own expense,^ w'e are bound to attribute, in 
justice, the final success of Columbus; who, after displaying, during eightjycars, 
in his whole character and conduct, an assiduity, a firmness and resolve of mind, 
never sufficiently to be applauded and imitated, sailed from Cadiz on the 3rd of 
August, 1492, on the mo.st daring enterprise ever undertaken by man. 

He proceeded on this voyage without any chart to guide him,—with no ac¬ 
quaintance with the currents, the winds, or climates, of unknown seas and lands, 
-—and in ignorance of the magnetic variation. His own genius and instinctive 
judgment,—his confidence in the spherical system of the world, although the 
law of gravity was undiscovered,—his knowledge of the human heart,—and his 
address in commanding, and winning those placed under his authority, enabled 
him to prevail over a crew which at length became impatient, and to advance, 
in ignorance of imaginary, as well as real dangers, until he discovered the Island 
of San Salvador, on the 12th of October, 1492. 

* This offer to France i<! stated by Iturke in his account of the European Settlements in 
AmcricA. Robertson does not allude to it. 

f Bartholomew, on concluding this contract, proceeded to Portugal, or Spain, to join his 
brotlu r. It was at Parts, on his way, that he first learnt that Christopher Imd, since they parted, 
discovered the New World. 

t She actually borrowed the money to fit out the expedition on the security of her own jewels. 
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It was, comparatively speaking, at a late period of the world’s history, that 
the discovery, by Columbus, constituted the first, known, Christian acquaintance 
with a whole bemispher;, posseStsing all climates, fertile soils, precious metals 
and stones; all the ordin§ry mindi'als; forests of the most useful and beautiful wood; 
magnificent rivers numerous and safe harbors; plentiful fisheries;—inhabited 
by a human race, differing in colour, in languq^fe, in manners, and in religion from 
the people of all previwusly known countries; and abounding, also, in multitudes 

of wild animals. This discovery was no sooner announced than the Romish church, 

• 0 

and the ambitious princc§ o^ Christendom resolved that all its regions should be 
explored, the natives conquered, converted, or exterminated, and that the disco¬ 
vered regions should be subjected to the sovereigns who sent forth men to dis¬ 
cover, and conquer, and jiossess them. It would, at the same time, have been well 
for the reputation of Europeans, if their acquaintance with, and colonisation of, 
those territories, had been equally distinguished for justice and humanity. 

Of all the tenures on which the right of soil is founded, there is none superior 
to that of immemorial occupancy. This supreme right of the red men to the 
country they inhabited was founded in nature. It was to tbs aborigines of 
America, the free and bv)unteous gift of Heaven. Europeans declared this tenure 
of no validity; for the dark superstition of the times, and the passions of avarice 
and conquest, represented the all-just and merciful Deity as the partial God of 
Christians. The Spaniards were the first to inculcate this monstrous doctrine ; 
and, under the authority of their king, and the sanction of the Pope, instituted it 
as their measure of right, in robbing from the aboriginal nations the richest 
countries of the continent, and the magnificent islands of Cuba, Hay ti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico. Queen Elizabeth and King James denied the papal authority, but 
the same spirit of avarice, and aqibition, made them adopt, without scruple, the 
subterfuge of Christian over heathen right to the countries discovered by their 
servants. , 

The aboriginal tribes, however numerous, were at first easily subdued or bc- 
traycd«by Europeans. Being ignorant of the use of fire-arms, and of scientific 
warfare, they looked upon their invaders not as men, but as supernatural, invul¬ 
nerable spirits, pent forth by the gods ; nor did they fully bejjeve that white men 
were mortals uiTtil they became masters of the red nations and of the lands in 
which their fathers lay entombed. Columbus, on his first voyage, opened a 
friendly intercourse with the natives of San Salvador, Hayti, and Cuba; and that 
great man was alone guiltless of the atrocities and cruelties towards the aborigines 
which were exercised by the succeeding Spanish governors and adventurers. 

We have, in another work, endeavoured to exhibit the progress of th* Wegtem 
Indies, or America, since the discovery by Columbus. We will, in the following 
chapters, endeavour to describe, and state, the revolution caused in the form and 
course of Oriental commerce, and its statistical progress, since the period when 
Vasco de Gama made the first voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COUnSE OF F.UROrEAN AND ORIENTAL TRADE AT THE PERIOD OF THE FIRST 
VOYAGE BY SEA TO INDIA—PROGRESS OF THE F.ORTirGUESE DISCOVERY, 
AND TRADE WITH THE INDIES. 

The Genoese and Venetians acqtjired almost exclusive commercial privileges 
from the sovereigns of Constuntinojde, fora long time previous to, and until the 
dovvnfal of the Eastern Empire. Tlie European trade by the Euxinc and Caspian 
seas, and by the camvans with India, had centered at Constantiuoplo, which, 
with Alexandria, became the mart for distributing the rich ))roducts of the East 
over Europe. Tlie Turks destroyed the commercial entrcjjot of Constantinople, 
in which the Genoese had the most ample privileges. After tliat expulsion, the 
Venetian power retained, for more tlian lialf a century, the unrivalled monopoly 
of the remaining great emporium of Alexandria. But this monopoly was, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, transferred, not only from Alexandria to other 
entrepots, but from the Venetians to a previously unimportant nation. 

The progress of navigation round the coasts of Africa, which was commenced 
by the Portuguese, extended, in 1484, so far, that Diego Cam discovered Congo, 
and, it is said, brought to Portugal an account of a Cliristian king who reigned 
in Ethiopia, which induced King John II. of Portugal to send trusty persons to 
gather intelligence;” but they returned without .performing such service. 

In 1487, two Portuguese travellers, Pedro deCovillam and Alonzo de Payva, 
whe spoke Arabic, left Portugal for Alexandria and Cairo, as merchants; they 
proceeded from Cairo, with a caravan of Moors, to Tor, on the Red Sea, where 
they were informed of the trade to Calicut. They sailed together to Aden, where 
they separated. Covillam went in a Moorish ship to Cananore, and from thence 
to Goa, He was the first Portuguese that ever was in the Indian seas. From 
thence he passed to Sofala, on the east coast of Africa, to vi.sit the gold mines, 
where he gained intelligence of Madagascar, called by the Moors “the Island of 
the Moon.” From Sofala he went back to Aden, and thence to Egypt, where he 
learned that Payva, who had parted with him fur Ethiopia, was dead. He then 
went again to Tor, thence to Aden, where, hearing of the fame of the city of 
Ormuc, be sailed thither, and having observed what was most remarkable, he 
retnme'd to the Red Sea. He then went to the court of the King of Abyssinia, 
where he was detained a prisoner till 15'20, when he was released, and returned 
to Europe. 
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In 1493, Bartholomew Diaz was Employed by the King of Portugal to pro¬ 
ceed along the sAith coast of Africa, until he reached a high cape, which he 
doubled, and sailed sonic way to* the east of it. He named the promontory the 
" Cabo Tormentoso,” from the Imisterous weather he experienced. On hi^ return 
to Portugal, the king changed its name to “ (^bo Bona Esperanza,” or the Cape 
of Good Hope, which name it has retained, f 

In 1497, the account of Diaz, with the despatches from India transmitted by 
Covillam, occasioned *an expedition to bexiquipped, consisting (j^ four ships under 
Vasco de Gama. He sailed irom Lisbon, on Friday, July 8th, 1497, rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, November 20th ; and having proceeded along the coast as 
far as the River Cuama, they repaired their ships, and sailed on the 22nd of 
January, 1498. Qn the Ist of March they discovered l^osambique, where they 
narrowly escaped being cut off by the Moors. On the 7th of April they arrived 
at Mombas, and on tlie 13th at Melinda; they were kindly received at the latter, 
where they obtained a pilot for the Indies. On the 20th of May, 1498, 
they arrived at Calicut, and met with a favourable reception; but the Moors, 
who considered their trade menaced by rivals, persuaded the chief of Calicut, 
to plan the destruction of the new adventurers. De Gama, having been in¬ 
formed of this treachery, is said to have hastened on board his ship, and to 
have written a letter to the king, complaining of his breach of faith; and 
that the king returned a courteous answer, blaming his ministers and the 
Mahometan Moors; and that he then wrote a letter to the King of Portugal, 
by which he consented that the Portuguese should trade freely with the town and 
country of Calicut. De Gama then proceeded to Anjediva, where he repaired his 
ships, and then sailed bomew'ards. On the 20tli of March, 1499, be doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in September following arrived safe at Lisbon, after a 
most successful voyage of two years and ten months. 

On the 9th of March, 1500, a second Portuguese fleet, of thirteen ships, sailed 
from the Tagus for India, under the command of Cabral, who discovered the 
coast or Brazil April 24lb. During ver^ tempestuous weather ofl’ the Cape of 
Good Hope, several of the ships were lost. In one of them was Bartholomew 
Diaz, who first sailed round the Cape. Cabral visited Mqpambiquo, Quiloa, 
and Melinda, anff arrived at Calicut September 13th. The king sent for Cabral, 
on his arrival on shore, and received him courteously, granting him permission to 
erect a factory. Cabral, afterwards, either believing or fearing that the intentions 
of the king, or the samorin, as he was called, were treacherous, commenced 
hostilities by seizing the samorin’s ships; upon which the inhabitants attacked 
the factory, forced the gates, pillaged and burnt the factory, and of sixty-six 
people who were in it, killed fifty; the remaining sixteen escaped on boarS their 
ships. The Portuguese then burnt ten vessels richly laden in the port, made 
slaves of their crews, and battered the town’ with heavy artillery. Cabral then sailed 
VOL. IV. 2 !• 
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to Cochin, off which place he arrived on December the 20th, 1500, concluded a 
treaty with the king, established a factory, obtained cargoes for his ships, and on 
the 10th of January, 1501,sailed for Europe, where he arrived July 31st, having on 
board ambassadors from Cochin, Quilon, and Cananorc. Of the thirteen ships 
which sailed under Cabral six only returned, the others having been lost during 
the voyage. Before his return to llfl-irope, Cabral established factories at Melinda, 
Mombas, and Querimba, and compelled several of the piinces on the east coast 
of Africa to acknowledge themselves tributary to the Portuguese. 

In 1502, Vasco de Gama sailed from the Tagus, with a 6eet of twenty ships, 
a second time for India. In March following he reached Sofala, and obtained 
leave to settle a factory. He then sailed for Mosambique, where he also obtained 
permission to build a factory. On July 12th he reached Quiloa, whose prince 
acknowledged himself tributary to Portugal. He then proceeded to Cananore, 
concluded a treaty of commerce, loaded some of his ships, and then departed foi 
Calicut, which he cannonaded, destroying the palace and many of the houses, 
He captured several ships in the roads with rich cargoes; he then returned tc 
Cananore, from whence he sailed for Europe, December 20th, 1503 ; and arriveiJ 
at Lisbon, September 1st, 1504. 

In 1503, a fleet from Portugal, under Albuquerque, visited Socotra, G uardafui 
and Muria Bay. At Cochin he built a fort, and he established a factor 3 
at Quilon. Saidanha Bay was this year first visited by the Portuguese,vUni 
Mombas, Zanzibar, and Brava, on the east coast of AfrjciJ^jcaine tributary to 
them. 

In 1505, Calicut was bombarded by the Portuguese, who burnt 

Cranganore, many riclily-ladcii vessels belonging to the Moors. 

These exped-^g character little superior to those of pirates. 

" lire 'Mahometan Moors and Arabs were, at this period, the chief Oriental 
merchants and navigators. They had three marts from whence they cairied 
on a great trade with the most distant parts of India. First, Aden, at the mouth 
of and constituting the Gibraltar of the lied Sea; Ormus, in the Persitin Gulf; 
and Malacca, within the straits of the same name. The Portuguese in a short 
time resolved to become possessed of these marts, by sending out large fleets 
with numerous land forces. Evente were taken advantage of with this view. 
The King of Quiloa refusing to pay’tribute, the Portuguese took and plundered 
the town, and built a strong fort, leaving a garrison of 500 men; they were 
afterwards driven out by the Arabs. 

On the 25th of March, 1507, a fleet of twenty-two ships sailed from Li.sbon, 
luiflev Francis Almeyda, upon whom the King of Portugal conferred the title of 
viceroy and governor-general of the Indies. He arrived at Mombas on August 
the 8th, where his boats being fired upon, he battered the forts, took the city by 
storm, and made slaves of the inhabitants. From thence ho proceeded to Anjediva, 
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^and built a fort. He then sailed to'Onore, where being ill-received, he burnt 
the town, and the shipping that were in the harbour He then proceeded to Caim- 
nore, where he likewise built a foA. 

At the same time, the Portuguese built a fort at Sofala, surveyed the ^aldivc 
Islands, and sailing round Cape Cormorin discovered the Island of Ceylon. 

In 1507, Muskat, or Muscate, was renuced by the Portuguese, who 
committed great ravages on the towns upon the coast of Africa, plundering and 
burning all places where the chiefs refused to become tributary.. The fleet under 
Albuquerque made also an'unsuccessful attempt upon Ormus. Malacca was first 
visited by the Portuguese in this year. 

On the 6lh of March, 1508, a fleet in two divisions, under Tristan d’Acunha 
and Alphonso Albuquerque, sailed from Lisbon. The, former discovered the 
islands which bear his name. On their passage to India they visited Brava, 
which, being in rebellion against the Portuguese, was plundered and burnt, and 
great cruelties were inflicted upon the inhabitants. Socotra was also taken. 

In 1509, the Portuguese made an unsuccessful assault upon Diu; the Moorish 
ships in the harbour were destroyed. The city of Calicut was taken, plundered, 
and burnt by the Portuguese. The Island of Sumatra was discovered by them. 

In 1510, the city of Goa surrendered to the Viceroy Albuquerque, who made 
his public entry into it on February the l7th; but it was soon after retaken by the 
inhabitants of the country; but, on November 22nd, it was again assaulted by the 
Portuguese, who put the whole garrison to the sword. Several forts were then 
built, and Goa then became the capital of the Portuguese East Indies. 

The chief of Zanzibar neglecting to pay the stipulated tribute, the place was 
jilundercd and destroyed by the Portuguese. 

On the 2ud of May, 1511, Albuquenjue sailed from Goa for Malacca, where 
ne arrived on the 1st of July. On the 2'lth, he attacked the town, and after an 
i'bstinate resistance, it was taken by storm, and plundered. The Portuguese 
then visited Siam, where they were kindly received. 

In 1512, Albuquerque sent three ship| to the Spice Islands. They visited 
Palembang, on Sumatra; the islands of Ternate, Bouro, Amboyna, and Banda, 
where they obtained great quantities of spices. Surat was plundered and de¬ 
stroyed this year by the Portuguese. 

In 1513, Albuquerque, with a large fleet and army, made an unsuccessful 
attempt ujion Aden, the strong hold of the Moors; he then sailed up tlie'Red 
Sea. He was the first European who had entered this great gulf. He wintered 
at the island of Camaran, and then returned to India. 

On the 20th of February, 1514, Albuquerque sailed for Ormus, wheffe-he 
anived on the 26th of March. This mart surrendered to him, and he built a 
foit in the place. He then returned to India, and died near the bar at Goa, 
December 16,1515. 
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In 1516, the successor of Albuquerque,'Soarez, fitted out a considerable fleet ^ 
for the Red Sea. On his way thither he stopped at Aden. The inhabitants 
being apprehensive of an attack, sent deputies to offer their submission. The 
Portuguese, relying on their professions, neglected the erection of defences to 
secure the place, of which the natives took advantage, and in a short time put 
themselves into such a posture as ft) defy any of the Portuguese to obtain pos¬ 
session. An unsuccessful attempt was made upon Juddd; but Zeyla was taken 
and burnt by the, Portuguese. 

In 1517, the Portuguese, under Soarez, proce 2 ded to Columbo, in Ceylon, 
where the king finally agreed to become tributary to them, and to pay annually 
1200 quintals of cinuamon. He also ceded to them Point de Galle. In this year 
Ferdinand Andrada arrived and opened a trade at Canton, and returned with a 
valuable cargo to Molucca. The Portuguese this year burnt the town of 
Barbora. 

In 1519, the Spaniards laid claim to Banda and the Malacca Islands, as 
falling within the line laid down by the Pope in 1493. The Emperor Charles V. 
employed Ferdinand Magellan to explore them by a new route westward, through 
the straits which bear his name. In his way he discovered the Philippine Islands, 
where he lost his life in a skirmish with the natives. The ships reached Tidore, 
and returned home by the Cape of Good Hope. This was the first voyage 
made round the world. The Spaniards made many unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain possession of the Moluccas; at length the King of Portugal lent the 
emperor, his brother-in-law, 350,000 ducats, on condition of his not being disturbed 
therein till the money was repaid. Spain neither repaid the money, nor renewed 
the claim. 

In 1520, the islands of Bahreen in the Persian Gulf, and Catif, were subjected 
to the Portuguese. 

•In 1521, a fleet was sent against Diu, but finding it strongly fortified, the 
attack was abandoned. This year the Portuguese built a fort at Ternate, and the 
Spaniards obtained possession of Tidore. 

A trade with China having been established by Andrada, his brother Simon 
this year obtained4eave to proceed thither with five ships; but, in consequence of 
the misconduct, alleged or real, of the Portuguese, the Chinese massacred the 
greater number of them, the survivors escaped to Malacca. 

De Witt, in his “Interest of Holland,” says, the spice trade at this time 
yielded the King of Portugal above 200,000 ducats yearly ; he also observes that 
when the spice trade centered in Calicut, the great staple of India, and was 
carried to Bussorah and Egypt, and from thence to Cairo by caravans, and shipped 
for Europe, the sultans of Syria and Egypt, through whose dominions they 
passed, derived an annual revenue of 80,00(> ducats in customs. 
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The Venetians having enjoyed the'whole commerce in spice^tt till deprived of 
it Jfy the Portuguese, proposed to the court of Lisbon to buy all the spice annually 
wported (over and above what that kingdom itself might consume) at a certain 
Sxed price : the proposai was rejected. 

The Portuguese attacked Acheen in Sum^ra, but were repulsed with great 
loss; the Sumatrans then became inveterate/enemies to their assaila/its, and 
invariably indicted shockins cruelties upon such Portuguese as fell into their 
hands. 

In 1525, the fort built by the Portuguese at Calicut was attacked by the 
natives, and the former abandoned the place after having demolished the fortifi¬ 
cations. 

In the year 1.526, the Portuguese discovered the island of Celebes, and plun¬ 
dered and destroyed Dofur on the coast of Arabia, and Massuah on the coast of 
Abyssinia. 

In 1527, Borneo was discovered by the Portuguese, who also plundered and 
burnt Mangalore, Porca, and Chitwa, on the Malabar coast; and took Tidore 
from the Spaniards. 

In 1529, the towns of Basscin and Tannah were subjected to the Portuguese. 

In 1530, a Portuguese fleet proceeded up the river Taptee, burnt Surat, and 
several villages. Aboat this time Dumaum was taken, and a treaty concluded 
with the King of Cambay upon terms favourable to' the Portuguese, who built 
a fort at Diu, but the natives expelled them from the island of Ternate. 

In 1531 and the following year, the Portuguese destroyed Gogo, Pate, Man- 
garolc, and most of the other towns on the coast of Guzzerat. 

In 1532, Aden rendered tribute to the Portuguese. 

In 1534, the Kitjg of Cambay ceded Bassein and its dependencies in ])erpc- 
tuity to the Portuguese. 

In 1537, the King of Cambay, repenting of his grant to the Portuguese to 
build a fort at Diu, made an unsuc''cssful attempt to dislodge them, in which he 
lost hi^iife, and the Portuguese obtained entire possession of the island. Malacca 
was twice attacked by the forces of the King of Acheen, but was repulsed with 
considerable loss. The island Magindanao discovered. 

In 1538, tht Arabs sent a fleet from Suez, and made an attempt upon Diu, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter. On their return to the lied Sea. they 
expelled the Portuguese from Aden. 

About the year 1540, the Portuguese first traded to Patany, Cambodia, and 
Cochin China. 

In 1542, the coast of Japan was discovered by three Portuguese, <wha,were 
driven thither in a junk, bound from Siam to China. They were received hospi¬ 
tably by the Japanese. 
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Ill 1545, the King of Cambay attempted unsuccessfully to obtain possession 
of Diu, and the Portuguese destroyed Gogo, and many other places on the sea- 
coast of his dominions. Delagoa Buy was visited by the Portuguese. 

In 1555 the Portuguese plundered Tatta, and' put 80f)0 of the inhabitants to 
the sword. 

The western powers of India foibacd a league in 1567 against the Portuguese. 
The King of Acheen acceded to it, and besieged them in Malacca with a fleet, 
and with 15,000 men and 200 pieces of artillery; but after prodigious eiforts of 
valour, the Portuguese resisted all assaults, and retaihed the place. This was 
one of the most desperate sieges which the Portuguese repelled in India, their 
whole force not exceeding 1500 men, of whom only 200 were Europeans. 

The successes of the Portuguese in various parts of the world, gained them, 
during this and the following three or four years, further high naval and military 
reputation; their fleets covered the sea, and their settlements were spread along 
the eastern and western coasts of Africa. From the Red Sea to China and 
Japan, they were sole masters of the European trade of the cast; and in America, 
the coasts of Brazil, were under their dominion. 

In 1578, the King of Acheen having made several attempts against Malacca, 
invested it with a fleet of 300 vessels, 80 of which were junks of 400 tons each. 
After a siege of three months, and a loss of 10,000 men,* he returned. 

The crown of Portugal was annexed to that of Spain in 1580, from which 
period the Portuguese interests in India were neglected by the united crowns. 
At this period the Portuguese possessed the following places: 

Sofala, Mosambique, and Monibas, on the East coast of Africa, Muscat in 
Arabia, the Island of Ormus, and Bussorah in the Persian Uulf; Diu, on the 
coast of Ouzzerat; a fortified factory at Dumaun, the town and castle of Chou], 
and a factory at Dabul; the city of Bassein, the island of North Salscttc, and the 
town of Tannah ; the island of Bombay ; the town and fort of Goa, which was 
the capital of their possessions; a factory at Onorc, at Barcelore, at Mangalore, 
at Cannanore, and the town of Calicut; a factory at Cranganore, the port of 
Cochin, and a factory at Quilon. They had also established themselves in 
several parts of Ceylon. On the Coromandel coast they had stations at Nega- 
petam, St. Thome, and Mausulipatam, and bad established commercial stations 
in the province of Bengal. They had also factories, or liberty of trade, at Pegu 
and Martaban, a station at Junk-Ccylon, and bad taken possession of, and fortified 
Malacca; but they do not appear to have had any establishments of consequence 
on the islands of Sumatra or Java. All these places were controlled by the 
supremo government of Goa, where the viceroy presided over all civil and 
military, and the archbishop over ecclesiastical affairs. 

The crown.of Portugal derived from these settlements, during about fifty 
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years, a nett annual revenue, estimated at about 250,000/., after paying tbe 
salary of the viceroy (about 4000/. a year), together with that of the subordinate 
governors, and the whole expense of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishments. This revenue was derived from the duties levied on all goods im 
ported and exported at the different places that have been enumerated, from the 
tribute paid by some of the small states on -the coast of Malabar, for* the pro¬ 
tection afforded them; and from the sale of those vessels that were captured, 
when found trading in the Indian seas, without a licence from the viceroy. 

With respect to the trade carried on between Portugal and India, there arc 
no data to form a correct estimate of its profits; but from the quantity of goods 
imported from Asia and Africa annually to Lisbon, and the value of those goods 
in India, and tl^e prices at which they sold in Europe, the profit was esti¬ 
mated at ] 50,000/. per annum. Portuguese writers state, that a fleet of twenty 
ships sailed regularly every year from Goa to Lisbon, laden with the products 
and manufactures of India and China. Indian goods then yielded in Europe a 
profit of about .‘50 per cent. The private fortunes made by individuals were 
enormous. I n about fifty years some of the viceroys returned to Portugal with 
.300,000/., several of the governors and generals with 100,000/., and many sub¬ 
ordinate civil .and military officers with from 20,000/. to 50,000/. The ec- 
cle.siastics realised fortunes from the fees they were authorised to take, and from 
plundering the villages, in order to compel the inhabitants to embrace the Romish 
faith. 

About the year 158G, a pirate, who committed great ravages upon the coasts 
of China, obtained possession of the island of Macao. lie then blockaded 
t Janton and besieged the city. The Portuguese assisted the Chinese, and drove 
the pirates out of Macao, by winch means the Portuguese obtained a grant from 
the emperor to make a settlement at Macao, where they built and fortified a town, 
which they still hold. Soon after this period the English trade commenced with the 
East. Before noticing the further details of the Portuguese trade, or of the 
Dutch,' French, or other commercial adv^tures east of the Cape of Good Hop^ 
we will endeavour to give an account of the rise and progress of the British trade 
with India. 


CHAPTER III. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH TRADE, NAVIGATION, AND POWER IN THE 

EAST INDIES. 

Tue first attempts of England to open a maritime intercourse with India was 
not by a voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, but by an unsuccessful attempt 
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made by Forbislier to discover a passage" round the north-west of America, in 
1576. Ill the following year, Drake sailed on his voyage round the world. 
He passed thiough the Straits of Magellan, fraversed. the Pacific coasts, plun¬ 
dered several Spanish settlements, crossed the Pacific, touched at the Moluccas, 
entered into a treaty with the chief, and brought, in 1580, a- quantity of spices 
to England. ^ 

In 1583, three English merchants, Fitch, Newberryji and Lcedes, travelled 
overland to India, provided with letters to the King of Cambay, the Emperor of 
China, &c. They proceeded to Tripoli, in Syria, thence to Bagdad, and down 
the Tigris and Persian Gulf to Ormus, where they erabaiked for Goa. They then 
proceeded to Agra, where Lcedes entered into the service of the Great Mogul. 
Newberry died in India; and Fitch proceeded to Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, 
Malacca, and many other parts of the East Indies, in all of which places they 
found the Portuguese had formed settlements or trading ports. They were in 
general received kindly by the natives of the various countries they visited, but 
thwarted by the Portuguese. 

In 1586, Cavendish sailed from Plymouth, the 21st of July, arrived at the 
Cape de Verd Islands in September, 1586, and passed through the Straits of 
Magellan in January, 1587. He followed the Pacific coast to the northward, 
and traversed the ocean to the Ladrones, where he arrived on the 3rd of J anuary, 
1588, and by the 6tb of March passed the Straits of Sunda, and arrived, by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, at Plymouth on the 9th of September, 1588, 
This was the second voyage round the world performed by the English. 

In 1587, Sir Francis Drake captured, near the Azores, a Portuguese ship from 
the East Indies, and brought her to England, with papers which afforded very 
ample information relative to the Oriental trade of the Portuguese. Camden 
attributes to these papers the first idea of commerce from hingland to India. 

In 1591, the voyages of Drake and Cavendish were fitted out more for annoying 
and plundering the Spaniards than for commerce. But the information obtained 
in consequence, and from those who had visited India by overland routes, Induced 
some merchants of London to fit out, and send direct by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in defence of the Portuguese pretensions to the e-xclusive right to 
the navigation by that route, three ships, the Penelope, the Merchant Royal, and the 
Edward Bonaventure, under the command of George Raymond and James Lancas¬ 
ter. T6e avowed object of this expedition was to establish a commercial interconi'sc 
between England and India, but the profits of privateering were, however, kept 
in view, and before reaching the Cape several Portuguese ships were captured. 
The consequent loss of time delayed their reaching the Cape,—they encountered 
the most inclement season, and the crews were so sickly, that the Merchant Royal 
was sent back. The other ships soon after parted company in a storm; and the 
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Penelope with Raymond was never heard of. Lancaster arrived at Sumatra; but 
owing to the sickly state of his cr^ew did not reach the Moluccas. On his return 
home, being short of provisions* he sailed to the West Indies, where he, with 
many of his crew, landed upon an uninhabited island, in order to procure food. 
While on shore the remainder of his crew sailed away with the ship. He was 
some time after rescued and brought home, but not before most of his pefbple had 
perished from want ofTood. 

In 1592, some English, privateers captured a lai^e Portuguese ship, called the 
Madre de Dios,* of 1600 tons’ burden, and brought her into Dartmouth; this was 
the largest ship ever seen in lingland. The cargo consisted of spices, calicoes, silks, 
gold, pearls, drugs, porcelaine, <tc., valued moderately at 150,000/.; and this im- 
mensely rich prize excited the most rapacious spirit of enterprise, but little was effected 
until 1596, when Sir Robert Dudley and others fitted out three ships, with the 
intention of trading to China. Wood, the commander, had letters from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Emperor of China. This expedition was fatally disastrous : no 
one ever returned. 

The origin of the Rritish trade to India is attributed by most writers to Queen 
Elizabeth. She, no doubt, countenanced the earliest enterprises; but, allowing 
that princess all just merit, we cannot follow those courtly adulators at the ex¬ 
pense of truth: for (he trade from England to India owed its origin to the general 
progress of commercial enterprise and to necessity. 

In 1599, Queen Elizabeth appointed Sir John Mildenhall as her minister to 
travel overland, by the route of Constantinople, to the Great Mogul. He arrived 
at the court of that potentate, and applied for trading privileges to an English 
Company. lie was opposed by the Portuguese at that court; but he finally suc- 
'•eeded to a partial extent. Individhal enterprise, in regard to the risk of undertaking 
uncertain adventures, was paralysed by the disastrous fate of Raymond’s expedition. 
The Dutch had, however, opened a succes.sful trade to India. At this juncture 
England,” says Methuen, “ not being able to get supplied with Eastern commodi¬ 
ties from Lisbon, on account of the wa^ could only obtain them through thn, 
medium of the Dutch, or her own Turkey Company, by way of the Levant. The 
Dutch, taking advantage of this circumstance, raised the pepper upon us, from 
about three shillings to the extravagant lute of six and eight shillings per pound. 
Aggrieved by this imposition, the merchants of London conceived an idea of 
putting in for a share of this trade. A meeting was accordingly called on the 
22nd of September, 1599, at Founders’ Hall, at which the Lord Mayor and most 

* Tlieship was 165 feet long, from tlie beak head to the stern ; 40 feet 10 inches broad on 
the second close deck, whereof site bad throe. She drew 31 feet water on leaving Cochin J»nf not 
above 26 feet on her arrival at Dartmouth, September 7, 1592. She carried in height seven 
several stories, one main orlop, three close decks, one forecastle, and a spar deck, of two floors or 
pieces; the length of her keel was 100 feet, her mainmast 121 feet, and her main-yard 106 feet 
long. By this perfect commensuration of the parts appears the lingenc.ss of the whole, far beyond 
the mould of the biggest sbijiping in England, either for war or commerce.— MUiurti. 

VOL. IV. 2 Q 
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of the Aldermen and principal merchants of the city, to the number of 101, at¬ 
tended, and agreed to form an association, for the purpose of establishing a 
commercial intercourse with India direct. The sum raised for that purpose was 
30,133/. 6s. 8c/.” «' 

Managers, or committee-men, were soon after appointed to conduct the 
adventups, and a petition presented to the Lords of the Privy Council, set forth, 
" that, stimulated by the success which has attended the voyage to the East 
Indies by the Dutch, and finding the Dutch are projecting another voyage, for 
which they have bought ships in England ; the merchants, having the same 
regard to the welfare of this kingdom that the Dutch have to their commonwealth, 
have resolved upon making a voyage of adventure, and for this purpose entreat 
her Majesty will grant them letters patent of incorporation, succession, &c.; for 
that the trade, being so far remote from hence, cannot be managed but by a joint 
and united stock.” On the 4 th of October, the subscribers were informed that the 
Lords of the Privy Council were pleased to favour the enterprise. On the 16th 
they reported that her Majesty bad expressed her gracious approbation of the 
voyage, as also that the Lords of the Council desired some of the principal ad¬ 
venturers would attend them to receive orders for their further proceedings. 

Queen Elizabeth, how ever, stopped at this stage of tlje proceedings, on account 
of the attempt then made on the part of Spain to negotiate a peace with England. 
Commissioners from Madiid had arrived in London for that purpose, and as it 
was known that Spain would insist upon excluding England from the trade to 
India, it was judged advisable to petition tbe Lords of the Council, “ soliciting 
their lordships’ warrant, that the voyage might be proceeded upon without any 
hindrance, notwithstanding the treaty, and that by reason thereof, they should not 
be staid when the shipping was prepared.” In reply, “ their lordships declined 
granting such warrant, as deeming it more beneficial for the general state of 
inefchandise to entertain a peace, than tliat tbe same should be hindered by the 
standing with the Spanish Commis.sioncr8 for the maintenance of this trade, and 
thereby forego the opportunity of concluding the peace.” The committee of 
management then," fearing lest, after they were drawn into a charge, they should 
be required to desiat from the voyage, were determined to give "up the concern." 
The negotiation for peace with Spain was soon after entirely broken off, and in 
1600, the merchants of London applied to the Queen for a charter, to undertake a 
trade to tlie East Indies. On the 31st of December, 1600, their request was 
granted, and an East India Company erected under the title of“ The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies,” under a charter 
conoli.tuUng them a body corporate, with a common seal. This company 
consisted of George, Earl of Cumberland, and 215 knights, aldermen, and 
merchants. 
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The management of the Company was placed under a governor and twenty- 
four committee-men, to be annually chosen in July in each year, who were to 
have the direction of voyages, provision of shipping, and sale of merchandise. 

The members of tht Company, their sons of the age of twenty-one years, 
and their apprentices, factors, and servants, were empowered to carry on trade 
to all countries east of the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, 
for fifteen years from Christmas, 1600, on the following terms, viz .:—“ Freely 
to traffic and use the trade of merchandise by sea, in and by such ways and 
passages already discovered, or hereafter to be found out or discovered, as 
they should esteem and take to be fittest, into and from the East Indies, into the 
countries and ports of Asia and Africa; and into and from all the islands, ports, 
havens, cities, cre^sks, rivers, and places of Asia, Africa^and America, or any of 
them beyond the Cape ot Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, where any 
trade or traffic may be used to and from every of them, iij such order, manner, 
form, liberty, and condition as they themselves should from time to time agree 
upon.” 

They were also empowered to make bye-laws, to inflict punishments, pro¬ 
vided such punishments accorded with the laws of England. 

To export goods free of duty for four years; and afterwards the duty on all 
exports which should nnscarry, to be deducted from future goods when shipped. 

For the duties on imported goods they were allowed six months’ credit for 
half, and twelve months for the payment of the remainder, with free re-exportation 
fur thirteen months. 

They were also permitted to export to the amount of 30,000/. in foreign coin 
or bullion, provided that 6,000/. were re-coined in her majesty's mint. 

All other her majesty’s subjects were by the charter excluded, under severe 
penalties, from this trade, without the assent and leave of the Company. 

The charter was not to extend to any place in the actual possession of any of 
her majesty's allies. 

The Company were obliged to returw, six months after the completion of sr 
voyage, the same quantity of silver, gold, or foreign coin as they had exported, 
the first voyage excepted. • 

It was likewise provided, that “ if within the space limited by the charter, 
this monopoly should appear in any respect detrimental to the public, it ^inuld 
then, upon two years’ warning under the privy seal, become null and void. But 
if experience proved this new corporation was foi the weal and benefit of the 
nation, in this case her majesty passed her royal word, not only to renew their 
charter, but to add such other clauses and graces as should appear most conducive 
to the interest of the commerce, the undertakers, and the kingdom in general, the 
true end of all public enterprises,” 
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In virtue of this charter, the merchants began to raise, by subscription, a 
joint stock for the purpose of carrying out its object, which became so popular, 
that 72 , 000 /. were soon paid into the treasurer’^ hands. “ 

The Company then purchased four ships, the largest^ the Susan, for 1,600/., 
and the owners agreed to give 800/. for her after her return frdm the first voyage. 
5rhe Malice Scourge, afterwards named the Dragon, of 600 tons, with all her 
stores, was bought of the Earl of Cumberland for 3,700/.; and they came to a 
resolution “ not to employ any gentlenSen in any placQ of charge.” The allow¬ 
ances granted to the commanders were, 100/. wagea, and 200/. on credit for each 
adventure; and as an incitement to activity and zeal in the service, if, on 
their return, the profit yielded 2 for 1, they were to be allowed 500/.; if 3 for 1, 
1,000/.; ifdforl, l,500^; andifS for 1,2,000/. Thirty-six factoRS, or supercargoes, 
were appointed. Three principal, or factors of tlie first class, were each to be 
allowed 100/. for equipment, and 200/. as an adventure; four factors of the second 
class, 50/. for equipment, and 100/. for an adventure ; four of the third class were 
to have 30/. for equipment, and 50/. for an adventure; and four of the fourth class 
were to be allowed 20/. each for equipment, and 40/. for an adventure. They were 
to give security for their fidelity, and that they would abstain from all private trade, 
the principal factors to the extent of 500/. each, and the others in proportion.— 
Milburn. 

A fleet of five ships, the Dragon of 600 tons, the Ileclor of 300 tons, the 
Ascension of 260 tons, the Susan of 240 tons, and a tender, under the command 
of Captain James Lancaster, was equipped and manned, the eargoes of which 
were composed of bullion, 28,742/.; and goods, consisting of iron, tin wrought 
and unwrought, lead, eighty pieces of broad-cloths of all colours, eighty pieces of 
Devonshire kerseys, 100 pieces of Norwich stuffs, with smaller articles intended 
as presents, amounting to 6,860/. They were furnished with letters and presents 
froth the queen to the kings of Acheen and Bantam. The fleet sailed from 
England the 13th of February, 1601, and arrived at Acheen the 5th of June, 1602, 
.where they were received with every mark of distinction ; they formed a treaty, 
and left factors, but did not obtain a sufliciency of pepper to load their ships. 
From thence they sailed to Bantam, and were graciously received. So successful 
in every respect was this fleet, that it excited the jealousy of the Portuguese, who 
soon began to do the English all the mischief in their power. Having settled 
factors at Bantam, Lancaster set sail for England, and arrived, after a prosperous 
voyage, in the Downs on the 11th of September, 1603. On their passage home, 
they took possession of the Island of St. Helena.— Milburn. 

• 'Lancaster’s expedition was successful. He made treaties with the Kings of 
Acheen and Bantam, left factors in those places, and procured from both supplies of 
pepper. He captured, in concert with a Dutch vessel, a large Portuguese carrack. 
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of 900 tonfl, riclily laden with calicoel and other Eastern products. It was his 
misfortune to arrive in England during tlie reign of James I., at the time when 
London was ravaged by Uiu plagde. The money required for defraying the cur¬ 
rent expenses of the adventure, a*nd of fitting out a second voyage in the ensuing 
season, could not be subscribed, nor could a sale of the commodities brought home 
by him be at the time effected; for the king interfered, and decreed that no part* 
of the pepper which the Company had newly brought home should be disposed 
of, until the quantity belonging to his majesty, then lying in Leadenhall-street, 
“should have been uttered aqd sold." 

About 35,000/. was required to defray the current expenses, such as seamen’s 
wages, the king’s duties, and other incidental charges of the Company, and the 
original adventurers, from necessity, resolved that each subscriber of 250/. to the 
first capital, should be required to advance a further sum of 200/., in consideration 
of which, he should be allowed to receive pepper and spices, at given rates of 
valuation, to the amount of 500/., to be sold at his discretion. The sum of 
60,450/. was thus raised to pay existing demands, and to send out the same ships 
upon a second voyage. 

In 1604 this exi)edition, consisting of the four ships which had performed the 
former voyage, sailed under the command of Sir Henry Middleton. The sum 
subscribed was expcnd(jd as follows :—For repairs of the ships, stores, and pro¬ 
visions, 48,140/.; bullion, 11,160/.; merchandise, 1,142/. This squadron sailed 
the 25th of March, and arrived at Bantam on the 22nd of December; two of 
the ships were laden with pejjper, the other two proceeded to Banda and Amboyna 
for nutmegs, mace, and cloves. Middleton returned to England in May, 1606, 
with the loss of one of his ships. The nett profit upon this and the former voyage 
was calculated at ninety-five per cent. 

King James I., from the knowledge of this profit, granted a licence to Sir 
Edward Michelborne and others, to trade to “ Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Cambaya, &c., and the. isles thereto belonging, and to trade with the said 
countries and people, not as yet frequijptcd and traded unto by any of our 
subjects or people, without interruption, any restraint, grant, or charter to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” This licence was a direct violation of the privileges 
granted by Quedb Elizabeth to the Company, and the origin of private traders, 
termed interlopers. Michelborne, on his arrival in India, instead of exploring 
new places of trade, as was the professed object of his voyage, committed \^riou8 
depredations ujwii the Chinese junks trading among the eastern islands; and 
having obtained a considerable booty, he returned to England with the plunder. 
His conduct disgraced the English name, and involved the Company’s ^Ifais^ at 
Bantam in difficulty. * 

In 1606 a new capital was subscribed amounting to 53,500/., and three 
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ships were fitted out, the Dragon, Captaili Keeling; Hector, Captain Hawkins; 
and Consent, Captain Middleton. The expense of repairs and equipping amounted 
to 28,620/.; the cargo consisting of bullion, 17)600/., and goods 7,280/.> 
amounted to 24,880/. « 

The Dragon and Consent sailed to Bantam, thence to the Moluccas, where 
the Dutch, Spaniards, and Portuguese refused them liberty of trade, on which 
they returned to Bantam, and procured a lading of pepper, and a small quantity 
of cloves. The Hector sailed to Surat/ with powers from King James to treat 
with the Mogul, where Hawkins was opposed by the Portuguese and the Gover¬ 
nor of Surat; he consequently travelled to Agra, with the King’s letters to the 
mogul, who gave him a grant for establisliing a factory at Surat. That grant 
the Portuguese and the Governor of Surat induced the mogul to revoke, and to 
forbid the English ever to enter his ports. Hawkins arrived in England in 1613. 
The original cost of the above cloves brought to England from Amboyna in this 
fleet was 2,948/. 15s., and the proceeds of the sale in December, 1608, were 
36,287/., the profits amounted to 234 per cent on the original subscription. The 
subscription for this voyage was raised on a new ])lan. In the former voyages 
each subscriber had a voice in the regulation of the concerns, which in all matters 
of importance were transacted in a general courL This had been productive of 
inconvenience, as the minor interest in numbers frequently prevailed over the 
major in value. 

In the first and second voyages, out of 237 subscribers, 212 were in sums 
under 300/.; and in the third, out of 205, 108 were under 200/., and thirty-six 
under 100/. It was afterwards resolved on the third subscription that no one should 
subscribe less than 500/., but “ a modification w’as adopted, by which whoever 
subscribed 500/. or upwards, might take uuder-siib.scribers, who should be entitled 
to a share of the profits that attached to the principal subscriber, in proportion 
as such under-subscription shall bear to the main subscription of the person under 
whom they subscribed ; but that they should have no voice in the management 
of affairs, which should be confined only to the principal subscribers of 
500/. and upwards.” 

In 1607, the fourth voyage commenced with two shijis, the Ascension and 
Union, under the command of Sharpey. A subscription of 3.3,C^)/. was entered 
into. The expense of repairs and equipment amounted to 14,600/.; the cargo 
consisicd of 15,000/. in bullion, and 3,4(H)/. in goods. The Ascension arrived at 
Aden the 8th of April, 1609, and obtained the grant of a free trade, but was 
afterwards lost off Diu. The Union sailed to Priaman, in Sumatra, and was 
laden witli pepper, but on returning was lost on the coast of France. 

In 1608, upon the arrival of the Consent from the Moluccas, belonging to the 
third voyage, with a cargo of spices, which the commander obtained in spite of 
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the Dutch, the adventurers raised an additional subscription of twenty-five per 
cent on their capital, and sent out another ship, the Expedition, commanded by 
David Middleton. This*was the fifth voyage, the equipment of which cost 
6,000/. The cargo consisted of 6,000/. in bullion, and 1 , 700 /, in goods. This ship 
sailed to Bantam ahd Banda, but the Dutch refused them>permission to trade, 
and the ship proceeded to Pulo Way, where a cargo of nutmegs, mace,' pepper, 
and other commodities was procured. Middleton’s conduct was so judicious 
during this as on the former voyage, that*a profit of 211 per cent was divided on 
the settlement of accounts. • 

The fifteen years’ exclusive trade granted to the East India Company by 
Elizabeth would not expire till 1615, but the increase of interlopers induced the 
Company to apply,to King James in 1609 for a renewal of their privileges. The 
king, by letters patent, dated the 31st of May, 1609, reciting the charter of 
Elizabeth, empowered the Company, as a body politic and corporate for ever, 
with perpetual succession, to make bye-laws, to possess lands, and to alienate the 
same, with. “ the whole entire and only trade and traffic to the East Indies for 
ever;”and “all persons were enjoined not to trade within the Company’s limits, 
except by licences obtained from them under their common seal ; and to prevent 
any apprehensions which the Company might entertain of licences granted to 
private traders being obtained from the crown, it was expressly stated that the 
same should not he given without the consent of the Company, explaining that, 
notwithstanding these privileges, if the trade should not be found profitable to 
the realm, such exclusive privileges were to cease and determine after three 
years’ w'arning.” 

The maritime power of England was at the end of the sixteenth century of very 
feeble power. The corporation of the Trinity House reported, “ that in 1588 the 
wliole number of ships in the navy were 150, of which only forty belonged to the 
Crown ; that there was a like number of vessels employed in trading voyages to 
all parts, the average burden of which was about 150 tons each. In 1602 it was 
represented that, within the last twelve years, the shipping and seamen of the* 
country were decayed about one-third, owing to the wars with Spain, losses by 
captures, and in snfmy private adventures and expeditions to ittnerica, Africa, Sac. 
Sir William Monson, in his Naval Tracts, states that at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, there were not more than four ships in the kingdom, of 400 tons §ach ; 
and the ships that sailed to India in 1601, were described by him as “ four of the 
best merchant ships in the kingdom.” 

The East India Company, not being able to procure proper vessels, either in 
England or at any foreign ports, resolved to build their own ships, on gfround 
which they purchased at Deptford: where they formed a dockyard, with store¬ 
houses and other buildings, erected at a very great expense, and in 1609 they 
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laiinclied from that yard, says Sir William Monson, *‘the goodliest and greatest 
ship that was ever framed in this kingdom, and from this beginning may be 
dated the increase of great ships in England!* 

King James I. honoured the launch with his presence, accompanied by his 
son (afterwards Chaslcs I.), the piincipal officers of state, and numbers of the 
nobility. His Majesty named her the Trade’s Increase. After the launch, the 
King and nobility partook of a sumptuous banquet, provided at the Company’s 
expense, and “ a3 a specimen of eastern magnificence, all the tables were covered 
with services of China-ware.” 

In 1610, a capital of 80,163/. was subscribed by the Company, and the Trade’s 
Increase, the Pepper Corn, and Darling, departed on a sixth voyage, under the 
command of Sir Henry Middleton, British commodities, particularly woollens 
and metals, formed the chief articles of their cargoes, in order to be disposed of in 
the Ucd Sea; and it was calculated that calicoes and Indian articles procurable 
from the mogul’s subjects who traded thither, might be carried to Bantam, the 
Moluccas, &c., to be disposed of in exchange for spices and drugs. On ar¬ 
riving at Mocha with his squadron, and landing his goods, they were seized, 
and Middleton and several of his people were arrested and sent to prison, where 
they were detained several months. He at length with his cotnpanions 
escaped and reached his ships. Sir Henry, by threatening to use force, ob¬ 
tained indemnity for his losses. He sailed to Surat, where his landing was 

opposed by the Portuguese, and effected only by force, but he was permitted to 
trade. He then returned to the Red Sea, seized several of the mogul’s ships, and 
demanded and obtained for their release a sum equivalent to the losses he 
had sustained by the impediments to his trading. lie then sailed to Ticoo, in 
Sumatra, where, and at Bantam, he obtained cargoes of pepper for two of his 
ships; had to repair the damage which the Trade's Increase had sustained 
by running on a rock; and in careening this ship in Bantam roads, she over¬ 
set and was lost. Sir Henry soon after died, it is said, of grief. The adventurers 
.iinally divided the capital subscribed, with 121/. 13«. 4(/. per cent profit. 

The seventh voyr^e from England to India was undertaken by one ship only, 
the Globe, commaiided by Hippon, with two merchants on boards who had quitted 
the Dutch service. The object of this voyage was to open a trade on the coast of 
Coromandel for calicoes, partly for sale in the Eastern islands, and also experi¬ 
mentally in England. They sailed from the Downs on the 5th of February, 1610, 
and arrived safely on the Coromandel coast; but at Pulicat the Dutch, who were 
settled there, had the grant of an exclusive trade. At Pettapole, Hippon traded 
and left factors. At Mausulipatam they also traded, paying four per cent duty of 
customs; the governor at first exacted twelve })er cent. From thence he sailed to 
Patany, where he was allowed a free trade. He also settled a factory at Siam, 
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and returned to Mausulipatain the IGth of December, 1613. In 1614 the King 
of Narsinga invited him to settle a factory ; bvit, he dying before they left the 
place, the governor, who Jiad obtained goods of them, refused payment. Hippon 
in consequence seized hi^ son, and carried him on board his ship ; the goveroor 
then paid the debt, and obtained his son’s release. He returned to Bantam, 
where they loaded a cargo, and returned to England. 

The profit on this voyage amounted to 218 per cent on the 15,364/. subscribed. 

The value of the exports from England by the Company amounted in the 
years 1601 to 1610, inclusive, to, in merchandise, 51,673/., in bullion 119,022/., 
total 170,695/. The value of the imports are not ascertained, for the Company 
made their dividends occasionally in goods in imitation of the Dutch. The amount 
has been estimated by Milburn at near 1,000,000/. per annum. The amount of 
the customs duties paid in England during the same period on the company’s 
imports, was 97,950/., or on an average 9795/. per annum. 

In lefl, three ships, as a distinct adventure, the Clove, the Hector, and 
Thomas, under Captain Saris, sailed from England in April, 1611. This was the 
eighth voyage, and the ships arrived safely at Mocha ; they w’ere about to trade, 
when Sir Henry Middleton, onfiis return from Surat, and Captain Saris, in order 
to prevent collisions of interests, agreed to act in concert. . They prevented ac¬ 
cordingly the Moorish ships from entering Mocha, and bartered with them for 
their commodities in exchange for European goods. They then sailed for Bantam^ 
where two of the shijrs took in jrepper and spices, and Saris, in the Clove, pro¬ 
ceeded to open a trade with Japan. In his way he touched at the Moluccas, and 
would have obtained cloves from the natives, but the Dutch would not suffer him 
to trade. At Japan, Saris met with a friendly reception, and obtained permission 
to trade. He afterwards returned,to Bantam, and took in a cargo for Europe.' 
The capital subscribed for this eighth voyage was 55,947/., and it yielded a profit 
of 211 per cent. , 

In 1612 a ninth voyage was undertaken in a single ship, which sailed for Ban¬ 
tam, and from thence to the coast of Coromandel. The capital subscribed was 
19,164/., and the profit IfiO per cent. * * 

The tenth voy^ige was accomplished by two ships, the Dragon aird Hoseander, 
under Captain Thomas Best. His instructions were “ to quiet the mind of the 
Mogul, in respect to the proceedings of Sir Henry Middleton, in laying the ships 
of his subjects under contribution in the lied Sea.” Captain Best acconqrlkhcd 
his object, and entered into a treaty of amity and commerce with the Mogul, and 
procured a firman or licence, allowing t!ie English nation permission to trade, on 
paying 3J per cent customs, and the privilege of having an ambassador aj Agra, 
&c. The Portuguese determined to prevent the English from trading in the M<Jgul^s 
dominions ; and with their naval force of four galleons and twenty-six f«-igal.c8, 
VOL. IV. 2 r. 
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attacked the English ships. The Portuguese fought well, but by the bravery of 
Captain Best and his people, after four several engagements, the Portuguese were 
defeated with great loss, to the joy of the Mobrs, who. believed them until then 
to be invincible. From Surat, Best proceeded to Ach^n, where he obtained a 
conhraiatioii of the privileges granted to Lancaster on the first'voyage. He after¬ 
wards visited various places in Sumatra, and sailed to Bantam, for a cargo of 
pepper, with which he returned to England. The capital subscribed for this 
voyage amounted to 46,092/., which yielded a profit of 148 per cent. 

The eleventh voyage was performed in a single ship, which was sent out 
to bring home the remains of the adventurers who had subscribed to the third and 
fifth voyage. The amount subscribed was 10,669/., and the voyage being made 
direct out and home in twenty months, the profit amounted to 320 per cent. 

The twelfth and last voyage of those conducted as separate adventures, was 
accomplished by one ship the Expedition, Captain Newport. Sir Robert Shirley, 
as the king’s ambassador to Persia, sailed in this ship. He was to have Seen landed 
at Guadel, and thence to proceed by land to Ispahan; but the natives of Guadel 
having planned the plundering and murdering him and his suite, the ship pro¬ 
ceeded to Diu. The Governor of Diu would have admitted the English to trade, 
but was prevented by the Portuguese; a conditional agreement was, however, 
made to admit the English in another year, on which they proceeded to Ticoo and 
Bantam, and from whence the ship returned home with pcj)per. The capital 
expended for this voyage was 7142/. The outward cargo consisted of 1250/. in 
money, and 650/. in goods. The profit amounted to 133/. 18.? 4c/. per cent.* 

The whole of the capitals subscribed for these twelve voyages, or expeditions, 
in the aggregate, amounted to no more than 464,284/., or upon an average 38,690/. 
for each voyage, which sum is estimated by Mr. Milburn to have been invested in 
the following manner ; 

£ £ 

In merchandise, &c. . . . 62,411, or, on nn average. .5,201 per vovage. 

Bullion. 138,127 „ . 11,510 

Shipping, stores, provisions, &c. . 263,746 „ . 21,979 

which gave a profit, one voyage with another, of 138 per cent. 

* “Thatno erroneous idea,” says Mr. iMilburn, “may prevail widi regard to the sup¬ 
posed magnitude of these profits, compfu'ed with the slate of things at the present day, it 
will be necessary to bear in mind that the voyages above referred to, were seldom made 
in lees than thirty months, and often were exteiiiled to three and lour years, from the time 
of the sliips leaving England till their return ; that, upon iheir ariival, their cargoes were 
disposed of at long credits, from eighteen to twenty-four months, and that, from irregu¬ 
larity in the factors, as well in keeping, as in the transmission of their accounts, it was 
frequently six, seven, and eiglit years before the concerns of a voyage were finally adjusted 
(the first and second voyage accounts, wliich commenced in 1600, were not brought to a 
close till 1609, and then it was by making over their remains to the third voyage, who ad¬ 
vanced the amount upon a valuation): taking it, therefore, upon a medium of seven years, 
it reduces it to something less than twenty per cent per annum. Itmustalso be noticed 
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The English East India Compan/had, however, only traded hitherto as mere 
adventurers, who fitted out their voyagers,as separate and distinct speculations; 
without factories in India, and without stock or any of the elements of perma¬ 
nency. On the other h%nd, the’Portuguese, the Spaniards, and the Dutcji, had 
their respective seaports, factories, and fortresses; and they generally prevented 
all but the English from ti-ading. The time had, however, arrived when it was 
cither necessary to abandon the trade, and its uncertainties, or to constitute a 
joint-stock company, of sufficient capital and power to coqjpgte with other 
European powers. • 

In the disposal of the homeward cargoes, by the English Company, great in¬ 
convenience was experienced, either by being sold at public sale, or divided 
among the adventurers in kind, and it often liappened t^iat private accommoda¬ 
tion was studied at the expense of the general interest. 

It wav in consequence, resolved to relinquish ail further separate voyages, 
and to su^cribe a capital upon a joint-stock account. The stock subscribed was 
limited to four years, in order that the subscribers might have an opportunity of 
regulating their future acts by circumstances. The amount of stock subscribed 
was 418,691/., which it was agreed should be paid up in equal proportions in 
each of the four years. 

This Joint-Stock Company was soon after successful, though opposed by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. 

In 1613, the first expedition on the joint-stock account consisted of four ships, 
under th(! command of Captain Nicholas Down ton. On his arrival at Surat, he asked 
for a reduction of customs and other privileges, and the Mogul being at the time at 
war with the Portuguese, sought the aid of the Company which was declined. The 
governor of Surat in consequence/letermined to prevent the English from trading, 
ana the Portuguese insinuated that the English meant to lend their assistance 
to them against the Mogul. The Mogul, being undeceived, sent a firman allowing 
tfie English to trade; and the presen*s of the Company for the Mogul were for¬ 
warded 1.0 .4gra. Upon the arrival of a Portuguese fleet, the government of Surat 
sued for peace, which was haughtily refused. The Portuguese than attacked the 
English ships, bjJt the latter repulsed the former, and burpt several of their 
ships. Attempts? were made by the Jesuits to reconcile matters, which proved 
ineffectual, from the imperious demands made by the Portuguese, u’ho with fire- 

that this was not merely the simple profit of the voyage out and home, but included the 
accumulated profits of all the various barters and sales in their transit from port to port 
in India, which were by no means inconsiderable. It is further to be recollected that the 
Company, by building their own ships, and filling them out withiu llieniselvcs, derived 
the advantages which now attach to the various professions employed in and about slip¬ 
ping; taking, therefore, all these circumstances into consideration, it may be “fairly 
doubted whether the profits upon an insignificant sum under 40,000/., were more thaii 
what they will be found to be upon a capital of 6,000,000/.” 
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ships attempted to destroy the English ships, but without effect. The viceroy 
then made proposals for peace with the Mogul, which was refused, and the Por¬ 
tuguese retired to Goa. The English having completed their lading, sailed for 
llanta,m, where one of the ships procured a cargo of npace and silk, and then 
proceeded to Mausulipatani; the others returned to England* Serious charges 
were at this time made against the conduct of the Dutch, both at Bantam and 
Macassar, to the English factors. 

An attempt \y,as also made to open a' trade with Persia, and the English factors 
were well received there. 

In 1614, the dissensions that prevailed between the English and Dutch Com¬ 
panies’ serv'ants in India were now become so alarming us to cause a negotiation 
between the respective governments in Europe. Commissioners were appointed on 
both side.s to fix upon some satisfactory plan for the regulation of the future 
trade to India. In the conferences which took place on this occasieg, a propo¬ 
sition was made on the part of the Dutch, that an union should be established 
between the two companies, and the trade carried on as a joint concern. But this 
proposal was, after a very careful deliberation, rejected by tlie English East 
India Company. 

In 1615, the Company applied to the king for an ambassador to proceed to 
the Great Mogul. The king agreed, and appointed Sir 'iliomas Roe “ to be Am¬ 
bassador fo the Great Mogul, or King of India;” the company agreeing to 
defray the expenses, in consideration that, under their exclusive privileges, they 
were to acquire such benefits as might result from this mission. 

Sir Thomas Roc sailed from England in March, 1615, on board the LioH, 
Captain New port, one of four ships fitted out on the joint-stock account, and 
anived at Surat, from whence he proceeded to the Mogul’s court, w’hich he 
reached in December, 1615, and on the 10th of January, 1616, was presented to 
the Great Mogul, when he delivered the king’s letter, and the presents; the 
Mogul gave the ambassador a gracious reception. On the 24tli of January, Sir 
Thomas had a second audience of tliq Mogul, when he stated the injuries the 
English had sustained from the arbitrary conduct of the Governors of Surat, 
and proposed the renewing the articles of the fiimaii or treaty between (he Mogul 
and the English nation, which was complied with, and of which' the following is 
the substance:— 

If was stipulated that English subjects should have liberty of trade, and be 
allowed to establish factories in any of the ports of the Mogul empire. 

That they should be furnished with all kinds of provisions and carriages by 
tljehihabitants of the seaports, according to the ordinary rates of charge. 

That the inerchuuts should be protected against any exactions in all sales, nut 
exceeding 16 rials of eight. 
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That all presents sent to the Mogtri, should be protected from being opened 
at the seaports, and be forwarded to the English ambassador at court, to be de¬ 
livered agreeably to his jnstructidns. 

Tliat the goods of English merchants should be rated within six <lays 
after being ]andcd.at any port; and after payment of the stipulated duty, might 
be forwarded free to any other English factory. 

That the goods purchased by the English, in any part of the Mogul’s domi¬ 
nions, should have a free transit to the ports at which they wcre^o be shipped. 

That the property of thg company’s servants who might die in the Mogul’s 
dominions, should be delivered to the Company’s officers, or their successors. 

That the provisions necessary for the shipping should be exempted from 
duty. ^ 

lly a separate article it was agreed, that the rate of customs on English im¬ 
ports should be fixed at 3^ per cent and 2 per cent on rials of eight; and that 
mutual assistance should be given against the enemies of either of the contract¬ 
ing parties.— Milburn. 

Sir Thomas Roe resided some years in India, and conducted himtielf to the 
Company’s satisfaction. On his return, in 1619, he had an honorary seat in their 
Court of Commit(ec.s, and was allowed an annual stipend of 200/. per annum. 

Keelingc, who commanded one of the ships which sailed with Sir Thomas 
Roe, proceeded to Cranganore, where he arrived in March, 1616, and obtained 
liberty to trade, and j)ennission to establish a factory ; and it was agreed by treaty 
th.at the English and the Samorin of that place should join their forces, and expel 
the Portuguese from Cochin, which, on being captured, should be ceded to the 
English. 

This year a treaty was concluded with the King of Acheen, and liberty to 
trade and settle a factory at Ticoo was granted to the English, on payment of 
seven per cent customs on imports and exports. • 

A painiihlct pnl)lishc(l at this tir’e, entitled “ Trade’s Increase,” charges the 
East India trade as draining the country of specie, among other alleged evils. 
Sir Dudley Digges, who answered these charges, says that, “ the Company had* 
employed, from .their origin, twenty-four ships, of which ftjur had been lost; 
that nineteen of'them were from loO to 6(M) tons’ burden ; that one w'as of 800 
tons, one of 900, one of 1060, one of 1100* and one of 1293 tons ; and that the 
reason for having such large ships was owing to the navy not being sufficiently 
strong to protect them from the Ilarhary rovers.” He states that the largest 
value of goods exported in one year was 36,000/.; that 70,000/. had been saved 
annually to the nation in the prices of pepper, cloves, and nutmegs for Irpnie 
consumption; that spices had been exported in the last year to the value of 
218,000/., besides indigo, calicoes, China silks, and dixigs, to which simuld be 
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added the king’s castoms, and also the eatploytnent given to ships and mariners 
in the re-exportation. 

That besides cinnamon^ the Company caibulated (hat there were annually 
consumed at home, viz.: — pepper, formerly at 8s. jjut now at 2s. per lb., 
450,000lbs.; cloves, 50,000lbs.; mace, 15,000 lbs.; nutmegs^ 100,000lbs.; and 
that the cloves, mace, and nutmegs were proportionably reduced in price since 
our direct trade to India. That the cargoes, in 1614, amounted to 100,000/., 
and consisted of bays, kersies, and Ivoad cloths, dyed and dressed, 14,000/.; 
lead, iron, and foreign merchandise, 10,000/.; treasure (which is less than allowed 
to export by charter), 12,000/.; the shipping and furniture cost in the same year, 
34,000/.; for provisions and other extraordinary charges, 30,000/. 

In 1616, the stock for the next voyage was estimated at 52,087/. in money, 
and 16,506/. in goods; and the expedition fitted out consisted of seven ships, 
under the command of Captain Pring, who sailed from the Downs, in March, and 
arrived at Surat, in October, 1616, where he captured a Portuguese frigate, and 
then sailed to Bantam. At Jacatra they agreed to give 700 rials per annum for 
the liberty of trade, and 1500 rials for a piece of ground for a factory. The 
Dutch, observing the rapid progress of the English in the East India trade, 
sought every opportunity to embarrass their operations. To protect the English 
Company from the Dutch, Sir Thomas Dale proceeded-with a fleet to India; 
with power to seize the ships of illicit traders. This force, on its arrival at 
Bantam, was joined by the Company’s shipping in India, making thirteen sail, 
with which they engaged, and beat the Dutch fleet. The Dutch had previously 
seized the English factors at Jacatra, and burnt the factory, and even went so far 
as to attack the royal palace. The king of which on this sent to Bantam for the 
assistance of the English, which being rendered him, the Dutch proposed to 
surrender their fort at Jacatra. The English attacked and beat off four Dutch 
ships off Sumatra; but in an after-engagement five of the English ships were 
taken. 

The profits of the four voyages on ^oint-stock, did not amount to more than 
eighty-seven and a half per cent on the original subscription, notwithstanding the 
cargo of one of thg ships cost only 40,000 pieces of eight, and .produced at the 
sales in England 80,000/. sterling. 

In 1617, the period of four years, to which the trade of the first joint-stock 
was litnited, being expired, a fresh subscription was opened; and so anxious were 
persons of all ranks to enrol themselves therein, that at the period of its close, 
the sums that were underwritten, amounted to no less than 1,629,040/.— Milbum, 
.The subscribers to this original stock consisted of 15 dukes and earls; 82 
knight's, including 2 judges, all the king’s council, and 5 privy counsellors; 
13 countesses and ladies; 26 doctors of divinity and physic; 18 widows and 
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virgins; 313 merchants ; 214 trudcmnen; 212 without title ; 25 merchants, 
strangers; 36 whose occupations were unknown. Making in all 954. 

'I'his joint-stock, like.the fornlter one, was limited in its trade to four years’ 
duration; that is to say^ trading adventurers to send out trading ships for four 
succeeding years, and then to wait their arrival; in order to bring the concern to 
a close. The Directors fixed on Surat and Bantam as the principal marts of the 
trade, and that such out-stations as had been established should be controlled 
by the two principal factories. • 

A proposition was again made by the Dutch, for the English and Dutch to 
join in concert; on the ground partly, that an East India Company was forming 
in France, and another in Denmark; but this proposal was also rejected. The 
Dutch Company then sent instructions to their servants in India to take 
measures for engrossing the whole of the pepper trade at Bantam and Batavia, 
at both of which places the English had carried on a trade. 

In 1617, the following were the English Company’s places of trading in India, 
according to Mr. Milburn, and an official statement:— 

Surat, at which, though English goods were not in great demand, yet the 
eastern parts of India could be supplied with cloths ; but those articles could 
only be procured by the exchange of China goods, spices, and money. 

Achken and Ticoip, where large quantities of Cambay and Mausulipatam 
goods might be disposed of; and in return, gold, camphire, pepper, and benjamin 
could be obtained. 

Bantam, which was then the greatest place of trade in the Indian seas; where 
Cambay and Mausulipatam goods, to the amount of 60,000 rials, were annually 
imported, and in return, from 60,000 to 150,000 sacks of pepper could be ex- 
])orted; the price of jieppcr, however, had been raised treble within the last few 
years, from the competition between the English, Dutch, and Chinese. 

Jacatra offered anack, rice, and fish; but a settlement there would be diffi¬ 
cult, from the exorbitant sum demanded by the king for ground to build a factory 
upon. ' 

Jambeb had been recently settled a*s a factory, at which there was an in-* 
creasing demand^ for Cambay and Coromandel cloths, and ^in return, afforded 
10,000 sacks of pepper. 

At Patany about 10,000 rials of Surat knd Coromandel cloths might be sold; 
but it furnished few articles of export, and trade was on the decline. • 

At Siam, if the country were in a state of peace, Coromandel cloths might 
be sold to the amount of 40,000 rials per annum ; and in return, it would yield 
gold, silver, and deer-skins for the Japan market. , 

At Japan, English cloth, lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods, woufd find 
a considerable market; and in return, it would furnish silver, copper, and iron; 
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but the English cargoes hitherto sent had been ill-assorted, and the tmde was on 
the decline. 

At Sttccabana, diamonds, bczuar stones, ^and gol^ might be obtained, had 
not this trade been ruined by the ignorance of'the first factors. 

At Bamjarhassin, diamonds, gold, and bezoar stones pould be procured; 
but the character of the natives was so treacherous, that it would be expedient to 
withdraw the factory. 

At Macassar the best rice in India could be bought, dnd about 40,000 rials 
per annum of India cloths sold; but this place was resorted to by the Portuguese, 
though abandoned by the Dutch. 

At Banda about .50,000 rials annually of Coromandel cloths could be sold; 
and in return, about 100 tons of nutmegs and mace could be purchased, and a 
still greater quantity, could peace be established between the Europeans trading 
to it. 

The English also obtained, in 1617, possession of the islands of Pulo Roon 
and Rosengyn, and fortified them; the Dutch attacked the former, but were 
repulsed. They, however, captured two of the Company’s ships. 

In 1618, James granted letters patent for the establishment of a trade to 
India from Scotland. This patent was “ to Sir James Cunningham, appointing 
him, his heirs, and assigns, to be governors, rulers, and directors of the Scottish 
East India Company, and authorising him to trade to and from the East Indies, 
and the countries or parts of Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of 
Bona Sperantia to the Straits of Magellan, and to the Levant Sea, and territories 
under the government of the Great Turk, and to and from the countries df Green¬ 
land, and all other countries and islands in the north, north-west, and north-east 
seas, and other parts of America and Muscovy.” The Russian Company and tlic 
English East India Company represented to his majesty, that this patent would 
be highly prejudicial to their trade; and the king informed the Company, that, 
as he considered them “ to be a strength to the kingdom, and an honour to him¬ 
self, he would witlidraw the patent, on their recompensing Sir James Cunningham 
"or the charges and expenses he had incurred in his proceedings;” and “ that the 
East India Company should join with the Ru.ssia Company in the support of their 
trade, the concerns of which had long been in an enfeebled state. The Company 
thereupon, at his majesty’s entreaty, and under a promise that he would grant no 
other patents that sliould be injurious to their interests, as also induced thereto 
by his having been graciously pleased to withdraw the Scottish patent, agreed to 
advance 30,000,000/. per annum for the remaining time of their duration, which, 
with a similar sum to be advanced by the Russia Company, it was hoped would 
give-lfi'e and vigour to that trade, which for the last sixty years had yielded no 
benefit to the adventurers. The trade was carried on by both companies jointly 
for two seasons, but without success; upon which, oii the 29th of December, 
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1619, the connexion was dissolved. The East India Copnpany’s loss on this oc¬ 
casion was estimated at 40,000/.”— Millmrn. 

Two ships, the Dragm and Kcpedilion, which sailed, in 1618, for the Mala¬ 
bar coast, were defeated,in*their*trade at Dabul, Baticaloe, and Calicut, by the 
Samorin. They then sailed to Sumatra. The Dragon was attacked l>y six 
Dutch ships off Ticoo, and after a brave defence, taken, and her crew treated with 
barbarity. 

In 1619, an expedition was fitted out,«consisting of the London, Hart, Roe- 
buck, and Eagle, under Captiiin Shillinge. He sailed in February, 1619. On 
the passage out, he took possession of Saldanha Bay. On his arrival in Malabar, 
the Tfart and Eagle weic despatched for Jaaqiies; but on attempting to enter that 
port, they found it blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, and they were obliged to re¬ 
turn to Surat, where they were joined by the other ships ; and they all sailed for 
Jasques, where they fell in with the Portuguese fleet. An engagement took place, 
which lasted nine hours, but with little effect. The Portuguese gave way, and 
allowed the English ships to enter the port; but having received assistance from 
OrinuR, a second engagement took place; the conflict was obstinate, but termi¬ 
nated in favour of the English, who, however, lost Captain Shillinge. The ships 
soon after returned to Surat. 

A trenty of friendship and trade was this year concluded with Persia upon 
terms very advantageous (o the English, who were permitted to build a fort at 
Jasques ; and this year the Dutch took four of the Company’s ships off the coast of 
Sumatra. 

A treaty was concluded by the English and Dutch commissioners, and on the 
7ih of .July, 16)9, an agreement was signed, which, after specifying an amnesty 
and oblivion of all excesses compiitted by either part in the East Indies, and a 
inutual restoration of ships and property, declared the trade of the two nations in 
the East to be free, to the extent of the respective funds which might be employed 
and specified; that the exertions of I >oth Companies should be directed to reduce 
the duties and exactions of the native officers at the difl'erent ports ; that the pep¬ 
per trade at Java should be equally divided ; that the English should have a free" 
trade at Puhcat,jon paying half the expenses of the garrison; J;hat the English at 
the Moluccas and Bandas should enjoy one-third of the import and export trade, 
and the Dutch two-thirds, and that commiss'ioncrs should be appointed to regulate 
the trade, the charges of the garrisons to be paid in the same proportion ^ that 
each Company should furnish ten ships of war for common defence, but that 
those ships were not to be employed to bring cargoes to Europe, but only in the 
carrying trade from one part of the East Indies to another ; and that tjie whole 
proceedings should be under the regulation of a council of defence in the Indies, 
composed of four members from each Company. This treaty was to be binding 

vot. tv. 2 s 
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for twenty years. On its ratification, King James promised not to grant another 
charter during the term of its agreement. In India, hostilities ceased, and har¬ 
mony was for a short time restored. The Ei^lish the^i sailed for Japan, where, 
having united with the Dutch, they settled with the eihpp'or the terms for carrying 
on their trade.— MUbum. , 

The English East India Company now equipped the greatest fleet tliey bad 
ever despatched to the oriental seas. It consisted of ten ships, the largest of 
which was 1000 tons’ burden, and sevwal of the others 706.lons. The stock sent 
by this expedition amounted to 62,490/. in bullion, anu’ 28,508/. in goods. Of this 
fleet, nine of the ships were detained in India, and only one returned with a cargo, 
which realised 108,887/. 

In 1620, the Dutch government at Batavia, notwithstanding the treaty which 
had been concluded, fitted out an expedition, which proceeded to the islands of 
Lantorc and Pulo Boon, and took possession of them, treating the few English¬ 
men they found there with great barbarity. The Company, on receipt of this 
intelligence, presented a mcmoiiul, praying for protection and redress; but the 
state of the nation prevented any efforts being made to obtain satisfaction. 

In 1621, there was published a treatise in favour of the East India trade, 
written by Mr. Munn, an eminent merchant of l.ondon, and one of the directors 
of the East India Company. He stales the quantities of Indian merchandise 
consumed annually in Europe, with their prime cost, and all charges till on board, 
by the old way from Aleppo, and also the new way by the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence, he states, will be seen the great benefit of the East India commerce, viz.; 

ANNUAL CONSUMPTION. COST AT A L R P P O. ' COST IN INDIA. 


f- it. £ It. i £ ,T. rf. 

6,000,000 lb,, pepper.per lb. a o « 00,000 

4SO,IHIO dft. cinrei.<li 4 6 liKi,h75 I) 

150,000 du. .. di 4 y O.oiHi o 0 

400,000 do. niitniegi..di 2 1 40,i,>-0 I (1 11 (i,ii(,f i;i 4 

350,000 do. iDdigo............do 4 4 7.'),h;i;i I 3 I 20, nr ij 4 

l,odo,(KIO do.ravr ulk .d' 12 0 ooo.om H 0 { 400,IKK 

Total. 1,40.5,000 0 0 . 5ll.4.'iH 


For rather more than a third of tht prices of the goods shipjied from Turkey 
they were shipped from India; and by adding one-sixth for the expense of the 
voyage homeward above that from Turkey, the goods cost only about half the 
price they did from Turkey. The statements made by Mr. Munn are supposed 
to apply to a period antecedent to the year 1621. 

Mr. Munn estimated the annual importation of India goods, with the prices 
they cost on board the ships in India, and those they sold for in England, as 
follow ;— 
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ANNUAL. lUPORTATION. COST ON BOARD IN INDIA. 
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SELDINO PRICES IN ENG¬ 
LAND. 


The difference, Which consisting of freight, duties, charges, and prohts, was^ 
he considered, a gain to the nation. 

He estimates the annual consumption of the following goods in England with 
a comparative view of the lowest prices, when imported from Turkey or Lisbon, 
before England imported any from India, and the common prices in his own 
time, viz.:— 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION. LOWEST ANCIENT PIUCF.S. COMMON MODERN PRICES. 


.V, d. £ d, dS s. A. 

400,0(»0 ll>s. pep]>er.per lb.' 3 70,000 0 0 33,333 6 ft 

4«,0JK» do, rlovcK.do. ; 8 16,000 0 0 12,000 0 0 

WWMi do. ..do.l ii !i,ooo 0 0 on 6,000 0 0 

100,000 (1(», iiiittni'gl...do. 4 3H,O0O 0 0 U 6 *20,000 0 0 

130,(KHI do. indigo ........do,| 7 5*2,500 0 0 37,000 0 0 

Total. 1 _ i 183.500 0 0 108,333 0 8 


Tlie difference uf these sums he also considered as a saving of expenditure, in 
con.stcpience of the direct importation. 

According to a report presented to Parliament by the Company, in 1621, on 
“ The estate of their trade from the beginning thereof in 1600 to the 29th of 
November, 1621. There hath been sent forth in the said term of twenty- 
one years, eighty-six ships to the Indies, whereof thirty-six returned safety 
home, laden; nine were lost; five worn out by long service from port to port 
in India; eleven have been takdli and surprised by the Dutch ; aud twenty- 
h\e do remain in India, or on their homeward passage. The East India 
Company, by licence from his Majesty, might have shipped out of tlfese 
realms in the said term of twenty-one years, 910,000/. in foreign coin; but 
they have not sent out so much by near 300,000/. ; for they have laden away in^ 
all the said time, upon all the said ships, as well out of these realms, as out of 
tlie Downs, Holfand, and other places, but 6i3,681/. And,*together with tlie 
said money, they also have shipped out of tj:e realm, in woollens, lead, iron, tin, 
and other wares, to the value of 319,211/., making together 932,892/. 

“ And of all the before-mentioned moneys and goods sent into the Indies, there 
hath been employed the value of 375,288/. for the lading of 36 ships, which are 
returned hence with sundry sorts of wares, all of which wares have produced here 
in England by the sales, 2,004,600/. * , 

“ Whereby it doth plainly appear, that if 557,604/. of our money and goods 
sent out, were returned with no more success than the 375,288/. which is already 
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received, it would produce in all 5,000,000/. sterling, which is a far greater pro¬ 
portion of the kingdom’s stock than can be procured by any other foreign trade 
whatsoever known unto us. For, although itfs very true that the said 5,000,000/. 
be procured by the money and goods afore-wriften alot^, without a further great 
charge also disbursed for shipping, victuals, ammunition, wages for captains, 
officers, factors, and mariners, besides his Majesty’s customs and imports, with 
many other charges, yet all these disbursements made'within this realm ftom 
one to the otlicr, do not diminish the kingdom's stock, although they directly 
abate the merchant’s gain.” 

The ships equipped in 1621 consisted of four ships, the value of the cargoes 
of which were estimated at 12,900/. in bullion, and 6253/, in goods. Of these 
ships only one returned to England, and her cargo, which consisted of pepper, 
cloves, &e., produced at the sales 94,464/. 

In 1G22, the Portuguese, from the first appearance of the Dutch and the 
English in India, had determined to keep them out of the trade by force, under 
the pretence of e.xclusivc right, as the original discoverers of the voyage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. The English and Dutch resisted, and a war was in 
India, though the English were at peace with Sp.ain. Die English coninmnders 
had acted only upon the defensive in tlie various engagement.^ that had taken 
place with the Portuguese. The Portugue.«e posses.sed'the island and castle of 
Ormus, which commanded the trade of the Persian Gulf, in which they committed 
various depredations upon the English and others trading there. The King of 
Persia was desirous of dispossessing them ; and calling to his assistance the 
English, with whom he was then in alliance, it was proposed to make a joint 
attack upon the island; and the king agreed tliat, if it proved successful, he 
would place it in the Company’s hands, and give them one-half of the customs. 
The attack w’as chiefly conducted by the English', and the city and castle were 
taken on the 22iid of April, 1622. The English received a proportion of the 
jilunder, and a grant of half the customs of Gombroon, which was paid till about 
1680, when the Company, not being able to clear the gulf of pirates,'the King 
of Persia withheld their share of the duties.— Milburn. 

The e.\pcditioi| to India in 162.1 consisted of seven ships; the cargoes were 
estimated at 68,720/. in Spanish silvtjr, and 17,345/. in good.s. Tlfe homeward ships 
were five in number ; their cargoes consisted of pepper, clove.';, mace, and nutmegs, 
thes<? produced at the sales 485,59.3/., exclusive of Persian raw silk, which 
amounted to 97,000/., making in the whole 582,593/. The outward ships were 
detained on a claim of the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High Admiral, for a 
sh^i-e of the Ornius prize-money; and the Company paid him 10,000/. and a like 
sum lo the Secretary of State for the king’s use, before they were allowed to sail. 

In February 1622-3, the English at Amboyna were tortured and then murdered 
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by the Dutch. A similar atrocity wa6 conanitted previously at Lantorc, and the 
other islands; and the Dutch afterwards engrossed the whole spice trade, until 
the spice islands were cajitured Ify the English during the war of 1793. 

In 1623, on the Sth^of March, a debate took place in Parliament, in which 
the East India trude was denounced as injurious to the national interests, on the 
plea of its draining the nation of treasure, of which it was said they exiJorted to 
the amount of 80,000/. per annum. Upon this occasion they were defended by 
two of the city members and many others. 

In 1625, by an order of Uie House of Commons, the following “ Abstract of 
the Trade to the East Indies, from the 25th of March, 1620, to the 25th of March, 
1624,” w’as laid before them : 

£ £ £ 

1620. There wctc laden on ten ships 62,400 in bullion, and 2H,50H goods.—Total 90,908 


1621. On four ships. 12,900 „ 6,523 „ 19,42:1 

1622. On five ships. 61,600 „ 6,430 „ 08,030 

1623. On seven ships. 68,720 „ 17,345* „ 86,065 


Exported 205,710 „ 58,006 Total 204.516 

The imports were as follows :— ^ 

‘‘ 1620. This year, by reason of our differences with the Dutch, our ships 
were kept in India for our defence, to our very great damage, and only one 

ship returned with indigv, calicoes, drugs, &c., value. 108,887 

“ 1621. This year our (liflferences with the Dutch being newly accommo¬ 
dated, and our stock of money by those broils much wasted, there was returned 
only one ship, laden with pepper, cloves, and China raw silk, value . . 94,464 

“ 1622. There returned this year five ships, laden with pepper, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs, gum-lac, indigo, and calicoes, value 296,500/., and Persian 
raw silk 93,000/. ........... 389,500 

“ 1623. llcturned this year five ships, laden with pepper, cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, indigo, and calicoes, value 485,593, and Persian raw silk, 97,000/. . 582,693 
“ Recovered fiom the Dutch foi* the value they look from us in India . 80,000 

“ Forming a total in four years of 1,255,444/. or an average 313,861/. per annum. 

“ Moneys arc of the same value when they arrive in India ; but the wares makegood 
profit, and are doubled at least, whereby our exportations in waies are more than half as 
much as we have scut out in money. 

“ Wc are con6dent that in the said four years, we should have returned commodities 
into this kingdom for 600,000/. more at the least, if we had not been deprived of the em * 
ployraent from the Indies of the said 80,000/, and also damaged by an excessive charge 
and waste of out stock of money, and ship.s kept there purposely for our defence, which 
otherwise would have returned richly laden, 

“ Concerning the part of the Indian warcsr which by trade have been exported again 
into foreign countries, \vc, by estimate, are of opinion, that one-half of the raw silk is 
used here, which, by the manufacture thereof, doth employ a great multitude of poor 
people; the other half wc consider is carried beyond the seas, as also three-quarters of all 
the Indian wares which have been brought into this kingdom, to the great increase of 
trade, importation of treasure, and employment of shipping.” 

In 1631 King Charles 1. issued a proclamation “for restraining tbe'eT^cAM of 
the private, or clandestine trade, carried on to and from the East Indies by the 
officers and sailors in the company’s own ships.” This proclamation stated the 
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goods which the company were permitted to export to, and export from, India 
into England, which were as follow, viz.:— 

‘‘Exports.—“ Perpetuanocs and drapery, broad ploths, 5c., pewter, saiTrou, woollen 
stockings, silk stockings and garters, ribbons, roses edged ryith gold lace, beaver hats 
with gold and silver bands, felt hats, strong waters, knives, Spanish .leather shoes, iron, 
and looking-glasses. 

“ Imports.—“ Long pepper, white pepper, white powdered sugar, preserved nutmegs, 
and ginger, preserved inyrabolans, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agate heads, blood¬ 
stones, musk, aloes, ambergris, rich carpel^of Persia and Cambay, (piilts of satin taiTaty, 
painted calicoes,'t;..njamin, damasks, satins and talTalics of.China, quilts of China em¬ 
broidered with gold, quilts of Patany embroidered with silk, galls, worm-seeds, sugar- 
candy, China dishes, and porcelain of all soits.” 

The Parliament, in 1631, granted the East India Company a charter for five 
years, to trade along the cotist and on the continent of Africa. 

Jn 16.S4, a firman was granted by the Mogul on the 2nd of February, 16.34, 
for liberty of trade in tlie i)r<)vince of Heiigal, with the restriction, that the 
English ships were to resort otily to the port of Pijrley. 

In 1635, King Charles granted a cliarter to Sir William Courteen and others, 
authorising them to send six ships, under the command ol' Captain Wedden, to 
India, to trade during five years, the preamble to v\hich states, “that the East 
India Company had neglected to cstsihlish fortified factories, or seats of trade, to 
which the king’s subjects could resort with safety; that they had consulted their 
own interests only, without any regard to the king’s revenue; and, in general, 
that they had broken the conditions on which their charter and exclusive pri¬ 
vileges had been granted them.” The company remonstrated ag.ainst this in¬ 
fringement of their charter, and the hypocritical king replied, “ Tliat the ships 
were about to be employed upon a secret design, wliiclr, for the present, lie did 
not think fit to reveal; but that the Company might rest under an assurance that 
notlnng was intended to their disadvantage.” T»ie facts that the ships were 
taking in goods adapted for the Indian maiket, and that many persons who had 
been formerly in the Company’s seiwice, were engaged to sail in those ships, proved 
the insincerity of the king; and the Company stated in their second petition to 
him, “ That they had then in India fourteen returtrable ships (besides three then 
going out), many of which were forced to be rotting, by rcaijon of the great 
scarcity of merchandise, which formerly the Indies did afford,'occasioned by a 
amine and pestilence. Albeit the Company have at j)rescnt a large stock in 
India and Persia to buy commodities. They also prayed, that if leave was given 
to Sir William Courteen’s ships.to go to the Indies by way of trade, they might 
be debarred from bringing to Europe any spices, indigo, calicoes, silk or other 
commodities, in which the Company traded for rclading their ships, for it was 
impossible they could subsist together; but if they should be suffered to buy 
the same commodities with the Company there, and vend them in Europe, the 
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one would undoubtedly undo tlio other, or both together; and whereas his ma¬ 
jesty laid his express commands on the petitioners to use their best assistance for 
the continuance of the tpde, wMch accordingly they had endeavoured, as well 
by their councils as labour, *id advertising their estates, they also further 
prayed, that if the tracfe should happen to be deserted, his majesty would not 
impute the same to neglect on their part, and that, according to their charter, 
they might have three years to recall home their ships and cflfects.” 

Courteen’s ships sailed for India jn April, 1635. Taro of them, the 
Roehtck and Samaritan, with stores and provisions on board, sailed under a 
royal commission to the Red Sea, and “committed,” says Milburn, “ several acts 
of piracy on the ships belonging to the Mogul merchants; inconsequence of 
wliich, tlic Company's servants sit Surat were seized and imprisoned, and tljeir 
property confiscared, to make good the losses sustained by the owners of tlie 
Mogul vessels. t)n the rcccii)t of this intelligence in England, the Company 
presented a memorial to the king, stating the sufferings oT their servants, and 
their great losses, which would terminate in the, ruin of the East India trade, 
unless his majesty should interfere in their behalf, and be pleased to take the 
illegality of the licences, and their consequences to the trade, into his considera¬ 
tion. The subject was referred to the Privy Council on the 6th of January, 1637- 
The company also gave directions that the parties concerned in this piratical act 
should be prosecuted. This was interrupted on the 22nd of February by a mes¬ 
sage from the king, desiring ‘ that Sir William Courteen might not be troubled 
on the subject of his ships.’ The other ships belonging to this association pro¬ 
ceeded to China, where their conduct was* somewhat similar to that in the Red 
iSea.”— MiUmrn. 

On the 1st of .Tune, 1637, the king by a new grant confirmed the privileges 
conferred on the new company, to trade for five years to all places in India, 
where the old company had not settled any factories or trade before the 12tli of 
December, 1635; and“ to export during the said term 40,000/. in gold and silver 
bullion India, and to re-export India >£00(13,^06 01 customs.^’ 

On the 10th of December, 1634, the King declared that he w'ould revoke all^ 
patents formerly granted for plantations beyond the Cape qf Good Hope, and 
grant no more. ‘Courteen’s association to be allowed reasonable time to wind up 
its affairs and adventures. Further, that a new capital should be subscribed for 
an extensive joint-stock, and when the subscription should be complctdU, his 
majesty would renew the Company’s charter, with additional privileges “for 
carrying on so great and important a trade.” 

In 1640 a court of the proprietors was summoned, when it was propose^to 
raise a new, or fourth joint-stock, on the following conditions ;— * 

I. lliat the subscription should be paid in four years. 
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II. That the subscription should be open to all persons, foreigners as well 
as English, till the 1 st of May, 1640, and the instalments paid quarterly. 

III. That in case of default in payment of the instalments, 1 per cent per 
month should be levied as a fine, till such payment shopld be made. 

IV. That no Englishman should subscribe less than 500/., and no foreigner 
less than 1000/. 

V. That if any Englishman should buy any share'after the books were 
closed, he shoiv^l pay 20/., and a foreigner 40/., as a fine for his freedom to the 
new company. 

VI. That to prevent inconvenience and confusion, the old company, or 
adventurers in the third joint stock, should have sufficient time allowed for 
bringing home their property, and should send no more stock to India on that 
account after the month of May, 1640. 

Charles I., in his necessity, compelled the East India Company to sell 
to the crown the whole of the pepper in their warehouses, amounting to 
607,5221bs., at 2s. \d. per lb., payable by instalments. This pepper was actually 
sold for ready money at Is. %d. per lb., and it W'as many years before the Com¬ 
pany could get the accounts settled. 

On the 15th of November, 1640, the Company obtained a grant of the town 
and port of Madras-patnam, w'here they built Fort St. George. As an encou¬ 
ragement to the English to settle there, they were allowed to trade free of the 
customs’ duty. Of the duty paid by other traders, one-half was to be allowed 
to the Company, and the other half to the Indian king. On obtaining this 
grant, the factory removed from Arntagon to Fort St. George, which has con¬ 
tinued since then to he the chief settlement on the sea-coast, and as Madras, the 
capital of the presidency of the same name. 

The Company finding their ship-yard at Deptford too limited for their naval 
coirstrucfion, a copyhold ground was purchased at Blackwall; which was at 
this time a marsh without a house. Here another and larger ship-yard was 
established, and here they built a ship of 1200 tons (the Royal Jamts), and 
several others of the burden of 900, 800, and 700 tons each. In these two 
ship-yards were executed every division of work connected with the outfit of 
shipping. Here the Company built their own ships and boats, made their 
own masts, yards, sails, anchors, cables, and cordage, imported their own flour, 
baked their own bread, killed and salted their own provisions ; imported staves 
from the Baltic, made their own casks, and imported from the continent saltpetre 
to make their own gunpowder. King Charles I. had taken the monopoly of 
saUpetrC, but was unable to supply the Company with the quantity they required. 
At this period, and in the then state of England, it would have been impossible 
for the Company to procure sufficient ships, or fully to equip them by any other 
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means. But there was also competitidn: for in 1640 the Company were first 
offered a ship upon freights at 25/. per ton ; and which as their own shipping 
cost them about 31/. per ton, was* chartered, and performed a voyage to and 
from India in the space oj eleven months, being the shortest that had previously 
been known. This voyage proving advantageous to the owners of the chartered 
ship, others followed their example, and the Company’s trade for some time was 
carried on partly by their own and partly by chartered ships. The Company 
afterwards finding that ship-building had sfl rapidly increased in tl|ig Thames and 
other English sea-ports, sold their dockyards, and chartered ships. 

The second joint-stock, originally established in 16l7, having been from 
time to time protracted till 1631, before it reimbursed the original sum sub¬ 
scribed, it was transferred to the third joint-stock, at a valuation of 12^ 
per cent. 

The third joint-stock amounted to 420,700/,, of which nearly one-half was 
to be paid to the former joint-stock, as the valuation of their remains in India 
and in England. The remaining sura was too limited for the undertaking. Public 
affairs were now disturbed. The Company, attacked by enemies abroad, and without 
protection at home, found their affairs nearly in a des]>erate condition until 1640, 
when they finally realised suflicient money to discharge their debts, and they 
divided their capital in the following year, with a profit, in eleven years, of only 
thirty-five per cent. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the third joint-stock, on the 6th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1641, it was resolved, “that a necessity exists of something being done to 
support and uphold the East India trade, as; if this year is passed over, the trade 
may pass oil' so as never to be again revived.” A subscription was then opened 
to undertake a single voi/age and Q7,50()/. was subscribed. In this comparatively 
miserable state of the Company’s affairs, it was agreed to pay the proprietors of 
the tliird joint-stock one per cent for management at home, and six per cent en 
the invoice cost of their goods, for service of factories, warehouses, and small 
shipping in India. 

The adventurers in the fourth joint stock consisted of such of the members 
of the former sto^k as chose to transfer their interests into tl\p fourth stock, on 
a valuation of twaity-five per cent, and of a few new subscribers ; but the total 
amount of subscriptions, including an addition in 1643, was only about 105,000/. 
'fhe nation being involved in a civil war, the affairs and stock of the Company 
were reduced nearly to ruin. Macknel, one of their commanders, carried his 
ship, the John, with a cargo valued at 20,000/., into Bristol, and gave this ship 
up to the king's use. Another ship was wrecked valued at 35,000/. The Cr y^n - 
pany was then compelled either to dissolve or borrow money upon their b(?nds, 
availing themselves of their credit abroad. They succeeded so far as merely 
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to hold together until 1646, when the debts owing by the company in England 
amounted to 122,000/. Their effects consisted of, quick stock at Surat, 83,600/.; 
quick stock at Bantam, 60,731/., in shipping and stores, 31,180/.; and customs 
at Gqmbroon, estimated at 5000/.: forming a total of ^180,511/. 

It was estimated that the profits of the quick stock would be sufficient to 
discharge the debt, and leave a clear capital of 180,000/. in money, merchandise, 
and outstanding debts in England and India. ' 

In 1649, the Company presented at memorial to the Council of State, stating, 
" that under their charter they had carried on a tra^e to the East Indies, with 
great advantages to the public revenues, which, during the past twenty-five years, 
had received from it above 500,000/.;—that, in prosecuting this trade, they had 
experienced heavy lossps from the Portuguese, though by a truce, within the last 
fourteen years, that nation had accommodated matters with them;—that licences 
had been granted in the late reign to Courteen’s Association, to carry on trade, 
and establish factories in the countries within their limits, and that their depre¬ 
dations on the native traders had expo.sed the Company’s servants to imprison¬ 
ment, and their property to heavy losses ;—that this same association was now 
applying for permission to form a settlement on the island of Assada, near 
Madagascar, and was preparing shipping, and engaging settlers for tliat purpose; 
—that the consequence of such an c.stablishment would he, that their ships 
would renew their depredations on the shipping and trade of the native States 
in India, and again expose the Company’s properly and servants to seizure and 
imprisonment;—and that the ultimate effect must be, to exclude the English 
nation from trade in the East Indies:—they therefore prayed that the Council of 
State would pass an Act for the support and encouragement of the East India 
trade, as managed by the Company.” 

Courteen’s Association took the name of Assa'da Merchants, and the Council 
of« State recommended the parties to confer, and come to an agreement between 
themselves. After several meetings it was finally agreed, that the Assada Mer¬ 
chants should not trade from po't to port in India, but might proceed direct 
from Assada to any ports on the coasts of Asia, Africa, or America, and return 
direct to Assada v- that they should be allowed a free trade, writhnut restriction, 
to the coast of Melinda, the river of Sofida, Mosamhique, and parts adjacent; 
that the trade to Guinea, for gold and ivory, should in future he included with 
the East India trade. 

On the 31st of January, 1649—1650, Parliament, on considering a petition 
from the Company, resolved, “tliat the trade to the East Indies should be carried 
04 >.by fene Company and with one joint-stock, and the management thereof to be 
under such regulations as the Parliament should think fit.” 

The Thiited Joint Stock was, in consequence, formed, and towards which 
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157,000/. was subscribed ; the residuh of the fourth joint-stock was purchased 
for 20,000/. It was also proposed that no vessel should be sent to India after 
the 1st of March, 165.3. •The bijuries which the English had experienced from 
the Dutch in India for a ^eries of years, were then enumerated in a petition, and 
presented by the Company on the 14th of November, 1650, to the High Court 
of Parliament, stating, “ That in violation of the treaty of 1619, they had been 
expelled l)y them from the island of Pulo Uoon, their ancient inheritance, and 
from the islands of Luntore, Molucca, fiatlda, and Amboyna, whty;/e their factors 
and servants had been barbarously murdered ; tliat the spice-trees in Pulo Roon 
had been cut down by the Dutch, and the Company’s houses and stores at 
Jaccatra burnt, and their treasure taken away; that Bantam had been blockaded 
by the Dutch for sjx years together, whereby the Englisji were deprived of the 
benelit of that trade; that the shipping and subjects of the Mogul had been 
protected by the Dutch against the English ; that the Dutcli had committed 
piracies in the Red Sea under the English flag, for w’hich tlie Company had to 
pay 103,000 rials of eight; that a quantity of pepper had, in the year 1649, been 
taken by the Dutch out of one of the Company’s ships at Indrapour; and that, 
on the whole, they had, during the last twenty years, sustained losses from the 
Dutch to the amount of 2,000,000/. sterling; that they had repeatedly repre¬ 
sented their grievances,-but never could obtain any reparation ; and therefore 
prayed that their case might he taken into consideration, that satisfaction should 
be demanded from tlie States-General for the loss which they had sustained, and 
particularly that Pulo Roon should i)e restored to them.” 

This petition was referred by the Parliament to the Council of State. The 
war with Holland commenced soon after, and the Company remained without 
any redress until the treaty of Wcjstminster, in 1654; by which it was stipulated 
“ that the States-General shall take care that justice be done upon those who 
were partakers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Ambogna, as the 
Republic of England is pleased to term that fad, provided any of them be living; 
and that four commissioners shall be named on both sides, to examine and dis¬ 
tinguish all the losses and injuries either party complains of having suffered 
from the other.” Commissioners were named, and met in Lq^idon on the 30th 
of August, 1654, to decide on the claims of the respective companies, for com¬ 
pensation. The English Company stated their damages, as established by 
regular accounts from 1611 to 1652, at 2,695,992/. 15s. To counterbalanced this 
statement, the Dutch brought forward accounts, in which they estimated their 
damages at 2,919,861/. 3s. 6</. The commissioners appear ta have overlooked 
these claims, and reported that there should be an oblivion by both partie%^f 
past injuries and losses ; that the island of Pulo Roon should be restored t6 the 
English ; that the Dutch Company should pay to the English Company 85,000/. 
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by two instalments ; and further, that the sum of 3615/. should be paid to the 
heirs or executors of the sufferers at Amboyna. These sums were paid by the 
Dutch Company. 

From the commencement of the Company’s establishment, complaints had 
often been made against their exclusive trade to India. Cromwell, -by way of 
experiment, declared the navigation and commerce to India open and free to all 
for three years. Milburn remarks,— 

“ All ranks..«ngerly embarked in the trade. The consequence of this permission is 
thus truly stated by an intelligent author* When the. East India trade was laid open, 
they afforded India commodities so cheap, that they supplied more parts of Europe, and 
even Amsterdam itself therewith, than ever they did after, whereby they very much sunk 
the East India Company’s actions; and there was also a great lowering of English com¬ 
modities in India.’ In this year the Company made up the actual state of their affairs, by 
which it appeared that their assets amounted to 185,.'38f)/. Is., and their debts to 
29,271/. 19s. 4</., leaving a balance in their favour of 156,317/. 7s. Sd. 

In 1656, the Company, in a petition to the government, stated, “ that they 
had been at great expenses in purchasing privileges, and erecting factories in 
various parts of India; that the time of the united stock being expired, and many 
ships having been sent by individuals under licences, the interference of which 
had the effect of raising the price of India produce from forty to fifty per cent, 
and to lower the price of English manufactures in an equal proportion, they 
prayed that the Protector would rencAV their charter, atid that it might be con¬ 
firmed by act of Parliament.” 

This petition w'as submitted to the council of state, and on the 3rd of No¬ 
vember, 1656, it was referred to a select committee. 

The select committee reported, on the 18th of December, “that they had 
carefully considered the petition of the East India Company, and, that they 
might have the fullest information on this important subject, had directed notices 
to be fixed on the exchange, appointing a day for all persons concerned in the 
East India trade to attend them.” Several merchants attended, and a full hear¬ 
ing was given to both parties. The committee reporte<l to the council of state, 
“ that though it was their private opinion the trade ought to be conducted with 
an united joint stock, yet they considered the commerce to India of so much im¬ 
portance, that tlvy referred the whole case to the Council of State for their 
decision.” 

The Council of State appointed the 28th of January, 1657, for tb® governor 
and committee of the East India Company, and the principal merchant adven¬ 
turers, to attend them ; when, after a full hearing of the claims of both parties, 
the council gave it as their advice to the Protector, “ that the trade of EastIndya 
lv‘ mafinaged by a united joynt stock, exclusive of all others.” On the 10th of 
February the Protector approved of this advice, and a committee was appointed 
to consider of the charter to be granted to the East India Company. 
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A union was then effected between the Company and the merchant adven¬ 
turers ; and 786,000/. was subscribed, to form a new joint-stock, and the forts, 
privileges, and immuniridk in Injjia and Persia were transferred to the new joint- 
stock on payment of 20,j)00/. Fort St. George, and the several factories pn the 
Coromandel coast and in Bengal; the factories at Surat, and Gombroon in Persia, 
with their dependencies; and the factory at Bantam, with its dependencies of 
Jam bee and Macassar, were then transferred by the old to the new company. 

After the death of Cromwell, the energy of the government was relaxed; 
and in 1660, notwithstanding the Company’s privileges, interlopers ventured to 
trade. A case at this time occurred which produced the most serious differences. 
A ship, fitted out by a person named Skinner, arrived in India in 1658. The 
Company, under ^eir new charter, seized Skinner and Ijs efieets. Skinner com¬ 
plained to Charles II., who referred his case to the Privy Council, from whence it 
was carried to the House of Peers. 

“ The peers, on hearing the complaint directed the Company to put in their answer. 
The Company urged their exclusive privileges, and at the same time demurred against 
the jurisdiction of the lords, as the case had not come before them regularly by an appeal 
from an inferior court. The lords overruled the plea, arid in 1666 appointed the case to 
be heard at llicir bar. The company obtained a postponement till 1667, when they again 
demurred, and complained to the commons of the illegality of the lords’ proceedings. The 
lords on this were inflamed, and passed a decree in favour of Skinner, with 5000/. 
damages. This exasperated the commons, who passed some severe resolutions against 
the lords, and sent Skinner to the Tower. The lords upon this voted the Company’s 
petition to be false and scandalous. The commons, in return, resolved that whoever 
should exectilc the sentence of the lords, in favour of Skinner, should be deemed a be¬ 
trayer of the rights and liberties of the commons of England, and an infringer of the 
privileges of their house. These violent contentions obliged the king to prorogue the Par¬ 
liament seven times. In 1670 the quarrel was again revived, when the king called both 
houses to Whitehall, and prevailed upon them to erase all the offensive votes from their 
journals.”— Milburn. , 

This ended a case which Occasioned many discussions in respect to the juris¬ 
dictions of the houses of Parliament. , 

In the early period of the Company’s trade, the ships visited the northern 
parts of India, where they disposed of part of their cargoes, and with the proceeds 
purchased piece goods for the supply of the ports to the southward: here they* 
disposed of the remainder of their British goods, and such the piece goods as 
were suitable fof those markets, and invested the produce in pepper, spices, and 
other articles for their return cargoes. Th*e state of Asiatic politics, from the 
Indian princes being mostly engaged in warfare, and the opposition whieh the 
Company experienced from their inveterate enemies, the Portuguese and Dutch, 
obliged them to be continually shifting their factories. The Company therefore 
resolved to confine themselves to the direct trade out and home. The (7ade,^om 
port to port in India, termed the country trade, was left to the Company’s sfirvants 
in India, and to persons licensed to reside there as free merchants. 

The national ships at this period, were generally of small dimensions, and kyf 
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were able to fight off the pirates of Algiers, called “ Turkish rovers.” To en¬ 
courage the building of ships of above 550 tons, and with three decks, the Com¬ 
pany offered to give them employment in their service in preference to all others, 
at 20*. per ton more than the ordinary rates of freight. ^ The first ship of this 
description tendered to the company, was the Lot/al Merchant, built by Captain 
Millett in 1660 * 

In the years 1653, 1659, and 1660, the total value of tlie Company’s exports 
was 251,58.3/., fujd consisted of bullion,' 227,820/., and goods, 23,763/. 

In 1661, the Company obtained from Charles TI. a new charter, dated the 
3rd of April, 1661; the preamble of which states, that divers disorders and in¬ 
conveniences had been committed by tlic king’s subjects and by foreigners, to 
the great prejudice of tl},e Company, and interruption of their trade; whereupon 
the Company had besought the king to confirm their charters, granted them by 
Queen Elizabeth and King James. The king accordingly grants, ratifies, and 
confirms unto the governor and Company, that they shall be a body corporate 
and politic by their former name, with perpetual succession for ever. And the 
charter then proceeds, like that from King Janies, to the nomination of the first 
governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four committee-men, with instructions 
for their annual election ; and grants to the Company the following powers in 
addition to those given them by their la.st charter, viz.:— ^ 

That the commissioners of customs .shall permit no entry of India goods, 
but such as shall be allowed by the governor and Company, under their seal, or 
under the hand of the Company’s officers, to be by them appointed to sit at the 
custom-house for that purpose. 

That every member shall have a vote in the general court, at all elections and 
bye-laws, for each 500/. stock which he shall .possess; and that person.s may 
unite smaller sums to make up that amount, and vote jointly for the same. 

That all plantations, forts, &c., where the Company’s factories are, or shall be 
established, shall be under their own command and control, with the appoint¬ 
ment of governors and officers to govern the same; and that such goverhor and 
his council may exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said factories, ^e., 
according to the laws of Kngland; and if the offence shall be committed in a place 
where it cannot be tried, the offender may be sent to such other plantation or fort 
ichere there is a governor in council to try him, that justice may be done. 

That the company may export warlike stores, make peace and war with princes 

* This ship underwent a royal inspection, and Charles II. was so pleased with her 
construction that, as an encouragement for building ships of a similar description, he 
caused an'act to be passed (14 Charles II., chap. 2.), by which it was conditioned, that 
for seven years to come, whoever sliould build ships with three decks, or with two decks 
and a lyalf, and a forecastle, with a space of five feet between each deck, and mounted at 
least with thirty cannon, sliould for the first two voyages receive one-tenth part of all the 
customs that were payable on their ex|>ort and import lading. 
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and people in the limits of their trotle (not being Christians), and recompense 
themselves for wrongs and damages sustained at their settlements. 

That they may fortify St. Helena and any other places within the limits of 
their trade, and supply their forte and settlements with clothing, victuals, ammu¬ 
nition, and implements, free from custom or duty, and transport thither such 
men as shall be willing to go; may govern them in a legal and reasonable 
manner, and inflict punishments for misdemeanours, or impose fines for breach 
of orders. • 

That they may seize alt Englishmen and other persons in the East Indies 
sailing in any Indian or English vessel, or inhabiting those parts without the 
Company’s licence, or that shall disobey their orders, and send them honie^ to 
England. ^ 

That the king’s subjects, employed by the Company in the limits aforesaid, 
shall sufter such punishment for offences there committed as the Company’s 
President and Council shall think fit, and the quality of Ihe offences requires ; 
and in case of appeal, the offender shall be sent home for punishment. And for 
the better discovery of offenders, all persons may be examined upon oath before 
the Company’s President and Council, touching the same. 

The Company arc restricted from trading in the dominions of any Christian 
prince or state, in ami*^y with the crown of England, who shall overtly declare it 
to be against his will or good liking. 

With proviso, that if the continuance of this charter shall not be profitable 
to the crown and the realm, the king may resume it on three years’ notice. 

By the llth article of the treaty of marriage of King Charles II. with the 
Infanta of Portugal, the crown of Portugal ceded and granted to the crown of 
England the island and harbour of Bombay, in full sovereignty, which was taken 
possession of and retained by the crown till 1668, when, in consequence of the 
expenses of maintaining greatly exceeding its revenues, Charles granted jt to 
the Company in perpetuity. 

Th» island of Boon, otherwise Pulo Boon, was, by the arbitrators in 1654, 
decreed to be restored to the English ; but tlie Dutch not fulfilling the obligation,® 
this island was forcibly taken by the East India Company, w'ho held it only a 
short time before the Dutch, in 1664, again seized it; by tlie treaty of Breda 
in 1667, it was ceded to the Dutch. * 

In 1664, as the seven years for which the Company were associated ex¬ 
pired, public notice was given that such of the subscribers as were inclined might 
withdraw their shares. No one considered it profitable or necessary to do so, 
although the price of India stock had been reduced so low as seventy.per ^nt. 
A statement was in consequence made of the Company’s affaii-s, by which it 
appears that they owned in India, quick and dead stock, 435,713/. ; in England, 
cash and bullion in their treasury, 37,663/.; saltpetre and piece-goods, 23,768/.; 
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cash advanced on account of exports, 9227/.; drugs of various kinds, and 
pepper, 4707/.; lease of house in Leadenhall-street and furniture, 1112/.; debts 
owing them for goods sold, 127,935/.; sundry other debts owing to them, 
21,316/,; being a total of 660,841/.; from which the deducting sundry debts 
which the Company owed, 165,807/., left a balance of 4l>5,734/. in their favour, 
by which it appeared that the stock was worth 130 per cent, and it was agreed 
to open books for a new subscription at tliat rate. 

In 1666, the great fire in London destroyed the East /ndia Company’s salt¬ 
petre w'arehouses, and their pepper in the vaults und^r the lioyal Exchange ; their 
other warehouses escaped the conflagration. 

^In the year 1670, Sir Josiah Child, who was an East Indian director, 
published his “ Discourses on Trade.” In that w’oik he maintains with respect 
to the Indian trade, that, 

I. It employs from twenty-five to thirty of the most warlike merchant 
ships of the kingdom^ with sixty to 100 mariners in each. 

II. It supplies the kingdom constantly and fully with that necessary article, 
saltpetre. 

III. It supplies the kingdom for its consumption, with pepper, indigo, 
calicoes, and several useful drugs, to the value of from 150,000/. to 180,000/. 
per annum. 

IV. It also supplies materials for carrying on our trade to Turkey, viz., 
pepper, cowries, calicoes, and painted stuffs ; as also for our trades to France, 
Spain, Italy, and Guinea, to the amount of near 300,000/. per annum, most of 
which trades we could not carry on with any considerable advantage but for 
those supplies. And those goods exported do produce in foreign parts, to be 
returned to England, six times the treasure in specie which the Company export 
to India. He therefore concludes— 

"'Tliat although the East India Company’s imports greatly exceed its exports 
of our manufactures, yet for the above reasons it is clearly a gainful trade to the 
nation.” He subjoins also, 

" 1st. That if we had not this trade^ourselves, the single article of saltpetre, 
so absolutely necessary for making gunpowder, would cost a vast annual sum to 
purchase it from the Dutch. 

" 2nd. The loss of so many stout ships and mariners would be a great detri¬ 
ment to the nation. 

“ 3rd. Were we forced to buy all our pepper, calicoes, &c., from the Dutch, 
they would make us pay as dear for them as wc do for their nutmegs, mace, 
cloves, and cinnamon; and if we did not use calicoes, we should fall into the use 
of foriign linens.” * 

About this period muslins were first introduced into England, instead of 
cambrics, lawns, and other linens from Flanders and Germany, for which im- 
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metise sums were annually paid, and tve find the Levant Company complaining 
against the East India Company, for the great quantities of raw silk which 
they imported, and which had formerly been brought solely from Turkey.” 

In 1672, the English East India Company obtained a grant of the remain¬ 
ing moiety of the customs at Madras, on paying the Nabob the annual sum of 
1200 pagodas. 

In 1674 the East India Company having erected fortifications and planta¬ 
tions at St. Helena, previous to its capture by the Dutch, and it being retaken by 
the king’s ships and forces?, ihe king, by grant dated December 16, 1674, “ re- 
granted and confirmed the same to the said Governor and Company in perpetuity, 
to be held in socage tenure, as of the manor of East Greenwich, with the same 
powers and privileges for the safety and protection thereof, and for the govern¬ 
ment of the inhabitants, and with the like declarations in favour of the Com¬ 
pany and the inhabitants, as were contained in the grant of Bombay; and, with 
this further privilege, that the Company were permitted to export to the said 
island all kinds of clothing, provisions, or victuals, ammunition, ordnance, and 
im[)lemcnts, without payment of custom, subsidy, or other duty, and also to 
transport thither such numbers of men, willing to go, as the Compiiny should 
think fit. 

Complaints were about this time very gcmeral against the East India Company 
as lesscncrs of the consumj)ti()n of English manuiaetures ; whereby it was ob- 
.served that the annual exportation of bullion to India, which formerly did not 
often exceed 40,000/., was greatly increase?!. These complaints continued to 
increase until Parliament enacted a total and uhsolate prohihilion of the wear of 
all Indian cotton fahrics in England, innslins only excepted. 

An unsuccessful attempt was .made to open a trade at this time with For¬ 
mosa, a vessel was also sent to .Ta])an, but it is as.serted that from the King of 
England having married a princess of Portugal, permission w'as refused to trade; 
the ship then proceeded to Macao, but from the opposition of the Portuguese 
the cargft was with difficulty sold. , 

The Company presented to Parliament the following account of all bullion, 
gold, and silver, shipped to India from the years 1667—8 to •1674, inclusive. 


£ d. 

In 1007—8 . . . 128,005 17 .5 

1008— 9 . . . 162,394 9 10 

1009— 70. . . 187,458 3 8 

1070—1 . . . 186,149 10 11 


£ d. 

Ill 1071—2 . . . 186,420 8 3 

1072— 3 . . . 131,300 5,11 

1073— 4 . . . 182,983 0 0 

Total. . . . 1,105,311 10 6 


“In lieu whereof, and of several sorts of manufactures sent out by the 
Company, it was staled there had been paid unto bis majesty for customs 
sum of about 35,000/. per annum. 


“And for increasing the navigation and strength of this kingdom, there 
hath been built within that lime, and arc now in Imilding. twonty-f\)ur sail of 
VOL. IV. 2 V 
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ships, from 350 to 600 tons* burden ; and" they have paid for freight and wages 
yearly to the amount of 100,000/. per annum. 

** And have furnished his majesty’s kingdoms of< England, Scotland, and 
Ireland with all sorts of East India commodities (excepting cinnamon, cloves, 
nuts, and mace), which, had they not done, would have cost the kingdom far 
greater rates to have been supplied from other nations. 

“ And besides which, there are exported East India ^oods to other countries, 
by moderate estimate, double the valife of what they have exported in bullion, 
which is a very great increase to the stock of this kingdom, and the proceed of 
a greater part thereof is from time to time returned in gold and silver. 

“And as for the permissions granted to others to send on their ships, the 
Company not finding if convenient for themselves to trade in diamonds, bezoar 
stones, ambergris, musk, pearls, and other fine goods, they have given leave 
to others to trade therein, paying only a small acknowledgment to the Company 
for freight, to the end that trade might not only be preserved, but increased, to 
the kingdom’s advantage; by which also this kingdom is not only furnished with 
those commodities, but there is also sent out from hence of those fine goods 
to a very great value unto other countries, for increasing the stock of this 
kingdom.’* 

In 1676, from the prosperous state of the (company’s {iffairs, it was agreed 
instead of milking a dividend, to add the profit to their capital, and every share 
of 50/. was doubled, or made 100/. Their capital was estimated at 739,782/. 10s. 

Sir Josiah Child, in reply to a w’ork written against the Company, states, 
“ That the Company now employed to and from India thirty to thirty-five ships, 
from 300 to 600 tons’ burden, twenty-eight of which had been built within the 
last seven years ; that their exports in 1674—5 consisted of bullion 320,000/., 
and in woollens and other goods about 100,()00/. Tlie returns from that 
adventure were calicoes, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, raw and wrought silks, drugs, 
fkc., which, on sale in England, produced 860,000/., from which deducting 
60,000/. for the maintenance of factQrs, forts, garrisons, fkc., they added annu¬ 
ally to the stock of the kingdom 370,000/. There were also e.'cported in the 
private trade of their officers and servants, 

£ • £ 

British manufactures and olhtr goods, from . . . 40,000 to 50,000 

„ Bullion. 80,000 to 100,000 

the returns for which were made in diamonds, pearls, musk, ambergris, &c., to 
the amount of from 250,000/. to 300,000/. The amount of India commodities 
consumed in England was estimated at, raw and wrought silks, 30,000/.; pepper, 
180,000 lbs. at M. 6000/.; indigo and drugs, 15,000/.; saltpetre, 30,000/.; and 
calicoes, 160,000/. Their stock, which, in 1665, M'as at 70 per cent, was now 
at 245. 

Tlie ships setit to India in 1676 were thirteen, seven of which to 
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Bantam, three to Surat, and tliree to the coast and bay, their chartered tondage 
amounted to 6015 tons. 

The king granted a naw charter (being the fourth), dated October 5,1677, by 
wiiich he confirmed for ever all rights, liberties, and franchises granted by their 
former charters, notwithstanding any misuser, nonuser, or abuser, and gave them 
the benefit of all damages they should recover from their servants or shipowners, 
for breach of covenant, and a general pardon to the Company and their servants 
of all debts and demands (except custoids and subsidies which accrued since 
September, 1676), directing lhat all prosecutions depending in respect thereof 
should be surceased and withdrawn. The governor and Company were also 
authorised to coin money at Bombay, and in all other places mentioned in any 
of the king’s charters, so that any of such coins were ijot called by the name 
of any coin current in the king’s dominions, excej)t in the East Indies. 

Permission was obtained in 1678 to establish a factory at Tonquin; but 
from the exactions of the mandarins it was abandoned. Of the nine ships that 
were sent to India this year, three were to Bantam, three to the coast and bay, 
and three to Surat; tonnage of all, 4835 tons. 

In 1678, ten ships were sent to India, three were to Bantam, four to the 
coast and bay, and three to Surat ; tonnage .5400 tons. A British factory was 
eslablislied at Amoy, in China, about this time. 

In 1680, of the ten ships sent to India this year, five were destined to Madras, 
three to Surat, and twt) to Bantam; tJicir chartered tonnage was 4975 tons, and 
the bullion and merchandise exported on them w’ere 346,213/. From this period 
the exports by tlic East India Company will be found regularly stated in the 
tables of trade and navigation hereafter. 

In 1681, the silk-weavers of London petitioned unsuccessfully the House of 
Commons against the wear of East India silks, Bengal, &c. It was stated by 
one of the members of tlic House, “ That wc consumed 300,000/. yearly in thbse 
East India manufactured goods, including printed and painted calicoes for cloths, 
Iwd-baiigings, &c.” I'he Turkey Compajiy complained also to the council, of 
the Company’s interference in the article of raw silk, and thereby lessening the 
demand for woollens in the several trades. The Turkey Campany w’cre heard 
in support of their complaint before the Lords of the Privy Council, to which 
the East India Company made W'hat was considered a satisfactory defence. 

A private ship, commanded by Sands, being now about to proceed to sea 
with a cargo valued at 50,000/., the king, at the request of the Company, laid an 
embargo upon her ; and after a long trial a decision was made in favour of the 
Company, and the ship and cargo sold off, to the great loss of the prdprieters. 
Interlopers, however, continued to trade to India, several eminent lawyers freely 
declared that the king could not tcynlhj obstruct tlunn by any charter lohatcver 
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granted to the Company, unless their eatcluslw. powers had the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament. 

In August, 1682, the English were expelled fromrBantam; in consequence 
of a <Jispute between the old king and his son. The English took part with the 
father, and the Dutch with the son, and sent their forces todiis assistance from 
Batavia, whereby the old king was vanquished and shut up in prison. The 
young king gave tlic Dutch possession of a castle which commanded the town 
and fort ; thejjnglish Company’s factors were then driven out, and this was the 
origin of the Dutch tenure to Bantam. 

The king granted the East India Company their fifth charter, dated August 
9, 1683, and empowered the Coni[)any, their factors, Ac., to seize all ships and 
goods brought from, or,.carried to, any place within the limits of the Company’s 
exclusive trade, granting to the Comjjany one-half of tlie forfeiture, and reserving 
the other to the crown. The charter also provided that the governor and Com¬ 
pany should have the government of all forts, factories, and plantations, already 
or thereafter to be settled by the Company within the limits aforesaid, with the 
power of making and declaring peace and war with the heathen nations, and the 
appointment of governors, &c., which governors, Ac., might muster forces and 
execute martial law' in India, the king, neverthcli ss, reserving the sovcicign right 
over the said forts, Ac., and power of making peace and war, when he should 
think fit to interpose his royal authority. Also, 

The power to erect courts of judicature in any of their settlements, and to 
appoint judges thereof, who should determine according to equity and good con¬ 
science, and the laws and customs of merchants. 

And, lastly, that the Company should enjoy all privileges in the city of 
London, in as large a manner as could he enjoyed l>y any company of merchants 
erected by charter. 

• A mutiny broke out this time among the military at Bombay. Captain Keigwin, 
who commanded the garrison, seized the members of government on the 27th of 
December, 1683, annulled the Compfiny’s authority by proclamation,' and de¬ 
clared the island under the king’s protection ; and it was not till Nove mber, 
1684, that the island of Bombay was brought again under the Company’s au¬ 
thority. 

The inhabitants of St. Helena having refused to pay taxes, or acknowledge 
the Company’s authority, the powers w'ere put in execution Iry which they were 
invested by the new charter. Some prisoners were tried and executed, and the 
relatives of the parties appealing to Parliament, the latter voted the Company’s 
proceedings arbitrary and illegal: in otlicr respects tlu! affairs of the Company 
•W'ere in a flouiishing slate, and their stock increased in value from 340 to 500 
per cent. The profits in the nine years, from 107G to 1685, arc stated as 
amounting to 9G.‘5,6.‘i9A 
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In 1686, the interlopers in India*declared themselves the “true East India 
Company,” and incited the Mogul’s people to make war on the Company in 
llengal ; a ship of war was, in consequence, despatched to India, with the king’s 
proclamation, " enjoiniijg all his subjects in India to repair to the Company’s 
forts and factoricsi and to submit to their jurisdiction, with orders to seize all 
interlopers and for enlarging and corroborating the Company’s authorities, 
the king granted them a new charter, being the sixth, dated April 12, 1686, 
whereby he ratified all the preceding charters for ever in their fullest extent, 
notwithstanding any nonusciS misuser, or abuser. And, further, granted to the 
Company, and their respective presidents, agents, chiefs, and councils in India, 
or to any three of them (whereof such president, agent, or chief, to be one), 
power to administer to all persons employed by the Cempany, the oath taken 
by the freemen of the Company, and such other lawful oaths as the Court 
of Directors should prescribe. And also a power to fxercise martial law 
at St. Helena, and the Company’s fort at Priaman on the west coast of 
Sumatra, as well as in all their other limits. And the king having been 
given to understand, that many of the native princes and governors of 
India, Ikc., taking adv.irtagc of the divisions, distractions, or rebellions amongst 
the English, occasioned by the late licentious trading of interlopers, had violated 
many of the Company’s privileges, surprised their servants, ships and goods, 
b< sieged their factories, invaded their liberties, and by many other ways, without 
just cause, abused fheir chiefs and factors, to the dishonour of the English 
nation, for all which the Company intended to demand satisfaction in a peaceable 
way; and if not obtained that way, to use force of arms, wherein they would 
have occasion to use their ships in a warlike manner: wherefore the king granted 
full powers to the Company to Appoint admirals, captains, &c., from time to 
time, who might raise and muster seamen and soldiers on board their ships, as 
should be directed l>y the Company, or by their captain-general in India* to 
wliom authority was granted for seizing all English interlopers, and compelling 
them to submit, and for taking their ships 'and goods. Also to make war on 
such Indian princes as might Imrt the Company ; with power, in time of open 
hostility with any Indian nation, to e.vercise on the other lido of the Cape of 
(rood Hope, martial law, as well on boasd their ships as on land; reserving, 

however, liberty to the king at pleasure to revoke tliis grant of martial jaw in 
their ships. 

Ihe Company might also coin in their forts any species of money usually 
coined by the princes of those countries, so that it should be agreeable to the 
standards of those princes in weight and fineness, and so that they did*'n«t coin 
any European money ; and it was declared that all such money so to be coined, 
should be current in any city, town, port, or jdacc within the limits of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, but not elsewhere.” 
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This was the last East Indian measure*of the Stuart dynasty. 

In the year 1690, a report of the Company’s affairs was published, from 
which it appears that during the previous sfven yeans they had built sixteen 
large ^lips, from 900 to 1300 tons’ burden ; that in li^u of JJatUam, of which 
they had been unjustly deprived by the Dutch, they had erected and garrisoned 
three forts for the protection of tlie pepper trade; that they had at sea, in India, 
and on the voyage home, eleven ships and four “ permisstoh ghipsf whose cai^oes 
amounted in value to 360,000 /.; that they had then outward-ljound, for coast 
and bay, thirteen ships, valued at 570,000/,; sevTii for China and the South 
Seas, 100,000/.; and that they possessed goods iinso/d to the value of 700,000/.; 
that they had also restored to order the revolted settlements of Bombay and 
St. Helena, had brought the war with the Mogul to a successful termination, and 
obtained a confirmation of their former privileges. The interlopers, and the 
friends of those put to death at St. Helena, joined at this time, and managed by 
tlieir representations to bring the Company into great discredit; printed papers 
were distributed, exposing their crimes and miscarriages, and proposing the 
dissolving of the existing, and erecting a new, Company. The House of Com¬ 
mons appointed a committee to inquire into all matters connected with the East 
India trade, before which the evidence of the different jjarties was heard. The 
committee resolved, on the 10th of .lanuary, UJ9(), “ that it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the best way to manage the East India trade is to have it in a 
new Company, and a new joint-stock, and this to be established by Act of 
Parliament; but the present Company to continue the trade, exclusive of all 
others, either interlopers, or permission ships, till it be established.” King 
William replied, “ that it being a matter of very great importance, it required 
some time to consider their addressand he referred it to a Committee of the 
Privy Council, which decided that the capital stock of a new Company should 
be made up 1,500,000/. at least, and not to exceed 2,000,0(K)/., of which the then 
Company’s stock of 740,000/. was to constitute a part, and that they and the 
new subscribers should be incorporated for twenty-one years. I'he existing 
Company objected, on the ground, that their quick stock and revenue were really 
worth more than 1,5(K),000/., and that the current price of their stock at market 
was 150 per cent; that all their forts, towns, and territories were their own for 
ever by their charters, and had cost them, first and last, upwards of 1,000,000/. 
The king then informed the Commons that, upon consultation, he found he 
could not dissolve the Company without giving them three years’ notice, during 
w’hich time they could not be hindered from trading, nor could a new Company 
traJe tiff the three years were expired : he therefore recommended to them to 
prepare a bill for settling the business. From the diversities of opinion in the 
House, nothing was determined upon, except an address to the king, to dissolve 
the Coinjiany at (he end of three years. 
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The Company, in 1694, not having paid a duty of five per cent imposed on 
their capital stock, by an Act of tiie 4i,li and 5th of William and Mary, chap. 15, 
a doubt arose, whether tlieir charts- had not become void, in law, under a proviso 
contained in the Act. ^ To prevent disorders and inconveniences, thp king 
granted to the Company a new charter, restoring their former privileges j subject 
to a proviso, that if they should not accept of, and in all things conform to, 
such orders and constitutions as the king, with the advice of his Privy Council, 
should expre.ss and direct by any instrument under the great seal, the king 
should be at liberty to resume the charter.” By separale patents under the 
great seal, dated November 11, 1693, and 28th of September, 1694, the king 
prescribed rules and orders for the Company’s observance, by which it was pro¬ 
vided that,— , • 

All sul)scribcrs were to be members of the Company. 

That 744,()()(»/. shall be added to the present capital .stock of the Company 
by a fresh subscription. That none shall subscribe above 10,000/. That, in 
general courts, I()(»0/. stock to give; one vote, and none to have above ten votes. 

“ That, such as shall become proprietors by purchase, shall pay 5/. for their 
freedom ; who (as also the new subscribers) shall take the oaths appointed by 
law, and also the freeman’s oath. 

“The governor, or in his absence, the deputy-governor, to have a casting vote 
in all courts ; each of tlieni to have 4000/. stock in their own right; and each 
director and committee-man to have 1000/. 

“ No permission shall be granted for ships to India on a private account, under 
the penalty of forfeiting the charters. 

“ No private contract shall be made for tlic sale of goods, saltpetre for the 
king’s use only excepted; but all to ])c openly and pulrlicly sold; and no one lot 
(jewels excepted) to exceed 500/. value. 

“ The Company shall annually export goods to India, of the growth and‘pro¬ 
duct of England, to the value of at least 100,000/. 

“ The Company shall annually supply the crown with 500 tons of saltpetre, „„ 
at 38/. 10s. per ton in time of peace, and 45/. in time of war. 

“All dividends of the Company’s profits shall for the fnturft be made in money 
only. 

“ A book shall be kept by the Company, wherein the value of their stock shall 
be entered, and attested upon oath, and lay open to the view of all persons con¬ 
cerned ; and the like as to mortgages, alienations, transfers, and assignments. 

“ The joint stuck of the Company shall continue for a term of twenty-one 
years; and for the space of one year before its expiration, books shallTi^ &pcn 
for new subscriptions to a new joint stock. 

“ The Company may license their own commanders and mariners (but none 
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other) to trade on their own private account, in such commodities and to sudi 
value as a general court shall direct. 

“ To the intent that the Company’s annual exports ef English goods to India, 
to the,value of 100,000/. may be proved, a true account thereof in writing, signed 
by the govenior or deputy, shall be annually laid before the* king and council, 
attested on the oaths of the proj)er oflBccrs; and no part of such goods shall be 
relanded, or carried anywhere out of tlie Co iipany’s limits. , 

“ Neither the governor, deputy, noi* committee, shall lend out the Company’s 
money without the authority of a general court. 

“ If this and the two last charters shall not appear to be profitable to the crown 
and realm, then, after three years’ warning, all the said three charters shall be 
determined and void, and the said governors and Company shall no longer con¬ 
tinue a corporation. And that the Company shall, by a writing under their com¬ 
mon seal, declare their acceptance of, and submission to, the said two charters; 
or, in their default, no longer act as a corporation.” 

In 1695, the parliament of Scotland passed an .act, on the 26th of June, 
empowering the king (as King of Scotland) to constitute a Scottish Company, 
“with powers to trade to Africa and the East Indies, and not only to trade to 
the countries within the East India Company’s limits, but to America and the 
West Indies.” This act was repealed, in consequence wf representations from 
the East India Company and others. 

In 1697, the silk-weavers of London became outrageous, on the ground that 
silks, calicoes, and other Indian manufactures, imported by the East India Com¬ 
pany, were worn by all sorts of persons. They even attempted to seize the 
treasure at the East India House. 

Several valuable ships belonging to the Company were taken by the French 
privateers during the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryswick. 

In 1698, the private merchants applied to parliament for an act to create 
another and new company, and the court of directors offered to advance 700,000/. 
at 4 per cent interest, for the public service, provided their charter should be 
confirmed by act of parliament. The private merchants then offered to raise 
2 ,000,000/. at eight per cent intere.st, provided they might have the exclusive trade 
to India vested in them. This last p/fer was considered the most adv.antageous 
to the public, and a bill was consequently prepared and introduced into the Com¬ 
mons, by which they were incorporated by the name of the English Company 
to the East Indies, the old, or London Company, to be permitted to trade till the 
29th of September, 1701. 

■'iVo East India Companies were now constituted under j)arliamentary autho¬ 
rity. But, as might have been foreseen, immerous difficulties arose, as the old 
Company were in possession of the forts, and of the privileges granted in India 
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by the moguls, &c. The English Company soon made offers to the London 
Company to unite their stock and Ijadc: the offers were rejected. On the 19th of 
January, 1699-1700, the old, or Lo.idon Company, obtained an act of Parliament, 
continuing them a corpo^tion ; and on the 8th of March, the king recommended 
an union of the two companies, as it was his opinion “ that it would be nmst for 
the interest of the Indian trade.” 

The Company’s stock fluctuated during this period from 300 to 37 per cent. 

From the extensive wear in England of India wrought silks, stuffs and 
calicoes at this time, it was thbught proper, in consequence of the complaints, to 
remedy what was termed so “ great an evil.” A parliamentary fallacy was in con¬ 
sequence committed under a statute, enacting “ that from Michaelmas, 1701, all 
wrought silks, Hcngals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herbs, of the manufacture of 
Persia, China, or tlic East Indies ; and also all calicoes, printed, painted, dyed, 
or stained there, should be locked up in warehouses appointed by the commis¬ 
sioners of the customs, till re-exported ; so as none of the said goods should be 
worn or used, in cither ajiparel or furniture in England, on forfeiture thereof, and 
also of 200/. penalty on the person having, or selling any of them.” 

During the same year, the new, or English Company, established a factory 
at Borneo, and a ship was also despatched by the Company to China. 

In consequence of King William’s recommendation a court of proprietors of 
the London Company was called on the 23rd of December, 1700, at which it was 
resolved, “ that this Company, as they have always been, so are they still, ready 
to embrace every opportunity by which they may manifest their duty to his 
majesty, and zeal for the public good, and that they arc desirous to contribute 
tht ir utmost endeavours for the preservation of the East India trade to this 
kingdom, and are willing to agfec with the new Company up»on reasonable 
terms.” 

The court were informed that, “ Ilis majesty was glad to find that the London 
Companv were disposed to unite with the English Company on reasonable terms, 
and that he would willingly know from themselves what those terms were.” A 
general court resolved, “ That what terms may be judged reasonable, they do 
humbly conceive ipust arise from a treaty, and that they have appointed seven per¬ 
sons of this Company to treat with the like»number of the English Company, in 
order to an union.” In January, 1702, the general terras of union were agreed 
on by both companies, and approved by their respective general courts on the 
27th of April, 1702. A tripartite indenture between the queen and the two 
East India Companies, dated the 22nd of July, 1702 , was passed under the 
great seal. This indenture was called the “ Charter of Union.” Under k, fhe 
London Company was to purchase as much of the stock of the English Com¬ 
pany, at par, as would vest in each an equal proportion of the 2,000,(K)0/,, for 
the advance of which to government the charter had been originally granted to 
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the English Company. The interests of the London and English Companies 
and private traders were then stated as follow : 

• £ 

The London Company’s subscription . . . 315,000 

The English „ „ ... 1,662,000 

Separate traders’ ,, . . . 23,0t)0 

-2,000,000 

By this agreement the interests of the two Companies were fixed as follow: 

£ £ 

Purchase of stock by the London Company, 673,000,' in addi¬ 
tion to their former stock, making their share together . . 988,500 


English Company’s proportion. 988,500 

Separate traders’ proportion. 23,000 

Total . . . - 2,000,000 


The Company’s stock acquired two designations before this period; that is 
say, the fixed capital in forts, factories, buildings, &c., which was termed Dead 
Stock, and money, ships, and merchandise, which was called QiiicA Stock. Tlic 
dead stock of the London Company was now valued at 3.30,()()()/., th.at of the 
English Company^ at ; the latter were bound to pay 130,OOOZ. to the 

former, in order to make up the half of the whole dead stock, valued at 
400,000/., as total dead stock otr joint account. 

It was agreed that the London Company should rctspn their dead stock in 
England; that is to say, their offices, warehouses, Ac., for seven years: after 
which they were to belong to the United Company. Each Company for these 
seven years to hold distinct Courts, to raise money, cither for their respective 
shares of the United trade, or for separate transactions. All debts contracted for 
the joint trade were to be paid out of the United CV)mpany’.« stock. Each 
Company were required to bring to England^ their separate properties, and to 
realise and make dividends to their respective stock-holders: after which, ships, 
bullion,. Or goods could only be sent to India on joint account. 

Twenty-four managers, twelve by each Company, were to form a council, to 
carry on the trade according to such rules as might be agreed upon by general 
courts of both Companies, authorised to make bye-laws for the joint trade. 
“ Each Company ^ere to furnish an equal i)art of the stock of the united trade, 
and to export one-tenth of their cargoes in goods of the growth or manufacture 
of England, an account of which was to be annually delivered to the Privy 
Council ; hereby releasing both Companies from all former covenants, saltpetre 
excepted, of which merchandise they were obliged to deliver to the office of ord¬ 
nance 4941 tons, at 45/. per ton in time of peace, and at 53/. in time of war the 
refracticn thereof settled at 15 per cent; but no transaction on the joint trade 
was lo be adopted without the concurrence of both companies, the general courts 
of which, and the Court of Managers were to have the sole government of all 
their forts, factories, &c., in India, and to appoint governors and officers, with 
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powers to build forts, &c., and to raise, tnun, and muster a military force for 
the defence of the same, and with authority to coin foreign money in India.— 
Milbum. 

The London Company agreed to convey, in virtue of the Queen’s lipence, 
the islands of Bombay and St. Helena to the English Company, and resign 
their charters to the queen in two months after the expiration of the said seven 
years ; after which the charter of the English Company (granted in 1698) was to 
constitute the charter of the joint East India Companies, under the name of 
“The United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies,” 
to be conducted by directors, according to the 10th of VVilliam HI. 

Tlic next Act was tlie Quinque-Partite Indenture of conveyance of the dead 
stock of the two c^ptnpanies. This was an indenture of» conveyance made be¬ 
tween the London Company on the one part; the English Company on the 
second part; Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, trustee of the Londpn Company's free¬ 
hold warehouses in Great St. Helen’s, London, on the third part; Sir Thomas 
Davall, and others, trustees of the London Company’s leasehold warehouses in 
Great St. Helen’s, on the fourth part; and Sir James Bateman and others, trus¬ 
tees for the English Company, on the fifth part. By this deed the London Com¬ 
pany agreed to transfer the charters by which they held the islands of Bombay 
and St. Helena, to the English Company, in consideration of 200,000/. credit in 
the united trade, and the sum of 1,30,000/. paid to them in money, and also their 
rights to all their several forts and factories, within the limits of their charter, in 
the East Indies, of which the following w'as the statement made : 

1. The factories depending on the Presidency of Bombay, Surat, Baroach, 
Arnedabad, and Agra. 

2. On the Malabar coast, the forts and factories of Carwar, Tellicherry, Anjenjo, 
and Calicut. 

.3. In Persia, the factories of Gombroon, Schiraz, and Ispahan, including !he 
annual sum of lOOO tomands, 33.3.3/. Qs. Sd. paid by the Sophi of Persia at 
Gombroon. • 

4. On the coast of Coromandel, Gingee and Orixa, the factories depending on 
the Presidency of Fort St. George, viz., St. (xeorge, and the city of Madras, Fort 
St. David, Cuddalore, Porto Novo, PettipoJe, Mausulipatam, Madapollam, and 
Vizagapatam, and connected with them, the settlements on the island of Sun^tra; 
or Fork Fort, Bencoolcn, Indrapore, Priaman, Sillebar, and the stations depen¬ 
dent on Bencoolcn; and also the factory of Tonquin. 

5. The factories dependent on the Presidency of Fort William; or Fort Wil¬ 
liam, Chutanuttce, Balasore, Cossimbuzar, Dacca, Ilughley, Malda, R^aq^il, 
and Patna, with all their claims or title to Bantam, or any other settlement they 
might have had in the Southern Seas; and all the stores and ammunition belong¬ 
ing to the said forts and factories respectively, and comprehending all the rents 
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and customs arising from those settlements, and all the grants or firmans by 

which the same were sold to them. This transfer also included their warehouses 

< 

in London, and their house in Leadenhall-street. 

The English Company declared the following settlements constituted their 
dead stock, which were valued at 70 , 000 /. in the united stock; f iz., the factories at 
Surat, in the Bayof Bengal, atMausulipatam, Madapollam on the island of Borneo, 
and on the island ofPuIo Condore, with the stores and ammurption belonging to each 
of them; and it w'as mutually covenan\ed that both Companies should enjoy the 
respective profits, and pay the respective charges ef all their settlements, up to 
the date of the deed, July 22, 1702. 

In 1/0.3 the bullion exported from England to the East Indies in six years 
from 1698 to 1703, inclusive, wa.s, in silver, .3,171,405/., gold 128,229/., total 
3,299,634/.; or, on an average, 549,939/. per annum. By an account made up 
by the Inspector Gcyieral of the Customs, the East India goods re-exported from 
England in the four years, 1698 to 1702, amounted in value to 2,538,934/., 
being on an average 507,787/. per annum. 

The first public sale by auction in England is said to have been elfected by 
Governor Yale, of Madras, of the goods he brought home. 

In 1704 the Council of Pulo Condore obtained a grant of the island from 
the King of Cochin-China, and on the 2nd of March, 1705, an insurrection took 
place among the Malay soldiers, who set fire to the Company’s warehouses, and 
massacred the chief and most of the English on the island. The Malays were 
suspected to have been instigated by the Cochin-Chincsc, in order to get pos¬ 
session of the Company’s treasure, estimated at 22,090 tales. 

In 1707, by the Act, fith Anne, chap. 2, for better securing the duty on East 
India goods, security was to be given, pursuant to the Act of the Uth of King 
William, that the East India Company should cause all the merchandise in any 
ship from India to he brought to some port in England, without previously break¬ 
ing hulk, at the rate of 2500/. security for every lO'J tons of each ship sent to 
the Indies (necessary provisions, stoses, and merchandise for the people and 
garrison of St. Helena, for their own proper consumption, only excejited); and 
except also wheref the breaking of bulk, or landing of goods should happen 
by the danger of the seas, enemies^ restraint of princes, &c., under penalty of 
forfeiting such goods or their value, &c. 

On the 27th of June, 1707, the English settlement at Banjar Massin was 
suddenly attacked by the natives; most of the English were killed, and the sur¬ 
vivors escaped to the ships. Treasure belonging to the Company lost at this 
pKcf,'was estimated at 50,000 dollars. 

In 1709, the Earl of Godolphin having been constituted arbiter of the rights 
and privileges of the two companies, and empowered to examine and ascertain 
the reciprocal credits and debts of each, awarded, that all debts or money due to 
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the old or London Company in Indiif, China, I’ersia, St. Helena, &c.; and also 
all debts due to the English Company in India, China, &c., and the separate 
merchandise of both Conipanics^laden in ships at India, and which might not 
arrive in the river Thames before the 1st of September, 1708, should become the 
stock or property t»f the United Company. 

That the London Company should transfer to the queen all their foreign 
debts, or debts due tp them in India before the 31st of October, 1708, that the 
queen might re-grant the same, within t%n days after that date, to the United 
Company. I’hat after such re-grant by the queen, the United Company should 
be liable for the separate debts both of the London and English Companies in 
India. Tliat as the estate and etfects of the London Company would not be 
sufficient to pay their foreign debts, or debts in India, to,which debts the U nited 
Company would become liable; it was, therefore, decreed that the London Com¬ 
pany should pay to the United Company the sura of 96,6157. 4s. 9d. 

That the estate and effects of the English Company in India would exceed 
their separate debts, and it was, therefore, decreed that the United Company 
pay 66,005/. 4s. 2d. to the directors of the English Company. 

Tliat the London Company were indebted to a large amount in England, and 
were to be empowered to call on their pro])rietors to raise 200,000/., in two in¬ 
stalments before the 1st of February, 1709, and such furtiicr sum before the 1st 
of Maich, 1/09, as would be sufficient to pay off all their home debts; and then, 
that when the London Company should have raised the first 100,000/., the 
United Company should repay to them one-third of the said money, or addi¬ 
tional stock, advanced by tiiciu at the union, for carrying on the united trade ; 
and when they should have raised the second 100,000/., another third part of 
the said additional stock should in like manner be repaid ; and when they should 
liavc raised a sum sufficient to defray all their debts in Great Britain, the 
remainder of the said additional stock should be repaid, with the exception of 
70,000/., which was to lie reserved as a security that the London Comjiany should 
surreiiuer all tlicir charters to thequeei^ on or before the 25th of March, I70fl, 
which sum, on their failing to make such surrender, was to be forfeited to the 
United Company; but in the event of such surrender beini^made, the said sura 
of 70 , 000 /. was to be vested iu trustees^, to j>ay any remaining debts of the 
London Company; and should any surplus remain, to be distributed among the 
members of the London Company. * 

And, lastly, that the London Comjiany should transfer, before the 19th of 
March, 1709, to their respective members all such stock, in the proportion of 
their respective shares, as the said London Company might have in*t»®-Stock 
of the United Company; and that the members having right to it, should be 
admitted to all the privileges of members of the United Company. 

This award, on the authority of the Act of Parliament, was to be confirmed in 
all its parts by a decree of the High Court of Cluuiucry. 
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By the account appended to this award, it appears that the debts of the Lon* 
don Company amounted to 1,249,807/. 7^- Od., and their assets to only 850,011/. 
18«. 5d. being a deficiency of 399,795/. 9s. Irf. , ^ » 

By the Act, Gth Anne, chap. 17, the Company advanced a further sum of 
1,200,000/. to the government, without additional interestthat is to say, on 
consenting to receive five per cent interest for the former and present loan, making 
together 3,200,000/. On these conditions, the term of tbfir exclusive trade was 
prolonged for fourteen years and a hdlf j or, to three years’ notice after Lady 
day, 1726. The Company, to make good this loan to the public, were by the same 
act empowered to borrow 1,500,000/. on bonds, over and above what they were 
legally authorised to borrow before, and also to make calls for money from their 
proprietors. The proprietors of the 7200/. in the separate trade, were allowed to 
continue so to trade till Michaelmas l7ll, when the United Company might, on 
three years’ notice, pay the same off’ and their privileges would then be solely 
vested in the Company. By this act it was also declared that part of the act of 
the 12th of King William, which laid a duty of five per cent on goods exported 
to India, was to cc.ase from Michaelmas, 1714. 

1710 . The following is a list of the various places in which English factories 
were estaldished at different periods, from the commencement of the trade to the 
East Indies, till the union of the two Companies in ]7<)S.’ 

In the Red Sea, or Arabian Gdi.k, the factories of Aden and Mocha. 

In the Persian Gulf, the factories of Btmorah, Unsliire, Gombroon, Ispahan, 
and Schiraz. 

On the western coast of India, the factories of Gulch, Cambaif, Ainedabad, 
Brodera, Baroach, Sural, Bombay, Raxfbug, Rujahpore, Cnrwar, Balicaloe, 
Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, Durviapalam, Cananore, Tellicherry, Calicut, 
Crauganore, Cochin, Porca, Carnoply, Qnilon, and Anjengo. 

On the eastern side of India, that is to say. Coast of Coromandel, 
the factories of Tuticorin, Porto Novo, Cuddalore, Fort St. George, Pulicat, Pet~ 
tipolc, Mausulipatam, Verasheroon, Jngerarn, Vigazapalam, Bimliapatam, and 
Ganjani. 

In Bengal, the factories of Balasore, Calcutta, Jfughley, Cosdmbusar, Ra~ 
jalmal, Patna, Lucknow, Brampore, Lahore, Malda, and Dacca. 

On the Malay Peninsula to the southward, the factories of Siam, Pegu, 
Quedah, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Patanp, Johore, and Ligore. 

On the Island of Siimatra and Java, the factories of Acheeii, Passaman, 
Sillebar, Ticoo, Jambee, Bantam, Japara, mdJacalra. 

Oil the Island of Borneo, at Banjar Alassin and Succadana; and on 
Celebes, Macassar. 

In the Molvccas, on Banda, Amboyna, and Vulo Roon, 
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In the China Seas ; Puh Condore, Tywan, Chusan, Amoy, and Macao; 
Magindanao on the isknd of the^ame name, and Firando, in Jai’an. 

A factory was then Simply a house of agency for the sale and purchase of 
goods on commission. ^Factories of this description were frequently established 
in different places, with a view of ascertaining the markets, and the situations 
best adapted for trade. The minor factories were subject to the authority and 
control of the supciior factory, consisting of a chief and council, in whom 
all instructions originated, and to whom the factors were accountable. A 
subordinate factory seldom consisted of more than a factor, and a writer or as¬ 
sistant, with a few natives to perform manual labour. 

Of those factories thirty-two were at different periods established for pro¬ 
curing articles of piece-goods only, viz., ten on the noith and western side of 
India, eleven on the coast of Coromandel, and eleven in IJengal. And in pro¬ 
curing pepper, twenty-nine factories were settled at various times in different 
places, viz., sixteen on the coast of Malabar, six in Sumatra, three in Java, and 
four in the Eastern Islands, most of which, not paying the expense of mainte¬ 
nance, were abandoned. 

1711. By the Act, 9th jf Anne, chap. 7, it was declared that no per.son should 
serve as a director of the East India Company^ and the Bank of England at one 
and the same time. Tlie same regulation was enforced with regard to the Soulh 
Sea Company, established this year. 

East India stock in the month of November, this year, was sold at 124^. 

1712. By the Act, 10th of Anne, chap. 28, the exclusive privileges of the Com¬ 
pany were 1‘urther prolonged until three years after Lady Day in 1733; and they 
were allowed to “ continue trading in their corporate capacity, although their 
funds should be redeemed.” * 

The Company presented this year a petition to Parliament against a bill for 
laying additional duties on calicoes, tea, coffee, drugs, &o., in which it was stated 
that the Company exported woollens and other British products to the extent of 
150,000/. per annum. • 

In 1714 the Emperor Charles VI. granted commissions to ships fitted out at 
Ostend, for trading to tl)e East Indies, and it was soon discovered that these 
ships were chiefly English or Dutch propeBty, under the emperor’s flag, and both 
the English and Dutch governments complained, without effect, of this ^inter¬ 
ference to the court of Vienna, as a breach of the treaty of Munster. 

In 1715 the English Company sent a deputation to Delhi, to solicit redress 
for past losses, and security against future oppressions on the part of the Mogul 
authorities. A firman was granted January 6, 171fi, exempting the CornjSiy’s 
trade from duties, on the payment of a pesheush of 10,000 rupees per annum. 

This firman recited, “ That customs on English goods are only payable at 
burat; that in Shah Jehan's time these were only two per cent; in the time of 
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Aurungzebe 3^ at Surat, and none at other places; in Bahauder Shah’s time they 
were 2^ ; that by reason of the government ofl^cers’ oppressions, it is three years 
since they have withdrawn their factory. In. jBahar and Orixa they have no 
customs. In Hughley they give 3000 rupees a year in lieu. By this firman 
they are allowed to possess forty biggahs of land (about fifteen acres) wherever 
they established a factory.” 

In 1716 . a proclamation was issued by the king, strictly prohibiting his 
majesty’s subjects from trading to the East Indies under foreign commissions, 
contrary to the privileges of the English East India Company, and also from 
serving on board foreign ships. 

By the 5th Geo. I., chap. 11, goods from the East Indies were prohibited to 
be landed in Ireland, oiwpcnalty of forfeiture of goods and ve.s,scl. 

About this time a scarcity of silver coin in England was attributed to the ex¬ 
portation of silver bullion to the East Indies, “ whereby silver had become 
scarcer, and gold more plentiful, by the profit of bringing gold from India and 
China. It was assorted that the East India Company had e.xportcd in one year 
near 3,000,000 ounces of silver to India, w hich w'as more than was imported from 
all parts. 

In 171 8, the trade froni Ostend to India, under the emperor’s flag, being still 
carried on, an act was passed, whereby it was enacted, that, “whereas it is of 
great importance to the welfare of the kingdom, that the tnude to and from the 
East Indies be regulated according to acts of Parliament and the royal charters; 
and that, particularly by an Act of the 9th of King William III., the East Indies 
should not be visited nor frequented by any British subjects, other than such as 
might lawfully trade thither, under the penalties therein set forth; and that the 
goods laden from India should, without breaking bulk, be brought to some port 
in Great Britain to be laden. Nowithstanding wdiich restrictions, and the pro¬ 
clamation of the year I7lfij several British subjects, not entitled under the said 
laws, have presumed to trade to India, in foreign and other ships, to the diminu¬ 
tion of his majesty’s customs, and the trade of this kingdom; wherefore the con- 
traveners are hereby declared liable to all the penalties of the laws in being. And, 
moreover, the East India Company are hereby authorised to seize on the persons 
of all such British subjects as shall be .found within their limits, and to send them 
prisoners to England ; and that all or any British subjects, acting under a com¬ 
mission from any foreign potentate, shall forfeit .500/. for every such offence.” 
This Act was further continued, by the 5 th of George II., chap. 29, for seven years, 

from the 1st of May, 1732.* 

^ .... 

• 

* f>.iTrNi> (’oMi-ANY.—Wli.'Ti tlic Sfvcti United [’rovinccs of the Nellierlainls became a free 
Slate, in tin* inhahilants of the romaiiiin;; provinces were exehided by tlie King of Spain 
from carrying on any trade with eitlicr tlie Best or West Indies; until ICJJH, wlien the King of 
Spain granted them the '.ilicrty of trading to tliose parts of India wliieli were possessed by the 
Portuguese, tlicn Ills sulijeels • but before any benefit could be derived from this grant, Portugal 
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In 1719 , the Company having aliandoned York Fort, on the west coast of 
Sumatra, commenced erecting Fort Marlborough, two or three miles distant; 
but were hindered by the native^^ In the following year they, without opposi¬ 
tion, completed the fort. 


revolted, and again became inucpendcnt. From this period, for near sixty years, during which 
time tliese provinces remained subject to Spain, they carried on no trade with India. 

In 1098, Cliarlcs II., tliq last of the Aiustrian Kings of Spain, granted a charter for erecting a 
Company to trade in suclt,parts of the East Indies as were not in tlie possession of other nations. 
The capital was to consist of 2,000,000 florins, otif-foarth to be raised in October, 1098, the rest 
in 1700 and 1701; but they were prevented from taking any advantage of their charter, in cori- 
seipience of the death of the king,*in 1700, and the long war fur the succession to the crown of 
Spain. When the Netherlands fell under the dominion of Austria, the merchants were de¬ 
barred from trading to India in any other manner than that which had been allowed to the sub¬ 
jects of Spain, which was by the way of Cape Horn, and no furtlicr west in the Indian Seas tlian 
the Philippine Islands. 

Ill 1717, some privite merchants obtained permission from the government to send a ship or 
two to India; they returned with valuable cargoes, and their success encouraged others to tit out 
others. Foreign merchants then made proposals to the court of Vienna for the establishment 
of a regular Company, with tlie emperor’s charter for a term of year^ which were favourably 
received. 


'riie Dutch soon after captured one of the licensed ships, under the plea that she was engaged 
in an illicit trade. Tiie emperor made a demand for satisfaction, which not being attended to, 
he issued a commission of reprisal, and the ship was retaken and brought into Ostend. 

In 1720, the merchants, encouraged by the patronage and support of the emperor, despatched 
five sliips to India, and in the ye.ar following, six more; three for China, one for Mocha, one for 
tlie coast of Malaliar, and tlie last for Bengal. The Dutch seized one of the ships, and ordered 
her cargo tube sold, notwitlistanding tile remonstrances of the imperial minister at the Hague. 
An Kiiglisli privateer capturi'd one of the homeward-bound ships, very richly laden. In May 
.111(1 .Tune, 1721, two ships arrived safi' at Ostend from India, and in September two more, the 
caigocs of which sold so well, as to indemnify the merchants for former losses. 

In August, J723, the emperor published tlie letters-patent to the Ostend Company, in which 
the emperor, in addition to the titles of tlie House of Austria, styled himself King of the East 
and W est Indies, the Canary l>1ands, &c. This grant was for thirty years; with licence to trade 
to the East and V\ est Indies, ami 011 all the coasts of Africa, on both sides of the Cape of (rood 


Uo])e, their ships observing the usual customs. 

"Hie capital was fixed at (i.(IO(>,(X)0 florins, in (>000 actions or shares.—Twelve of these shares 
were to entitle the \iropiictor to a vote, but foreign proprietors were entirely excluded from 
voting.~The Company were authorised* to ship military stores, and all kinds of merchandise, 
wiihout any exception whatever.—They were permitted to build forts in wliatevcr parts of the 
I ndie.s they should think fit, and also to furnish them with all kinds of arms, artillery, and 
aiiinuiiiition that they thought convenient.—They were likewise allowed to build and eipiip 
ships, of whatever size they thought proper, in any of the ports of his imperial majesty^s 
dominions.—They were authorised to make leagues, treaties, and alliances with the princes and 
states in Ifldia, in the name of his imperial muje^y, with this restriction, that they should not 
make war, without the leave of his imperial majixsty, and his successors first had and obtained. 
In consideration of all of which grants and privileges, the company bound themselves to offer, 
as a homage to the emperor and his heirs, on every succession, a goldeii lion crowned, of the 
weight of twenty maijcs, holding under his two fore-paws the arms of the Company, which were 
a spread eagle (iisplayed, with the terrestrial globe j^ptween his two heads, surmounted by an 
imperial crown. Lastly, his imperial majesty uiulettook to protect and defend the said new 
Company against all who should unjustly attack them, and would even, in case of necessity, 
employ the whole force of his dominions to support and maintain them in the full and free 
possession and entire enjoyments of (he commerce and navigation granted them by these letters- 
patent, and obtain for them full damage and satisfaction from any nation, state, or potentate that 
should presume to trouble or disturb them ; and would likewise, for the future, provide in every 
respi'cl for their safety and welfare, by any treaties, alliances, or l('agues into which his^j nipgi ial 
majesty, or his successors, should hereafter enter into with any power whatever. ^ * 

As soon as these letters-patent were published and registered, the directors took possession of 
their offices, and held their first general court; in which it was resolved that the books of the. 
Company should be opened at Antwerp on the llth of August, which was accordingly done, and 
with such success as surprised all Europe ; for the next day by noon the capital was entirely sub¬ 
scribed, and by the 1st of September the Comjiany’s stork was fifteen per cent above par. 
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In 1721, the general use of printed Indian calicoes, as wearing apparel and 
drapery, w’as considered “ a great detriment aijd obstmetion to the woollen and 
silk manufactures of the kingdom,’' and occasioned se\'Bral riots and tumults of 
the weavers in London, <tc. An Act of Parliament was in consequence passed, 

The Company, in full confidence of obtainiti!; this charter, had despatched a slii[) to India in 
January, 1723, to take po>session of a piece of ground wliich they had obtained from the great 
mogul on the banks of the Hughley, where they built a small fort; ivid to form an establishment 
on the coast of Coromandel, which they did at Covelong as their principal settlement. Their 
factors, being chiefly persons who had before served either the English or Dutch East India Com¬ 
panies, managed their affairs with considerable success, and obn itied permission to establish a 
factory at Chinn. •’ 

In 1720, notwithstanding the opposition of all the European nations engaged in tlie East India 
trade, the affairs of tlie Ostend Company appeared to he iii a prosperous state. Several ships 
arrived from India and China with valuable cargoes, the sal(‘ value of which was altout000.000 
fforins. Ill the month of September'a meeting of tile proprietors was calli'd, wlien the directors stated 
to them tliat their trade had'becn so successful tliat they were enabled to oirry 2o0 florins to the 
account of every shar<- in tlie eapital, of wliich 7.i0 liad already been paid in, which completed tlie 
original nm.uint of tlie slinre, 1000 florins. 

In 1727 thermirt of.Vienna, driwling war by persevering in supportiiiq the (Ktend I'ast India 
Company, concluded a treaty with tlie maritime powers, vvliicli was .signed at I’mis on flic 2(ltli ol 
May, 1727, tlie first article of which stipulated, •• His Inijierial and Calholie Majeslv, liaving no 
otlierview than to contribute to the pulilic triiupiillily of l''.uro]ie, and observing that tlie eouiuieiee 
ofOstend has given liirlli to jealousy and uneasiness, confcnls tlial tlieie shall he a siispriisimi of 
the eiiarter of the Ostend Company, and of all tlie traflie hetvveeii the Austrian Nellierlaiids and 
the Indies during the term of seven years. Ify tlic liftli article it wa-- agreed, ■“ That the •■liips 
wliieli sailed from O-tend before this convention, the names wlieri'of weie to !«• given in a li-i on 
the part of liis imperial majesty, were to he permitted safely to retiirii lioiit.-; and in ea'-e any of 
them should lie taken, it was agreed that tliey slioiiid be houd fidi- test tied with theireargoc'.” 

The proprietors of the Osteiid <.'ompany, aware that tlieirpateiil\voi!ldliewitluliavvii,])ro- 
posed to establish tliemselves in some other part of Ids imperial ui.ajestv’s dominions, where it 
niiglit not he lialde to those ohjectious raised agairisl them in the Austrian Netlierlauds. Tne-,le 
and Finnic, both in tlie (Jnlf of Venice, wen- tlie cliii f seaports in tlie Au-trian dominions. '1 lie 
Emperor, desirous of participating in the East India Trade, did Id. utmost to render these ports 
commodious; Imt natural obstacles, and especially geographical poaition, interposed, and tlie pro¬ 
ject wa.s given up. 

In 1730, the directors of the Ostend (Company attempted to earry on a trade under tlie jiass- 
ports of tlie Kings of Prussia and Poland. One ship, tlie Si. 'I'hcrrsn, under Polisli colours, 
proceeded to Bengal for a cargo, where she was taken by the English ; anotlier, the Aimlln, from 
Cldna, under Prussian colour-i, arrived safe at llamhiirgli in cii'pteniber, 1731. Tlie ministers of 
tile maritime powers resident in that city, presented a strong nieniorial to tlie Senate, insisting 
that the vessel should he .sequestered ; tin; Senate prohibited tlie citizens from Imving any eon- 
cern witli the vessel or cargo, but tlie projirietors were allowed to remove their goods away clan¬ 
destinely. 

In 1732, the emperor, in a rescript to his minister at Hamlmrgli, dated October 1, f7.32, stales, 
“ tliat being informed that the lute (tumpany of Ostend, iiotwitlistanding the signilieation of his 
pleasure, had caused a ship, freiglited with commodities from tlie Indii's, to he scut thither in 
order to be exposed tc sale in that city, his Imperial Majesty being re.solved not to permit eitlier 
the late Company, or any of the subjects of his hereditary countries, to carry on a trade contraiy 
to treaties, desirisl tliat they would sequestet any goods which might be brought lliither.” Tins 
put an end to all tlie attempts of the Ostend Company to carry on a coinuierce with the East 
Indicit. 

In 177 j, Mr. IVilliam Bolts, who liad formerly been in the service of the English East India 
Company, presented a proposal to tlie Empress of Germany for estahlishiug a trade with Africa 
and the Ea,st Indies from lier ports in the Adriatic. “Tlie Empress approved of his proposal, 
and on the .»th of June, 177.7, signed a charter, wliereby she authorised him, during tlie space of 
tec yeas'' to carry on a trade with vessels tinder the imperial flag, from her ports in tlie Adriatic, to 
l’cr.si,a, India, China, and Africa; to carry negro slave.s from Africa and Madagascar to America ; 
to take goods oti freight, eitlier for the Imperial ports or any otliets, for account of foreigners, 
whose property should not he liable to confiscation, oven if they should belong to nations at war 
with her; to lake possession, in her name, of any territories which he might obtain from the 
Princes of India; and she declared that the vi>sscls belonging to him, or freiglited by him, and the 
people belonging to them, should he exempted from arrest or d' tention at all times, whether of 
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« to preserve and encourage the woollen and silk manufactures, &c., which pro¬ 
hibited the wear of Indian printwd calicoes, uirder the penalty of 51, for each 
offence on the wearer, and of 20/., on the seller.” 

I’arliament passed also an Act for further preventing his Majesty’s sujijects 

peace or war; that she would*provide him with all the necessary passports, and would take care 
to obtain redress for him, if attacked or molested.” 

Mr. Bolts formed a conneition with a mcrciintile house at Antwerp, which agreed to fit out and 
load two ships at Leghorn ''nd Trieste, and that Mr. Bolts should proceed to India, in order to 
establish fiuitories, and conduct the business, lea» in^ the charter in the hands of his partners, with 
uutliority to form an Indian house of trade at Trieste. He then proceeded to London, where he 
jiiiieha.sed a ship and sailed for Leghorn in March, I77C, from whence he departed for India. 
JJaviiu: settled factories at Delagoa B.iy, tlie Nicobar Islands, and on the Malabar coast, he re¬ 
turned witli three ships to Leghorn, where he arrived in May, I7til. 

The arrival of these sliips laden with Jitist India goods, induced the Crand Duke of Tuscany 
to’eiicourage Mr. Bolls, and gave him a charter, dated May HI), 1781, for an exclusive trade be¬ 
tween Tuscany and all/hc countries Itoyond the Cape de Verd Islands, to be conducted in two 
sliips under imperial or Tuscan colours, and to continue till the exjiiration of the imperial 
charter. 

\\ hen Mr. Bolts's arrival at Legliorii became known to his creditors in various parts of 
Eurojie, they managed to get the ships and llicir cargoes seized. Tin's was done in consequence 
of the treachery ol liis partner,s, who liad refused to honour tlie bills he had drawn on them from 
India, and left him liable for all the cliarges lie had incurred, and he was compelled to transfer 
the lni|)eiial and Tuscan chartci-s to his partners, in order to raise a joint-stock of a,000,0(M) 
floiius. He renounced any right he might have in any ships they had sent to China during his 
ah-ence, exci'pt a conniiis.sion of two per cent on the gross stiles of the cargoes ; and betook upon 
hiiu'.ilf tlie pioperty of a ship ctilled the C/ra/tr/ of T/tsfani/, with lier citrgo, wliicli liad 

been seized at the Cape of Good llojic in 1781. In return, they advanced him a sum of money 
to liquidate some of the most pressing demands upon him, for wliicli they took security upon his 
property in the trade : it was also stipulated that he might for once send two ships to India or 
Cliiiia on his own sole necoiiiit, only paying to them six per cent on the gross amount of the 
sales of their eargoes in Europe. 

'J'his agreonu'iit wtus coiifu nied by the Enqieror Joseph 11., who authorised them to rai.se the 
sum of two millions of florins, tlio proposed capital of the new " Imperial Comiianyof Trieste 
for the Commerce of Asia.” i’roli ami (.'o. immediately opened sidiscriptions to complete their 
capital, valuing the pre-ent stock of the Company at I,IKM1,000 florins, whereof 800,000 were 
their own, and onii.ooo the propcily of .Mr. Bolts ; and for the remaining 1,000,000 they invited 
suhserdiers to take shares of 1000 floiins each. They appointed tlicmselves directors at Antwerp, 
and Mr. Bolts, with anotlier, directors al-Tricstc ; .and they reserved, .as a compensation to them- 
-I 1m , a cotmni«sion of two per cent on the gru.ss sales in V’/urope. 

A; a mecling of proprietors, held at Antwerp in September, 1781, it was recommended, in 
eoU'enuence of tlic maritime pewers being engaged in war, to semi out as soon as possible Six 
ships to ('hina and India, two for the east coast of Africa, and tliree for the southern whale 
fishery. The directors inutiedialely began to "tpiip tlic .-liips they alieadyhad .at Tiieste and 

I. eghorn, aiTu loutrueted for tlie ])urchase of others in Eugluml. In April, 178-2, tliey rejiorted 

that they laid G,000,l»(i0 florins and six sliijis under tlie imperial Hag all in active service. In the 
meantime their factory at Uclagoa Bay was destroyed by the Portuguese, who claimed the 
sovereignty and exclusive commerce of the east coast of .Africa. ^ 

In 1784 live ships ^rrivod at Ostend, which liad been dedared a free port in 178I,fri>m China, 
having on board ;i,428,40()lbs. of teti, cxehtsive of (’biiuv-ware and other commodities. This 
profitable importiition was countcibalanced by the Company’s ship, the Impcrutl En^lc, having 
on Imtird a vt-ry valu.ahle cargo, being seized by their creditors in tlio liaiboiirof Cadi/. Mauv of 
the proprietors were so tlislieartened tiy this disaster, that they sold out their stork at near (orty 
percent below par,and the purrhasers on those terms were greater siill'erers than the .seller.s, and 

II. the same year the Company were declared bankrupts to the amount of lll.()IH>,lil)(t florins. 

Ill 1787 several .ships were .sent to India from llaiiihiirgh, Ostend, Trieste. Leghorn, and 
several other ports, laden with large ipuititities of British main.f.ictiires, and in which nq^rehati^s 
resident in London were interested, by vvliieli the niarkou were so overstocked, tluit most dl'Cd^ 
concerned in these adventures were ruined ; and the eomitiaiidcrs and otlicersof the English East 
Indiamen were great stifTcrers by this unexpected interference. Ships have occasionally visited 
India und( r some of the above-cnvnncratcd flags, hut the regulations which took place on the 
renewal of the English East India Company’s cliartcr in 17‘J!1, put a slop entirely to the foreign 
trade carried on to India with British capital. 
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from trading under foreign commissions, and prohibiting the importation of tea 
from any part of Europe, over and above all former restraints laid on British 
subjects from resorting or trading to the East F^dies under foreign commissions; 
with sundry other additional restraints and penalties. (7 Geo. I. chap. 20.) The 
Dutch government punished with death their subjects if concerned therein. 

In 1722, the competition of the Ostend Company, and other difficulties, 
obliged the Company to reduce their half-yearly dividendi>from five to four per 
cent. 

In 1726, George I. granted the Company a new charter, with full powers to 
erect corporations at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and to establish courts of 
judicature there. This year the East India house in Lcadenhall Street was built. 

In 1727 , by the 1.3th"of George I., chap. 8, the South Sea Company, with the 
licence and consent of the East India Company, were allowed to buy negroes at 
Madagascar, giving security not to break bulk, or to proceed to any other place 
within the Company’s limits, under forfeiture of ships and cargoes, and of double 
the value. This act was to continue for six years only, and the Soutli Sea 
Company were thereby limited to four sliips annually, and to carry to Mada¬ 
gascar nothing but w'hat was solely necessary for the ])urdiasc of negroes. 

The English and Dutch at length succeeded in obtaining from the emperor 
the withdrawal of the charter to the Ostend East India traders. 

The Company’s term for the redemption of tlieir capital, and of their ex¬ 
clusive trade, being near its expiration, that is, on three years’ notice from Lady 
Day, 1733, a powerful opposition to its renewal was raised in 1730 by certain 
merchants and gentlemen, w'ho, in February, presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons their petition and proposals, wherein they offered to advance 3,200,000/., 
to redeem the fund of the Company, by five several payments, the last to be at 
Lady Day, 1733, to be allowed an interest of four per cent till that term, and 
only tw'o per cent after it; provided, 

I. That they might be incorporated, and in all respects vested with all the 
exclusive privileges and trade of thalf Company; yet so as not to trade in one 
joint-stock, or in their corporate capacity, but that the trade should be free and 
open to all his majesty’s subjects, who should pay one per c^nt of the value of 
their exports to India, in consideration of their taking out a licence from the 
proposed corporation. 

II. That this trade be solely carried on from the port of London. 

III. That the proposed Company’s term be thirty-one years, and be redeemed 
oji^thfce years’ notice. 

IV. That, moreover, for enabling the proposed corporation to defray the 
expenses of forts and settlements in India, as well as the preservation and 
enlargement of the trade, they were to bo empowered to levy a duty of five per 
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cent on the gross value of all the merchandise which should be imported from 
India. ^ 

The House of Commons rejected the petition, and passed a bill, entitled “ An 
Act for reducing the annuity or fund of the United East India Company, and for 
ascertaining their right 6f trade to the East Indies, and the continuance of their 
corporation for that purpose,” upon the terms therein mentioned ; whereby, after 
a full recital of former statutes and charters, the Company agreed, and it was 
enacted, that their yearly fund should be feduced from five to four per cent from 
Michaelmas, 1730; in consideration whereof, and of 200,000/. to be paid by them 
for the public service of the year 1730, all their exclusive privileges of trade to 
the East Indies were continued and prolonged from Lady Day, 1736, to Lady 
Day, 1706, and three years’ notice then to be given, being in .all 33 years, in¬ 
cluding the said three years’ notice to Lady Day, 1769; when, on payment of their 
entire capital of 3,200,000/., their exclusive privileges of trade were to cease and 
determine. Yet the Company were to continue as a corporation for ever, to 
enjoy the East India trade in common with all other subjects. The Company, 
moreover, at any time, on one year’s notice after Lady Day, 1736, might be paid 
off their whole eapital by ary payments, not less than 500,000/. at a time, and so 
on from time to time, on such yearly notices by Parliament. The Company were 
likewise hereby debarred fi om possessing in Great Britain lands, tenements, &c., 
exceeding 10,000/. yearly rent. 

The rate of interest on the debt due to the Company from government was this 
year reduced, and 200,000/. having been paid for the renewal of the charter, the 
court of directors recommended to the general court that the half-yearly dividend 
due at Christmas, 173-1, should be reduced from eight to six per cent. The court 
of proprietors resisted, and by ballot resolved to reduce it to seven per cent. 

About the year 1736, Koali Khan, the Persian usurper, who had assumed the 
title of Nadir Shah, ravaged the empire of Hiiido.stan. Mahomed Shah,, the 
mogul, ceded to him all the provinces to the westward of the Indus. On his 
return to Persia in 1739, Kouli Khan is said to have carried off treasure and 
effects to the value of 125,000,000/. sterling. During these troubles, the Nizam 
ul Mulck established himself in the Soubahship of the Dpccan. Bengal also 
became independent under Anaverdy Cawu in 1738, and about the same time the 
Rohilias formed themselves into a distinct’government on the east of the Ganges. 
The Mogul empire, thus divided, became almost powerless. • 

lu 1740 , or at this period, an attempt was made to renew the trade for¬ 
merly carried on with Persia through Russia. The importation of silk from 
Persia through Russia being con.sidered an infraction of the Navigation a 
new act was passed to carry on this trade as had been done before the*act of 
navigation was passed. Considerable quantities of woollen manufactures were 
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in consequence exported to Persia, by the'way of Russia, in return for Persian 
raw silk. This trade continued until 1747, when the transit of goods through 
Russia to Persia was prohibited by a Russian ukase.. The navigation of the 
Caspian Sea was also prohibited to the British, and several vessels, which had 
boon built by the Russian Company in the ports of that^sea, were sold at a great 
loss. By these losses and others resulting from the civil wars in Persia, the 
British merchants lust about 100,OUU/. • 

In 1744 the East India Company, in consideration of tlic prolongation 
for fourteen years of their exclusive privileges, ad\^anccd 1,000,000/. to the 
crown at three per cent interest; the Company borrowed this money by creating 
a million of new bonds at three per cent interest. The debt due by the public 
to the Company was then as follows, viz. :— 

Loan to govemuient in 1698, in consideration of tlio charter of incorporation £2,(X)0,000 
in 1707, advanced on an interest of fives per cent . . 1,200,0(K) 

in }744, in consideration of the c.vtcnsiou of their e.\- 
clusivc privileges ....... 1,(KK),(K)() 

In 1746 the French besieged Madras, which surrendered to them on the lOth 
of September; from which period the British blast Indian government was trans¬ 
ferred to Fort St. David, until Madras was restored.* 

In 1748 the English unsuccessfully attacked the French settlcuicnt of Pon¬ 
dicherry, and by the treaty of Aix-la-Chape.IIc on the 7th.of October, this year, 
all ])Iaces that had been taken by France since the connncncement of the war in 
the East Indies, should be restored. Madras became again in consequence the 
scat of the British Indian government. 

In I 70 O the interest on the debt of 4,200,000/. due to the Company was re¬ 
duced to three per cent, and the Company were empowered to grant annuities 
towards the discharge of their bond debt. 

On the death of Nizam ul Mulck, Soubah of the' Deccan, which took place in 
1748, the succession was contested between Nazir-jing, the son, and Muzaphe- 
jing, the grandson of Ul Mulck. The nabobship of Arcot was also contested for 
by Chunda-saib against Anaverdy Khan, who had been appointed nabob by the 
late Nizam. Nazir-jing and Anaverdy Khan united their forces against Muzapher- 
jing, who had been joined by Chunda-saib. M. Dupleix, on the part of the French, 
engaged to aid the latter, on a promise, in case of success, of being granted the 
town ofVilanour with its dependencies, consisting of forty-five villages. Hostilities 

* la 1740, an action was ruii,i;ht on the of .lime on the (.'oromandcl coast, between eblit 

French ships of wiir, moinitin" thiH guns, inider M. du la llourdonnais and uti English sijnndron 
of six ships, inoiinting 270 guns under Commodore Peyton. Neither gained a victory, and the 
French sailed to Pondicherry and tlie Englisli to Ilengal. 

Oswhe'Jrd of September the Frcneh fleet unehored about four leagiKts to the southw.ird of 
Madra.*:'whore the troops, artillery, and stores were landed ; the first soldiers consisted of 1100 
Europeans, 400 Caft’res, and 400 native troops, and there remained on board the fleet 18(K> Eu¬ 
ropean seamen. Ob the 7tli of September they bombarded the town, and on the 10th it surren¬ 
dered, gi\ing tlieiuselves iij) us prisoners of war. Madras w;is (h'livered up on eouilition that it 
should i»c allerwaids lansoiiicd. The C’otujmny’s sliijis in the '•oads were also taken possession of. 
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followed, during which Anaverdy Knan was killed in battle; Nazir-jing was 
assassinated, and Muzapher-jing appointed Soubahdar of the Deccan. The 
French East India Company j'.c^quircd, in consequence, a territory near Pondi¬ 
cherry, producing annually 9fi,000 rupees; that of Karical, valued at 106,000 
rupees; the city of Maululipatain with its dependencies, yielding a revenue of 
144,(KM) rupees; in all a revenue of 4.'3,250/. sterling. Chuiida-saib was declared 
nabob of Arcot. The. ireasures of Nazir-jing were computed at 2,000,000/., and 
the jewels at 500,000/. The new viceroy gave 50,000/. to the French troops, and 
as much to the French East Ijidia Company for the expenses they had incurred in 
the war. M. Dupleix then assumed (he pow'cr and title of an eastern prince, held his 
court as such, and was publicly proclaimed nabob. Muzapher-jing, who was 
soon after killed, was succeeded by Salabat-jing, who C(ji)ifirmed the grants and 
benefices to the French. Chunda-saib lost his life, and the French continued to 
support Salabal-jing as Prince of the Deccan, the provinces of Mustaphanagur, 
Ellore, llajahnnindy, and Chicacole were given up to the French Ivast India 
Company in full sovereignty. These acquisitions, added to Mausulipatam, ren¬ 
dered (he French masters ol' the sea-coast of Coromandel and Orixa, for 600 miles 
Irom Moolapillo to Jaggernai.t. TIic revenues of these territories were computed 
at 42,87,000 rupees; and tlie French now ruled over a greater dominion in ex¬ 
tent and value than had, up to this period, ever been jiossesscd by Europeans in 
India. 

In 1754 the directors of the English East India Company represented to the 

British government the state of hostilities in which they were involved on the coast 

of Coromandel, and solicited aid eitlicr to terminate or carry on a war against the 

Frer':h comjjany, which was supported by their government. The British ministry 

opened a negotiation with the government of France on the subject, and at the 

same time ordered a squadron of mcn-of-war to be equipped, and with one of his 

Tlio French made two nnsiicci JKfiil attempts to c.apturo Ciulilaloro. The nabob of Arcot inaciv 
.an iiliack ui) 0 !i ibe Frcneb at Madras; but liis army was repulsed, and a peace was concluded 
between tlic i in February, 1717. 

In )7-tTl, an Utt.clisli fleet, under Admiral Ro.scawcn wa.s sent to India. He attacked the Mau¬ 
ritius in liis way to tlr., coast of Coromandel, but did not succeed. 11c determined to lay siege to 
Pondicherry, tlic garri'.oti of which coiibistcd of ‘.JOUU Eiiropcnns and 3(11)0 native troops, under 
M. Duph'ix. The Knglisli army being sickiv, it was decided, on the 30Ui of September, to raise 
a siege, during wliicU the Eiigbsb lost i06.'> feuropeaiw in action and by sickne,ss. M. Diipleix 
ordered To Deiims to bo sung ,as soon ••’s (be siege raised, and wrote to all the native princes 
oil the coast, and the great Mogul, informing them that be had repulsed the most formidable 
European armament wliicli had ever appeared in India. Those princes replied, e.xtolling liis prowe-ss 
and tfie military bravery of liis nation. 

A general peace was signed at Ai\-la-Cliapelle on the 7lli of October, whereby it was agreed 
“ that tlierc should be a Christian, universal, and perpetual pe,acc, as well by sea as land ; that there 
sbonhl be a general oblivion of whatever bad p.'issed^during the war; that each party .should be put 
into the possession of all bis efiects, honours, and revenues, which they either actually %:ijoyj;il, or 
ouglit to have enjoyed, at the coinmcnccmcnt of the war, notwithstanding all disposals, seizures, or 
confiscations occasioned by the war; that all prisoiiei’s and liostages sliould he returned without 
ransom; and that all the compiests that h.ad been made since the commencement of the war in the 
East Indies, or any other part of tlie world, should be restored without exception.” Madras was 
accordingly restored to the English; but the French had demolished the greater part of what was 
termed tlie Black Town, 
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ninjesty’s regiments to proceed to the East Indies. The government of France 
then agreed that the disputes between the two companies should be adjusted by 
commissaries in India. The French Company appointed M. Godeheu, one of 
their directors, their commissary, and at the same time commander-general, with 
authority over all their settlements in the East Indies.^ The English Company 
appointed Mr. Saunders, governor of Madras, to treat with M. Godeheu, who 
arrived at Pondicherry, August 2, 1754. The arrival of ^n English fleet under 
Admiral Watson, induced M. Godeheu to be moderate in his proposals, and a 
suspension of arms was agreed upon. Tliis suspension, including the allies of 
both companies, was proclaimed at Madras, Pondicherry, and all other places on 
the coast of Coromandel where the English and French had troops. 

A treaty was aftervv,nrds signed, \vl)ich was published on the 11th of January, 
1755, the day on which the suspension of arms ended, consisting of eleven articles, 
by which it was agreed— 

First, that the two Companies should renounce for ever all Moorish govern¬ 
ment and dignity, and should never interfere in any difference that might arise 
between the princes of the country. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles relate to the settle¬ 
ments of both nations and their districts, whereby it was agreed that all places, 
excepting those which should be stijjulated in the defmitive treaty, to remain in 
the possession of the t’.vo nations, should be delivered up to the government of 
Hindostan. The governors then proceeded to give their ()])itiion what jrlaces each 
might retain without a risk of engaging them in future wars, either witli one 
another, or with the princes of the countr)'. In the Tanjore country the English 
were to possess Dcvicottab, and the French Karical, with their districts; on the 
coast of Coromandel the English were to enjoy Fort St. David and Madras, and 
the French to keep Pondicherry, with districts of equal value; and if it should 
ap^ar that the English possessions in the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Car¬ 
natic togetlier, W'crc of more value than the f'rench possessions in those countries, 
then the French were to be allowed aq equivalent for tliis difference in a settle¬ 
ment to be chosen between the River of Gondecama and Nizanipatam. Mausu- 
lipatam and Divi were to be ceded ; or if the French held one, the English were 
to retain the other. The rivers of Narsiporc and Ingerani were to he free; and as 
the English had Vizagapatam, in llic Chicacole country, the French were to settle 
a factory there on an equality with it. 

By the eighth article it was agreed that these conditions, accepted on both 
sides, although they w'ere not to be law for a definitive treaty in Emope, should 
neiftrlhe'ioss produce a trace between the two nations and their allies, until news 
was received in India of the answers made in Europe concerning this agreement. 

By the ninth article, neither nation was alloM'od to procure, during the truce, 
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any new grant or cession, or to build fdrts for the defence of new establishments, 
but only to rebuild and repair the fortifications then subsisting in the establish¬ 
ments they possessed at that timCjin order to prevent their entire ruin. 

lly the tenth article it was agreed, that until the arrival of answers,from 
Europe to these articles, 4vhich were to be despatched by the fii'st ships, to be 
submitted to the decision of the two Companies, under the pleasure and approba¬ 
tion of ihc two crowiu, the two nations shoulil not proceed to any cession, retro¬ 
cession, or evacuation of what they then |)&ssessed ; and. 

Lastly, that, in regard to any indemnification the two nations might expect for 
the expenses of the war, this article should be amicably adjusted in the definitive 
treaty. 

This convention was little more than a cessation of bostilities for eighteen 
months. The French were to enjoy the revenues of all those territories which 
they had ac<iuircd during the war. 'These were as follow :—fjom Karical 96,000 
rupees ; from Pondicherry, and the villages in its district, 105,000 ; from Mausu- 
lipatani and its dependencies, and from the contiguous territories of Divi, Nizam- 
patam, Devieottah, and Comlavir, 14,41,000 ; from the four provinces of Ellore, 
IMustaphanaghur, Ilajahmundium, and (Jhicacolc, 31,00,000 ; from lands in Uie 
Carnatic, 17»00,000 ; and from the Island of Scringham and its dependencies, 
4,00,000; in all 68,42,000 rupees, or 855,250/. sterling. 

The accessions acquired by the Englisli during the war produced only a 
revenue of 8,00,000 rupees, or 100,000/., drawn from lauds mortgaged by the 
Nabob, to refund outlays of the Company in aiding him. 

The two Companies being now at peace with each other, gave their whole at¬ 
tention to the management of tlieir respective territories, revenues, and alliances 
to the best atlvantagc, without infringing the truce. M. Godeheu, having fulfilled 
hi.s cuiuinission, quitted Porufu iierry, and returned to France, leaving (he power 
of the governor much more limited than it had been under M. Duplcix. * 
Tile war in India between the English and French was the cause of assem- 
liliiig a grdat European force in that countjy, which, after the peace of Aix la- 
(jhapelle, led to tlieir joining in the quarrels between tbc native princes. 'The 
English and French were from 1749 to 1754 opposed to each other as auxiliaries 
of those princes. 

In 1755, the Company, in consequence of the expenses incurred in India on 
account of the war, were under the necessity of reducing their dividends from 
eight to six per cent. 'The Dodditiff toil, outward-bound East Indiarnuii, was lost 
on the 17 th of July, this year, off the cast coast of iNt'rica, and the greater part 
of her crew and passengers were drowned. 

In 1756 , an expedition, which was fitted out from Bombay, under Commodore 
vot. IV. 2 ?. 
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James, against the pirate Angria’s possesions on the Malabar coast, sailed from 
Bombay on the 22nd of March, capturing Severndroog on the 2nd of April, 
Bancoote on the 8th, and after reconnoitring Gheriah, the pirate’s capital, re¬ 
turned to Bombay the Slst of December. 

During this year Surajah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengll, att&cked and took Cal¬ 
cutta, but on the aiTival of reinforcements from Madras, the English regained 
possession of it; and large districts were granted thenw by Jaffier Ally Cawn, 
•whom they had enabled to become Nabob of Bengal. 

James sailed again on the 27th of January, 17-'’7} and on the 13th of 
February, Gheriah surrendered to the English and Mahratta forces, and was 
delivered up to the latter. Angria’s fleet was destroyed, and his tower or foit 
was plundered. •• , 

In 1757 , the French captured the British factories at Ingcram and Bander 
inanlanka, and besieging Vizagapatam with a large army, the place surrendered 
by capitulation, by which the French became possessed of the whole coast from 
Ganjam to Mausulipatam. 

Three homeward-bound East Indiamcn were attacked by two Frencli ships, 
one of sixty-four guns, the otlicr a frigate of tbirty-.six guns, off the Capo of 
Good Hope : the Indiamcn formed into a line: and fought for above three hours: 
the French made repeated attempts to board, but at last saile<l off with the loss 
of 146 men killed and wouinhd. The Ea.st India Company, on the 27lii o( 
September, ordered a gratuity of 20(H)/, to each ship’s company, as a reward for 
their courage. 

The Parliament, in the supplies for the service of the year, granted the Com¬ 
pany 20,000/. towards enabling them to defray the expense of a military force in 
their settlements, in lieu of his Majesty’s troops. 

In I757j the English East India Company having received intelligence, 
by way of Aleppo, that war had been declared between France and Great 
Britain in the preceding month of May, prepared. On the 24th of March, 
the English attacked the Fort of (/handcmagorc, which surrendered by capi¬ 
tulation “on condition that the officers of the garrison were to be prisoners 
on their parole* of honour, with liberty to carry their effects whore they 
pleased, on promising not to scryp against the English during the w'ar; that the 
soldiers of the garrison should be prisoners of war so long as the war continued; 
that the Sepoys were not to be prisoners; that no European should reside at 
Chandernagorc; but the French .Tesuits might travel at pleasure, with all the orna¬ 
ments of their church ; and that the French Directors and Counsellors should go 
^Vre they pleased.” The French had in this fort 183 pieces of artillery, with 
great quantities of ammunition. Besides the ships and vessels sunk below, to 
obstruct the channel, they sunk and ran ashore five large ships above the Fort, 
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and t^e English captured four sloops«ud a brig: the plunder amounted to up¬ 
wards of 100,000/. sterling. 

A fleet of twelve ship^ arriveif at Pondicherry from France, September 8tb, 
following, and, after landing upwards of 1000 Europeans, and large quantities of 
cannon, mortars, and ammunition, sailed to the Mauritius. M. Bussy, who com¬ 
manded the French forces at Mausulipatam, attacked and captured the English 
fort of Vizagapatam. 

In 1758, a fleet of nine ships of the line and two frigates, under M. de Achee, 
Jiaving a large body of troops on board under M. Lally, arrived at Pondicherry 
on tlic 22nd of April, in order to drive the English squadron off the coasts. 
'I'he troops brought by this fleet from France, with those at Pondicherry, were to 
attack and destroy the English settlements. M. Lally marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of .foOO Europeans and a large body of Sepoys, to the district 
of Fort St. David on the 2‘Jth of April, and invested Cuddalore, which sur¬ 
rendered on the ;5rd of May. The French then besieged Fort St. David, which 
surrendered upon capitulation on the 2nd of June. The garrison, which consisted 
of 200 Europeans, 11? invalids and artillery, and 200 seamen, together with their 
oflicers, the Deputy-Governor, and Council, were carried prisoners to Pondicherry. 
The French demolished the fortifications of Fort St. David and the villas and 
huildings in the ncighlx'uring country. On the 4th of June, Devicottah was aban¬ 
doned by the Englisli on the ajiproach of a detachment of the French army. The 
French then besieged Madras with an army of 3500 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 
and 2000 cavalry; the siege commenced on the 12th of December, 1758, and 
continued till the 17th of February, 1750, when it was abandoned, after sustain¬ 
ing great loss in men, ammunition, and stores, by which retreat on the part of 
the h’rench, the English acquired .much reputation in the opinion of the natives. 
They soon after took Mausulipatam by storm, which was furnished with 120 
pieces of cannon and abundance of military stores. This success induced 
Salabat-jing to desert his allies, the P'reuch, and enter into a treaty with the 
English,»hy which he agreed “to oblige the French troops, then in the Dec- 
can, to evacuate that country; never to permit them to settle there; to keep 
none of them in his service; and neither to protect them, nor to call them 
to his assistance?” 

All the revenues collected by the Frencti, when their possessions were most 
extended, had never sufficed for the expenses of their forces. No money reufained 
in the treasury at Pondicherry, anil the discontent of the French army had con¬ 
vinced the government they could not be trusted any longer than they were 
regularly paid. 

A small squadron, under Count d’Estaing, captured the hhiglish factory at 
Gombroon, on the 14th of October, I75‘J. From thence D’Estaing proceeded to 
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the west coast of Sumatra, to attack the English settlements there. Natal sur¬ 
rendered at discretion on the 7th of February following; Tappanooly shared the 
same fate; and Bencoolen was attacked, but tlefende^ till the inhabitants had 
secured their most valuable articles. It then surrendered to the French, who 
carried off all the effects they could obtain to Batavia aid the Isle of France. 

In 17C0, the English, under Colonel Coote, defeated the whole of the French 
force under M. Lally, at Vandewash, in January, with gieat loss; their cannon, 
tents, stores, and baggage were taken, and the remainder of the army retreated 
to Pondicherry. The English afterwards took Alemparvah, Arcot, and Karical, 
in which last were 155 pieces of cannon, with a large store of ammunition, &c. 
This loss deprived the French of their route into the territories of Taiijore ; and 
by various purchases and cessions (ioin the government, they had acquired 
districts round tlic fort of Karical, containing IIJ villages, of which the farms, 
with the customs of the town and port, yielded 30,000 jiagodas per unnuin. 
Cuddalore, and moslof the otiicr jilaces in possession of the French, were at 
taken by the English. 

In 1701 , Pondichcriy had hcen blockailed by land and by sea for many 
months, and surrendered on the, IGlli of January, to the Biitihli forces 

under Colonel ('.oote. Tlic number of European troops taken, were 2072; the 
civil inhahitunts, 3K1 ; the artillery taken consisted chiedyof 500 pieces of caiinun, 
and 100 mortars and howitzers; besides great quuiililies of aininuniiion and 
military stores. Malic, on the .Malabar coast, surrendered on the lilli of February, 
1761; and on the 5th of April, (jiingee was surrendered to the English, 'I’his 
terminated the long-contested hostilities between the two great European powers 
ill Coromandel, which commenced in 1740, and continued from that time, with 
scarcely the intermission of one year.* 


* lu 1763, II (lefinitive treaty of peace between France and (Ircat Ilriluin was cuiioliuled at 
I arts, on thu lOth of February. 

“ Arlicle 11.—In tlie Last Indus, (Ircat Rrilain sliall restore to France, in tlie condition they 
now are, the ditfereiU jiicloriis wliicli tliat c’'own iios-tfssetl, as well on tlu* roast of (^>ronian(l(*l 
^ Malabar, as also in Bengal,at the beginning of the year 174!),, Ills miM 

( lirislian Majest\ shall restore, on lii.s side, tlial be may have rom|nered from (Ireat Britain 
in the Fast Fidies during the present war, and shall expressly cause Natal and Tappunooly, on 
the Island of Sumatra, to be restuied; and ^hali fuither engage not to enrt fortilications, or to 
keep troops in any pur! of file doriiiiiions of tlie Sonbnii of Renciil. And, in order to nreserve 
jiitiire peace on tlic eoa.st of (.'orninandel and Onxa, the English and Freiuli sliali aekiiuwicdtrc 
Aiahomcl Alls Khan (nr lawful Nalmh of tli# Carnatic, iinil Salah.it-jinj' for lasrfiil SuiiIkiIi of the 
Deccan ; and both parties shall renounce all deniauds and pretensions of satisfaction with whicli 
Ihey ipight charge eaeli other, or their Indian allies, for the depredations or i>illusc committed on 
the one side- or the other dimng the w.\r."-| 


-f- In 17C4, the disasteis of (he French F,a.sl India Cnin|niny abroad were aecravaled by their 
distressed situation at home. Among the causes wliieh had occasioned their distress, the prin¬ 
cipal was tile dependence In wliicli they had been kept by the government. Ever since 172.3, tlic 
dir-onyrs lad been cliosen by the court. In l7fM), a coiiiinissarv, apjiointed by the king,’was 
intrwi iced into tlie aduiiiiisii.atioit of the (aimpaiiy ; and fioiii this peiiod there was an end to 
.ill freedom of .lehiite ; all was diieetnl by (lie inlhu-nee, uiul at coidiiif.' to the views, of the eoiii t. 
lu 1761, the piqprii iois lepieseiiKiI to the >Miv.T|iiiieiit that their misfoilimes might, in a great 
n,'...uii, he ,itliiliai,(l to the undue luiciluenie el ila govuniiieiit, and (o the nianagcuient of 
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Tlie. English factory at Suiat, having hcen oppressed by the native governors, 
a lorce was detached to take possession of the fort, which was accomplished on 
the 4tb of March, by wlijph the fjnglish were re-established in the trade of that 
place. During the same year, and when hostilities had been in full vigour be¬ 
tween England and Fraiice, the Dutch embarked upwards of 1500 men on board 
seven vessels, viz., the Vlessingen, Blehwyk, Welgeleegen, and Princess of Orange, 
of thirty-six guns each; 'Elizabeth Dorothea, and Waereld, of twenty-six guns each; 
and Mossell of sixteen guns, to invade the British settlements in Bengal. The Eng¬ 
lish had only three East Indi^mcn to op|)ose this formidable force: the Calcutta, 
(laptain Wil.son ; the Duke of Dorset, Captain Forrester; and the Uardwicke, 
Ca[)tain Sam]isoii. On their approaching each other in the river, the Dutch 
drew up in line of battle to receive the English, who followed their example; 
and aftci- a severe action of two hours, the Dutch commodore struck, and the 
others followed his example, except his second, who got off by fighting his way, 
and fell down the river to Culpec, where he was intercepted by the Oxford and 
Ttogal George, who l>ad arrived two days before. The Dutch commodore had 
thirty men killed, and many w'ounded: the ship Duke of Dorset, on the English 
sifle, which was more immediately engaged, was almost shattered to pieces, and 
yet had not a man killed: nor did the other ships suffer any loss of life. The 
Dutch, it is asserted, had above a hundred killed and wounded. The rest were 
made prisoners, and carried to Calcutta. This gallant action, which saved the 

tlicir aflTairs huving been taken out of their own liaiids, and tliat they would be ruined, unless tiic 
t'ompaiiy were brought back to its orisinal foiiti, by restoring its freedom. In consequence of 
tliis representation, the freedom of the (loinpaiiy was ser.ured by an edict, dated in August, 1704, 
and some regulations were made, to put tliu direction of it under a ii(‘w form. 

Hefore this period, the niinilier of shares iiinonnted to .'iO.UOrt. Tlie eovornment, to indemnify 
the Company for tlie ex(ienses they bad incurred during the war, gave up 11,835 shares, their 
property, whieli »eie cancelled , lliere *tbcii remained only 38,4.33. The Company made a call 
of 4t)() iivres jicr sliiire I'pwards of 34,00(1 shares answered the rail; and the remainder were 
reduced by the teriiii of the edict, which eiiqiowered the Company to make the call to fivc-ciglitlis 
of the \!iluc of those which had been paid, so that by this operation the immher wa.s reduced to 
3(i,'too|; sliares. Thi dividends, paiit on tlie shares of the Company, varied according to cireiim- 
stances. In 1733, it W’as 100 livres; from 1733 to 1745, it was Ijtt Iivres ; from 174(i to 1749, it 
was 70 Iivres; from 1750 to 17.58, it was 80 livrc^; from 1759 to 1763, it was 40 livres ; and in 
1764, it was hut 30 livres : from the Huci nation in dividends, the value <if the stock varied from 
near 4000 livres to 700 livres. Tlie proprietoi's were desirous to secure the fortunes embarked in 
the tnide, in such a manner that the shares shoidd at all times hear a settVed jirice, and an interest 
that could ho depended upon. The government settled this mutter by the edict, which expressly 
says that, to seenre to the proprietors a settled iiieouie, independent of all future events of trade, 
a sufficient fund should he detached from that |)ortion of tlie ooiitract whieli was then free, to 
secure to each share a capital of 1600 livri's, and an interest of 80 livrt's ; and that neitli^r that 
interest nor thiit capital should, in any case, or for any cause whatsoever, he answerable for such 
engagements as the C!om)iany might enter into after the date of this edict. The Company, 
‘hereforc, owed for 3ti,930j sliares, at the fixed rate of 80 livres each, an interest amounting to 
3,953,660 livres. They paid for their several contracts 2,737,506 livres ; making in all .5,681,166 
livres of perpetual annuities. The life aniiuitie.s amounted to 3,074,89,9 livres, formVng ir.sdhe 
whole a total of animal payments of 8,7.56,065 livres. • * 

Hy (he edict of 1764, the Isles of l'’r.'im e ami noiirhnn became the propeity of the govern¬ 
ment. wii<‘rehy the Company saved 3,000,<UH) livres per annum. They were likewise relicvnl 
from the txpeiiscs of I'oit rOiiciit. 
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province of Bengal, received the warmest thanks from the Court of Director on 
the return of the ships to England. 

A fleet of seventeen East Indiamen arrived also safely before the peace, 
under the protection of Admiral Pococke, on the 20lh of September, 1760. This 
was the richest convoy that had ever arrived together fr6m India. 

Jaflicr Ally Cawn, who had been placed on the throne of Bengal in 1757> 
was deposed, and his son-in-law, Cossira Ally Cawn, prolpotcd to that dignity, 
who granted the English a considerable extent of.country, and confirmed all the 
privileges given by his predecessors. 

In 1762 , government granted the East India Company 20,000/., ill lieu of 
aflbrding them a regiment for the protection of their settlements in India. 

War having been declared against Spain, an expedition was fitted out from India 
against Manilla, the principal settlement belonging to the Spaniards in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands. The fleet sailed from Madras on the 1st of August, and arrived in 
Manilla Bay on the 23rd of September. The ])lacc was taken by storm on the 
0th of October, and a capitulation agreed upon, by which the town and port of 
Cavite, with the islands and forts dependent on Manilla, were to be given up to 
his Britannic Majesty, and they were to pay 4,000,()0(} dollars for the ])reser\'ation 
of the town and their eftects, for which bills were afterwards given. The 
Spaniards, however, never paid the ransom. 

Ill 1763, the conduct of Cossim Ally Cawn, the new’ Soubah, being con¬ 
sidered ungrateful to the English, a war took place, which was carried on with 
uninterrupted success on the part of the latter, who defeated the Nabob in several 
actions, and became entirely masters of the province of Bengal. 

The Company, by treaty concluded with Mahomed Ally Cawn, Nabob of the 
Carnatic, dated the 29th of October, 1763, obtained possession of certain districts, 
called the Jaghire Lands, which were confirmed to tlie Company by the Mogul’s 
firuKin, dated the 12th of August, 17G5. The revenues of these lands were 
entered in the Mogul’s books at 4,00,494 pagodas. 

The Company made a demand unon government for the followihg sums 
advanced, viz,;— 

£ 

Subsistence of French prisoners in India . . . ,260,687 

Expenses incurred on the expedition to Manilla . . . 139,877 

llos[)ital expenses, 011 account of His Majesty’s forces . 21,447 

making a total of 422,011/. of which sum they afterwards received from the lords 
of the Ireasnry only 28,366/. 

In 1765, Lord Clive, who w'as appointed Governor-General of India, obtained 
from tbe'Great Mogul a formal grant to the Company of the administration of 
the provinces of Bengal and Ori.va, on condition of paying an annual quit-rent 
of 26,00,000 rupees, for the expenses of the civil government, and the sup- 
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port of his dignity, 5.^,00,000 rupcos yearly. The remainder of the revenues 
were allotted to the Company for supporting their armies and other charges. 
Thus territory, much lai^er than Great Britain and Ireland, produced a revenue 
estimated at 1,700,000/. per annum, and contained upwards of 10,000,000 of 
inhabitants. The Mg|;u 1 also confirmed to the Company the provinces of 
Bard wan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 

The Company obtained a grant from the Mogul of the five Northern Circars, 
on the 12th of August, 1765. This grtint was afterwards confirmed by treaty 
with the Nizam, or Soubah of the Deccan. By this treaty, dated the 12th of 
November, 1766, the Company engaged to pay the Nizam for the three Circars of 
Ellore, Rajahmundry, and Mustajdianaghur, 5,00,000 rupees yearly, and 
2,00,000 rupees for each of the (xuntoor and Chicacole Circars, the latter of 
which was not then reduced to obedience, as soon as the Company should be put 
in posses,sion of them. Their possession was so far adjusted by May, 1766, as to 
yield the nett revenue of 140,000/., and in 1769 the annual nett receipt was 
290,000/. 

From the accounts laid before Parliament, it appears that the first cessions 
of territory wore very inadequate to the support of the Company’s cstablishiucnt, 
the revenues and charges being as follow:— 

£ 

The Bengal revenues of all deseriptions, both old and new, brought into the 

treasury, from 17G1 to 17G6..‘J,'240,000 

Besides the revenues from the ceded lands, a further sum was realised for 

the Dewannee, in the five years . . ...... 1,080,000 

The revenues of Bombay brought clear into the treasury in the five years . 349,000 

The revenues of Bencoolen, and other gains, were. 75,000 

Forming a total of revenue in five years of . . . 5,760,000 

The disbursements were as follow :— 

Bengal, civil and military, fortifications, and other expenses £4,108,000 • 

Fort St. (Icorgc . . ditto .... 1,984,000 

Bumla^y .... ditto ..... 1,124,0(K) 

Bencoolen . . . ditto • . . . 172,<K)0 

- 7,388,000 

Tl>e expciiscs during the five years, therefore, exceeded * 

the revenues ......... £l,628,0(K) 

In 1767, a committee of the House of Commons was appointed to^ inquire 
into the Company’s concerns. Dining the inquiry, the Company were about to 
declare a dividend of 12-i per cent. Government were desirous they should forego 
making this dividend, until their affairs had untleigonc a further iii^estigation ; 
but the Company persevering in their intentions, two bills were passed,J;he one, 
7 George III., chap. 48, for preventing proprietors in all trading joint stock com¬ 
panies from voting in general courts, unless they had been in possession of their 
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stock six months; and, to prevent the dangerous consequence of sudden and un- 
ivarrantablc alterations in the rates of the dividends, it was enacted that dividends 
should only be declared at a half-yearly or quarterly general court, at least five 
months after the declaration of the preceding dividend ; that the declaration 
should be only for one dividend; and that every proposition for increasing the 
rate of a dividend should be decided by ballot three entire days, at the least, after 
the breaking up of the general court wherein the proposal tras made. 

By the other Act, 7 Geo. III., chap. 49, it was enacted that after the 24th of 
June, 1767, no dividend should be made but by ballot in a general meeting of 
the Company, summoned expressly for that purpo.se by at least seven days’ pre¬ 
vious notice fixed on the Exchange of London, and that no dividend above ten per 
cent per annum should be made before the next session of Parliament. 

By another Act, 7 Geo. III., chap. 57, the Company, in consideration of their 
territorial acquisitions, became bound to pay to the public 400,000/. per annum 
for two years, commencing from the 1st of February, 1767. It was, however, 
provided, that if they should be deprived of their territories, or any part of them, 
during that period, a proportional abatement should take place. 

The war with Ilyder Ally, who usurped the government of the kingdom of 
Mysore in 1763, continued with various success during the years 1767, 1708, and 
part of 1769, when Ilyder, with a strong detachment, having advanced within a 
few miles of Madras, the Presidency made overtures of jjeace, which were acceded 
to. Negotiations were opened, and a treaty concluded, by which each party 
agreed to cede the conquests made during the war. The prisoners on both sides 
were to be released, a league offensive and defensive to take place between the 
contracting parties, and a free trade to be carried on between their subjects. 

In 1768, by a treaty, dated the 23rd of February, 17^8, between the Com¬ 
pany, the Nizam, and the Nabob of the Carnatic, in which the Northern Circars 
were,confirmed to the Company, the annual payment to the Nizam for the four 
Circars, of which the Company were then in possession, was reduced to 2,00,000 
rupees for six years, and 1,00,000 more, if, during that period, they shouhi obtain 
possession of the Guntoor Circar; and after six yeans, 5,00,000 rupees for the four 
Circars, with two more when Guntoor should come into their possession. 

In 1769, the time being near at hand when the annual payment of 400,000/. 
to the government by the Company, and when the parliamentary restriction of the 
dividends would expire, the Company conceiving that the large sum thus exacted 
from them, would thenceforth be considered by the administration as part of the 
regular revenue, therefore requested a prolongation of their charter for five years, 
which was;refused. After holding several general courts, and much correspond¬ 
ence between the council and the Company, the following arrangement was con¬ 
firmed by Parliament- 
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The East India Company became bound to pay to the public treasury 400,000/. 
annually, for fire years. I'hey were permitted to increase their dividends at a 
rate not exceeding one per pent eac^ year, till they should reach 12^ per cent, which 
they were never to exceed. Should the Company, instead of increasing, be 
obliged to reduce their diridends, a proportional deduction was to be made from 
the sum payable to government, which was to be entirely given up, should the 
Company be obliged fo reduce their dividends to six per cent. During the five 
years the Company were obliged to export British goods equal in value to the 
average amount of those they exported in the last five years ; and if any cash 
should remain in their treasury, after the payment t)f certain specified debts, they 
were bound to lend it to the public at an interest of two per cent (9 Geo. HI., 
chap. 24). 

0 ® . . 

The Company sent out commissioners this year to superintend their govern¬ 
ments in India, and to rectify the abuses which had arisen from mismanagement. 
They sailed in the Aurora frigate, and were never heard of. *Faulkner, the naval 
poet, sailed in this frigate. 

In 1770 , tlie penalty of thirty per cent, payable to the Company on goods im¬ 
ported from the East Indies, under foreign commissions, not being found sufficient 
to check illicit trade, it was now raised to 100 per cent on the value of all goods 
so imported. By the same Act the civil and military servants of the Company 
were made amenable to the Court of King’s Bench in England, for acts of op¬ 
pression committed in India (10 Geo. III., chap. 47). A dividend was declared 
at the rate of twelve per cent per annum. 

In 1772 , in order to prevent the great consumption of timber, fit for the con¬ 
struction of large ships of war, the Company were, prohibited from building, or 
allowing to be built for their servjce, any new ships, till the shipping in their 
employ should be reduced under 45,000 tons, or employing any ships built after 
the 18th of May, 1772 ; but they were at liberty to build vessels in India or the 
colonies, or to charter any vessel built in India or the colonies. 

The Court of Directors appointed five gentlemen as commissioners to proceed 
to superintend their affairs in India; but before they could proceed on their 
mission, they were prohibited by an Act of Parliament of 13 Geo. III., chap. 9, 
which restrained the Company, for a limited time, from appointing commissioners 
for superintending and regulating their affairs at their presidencies in India. 
Warren Hastings, of the Madras Civil Service, was this year appointed Governor- 
General of India. The confused and embarrassed state of the Company’s aflfairs, 
in the midst of the most flattering external appearance of prosperity, notwith¬ 
standing the great accession of territory, was thus stated by Hastings :.v“ The 
treasury was empty; the Company was involved in debt; its revenue wa^ife- 
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dining; every region of Hindostan groaned under different degrees of oppression, 
desolation, and insecurity.”—The plans devised by him were, unfortunately, not 
allowed to be executed. “ Had I,” he said, * been allowed the means which I 
required, I should have sought no accession of territory; I should have rejected 
the offer of any which would have enlarged our line of,defenpe, without a more 
than appropriate augmentation of defensive strength and revenue ; I should have 
encouraged, hut not solicited, new alliances, and should ^have rendered that of 
our government an object of solicitation, by the example of those which already 
existed. Towards these 1 should have observi'd, as uiy religion, every principle 

f 

of good faith.” Numerous obstacles, however, were interposed to the execution 
of this scheme. 

The Company found it necessary, in consequence of the embarrassed state of 
their affairs, to reduce their dividend from 12^ per cent, at which rate it had been 
paid from Midsummer, 1771, to Midsummer, 1772, inclusive, to six per cent per 
annum. 

The Mahrattas attempted to get possession of the provinces of Corah and Alla¬ 
habad, bordering on the territories of the Nabob of Oiule, but w'ore defeated by the 
English arfd drove across the Gauge.'!. The English acted as allie.s of the Nabob 
of Oude, to whom the Tvohillachiof^ had promised to pay forty lacs of rupees for 
the protection afforded them ; but payment was afterwards refused ; the conse¬ 
quence of which was, that the Ilohilla country was invaded m 177 * 1 , and con¬ 
quered, as well as several other large tiacts of territory, by vvliicli the boundaries 
of Oude were extended in all directions. 

In 1773, a great alteration was made in tlie mode in which the Company’s 
shipping concerns were managed. By long established practice, the ships were 
chartered at 499 tons, with a complement of ninety-nine men and a boy ; as by 
the charter of 1698, the Company were rcquiied .to eniploy a chaplain on board 
every ship of 500 tons’ burden. Tbis occasioned them to charter the ships at 
499 tons. Diffeieut rates of freight were allowed to the various parts of India and 
China, and also distinct freights for fine and coarse goods, in proportion as the 
commodities were more or less favourable for stowage. Of these 499 tons, a 
deduction was made, in the first instance, of three per cent, or fifteen tons, for 
which no freight was paid, it being an allowance to the commanders and officers, 
for private trade. A further sixteerf*j)er cent, or eighty tons, was also stipulated 
to be carried in iron kintlcdge or ballast, for which the Company agreed to pay 
tlie owners at the rate of one-third of the freight payable on gruff goods ; so that, 
in fact, the chartered tonnage of a ship was actually completed with 404 tons of 
g^,ods, ;j>or were the Company obliged to lade any greater quantity, unless it suited 
theii* convenience; if any further quantity was laden under eighty tons, freight 
was reckoned at two-thirds of the rate payable on gruff good.H (one-third having 
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been previously allowefl the owners for the kintledge), and on all exceeding 
beyond eighty tons, they paid onl^ half freight.* 

In general the tonnage of A«cargo from Bengal or the coast, under the £ a. d. 
old system, consisted of eighty tons of iron kintledge, at one-third of 
the freight payable on gruff goods (say 34f. 5s. per ton), or 1 If. 8s. 4d. 

per ton. . .. *..913 G 8 

Fine Goods. —300 tons of piece-goods, raw-silk, &c., at 37/. 5s. per ton 11,176 0 0 
Gruff' Goods.—30 tons rf redwood, which, being considered a sort of 

dunnage, paid only the half gruff freight, or 17/. 2s. 6d. per ton . 613 15 0 

11 tons of various other articles, as stickla'c, shellac, Ac., at 34/. 5s. 

per ton . . . . ^.. . . 376 15 0 

10 tons of cowries, which, being shot loose in the hold, pay only half 
freight .......... 17150 

—2000 bags, or 133 tons as follows : 

53 tons to make up the chartered tonnage, at 34/. 5s. . . . . 1,815 5 0 

80 tons, the rt niasnder, being the kintledge proportion, at fwo-thirds 

fieighi, or 22/. Kis. 8</ ........ 1,826 13 4 

Total . • . .£16,792 0 0 
Ifj as it frequently happened, an additional 1000 bags of saltpetre were laden, 
they were brought at half freight, which operated as a reduction of freight upon 
the whole of the cargo. 

The ships chartered in this mode seldom exceeded, in builders’ measurement, 
from COO tons to 650 tons ; but it being found that some few which had been 
built upon a larger construction, were inoie advantageous both to the Company 
and the owners, by bringing home greater quantities ol*surplus tonnage, particu¬ 
larly from China, at hall freight, the old ships, as they completed their four 
voyages, were re|)hu ed by others, of from 700 tons to 800 tons’ burden, and they 
were afterwanls increased to about 1200 tons for tlie China trade.— Milhurn. 


* According to ilic Report of the Soerpt Comniittoc of the House of Commons, the rates of 
frciglit .md deimirra!ii' at which the Sliips in the Company's Service were taken up, from the 
Year 17.W (o the Ye.ir 177:J inclusive, were as under:— 
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This change led to a different mode of freighting, and, in 1773, it was agreed, 
that in future the ships should be freighted for China on builders’ measurement, 
and to India at seven>eighths of such tonnage,, at a specific rate of freight for the 
whole of the cargo, whether fine goods or rough, including the kintledge. 

The freighting of ships for India, at seven-eighths of the buHders’ tonnage, was 
grounded on the supposition, that a ship could not bring her full tonnage from 
India; but the experience of one or two voyages proved thi/} to be erroneous, and 
the ships were afterwards uniformly chtirtered at builders’ measurement. 

The Company’s affairs being in a very perplexQd s'tate. Parliament was peti¬ 
tioned for aid, and advanced them a loan of 1,400,000/., on condition that the 
surplus revenue of India, after payment of a dividend of six per cent, should be 
set apart to discharge the said loan; and that until the same were discharged, 
the public should forego any claim to a participation of the said revenues. When 
the whole of the said loan should be discharged, they were allowed to divide seven 
per cent, until the bond debt was reduced to 1,500,000/., after which the whole 
of the surplus was to be applied in redeeming the bond debt. The Company were 
obliged to submit a statement of their profit and loss every half-year to the lords 
of the treasury. They were restricted from accepting bills drawn by their ser¬ 
vants in India, for above .300,000/. in one year, exclusive of certificates to the 
amount of 5000/. to the commander and officers of each of their ships ; and they 
were bound to export goods of the growth, produce, and manufacture of Great 
Britain, to the amount between the 29th of September, 1773, and 

the 29th of September, 1775, exclusive of military and naval stores, and of all 
exportation by the Company’s servants, or by private traders licensed by the 
Company. (13 Geo. III., chap. 64.) 

By this Act there were 1246 proprietors of India stock disfranchised, and the 
whole of the Company’s affairs thrown into the hands of 487 proprietors. 

The civil and military government in India, and the management of the 
territories in Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, were vested in a governor-general 
and four councillors, to reside at Fort William in Bengal, to whom<^the pre¬ 
sidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen were made subordinate. A 
supreme court of judicature was established at Fort William, consisting of a 
chief justice and three other judges, all appointed by the crown. The mayor’s 
court at Calcutta was suppressed. 

The salaries of the governor-general, councillors, and judges were directed to 
be paid out of the temlorial revenues; and neither they nor any other civil or 
military servant of the crown, or of the Company in India, were allowed upon 
any account to accept presents, or to engage in trade; but counsellors at law, 
phyt/icians, surgeons, and chaplains, were allowed to receive professional fees. 
(1.3 Geo. III., chap. 63 ) 

The annual election of twenty-four new Diiectois having rendered the ad- 
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ministration of the Company’s afTairs too changeable, it was enacted that they 
should in future remain four years in office, and six of them go out every year. 
The election to be by pjoprietors^ of not less than 1000/. stock, who only were 
to have the privilege of voting in future, which they must have held, without 
collusion or fraud, twelve months, or acquired by succession, the custom of 
London, or settlement. No person who should have been employed in any 
civil or military capacity in India, could be elected a Director till he had 
resided two years in England. • 

The number of proprietprs of East India stock, holding 500/. or more, 
appears by the Company's books to have been as follows in 177.1. 

Proprietors of 1000/. stock or more, £«.</. £ *. d. 

Ensriisli .... 487, holding 1,018,398 19 11 
Foreigners «. . . . 325, „ 890,94# 17 0 

- 1,909,339 16 11 

Proprietors of 500/. stock, and more, not exceeding 1000/., 

English .... 1246, holding 634,464 •! 8 

Foreigners . . . . 95, ,, 50,226 0 0 

- 684,690 1 8 

In 1774 , the auditors’ accounts, which were made up at the East India House, 
state that from May, 1/66, to April, 1774, the revenues and disbursements were 
as follow: 

The revenues of Bengal under every dcnominalion, after deducting the charges £ 
of collection, the tribute of stipends, &c., brought into the treasury . . 19,790,000 


The revenues of Madias during the same period ..... 3,950,000 

„ Bombay .......... 670,000 

„ Bencooleii ......... 90,000 


Received from the Nabob of Arcot for his share of the army expenses, &c. 1,900,000 

Forming a total of . . . 26,400,000 

The disbursements at Bengal for fortifications, and the civil, 

military, and iiiurine dcpurlinentst, amounted to . . . 13,166,000 

Commission drawn on the revenues of Bengal .... 424,000 

Madras disbursements under the above lieads . . . . 5,530,000 

Commission drawn on the revenues of Madias . . . . 168,000 

Bombay di'-biirsemeuts under the above heads , . , . 2,850,000 

BencooUA) disbursements under the above heads . . . 385,000 

• - 22,523,000 

Leaving a net surplus in eighfcyears of £3,877,000 

In 1776 , by the I5lh of Geo. HI., chap. 44, the obligation imposed on the Com¬ 
pany to export the annual quantity of British goods, appointed by a former Act, to 
their settlements in India, was extended to the 29th ofS»ptembcr, 1778. 

On the death of the Nabob of Oude, tlie Company acquired by treaty with 
his successor, the province of Benares, with a clear revenue of 240J)00/. per 
annum. 

In 1776 , the Mahrattu empire was in complete anarcliy. Ragonaut Row 
usurped tlie goveinincnt, but was compelled to fly to Bombay. The Company’s 
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servants at Bombay made war against his dn)emies, and conquered the island of 
Salsette and the city of Baroach. The government of Bengal disapproved of that 
of Bombay, disavowed the treaty with Ragonawf, and despatched Colonel Upton 
to Poonah, to negotiate a reconciliation with the Mahratta State. By a treaty con¬ 
cluded on the 1st of March, 1776, called the “ Poorunde# Tredty,’' the Island of 
Salsette, with the territory of Baroach, and some other districts in the Guzzerat 
province were ceded to the Company. The Mahrattas* agreed to indemnify 
the war expenses, by the payment ot about 150,000/. by instalments. They 
agreed, also, to pay a liberal allowance to Ragonaut, on his residing in a part of 
the Mahratta country, distinct from the seat of government. 

The loan of 1,400,000/. advanced by government to the Company, was reduced 
to 420,000/.; and the affairs of the Company were this year deemed prosperous. 

The majority of the council of Madras decided on removing Lord Pigot from 
the government. They imprisoned him at St. Thome, where, after a confinement 
of some months, he died. 

In 1777> the Company paid up the whole of the money advanced to them by 
government together with the interest on it, by which they were enabled to raise 
their dividends from six to seven per cent. 

It appears by the Eastindia House accounts, that from 1768 to 1777 inclusive, 
the Company’s losses by captures, ike., amounted to 574,72.5/., or 21. ll.f. 5r/. per 
cent on their imports and exports. 

In 1778 war broke out with the Mahrattas, and the court of Poonah refusing 
to observe the stipulations of the Poorunder treaty, the Bombay army marched 
towards Poonah, but were surrounded by the Mahrattas, and a capitulation took 
place; the English agreed to cede the Island of Salsette, and the other countries 
conquered by them. 

War being this year declared between England dnd France. On the receipt 
of this intelligence in India, although no instructions had been received from 
England, an expedition was fitted out against Pondicherry, which, after an heroic 
defence, surrendered to the British forces on the 16th of October, 177*8. The 
British forces amounted to 10,500 men; the French to .“lOOO. The English lost 
in killed 224, and 693 wounded; the garrison lost about 200 killed, and had about 
480 wounded ; .100 pieces of artillery were taken; Chandernaj 5 ore,'’Yanam, Kaniac, 
Zinconialu, Mausulipatam, with several French ships in the^llooghly were soon 
after captured, and the French power in India was for the time destroyed, except at 
Cudalore, which they retained. Several desperate naval engagements were fought 
in the Indian seas before the general peace of 1783. 

iClie Company obtained from the Rajah of Tanjorc the territory of Nagore, 
yielding a revenue of 2,50,000 rupees yearly, in lieu of a grant of land round 
Devicotta, which the Rajah voluntarily ofl'eicd to the Company, on being restored 
to his dominions by the Madras government. 
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1779 . The Company having now discharged their debt of 1,400,000Z. due to 
the public, and reduced their bond debt under 1,500,000/., the public became 
entitled to a participation of the^ territorial acquisitions and revenues obtained in 
India. They were, however, continued entire to the Company by Parliament till 
the 5th of April, 1780. § The dividends were however restricted to einht per 
cent during that time. The Company were also required to present a state of 
their affairs every half year to the Lords of the Treasury ; and they were still 
prohibited from accepting bills from ludiflfor above 300,000/., exclusive of certifi¬ 
cates to the commanders aqd officers of their ships, without the consent of the 
Lords of the Treasury. 

The Company gave a large bounty for raising 6000 seamen for the public 
service, and made an addition to the navy of three shi^s of seventy-four guns, 
called the Bombay Ca$tk, Carnatic, and Ganges. 

The House of Commons petitioned his majesty to direct the attorney-general 
to prosecute George Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles Floycr, and George 
Mackay, Esquires, for confining Lord Pigot, the governor of Madras. They were 
tried, found guilty, and fined 1000/. each. 

A confederacy was formed against the English in India. The principal con¬ 
federates were the Nizam, the Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, the Rajah of Berar, and 
several chiefs on the western side of India. 

178 0. Lord North proposed in the House of Commons, that notice should be 
given to the East India Company of the intention of Parliament to pay off the debt of 
4,200,000/., together with the interest upon it, duo by the government to the 
Company on the 5th of April, 1783, agreeably to the power of redemption in 
the act of Parliament, and the stipulation of three years’ notice, after which the 
Company’s exclusive privileges would expire. 

The final settlement of the business of the charter was postponed under the 20th 
Geo. 111., chap. 06 , by which the Company were to retain the entire revenue of 
I idia, though their debt to the public of 1,400,000/. was paid off, and their bond 
debt reduced to 1,500,000/., till the 8 th of April, 1781, and till then their 
dividends were not to exceed eight per cent per annum. 

The Company’s ships, the Royal Georye, Mount Sluyrt, Godfrey, Jlilh- 
borough, and Galton were taken on the 9th of August, 1780 , by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. In November, war was declared against the Dutch. 
On the receipt of the intelligence in India, Negapatara, their principal settibment 
on the coast of Coromandel, with all places subordinate to it, were taken pos¬ 
session of by the British forces. 

Hyder Ally invaded the Carnatic, and Tippoo, his son, laid Vaste^Ahe 
northern Circars, Hyder also besieged and captured Arcot, after defeating the 
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English army under Colonel Baillie. Sir Eyre Coote acted, however, with such 
effect, that in 1782, Hyder Ally desired peace, but died before it could be con¬ 
cluded ; Sir Eyre Coote survived him only five rponths.. 

In 1781> the Company made up their accounts of trade and territorial revenues 
to the 1st of March, and there appeared a balance, after* payirtg 400,000/. to the 
public, according to agreement, of 288,025/. 17s. lOrf. This sum they were 
authori.sed to pay m dividends to the proprietors of their stbok, but they preferred 
employing it in trade; and they kept a distinct account of it, under the title of 
the Separate Fund. 

During this year the affairs of the Company at home and abroad were 
further arranged by two acts of Parliament. It was provided by these acts,— 

That the Company should pay the sum of 400,000/., by four equal instal¬ 
ments, as a full compensation for all claims the public might have upon them, 
from the time that their bond debt was reduced to 1,500,000/., to the 1st of 
March, 1781. The Company’s exclusive trade, and the possession of their terri¬ 
torial acquisitions, were thereupon continued tilt the 1st of March, 1791) and 
thereafter till Parliament should give three years’ notice of an intention to dis¬ 
continue those privileges, and pay off the capital or debt of 4,200,000/. due to 
the Company, with all arrears of interest, &.c.; and after a termination of their 
exclusive privileges, they were to have a right to remain- a corporation, and to 
trade with their joint-stock in common with other British subjects. 

The public were to receive three-fourths of the annual surplus of the nett 
profits and revenues of the Company, above eight per cent, computed upon their 
capital stock of 3,200,000/.; the remaining fourth, together with money to be 
allowed them in consideration of victualling his majesty’s ships in the East 
Indies, they were to apply to increasing their dividends, at a rate not exceeding 
one per cent in a year, but never to rise above 12^ per cent; the bond debt being 
also* limited to 1,500,000/. 

The Company were to present annually to the Lords of the Treasury a 
statement of their accounts, with an inventory of their stock, debts, &c., dis¬ 
tinguishing the stock at each of their settlements in India, up to the 4th of March 
in each year, and signed by two of the directors; and also to submit to the 
Secretaries of State ail letters and orders to be sent out to Indii. 

It was also settled by this act, that the Company should pay in India two lacs 
of rupees annually to the king for every regiment of 1000 men employed in India 
at their request, over and above the extraordinaries by then), reckoning from the 
day of the embaikation of the regiments to their return to England; and that they 
shdnld supply all the victualling for his majesty's ships employed in India at 
their request, from the 5th of July, 1782, to the termination of the war, one-fourth 
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of which expense should be repaid bj the government, but after the peace the 
whole expense to fall on the Company. 

The Company were al|o to provide and carry out all such naval and military 
stores as should be required by the commissioners of the navy, for which they 
were to be repaid by the treasury the principal part of the cost in forty days after 
delivering the account, and the remainder after certihcates should be obtained of 
the stores being furnished to the king’s ships in India. The Company were also 
. to supply all necessary stores for the repair of the king’s ships in India, for 
which they were to be paid dpring the war, but after the peace such stores weie 
to be supplied at the Company’s expense. 

Doubts having arisen, in consequence of great numbers of foreigners who were 
proprietors of India stock, whether the Company’s ships should be considered 
as British vessels, it was declared by this act, “ that all their ships were to be 
considered as British ships, within the true intent and meaning of the Act.” 

British subjects w’cre prohibited from being in any way whatever concerned 
with foreigners in India, even lending money, directly or indirectly to foreigners 
in the trade, was declared unlawful. 

During tlie year 1782 seven of the Company’s ships were lost or captured, 
viz.:— J'ortiluJe, Gregorie, taken by the French; Earl of Dartmouth, 

Captain Tliouipson, lost off Car Nicobar ; Major, Captain Arthur, burnt at 
Culpce, in Bengal lliver; Grosrenor, Captain Coxon, lost off the east coast of 
Africa ; Drilliaut, Captain Mcar.s, lost at Johanna ; Ear! of Hertford, Captain 
Claike, lost in Madras Roads. The Company were in arrears to government for 
customs, an Act was passed, 22ud Geo. III., chap. 51, postponing the period of 
their payment, and allowing the Company in the interim to divide eight per cent. 

By an account made up at the India House, it appears that the damage sus¬ 
tained by the Company, and chargeable to the owners of their ships, amounted, 
in the years 1771 to 1782 inclusive, to 31,591/., being on an average 133/. 5s. U</. 
on each ship. 

A tres/^y of peace was concluded with the Mahrattas, dated May 17, 1782, 
which stipulated that the Company should restore the countries, forts, &c., lately 
taken from the Mahrattas, with the exception of the islands of Salsette, 
Elephanta, Caranj&h, and Hog Island. 

The possession of Baroach, with a territory of 3,00,000 rupees, had been 
ceded to the Company by a former treaty; but by this treaty they relinquished 
all the territory except the city, which they retained; and the Peshwa engaged 
to suffer no other European nation to be e.stablished in his territories, or those 
depending upon him, except the settlements of the Portuguese, which V?ere to 
remain on their former footing. 

In 1783, the Act of the previous year was repealed, and an Act was passed, the 

VOL. IV. 3 b 
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23jd Geo. III., chap. 36, allowing the Company to borrow 500,000/.upon bonds; 
and in the Act chap. 78, the payment of duties wfas further postponed, and 
government advanced the Company 300,000/.^n Exchequer Bills. 

The high duties upon the importation of muslins, calicoes, and nankeens, 
being found to operate as a premium for extensive sn^iggliiig, instead of these 
high rates, a duty of eighteen per cent was imposed on the sales by the Company, 
of which ten per cent was allowed as a drawback upofl fe-exportation. (23rd 
Geo. III., chap. 74.) 

By the I3th article of the treaty of peace concluded this year between Great 
Britain and France, it was agreed that the settlements which had been taken from 
the French during the war should be restored, with some privileges of trade, and 
liberty to dig a ditch round Chandernagore. They were also to be allowed some 
districts round Pondicherry and Karical. 

During this year the Company lost five ships, viz. :— 

Blaiidford, Captaiii Pigou, taken off Ganjain ; IJiiicliinOrooke, Captain Mii\- 
well, lost in Bengal River; Duke (if Athol, Captain Rattray, burnt in Madras 
Roads; Fairford, Captain Haldane, burnt at Bombay; Duke of Kiiinstoii, 
Captain Nutt, burnt off Ceylon. 

It appeared also, by accounts drawn up at the India House, that in tlie six 
years, 1778 to 1/83 (a period of war), the Company’s lossc'i, liy ea])tuie or other¬ 
wise, amounted to 631,370/., or 4/. Vs. 1 \d. per cent on their impoits and exports. 

By a treaty of peace, concluded in 1781, with the Dutch, the Statcs-General 
ceded Negapatam with its dei)cndencics to Great Britain. 

Great Britain restored to the Dutch Trinconialce, and all other towns, forts, 
&c., taken from them during the war, either by the king’s forces or the East India 
Company’s; the Dutch promised not to obstruct the navigation of British sub¬ 
jects in the Eastern Seas. A treaty of perpetual peace was signed at Miiugalore, 
on the 11th of March, between the Com|)any and Tqipoo Sultan, the principal 
stipulations of which were:—Tippoo engaged to evacuate the Carnat c, and to 
liberate all prisoners. The Compatiy restored Onore, Carwar, Sudashagliur, 
&c., and some other forts and districts. 

Tippoo renewed and confirmed all the commercial privileges granted Ly his 
father to the Company, and agreed to restore to them tlie factory and privileges 
they fonneily possessed at Calicut, and also Mount Dilly, with its district, which 
fornierly belonged to the settlement of Tellicherry. 

Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for the better regulation of the Company’s affairs, 
which was rejected on the second reading; upon which Parliament w'us dissolved. 
-. On tbe new Parliament meeting, the 24th Geo. III., chap. 25, was passed, by 
which the superintendence and control over all the territorial possessions in India 
were vested in a Board of Commissioners, with powers nearly similar to those pro- 
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vided by the rWrd Geo. ITI., chap. 52. > This Act also provided a special tribunal, 
consisting of a nunober of (nembers of both Houses of Parliament. Persons 
returning from the |^East Indies^ .were required to give an inventory of their 
property ;|but this proviso was repealed by the 26th Geo. III., chap. 57. 

A bill was brought ijto Parliament by Mr. Fox, for the better regulating the 
affairs of the East India Company, v\liich, after much opposition, passed the 
House of Commons, but was rejected by the Lords, and followed by a change in 
the administration. * 

From the accounts laid be/ore Parliament, the losses sustained by the Com- 
panv, during the war, were estimated at 5,858,666/.; viz.— 

£ 

Amount of payinonis in Kiijilanci, and losses by sou, occasioned by the war . 2,290,666 
Extraorditiary cliaraos in freight, dcrmiiragc, and bills of exchange from the 

Jst of March, 17.^3, to the 1st of March, 17iS4, computed at . . . 828,000 

I'lxtruordiiKirv charge to be incurred for freight and demurrage after the 1st 
of March, 178.1, estimated at ........ 740,000 

Tlie Act commonly called the Commutation Act was passed this year, by 
ivhich the hcari/ Julies on leas were commuted by imposing (in order to make up 
the ajqirehciidcd lo.ss of revenue by reducing the tea duties) the most obnoxious 
tiix iijioii windows. 'I'lic extent of the contraband tea trade was used, as a very 
sound argument, by Sir iM.-ittliew Decker, for reducing the duty, but formed no 
gooil juslifieatiun on transferring the diflVrcnce of duty ; besides which, the East 
India Company were required to make good the deficiency of revenue, if any, 
between that tlicn yielded by tea, and the aggregate of revenue from reduced 
duties and the window taxes together. No deficiency was ever experienced. 

In 1786, the Act, 26th Geo. 111., chap. 57, provided new rules for conducting 
frials for ofi'emes committed in India; and the governors were empowered to 
seize the persons and property of interlopers. 

15y tlic Act, 26i.li (ieo. III., cluip. G2, the Company were empowered to borrow 
nio'iev at an iutcicsl of three jirr cent, the whole annual interest not exceeding 
36,266/. JGs., which, together wiih the interest payable on the 2,992.440/. 5.?. 
borrowed by them, under tlie Act, 23rd Ge». II., chap. 22, made the annual sum of 
126,000/., payable by the public to the Company, as interest at three per cent 
on the <1,200,0004 advanced by the Company at various tftnrs to the public. 
The Company were also empowered to add to their ca))ital stock 800.000/., at 
the rate of 160/. to be paid for every 100/. of stock subscribed for. This addition 
uicreased the whole capital stock of the Company to 4,000,000/. The Company 
were by this arrangement enabled to pay off a part of their debts, and to reduce 
the interest on the bonds held by' .=nch as declined receiving payment, from five 
to four per cent. 

The Ifalsewe/I, Indiaman, Captain Pierce, outward-bound, was lost in the 
Channel, in January, 1786; and IVarieu Hastings, late governor-general, was 
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charged with high crimes and misdemeanors, in the House of Commons, by 
Mr, Burke, on the 4th of April. 

In 1787, as difficulties had arisen respecting the meaning of the 13th article 
of the treaty of peace with France, an explanatory convention was signed the 
31et of August, 1787. By the 1st article, “a safe, free^ and .independent trade, 
such as was carried on by the French Company,” was secured to the subjects of 
France, “ whether they should exercise it individually, er^as a Company.” A 
treaty was also concluded with the Nabob of Oude, by which the British sub¬ 
sidiary force was increased, for which the nabob was to pay annually 50,00,000 
sicca rupees. 

In 1788, doubts arose as to whether the Company were liable for the expense 
of troops sent unrequested by the Corny)any to India, and the Board of Control 
were by the Act, 28lli Geo. Ill., chap. 8, to be fully empowered to order the 
expense, raising, transporting, and maintaining any number of his majesty’s 
forces, not exceeding 8045 men, including officers; or of the European forces of 
the East India Company, not exceeding 12,000 men, including officers, to be 
defrayed out of the territorial revenues of India. Tlie commissioners were pro¬ 
hibited from augmenting the salary of any penson in India, or gi'ing any gratuity, 
unless such augmentation or gratuity were proposed by tlic directors, and also 
submitted, together with the reasons for it, to both lIou.se-s of Parliament. The 
directors were reipiired to lay before Parliament an annual account of the 
revenues and disbursements at each of their Presidencies in India, togetlier with 
a statement of the debts due by them at each of them. 

The Company petitioned Parliament, setting fortli that, in consequence of the 
arrears of the war, of tlic claim of government on them for 500,000/., of the debt 
incurred in China, and of the advances necessary for the China trade, they stood 
in need of a large sum of money, which tiiey prayed that they might be 
authorised to borrow. They were, in consequence, by the Act, 28th Geo. III., 
chap. 29, empon ered to borrow 1,200,000/. upon their bonds. 

It appears that this year the Company purchased on the continent of Europe, 
and imported into Great Britain, since the passing of the Commutation Act, 
17,009,877 lbs. of tja, which cost them 2,048,797/. 18s. 2d. 

In 1789, the Company contracted with the Spanish Philip>pinc Company to 
supply manufactures and produce of India to a considerable amount, to be de¬ 
livered at Manilla, and to be paid for in dollars. • 

Lord Cornwallis proclaimed the abolition of the slave-trade in the Company’s 
dominions. The directors gave public notice that, in order to give every eiicou- 
ragcmenli to British inanufactures, they bad resolved to increase by 2500 tons the 
quanlity uf their exports to India. Tliey also permitted the commanders and 
officers of the simp's u, fill all unoccupied tonnage, freight free; and they allowed 
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their servants, and merch:ints residing in Indin, to hll up such tonnage homeward- 
bound, as might not be usc(i by the Cotnpany, at a reasonable freight. 

Tippoo Sultan invade^ the territory of the Rajah of Travancore; and the 
Company being at peace with all the other powers in India, by treaties of 
alliance, especially with ^he two most powerful states, the Nizam and the Mah- 
rattas, both joined the English in order to subdue the power of Mysore. 

In I791j Parliam^'nt gave the Company notice that on the 31st of March, 
1794, the capital or debt of 4,200,000/. dwing to them by the public, together 
with all interest due upon it, ghould be paid oflj in order that Parliament might 
be at liberty, agreeably to the terms of the charter, which requiie three years’ 
notice, to lay the trade to India open. 

By the 31st of Geo. Ill., chap. 42, “ the Company were required to put up 
at their sales, every half year, 5000 bags of saltpetre more than the quantity of 
that aiticle sold by them on the average of their four last sales, at the piice of 
31s. per cwt. in time of peace, and 40s. in time of war, and also to deliver 
annually 500 tons of saltpetre into the king’s stores, at the average of their 
upset price for the year ; and on failure of either of these requisitions, the king in 
council might authori.«c the importation of the necessary quantity from any 
country.” 

in 1702, the British and their allies in India, in their war against Tippoo 
Sultan, captured his principal forts, and his fortified camp at Seringapatam was 
stormed by the British army, under Lord Cornwallis, on the Gtli of February, 
and on tlie 8tli of March a trealy vias concluded, wliereby Tippoo coiinriiied to 
the (Joinpaiiy all the piivileges and iminuinties of trade granted to them by 
Hyder in 1770; lie also ceded to the (.'oinpany and their allies a great portion of 
his dominions, and agreed to pay a large sum in money, giving his two sons as 
hostages for tlie due peiforn.ance of ibis treaty. By this treaty the (’ompany 
receiied an increase of territory, yielding an aiiiuial revenue of 13,16,705 pagodas. 

jViiiong the losses of the Company, were the India ship /'liiiccss Jiot/ol, Cap¬ 
tain Horitcastle, taken in the Straits of Sujida by the French, and the Wintertoii, 
Captain Dundas, lost oH’ Madagascar, homeward bound, with a cargo, the prime 
cost of which amounted to 96,506/. , 

Lord Macartnf'y sailed from England on the 26tli of September, 1792, as 
ambassador to China, and arrived in the River of Pekin on the 5tli of August, 
1793 . lie was received with every mark of attention, but did not succeed Ill the 
purposes of his mission, winch was to obtain a removal of the rcstriLtions 011 
British trade in China. 

The Nabob of Arcot entered into a treaty with the Company: Ae latter 
agreed to maintain a military force in his dominions, iijioii his paying them 
9,00,000 star pagodas annually towaids the ('X|>cnse. The Nabob furllier agreed 
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to pay 6,21,105 star pagodas, towards liquidating sundry debts due by him. This 
agreement was afterwards guaranteed by Parliament. 

In 1793, France having declared war against Great Britain, expeditions were 
fitted out to India, against the French settlements in Bengal and in the 
Peninsula, which were all taken possession of by the Eifglish/- 

Under the 23rd of Geo. III., chap. 22, and upon the security of the debt 
due to them by the public, the Company sold annuities ht,three per cent, to the 
amount of 2,992,440/. 5s. of capital, "which were styled afterwards the India 
Annuities. With the consent of the Company and of the holders, these annuities, 
and also the annuities on the capital sum of 1.207,559/. 15s., retained by the 
Company in their own hands, amounting in all to 126,000/. a year, were trans¬ 
ferred from the Company’.s management to that of the Bank of England, and 
ingrafted u})on the fund called the three per cent Annuities. By this arrangement, 
the debt of 4,200,000/. due by the public to the Ccunpany, was considered as 
paid off, excepting that (he part of it remaining in the Company’s hands, was to 
be repaid to them at par, before Parliament could divest them of their ex¬ 
clusive trade. 

The Company were also authorised to inerea'-c their then stock of five millions, 
by opening a subscription for another million, tlie propiietors liaving a iwefereuce 
of suh.sciiptioii to the extent of fifty per cent on their present stock, unless the 
capital so subscribed should have exceeded the proposed mdlion, in which ease 
there was to be a proportional reduction on ev'ery subscription. And they were 
to employ the money so received, in reducing their bond debts in Great Britain, 
to the amount of 1,500,000/., which they were not afterwards to exceed, except¬ 
ing with the consent of the Board of Control. 

An Act was then passed by Parliament, cxtejiding for twenty years to the 
Company their jrow’er in their territorial possessions in dndia, and for prolong¬ 
ing* their exclusive privileges, under certain limitations in favour of individuals* 
during the same. This Act included nearly all the provisions of former Acts, 
under the respective heads of—1. Ihfard of Commissioners—2. Governments 
in India—3. Revenues— 4. Exclusive Trade— h. Individuals allowed to partici¬ 
pate in the trade—5. Application of the Coinjtany’s profits in Europe. 

In the preamble the Company’s privilege.s w'ere extended for twc'nty years from the 
1st of March, 1794, luicl niiglit be then Vliscontinued, on giving thiee years’ notice. The 
principal details were as follow ; viz.— 

1. Boahd of CoMMissiomais. 

2. His Majesty may appoint Commissioners for the affairs of India. 

3. Three Commissioners may form a Hoard for executing the powers vested in thein. 

4. In case of an equality, Piesident to liave the easting vote. 

5. Board may appoint oflicers. Commissioners and officers to have such salaries as 
his Majesty shall direct. Salaries and contingent expenses to be paid by the Company, 
not exceeding 16,000/. per anmmi. 

6. and 7. (’'Uinmissioncis and oflicei.s to take an oath for the due execution of their 
trust. 

8. Comtttis-oneis and Chief Sccrcliiiy not theicby disqualified to sit ai Parliament. 
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9. Board to superintend all concerns’ rci.ttive to the civil or military government, or 
revenues of India. 

10. Commissioners .aid tUcir officers to Imve access to tlie Company’s books, and to 
be furnislied with copies or gxtracts cf such as may be re<|uired. 

11. Copies of all minutes and proceedings of the General Court* of Proprietors or 
Directors, and of all despatches received from India, relating to the civil, military, or 
revenue concenis.of the Cemipany, to be sent to the Board. 

12. No order relating to the civil or military government, or revenues of the Com¬ 
pany, shall be sent to India, till hrst approved by the Board. The Board may disapprove, 
alter, or vary the substance of the Court's instructions, giving their reasons fur the same, 
which amended instructions the Directors shall transmit to India without delay. 

13. Directors may remonstrate upon the Board’s varying the substance of their 
orders, which the Board shall'consider, and give such fiii ihcr oiders thereon as they 
think nt. 

14. Board not to nominate any of the Company’s servants. 

15. If the Couit of Directors neglect to frame orders on any subject relating to the 
civil or iiiililtiry government, or the icveiiues of the Company,•within fourteen days after 
they are, rerpiired. Commissioners may fiamc such instructions as they think lit, which 
the Court of Directors are retpiired to transmit to India. 

IG. If the Directors think the Buaid interfere with points *ot connected with the 
civil or military government, or revenues of liidi.i, they may petition his Majesty, who 
shall decide between them. 

17. Board may not direct the increase of salaries, allowance*, or emoluments to any 
of the Company’s scrv.nits in India, unless such increase be proposed by the Court of 
Direclois in a dcspati h, and notice of such intention, with tlieir reasons for the same, 
shall have been laid before both Houses of Parliament, thirty days before such 
despatch shall be sent. 

18. Nor grant any giatuily for services performed, unless proposed, in like manner, 
by the Court of Directors. Such gtaluilie.*, when made, to be added to the next lists of 
establishments to he laiil before Parliament. 

15). Boaid may traiismil secret orders to the Secret Committee of the Directors, who 
shall transmit the same to India, where they shall be obeyed, in like manner as if they 
had been sent by the Court. 

20. Court of Directors to appoint three of their members a Secret Committee, who 
shall take an oath of secrecy. 

21. Secret C’-ommittee despatclics to be prepared by the secretary, the examiner of 
Indian correspondence, and none else, without the approbation and consent of the Com¬ 
missioners. Such pel suns must he sworn to secrecy. 

22. Presidencies in India may address their despatches to the Secret Committee or 
thr Dircctois, who shall deliver the same, or copies, to the Board. 

23. IJesolulions of the Court of Directors, lonching the civil ormihlary governments, 
or tlie revenues, after being approved by ibt Commissioners, shall not be revokable by 
the Proprietois. 

Goveknmknts in Inhi.i. —24. The civil and milit.iry governgient of Fort William, 
and the oidering, yianagemcnt. and goveniinenl of tlie territorial acquisitions and reve¬ 
nues of the kingdoms or provinces of Bengal, Jl.ihar, and Orix.i, vested in a Governor- 
General and three Counsellors. 

The civil and military government of Fort St. George, and the acquisitions 6n the 
Coast of Coromandel, in a Governor and three Counsellors. 

The civil and military government of Bombey, and the acquisitions on ihe Coast of 
Malabar, in a Governor and three Counsellois. 'The governments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay shall he subject to the superintendence and control of the GovemV-Gen^ral 
in council. 

25. Vacancies of Governor, Counsellors, or Commanders-in-Chief of all the forces 
in India, or ol any provincial Comniaiider-in-Chief, to be filled by the Directors. The 
members of council to be taken from the senior merchants, who have resided twelve years 
in India, 
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26. If the Directors neglect for two montlis to fill up such vacancies, his Majesty 
may supply them. 

27. Directors may appoint persons provisionally to supply vacancies, when they shall 
happen, and may re\oke the same; but no person ap appoipted shall receive the salary 
or emolument of the office until in actual possession. 

28. This Act not to vacate any appointments already made. 

29. Vacancies in the government, when no provisional suicessof ia>on the spot, shall 
be filled by the senior member of Council, until some other person is appointed thereto. 
If the Council become reduced to one member, beside such .acting Governor, he may 
call to the Council such one of the senior merchaniSi: as he s'liall think fit. Acting 
Governor to receive the emoluments of Governor, on foregoing his allowance as Coun¬ 
sellor for the period he so acts. 

30. No Commander-in-Chief to succeed to the temporary government, unless pro¬ 
visionally appointed to supply the same ; but the vacancy must be filled by the member of 
Council next in rank to the Commander-in-Chief. 

31. Vacancies in Council, when no provisional successor is on the spot, shall be filled 
from among the senior miichants. 

32. When the office of Commandcr-in-Chicf of all the forces in India is not held 
by the Governor-Genera', such Conimander-in-Cliief, if specially authorised by the Court 
of Directors, may bea niember of the Council of Fort William. And when the offices 
of Governor and Commander-iu-Chief of Foit St. George and lloinbuy, lespeotiiely, are 
vested in different persons, such Comniandei-in-Chief may be a incmhcr of Council at 
such Presidencies, if authorised by the Court, and sliall •.■ank as second in Council, but 
shall not be entitled to any cmoinmeiit as a member of Council, unless the same be 
specially granted by the Couit of D.rectois. 

33. Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India, if not in the person of the Governor- 
General, when resident at Fort St. George or Bombay, shall be a member of Council at 
such Presidency, during which time the provisional Coniniandef-iii-Cliief, if a nienibcr of 
the Council, may continue to sit and deliberate, but shall have no voice at the Council 
Board. 

34. If any member of Council, by infirmity or otherwise, be rendered incapable of 
acting, or be absent from the presidency, tlie Guveriior-Guiieial, or Governor, may call to 
Council any provisional successor, or if there be none such, a senior inerebant; but be 
shall be entitled to no salarv or emolument, nor shall it occasion him to be deprived of 
any office or employment he before enjoyed. 

35. llis Majesty, by bis sign m.inual, countersigaied by the President of the Board, 
may remove any officer or servant of tlie Company in India. 

3fi. This Act shall not preclude the Directors from recalling tlieir officers or servants; 
any Governor-General, Governor, or f'ommander-in-cliief appointed by his Majesty, in 
default of an appointment by the Court of Directors, excepted. 

.37. Departure from India of any Governor-General, Governor, member of Cpnncil, or 
Commander-in-Chief, with an intent of returning to Europe, shall be deemed a resig¬ 
nation of bis office. A resignation while at the presidency not to be valid except made 
in writing for tlio pm-pose of being recorded. Salaries to cease from the (lay of their 
departure. Any person (quitting the presidency to which he shall belong, other than in 
the known service of the Company, sqlaiy to cease from the time of leaving the 
letllement. 

39. Council to consider business proposed by Governor. On a proposition from a 
Counsellor the Governor may adjourn to a future time, not exceeding forty-eight 
hours ; but it shall not be twice adjourned, without the consent of the Counsellor who 
proposed it. 

. 39. All resolutions shall be recorded and issued by the Secretaries, as the act of the 
GoVemor-Geiieral in Council, or Governor in Council, as ihe case may be. 

40. Governor-General in Council at Fort William to superintend, control, and 
direct all the C (mpany’s governments in India. 

41. Governments must obey all orders from Governor-General in Council, except 
when they may have received positive orders from the Court of Directors, or the Secret 
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Committee, by the authoiity of the Commissioners, repugnant to the orders of iiis 
Governor-General, and not known to the Governor-General at the time of issuing the 
instructions : in such case, copies of^uch orders must be transmitted by them to the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Coui'eil,»who sliail thereupon give such further instructions as he 
shall see necessary. 

42. Governor-General of Fort William, without orders from the Court of Directors or 
Secret Committee, except rlhen hostilities have been commenced, or preparations actually 
made for the commenccinent of hostilities, against tlie British nation, or any of their 
allies, may not declare war agai^t any of the native powers; and in all cases where hos¬ 
tilities are resolved upon, comiriWiication must be made with all expedition to the Secret 
Committee. 

43. Governor of Fort 8t. Gegrge or Bombay may not declare war, or conclude peace, 
except in very extraordinary cases, without orders from the Governor-General in Council, 
the Court of Directors, or the Secret Coinmittee, on penalty of dismission. 

44. Fort .St. George and Bombay, and all o'her settlements in India, to send copies 
of their proceedings in Council to Governor-General in Council at Fort William. 

4f). Govevnor-G(?lieral in Council may issue Ids warrant to apjwehcnd any person sus¬ 
pected of carrying on any correspondence dangerous to the ))eace and safety of the 
British possessions in India, with any of the native or European jiowers, and eommit him 
or them to safe custody. A copy of the charge to be delivcreif the party within five 
days, who shall be allowed to make a defence in writing. If, after the hearing of wit¬ 
nesses on both sides, there shall appear reasonable grounds for the charge, such person 
may be kept in safe ei'stody, and brought to trial m India, or else be sent for trial to 
England by the first eonvcnieiit o|)poitunity. 

4f). The like powers given to the (iovernors of Fort St. George a.id Bombay. 

47. Governor-General in Council at Bengal, and Governor of Fort St. George and 
Bombay, in case of a difference of opinion between themseJves and their Council, may act 
independent of the Conned. All acts so done by him must he recorded, signed by the 
Council, and he obeyed, in like manner as if concurred in by the Council. 

48. In such cases the Governoi-General or Governor shall be alone held responsible 
fur the same. 

49. This not to empower the Governor to perform any act which could not have been 
made and executed willi the concurrence of the Councils. 

50. This power not to he exercised by any Governor who shall succeed to the govern¬ 
ment by death or rcsignatiun, unless such person shall have been provisionally appointed 
to succeed, or unless and until such’person shall have been confirmed by the Court in 
such office. 

51. This power not to be exerted in eases which come under the consideration of the 
Governor-General or Governor in Council, in their judicial capacity. 

52. The powers of the governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, and all other 
settlement!?, vested in the Governor-General, d^iring his stay at such presidency. 

.'■>3. When Governor-General shall see it necessary to be absent from his government 
at Bengal, he may nominate a member of the Ci.iincil to act as Vice-President, or Deputy 
Governor, in bis absence. 

64. Governor-Gtfueral, while absent, may issue orders to the respective governments, 
or to any of the officers and servants of these gotbrnnients, without communicating such 
orders to such goverimicnt, which they are bound to obey, as if coming from the,Go¬ 
vernor in Council at Fort William. 

65. The Court of Directors may, with the approbation of Board of Commissioners, 
suspend the powers of the Governor-General lo act of liis own authority, for so lon(» 
they shall see fi', and to revive them when they see fit. 

5G. Civil servants under Council to be promoted according to their rank. 

57. Vacancies in the civil service to be filled up from the servants of the presidency 
whore the vacancy happens. No ptrson shall be appointed to any situation, the salary 
and emoluments of which exceed 500/. jier annum, unless such person shall have been a 
resident in India for three years, as a covenanted servant, prior to the vacancy. To the 
like of 15001, six years ;3000/., nine years; 4000/., twelve years. 

VOL. IV. ‘ 3 c 
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58. No porson may hold two offices, the sa'iaries of which shall exceed the prescribed 
sums above named. 

59. Directors may not send out a larger number of writers or cadets than are compe¬ 
tent to supply the vacancies in their establishmentA( 

60. No person shall be appointed a writer or cadet, whose age shall be under fifteen, 
or more than twenty-two years. A certificate must be produced gf the age, under tlie 
hands of the parish registrar. Where such cannot be obtaindii, the affidavit of the party 
may be received as a substitute. An exception as to cadets, in favour of persons who 
have borne a commission in the king’s service, the Militia, t)r,Fencibles, or from tlio 
Company of Cadets at Woolwich. 

Revenues.—6\. Officers employed in collecting revenues, to be sworn not to receive 
any money, gift, or present. 

62. Receiving presents declared to be a misdemeanour, and the party to forfe't the 
value. 

63. Court may restore present to the party from whom it was obtained, and order the 
whole or any part of the fines to be paid to the prosecutor. 

64. Counsellors, physicians, surgeons, and chaplains, may tukl fees, but in the way 
of their profession only. 

65. Governor-general, governors, cominanders-in-chief, or servants of the Company, 
disobeving or neglecting to execute the oiders of the court of directors, or wilfully bieaiv- 
ing their trust, ate guilty of a misdemeanour. 

66. The like as to any coriupt bargain Ibr giving up or obtaining any office or em¬ 
ployment in the king’s or Comjiany’s scrrice. 

67. llis majesty’s subjects aineiiabtc to courts of justice in India and in Great Britajn, 
for offences in the territories of native jirinces, or against any of their |»eoj)le. 

68. No action or suit at law may bo stayed by the court of diieetors, or any of their 
servants, without the approbation of the hoard of ooinmissinnois. 

69. Sentences of courts in India or in Knghind may not be leniilted, or officers dis¬ 
missed by such sentences rcstoted. 

70. Persons in civil or militaiy service, under the lank of council, or commandcr-in- 
chief, who shall be absent from their station five yeais, aie not eapahic of serving again in 
India j unless, in case of a civil servant, it is proved, to the salisfaetion of tlie court of 
directors, their absence has arisen from sickness or infirmity, or unless such person shall 
have the sanction of the court of proprietors for such purpose, for returning with his rank, 
taken by a ballot, in which three parts in four shall concur ; or in the case of a military 
officer, it be proved, to the satisfaction of the eodrt of diieclors and the board of eoin- 
niissinncrs, that the absence lias been occasioned by sickness, infiriiiily, or some inevitable 
accident, 

Rj'clusire TrarJe. —71. Exclusive trade to the Company continued, subject to limita¬ 
tions, conditions, and regulations; as also, 

72. All ])rofits, &c., granted by former acts or charters, and not by this act repealed, 
ratified, and confirmed in as full and ainjile a manner as if re-enacted in this act, subject 
to all such restrictions and regulations contained in such acts or charters. 

73. At any time after the 1st of March, l8l 1, upon three years’ notice, and payment 

of what may be due fioin the public to the Company, at the cxpiratiu.r of such three years, 
the exclusive trade shall cease. "• ’ ’ 

74 . Hut the Company may afterwards carry on a free trade to India, in their corpo¬ 
rate capacity, in common with others his majesty’s subjects. 

7.5. Notice from the speaker of the House of Commons to be deemed a due notice. 

76. In case of any cession of territory from the Chinese government, and the esta- 
blisbmevt of a new settlement thereon, his majesty’s subjects may, under certain restiic- 
tipns, Export British or Irish manufactures io the Company’s ships, at a moderate rate 
of freight. 

77. Salvo in favour of the ships employed in the southern whale fishery, subject to 
the restrictions and regulations contained in the 26lli Geo. Ill,, chap. 50, and tlie 28th 
Geo. III., chap. 20. 
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78 to 80. And for sliips trading from Ihe north-west coast of America, on what con¬ 
ditions licences may be given tlirm. 

Individuals allowed lo Participqte in the Trade to and from the East Indies. —81. 
Any of his majesty’s subieejs resident, in Great Britain, or any part of his majesty’s Eu¬ 
ropean dominions, may export to India ; and any of the Company’s civil servants, or per¬ 
sons resident in India, under their licence and protection, may import from India, goods 
upon the Company’s shipsf subject to the following restrictions and regnlations. 

82. None but tlie Company, or such as shall obtain their special licence, may ship 
any military or naval stores, nor import any India calicoes, or other description of piece- 
goods. 

83. The court of directors shall annually, in the month of Februaiy, lay before the 
commissioners for India an account of the nav.d stores exported by them in the preced¬ 
ing year; and the like, as far as can be dom-, of what is intended to be exported in the 
ensiling season. If any representations are ni.idi; by the manufacturers that such exports 
are insufKcient for the Indian demand, ihe board may examine such rcpresi.-ntalions, and 
at their rliscretion allow individuals to export the same on the Company’s ships, at the 
I ate of freight pay aye for other private goods, and direct touiilige to be provided for the 
same. 

81. If the Company do not, by the 31st of August in each year, purchase 1500 tons 
of copper for expoitation, the j)ro|)i ictois or holders of Biilish copper may export to that 
extent, or so much as the Company’s exports m..y fall short thereof (freight to be paid 
the same as on other piivatc good.>), and may make their returns in the commodities of 
India, in like manner as is allowed to other e.\poiters of British produce. Notice of such 
intention to expoit, must be given by the 2()lh of October in each year. The tonnage for 
fciich copp* r not to he deemed any pait of the allowauee made for piivalo trade. 

85. If the Company do not im|)ort a sutlicient rpiantity of picce-goodi*, the Board of 
(.tominis-ioneis may admit individuals to imiioit them in the Company’s ships. 

8 (). Not to vary any’of the legal provisions us to prohibited goods. 

87. Coin[)aiiy leipiired lo provide 3000 Ions, at least, of shipping, in their export 
and import trade. This to be rcgulateil, moie or less, as the board of commissioners 
may direct. 

88 . Directors may petition his Maje.-ty if they think the (|iiuntitY of tonnage directed 
to be provided foi individuals is too huge, who shall tinally delciini> e thereon. 

85t. Hates of lieight, in time of peace, to be 51. per Ion outward, and 15/. per ton 
homeward. In war, or pieparation fur war, additional rules to be paid in proportion to 
the additional rates of ficight paid by the Coinjiany. 

DO. Intention of raising the rates of fieiglii to be iiiSt comniiinicated to the board of 
coniniissioners for thi-ir approbation. 

91. Every tinec yeais the directors to detciminc whether any abatement can be 
made ni the rates of fieigbt of [irivate traile, and to communicate the result to the com- 
niissioncr.<b 

92. Persons intending to ship goods, mnsf give notice to the secretary before the 31st 
of August in each year, of the nature and ijuantily of tlie goods, and when they will be 
ready; and before the 15ih of September deposit the freight. In <;ase of failure in ship- 
jiing the goods, thiificight to be forfeited. 

93. 'Tile like notice and conditions to be obsoued in India, in regard to goods intended 
to be shipped for this country. 

94. V'acant tonnage, not engaged by individuals, may be occupied by the Corrfpany. 
If the goods to be shipped exceed the quantity of tonnage provided, a distiibulion must 
be made to each in proportion. 

95. Civil servants, and fiec merchants in India, may act as consignees, in the disposal 
of exports from this country, and providing articles in letiirn. 

9(). If there are not a sufficient number of persons in India to act as above, tlietfSurt 
may, with the approbation of tlie commissioners, license an additional number of free 
merchants to reside in India. 

97. Agents for private traders to be amenable to the Company’s authority. 
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98. No person shall reside more than ten miles from one of the principal settlements, 
without leave of the governor. 

99. The duty of seven per cent payable on goods,of individuals repealed, and three per 
cent laid in lieu thereof, as an equivalent for all cha -ges of m|inagement. 

100. This not to extend to goods from Chino, or to the private trade of the com¬ 
manders and officers. By a resolution of the court of directors, this has been since ex¬ 
tended to the goods of the commanders and officers in privateatradc.' 

101. Arrangements to be made fur speedy sale of the goods of individuals. 

102. Such goods to be warehoused, and sold at the Company’s sales, on account of 
the proprietors. Goods bought in, to be speedily delivered, on 'payment of the charges 
only. 

103. Goods to be registered previous to shipping, both here and in India, on penalty 
of forfeiture. 

104. Goods of individuals, in all rcs|)ects, to be on the same footing as Company’s 
goods, as to payment of duties. 

105. Company exonerated from embezzlement of goods of individuals while in their 
warehouses in India or Ei'igland. 

1 Oli. The security given by (’ompuny’s servants against embezzlements, to be extended 
to the goods of individuals. Persons through whose negligence any loss arises, shall be 
answerable for the same at law. 

Appliration of the Sinplus llevenncs. —107. The revenues of India, after defraying 
the charges of collection, shall be disposed of in the following order, hirst, in defraying 
the charges of the military and marine estabiishmenls, maintenance of forts and garrisons, 
and provision of naval and wailike stores. Secondly, in paying the interest of the 
Indian debts. Thirdly, in defraying the expenses of the civil and cummcreial establish¬ 
ments. Fourthly, a sum of not less than a crore of rupees, to be devoted to the provi¬ 
sion of investments and remittances to China. Fifthly, as often as any part of the debts 
in India shall he redeemed or transfernd to (Jreat Britain, the advances to the conimer- 
eial boards to be increased in the extent to whicli the ialeiest is reduced. And, lastly, 
the surplus shall be applied to the liquidation of the debts in Iiuli.i, or to such other uses 
as the court of directors, with the approbation of the board of commissioners, shall 
direct. 

108. The governments in India may grant bills upon the directors, for transferring 
the debts in India to England, till they are reduced to 2,000,000/. 

109. If the Indian creditors shall decline to receive bills of exchange to the amount 
of .0,000,000/., the dcticieney may be made up by loans, which shall be ap|ilied to the 
liquidation and discharge of the Indian debts, and to no other purpose. 

110. Bills not to be granted for a larger sum than 500,000/., unless by the authority 
of the court of directors. 

Application of the Projitu of the Compnni/ in JCiirope. —111. .After payment of the 
bills of exchange, ciirient debts, interest, and other outgoings and charges ..(the bond 
debt excepted), the remainder to bo di.-jioied of: (irst, in |)aynicnt of a dividend of ten 
percent per annum; the first half-year’s payment to be made at Midsummer, 1703. 
Seroiidly, 500,000/. ,pcr annum to be set apart for payment of bills drawn in liquidation 
of the Indian debts, until the same shall he reduced to 2,000,000/. Thiidly, in payment 
of 500,000/. annually into his majesty’s Jixchcquer, the deficiency of one year to be made 
good in the next. The first half-year’s payment to be due the liist of July, 1783. 

lliitil the debts are redue.ed to 2,()(M),00()/., the ultimate surplus may he appropriated 
for the further reduction of debts in India, or in payment of debts in England (bund 
debt of 1,500,000/. excepted), or to the purchase of expoits, the produce of which to be 
appropriated to the discharge of Indian debts. 

• VVliCii debts ill India aie reduced to 2,000,000/., and bond debts to l,.'500,fKX)/., the 
surj/ms, after payment of outgoings, a dividend of ten per cent and 500,000/. a year to . 
the Exchequer, to be applied as follows: one-sixth to be retained by the Company for 
their own use, to augment dividends, and the residue to be vested in the Bank, in the 
names t.f the commissioners appointed to apply sums towards the dischuige of the 
national debt, until the sums so paid, with the growing interest, shall amount to 
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12 ,000,000/., after vvhicli, such supply sliail, from time to time, be paid into the Exche¬ 
quer for his majesty’s use. 

112. If the debts are again ini’re8*sed beyond two millions in India, and 1,500,000/. 
bond debt in England, the like appeupriatiuns, as mentioned before, shall again take 
place, until the debts are reduced to those sums. 

113. Bank to keep an account with the commissioners, under the head of Guarantee 

Fund. • 

114. When the stock in the name of the commissioners shall amount to twelve mil¬ 
lions, the dividends shalj be liable to make good what the Company’s dividends may fall 
short of ten per cent, while they continue to tr^de under a joint stock. 

115. This stork to be a guarantee fund, for secuiing to the Coinpanv their capital, 
at the value of 200 per cent, in.case their own funds shall prove insuflicient, at the 
ex])iratiun of the term for determining of their exclusive trade, after payment of their 
debts, and as a guarantee for the like, while they trade on a joint slock. After making 
good sncli deKciency, the surplus, if any, shall belong lo the [itiblic. 

lie. Bank to lav before Parliament annually an account of the money so paid in 
by the Company. * * 

117. The securiiies given by cashiers of the Bank (o he extended to this Act. 

118. Bank to be allowed, out of the dividends, such sums for their services as the 

lords of the treasury shall think Kt. * 

119. If the C!ompany fail of making such payments lo the Bank, it may be sued for 
in the courts, and recovered with damages. 

120 . Bank logne tie Company a eeriifieate of the moneys so paid in. 

121 . If it is ineoiivenieiit to the Ojtnpany to make the payments at the time re¬ 
quired, the lords of the treasury are allowed to postijonc the periods of such payments. 

122. If, by extraordin.iiy expenses for war, or preparations for war, the Company’s 
funds sli.dl lall shod cf ijlowing the payment o( 500,000/. annually into the F-xchequer, 
the defieieney shall not be made good, so as to impede the accumulation of the 
Guarantee Fund. 

123. This Act not to affect the lights of the public or the Company in the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues, heyond the further term giaiifed. 

124. Company’s sepaiate fund, ainouiilnig to 407.890/. 7s. 4d. over and above 
9750/. capital stock ; also part of the said hind, may be appropriated in aii increased 
dividerd of lO.v. pci cent. 

125. No grant of new salaries, increase of salaries, or pensions’above 200/. per 
annum, to be made bui with the ap|i/oba(ion of the board of commissioners. 

120. Annual produee of the levcnucs, amount sales of goods and stores, annual 
disbursements, amount of debts, amount of interest, state of their effects, and a list of 
their t'stablisbments in India ; as also an annual account of their commercial receipts 
aud charges at home, a statement of the bond and other debts, with the amount of 
interest, with an account of new or incrcasec^salaries and pensions, to be annually laid 
bcfoie Parliament. 

127. Debt of the Company to his majesty for the hire of troops, and of the public 
to the Company for tlie maintenance of piisoncis at the taking of Uanilla in 1762, and 
for eiistums on tea Tetiiriied by’the buyers in 1784, mutually agreed to be discharged 
and done away until the 24lh of December, 17S^t. 

128. After this period, all charges respecting the king’s troops serving in India to 

be paid i)y the Company. * 

129. The several Acts passed for securing to the Company the exclusive trade to 
India, reduced to one Act. Ships, &c., of niilieeiiscci persons trading to the East Indies, 
to he forfeited, and double tlie value; onc-rourih to the person who shall seixe yr iiifurm, 
the other lo the Company, who .shall bear tlie charges of the prosecution. 

130. Persons found within the Company’s limits, to be deemed unlawful traden. 

131. Such persons shall be subject also to Hue and imprisonment. 

132. May be arrested ami sent to England for trial. 

133. Company’s govcniors and agents empowered to arrest offenders, and sciz..- llieir 
vesicU 
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134. Persons resigning, or dismissed the service, remaining in India after the time 
allowed tliem to depart, shall be deemed unlawful traders. 

135. All goods shipped for the East Indies, Except licensed by the Company, or 
under the provisions of this Act: and all goods taken out of any ship on her voyage 
home, to be forfeited with double value. The master to forfeit 1000/. and all his wages, 
and be rendered incapable of serving the Company again. 

136. No British subject shall trade to India, under a co'i\tmission from any foreign 

state, on penalty of 5001. ; one half to the informer, who shall sue for the same, the 
other to the Company. ’ , 

137. No governor, member of councily judge of the supreme court, or person em¬ 
ployed in collecting the revenues, or in the administration .of justice, shall be allowed to 
trade, On penalty of treble the value; half to the Company, and half to the informer 
suing for the same. 

138. No British subject to be concerned in sending goods to Europe by way of Suez, 
or in any other channel than allowed by this Act. IVnalty double the value. 

139. The above not to be considered as extending to selling goods to the subjects of 
foreign states, or acting as agents for foreigners. 

140. Directions how officeis are to be prosecuted. 

141. Directions how actions arc to be laid. Liniitaiiun of actions, proce.'ss. 

142. Attorney-general may o.xhibit complaints against illicit traders. Clandestine 
traders to pay the king’s duties, and a rei)aralion to the Company of 30/. per cent of the 
value. If bill dismissed in favour of defendant, the Company to pay costs. If a decree 
is obtained, defendant must pay costs. 

143. U|)on information of illicit trading, if the Company shall ehet to prefer the 
complaint, there shall be paid to the informer one-thiid of the “ingle value of the concern, 
if it is agreed to prosecute for the peualtie.s, infoimer may sue ; nor shall the action be 
discontinued wiihoiil Company’.N consent. 

144. If the Company are the infoiiiier', the penalties to accrue on them, though not 
sued for withiu the limited time. 

145. If suit is brought against the Company for unlawful arresting, &e., they may 
plead the general issue. On failure, pl.iintifTshall pay'reblf cost-. 

146. All penalties and [trovisions leg.irding illicit trading, recited in former Acts, re¬ 

pealed. So much of the Acts of 9 and 10 William III., chap. 44. 5 (leo. I., chap. 21. 
5 Gi'O. L, chap. 44. 7 Geo. I.,cliap 21. 9 Geo. J., chap. 26. 3 Geo. II., cl>ap. 14. 

27 Geo. II., chap*. 17. 10 (ieo. III., cli.ip 47. 13 Geo. HI., chap. 6.3. 21 Geo. III., 

chap. 65. 24 Geo. III., chap. 25. 26 Geo. HI., chap. 57, as lela'e to persons illicitly 
trading to the East Indies, repealed. 

147. Repeal not to extend to off-iices committed before pass ng this Act. 

148. Not to affect the powers of the present board of commi.ssioners till a new board 
is appointed. 

149. Nor to abridge or vary the powers given by 28 Geo. III., chap. 8, aiYd 31 Geo. 
HI., chap. 10, coiicernmg the expenses of King’s troops .strving in the East Indies, 

150. Acts repealed not to bar actions. 

151. Governor-gfcneral in council may appoint justices of the peace. Not to set in 

courts of oyer and terminer until called upon. * 

1,52. Not to act till they have taken'6alhs. 

Ii53. Proceedings of justices may be removed to courts of oyer and terminer. 

154. Before graining v, rits of eertiorari, same recognizances must be entered, into, as 
are practised in removal of conviction fioin a justice of the peace in England into the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

155. .Iiistices of the peace may, when reiiuircd, set in the council of the presidency 
upen apjSeals. 

f36. Puw'ers of the supreme court of judicature, as a court of admiralty, are extended 
to the high seas. 

157. Govcrnor-gcncial, and governor of respective presidencies, may appoint and 
remove coioners, to »c.l in the like manner as in England. 

156. Justices of the peace may appoint scavengers, erder the streets of Calcutta to 
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be washed and repaired, and nake ratdk and assessments for defraying the expenses 
thereof. 

159. May grant licences for sale*of spirituous liquors, in like manner as is practised 
in England. 

160. Prescribes the oath to be taken by the directors on entering into office. 

161. Respects the deposits on teas, and the time at which they shall be made. Teas 
purchased on Monday aud*Tuesday in the week, to be paid before three o'clock on the 
Saturday following; purchased on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, to be 
paid before three o’cloqj: bn the Tuesday following. 

162. Prosecutions in consequence of this,Act, to be commenced within three years 
of the oflence. In the absence of the party aggrieved, within three years of their rctur.i 
to Great Ikitain. 

This Act came into full force the 1st of February, 1794. 

In 1794, by the 34 (ieo. III., chap. 41, the Company were released from 
the obligation of jjeeping their bond debt within the li^nit of 1 ,.')00,00()f., and 
were perntiltcd to issue bonds to the amount of 2,000,000/.; they were also 
empowered to inert asc their bonds to the atiionnt of 1,000^000/. further, for the 
general purposes of their trade, with the consent of the Board of Control. The 
Company’s saltpetre warehouses in Ratclifle Highway were burnt this year. 

In a treaty of amity, eommeice, and navigation, concluded between (xreat 
Britain and the United States of America, on the 19th of November, 1794, it 
was stij)ulate(i that American vessels shmdd have liberty to trade in all articles 
not prrdiihitcd in the British settlements in India, and to pay the same duties as 
British srthjects, hut that they should only carry the articles exported by them 
from India, to their own ports in America. 

In a loyal address to the king, the Company offered to raise and clothe, at 
the Company’s sole expense, three regiments, of 1000 men each, for his majesty’s 
service during the war ; in lieu of which offer government preferred their giving 
a bounty to seamen, winch the Company did. 

In 1795 , hostilities commenced with Holland, and tnini.sters, considering it 
urgent to augment the strength of the navy, a|)plied to the East India Comjlany 
for such armed ships as they had in port: fourteen of their largest ships were 
given up for the use of the state, and fitted as fifty-four gun-ships; some of which 
afterwards fi)ught in the memorable battle under Lord Duncan, and one (the 
Glatlan, commanded by Captain Trollope) beat off and defeated five ships of the 
enemy, 

On intelligence being received in India that war was declared against Hol¬ 
land by Great Britain, expeditions were fitted out against the Dutch settlements 
in India, and from England against the Cape of flood Hope; the latter was taken 
by the British forces, September 16, 1795. Trincomulee, in Ceylon, siyrendered 
to the British troops, August 26, 1795. Malacca and its dependencies,were 
taken in the same month. Cochin was taken, October 20, 1795 ; and a force 
was sent against the Dutch fort at Quinton and the factory at Porca, both which 
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surrendered without resistance. The Dutch were, in consequence, deprived of all 
their settlements and factories on the continent of India. 

In the years 1792, 1793, and 1794, the Company’s ships carried to India 
10,400 troops ; the mortality amongst all which was only 194 men, some of whom 
were, it appears, lost by accident. This formed a striking contrast to losses of life 
which occurred in hired transports, during much shorter voyages, and was a 
convincing proof of the safety, strength, accommodation, aiid management of the 
Company^ ships, 

Wan'en Hastings was honourably acquitted in. 1795, after a trial of great 
length, and of little honour to Pitt and others. The East India directors and 
proprietors, being all along unanimous in th^r approbation of his conduct, paid 
his law expenses, which amounted to 71,080/., and settled an annuity of 5000/. 
per annum upon him. This trial, as truly exprcs.sed by Mr. Hastings, was “less 
my trial than that of the East India Company attd the British nation, whose 
justice and honour were equally involved in it. It became unavoidable, from the 
reiterated allegations, which for years preceding had been made and credited, of 
abuses and oppressions exercised by the governments of India. It was instituted 
for the express purpose of rectifying those abuses in one event of it, or of 
proving that they never had existence. My acquittal has proved they did not 
exist. It has retrieved the honour of Great Britain. It has confirmed the right 
of the Company and of the nation, to those advantages m hicli were at all times 
admitted to have been obtained by my measures ; and it lias demonstrated, 
beyond all argument, the purity of that great assembly, which would resolve to 
hazard such a sacrifice of the national wealth and strength, in which they them¬ 
selves had so near a concern, to the superior calls of national justice.” 

In August this year, in consequence of the scarcity of corn which prevailed 
in England, the court of directors freighted 5000 tons of shijrping to proceed to 
India for rice; and at the end of the year the court, in order to further relieve 
the distress, engaged 5000 tons more shipping to proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope for wheat. The court also sent orders to India to permit country ships to 
load rice home, allowing them to take cargoes from England in return. From 
an account made up on the return of the ships sent to India and the Cape of 
Good Hope, it appears that the Company lost by this admirable measure, on the 
rice imported from India, 150,800/.; and on wheat imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope, 27,469/.; or a total losa of 178,269/.— Milburn. 

In 1796 the Company allowed interest at the rate of five per cent upon all 
their oulslanding bonds; though obliged to pay only four per cetit. 

Befom the end of this year the British forces captured Foul Point on Mada¬ 
gascar, belonging to the French ; likewise several other places which they pos¬ 
sessed on the east side of that island. 

It appears by the Company’s accounts, from 1785 to 1794 inclusive, the 
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Company's losses, by capture or otherwise, amounted to 292,778/., being 17s. 7</. 
per cent on the amouni of iheir jmports and exports, which, during that period, 
was 33,210,556/. ; and that th«’ sea damages of those cargoes amounted to 
160,391/.,or 14s. 3</. percent on the invoice amount. 

The entire mauagepient of their ships was hitherto vested in tlie court of 
directors up to this year, when it was resolved, after much discussion, to re-rnodel 
that branch of their affairs. 

The Company had hitherto employed ships built .specially for their service, 
and used in no other employment so long as they were considered fit for that 
service, which was deemed to he for four voyages, when they were reirlaced by 
new ships. They were commandej^ and officered by nn n devoted wholly to that 
service, and reguiii/cd by the customs an<l .standing rules *)f the Company. There 
w'as no written cmgagement on the part of the owners, that they would continue 
their ships in the Com|)any’s service, nor on the part of thy Company that they 
should be employed ; the custom was, however, so well established, that the 
])arties muttially relied upon it, each considering the other bound, by ties of 
honour, and by mutual interest, to observe tbeir implied customary engage¬ 
ments. In point of form, when it came to a ship’s turn to be employed, a regular 
tender on the part of the owners was sent in, in writing, offering the ship in 
(luestion for the (^mipuny’s service for one voyage, and proposing a particular 
person as caj)tain ; and upon this tender a cliarter-party was entered into for one 
voyage, without reference to any jnevious or sub.sequent service of the same 
.ship ; but allliougb the ship.s were tendered from voyage to voyage, and a cap- 
lain proposed for cacli voyage, yet the owners w'cre not at liberty, without the 
consent of the Cornp.iny, to displace any person having been regularly put into 
tlie command of a ship according to the usage of the service. 

In December, 1795, the Company resolved to employ no ship but such 
as tbe owners should build expressly for their service, to continue for’six 
voy.ages. At the same time all the old shi])s then in the service were con¬ 
sidered both by the Company and the* owners as permanently engaged for 
the performance of six voyages, at a fixed rate of freight in each season, with 
an additional allowance for the actual expenses incurred l:Fy war, or prepara¬ 
tion for war, to he settled and agreed upim betw'een the court of directors 
and the old ownens acting in a body; and from this time the sliips, as they 
came in turn for voyagc.s, w’crc employed without any tender being made; 
and to provide for tbe future want of sbi])pipg by )niblic advertisement 
and open competition, an Act was afterwards passed, by which it was (>rduincd, 
“ that from and after passing the said Act (39 Geo. III., chap. 89), tfie Q«m- 
pany should employ in their regular service no ships but such as should be 
contracted for to serve, the said Company, as they sliould have occasion to 
employ them, and that from time to time, whenever the said Company should 

voi.. IV. 3 u 
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have occasion to cause any ship or ships (o be l)uilt for their service, the court 
of directors should give notice thereof by public advertisement, and therein 
state the burden of the ship or ships M’anteds &c., and receive proposals for 
building and freighting ships ; and the proposals offering the lowest freight, to be 
accepted, without favour or partiality.” t 

Tliis alteration in the shipping system led the Company to consider the situ¬ 
ation in which the commanders and officers would be jild'ced w’hen their ships 
should be unfit for service. The perpetuity of hottoms, though never acknow¬ 
ledged by the Company, Imd become so by the favour of the court of directors, 
though contrary to their original principle. With the continuance of holloim* 
came on the continuance of commands ; amj the sale of those commaiuls con¬ 
tinued to be the invariable jrracticc of tlic service, though ir> direct contradic¬ 
tion to tlie (.'ompany’s rogtilations. 

Tiie high freight paid by tlie Company, was in a great degree occasioned by 
this sale of commands, or, as it is usually termed, the good-will, which in some 
instances had risen to 10,000/.. but on an average was computed at 8(1(10/. for a 
new ship. This practice originated with (he acting owner, stylerl the sliip’s 
husband, who sold it to the captain to whom ho gave the command when the 
ship was first taken into the service. After this sale, the eommand became the 
transferable properly of the captain; and when he left flic ship, he was ron- 
sidered to have an undoubted right to sell the command to the highest bidder ; 
or, if he died, the same right was to go (o his heirs. 

The sale and purchase of commands was practised under the old (’ompanv, 
as appears from the court of directors, h.aviiig, in the y<'ar 17<>2 passed the fol¬ 
lowing order : “That if any owners or commanders shall sell any place in the. 
ship, such ship or commander respectively shall not be employed by this court; 
and that if any commander or officer shall give any money for his place, he shall 
be displaced.” This resolution, with penalties annexed, were carried out by 
an article in the charter-parties. 

When the two companies were united in u hye-law vv.is passed, which 

Ordained “ that no commander, owner, or part owner of any ship freighted by 
the court of directors, shall sell any office of mate, purser, gunner, boatswain, or 
other inferior officer, or lake any fee or reward wliatsoevcr, either directly or in¬ 
directly, for any of the said offices or employments on board any ship so 
freighted.” . 

In 175G, the Court of Directors established rules respecting the qualifications 
necessary for those persons who should command their ships. In 1757> the 
CoTlr* of Directors declared, that “ there is the greatest reason to believe that 
several persons- have of late bought and sold the command, or other offices on 
board of ships freighted by the Company," (hat dismission from the service 
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should be the penalty for such offence’s; the commanders, and chief and second 
mates, were also required to enter into bonds, the first for 3000/., the two 
latter 500/. each as pcimltics, if tjley have purchased or sold those places. The 
penalties to he enforced for each offence. 

It being asserted th^t these bonds “ had not answered the end and purpose 
intended,” an oath was jirescribed, in 1700 > to tlic officers; yet as soon as in the 
following July, the Co.irt declared it to l>c their opinion, that this oath also, “ liad 
proved ineffectual, and should be discontniucd.’^ 

In 1700 , the Court of Directors, in order to abolish the practice, agreed to the 
following resolutions :— 

“That I ho buti 0111 of each ship ho valiicil ;U and that each comniatKlcr he 

U’paid in llie. (ollowiiig prop(trlions lor the sums lie might have paid for the hc/ttoms, viz.: 
tli.‘ comiuaiidcr wlie paid .loOO/., or iip«ar(ls, to rcci ive .'iOftO/; 5000/. ditto 48-‘)2<. ; 
4500/. ditto 4.)0(i/.; 4000/. diilo 41017.; 3500/. ditto 3832/.; 3000/. ditto 3,5(K)/.; 
2500/ ditto 3100/.; ‘.>000/. ditto 2832/.; 1.>00/. ditto 2500/ ; lOOO/. ditto 2(X)0/.; and 
the eommandcr.s who h;id oht.iiiicd a :;raltiiious command to recebre 1500/. 

‘•That cvciy commander of a ictular shiji in the s-rvicc of the Clompany he suhjcctio 
the pauneiit of .500/. on the concliisiDii of cacli \ ny.ige, wdiich sum shall not be remitted 
in aiiv case whatever, whliout the approhulioii of a general court sitiiimoned for that 
puipose.’ 

J’he iiniouiil of the homls issued to the coininandcrs of the regular ships in 
the (.\)riv.p:iny’s service, in consequence of the first resolution, amounted to no less 
a sum than .57(»,.oOj/., the interest of which at five per cent per annum, was 
1H,S2.5/., which would icquirc thirty-seven regular shijjs annually merely to jray 
the interest alone. 

These rcguLilion.s ri ndcred it almost imitossihle to obtain a command in the 
Conipatiy’s ships hy money, fora person deficient in the re(|uisite qualifications; 
and great, care was taken that none otlicrs should he promoted. It became neces¬ 
sary to enter vciy voung into'tlie service in the lowest station, act in that 
station with diligence mid propriety, and go on progressively to the npjicr 
ranks to the satisriicUoa of the commander, and, after each voyage, undergo a 
proft'ssioijal cxamiiialioii hcfoic being adniiltcd to ho sworn into the command of 
a ship, after a service of from ten to fiftcfti years. 

The Company have expressed their obligations to the commanders of their 
ships as follows: Except for their exertions, their ability, anS their valour, many 
of the great operations in India would most probably have been endangered ; and 
they believe that, next to the bravery and pcr.sevcrancc of their land forcos, the 
Company are indebted to the distinguished exertions of those gentlemen for their 
jrresent prosperity.” • 

“The junior officers derived,” says Mr. Mdbuin, “ very little ndvdiilage^^frora die 
privilege granted them to trade ; and a youiig in.iu entered into the service, will, iio^Wth- 
standiitg the gre.itest economy, expeml upwards of 1000/. before he can, with the best 
interest, and most fortunate circumstauces, at rive to be a second otliecr, which is the first 
station wherein his pay and allowances afford him a maintenance. From that station he 
occasionally becomes a commander; but most frequently has to perform one or mote 
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voyages as chief officer. Having attained the command, the principal advantages re¬ 
sulting from that situation are, tirst, investment to India or China, and from India or 
China home ; second, the trade from port to port iij India, if a circuitous voyage; third, 
the passengers outward and homeward.” i, 

Investment Outtcard .—The commander of each regular ship was allowed to 
carry out to the extent of fifty-si.x and a half tons of ^ny goods excepting tin, 
woollens, warlike stores, clocks, and toys. Of this tonnage he might invest 
2000 /. interest in coral, precious stones, &c., on paying the daties to tlie Company 

Commanders of China shijrs might carry out bullion to make up any defi¬ 
ciency between the amount of their investment ayd .3000/., and might further 
carry out to the value of 3000/. in silver bullion for the ])urchase of gold. They 
had also leave oceasionally granted tliem, to carry out as ballast, Hints for sale in 
China, exclusive of the regular piiviloge ; and the conimanders of shiits of every 
destination were sometimes permitted to exceed the amount of their privilege out¬ 
ward upon application to the court. 

If there were a quantity of provisions and stores in the victualling bill, exceed¬ 
ing what the owners might deem requisite for the ship’s use, it was understood 
that the commander had the o{)tion of filling up, on his own account, the whole, 
quantity of each deficiency left by the owners. 

Investment Homeward .—^’fhe commanders of China ships might import thirty- 
eight tons each, and the commanders of other ships were lillowcd each (b import 
thirty tons thirty-two feet on their own account. The articles of whicli the ton¬ 
nage were to consist, and the duties payable thereon, were enumerated in the 
Company’s regulations, there was also a tonnage not exceeding thirty tons, ex¬ 
clusive of the above, granted to cacli slii[), provided the commander should not 
have refused to receive on board any goods tendered by the Coin|>any’s agents in 
India or China. 

Trade from Port to Port .—Ships dc.st.inel for lloinhay and Ciiina, and lijr 
Madra.s and China, were allowed to be lieighlcJ l)y the commanders and otlieers 
from Bombay to China on their own account, upon paying a sum equal to that 
which the Company were charged by the owners for deinuiTage, and such further 
sum as might be stipulated. 

Passengers. —The allowance for pas.sage money outward and homeward was 
fixed by the Company, and the commanders entered into a bond not to take 
mure than that allowance ; but in consideration of giving up their owm apart¬ 
ments and accommodations, those sums were in many instances increased. The 
least productive, to the commanders, of the voyages w'erc generally estimated at 
2000/. voyage; while upon some others, such as the circuitous voyages to 
Bupibay av'ul China, of which there were not above four in a season, the gain 
might be frolin 8000/. to 12,000/.; the major part of the voyages might be aver¬ 
aged from 400{y. to (!iO(K)/. The time occupied in performing a voyage, from the 
period of the slww commencing the receipt of her outward cargo, to her being 
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finally cleared of her homeward one, varied, according to the ship’s destination, 
from 14 to 18 months.— MUi/arii* 

In 1797, as tlie greater part the Dutch possessions in India, Batavia ex¬ 
cepted, were taken, an expedidon was equi])ped against Manilla. The first 
squadron of this expedition sailed to Penang as the point «>f rendezvous ; but 
accounts received from Europe, and the difficulties with Tippoo Sultan, and many 
of the native powers in India, occasioned the intended attack on Manilla to be 
abandoned. Several of the Com])any’s sliips were, however, fitted out ns men of 
war, and tlie zeal and bravery of the commanders and officers received the 
thanks of, and gratuities from, llie Court of Directors. 

In 1798, the late Marquis of Wellesley, as Loid Mornington,vvas appointed 
Governor-General^ and arrived at Calcutta on the 8th May. Voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions were collected in India for the prosecution of the war, and 271,83.'!/., 
of which 159,0.').!/. was from Bengal, 74,945/. from Madras, and 37,835/. from 
Bombay and |)laecs on the western side of India, were remitted this year to 
England. 

On the 21st of I’ebrnary, 179.S, a treaty was concluded with the N.'ib'ob of 
Oiulc, under which the sub.sidiary force was increased to 10,000 men. The 
Nabob agreed to pay 70,00,000 Oude rupees, including some, ttipends and pen¬ 
sions to the Begums, Princes, Ac. This treaty was superseded by another, 
dated November 10, 180], under which districts were ceded in perpetual sove¬ 
reignly to the Company, the annual gross rent of which was estimated at 
1 , 35 , 2 . 1,474 Lucknow rupees, equal to l,'j02,052/. 

After tlie pi acc of Seriiigapatuui, it liecamc manifest that Tippoo Sultan would 
never ho reconciled to the sacrifice which lie was compelled to make for the 
recovery of the extensive dominions which were ceded to the allies in 1792. He 
sent an embassy lo Zeuiaun Mhah, to aiiiiiialc that prince to join in an invasion 
of llindostan. He sent minister to the Mauritiins, ugrccing to conchidcr an 
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oflensive and defensive alliance with the Krench ; to subsidivie and supply such 
troops as the French would send to aid Tippoo against the British in India, for 
which the Sultan declared himself j)reparcd. -A I’rench force was sent from the 
Mauritius accordingly, and landed at Mangalore. Tlie British government in 
India considered these infractions as violations of the tn aties of peace subsisting 
between him and the Company. A treaty was concluded by the Company with 
the Nizam, who had then an army of 14,()0() men, well'Misciplincd, and com¬ 
manded by French officers. By this treaty an increase of the British subsidiary 
force serving with the Nizam vvas increased by 4400 men. This army, which 
reached ITydrabad on the 10th of October, on the 22nd, with the aid of a squadron 
of the Nizam’s cavalry, surrounded the Frencli camp, tiisariucd the Sejjoys, and 
secured the ])ersons of.all the officers. 

The British army from Madras, under the command of (icnorul Harris, 
entered tiie territories of Mysore on the olh of March, 1700, and captured 
several forts. The Bombay army, under Lieutenanl-Ccneral Stuart, mandied 

from Cananorc on the 21st of Feliiuarv, and, on the 0th of March, was attacked 

• ■ 

by Tijjpoo at Sceclaseer, who was defeated, and bis forces dispersed. The Kngli.sli 
invested Seringapatam, and, on tlie -llli of May, tlie place was l:ik< ii by assault, 
and Tippoo Sultan was killed. The los.s of tlie Kiiglisli was trifling. Tliis vic¬ 
tory ended the war, fru-stratod tlie designs of tlie Fretiel*, and the English ac¬ 
quired posses.sion of vast territories and revenues. Tin; sjieeie taken at Scrin- 
gapatam was valued at about 1 (!,00,0tKJ pagodas, and the jew els at about !),()(t,()00. 

Tlie Governor-general placed the descendant of the Rajah, wlio bad been 
dispos.sessed by Ilydcr Ally, on the Musnud, and divided the territories as 
follows : 

He allotted to the East India Coa.pany the province of Canara, and llic 
districts of Coimbatore and Dcramporarn, with all the territory between the 
Company’s jiossessions in the Carnatic and those in the Malabar province ; the 
forts and posts at the heads of the passes above the Ghauts and the Table Land ; 
together w’ith the fortress, city, and l«.laml of Seringapatam, the possession of 
which secures the communication between the territories on liotb coasts, the East 
India Company aetjuiring an auginentation of direct territorial revenues valued at 
the aimual amount of 7,77,1Cauteria pagodas, from w’hich a deduction of 
2,40,(Hl0 was made for tlio maintenanec of tlie families of Ilyder Ally and of 
Tippoo .Sultan. 

The Nizam also acquired .territories yielding .'),;17.'‘132 star pagodas of annual 
revenue., 

•The Mahrattas, although they had taken no part in the war, acquired territo¬ 
ries yielding 3,0.1,957 Cantcria pagodas of annual revenue. 

The country reserved for the Rajah of Mysore, on tlie Table Land, above the 
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Ghauts, with a strong frontier on every side, yielded an annual revenue of 
13,74,076 Canteria pagodas. 

In 1790 , Hindostan was threatened with invasion by Zemaun Shah, and an 
cniba.ssy was sent from Bengal to Persia, wliich induced the King of Persia to 
attack Khorasan. This withdrew Zemaun Shah from his designs upon Hindostan, 
and he cntcrcd_^nto a political and commercial alliance with the British. The 
Frcncli were at the same time excluded from Persia. 

In 1800. a general defensive alliance was concluded at Ilydrabad, between the 
East India Company and the J'fiKam, whereby his highness, in commutation for 
the subsidy payalrle to the f’om])any, ceded in pcri)etual sovereignty, all the ter¬ 
ritories acquiicd by him under the treaty of Seiingajaitam on the 18ih of Mareli, 
1702 ; and also al^thc territories acquired by him under^hc treaty of Mysore, 
on the 22d of June, 1700, with the exceptiim of certain districts situated to the 
northward of the river 'ioombudilndi, which he retained in exchange for the pro¬ 
vinces of Adoni and Nuiidyal; and for all his remaining possessions and dependen¬ 
cies situated to the Simthwaid of that river, and of the river Kri.-tna below its 
jiiuction with the Tomnlnuldriili, llie provinces of Adoni and Nundyal, and all 
the said districts, jiossessions, and dependencies of his highness, situated to the 
southward of the Tooinhuddrah, and of the Kristna below its junction with the 
'I’oombruddidi, irting ceded to the Compai))'. The annual levenues of the coun¬ 
tries ceded, amounted, according to the valuation contained in the schedules, to 
62,7 rupees. 

The Compiuiy granted the Marquis Wellesley, for his services, an annuity 
of »()()()/, out of the territorial revenues of hidia, for the term of twenty years. 

Mr. Henry Dundas having intimated his intention of relinquishing his office 
of President of the Board of Control, the Company gave him an annuity of 
200(>/. during the existence of the Clompany’s limitation of their exclusive trade, 
to be i)aid to him, his executors, or assigns. * 

In conscouencc of the high price of corn in England, the East India Company 
scut out directions, in August, ] 799, to Iiuiifi, to encourage private persons to send 
rice and other grain to England, and the ships importing the same to the United 
Kingdom were to be allowed to carry out cargoes, as formerly»allowed to country 
ships ; and on the 30th of Sopteinhcr, in ordg:to encourage as large an importsition 
aspo.ssible before the ne.xt harvest could begot in, they sentfurtlicr directions to 
India, authorising such ships as l)rou<gbt throe-fourths of their tonmage in rice, to 
bring also such other goods as arc usually imported into this country, with an 
indemnification in ease rice should lie under certain prices on their ^rrival in 
England. They also offered licences to any ships to be sent from England to 
India, for the purpose of hringitig home rice, on very liberal conditions ; but 
under the express stipulation that the ships should be cleared out from tlie 
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Custom House before the 1st of December, 1800, or from any port in the East 
Indies before the 1st of September, 1801.^ Efirgo quantities of rice were in con¬ 
sequence imported from India, chiefly from Rzngal, and between the months of 
June, 1799, and August, 1800, twenty India-built ships returned to India from 
the port of London vvitli cargoes, of which the invoicep amounted to G13,247/. 
12s. Cif., and from tlic Island of Madeira to 110,505/. Os. Gd., and their repairs, 
outfit, and supplies in England to 202,877/. 12.v, 3d. * 

In 1801, Bcncoolen, on the west coast of Sumatra, being a heavy expense 
to the Company, the Court of Directors came to tlie resolution of n ducing the 
establishment there, and other subordinate ])laccs,’and transfcriing the civil 
servants to Madras. 

The civil government of Malabar was also transfei red this .year from Bombay 
to Madras; and the interior administration of the city of Surat .md its dependen¬ 
cies having become vested by treaty in the Coinjiany, the establishment of a chief 
and council was abolished, and a lieutenant-governor, a judge, and magistrate, 
with some subordinate oflicers, were substituted. 

By the preliminaries of peace with France, signed the 1st of October, 1801, 
Great Britain agreed to restore to the French liepublic and her allies all the 
possessions and colonies occupied or eomjucrcd by the I'inglish force in the course 
of the war,with the exception of Ceylon. 'I'lie Cajic of Good IIuj)c was also to 
be opened to the commerce and navigation of the two contracting powers. 

A new treaty was concluded willi the X.djob of Arcot, vesting the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic in the Company, together witli the exclusive 
right to the revcnue.s, paying to the Nabob annually one-liftli of the nett sum col¬ 
lected ; the Company engaged also to pay*the annual sum of 248,142/. in liqui¬ 
dation of the Nabob’s private debts, until paid Pff. These debts were all paid in 
1804, and other debts not included, as jrreviously were agreed to be j>aid, 
for'wliich the annual sum of 3,40,000 pagodas was set apart. 

In 1802, a treaty offensive and defensive was concluded with the Pcisbwa on 
the 31st of December, stijmlating that in consideration of the Comjiany furnishing 
a permanent subsidiary force of not less than 6,000 regular native infantry, with 
war-like stores and'-ainmunition, the Feishwa should assign and cede, in perpe¬ 
tuity to the Company, certain districts in the province of Guzzerat, and the terri¬ 
tories south thereof, which yielded an annual revenue of 26,00,000 rupees. 

The Guicow'ar Rajah in Guzzerat, agreed on the 15th of March to a conven¬ 
tion with the Company for thp assistance of English troops in securing bis right 
as legitimate heir. By this convention he provided for the repayment of the 
expense‘to be incurred l)y the Company by the assignment of certain districts; 
and, for permanently subsidizing a body of troops, the whole expense of xvhich 
was computed at 65,000 rupees per month, for the payment of which lands were 
ceded to the Company. A cession from the former rajah was also recognised by 
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this convention. On the 6th of June following, the war having ended successfullft 
an engagement was entered into jirith the rajah, confirming the former convention, 
and making other cessions of territory, which were finally adjusted on the 21st 
of April, 1805, by a definitive treaty, fixing the amount of the subsidiary force; 
for the expense of which, districts producing a revenue of 131,625/. were ceded 
to the Company. Tlic former cessions were also confirmed, and several districts 
were mortgaged for ihe advances made by the Company. 

On the 17th of February a dreadful fire broke out in Bombay, which destroyed 
the whole of the bazaar, or market-place, the barracks, custom-house, &c. The 
private loss was stated at near 50,00,000 rupees. On the 30th of April a fire broke 
out near the custom-house at Madras, which destroyed immense quantities of 
grain and other merchandise. , 

In this year an arrangement was made for the regulation of the private trade 
between Great Britain and India. It was agreed to by ^le Company that, in 
addition to the 300<J tons of shipping allowed under the 33rd of Geo. III. a 
further amount ol 5000 tons, or as much thereof as would be wanted might sail 
laden with private trade goods only, within the fine weather season. Saltpetre and 
piece-goods were restricted; but all other articles might be laden by them; 
light and heavy goods were to lie assorted by the Company’s officers, and as the 
Company were answerable to the owners for the freight, they were to lade the 
ships if private merchants declined. The ships for this purpose were to be built 
either in England or in India. 

In 1803, the (Company became engaged in a war with the Mahratta Princes, 
Dowlut Rao Scindcah, and llagojce Bounsla, Rajah of Berar, but the countries of 
those princes were rapidly overpowered by the Company’s force, and a peace with 
the Rtijah of Berar wa.s signed on the I7th of December, by which he ceded to the 
English in perpetual sovereignty, the province of Cuttack, including the district 
and f'Tt of Baliisore, “ and all the territories, the revenues of which he had pre¬ 
viously collected, in conjunction with the Soubahdar of the Deccan, together with 
those situated to the westward of the River Wurdah ; and lastly to engage 
never to take, or retain in his service, any Frenchman, or the subject of any other 
European or American power, w'ithout the consent of the British government.” 

A treaty of peace with Scindeah was sjgned on the 30th of December, by 
which he ceded to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, terri¬ 
tories, and rights in the Dooab, situated in northern llindostan, between the 
Rivers Ganges and Jumna; also the fort and territory of Baroach in the Guz- 
zerat, and the fort and territory of Ahmednughur in the Deccan, wi^h all the 
territories which belonged to him before the commencement of the wifr, to4;he 
southward of the Adjuntee Hills, including all the districts betw'een those 
mountains and the River Godavery ; lastly, he agreed to renounce all claims 
upon the Emperor Shah Alum, and never to interfere in the affairs of that 
VOL. IV. 3 E 
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sovereign. Tliis treaty also provided against the employment of Europeans by 
Scindeah. , 

Ce]^on was, in 1795, in consequence of the tvar between England and Holland, 
surrendered in trust for the Prince of Orange, and remained under the presidency 
of Madras until 1799, when it was constituted a crown colqny unconnected with the 
East India Company. In 1803, the King of Kandy, or Candy, commenced 
hostilities against the English territories in Ceylon, and^a British army was 
marched into the interior, which conquered the capital, of Candy, but it was eva¬ 
cuated on account of the unhealthiness of its climate; the other fortresses in 
Candy were also abandoned. 

In February, 1804, a fleet of the Company’s ships homew’ard hound from China, 
consisting of sixteen s(til, under the command of Captain Nathaniel Dance, was 
attacked in the China Sea by a Frcncli squadron under Admiral Linois, consist¬ 
ing of one ship of eighty guns, two heavy frigates, a corvette, and a gun brig. 
Captain Dance met the attack with such clTect and gallantry that Admiral 
Linois hauled off to the eastward under all sail, and the Company’s ships pro¬ 
ceeded safely on their voyage. 

The king conferred the honour of knighthood upon Captain Dance ; and the 
East India Company with the most liberal gratitude for the bravery and good 
conduct evinced by the commanders, officers, and seamcvi, voted :—to Captain 
Dance 2000 guineas, and a piece of plate valued at 200 guineas ; to Captain 
Timins, whose ship, the Royal George, bore the brunt of the action, being the 
leading ship, 1000 guineas, and a piece of plate value 100 guineas ; to each of the 
other commanders 500 guineas, and a piece of plate value 50 guineas ; to the 
officers, petty officers, and seamen of the fleet:—chief officers 150 guineas each ; 
second, ditto, 125 ditto; third and fourth, ditto, 80 ditto; fifth and sixth, ditto, 
50 ditto; pursers and surgeons, 80 ditto; surgeons’ mates, 50 ditto; midshipmen, 
30 ditto; other petty officers, 15 ditto; boatswains, gunners, and carpenters, 
50 ditto; seamen, ordinary seamen, &c., 6 ditto. The Insurance Companies in 
India acted also with liberality to thof,e brave men. 

In 1805, the Company’s affairs were found to be in an embarrassed state, and 
the directors applied to parliament for payment of a large balance, amounting to 
5,570,336/. stated to be due to them from government, on account of advances 
for the public service in India. This claim was referred to a select committee of 
the House of Commons, who reported that, after dividing the expenses, &c., of the 
conque of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands, equally between the crown and the 
Company, deducting the expenses of the troops employed in Egypt, and taking 
ctqdit for the charge against the Company by the pay office, there was a clear 
balance owing to the Company of 2,300,000/. Of this sum 1,000,000/. was paid 
to the Company on account, and in 1806 a further sura of 1,000,000/. 
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In 1806, by the 43rd of Seo. III., chap. 126, a company was formed, bearing 
the title of the East India Dock Company, with powers to make docks and other 
works at Blackwall; tlie preambi'e of which also states—“ Whereas the ships in 
the employ of the East India Company are of a larger size than other vessels 
employed by merchants in trade, and many of them nearly equal in bulk to the 
ships of the line in the royal navy; and whereas the cargoes and merchandise on 
board of such ships .ire of* great value and national importance, and whereas, by 
the present system of loading and discharging the cargoes of such ships, 
the navigation of the River ^'hames is frequently impeded, and delays, losses, 
and inconveniences experienced, and the cargoes of such ships are subject to 
plunder, and the East India Company and owners thereof injured, and the public 
revenue defrauded to a considerable amount; and whereas, if good and sufficient 
wet-docks and basins, with necessary accommodations and requisites for the 
reception of East India ships were made at or near Blackwall, the evils and 
mischiefs aforesaid might be greatly remedied and prevented, &c.’’ This act 
stipulated that, ‘'All ships with cargoes from the East Indies or China must 
unload within the docks, except such part as the commissioners of the customs 
may direct to be unloaded at Long Reach, for lessening the draught of water 
of the ships. 

“ Owners, masters, &c., of ships with East India produce on board, suffering 
them to be unloaded, except as above, to forfeit for every offence 500i. 

“If such ships cannot be unloaded in the docks, commissioners of customs 
may direct where they shall be unloaded in the port of London. 

“ Outward-bound ships to India or China, to load either in the docks, or 
below Limehouse Creek. 

“ Owners, masters, &c., sufliering goods to be loaded, except as above, to 
forfeit 200/. for every offence. 

“ No other than ships in the India trade, or craft at;teuding them, ^cre 
suffered to go into the docks. 

* “Prize ships loaded with East India produce, w’ere subjected to the same 
regulations as ships from India, &c., and to pay the same charge as privilege 
goods. Ships in the East India trade were not required to load or unload in the 
docks. See., for nlore than twenty-one years.” 

In 1807, by the 37th of George III., cliap. 3, the Company was overpowered 
to add 2,000,000/. to their capital stock; a power of which they did not avail 
themselves, preferring to borrow money upon bond, as being more advantageous; 
and parliament enabled them to issue bonds t(f that amount, by the 47th of 
Geo. III., chap. 41. \ . 

In 1808, in a petition from the Company to the House of Common#,* em¬ 
bodied statements, proving that the embarrassments of the Company had not 
originated in any improvidence or mismanagement on their parts, and set 
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forth, That in the course of the last and {>resent war they have incurred various 
exirenses for expeditions from the continent of India to the French, Dutch, and 
Spanish possessrons in the Indian seas, and tcy, Egypt, under the instructions of 
his majesty’s government, which expenses were advanced upon the reliance that 
they were to be fully reimbursed by the public, and ^diffei^nt sums have at 
different times been issued in respect thereof; nevertheless they claim that a 
large balance is still due on that account. \ 

‘‘That they were on the 1st of March last indebted for customs and excise 
770,000/.; and upon an estimate of their pecuniary, transactions, from the Ist of 
March last to the 1st of March, 1799, their payments, including the said duties, 
will exceed the probable amount of their receipts within the same period by the 
sum of 2,433,18d/., not including in the said receipts any part of the balance 
which may appear due by the public to them ; and that it will be highly incon¬ 
venient and disadvantageous that they should raise the whole of that sum by 
the means now in their power. 

“ That they are not conscious of having created or aggravated the financial 
pressure which they now feel, bat that the same has been produced by a com¬ 
bination of the following causes : 

I. “The vast amount of the debt accumulated in India, and the high rate of 
interest it bears, the effects of which have been to intercept the surplus revenue, 
and to occasion large drafts on the home treasury for payment of interest on the 
said debts, as well as payments for political charges appertaining to the Indian 
territory, out of the home funds. 

II. “ The very large sums advanced for the expeditions from India before 
mentioned, part of which was borrowed in India at a high rate of interest. 

III. “ The deterioration occasioned in their affairs by a state of European 

war, imder these heads : • 

‘r‘ First, in freight and demuirage, which, in fourteen years, have created an 
increased expense of 7,900,000/. Secondly, in the increased cost of the manu¬ 
factures of this country exported by them, to the annual amount, on tliC average 
of thirteen years, of 1,G90,000/. sterling; which increase has not been counter¬ 
balanced by an incr§ase in the selling prices abroad of the same goods, nor by 
diminution in the cost of goods purchased abroad for importation into Europe; 
and thirdly, in diminution of jirofits oh the Indian investments homeward-bound. 

IV. “ The large supplies in goods and bullion sent out to India and China, 
between the years 1802 and 1806, exceeding very considerably the returns which 
have been made them in the’corresponding number of years. Those supplies 
were originally furnished for the purpose of increasing the investments; but 
great'part thereof, particularly the bullion, was absorbed by the expenses of the 
war then carried on against Uie Malirattas; and, in 1805, to aid the Indian 
finances, they sent large supplies of bullion, besides the usual exports of goods. 
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which latter were also to assiet the mlinufactureB of Great Britain^ continued to 
be exported upon an extended |cale to India and China in 1806, all which 
exports in the said several years* are among the more immediate causes of the 
pressure now felt upon the home finances of the Company, the returns hitherto 
received for the said exports falling, as already observed, far short of their 
amount. 

V. “ The comparatively small investments which were sent home from India 

during the years 1803, 1804, and 1805 ; whereas, if investments in proportion, 
even to the amount usual in.preceding years, had been sent home, they could 
then have been sold, and would have produced a considerable influx of money 
into the home treasuiy, which would have been ready to have counteracted the 
effects of the very small sales which, in the present state Europe, can only be 
made, and which tend to the further embarrassment of the affairs of the 
Company. ^ 

VI. “ That anterior to the period 1802, mentioned under the fourth head, and 
during a period of ten years, 1797 to 1807, the advances made out of the funds 
at home, for supplies sent to India and China, for payment of bills of exchange 
drawn from tliencc, and for sums paid in Knglund on account of political and 
military charges, appertaining to the Indian territory, have very largely exceeded 
all the returns received in the corresponding period from the said countries, 
which, by an account carefully made out, appear to be'indebted to the home con¬ 
cern in the said period, upwards of 5,000,000/. sterling. 

“That they do not presume to re«iiKst the interposition of the House to aid 
them in their present emergency, without, at the same time, showing their un¬ 
questionable ability to discharge all their present debts in England, and to repay 
whatever the House may in their wisdom think fit to assist them with ; for, 
independent of the Indian debt, which they submit is justly chargeable on the 
Indian territory, they beg leave to state, that on the Ist of March last, the ^bm 
total of all debts, carrying interest, and not carrying interest, owing in England, 
then amdhntcd to 9,122,624/. (not inclui^ng the amount of their capital stock, 
but including the debts hereinbefore mentioned to be due to his majesty for 
customs and excise), and the sum owing by the public to the Company, faking 
the same as it stands in the annual account^at 2,460,000/., and other good debts 
owing to them in England, together with the value of goods now unsold in the 
warehouses, and of the houses, warehouses, and other property in En<^and, 
amounting to the sum of 14,149,623/.; and moreover, they ceitaiidy expect 
further goods from India and China in the course of the present ye^r, to the 
amount of 5,271,000/., which added to the last-mentioned sum, will m&ke tfaflir 
actual property in England amount to 19,420,623/., from which the debts a?ore- 
said being deducted, there will remain a balance of 10,298,002/.; but takiiig only 
the amount of the goods now unsold iu their warehouses, and the amount to be 
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expected in the course of the year, bein^ 5,271,(XK)/., both will make an aggre¬ 
gate of property amounting to 13,086,305/.; and if from this be deducted the 
estimated amount of sales in the course of the. year, there will still remain at the 
end of the year, goods to the amount of 8,307,092/. as a security for any loan 
that may be made. ^ 

They, therefore, pray that the House will be pleased to take the matters 
aforesaid into their consideration, and to grant such relief ki the premises as their 
case may require, and to the House shall seem meet.” 

This petition was referred to the Select Committee, who reported that there 
was 1,500,019/. owing to the Company, a considerable doubtful balance being 
still left open for discussion. In consequence of this report, 1,500,000/. was paid 
under the authority of Parliament. 

The peace and good understanding which had long been maintained between 
the Company and the Rajah of Travancore was interrupted this year. The war 
with Tippoo Sultan, which ended in the year 1792, was ostensibly caused by the 
attack made by that prince on Travancore, then in alliance with the Company. 
It was, therefore, decided that the Rajah of Travancore, as well as the Nabob of 
Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, should contrii)ute towards the expenses of the 
war. His share was calculated at half the amount of his nett revenues. The 
last payment of any amount was made in 1792—1793. A small contribution was 
received on the following'year. After this period, the settlement of this account 
with the rajah was transferred from Madras to Bombay ; and during the three 
years, 1794—1795 to 1796—1797, nothing was paid by him. In 1795, a per¬ 
manent treaty was concluded with the rajah, in which it was stipulated that a 
subsidiary force should be furnished by the Company for his service, for which 
was to be paid annually the expense of the same. No payment was made under 
this treaty till 1797—1798. From 1798—1799 to 1806 the amount of tiie 
subsidy, fixed at 42,914/., was set off in the accounts with the rajah for pepper, 
furnished by him under contract. In 1805, another treaty was entered into with 
him for increasing the subsidiary force, and adding to the subsidy the amount of 
45,186/. for the expense of it; but no payment was made on account of the 
additional subsidy for nearly tw'O years subsequent to the conclusion of the 
treaty, although the half of it was remitted for that period.' In 1808, through 
the intrigues of rajah’s dewan, disturbances occurred, and ended in direct hostility 
to the Company, which were soon put down, and the rajah compelled to make 
considerable payments in discharge of the arrears due by him. 

A detachment of the Madras army took Tranquebar, the principal settlement 
of Denmark in the East Indies. About the same time, Serhampore, in Bengal, 
surrendered to the British forces. 

In 1809, the Company sustained heavy losses in their shipping, more parti- 
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cululy in the homeward-bouml bound ships from Bengal; of these, three were 
lost in 1808, and four in 1809, of ^hich no account has ever been received.* 

In 1810, the Company presented to the House of Commons a supplement to 
their financial report of 1808, in which they stated the embarrassments they were 
subjected to by the' remittances of the Indian debt, the great losses sustained in 
their shipping, &c., andjretitioncd for a temporary assistance by loan. In conse¬ 
quence of which, govjernment, under the 50th Geo. III., chap. 114, issued exche¬ 
quer bills to the amount of 1,500,000/. for the use of the Company. 

The islands of France and. Bourbon, the last possessions of the French in the 
Eastern seas, were taken by the British on the 10th of December. The principal 
Dutch settlements in the Eastern islands were also taken by the British. 

In 1811, the transfer of the debt owing in India to England, and bearing in¬ 
terest from eight to ten per cent, having still gone on in rapid progression, and 
government being convinced that the operation, with whatever temporary incon¬ 
venience it might be attended, would be permanently beneficial to the Company’s 
concerns, passed the act, 51st Geo. 111., chap. 64, authorising the Company to 
issue bonds to the amount of 2,000,000/. 

Batavia surrendered to the British on the 8th of August, 1811, without oppo¬ 
sition ; and the remaining Dutch part of Java was soon after taken possession of. 

The ships in the service of the Company in 1810-11, on the outward and 
homeward-bound v«)yages, were 104, and their chartered tonnage amounted to 
90,272 tons, viz. 


* The following! is a slatcnieiit of tlic losses sustained in the years 1S07-1808 and J808-I809, 
taken from the aceotiiits rendered to parliament:— 


£. 


Wtilpolr, lost off Marf^ate, homeward-hound, value of her cargo. 11,706 

Admiral Gardner, lost on the (ipodwin Sands, outward-bound. 87,897 

liritannitt, Compain’s own ship, including her cargo. 117,8‘iO 

Tfavem, lost outward-hound, in the Bay of Bengal. 14,558 

lAird Nelson, parted from tlie fleet homeward-bound, in November, 

1808, in a violent gale of wind, not since heard of, supposed to liave 

foundered, and all hands perLshed. 6<%468 

Fj^enment, do. do. do. 12,470 

Glorji, do. do. do. 11,875 

C'fl/cMttrt, parted company from the fleet homeward-bound, in March, 

1809, in a tremendous gale of wind, not since heard of, supposed 

to have foundered, and all hands perished.. I38,01.'i 

Rev/ral, * do. do. do. 185,601 

Huclwss (if Gordon, do. do. •• do... 100,540 

fnidy Jane Dundni, do. do. edo. 51,816 

Europe, taken outward-bound, and carried into Mauritius. 154,398 

Strealham, do. do. do. 154,502 

Asia, lost in proceeding up Bengal River, outward-bound. 43,011 


Forming a total in two years of fourteen ships, valued at.1,048J077 

_ So nnprettedented a lo.ss of ships occasioned a particular inquiiy on the part of the Coi^ny 
1^0 the causes of these disasters; from which it appeared that they were owing chiefly to extra¬ 
ordinary tempests, or to the captures of the enemy, and not to any defect or errors in the struc- 
ture, rauipment, or loading of the sliips, or to any want of skill or conduct in the commanders 
and officers of them_ Milburn. 
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Ships. 

Tons. 

Tons. Ships. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3.3 each 

1200 . . 

is 39,600 I each 

889 . 

889 

1 . 

1242 . 

1,242 13 i 

820 . . 

10,660 

1 

1198 

1,198 7 . 

818 . 

6.726 

1 . 

1140 . 

1,140 I . 

756 . . 

756 

1 

1000 . . 

1,000 39 small or extra ships, whose char 

. 

6 . 

950 . 

5,700 tered tonnage 

amounted to 

22,368* 


Of this branch of the Company’s concerns. Lord Cajtlereagh, in the year 
1803, spoke as follows: 

“ The shipping in the service of the East India Coriipany is such as to consti¬ 
tute a magnificent property, and a great naval force"; it is of a nature to be at any 
time converted into a great addition to the naval force of the empire ; it is com¬ 
posed of upwards of 100 ships, bearing 90,000 tons’ burden, and manned with 
7000 seamen. These riiay be arranged in tliree classes; the firat, containing ships 
of 1200 tons, may, upon a public exigency, be armed as ships of the line; the 
ships of 800 tons may be employed as frigates, and those of 500 tons as sloops 
of ■war.” 

The following is a list of factories establi.shed in various parts of India in the 
year 1813, at all of which the Company had an establishment of European 
servants. Under the presidency of Bengal, the subonlinate factories of Ben.vres, 
BaULEAH, lluHRIAL, IIuRRlPAUL, J (J.VGYPORE, KeERPORK, MiONAPORE, 
Luckipore, Chittagong, Cossimbpzar, Co-mercoli.y, Malda, 1’atna, 
TIadnagore, Riingpore, Santipore, Bcrron, Dacca, Soonamookey, Mow, 
COSSIPORE, EtaWAII, CaLPY, CoRRl’CKPORE. 

Under the presidency of Fort iSt. George, or Madras, the subordinate factories 
of TiNSEVELLY, KaMNAD, SaI.EM, NaGORK, CuUDAI-ORE, PlILlCAT, Madde- 
POLLAM, Mausulipatam, Ingeham, Vizagapatam, Ganjam, Devicotta. 

Under the presidency of Bombay the subordinate factories of Scindy, or 
Tattaii, Cutch, Amedarao, Surat, Cambay, Brouera, Baroacii, Carwar, 
Tellicherry, On’ore, Barceloru, RIangai.ore, Calicut, Cranganore, 
Cochin, Anjengo. Including also ail other places where pepper w'as.produced 
in the earlier periods. 


* The following is •■x list of the number of ships whicli were lamichwl in the River Thames 
for the Company’s service, with tlicir tonnage, in e.'»ch year, from 1770 to 1811 inclusive:— 


years. 

Sbip«. 

Toooasrc 


number. 

tOON. 

1770. 


3.<K)1 

I7JI. 

11 


1772. 

7 


ms. 

2 

2s‘101 

1774. 

, 1 

l7G 

1775. 

1776,. 

1771. 

^nnne. 

none. 

7 

9,640 

1778. 

6' 

4,605 

1779. 

0 

4,010 

17H0. 

II 

6,704 

17Ht. 

16 

12,469 

Carried 
forwrd. 

71 

G«,«T 


YEARS. 

Ship*. 

1i»nna>*e 


nutubtr. 

tfltlM. 

Drought 



foi wd.. 

71 

56.047 

1762. 


6,375 

I7H3. 

• 5 

3,982 

1764. 

a 

2,324 

1765. 

6 

6.404 

1780. 

13 

10,366 

I7S7. 

6 

7,550 

1766. 

3 

3.555 

1760. 

3 

3,305 

1700. 

5 

6,054 

1791. 

none. 


Carriad 



futivd. 

127 

ldti,5H4 


YEARS. 1 Ship.. 

Tonnairr 


nuuibi'r. 

lOUH. 

Bruofthr 



forwd.. 

127 

100,564 

1792. 

4 

4,992 

1793. 

none. 


1794. 

2 

2.292 

1795. 

1 

1,439 

1796. 

17 

19.606 

I7»7. 

4 

5,230 

J796. 

6 

4.766 

1790. 

10 

6,201 

1600. 

5 

5,665 

1801. 

8 

6,006 

Carru’d 



forwd* 

184 

lGfi.684 


YEARS. 

Shipa. : 

Tnnnase 

Brought 

DiimbiT. 

tons. 

forwd.. 

164 

166,664 

1862. 

16 

14,662 

1603. 

4 

2,065 

16m. 

6 

4,696 

1605. 

2 

1,638 

1600. 

1 

1,273 

1607. 

none. 

1606. 

3 

3,097 

1609. 

1 

620 

1610. 

1 

955 

1611. 

6 

6,629 

Total... 

224 

202,061 
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Under Bencoolen, on Sumatra, the’subordinatc residencies of Moco Moco> 
IprOE, Cattown, Saloomah, Marina, Crooe, Tappanooly, Padang. 

The Company had then also afetablishmcnts at Pulo Penang, or Prince of 
Wales’ Island, in the Straits of Malacca; and at several of the Eastern or Spice 
Islands; at Bu8hire,*in thq Gulf of Persia; and Canton, in China. 

Of the factories under the respective governments of Madras and Bengal, 
many included from hfty to 100 miles of country; so that under each factory 
there was of necessity a nymbcr of minor* factories, situated in the principal 
manufacturing towns, for the purpose of collecting the produce of those places, 
and of forwarding them to the head factory to which they are attached, from 
whence they were ultimately consigned to the respective presidencies, to which 
the principal factories are subordinate. , 

During the year 1813, the Company’s stock formed a capital of six millions 
sterling, into which all persons, natives or foreigners, males or females, bodies 
politic or corporate (the Governor and Company of the Bank of England only 
excepted), have, libeity to purchase without limitation of amount. Act 9 and 
10 'William 111. chap. 44. Charter, 5th of September, 1698. 

On the mode of conducting the affairs of the Oriental possessions, Lord 
Castlcrcagh, in the House of Commons, on the 22nd of March, 1813, said, 

“ T/ie mode of government adopted hy the East India Company has raised and 
preserved an empire unprecedented in the history of the world; and they have go¬ 
verned the people under their control, on a principle eminently calculated to produce 
the happiness of the governed. I do not believe the history of the world has ever 
produced its parallel ; a system by which a population of fifty millions of native 
subjects are governed, while the civil officers of the Company, by whom the govern¬ 
ment is conducted, does not exceed siitven hundred; and this, too, under a government, 
than which there never was a milder, nor one by which the happiness of the people 
is more consulted ” • 


CHAPTER IV. 

STATISTICS OF THE TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF THE EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND 

OTH F.R ORl KNTA L»ST ATES. 

In 1813, the charter of the Company having terminated, a new’ one was granted 
for a period of twenty years. Several complaints were urged against the mono¬ 
poly of trade possessed by the Company ; and to tbfe monopoly was attributed 
the limited trade to India and China. Private merchants and manufacturers 
claimed a share in the trade, and a repeal of the monopoly; but the Compdhy 
resisted so far, on the granting of the new charter, that they obtained a prolon¬ 
gation of the exclusive trade to China to the 10th of April, 1831, with three 
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years’ notice. The trade to India was opened, under certain conditions, to all 
private traders, with the limitation, that private individuals should trade, directly 
only, with the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Penang; that 
vessels fitted out by them should not be under 350 tons’ burden, that they 
should abstain, unless allowed by the Company, or t^e Board of Control, from 
engaging in the coasting trade of India and China. 

The committee of the Lords on the foreign trade of 'r.he country, printed in 
May, 1821, reported, that “the greatly increased consumption of British goods in 
the East, since the commencement of free trade, .cannot be accounted for by the 
demand of European residents, the number of whom does not materially vary ; 
and it appears to have been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general 
use of the natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone is 
stated, since the first opening of the trade, to have been augmented from four to 
^ve fold (it is now ^augmented from ffty to sict^ fold). The value of the mer¬ 
chandise exported from Great Britain to India, which amounted, in 1814, to 
870,l77f-, amounted in 1819, to .3,052,741/.; and although the market appears 
then to have been so far overstocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one- 
half in the exports of the following year, that diminution appears to have taken 
place more in the articles intended for the consumption of Europeans than of 
natives; and the trade is now stated to the committee, by the best informed persons, 
to be reviving. When the amount of population, and the extent of the country 
over which the consumption of these articles is spread, are considered, it is ob¬ 
vious that any facility which can, consistently witl» the political interests and 
security of the Company’s dominions, be given to the private trader, for the dis¬ 
tribution of his exports, by increasing the number of ports at which he may have 
the option of touching in pursuit of a market, cannot fail to promote a more ready 
and extensive demand. 

' The East India Company continued, however, their commercial residents, with 
large establishments in the principal commercial entrepots, and the private traders 
complained, usually with justice, of tjie interference, and loss caused By the Com¬ 
pany’s residents; and it was admitted by the Marquis Wellesley, “ that the inti¬ 
mation of a wish, from the Company's resident is always received as a command 
by the native manufacturers and producers.” ‘ 

This monopoly of trade cannot, however, be said to have been for a long period 
otherwise than unprofitable to the Company, as traders. It was rather an engine 
of political power, by excluding private enterprise. 

In 1832 and 1833, the policy of renewing the charter having been under the 
■cpnsideration of Parliament j and the Act of the 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 35, renewing 
the charter until 1854, abolished the Company’s trading powers .—See that Act 
hereafter. 
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The territories comprised within the'sovereignty of the East India Company, 
and the dates of their acquisition, are seen by the following list:— 


1688. Bombay. 

1757. The twenty-four Pergunnahs. 

1759. Masulipatam, &c. 

1760. Burdwan, Midnaporg, and Chitta¬ 

gong. 

1765. Bengal, Bebar, atui 9rissa. 

1765. Jaghire, near Madras. 

1766. Northern Circars 

1775. Zamindary of Benares. 

1776. Island of Salsetle. 

1778. Nagore. 

1786. Pulo-Penang. 

1788. Guntoor Circar. 

1792. Malabar, Dindigulj Salem, &c. 

1799. Coimbatore, Canara, Wynaad, and 

Tanjore. 

1800. Nizam’s acquisitions from Tippoo 

Sultan. 

1801. Carnatic, Goruckpore, Lower Dnoab, 

Bareilly, &c. 

1802. Districts in Bundelcund. 

1803. Kuttack, Balasorc, Upper Dooab, 

Delhi, &c. 


1805. Districts in Guzerat. 

1815. Ktimaon, and part of Nepaul. 

1817. Saugur, Huttah, Darwar, &c. 

1818. Candeish, Ajmere, districts on ti c 

Nerbudda, Sumbhulpore, Patna, 
Puonah, Konkun, Southern Mah- 
ratta Country. 

1 85o. Lands in Southern Konkun. 

1822. Districts in Bejapore, and Ahmed- 
nuggur. 

1824. Island of Singapore. 

1825. Malacca. 

1826. Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, Ye, Ten- 

nasscrim, Sic. 

1832. Cachar, 

1834. Coorg, Loodhiana, and adjoining 
district. 

183.>. Jyuteeah. 

1839. Aden. 

1840. Kurnoul. 

1841. Jalown. 

1843. Scinde. 


Add to these the territories acquired by the victories in the Punjab, with the 
dependent and occupied states, and the llritish empire in India may be said almost 
to include the vast regions from the Himalaya Mountains south to Cape 


Comorin. 


It is not within the object of the account we have undertaken to give 
statistically of British India, to comprehend more than a view of the trade, 
navigation, finances, commercial regulations, and resources of that empire. 
The political power of Great Brjtain in India, and the moral responsibility which 
devolves on those who undertake the administration of that vast dominion, and 
of the many nations which comprise its population of probably more than one 
hundred millions, must, therefore, constitute subjects of more extensive inquiry 
and consideration. 
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1^2^ 734,736 867,652 646,697 ‘ 893,540 
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Ships sent 
from Buk- 
Itud to tl^ 
Bast Indies 
in Chioo. 

Goods oufj 
Bull too 
Bx ported 

YEARS. 

From March 
to March. 

No. tons. 
4,975 

£ 

316,813 

834,496 

1690-1 . 

23 O.tOfl 

169i<-8 . 

81 8,685 

3I5,SIG 

1G98--3. 

88 

488,147 

l693~-4 . 

U ' S,M5 

520.341 

1604—5. 

13 7.778 

041i;899 

1695—6 . 

6 3.380 

298,958 

1(596—7 . 

6 ' 8,908 

157.491 

1697—8. 

* , H76 

30,239 

1698-0 . 

4 055 

131,692 

IUOO'1700 .... 


Amount of the principal Articles of Export in the undermentioned Periods, viz 


_ YEAR S._ 

PERIODS FRO.H 


Lead. 

Copper. 
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OKIKNl'AI. COMMl^CE. 































































































































OKlBNf'AL COMMERCE. 


tbe principal Articles, the produce of Asia, Imported into and Re-exported from Great li 
alue of each Article, as far as the same can be ascertained i-om Authentic Documents presented to 1 
No. 333 and 337; 1813, No. 191; 1818, No. 413; 1820, No. 233 and 237; 1821, No. 4 


A Vinr during Thirty Yean, b 

from i79l to tHit (1812 and 1813 

«(>epird).-Of the Value of the * View during Three I'erioda of Ten Yean, ealh of the Value of 
prlucipal Artiolea, the produce of principal Articiei^ the produce of Aaia. 


Re-aported from Great 
Biitaitt to all Rarta of the 
World. 


Difference during 1 
of Ten Yean, caci 
importa and the 
Irom Great Britaii. 
cipal Articica, the 
Aaia, abowiug the 
in Great Br 












COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OP BRITISH INDIA' 


», Bhowing tbe whole Cousumption from 1791 to 1822, both inclusive, specnfybg the Species, Q 
by the House of Commons to be printed during, the last Thirty Years. (See Sessional ^po; 
824, No. 264). Signed, William Ibvino, Inspector^G^eral of Imports and Esports. 


—■ ■ ■ r 

View doling Thirty Yeara, 
n 1791 tn 1333 (1313 and 1813 
cluaive).—Of the quantity of 
principal Articlea, tho pro- 
once of Aaia. 

lA Tiew doriog Three Periedo of Ten Yeent, each of the Qnan- 
^ titles m the jprineipal ArticUM, the produce of Ania. 

• 

OilTerenoe daring Thro 
of Ten Yearit, each bejK 













III 

sis 

aM M 

5*S 9 

&*» 

jsa 

a Ji 9 « 

.si-s"s 

« s ^ s 

iijp 

I'if 

• 

Imported into Great Britain 
from Eaitt India and China. 

Ke^ported from Great 
Britain to utl Part* of tbe 
World. 

from Gnwt Britain, of 
cipai Aittciei, the p: 
Asia, ahowing the Con 
in QruaC BritaiK 


KB 

1801 

to 

1810 

1811, and 
from 1814 
to 1822 

1701 

to 

1800 

to 

1810 

1811, and 
from 1614 

10 1822. 

1701 

to 

1800 

1801 

to 

1810 

: 

antlty. 

qimotity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity- 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 



3.079,150 

2,811,001 


1,263,044 

3,461,526 

1,727,239 

398,9.58 

763,96% 

1,9)6,241 

7611.837 

498,079 



2,432.407 

993^546 

438,999 

1,259,715 

390,5.54 

701,195 

1,514,226 

1,340,658 

48,445 

558,520 


114,150 

5.254,616 

859,534 

941,205 

1,925,184 

3,247.761 


2,830,884 

81,401 

410,956 


173,155 

024,670 

8,764,365 

4,r>54,099 

407,700 

469,080 

2;on ,,508 
1,220,810 

2,838,326 

1,693,556 

3,640..12l 

2,110,313 

1,316,216 

660,371 

3,814,404 

1,670A19 

3.033,345 

2,223,509 

' only 407790 

„ 469,980 


203,490 

1,080,378 

123,112 

161,302 

240,836 

798.3.82 

125,182 

204,600 

750,506 

39.120 

36,146 



50,416,554 

2.16,740.034 

19,329,981 

58.96,1.854 

2I7,H62,fd3 

672,469 

2,534,439 

56,208,646 

18.617.912 

30,438,419 


I1H,K42 

5,834,394 

7,284,448 

954,496 

2,800,961 


626,062 

2,018.113 

3,190,2)9 

33,739,082 

326,434 

783A48 


715,400 


30,428,288 

20,021.360 

163,267 

d5,i30 531 

49,663,517 

13,684,165 

83,788 

18,862,873 

7>237el95 

16,20^,058 


917,140 

630,892 

307,757 

](id.425 

614,457 

98.332 

«7,«7S 

79.«7t 

71,093 


&49.060 

MO,372 

4,808,697 

931.784 

1A14.942 

3.182,343 

5.5,387 

55,0;6 

729,909 

876.3^ 

1,479.866 


546.577 

1,885,808 

115,304,818 

■ Bi'iiiWilll 

533,083 

721,803 

2,288,691 

224,574 

343,168 

27W,799 

1,318,046 

30B.S08 

381,615 


700.6U1 

36,404,863 

47,135,263 

47,8.58,273 

56,716,145 

36,664,078 


10,471,185 

20,260,474 


135,025 

24,425,286 

6.709,739 

13,551,475 

11,868,927 

6,714,623 

6,562,943 

11,016,324 

6,816,010 

only 5.709.792 

031 ./24 

3,737.424 

1,204.300 

3,703,427 

1.184,077 

2,917.025 

144,220 

2,565,121 

1,089.820 

82,483 

1,138 306 

94,237 t 


084,737 

5,576,71,5 

4,509,022 

1,450.<)27 

5,716,785 

637,393 

1,495,681 

5,443,241 

813,684 

1,411,944 1 


033,375 

la.OSl.GM 

3,861,711 

f>,264,9l9 

S.791,r>sp 

7,890,697 

A879,779 

4,156,561 

4,002,324 

752.140 

»,869,< 

.312,513 

1,655,815 

656,098 

565,529 

812,kco 

904,124 

365.867 

577.02G 

722 022 

sap.eej 

264,994 


HIJ.004 

7,077 

1,085,017 

173,780 

416,069 

1,2.52,24.5 

36,670 

168,681 

5.51,726 

137,110 

247,388 


8.17,523 

3,547,171 

6,310,352 

1,880,154 

762,506 

♦2,477,437 

8,499,931 
1,.528,528 

324,448 


2,266,4.53 

l..'il».709 

1.515,167 


342,382 

659,726 

2,682,5.50 

1,051,248 

59,081 

136,711 

463,934 

703425 

, iliw 


407,608 

8.572 

16,249.096 

4,529,771 

4,387,925 

8,489,972 

411,361 

210,403 

536,808 

4,1)8,410 

4,177,522 


.508,280 

7,373 

3,440,007 

1,11.5,770 


I,697.6:0 

49A91 

32,049 

7A733 

l,Ofi6,17» 

7.52,851 


431,820 

1.756,656 

675,17.1 


77.1,252 

1.589,771 

462,941 


980,200 

605 A65 

465,743 


[sDall 

11I.44MW 

616,242,616 

1199,749.001 

255.234,667 

272,704,072 

27,3(61 ,.537 

37.992,862 

463)53725 172.350.464 

217,301 805 

s 

350 348 

8,885 


I 2,389,662 


6,133A07 

1.148,912 

1,717.971 

4,882 002 

1.240.7-50 

108,804 



• IN. per Ib.; in tISS, Si. Sd. per lb.; in 17811; te. 5d. per Ib. Set clorri (nerage price, 4e. per lb.); in ISSS, Se. Sd. per lb. on. 
'. M the laet India Cnmpiny’a ealea wae, in 1787, 3S>. 4d. per Ib. | in 1S04, 43a. 3d. per Ib.; in IKOd, BOa per lb.; and the av 
I. Ste rice (average pride, SOs. per cart.); aince 1330, the loweat, 7a. per ewt.; the bigheat, 13a. per cwt.; in 1788, 38a. per cw 
net.; tbe bigheat, 33a. per ewt. The aceounta ordered by the Houae of Commeni to be printed, May 8, 1833, No. 313 (aca page 
dia article Imported or re.e]ipertad, to conttnue to take the aggrggate value adopted officially in the diifovnt aceounta preaen' 
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tlie produce of China, Imported (from Asia) into and Re-exported from Great Brifrdn (to 
I Year, from 1791 to 1822, both inclusive ; specifying the Specie, Quantity, and Value (at a 
1 Article, as far as the same can be ascertained from Authentic Documents presented to Par- 
Years (in the number printed at the bottom of each Sessional Report, Paper, &c. ; 1808, No. 
1818, No. 413; 1820, No. 233 and 257; 1821, .No. 476; 1823, No. 313. 
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SoMMABY Recapitulation of the Value of all Merchandise, the Produce of the East 
Indies and China, Imported into and Re-exported from Great Britain, and the 
Amount of Duty of Customs ai^ Excise ip each Year, from 1791 to 1822, both 
inclusive. 


« 

TOTAL 
of the 

Value of Merchandise, 

* the Frodui‘4s of 

East Indies and China. 

Diiference 

AMOUNT OF DUTIB8 OP 

Y B A B 8. 

Imports and 
Re-exports, 
shnwitig the 
arc TAfie 
Cflnstimption 

Customs 

and 

Excise. 

Ciistoma upon ExeUia Unty 
(too«is on 

Imimrtecttrom; East India 
l^st India Company's 


Imported. 

Expoited. 

of 

Orest Britain. 

and China. 

Tea Bale only. 


.£ ^ 

£ 

X 

.€ 


X 

1701 ... 

MHi.Ml 

1,784,007 

4,047.104 

1.204,080 

802.741 

401,345 

ir»8. 


1,8M,20() 

2,012,541 

l,|8i:,<W0 

7U.27« I 

472,763 

I7M.1. 

11 

il.KOM.OHO 

2,221,127 

.5,»70,0ir 

l»:i7.5,40.5 

8<m[64.5 

611,850 

17{».'> -. 

2,402,8.51 

7,405,188 

1,744,.51)3 

],OI.5..547 

72i»,01H 

I7W. 

.'i.OtW.y-IH 

2,83l.«86 

.1,070,.5«3 

2,240, UKl 

i,4:i:>,or»6 

813,200 

1707 .. 

0,622,IMI 

;i,:iu.5,.58« 

3,120.574 

2,iM«,no 

1,153,113 

1,023,276 

17!W. 

13,IOI.M4 

3.:i02,UIU 

0,7:10,015 

2,001 ,<;8o 

1130.417 

1,161 26:< 

I7a». 

7.17‘I,<;:I5 

10,421 

4,168,214 

2.451,830 

1,272,307 

1,179,272 

IHOO. 

8.667,Ortft 

4,407,117 

4,140,030 

1,877,009 

724,203 

1.152,810 

1801 .. 

8,887,315 

.2,005.050 

4.022.280 

2,121.820 * 

701.474 

1.133.352 

IH«*2.. 

•I, lbl..324 

a,*H»5,22r> 

.5,IO(i.<KlO 

1,004.004 

602.!}22 

1,.102,072 

JH03 . 

10,7iAl,08r 

3.527,020 

7,2.5:1.101 

2.0.53,238 

586,118 

2,(M».120 


U,r>K 

4.147,103 

.5,43.5.100 

3.006,706 

617,073 

2.350,633 

IHO'*... 

in,KMi,ioo 

3.422.K0<» 

7,4f.8.354 

3,0:iH,417 

728,2.52 

2.01».ld5 



2.030,701 

3.02.5,801 

3,7.51,035 

7.■•9 401 

2,901.634 

I8U7 .... 


2,325,(,85 

4,»7:1,21.1 

3,710,327 

fi!l7,777 

3,018,550 

IKIIH. 

10.580,141 

2.510.UU2 

8,048.140 

4.126,004 

r:i6,307 

3,200,687 

1800 ... 

0.020,4<i.‘l 

3,420,7.53 

2,.5'‘0,7I0 

3.47H.K32 

713,4«7 

2.706,365 

IHIO. 


2,404,51(1 

li,.510.131 

4,168,830 

73i.»V4 

3,133,436 

1811 . 

7. iio.aao 

2.0181,0.10 

6.358,001 

3,407,18.5 

707,005 

2.789A80 

1814 . 

ll.2KM,.555 

.5,rr50.HU:i 

5.f?i9.002 

4,088,672 

1,010,008 

3.678,664 

IKlIi . 

12,02.1 MU 

5,MW 751 

7.110,838 

4,:«»7,927 

9117.347 

3,:i70..580 

iHin. 

i:i,'i5«,224 

.5.,5I.1.0‘23 

8.(ll.5.:i0l 

3,612.277 

807.347 

2,714.030 


12,160,502 
12.21> 1.4.54 

4,,5.53 .507 

7.00.5,0t>.5 

3 7<*K..5|.5 

985,114 

986,7.58 

8.783.101 

3,090,4.53 

1818. 

4,k:»2.3I2 

7,4.10,112 

1,086.205 

»KI0. 

i2.0H<i.nui 

4,.102,1 II 

7,007.50.5 

4.0.56,100 

081,161 

3,(HiH,948 

I8‘2<». 

|2.27M.(iH2 

4.«.2I,127 

7.«54,.5.55 

3.700 036 

614.272 

.1,086^64 

IM2I . 

I0,l2(i,lfi7 

I.30.5.O50 

.5,7:4«,.501 

3.018.061 

673,.57.5 

3,244,486 

. 

8,871.800 

,1,011 782 

4,027,081 

4,132,887 

744,840 

.1,:iKH,()47 


Noi It.—in «>f tint ticiicral df^triicfion of the biwks »nrt flocunientn by 6re (1814) at the Custom lioiiM) 

I London, u» account ban htM^ii picaviited to Parliaiiiont for the >oura 1813 and 1813. 
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OBtEKrAL COMMERCE. 


Statement of the Amount of Duties of Customs received upon Sixty principal 
Articles Imported into Great Britain from the East Indies and Cliin^ in each Year from 
1814 to 1822, both inclusive, as far as the stme can be ascertained from Authentic 
Documents presented to Parliament and ordered 6y the House of Commons to be printed, 
the 3rd of July, 1820, No. 234, and 5tli of May, 1823, No. 313 ; signed by William 
Irving, Inspector-general of the Imports and Exports of Great Birtain. 


ARTICLES. 

1814 


ISIS 1 

1SI6 1 


£ 


iC 1 

£ 

Aloes 

700 

1,153 

i 1,1.59 

Asaaioclitta. . 

, 3«3 

400. 

17*; 

Barilla and alkalis. 

1,066 

2,927 

l».57l 1 

Benjamin 

7:iH 

1,0731 

918' 

Borax ... 

a, mi; 

2.«K«, 

3,133' 

Camphor. 

3,349 

i.»i;i> 

2.014, 

Canes.... 

913 

1,686 

1,775! 

Cardamoms . 

695 

4111 

3411 

Carpets. 

1 30 i 

344 

312' 

Cassia, buds... 

1 30 

168 

205; 

-lignea. 

; l,06H 

3,233 

3.749 


1 H73 

471: 

995j 

Cinoamon... 

; H,Oi.1 

1,115 

I,J54’ 

Cloreit... 

: 7,0(» 

2.169 

016, 

Coffee..... 

1 1(1,700 

60,346j 

48,782; 

Elephants* teeth. 

1 3)3 

235; 

567' 

Cinger, dry. 

1 


96 

95 i< 

-preserrod...#..,. 

’ 133: 


2:15 

Corns ot ail sorts. 

t 8,854’ 

6,3'<7 

6,292, 

Indigo. 

' fiGJWi 

64 •P7.5 

75,368 

Mace.,. 

> 3,158 

3,216 

3.773 


! )*i0 

•197' 

155 


< 13,178! 

8,36,0, 

10,410 

Musk.. 

1 10; 1 

493 

5' 

Myrrh... 

i 4l<o' 

.591' 

K70. 

Nutmegs . 

11,345 

■ 

15,95] 

14,517 


6IT 

1 

681' 

I,IM9 




! 936 


333’ 

273 

Pepper.... 

1 (in,i;((ii 

87,503* 

1 

88.569' 

— loop. 

1 fill; 


262 

458 

Piece calicoes...' 

1 .'i7,!IK(l 


27.803 

43,422 

— ma«ilins.' 

1 33,8‘tO 


31.731 

33.015 

— ONtiketma.. 

10,088, 

31,750 

27.125 

• prohibited . 

19.700' 

30.863' 

20.4<H* 

Rhubarb > 

3,4(I9‘ 

1,381 

2.291 

Kice. 

1 tH 


1,612 

1,042 

S,ifRower...| 

j 413' 

3(;o 

360 


! 

1 

2.6<Mi 

3,333 

SsUpetre.1 

' 773 


3.041 

4,584 

Saunders, red.. I 

1,.31N 


1.487, 

7m 

Senna...| 

> 683| 

805, 

1,346 

Shaals. 1 

1 S,13H 


4,116 

6,179 

Silk, raw, of Bengal...* 

! 2(>%7.50 


141UK21 

131,968 

-China. 

29,146 

29.181 

26,769 

Skins and furs..... 

I38< 

736 

i»a 

Soy.... 

8791 

»77l 

983 

061' 

Spirits... 

187; 

* i»«, 

Sticcada. 

2(i»l 

163 

2I9 

Sugar. 

31,73.3 


73,331: 

62.755. 

Tea... 

304,109 


237,718’ 

1!10,8H5 

Tortoiaeahull. 

207 


1.I7H' 

1,0901 

Turmeric. 

3,330 


4,192' 

2,7 J5l 

V'^rmilion... 

1,094 


255^ 

357, 

Wax, boea*. 

IS; 

6f. 4/f. 

54, 

7Vme«. 

I3.5«9I 

10.800 

16,561 

IVood, ebony. 

I37| 

43.1 

IKO: 

of other sorbi.. 

339 

534 

5021 

Wool, cotton.a..*..} 

49,!7H 


50,613 

27,sini 

Yarn, ditto........1 

31 


208, 

802; 

All otber artleli*..I 

1.7,4.91 


7.042 

8,356j 

Total. l,OIO,iH»- 


097,347 

897,137 


t 


1R17 

1818 

1 1*‘®. 


1820 

1821 

1R22 

£ 

£ 

£ . 

1 

£ \ 

£ 


1,606 

IA32 Ig.lOH, 

756 

1,206 

1,0H«» 

208 

148 .341 

277 

414 

241 

1,755 

2.137 958. 

l.triHi 4<\\ 

4.849 

4,984 

1,687 

697 

253 

349 ! 

(>50 

4,308 

• 3.04; 

5.36:4! 

5,033 

3,439 ( 

3.903 

3,0)6 

2,057 

1 2,071. 

1,623 

1,938 j 

3.271 

2,281 

2,297 

1,816 

1,2.12 

947 < 

1,156 

274 

431 524. 

3.V3 

256 I 

48K 

83 

469. 103 

608 

648 1 

1.120 

200 

3.12 

382 

176 

321 j 

298 

3,477 

4,09.1 

3,0!^ 


3,36^ 

3,583 

3,8:i0 

584' 

860 

512 


1,180 

1..300 

1,447 

1.230' 

),2i>4 

1.57.1 


1,3.14 ! 

1.488 

1,6H0 

9t»9 

197 

3,316 

.3,:8i4 

3,032 1 

4,453 

49.706 

I.i,232 



trtniNferrcd tu tbe Excise 
from the 5th of July, 18|9. 

7fM 

4681 27.1 

909 

2,000 

944 

445; 

466 

, 404' 

;i89 

573 j 

(gXi 

i.38»: 

1,411! G61 


626 

1,064 ' 

3,325 

15:s 

179 

I l.*>s 


193 

238 I 

19<» 

8,(H19 

)),699t U.tfOl’ 

I6..I07 

I7..i:w \ 

2i.7:m 

73,553; 

(»0.7M 

60,.UK 


.IMiio , 

3.1,525 

34,'.H-» 

3.69); 

4.286 

3,-Ml 


2 ,(H)l 

1.942 

2,18.1 

203- 

4.17 

52i 


605 

770 

887 

I2,(^i2: 

11.7 81 

6,.317 


4,822 

5,120 

S.W' 

153' 

251 

301 


668 

408 

5MI 

629' 

9)9 

791 


731 1 

W 

1.023 

i7,50f» 

17, >U 

17.420 


)i,.310 . 

11,754 , 

13,890 

002; 

4,601 

t 07‘ 


82 

12 , 

)3t. 

5,)(H» 

1,317 

6,387 


8,839 i 

7.43! ' 

8,7«ii» 

461. 

438 

549 

.135 I 

483 

831 

05,2(N)! 

40)1 

101,619 

75..127 

{ 

arrears 

57 

248 

rtraii-»ft‘rred to the 

J Excise*, fro n Oic 

1,382 

3.210 

( 

L5th of July 

. I81p. 
1,103 

32,1 OKI 

2H,7al| *4,I.S<,| 


.124 

4.1(» j 

H.^ 

12,135! 

r>,717i »,!)«(; 


9.274 

S,17I 1 

4,Os3 

21.375 

22.:>4:i 

20.826 


31,629 

10.6.33 1 

24,092 

3).324; 

17,251 

13.,133 


duty repi aled. 


2.340, 

3.047 

3.310' 


3.^35 

4,2r 

3) 


3,752 


9,.14.1 ) 

7,040 

6,806 

467; 

’ 70-1 

.183 


405 , 

606 

1.011 

4,303 

.5,478 

5,082 

.1.109 i 

4,.133 

4.10,1 

2,071; 

J.H53 

1,7!(7 


1.925 ; 

2,3.17 

2,8,14 

M2I 

' 411 

4!)3 


134 ‘ 

131 

131 

1,3I6> 

I..171 

1.588; 

1.740; 

2J146 

2,720 

5,073 

4,212 

4,366' 

4,770 ' 

5,.1H7 

5,.13‘* 

174.5841 

158,157 

179J1W» 


157,688 1 

166,876 

187,869 

52,73*- 

70,8 l!i 


37,727 i 

56,019 

74,112 

108 

1,114 

Idol 

164 

.57'4 

146 

310 


183 1 
1,053 
127 1 

8.14 
» 876 

172 

101 

872 

103 

129 

115 

130 


232 , 

:i02 

208 

49,087 

40,.S4K 

191,080! 

154,082 ' 

217,130 

248,233 

189,3.16 

211,508 

158,681 

{ 

tranHferrcd to the Excise, 
from tbe 5th of July, 1810. 

644 

740 

772 


636 

1 ,.^‘M) 

1,79.1 

2,345 

3,804 

1,790 

2,395 

.3,111 

4,6.1.') 

3)8 

202 

350 


1.202 

901 

1,071 

6 <i 

1,060 


146 

56 

(M 

14,643 

17.838 

23,607 


34,617 

28,252 

23,385 

3Hn| 

364 

263 


SR 

43 

15 

635 

345 

333 


3HH 

173 

144 

91,2(18 

110,600 

.15,711 


61,384 

26,120 

3I,2T0 

644 

0,197 

619 

9,103 

16| 

8,790' 

13,626 

13.553 

12,756 

98.1,414 

980,752 

081,161 


614,272 

«73,»7S 744,»40 


'• OBSERVATIONS. 

Tbe N«U Daty rfccived upon Tea* (only) by tbe Excise snd psid to the Exchequer,* Is*—_ _ ^ 

mTio'ISM^ .€i3,07H,r.«4,3,370,S80|*,7H,0.‘Wil«,7S3,lOI|3,mM3t3,OG»,Mgi 3, 065,764 | 

~* Th^ExcUc Uttty opoa 1'eu is thesmount of the Netl Pnymeuts into tbe Exchequer, wbichare extrseted from 
the Ptouice Accounts presented anriUMlly to PMrtiamcDt in each Yesr from the Ath of Jannury, l8l4>~(Sec the Finance 
AecoMl^, I6'.5, No. l3«l,FnHe27» 161C, No. 135. PageM ; )H17, No. 9H. Page 3.5; 1R18, No. 147, Page 47 ; 19IO,No. 
nif^ 4\7 t ''MO.No. 3. Pate 47 ; 1631, No. 31>4, Page 47 ; 1B32, No. Il2, Page 47; and 1833, No. 330.) 






















































COMMERCIAL 8TA''1ST1CS OF BRITISH INDIA. 425 


IirtroBTS into Great Britain from ull Places eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, China 

excepted, during the Years 


ARTICLBS. 


.lbs. 

icafostiilH.do. 

leiijniuio.do. 

lorax.tlo. 

'ainpliiie,Hiireftiiod.do. 
/Sine'S, viz. Katrans 

(not ground).No. 

.lbs. 

*(»tcon piocc goods 
tvbne ralicovs and 

luwaiiiis.puH'os 

'uttoii pil'ce goods 
<iyc«l cuitutiM and 
clotliM.do 


lR‘il 


Kast India' Private t Ti.vai 
CoiUpany.' Trade. | 


• 1822 


!♦ 89.095' 
' K0.021 

: r,H,r..Hr) 

I 250.KM; 
! 107,405. 


39,09.'j 

HA,021 
08.53.51 
250,814' 
107, I(j5: 


1 SaO.OdW .8.50,088 
i].90l.02l 1.904.021 


East India Private ; 
CoropATiv. Trade. , 


31,571 

00.929: 

101.234' 

93.(W7' 

4,400| 


Total. 


09.920 

104.234 

93.GK7 

4,4U0j 


1 


270.3.18 d.itfO 27.1,:J52, H0,.1I3 2n,42r>. |00,93S 

' ' ! i 

2.32,822 ; 2(1.321 2.19.1431 102.128 


[laidaninniM. 


- 51.9(iK 

5l.968| 

26,698 

Jassia buds.. 

..do. 

.... j 30,631 

30,6.11, 


ISOhHia ligiiao.. ,. 

..do. 

.... I »CIK,952 

.T0s,i|.Vij 


.Uiiimniuti. 

..do. 


417.302! 

119.132 

[gloves. 

..do. 

_ 1 

11.094! 

1,.')9l 

['otton wool. 

do. 

1,<.33,013 4,iy4,«‘l| 8 .v27,107; 

1,413,118 

D>i' hard wocnIs 

VIZ : 


Ill 


Khony. 

.tons 

11 


Ked Suiidera... 

...do. 

22'* 

22| 


Els'phauts* teeth. 

ewts. 

6/81 

6611 


laUllN. 

.. do. 

120 

120 


CiDifer. 

. .do 

.. . 13,270 

13,270. 


(jtini, annul and copal. 

' 

i 



Ills. 

... 208,.11.1 

208,313 


• ■ — ar.diir. 

ewts. 

. -I.tiiil 

4,03) 


— - l.u'kilve, Iscl.ike. 


, 


HHd c.tkeUio.... 

..lbs. 

1.10,864 

640,8li4 


hbellac and bved. 

• 



lie. 

..do. 

.. . 7l8,u/;3 

7l8,(e;3 


- rtliiklar. 

. .do. 

.... ,lK,-80 

.1b,ss0 


Ill nip. 

cwts. 

JM 

93 


Nutmegs. 

..lbs. 

... , :m.08| 

3.1,08) 

:it,H99 

Oil, castor... 

..do 

.... ' 2h.t,i>6t 

283.061: 


(ocoti nut... 

cwts. 

_ K,loO, 

8,160 


-ol niaro and lint- 

: 1 



megs.lbs. or.. 

.... ' 121 

12 I' 


Oiili.iniini. 

cwts. 

_ 1,2.11' 



IV'fiperof all sorts 

. .Iba. 

32K,M3l .»l(i,26(> 

S43,l00j 

96,912 

iiules, imtanncd 

..No. 

.... (3,37(1 

13,376 


Indigo. 

. .lbs. 

19.101 3.911,,729 3,93.1^.33; 

100.904 

Mace. 

..do. 

.... i:t.H‘i3 

13.K!M, 

12.991 


•cwta. 

.... ■ S.'ibO 

3,h:«|l 


Mothor-of-pearl hhells. 


1 


rough. 

..lbs. 

.... 113,408 

143,468 


Miisk.. 

. .ozs 

.... ' 10.1.11' 

10.111' 


Ilhub 111. 

..lbs. 

.... ; lir.,aM 

113.2<>4 

.... 

Itice. not in the bush. 

1 i 

' 



cwts. 

; (i8.!isr, 

73.700! 

12 

-io the Inisk. 

,.do. 

.... 1 

775 


Safflower. 

fWts. 

.... 4 2,0*26' 

2,026 


S^KO. 

...do. 

.... 1 .1.M7 

5,(117 


Saltpetre. 

...do. 

117,617 107,l‘i6 

‘*2!,8|3 

2.1. H»8 

Senna. 

. .Ills. 

.... , I2;,274, 

127,*74. 



21.855 
5fh47i, 
21,803 
32.114 
272.8(58 
2.19.1. 

Ol.WKi 


127; 

.1(5. 

4 k, 
32. 

272.1 

121.1 
93. 

I,r»54.; 


24 

31 

384 

.173 

3,139 

95.130 
3,181 


34 

384 


91,1 

3,4 


872,9()7 H72.907 


I K,42M 
5.30 
13.0(»9, 
20.3, K.l' 
l,72K 

I 

G9 12' 
.3(i4 


IStlk. raM'. waMte, and 

floss.....do 

bilk maoniactiirea, viz. 

n.tiidrfniioeH, bond. 


I 

l2,H,i«; 

2.i;i 

.t.io.<< 

100 


*825,297 281,3.h'1.500,058^ 730.2(»0 • 187,902 


kerrliiels, ai«d Ku- 


! 

mala.pieces 

59,273 

3*.006 

Orape.iu pie(Cs...do. 

.... 

345 

(li..pe shawls, srarls, 
g iwn-ptei es, and 



h.indkerebiefs.. No. 
lalTatiea and other 

.... 

3.196 

silks, in pic<'efl. .prs. 

8,631 

1.12<l 

Soap.. 

Spirits, vix, arrack 


Ktl3 

imp. gH^H. 


2 .170 

Sugar,u nrefiiittd..i,wts. 

39,98.1 

229,160 

Tin....do. 

IVirtoisi shell, rough 


Iha. 

III! 

8,^30 

Tiirmi ric.do. 

• . • • 

41.1,.1 i.li 

\ erniilnoi.dii. 

, , ■ I 

47,110 

Other uiUvleH..vaiueX 

2,332 

1«’6,611! 

1 

Total Value of Imports 

1,713,7.33 

3,031,413: 


0S,U8O 


8.1,2; 9. 
34.1i 


3,199| 

10.0.1)' 

bo;r 


H.ino'i 

4I.1..15.1| 

.4*r I It,' 


4,7*0 


11.370 


3.172 

5.010 


21-* 

I!’8..1S.T 


10,317 
197,55* 
03: 


V,*ioi I 73 , 019 ! 74,120 


1.0')2.329 ■ 2,021,334 3,713,003 


IM, 121) 
530 
4.1,.1(>8 
203.40 
1.728; 

59 I2I 
3(M< 


1823 

Rast India 

Private 


(lonipaiiy. 

'liade. 



. K.9:iT 

8,937 


78.153 

78.153 

1,370 

12,666 

114,030 

.... 

333.166 

333,160 


128,541 

128,641 

.... 

2 ,201,100 

2,201,109 

227,024 

3,887,265 

4,114,289 

232,720 

34,019 

260,778 

67,681 

63,974 

131.055 


103,9.13 

10.1,9.13 

• 29,ta3 

5K,K85 

88,518 


.17.731 

37.731 


274,174 

274,574 

451,4 .TO 

447,914 

81)9,373 

,IHU 

13I,K55 

132,044 

1,0.1^307 

13,801,810 

14,8.30.117 


20 

SO 


55 

55 


815 

815 

.... 

1,490 

1,496 


3,527 

3,527 


19(S,I(!4 

1%.164 


.'.,3(1(1 

5,300 

.... 

62.1,231 

525,231 


.10(s321 

306,321 

' 1.1.517 

.... 

15,517 


.1,282 

5,282 

3.318 

12 , (Uh 

14,510 


95,lHt| 

05,904 


l,t>64 

],ti64 


1V154 15,3.111 

2,382..171 2.483,475! 
I 3.Ktft lO.SJi; 

1,29*2, l,292i 

142.080 l42,080i 

' 0.010 0 , 010 ! 

I 40,K93; 40,8931 


12,808 
2:i5‘ 
3. 103 ! 

100 ' 

l0T.()98 I33,l(i0 


08,080' 
924,2*221 


.... j 52' 

I 705 

771 559 ! .1,lM:i,707i 

J ; 193,944- 

•••■ ( dfccwts. 8,807 ^ 
8 . 14 ,(>89 I 5,089,(iO.I 

880 3.893 

.... I 2.839 

.... 1 333,210 

.... ' H,86»' 

.... j 42,083. 

.... ' 30 , 500 ' 

.... i HO, 

.... I 5,7.30 

.... { 1,282! 

20.064 i 12.1,2601 

.... I 48,475 


5 2 
7(r<i 
5,95.1.320 
193,944 
erwts. 8,807 
0,563.3.14 
4.77b 
2,839 

33.1,210 

42,083 

30,506 
KO 
6,7.10 
1,282 
151.930 
4M75 


790,044 


M2,I06' 1,331.; .10 


4V.r..H 58.t»97 lOl.OMi 

.... 2»> 208' 


7.'‘48 
.1.010 

vixj 

200,9591 

1,28.1' 

I0.317j 
I9;,5i7i 
03* 


.37,368 


.3,218 I 


•7.285 


IIM.949 

30 


160 

! 

44l' 
20,.TU^ 

4,’*92 

102.291, 

.1,050' 

11,600 
10,997 
2,77h: 
11.\199 


142,317 

8tf 


too 

.1.6.1<.) 

20.346 

• 4,002 
219,576 
5,050 

l!,6O0 
10.9 (7 

2,7/8 

115.499 


1,1V,«78 4,:U1,073 ^ ; 


'•32.0.H 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


I Mpo RTS — (coiitimcd .) 


ARTICLES. 


18-24 

I, 

t 

1825 

East India 
Company. 

J’rivTito 

')‘rude. 

Tot» L. 

1 

East India 
Cunipsiiy. 

Private 

I'rude. 

T 0 T A 1.. 

AIom. 



23,.17fl 

s;i.37o 


1.1,0.53 

13,fl.1.'« 

AiBniirtidii. 


.... 

111,045 

111,043 

.... 

im, 770 

106,779 

BcnjNmlu. 



3i.a3tf 

40,003 

.... 

26,806 

26,806 

Borax. 

... f.du. 

.... 

557.104 

5.17,1S4 

• • • • 

37.510 

17.6 iO 

Camphor, uureliuvd. 


« a • • 

47l,4W 

471.43.1 


10.1,-228 

105,-2-2H 

Canes, 








Ratiaix (out grnnDil) ... 

number. 

a * « • 

1,023,320 

1,023,3.-0 


318,112 

.338.11-2 

Codea*. 


3(1-2,400 

5,458,512 

5.760.012 

i,:in2.672 

2,7 82,376 

4,085 048 

Colton pit ce goods*—white CAliroes 







and muslins.. 

.pieces. 

nts.wo 

07,.17-2 

271.152 

137.437 

214.180 

331,817 

Cotton piece gnoiis»d>e(i (*oUoiis 







and grass clutbs.. 

..piect's 

«i,IG7 

US..1fll 

l.'i 4.728 

H2,7 IH 

01,8.1-2 

117..5KO 

Nankeen rlodw. 



624.142 

621.112 

*... 

•2.17,<;'22 

2.i7,622 

Carilamom.. 


.... 


2.021 

.... 

11,172 

11,572 

Cassia buds. 

.do. 

.... 

MHi.KlH 

lOll.tiiH 

•... 

17.108 

17.40N 

Cassia lignea. 


' .... 


i;.i".is4 


4sl.fS>2 

411,042 

CinnamoD. 

.6p. 


3s|,023 

.111,021 


IWU 

380.7.11 

Cloves. 


3S-2.I.II 

:iH2.i:i4 

.102 

28,074 

20,276 

Cutloti Wool. 


1,24(I,H21 

15,I7‘»,H4 ' 

ll!,4-20,00'> 

l,70t».(kU 


20,201.262 

live anil haril wouil*. viz 

: 







Ebuuy. 

.. ..tons 





10* 

102 

K(*d s^utidt .. 

.llo.l 

K8 

SH 


6‘) 

61 

Elephants’ teeth. 

....cwt-. 


2.14» 

2.tl*p 


2,57.1 

V.57.{ 

Calls. 



.1.201 

:i ioi 


2,Hi» 

2,Hi » 

Oiu({er. 

.dll 


l,f‘07 

1,807 


718 

71* 

Guui aiiinii and copal.... 


. • • • 

y-^i.bio 

rtsi.o.io 


2.10,207 

2.{iv.'i.; 

-arable. 

.. •.cwts 



||,0.{.. 


6.1<2'.' 


- lacdye, lackl.ike. anil rake- 







Uc. 

.llts 


.1'l-2,107 

.'’.02.107 


.51.-.5(r, 

.5.1 ‘.5h'i 

- shellac and seedlac. 



5? 1 i»'<4 

’•71.081 



70h,»,h7 

-stickhir. 



42T 

l.'7 


1 I.,-.'! 

1.1, ..'1 

Hemp. 

. .. c\^ts. 


VMI 

s 0,.| 



.'{.H22 

Natmegs. 


HI I't; 

n! 107 i 

i.hi:; 

“s .1'HI 

HO.Oll 

Oil.C'Stor. 



2'ii,,'.i:i? 

-2'ii,.'i.i; 


21V*1I 

2.15 011 

cocoa nut. 

.. ••cuts. 


1 

4 


I.-1.11 

1..5.I1 

•-mace and nutmegs... 

.lbs. <>/. 


1,120 

1,’yo 


ii.iioo 1-.* 

11..10*1 12 

Ohhamtni.. ... 

....CWIs. 


l.sll , 

1.131 • 


2. {01 


Eeppet of all ^o| ts. 

. ...lb. 

7I!».K2.| 

s.nm.sjo 

M,’'0t.li;M 

401.1,00 

•1,00.1,117 

5 3oii,‘.'l7 

Hides, uiitanned . 



11.720 

11.720 • 


o..iro 

»i 170 

Incltgo... 

.lilt 

JI'.i.OU 

4,06.'>,O’,0 , 

4,.'}SI.*'(.'I ' 

078,507 

.5,07''.1.56 

6.o;8;.7.1 

Mace ... 



2'i.M'l , 

' 

7!i« 

51,011 

.03.8 »0 

Madder root . 

....rwts. 

.. . 

1.02.1 ' 

4,02.1 < 


1 .K2.5 

l.H^I 

Moilier-of.pearl .helln, iimeli. .. Itw. 


2M.',020 

202.020 


201.718 

204 718 

Musk ... 



.'i.114 

.'1.121 ' 

. 

.111 

.111 

Rliubarli . 

.. . 

1 

11. hK , 


41,Wl.1 

41,*l»5 

Rice not m the hiirk . 

....rwN.I .... 

24,771 1 

21.771 . 


IH.IIhl 

18.0HI 

- in the husk . 



,101 I 

.^01 . 


708 

708 

SaMower . 


5,740 ! 

.5,740 ! 


.5.10'J 

5.102 

.. 



:i.,ni ' 

3.:t:ii . 


4,261 

4,261 

Saltpetre . 


2U.f»7 


154,710 ' 

30.(i:)2 

06.0hri 

07,0.17 

St*iins . 

. lbs. 

.... 

71.0.11 

7I.or.i ■ 


.50.72H 

.'i'i,7-.'8 

S'ik — raw, waste, and flo4S.....(to. 


4«7,22‘» , 

1.10.5,170 ■ 

617,011 

260,228 

0(16,2J9 

Silk manui.tctures, via ; 



! 





Baiitianuas, handken hiefs, and 


. 

1 




rotint]*)................ 

..pieces. 

4«,wn 

82,.571. 

1.11,000 

55,113 

46,6‘'7 

101,810 

Crape in pieces. 


L . 

23 

.... 

liiO 

160 

Crape shawls, scarfs, gown piece's,' 






and haudkerchiets. 

number 


070 

070 


2,118 

2.118 

TafTrities and other silks, in.. pieces 

a,s40 

Oil 

'l.7<io ! 

4,72H 

’l6H 

5,006 

Soap. 


.... 

li.osr, 

11,083 

_, 

5s« 

588 

Spirits, VIZ. 



1 

1 




Arrack.impotial gallons. 


145 1 

143 


1,661 

1,661 

Sugar, Ufirciined. 

. ..cwrs. 



267,012 ■ 

20.866 

221.106 

244,011-2 

Tin. 



b..177 ! 

0 377 


1,173 

1,173 

TortoiSHsholl, rough. 



20,2.|ii ' 

20,236 , 

.... 

20.713 

20,713 

Tiiiinerir,!'.. 


.... 

r.2l,7.Vl 1 

5-21,750 ; 

■ 1 

08,.007 

Il»,5«7 

YermUion. 

.do. 


V,.50l > 

-2,.'2H 1 




Other articles. 

valiu- .£ 

1-21 

I22,ri;9 ' 

122,700 1 


100,314 

I0'),3I4 

Total value of imports. 


« 

I 

5,001,100 1 

1,102,r,02 

4,710,083 

6,178,775 
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Imports— (continued.) 


ARTICLES. 

• 


182a 


1827 

East India 
Company. 

Private 

Tiade. 

1 Total. 

1 

East India 
Company. 

Pritatc 

Trade* 

Total. 

. 

Aloe* . 


• _ 

7.n»r, 

7,Hi6 


23,803 

2a3,HQ3 

A)4iiifa'tidA . 


.... 

39,hi 1 

311,011 


55,380 

5.V(80 

Runjariiifi. 


• •• • 

5,-t 13 

5.443 


10,677 

19,677 

Jim MX. 

....•do 

.... 

292,482 

292,182 


fil.l«7 

51,107 

('»mpbor, iiiirctlucd ..••• 




2!J,0(Hi 

.... 

123.110 

123,110 

(UiicM, vi«.;— 








lUttaii!!, not ground. 

.number 


MT.'i.ni 

1.47'..174 

.... 

3.].58.r41 

3,1.58,041 

. 


273.-^ai 

.Vi4‘l,3U'i 

5,519,804 

.... 

5,872.097 

5.872,097 

Cotton piocc(rond»» while 

‘ahenes 







MtiU miMlitiH. 

. pu'cep 

l.rt,tr,o 

221^70 

3.5S.M20 

113,940 

102,808 

276,808 

- imoo tro(M]!i—<h»*U cotUms 







utiil frra<>s cloths. 

.do. 

7o.;(07 

2ir> ipl 

280, UM 

.50,900 

139.631 

100,531 







81,9(;5 

81,965 

(^tnl loiiiiiis.. 

.III., 


11,2.35 

11,235 

.... 

3.53 

3S;i 

C.HSU buds. 

.....do. 


(>;{,35S 

(1.3,3 Vi 


31,100 

31,100 

C.iMsm ligncH. 

.*..<1,.. 


.ViK,0*l0 

.528,090 


41.5.702 

415,702 

(hitiianiou.. 



I.I.VMO 

I5:..9.30 


1,267,443 

1.2(i7.443 

Clo \<» . 

.... do. 



2li'i 09S 


220,3(i3 

220;Ui3 

Cotton wool... 

.Oe. 


2U,129,ril)9 

2I,IH7,«00 

I,«2.'i,7.9i) 

10,739,015 

21,364,804 

J)\e and bard woods, wa. 





• 



Eboity... 

. ..tOIIH, 


no 

ho 


298 

208 

liod HAiindeis. 



233 

2:i3 

.... 

93 

9:t 

Elophuntii' truth. 

. ..cwia 



1,023 


1.204 

1,264 


.do. 


0,77 ■. 

3 775 


2,1 JO 

2,130 

(linger. 

.do 

.... 

-1.7KI 

4,7H1 


1,173 

M73 

Cum tiuirni, and a>])a) ... 

.Ilia. 


h(>,<t.s5 

b(i,0:i5 


139,840 

139,846 

— Mtftbie. 

.. fwts. 


12,0 )7 

12,0.47 


6,157 

5,157 

- • hiLdAc. lacUkc, and 

coke* 







I.M‘,. 

....lllH. 


7illi.72!l 

7I1(I,72!1 


729,242 

720,242 

— -- .>h<*ll.ir utid suudl if.. 


... 

41.3,'iKt» 

4 I3.5H0 


499,813 

490,813 

Ntiiklac. 



*1(1 3'in 



H.8;<5 

8,835 

Mump. 

. . fWN. 


f».3-*9 

fi,32'J 

.... 

H,709 

14,799 

hnitniiTK. 

.uA.: 

.3:w,7(M> 

338.700 


09,307 

0{».307 

Oil.cuHtnr.. 

.. 


217,12*2 

247.122 


139,(i46 

1:19.010 

- COiOl'IiUt. 

...ewls. 

.... 

'ii;i 

913 


1.460 

1,460 

of mace aud iiutiur 









ibti o/R. 


5,soil 5 

5.809 5 


3,203 12 

3,203 12 

Olihannm. 

...ewt'*. 


1,11.2 

1.102 


):i8 

J38 

J*<‘ ppor of all aorta........ 

....Iba. 

2..17II/.78 

10 72.1,h;ts 

13,1«U.41(. 


9.067,766 

9,007.706 

I' id«*H, iiutaniivd .. ...... 

.. .cuts. 


2 m 

2,37.5 


i.iii 

1,111 

Inihiro... 

....IbH 


b,3ir),H»2 

7.073,710 

1.280,777 

4,118,4:1.5 

5,105,212 

M.(»-. 



J(MM)92 

I0(>,(i02 


22,792 

22,792 

i\l.«ddcr root. 

. ..rwiH, 


2 200 

•i,2rt0 


882 

8H2 

M'.ihur of itearl idirllK, rough..lha. 


290,870 

2(H9870 

.... 

279,1'>2 

279,153 

Musk... 

... .07'* 


1,225 

1,225 


1,145 

1,145 

C'liiharb. 

....Ibv 


• N3,0K8 

83,088 


82,411 

82,411 

Rice, not in the himk. 

..cwt«. 

2,*170 

47,.Ki.'. 

.>0,014 


104,337 

101,337 

— in thu hiiMk . 

....do 


I,27H 

1,27H 


9,105 

9.405 

b.tlllowcr. 



(>.429 

0,429 


2,381 

2,381 

.. 



U.<m15 

0,0:15 


9,480 

9,480 

Snllpnlre. 

....lie. 

;m,33i 

liin,7i« 

131.000 

32,7.12 

16s,:452 

301.084 

Senna . 

.. ..llm. 


(I9,<(>7 

09,7(17 


71.801 

74,801 

Silk, raw, waHtc, and IIohm 

.do. 

a5«,7:t!i 

r>a7.53u 

l,02(i,2()9 

017,213 

205,180 

1,122,393 

Silk mouufartiin a, vir. 








liaiidannas, batidkeichiefs, and 


■ 





rotnaU. 

..piecea 

W.«09 

17H,!)77 

23H 586 

09.^4 

156,452 

224,890 

Crape in piecea. 




3,194 


651 

651 

Crapo shawN, ar^nfa, gown pieccN, 







Htul handkerchiefs. 

number 


20.500 

20.900 


4,621 

4,621 

Taflrfiles,aud other ailka, iiL pierea 








' pieces 


4,K‘iK 

8,824 

3,815 

3,130 

6,951 

Soap... 

..cwta 


(33 

.. C2 

.... 

0 

6 

Spirits, viz,: 








Artaok...imperial gallona 


(34 .'i 

04.S 


252 

253 

Sugar, imretiiicd. 

.. cwts. 

8(1,KIS 

2(!2.im2 

342,817 

103,222 

270,950 

*10,181 

Tin. 

.do. 


3,000 

3000 


705 

705 

Tortoiseahull. rough ...... 



25,3:42 

2:>.332 


10.107 

16,407 

Tiiruierie. ... 



452,001 

4ri2,0Ul 


570,213 

570.213 

Vermilion. 






8,1)08 

8.068 

OUier article.. 

value £ 


112,480 

112,180 

hr;, 

115,7117 

116.283 

Total value of imports 


1,520.flfi(L 

.4.210,KlHi 

0,730.926 

1,012,480 

4,068,537 

• 5,681.017 
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OKI ENT AL COMMERCE 


Imi'Orts— (continued.) 


ARTICLES. 

I02K 

Tot A 1,. 

1829 

East India 
Company. 

1 

1 Private 

1 Trade. 

East India 
Company. 

Private 

1 rade. 

! Total. 

Aloeii. 



.*>3,852 

53,852 

(. 

ri!i,779 

1 

' 59.779 

Asiafistiida.... 



50.fi7.'> 

50,(0* 5 

.'.. 1 

25,4117 

' 25,497 

Benjamin... 



(i2,4(i7 

(»2,457 


13,207 

i 13.237 

Borax. 


.. 

5i,(«7 

.52,837 

' 

153,271 

1 158,271 

Camphor, itnrelined.. .. 



373,4iiH 

27.1,425 

a . . a 

538,473 

43A,47» 

Canea, viz 





\ 



Rattana, not ground 

.number 

.... 

fi.H!i1..33l 

0,801,321 


7.283,011 

' 7,'-Will 

Codhe. 


:t,i3(it 

7,301,240 

7.3(;4,37(» . 


0,3;»5,2.57 

i (;,33.5,257 

Cotton piocf' goodm, white ralicopN 






1 

and mnaliua. 

.. pieces 

IIW.KSO 

14,008 

20.3,848 

280.2M 

1,381 

230.075 

—> nifce goods, dyed cottons 







and gra'iii cloths. 


12I.K(» 

0«,7‘»fl 

218,0.50 

77,321 

101,000 

17«.3il‘l 

-Kankpru cloths. 

.dn. 


•J7I.I.V5 

271.1.50 


77U.(.03 

77(:,tii:9 

Cards Minnis. 


.... 

O.OM 

0.07.1 

• «*. 

31,018 

.11.348 

CaMiabnd,. 


22,fr2H 

22.028 


Kfi.oai 

8.5,031 

Caaaia lignea. 

.do. 


r> 

.5I0..532 


811,.523 

811,522 

Cinnanioii. 


.... 

337.4.Si 

M-.IW 

aaaa 

013.<»3-< 

.513,333 

CloTeo. 


•»ii7.5li|l 

4ii7 mm; 

.... 

30,(Nil 

30,(Nil 

Cotton wfHil. 


1,OU^,000 

3I,-1.1.''»3 

32,.(311,282 

I.O.'iO.llOO 

23,873,720 

24,921.110 

Bye and hard aoods. 

' 







Kbony . 

.. ..tons 


301 

3(,1 

. . a* 

410 

413 

Bed pauiuUTH. 





- - r r 

i:ii> 

150 

Elepbania’ teeth. 

...I’WtH. 


oio 

;iio 


1201 

1.201 

Calf,. 

... .do. 


1,304 

1.304 


735 

73.5 

Ginin^r. 

.d«». 


C.741 

0.711 

kI3 

4 \Ut 

1,017 

Cutti annul and copai.... 



i>.t.22fl 

1(;i,2a'0 


231.308 

2.11 31W 

—arahh*. 

.Him. 


1,221 

1.2.11 


3.710 

.1,7 iO 

-a^lacdye, Isrlake, and 

cake- 







lac. 

.. ..ibs. 



(5'<«j i>ni 


500.7V 1 

.V-0.7VI 

--ahelUr and needluc.. 



1.271 

081.274 


7I.I.VII 

725.780 

-- Bticklac.. 

... .do. 



1 




Hemp. 

..cwts. 


n 172 

13,472 


20.130 

20 410 

Rntmegs... 

.lbs. 


5m,!I5 

.58.115 

.... 

37 022 

37,322 

Oil, castor. 

.do. 


151.2 »7 

1.51 217 


301,Iks 

,101,-IKK 

—cocoa nut. 

. ..rwtH. 


2.11 111 

2.»41> 

• * •• 

3 217 

3 217 

-n<arP and nutiiK'gs.. 

.lb.s oa. 


1.781 7 

1.781 7 


213 \ 

vio ; 

Oiibanum. 

..cwts. 


2,200 ; 

2.20'| , 

.... 

4,072 


Pepper of all sorts. 



4,ll7^l02 

4.078 102 . 

17,008 

!,0ss.s*»| 

2.(KH;.573 

Hides, untanned. 

. ..cwts. 


a,.122 ' 

3.322 


3 1.05 

3.005 

ludigo. 


k.I.W.BS.I 

7,521,003 ' 

0,083,02(> 

800,.5i5 

5,173.077 

.5,380,vl2 

Mace. 

.do. 


42,132 1 

12,132 


fl,»33 

H K33 

Madder r<H>t. 

...cwts. 


Kan ; 

820 


2,13.5 

2.1(5 

Mother-of-pearl sheila, rough..Ilia. 

.... 

320. tH| 

320,481 , 

.... 

484,(.07 

484,007 

Mnska. 


.... 

5.002 

5.0(i2 


44«» 

443j 

Rhubarb. . . 


.... 

51,37.5 i 

.51.37.5 

.... 

l^7.4l.l 

127.143 

Rice not in the husk. 

...cwts. 


140.270 1 

iifi.'.'Ti; 1 

I,'i«7 

I18» 300 

l'«.30rt 

in the husk. 

... .do. 

.... 

37,0«4 

.'I'.'KII i 


(il.835j 

91 H.1.4^ 

Safflower. 


.... 

i,aos 

1.308 

.... 

2,080 

2.083 

Sago,.. 


V20H ‘ 

fl.VllM 

.... 

440 

44fl 

Saltpetre... 


37.M2 

107,504 ! 

201.8.10 

01 ,.1.53 

11.5,1.50 

I70..503 

Senna.. 

.lbs. 


107.1.*>3 5 

|0;.I53 1 


IO.5.0J3 

10.5.013 

Silk raw, waste, and floss.do. 

1,11311,tir'-i 

311 l.irU 

1.234.0i5l 1 

l.(Hi7.«77 

1,048,310 

2.110,530 

Silk manutactures, vir/ - 



! 

1 




- Bandaniifts, handkerchiefs, 



' 


t 


and rnmals. 

..piefirs 

4M74 

111^02 ; 

iflo.fiao 1 

3.'i,>il4 

dO.'iVi 

95,843 

- Crape in pieeet. 



13.5 , 

133 I 




•x— Cr.ipe shawls, scarfs, gowu> 



1 




pieces, and handkerchiefs 








lainilicr 

.... 

!i.!l.’l» ! 

5,9.'i3 i 


10,38.5 

1 (1.085 

~ I’affaties and other 

silks, 


i 





in pieces. 

. . pieces 

4.:l2.^ 

1.420 1 

ti,7l3 ' 

4,573 

S,I0A 

0,687 




<124 

Ii24 1 




Spirits, \n.i — 



1 





- Arrack ...... .Imperial gallons 

.... 

1,247 1 

4,247 

.... 

22.108 

22,108 

Sugar, unrefined . 

«..cwts. 

75,1'lO 

441,041 I 

.510,831 

120,47S 

370,0.14 

437. KKI 

Tib. 


.... 

1,80(1 1 

1,800 

.. .. 

1,81.3 

1,803 

Turtomeshell, rough.. ... 

.IIm. 

.... 

27,301 ! 

117,3(il 

.... 

34,4)8 

34^418 

Turmeric . 



ft43,.tll4 1 

842 .,104 1 


I.III.IKIA 

1,111,008 

Vermilion . 



42,811 

42,811 

• • .. 

243 

24.7 

Other articles... 

valun £ 


120,051 

l‘jii,(ir>3 

183 

|H«,I7.7 

l82.SSfi 

rslnp of tmoorfs.. 


I,!l3ri,l07 t 

3.I3VI7.3 1 

7,i)«ri,i'tii ' 

I,ri<l3.442 

4.«»,K74 

fi,21«,2H4 


r 
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lnii’iiKTs— {^covlhmed.) 


1 

A II T I C L K S. 

1 

\ 

_ i 

East India 
Company. 

1 IN.'III 

1 

I'nvatc 1 
1 laoD. 

t . _ _ 

1 T 01 A t. 

1 

1 

1 Ka*t India 

! Coiupanv. 

16.12 

Piivale 

1 Tiade, 

1 Tot* I. 

Alnett. 



fi 1.063 

.31.06.6 

1 

1 

! 3I,GS4 

i 

31,4)81 

A<4Hl<«-tidii.. 



8.722 

8,722 


' 13,731 

13,731 

..... 



27,128 

27.128 


1 92,193 

92,493 

Jlorax. 

...«.do I 


172,642 i 

173.612 

' .... 

J.'Ki.'iOri 

150,295 

Camphor, iittreAuc'd. 

Catit'a. rljii, 

nuiiiher 1 


273,684 j 

273,682 

1 .... 

{ 20.1,731 

203,734 

Ratraudrnix aroiirMi). 


2.m.v,o . 

2. n 


i 3.{t22.:»5 

.1,9*2..V.5 

Coffi-c.M» 

Cotton piece ^'OihN, white calicrn'M 

.. 1 

• 

7,020,769 1 

7.0J.'i,799 


j 10.107,8.17 

10.107.837 

and uniiliiia.pieccK 

Cotton UH>ce coo-Sa, it\ed rottotM > 

171,22.1 

.... j 

171.223 


; 79,090 

79.090 

uitd uraitM I'lutht. . 


17 ,.'■>38 

20 .'i, 02 r) 1 

252,34 ..t 

U 126 

216,100 

1 227,226 

Nankeen eloth<<. 

.. .. di) 


r»73,‘»8i ' 

.073, .OKI 

.... 

; lo.o.KO? 

' 195,807 

Cardamo’iiii. 



41.01.0 ; 

41,03:1 

.... 

. G7.'2I8 

1 67,218 

CfiSKiA hiid-,. 

. ...do.! 


86,738 ' 

86 , 7:18 


7M73 

7o,l7J 

CaaBia lignea.! 

• . ..do ' 


831.296 { 

831,296 

«... 

i 994},34‘)H 

996,3<»S 

Cinnanmn. 



1t9,6;>6 { 

I'lii.ii.’ii) 

.... 

1 26,738 

2,V3H 

Clovea. 

.... do ‘ 


3.198 1 

1 .3,1 <18 


1 221,644 

224,644 

Cotton uiKit. 

Jlye and Inird wooth. mf. 

.do.' 

1 

020,.333 

] 1,892,556 j 

12..'il2,K89 1 

1 2,586,415 

1 32,63.<,U89 

, 35,219.004 

! 

Ehimy. 

....'onu.' 


i.:)ni , 

1..30I j 


i 70 

1 

Ked R.>uiiil« r**. 

. ... do. 


11 

li ! 

.... 

1 HU 

] 49 

Klephanta* IVeth.... .... 

. .. .iW's. 


I.t:n2 

i,nii'/ 1 


1 1,010 

> 1.0(0 

(^at'lH. 

.do 


1,.')0] 

1,.3<.1 * 


««;! 

1 807 

Cbiger. 

Cum aiiiini and ropal.... 

.do 

Xt 

i.2;ii 

1,269 1 

.... 

2,509 

2.5U4 

....Ih-. 


5.\J. >1 1 

5.>.4»3I ' 

.••• 

1 I5.V3UO ! 

iM.auo 

-ar.il'ii’.. 

“— hicdve Jaclake and 

, CVVtH 

iMki 


1,962 1 

1,9412 j 

.... 

2,<l<l.1 1 

2.fliia 

lat*. 

... Ih. 


IK,') 1 1 

480,24)9 ' 


4.09,379 

! 459,370 

—— fihell.te and Hecd'ac.. 

.do 


<i|M,(|.i6 1 

619.4):M) ' 


1,n; 0,261 

! 1,070,261 

-- hticklnc. 



37 .39 » ' 

37.V.»:i 

.... 

310,373 

; ai0,.17.l 

Jiurnp. 

...cut-. 

.... 

ll.l 50 

ll.l 01 

.... 

61,910 

i (.4.910 

Nutine.M. 

.. .?llr 


' 4.10V» 

4.) < 1.9 

.... 

223,124, 

223.42G 

Cil, castor....... 

.(h. 


411,27.6 

411.27-1 

.... 

237..H7 

1 2.->7;i87 

— eocna nut. 

, ...f %A'tS , 


o.HI , 

6.181 1 


10,6431 

: 10,660 

-macc and untiucjtN.. 

. . Ills. 1 7. 


I6i, i:i 

*l6<i 1.) ^ 


261 10 

264 10 

CMihaniim... 

....ewts 


i.Hi j 

4 IM ' 

.... 

3,306 

3.306 

Pepper of .ill sovtH. 

.Ih^. 

.... 

2.71->,221 

2,742.2>1 

.... 

4 , 6 : 10 . 470 : 

4,030,475 

nntatiiied. 

. . . .ewts 


.‘i.lOl 1 

0,14U ■ 

.... 

I 0 .<»u 1 

1 10.7.10 

lodi^.o. 



.6,77.'.‘il6 

7,926>.,7 1 

1,731,898 

I 4,l7'»,fH*7 1 

C,211,895 

Altii'c. 



12,962 i 

12,962 1 

.... 1 

72,022 

72,022 

Madder root. 

. . . CWtK 


992 , 

9«I2 1 

«... 

3.11 j 

:134 

Alothcr*uf-pearI.sheila, roueii ..Urn ' 


160,..91 j 

463 -lOI ’ 


721,527 


Vu»k. 



;t,:ijo ' 

3.320 ! 


M29 1 

8,129 

lUiiihaih. 

. ...Ml-, 


i.ir.aii i 

137.211 « 


1i:s237 : 

115.2.17 

Uicc not lu the hu>k. 


.... , 

12.6,487 ; 

1*25, H7 ' 

.... 1 

171,54,0 ' 

171.060 

-in tlie liUhk.... 

... .do 

.... 

21.918 ! 

21.918 I 

«... 

19,744 ! 

19,744 

Safllowor . 

.. 


2.170 

2.170 • 

.... 

1 .6,606 { 

1 5.0,16 

S .go. 

. . do 


2 , 61)1 ] 

2,661 ' 

.... 

3,377 

s.:t77 



41.928 

9k, ‘,71 1 

M.l,70-i 1 

49,512 

IMI.UJIi 

1 22»»,038 

Senna. 

... .Ih8 


I76.:i9:i , 

176,.V>3 i 


, 464,917 

1 4r,4.9l7 

Silk. ruM*. waste, and Ihina 


1,020,963 

1 715,24)8 { 

1,7 34),231 i 

727,IT'* 

1 1,087,044 : 

1 1,SH,U19 


Silk miiDiiftirtiituR, 

— • hatiiikcrrHU-rH, 

and rotiiaN.pinccti.; 

-rrapcin pi«ix'a.do. 

crape hliawJa, acHrf*, powii- i 
piecCN, and liaiuikorc)iu'lK, 
nunit or. 

-tairndcN and other silka, in 

pieiH'fi..... . pu>i (>•>' 

8».ip...CWl't.' 

vix., ariack.imp. pHi« 


S 'gar, iinrcftued.cuK 


Tin.do ' 

Toirotigli. Ihii. 

7*rtnniri«.. ......do.i 

> frtoilhii. ij„.i 

Other articka.. .value £ > 


UK,521 


h,173 


j iH.nrn 


.1 

a.Mi.? 


5''.752 


29.711 

2.:ri(i 

II 


C(»>,7 «> 


11,571 
a'i.iKO 

2{»i;,«20 


I2l,'.»7n 

619 


23,711 

11 

41,US 


770,097 


I l,.f7 I 

2(W,HS.V 


GJ.5I? 


2,206 


5G,<mo 


Totiil valut'of mipDclft.C I »KV,ir» | 5,079,071 


146.340 

11,169 

2.319 

20.591 
^ Earn '] 

I India. 

J 119,173 L 
/ 
j 

327,“OU 
26,(i42 
:i9.tHl I 
1.004.043* 
l,f«l 
20H,7J9 


211,867 

11,4G1> 
4,.125 
20^91 

703,1.*!? 


26,642 
30.(K)4 
1,004,04.5 
^ 1.926 
}08.;i9 


1,107,787 


5,229,311» 6,.33r,09H 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Foreign and Colonial Morcliaiidisc Imported into the United Kingdom fi-om the Kant 
India Company’s TerrltorieS| and Ceylon. 


ARTICLES. 1 

183,3 

! IN31 

1835 

1830 

1 1 S .17 




Itarillk. 

..cwl*.' 


' S5II 1 

517 

' 38 220 

9.53 , 


%nea ...... 

.. ..lb* 

I,«tW.H2K 

1,G07,<M2 ; 

1,540,815 

.'• 74,771 

! !>2I,00!H 

31.1,7.53 

I 232,100 

1 210.0.6 

(Hiiimiuoii . 


101.222 

2lO,fi7!» : 

414,032 

. 583,230 l,02H,N.tl , 

307.30( 

528.730 

1 29 : 1 , 4.17 

Cloves. 

.do.. 

ioo..'iro 

l-2«,.‘ili 1 

lJ2.Kllt 

K.riPJ, 10,5UO 


, 122,507 

1 30,007 

CrH'hlneal.. 



i«.'>r: 


; i?.i 

, 1 ?" 




C.flVe. 

.do. 

^73^,s^n 

8,87.V.»»1 ■ 

5,l8‘>,H5r. 

• P.M'l,4l 

. 0,800,121 

7,7'H.'>,Wi3 

0,820,5110 

K;,885,098 

Coir, wheal. 

.. ..ors. 


•171 

3.10 


; am 




wheat'iueal and Ilnur 










cuN. 

3ti,2;fi 

; 2l,8ilK ' 

l\897 

7 , 17 a 

41,(.08 ■ 

18,012 

17,53-| 

' 13,026 

Cotton pieic eoo>1«i of India 


i 


' 

' 





pieica 

200,333 

2GM.H77 , 

21i3,.'is0 

3G8,I00 4ll,4.'i0 

204.271 

318,440 

349 . 9 CI 

— tnanufariures. 

entered 








! 

at %aliic. 

. X 

311 

3.10 ; 

4'.0 

. 57 ; 

470 

.5-2 

LOU 

7W 

Elephant** leoth . 

..CNV t* 

I.OPH 

2,422 

2.10.1 

l,a:il 

2,208 

2.1.10 

2,(i80 

2.312 

Em 8. 

niiniher 




201 

3.1,13 : 

3 ..I 1 I 

4,4s7 

8.212 

(iinf^er. 

wta. 

10.0 Ip 

io.ooi 


n..5s‘ 

21.05.1 ’ 

20.V07 

‘20,020 

0„-27 

Cum, ftrahi'. 


i.in 

7.320 

7.07'. 

H .222 


11dl 

1 1,1.11 

1 0.1 (?2 

-Iar<K»-. 

.. .II>H. 

s'.n.lo’i 



:*ir,o'):' 

*i0n,5h0 

I,00.t.l7'» 

l,lMi,.<ii2 

1 . 2 . 4,037 

-hhi'lhii'. 

..1... 

7?0,.'ill 

1M1,I7‘» 

1,I7‘*,s'»m 

i,*’.7 ’ '>10 

2,10J.' '{M 

‘\(r«o v>.7 

:i 170.107 

‘ 2 ,h 2 K.(i .12 

Hemp, nndre'Nert .. 

.. .owt-. 

34.(HK 

O-J.O.l'i 

4(‘,s.M 

lH.3s| 

li.s isn 

1I»7,!»'I1 

I3S.30I 

.'•5,r»83 

Hides, utitaiioed.... 

.In. 

2i».3:ir 

. 11,2 M 

41.001 

40.SSJ 

l'•.7ll 

17.17 4 

(».i,;..i3 

.52.rM9 

Itiditto. 


(l.ai.i.iva 

3,Oh»,U’22 

3,H/SI0I 

:.222,3.h 

■•.rvi/i.'ii 

0 5 ; 0,112 

4,1* »4.22*» 

0 . 910,192 

Leather gloves. 

..pairs 








, 

Litiene, viz. 

, 









Camhric and l>orderi*d hand. 









kerchiefit. 

piei e» 









Plain and diaper, 

entered 





1 


1 


hy the piei e. 

.. ..do. 

100 








Ditto, at value. 

.c 

103 

nso 

2 s(i 

lll.l 

111 * 

IP) 

133 

•m 

Lit) Horn e pace..... 

.. r.wt* 









M.iee. 

.. ..Ihi*. 

11.-105 

2-1 «* 2 I 

o,*i|l 

3.5,121 

20 07 .} 

ls,2.17 

la.aT'J 

11,OK) 

M.idder. 

..IVVM. 





' 




M.'nldcrront. 

. .do 

2 "i;rt 

. 1.112 

3.2i;», 

2 . 11 .*. 

1 . 02 ‘^ ’ 

),(. 0 ) 

1,373 

.50.5 

MolAssea. 

. .do. 

10 

1 

102 

20 

h; 

lol 

1 : 0 . 

32.1 

NntriM’Ci*. 

.. . 1 l)f 

.'iH.ri-j 1 

.oi, 2 rs 

07.'Mi7 

0 ‘> pl*. 

0 . 1 , HO 

01,70.1 

I'v.TOO 

ir/i .»8 

Oil, rastor. 

... do. 

3H5.77« 

i;." 1 , i.’i? 

1 . 107 , 11 *. 

072.-.:.2 

1*57,lo.i 

hdT.IH 


I.!0'«,I7:4 

Opiiiio. 

.. .do. 

M 

1.0 

M 

22 


5M) 

(...158 

)U 12.5 

Pepper . 

... do. 


1,1.11.13.1 

2,807.011 

fi,777,a'i4 

•1,1 .0,.53l 

.1,320.0110 

0,"0O.80H 

•'.•H14,;.'.i; 

IDmharb. 

....do., 


10.120 • 

l.l,(.7| 

.50.3»n 


5*. 12 ; 


•'.,1.17 

KiCf . 

..cwl*.. 

Jr!».:i70 

2 ;o.%N , 

23.1011 

ir..iso 

.1.52,8.11 

2«U.80|, 

410.310 

3‘20.7;)2 

-in tJie liUfik... 

nuRhela 

8,012 

2.‘i,24r> 

21 M 2 d 

1.701 

i;.45l 

],(0.5(1 

H,o;w 

■I.3.I9 

Safllower. 

..Cttt'«. 

l,:i 7 l 

0 1H4 

(.,,'..7 

S, 2 't 0 

7..5 17 

1.070 

.'i.Ml'i 

5.110 

S»lkM) .. 




10.1 1 

•Jl.sd'i, l',.4sa 

18,172 

20.073 

.51,k82 

Saltpetre and ctibir nitre, do. 

113,134 

25T,tisO 

lill.llil 

177,lt3S 

222 , 00 (» 

23l,0tK 

272, L'!) 

183,(443 

Keedi*. Ilaxaeed and liriaeed I 










hunhelM' 

2.1 Q 

2 .M 20 

127,110 

27.5,108 

12(;,.5.12 

78 , 57 *"^ 

101.9.58 

20;,H09 

•— mpe. 



IHO , 

210 

4I.-I 

to 

J 

(>,.5K0 

10,3*48 

Senna . 

....|h* ' 

4(Ki,033 

412 2 n:( 

OO.OKi 

4I.V07I 

2h0, IHO 

310.750 

ifH.Hi; 

63,008 

Silk, raw and waste 

.. .do. 

Imtf.GlS 

l.?!la,iB7 

1,10.5.207 

1,450.222' 1,208,037 

1,151,3*10 

i.;iH7.9ti, 

1 .ION,Ills 

Silk niariutacturea of India, 


1 







VIZ 

j 



' 




j 


Baiidannav, rnmals, 

and ' 


1 





j 


liandkerriiiefti.... 

. piCt CM' 

202 ,7W» 

37-1,741 ’ 

3«l,22f) 

331,052 

lOd/ilO . 

4Hf,,„tiK 

47 : 1 ,IHl . 

40,876 

Taffaties, diiniHsk, and otliel 


1 

' 


! 


, 


aiika, in ph'cen ... 


1.120 

4U0 ■ 

773 

74! 

4 ,.*103 1 

7.''f>7 

4,0(11,1 

0.717 

Skin, calfaud kid, untann^d: 



1 


1 


! 



rwta.' 

4lia 

2,200 ' 

itiii 

10 

27 ' 

2.5 

:i,04ii 1 

6,8114 

— deer, nndre*«cd..,.No.< 

300 

40k ^ 

n*ti 

1.51 

14(i ’ 

3(i 

3.59 . 

244 

-pitai, ditto. 



;h,io.» , 

510454 

10,102 

4,035 I 

81,031 

12l,fi.'i7 1 

28,118 

— -- kid, ditto. 

.. ..do. 

5,310 

4 i 

2.714 

3,.58m 

I5.5.1,t , 

1.5,!lU.5 

22,208 ‘ 

39,590 

Spirits, VIZ. 



! 







Rum.proof gull*. 

v 

.M7 

14,371 

38 230 

07,201 ■ 

ri»,7iK» 

170,88.5 1 

312«A68 

Sugar, imrefiticd.... 

..CWtN.I 

lf»,V‘l'l ; 

101,007 , 

137,070 

171,7.58 

.711'.,'MS 1 

474,1(8) 

587,142 • 

498.710 

Tallow. 

.. ..flo.i 

III? 

IIP 

*’ VG 2 , 

518 

1,21.5 ■ 

557 

IHiS 1 

640 

IVa. 

. ...ii*., 


1.10,057 

1..H7.07H 

308,4*12 

]21..{87 1 

321,283 

120.420 

905.476 

Tin. 

..cwta. 

Ii7.»28 1 

33,011 , 

10,104 

17,? 20 

IS ,544 { 

20,040 

12,11117 ! 

7,»47 

Tobacco, aiiiiiMiiufactured t 


1 








lb*. 

.i:ifi 

3,n8i 1 

in, .'.78 : 

38,8.51 

:io, 2 Hn 1 

120,85'! 

97.*27 ! 

223.347 

- maniifHCtiired, 

and ! 

1 

1 







anutr. 

...do. 

s,in 

2,.W*) , 

i.jr.o 

5.041 

1.5 1)3 ' 

70.240 

■IIJH9 ! 

33,129 

Wa^, bee*’. 

. .ewia.l 

3U7 ; 


1.710 

2 .02:» 

2,2(if» i 

324 

I.IHCi 1 

1,435 

Wool.cmtoQ ....... 

...lb«. 32,r.W,l«4 . 

32,020,H03 ill,420.011 , 

.7l,5:)'i.(l72 .4ll,217,7:i4 

47 . 172,949 

■ 7.(11 l-i-ss 

- Hherp'M. 

-do.> 

3,721 

G;,7'.3 1 

2115,H4k 

1,05(1, 

1,Hal),711 1 l,H',)7,7i:0 

2,103,540 , 

2, Ml ,.170 

Uifie fd Kuroue and the ; 


1 



' i 


j 


Lapa. 

• Kali". ' 

57,1111 


;.l,2Vti 

48,151 

•'> 2.5741 

27,7 f.r. 

.1.5,007 1 

28,818 
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Cordage. 
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Haberdashery. 

llnta. 


Iron, ci-t and 

uroiight. 

Iiuii B.it'x, 
i^ritiKh Mi^l 
l*'n)t'igii. 

I.are & Thiead 
of (>old and 
Sthcr. 


Lead and Shot. 


L(*ather, tuniuMl 
and wiought. 


Linens. | 

.Military htoiea, 
not orlterwtxe 
dehcrihe.'. 

Miipical f 

Inatrunienta 




I r>.>.zim. 


Statement of all Merchandise of Irish, British, and Foreign Produce, and Manufactures Exported from Great ilvltain to the East Indies in ei 
Year, from 1791 to 1822, both inclusive, specifying the Species and Value of each Article, as far as the same carf be ascertained, ft 
Documents presented to Parliament, and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed during the last lliirty \ears. (. 
particularly the Number printed at the bottom of each Sessional Report, Papers, &c.; 1813, No. 192 ; 1818, No. 414 ; 1820, Nos. 232 i 
258; 1823, No. 313. 
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Fobeiqn and Colonial Merchandise Exported from the United Kingdom to the East India 

Company’s Territories and Ceylon. 

“ ■ ^ 1 *1 r» i i i i 


A U T 1 C L E S. 

1833# 

RBI 

1634 

um 

16.17 

1366 

1839 

1840 

Cochineal... 

..1bn» 

44,.3.31 

83,508 

64.178 

03,243 

21.731 

35..523 

100,279 

879,281 

Cocoa. 

...do. 


1K2 

4.170 

2,770 


2,1.6.5 

1,035 

5.391 


... do. 

l.Wl 

H80 

1.2H8 

2UH 

0,43U 

19,824 


13,258 

Copper, nnwrought.. •. 

.cwts. 

• » 

3,821 

2,081 

284 

• • 

54 

G33 

2,858 

Corn, tik;— 










Wheat. 

..(jrs. 









Barley... 

...do 

• 3ir> 

430 

495 

458 

403 

524 

160 

2.10 

Oats...... 

... do. 

37*2 

000 

719 

6.'>4 

022 

1,013 

478 

469 

Peas a»(t besDN. 

. ..do. 

107 

240 

240 

27H 

200 

159 

105 

14G 

Wht‘at-ineal aud Hour.. 

.CHtS. 


2,949 

2.561 

4,271 

2,911 

2,IMG 

1,390 

6,631 

CottoD tnanufactuntM, 

eii> 


• 







tored at value. 

.£• 

r>,U5 

3.071 

3,659 

17,3Br. 

ir.,f)B3 

8,1.10 

39,153 

59,159 

Pyowoofls. 










L^wooit 

.tons 


2 







GSHi, arable. 

.cwts 

130 

.. 




,, 

57 


tmUgo. 

.. lbs. 


435 


,, 

,, 

431 


152 

Iron, in bars... 

.tons. 

iJOO 

1,370 

i,i!» 

1,873 

8.19 

943 

1,486 

3,184 

Lead, pig . 

...dta 

01 

51 

r>3 

124 

I»2 

* 398 

1»G 

67 

Opmra . 

..Bis. 

]0,07ti 

3,775 

.553 

.5,200 

, , 

124 


23.224 

Qiitcksilrer ... 

...do. 

188,330 

23,988 

ai,442 

112,204 

S1.314 

107,823 

163,811 

174,315 

Mee ... 

.cwts. 









iilaltpetre ar.d cubic nitre, 









unrefined . 

...do. 









Silk,raw and waste... 

..lbs. 









foreign, thrown... 

...do. 









Silk xnanofactureH of 

En. 









rope, entered by weight.do. 


3.543 

4,450 

1,204 

1,332 

1,503 

7,913 

13,762 

Spvlter ... 

.cwts. 

2.'i,*jb2 

19,214 

0(1.234 

42,705 

29,027 

12,364 

38,204 

50,585 

Kpilits, vix. :— 










Itiim . proof {raiU. 

11.410 

.3,h;u 

4,195 

2,345 

2,752 

4,532 

1,757 

0.075 







79 <139 




Genova . 

...do. 

20,410 

2.'>,.in 

2o!.IK7 


0,937 

19i699 

43^801 

130,153 

Tea....*... 

...Ibh 

4,155 

3,9K9 

9,0K0 

5,538 

11,941 

1,102 

2,033 

40,000 

Tin. 

.cwt*. 

1 

13 







Tobacco, unmanufactured.lbs 

• 03 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

7,635 

03,510 


foroiffn manufactured, 









and snuff.... 

• ..du. 

049 

507 

203 


2,499 

7,254 

40,603 

6,417 

Wines, vix.;— 










Cape. 


200 

43 

l.M 

472 

06 

1,043 

31 

20 

French..... 

..do. 

2H,f>y2 


21,073 

29,422 

27,317 

25,893 

31,050 

41,000 

Fortueal.... 

..do. 

33.101 

31,0HH 

44,403 

50,.‘il7 

19,978 

19,069 

35,809 

.55,293 

Syaiitsh.. 

.. do. 

225,517 

204.MKI 

170.aiK 

224,324 

134,772 

I77,0<J4 

201,726 

396,2.13 

Madeira. . . 

..do. 

10.041 

10,391 

9,014 

11,.350 

7,091 

0,29.5 


10,053 

Canary. 

• •do. 

!),0»7 

9.024 

9,224 

15,476 

9,t>7fi 

3,754 


17,154 

ilhoiilHU .. 

..do. 

2.391 

2,413 


2,414 

1,687 

4.173 


3,.105 

Olbcr sorts. .. 

..do. 

4.074 

3/.39 

1,221 


ri,5()0 

1,932 


15,188 

Wine of all sorts . 

..do. 

31 i 'M% 


201,224 

340.;U4 

20fi.59.'> 

239,673 

351,506 



' liicludine Cliinii. 


VOL. IV, 


i IC 
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Ak Account of the Exports from Great Britain to all Places Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope (except China)— continued. 
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British and Irish Produce and iVtanufoctdres Exprted from the United Kingdom to the 
East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon. 


ARTICLES. 

Ytar*. 

.. • - 

declared 

' ARTICLES. 

Yeftis. 

ileetared 



Value. 



Value. 








'' 1840 

25,034 


1840 

11,220 

1 

1841 

28,074 


IHII 

I7.fi7l 

Apothecary .. A 

• 1K4‘2 
1843 

31,302 

31,650 

Cordage.. > 

1842 

1843 

8,550 

13,337 


1844 

31.018 


1844 

0,461 

. 

, 1845 


1845 

11,080 

1 

t8d0 

00,744 

r 

1610 

3,025,656 

' 

IK41 

102,620 


1841 

2,766.630 

Apparel, alopa, and habor- 
daahery.. ) 

1H12 

j 1813 

103,004 

118,103 

Cotton manofactuxes. ^ 

1842 

1843 

2,5IA397 

3,230.576 


JH14 

133,810 

■ 

1844 

3,768.(162 


j 1845 

100,328 

I 

: 1845 

3.371,207 


iKtn 

103,133 

r 

1840 

847,530 


1841 

136,073 


1811 

660,982 

A rma aud ammunition J 

1842 

1H43 

171,107 

124,426 

Yam..... i 

1842 

1K4.1 

545,075 

706,838 

1 

iKM 

iss.aw 

) 

1 

1H44 

1,024,230 

V 

1845 

23.5,654 

1845 

839,2I« 


1840 

6.704 


1840 

24.651 

1841 

4.203 


iNli 

29,932 

Asawuu «iiu .. < 

i 1812 

6,302 


1^42 

28,891 

89.414 


1843 

10.330 


1843 


; 1814 

12.377 


1844 

3fi,021 

1 

j 1845 

6.316 


1846 

31,036 

r 

1 1S10 

1.3,712 

[ 

1840 

104,628 

\ 

j 1811 

5.230 

1841 

21,035 


! 184‘i 

73i70 


ISIl 

74,111 

67,9281 

... 1 

1 1843 



1843 

i 

j 1844 

8,521 


1844 

127.567 

L 

1845 

6,586 

i 

1845 

103,961 

r 

1 IKW 

1111.717 

r 

1840 

93,644 

j 

! 1811 

KHt.MOrt 


1841 

104,796 

Beer and ale. J 

1 1812 

1843 

110,207 
132.301 

Hardwares and cutlery. 4 

1HJ2 

1H43 

(Ht,784 

142,607 

1 

1844 


1 

1844 

115,911 

L 

1845 

167.480 

L 

IN4S 

« 119.896 


1840 

32,6'.0 

r 

1840 

8,308 

1 

1H4I 

32 ,*301 


i 1841 

11.306 


1842 

28.r>'»H 


i 1842 

9,.106 

.i 

1813 

10,718 


' ISIS 

11,089 

1 

1844 

85 <»:ti 

i 

IM4 

13,677 

i 

1845 

• 33,109 

l 

1815 

6,539 


1810 

373,876 

( 

1840 

302,349 


1811 

;»»0,'|02 


1841 

317.I2T 

Brass and copper maoofac- 

1842 

r>l4 045 

Iron and steel, wrought and J 

1812 

204,113 


1843 

1844 

54K.I56 

Oll.KKt 

451,107 


1843 

1H44 

2^4,941 

265.698 

r 

. 1 

c 

1845 

1 

1845 

158,021 

r 

1840 

6,504 

f 

1840 

44,407 

1841 

5.373 

1841 

28,063 


1842 

0.006 


1842 

33 533 


1813 

8,f>K0 


1848 

32,161 

L 

1844 

11.117 

1 

1844 

46,872 

1815 

6.735 

H 

1845 

16,763 

f' 

1840 

6,743 

{ 

1840 

8,954 


1841 

11.4 46 

j 

1841 

21,633 

Carriages..... ... J 

1842 

13,043 

Leather, wrouglit and un* i 

1842 

18 461 

1843 

12,404 

wrought .... ^ 

1843 

J3,!I93 

1 

1844 

10,S14 

1844 

25,845 

L 

1845 

L 

1815 

23,170 

r 

1840 

10.640 

r 

1840 

17,421 


1841 

20,655 


1841 

17,084 

Cmls, einden, indealm..... 1 

1842 

1843 

1844 

234176 

7,4.17 

14,815 

Letther, uddlery, A tatruen- . 

1842 

1843 

1844 

^ 25,446 

93.981 

3^58 

1 

1845 

82,687 


1845 

31,1^ 


1840 

11,697 


1840 

63,750 


1841 

12,558 


1841 

37,217 

CioaSrcUonarv .. .. 

1842* 

11,442 

Linen xnanufeetures, iaclud* J 

1842 

1843 

1841 

37,660 

64,380 

53,649 


1844 

21,286 



1845 

L 

1845 

62,066 


(conHmvtd,) 
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OniENIAL COMMEUfE. 


Bhttisb and Irish Produce and" Manufactures— continued. 


ARTICLES. 

Y ears. 

neclnn-d , ARTICLES. 

Yearn. 

! Dcclarvd 



Val&e. I ^ 


1 Value. 



.£ i 


£ 


f' 1840 

OfiyOrif r 

1H40 

4,399 


1 1S41 

.'»2.!.>3 ; • • 

IHIl 

0,083 

Mariner]! and niiU wotk.... 

1 1K42 

1 1843 

SoaP.ndcwwHc.. y . j 

1M!4 

iH4:t 

9,03G 

8.099 


1 1H.)I 

d2,()s0 • j 

1H44 

11,033 


L| IM.S 

9M3M ; 1 

iKia 

0/>3O 


1840 

' ' f, 

1H40 

08,198 


' IMJ] 

tl.OOH . 1 

IH4I 

73.603 

Mario«liu*tnimciit8. | 

li'jli'i stationery... — < ■ 

1842 

)H4» 

7 1,240 
68,010 


1 IKII 

i 

INlI 

6:t.O20 



• i s 

1NI5 

75,424 

f 

1 

*: i^ito 

2:i.‘iriG ' f ■ 

IHIU 

0,%7 

1 

iMt 

l/.t'-J ' , 

IHIl 

I.M.yu 

EBtuten’ coluun. 

1H42 

|},sri Tin au«l pewfer wares tin uii- J 

IS 12 

0,374 


)o,U4.{ ; wroutjhtyaud (in plates.... | 

ls4,4 

11,2tHt 


tKH 


MU I 

2 .060 


IM4.'» j 

I...7M i 

l*«l.'l 1 

11.33.3 

r 

iHio ! 

‘*,'♦*5 ! f 

l».si3 1 ; 

ls|0 j 

8.070 

1 

« Mil 1 

iHil 1 

9,010 

Perfumery. < 

1HI2 i 

, lal.l ' 

u'lubiellas uud parasols...... •< , 

iKi2 j 
I8i;t 1 

12.971 

i 

lull 1 

SB,14(1 i 1 ' 

IHII 

29,520 

L 

Inw J 

1 ^ 

181.4 { 


f 

1 ! 

Ihio ' 

20,1<.5 \ r 

ISIO 

291.570 

1 

' |m|1 

1H.4"7 

1H4I 1 

271,598 

Pickles and SuRceM. 

lh42 

13 777 Woollen niaiiufartnres, in- J 

1812 

210,820 


Is 14 

2l,l<»0 i 

IMI 

438,777 


l“15 


iHlfi 

3'<9,4«t0 

r 

! isifl 

J 1 r 

1840 

07,H‘it; 

1 

; iHjj 


HU 

8s.:i07 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery j 

ls|‘2 

V iothiT article.. J 

|K(2 

81.302 

and watebeH. 1 

iMj 

•■(‘’■'••>•4 arucic. 1 

HIS 

111.007 


IMl 

.iH.aiii 1 1 

1814 

147,063 

1 

HI5 

3fi.3*t0 j 1 ’ 

ISIS 


p . 

^ 1*41) 


i 



' IK4I 

{l.»523 * - 

i 


Preserred provisions, not 

> isi‘i 

1J,.TI*4 i j 

J 


oUierwiw deMnbrd. 

I8t3 

1 IHIt 

i:i.trr» | > 




IhT) 1 

! f 

|8|0 



! j 

' valtio of Britrsli | 

iHll 

.’nSO'i.OOO 

f 

1 1K10 1 

ld.:{:u j and I>i«h pindiice and tna- J 

|H|2 

5,160,888 


! 1K4I • 

I'.'HI Dulactuies. \ 

1H43 

(vlOl.filO 

Silk manufactures. < 

lsl‘2 

f isi,i ; 

1MK7 i 

r. mi; 1 L 

1SI4 

1843 1 

r,0!>5.rrfw 

6,793.778 

1 

JHI4 

2T..ti.i ; 



1 

iKtl < 

i:Mio 




Quantities of the principal Articles Imported into the I’liited Kiiiffdoni from the East 
India Company’s Territories and Cotlorf, and Quantities so Inijiorted entered for llonio 
Cousu^iption. 




j 

Kiitered for' 



A U T 1 C L £ S. 

Years, j 

1 Imported. 

Home Coil' { 
HMiiiptn 


Kates ol Duty chargcabla. 



lbs. 

Ills. 

X 

3. d. 


r' 1840 1 

215,010 

59,845 

6 

tf 0 3-10 pur lb. 


1841 

971,802 

' c>2,762 


do do. 

Caasialignea.* ^ 

1 1842 , 

85.'i.090 

j 10!MW7 j 

M> 

ru 

0 1 |.20 do. if of British Possessions. 
0 3 3>20 do. Forvigu. 


1«<3* 

1,5.59,248 

t 108,9.10 


do. do. 


J811 1 

004 084 

' f8s5;i2 1 


do. 


1K45 1 

677.803 

1 149,8.1.1 ! 


do. 


1840 { 

493,407 

10,121 * 

0 

0 0 3-10 per lb. 


1841 

410,HOS 

1 ].V0'i;i 


do. do. 

Cinnamoii* 

1842 

I9tl.054 

! H;.y.58 ,\ 

ro 

LO 

0 3 3-20 do. if of British Possessions. 
0 6 3-10 do. Foreign. 


1843 

370.088 

I7,20.'V 1 


do. 


1844 

932.658 

! 1H,.521 1 


do. 


1815 

018,482 

i 23,113 


do. 


(tealiiiutd,) 
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Quantities of the prineiptfl Articles Imported— cmttlnued. 


ARTICLES. 


Cloves. I 


Oon’co of llrhihb poHsi'S 

.... 


Cotton manufartiircs.... 


Ginger of Dritish potiscK’ 

Miuos. 


/ 

I ; 


Gum Arabic. 


Gum lac dye. 


II 


Gum alieilac. 


Hemp utidresaod, or any 
otlier vcgt'ialtic aub- 
■tance ot tbe natuio 
and quality of un« • 
drcAKcd liemp. and ap¬ 
plicable to the aainn 
purposes. .. 


Hides uatanucd.. 


Indigo. 


Nutmegs. 


fears. 

• 

Imported. 

Entered fnv 
Hoitle Cuu- 
bumptloii. 


IbN. 

Ills. 

1840 

0 3fi.GG7 

3.3,009 

1841 

38,759 

51,042 

1819 

7,537 

09,50} 

1843 

10.4 IG 

3K,5lfl 

1814 

180.395 

G1,014 

1845 

G!i,G49 

112,078 

1840 

8,200,718 

iT.'iiafiu 

1811 

7,197,10.3 

0,090,41)1 

18 12 

11,92 

7,305 

7.073,51 »4 

1843 

• 0.081.873 

11,11.3,177 

1844 

1.3,307,103 

11,811,883 

1815 

21,037,481 

31,903,101) 

. _ 


l*ltTO 

liiitified 

Kiiicrod at 


Goods. 

at \ nlue 

Value. 


pit'CfH, 

X 


JHIO 

3I0,'.*GI 

798 

1,711 

1841 

130.179 

1,008 

l.bOl 

1819 

199,103 

792 

l.bU 

1813 

10.1,007 

G8| 

i..tio 

iHit 

0<,805 

730 

1.14fi 

1845 

913.001 

000 

/>fi,NI3 


rwt8. 

CW'tS. 

1840 

!l,71'l 

I,3(>8 

)811 

5,909 

1,177 

)8 19 

3.G80 

1,0.30 

1H13 

4,I0G 

3,951 

1841 

5.110 

7,148 

ISIS 

12,122 

15,037 

IK 10 

y.lG2 

7,912 

Isll 

io.h;9 

10.181 

1842 

10.910 

9,271 

1813 

7.9fiO 

G,79G 

IKII 

10.190 

7,041 


UatiH of Duty cbatgcable. 


£, M. (f. 

0 0 G 3>1U per lb. 
tiu. 
dn. 
do» 

dn. 

do. 

0 0 C 3-10 per lb. 
do. 

0 0 4 1*5 per lb. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Not mado up. 


Made up. 


10 10 0 
do. 

r, 5 0 

do. 

do. 

do. 


91 0 

<1«i. 
10 10 
do. 
%lo. 
du. 


0 per ce 

U do ifof British l*os. 


1K4.'> 

1^40 

IKII 

1M4*2 

1^13 

1H44 

mio 

IMG 
Ihll 
lhl2 
IK 4.3 
1K44 
184.1 

1840 

1841 
1849 

1843 

1844 
1H45 





11 M. 

11)8. 



1810 

1,9.34.«37 

0 13,089 

0 

0 

1811 

1,991,308 

709,187 


iln. 

1819 

798,005 

K.14.309 

0 


1843 

1,172,1G7 

;l•1.2K0 


do. 

]8M 

s;.5,227 

042,000 


dn. 

iKJ.3 

1,438,759 




1810 

9.828,032 

IW9.S00 

0 

0 

1811 

3.9-71,359 

80s,'M,7 


do. 

1812 

1,003.782 

1,089,.370 

0 

1 

1K13 

3,I(',H31 

81.3,283 


do. 

iKli 

1.003,320 

1.1G9,9H 


do. 

1845 

2,5I0,:41 





cwts. 

cwts. 



1810 

.3.3,583 

107,219 

0 

0 

IKII 

72,400 

H9.tK8 


do 

1842 

198,042 

191,143 


do 

1H13 

297,819 

#1 )9,Gn 


do 

1814 

211,.109 

VH.NI? 

J 

do 


,VJ,301 
03,010 
.•ir.lOT 
I0M,IH7 
00,335 
)lG,b54 
IbM. 

G,1>4I),I09 

7,4.503117 

8,031.119 

5,030.193 

10,G4‘i.K77 

9,84.3,090 

• ir,M7 
35.478 
0.3,830 

09,3tiri 

8».99K 

8r,oiu 


•14 ,‘>20 
47 898 
49.93.3 
Xl 7!id 
*3,401 

lbs. 
2,770, l3o 
9,003,15.3 
9,8'*ri.,».30 
9,307..300 
3,41I.O(>9 


34,044 

31.392 

01,919 

00,u:>9 

73,108 


011 0 3-5 Iier cwt. 

dn. 

0 .3 .3 do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 0 3 3-5 per cwt. 

do. 

0 10 3-.3 do. 
do. 
do. 


3 .1-5 per cwt. 

0 3-5 do. 

3 3-5 per cwt. 

0 3-5 do. 

1 1-20 per cwt. 


2^ 5^2-5 (L 1 2 7-10p.Twt.ifof H.P. 
do. do. do. 

0 9 I-IU 0 0 1-90 do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 


‘I 44*5 perew’t. it of Briti'<li rossessioiis 
d'.. do. do. 

1 0 3-5 do. 

do. 

do. 


9 7 1-2 per lb. ^ 

do. 

do. 

9 7 1-9 per 1b. if of British Possessions* 
3 8 1-10 do. if Porcign. 


IS 


(coHtinucd.) 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Quantities of the principal Ai^icles Imported— continued. 


Entereu for 


articles. 


Yean. 

ImporteiL 

Ilomt* 


Ratos of duty chargeable. 





MumptiOQ. 






Ibo. 

cwN. 

£ 

s. d. 



rl IMQ 

1,190.173 

81.1,917,# 


1 3 3-4 per cwt. 



j mi 

800,047 

805,634 

do. 



I 1842 

490.15G 

404 922 

do.. 

Oil, cutoT.. 

< 

' 1843 

717,000 

50H.GOI 

do. ^ 



1844 

950,048 

1,040,232 

do. 



L' 1845 

1,734,708 






^ 1840 

5,814.756 

3,048.683 


iO 6 3-10 per lb 



1841 

14,784,406 

2,704,270 


do. 



1842 

6,788,505 

3,633JI70 . 


do. 

Pepper. 


1843 

3,630.226 

2,558,016 


do. 



1844 

7.477,514 

2,815,089 


do. 



1845 

9.042,044 

3,303,718 





r 1840 

5,437 

625 

0 

1 0 3-5 per lb. 



1K4I 

7,290 

3«- 


do. 



)H42 

13.792 

237 

0 

0 3 3-20 do. 

Rhubarb. 

i 

1843 

71.208 

7,.')7» 


do. 



1844 

17,054 

4,408 


do 



1845 

04,520 







rwtfl. 

CWUe 





% 1840 

293,010 

209,451 

0 

1 0 3-5 per cwt. 



1 1»4I 

30U,4()0 

243,873 


do 

Kine, not in the bualc, of 


1 1842 

410,026 

251,5,>3 

0 

0 6 3-10 do. 

Britilh poisrsaiotis..... 

' 

1843 

303,704 

251,750 


do. 



' 1844 

302,4:12 

320,078 


do. 



1845 

514,485 

260,314 






bu8b«*l«<. 

buabela. 





- 1840 

4,330 

4,(103 

0 

0 1 1-30 per quarter. 



1841 


365 


do* 

Kice, io th<* bUAk, or 


lKt2 

<).K72 

7,o:w 



paiidyp oi Britirli poa* 

1 

1843 

•1,535 

4,500 


do. 

.. 


! 1841 

140 

132 


do. 



1845 

12 

35,740 






cwta. 

CWtA. 





1810 

5l,M82 

34,083 

0 

1 0 a.5 per cwt. 



18^1 

75,847 

52,145 


do. 



1843 

45,013 

51,441 


do. 

Sago . . 


1843 

23,216 

42,640 


do. 



IH44 

37,470 

45,189 


do. 



1845 

42,003 

42,913 





1840 

183,603 

l78,o;:2 

0 

0 e 3.10 per cwt. 



1841 

861.552 

245.175 


do. 

Saltpetre. 


1 s842 

224.129 

203.759 


do. 

1 

! 1«43 

345.821 

239,404 


do. 



1844 

200.125 

187,157 


do. 



ists 

807.703 







IlM. 

Ibn. 





1840 

63,008 

150.241 


0 6 3-10 per lb. 



1841 

81.474 

14.5,103 


do. 



1842 

8.3.124 

184,.1.13 


0 1 1-30 do. 

BVIIUIt e 


1843 

374.177 

230,727 


do. 



1844 

iGo.isn 

182,512 


do. 



1845 

485,728 






1840 

1,107.010 

l.]8S,361 


0 1 I.3U per lb. 



1841 

1,174,lOtf* 

1,087,398 


do. 

Silk, raw.. 


1842 

).J50,599 

1.312,024 


do. 


1843 

1,105.138 

1,367,436 


do. 



1844 

1,609,136 

1,690,226 


do. 



1845 

1,723.298 








pif*ciHi. 





1840 

646,618 

97,831 

21 

0 0 per cent ed ratorem. 



1841 

8<i2,43U 

69.337 


do. 



1812 

333,512 

37,752 

5 

5 0 

Silk Landkeinhiefa of 


1843 

435,330 

95,178 


do. 

Briti lb poiaeHioiu. 


1844 

543,438 

135,913 


do. 



1845 






{eonHntiid,) 
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Quahtities of the principal Articles Imported—conftnu£<i. 


ARTICLES. 


SpirUi, not sWM*tene(t» uf 
Britkb |.oiBvttioue...,. 


Siifrar nnrpftitrd.of British 
I>OMea»ioii8. 


Wool, cottun 


Woo^ flierp ami liimbs'.. 


Yean. 

Imported 

Kiit*'redJor Home 


Rates of Duty chargeable, 


CouKumptIuo. 




GwIIohi (iD>' 

Gallotm (lorhidiug 

£ 

«. d. 


eluding 1 
01 erfroof.) 

overpruuf,, 


16 4 per gallon. . ^ . 

Ron, if of Bntwb 

1840 

312.031 1 

34 

0 

• 




I’oRoeiismn-, inro 

1B41 

1,008,033 i 

109 

0 

9 4 do. ^ which the impurU* 


fl ' 


' tinn of Poreigu ougar 



S'- 5 

S a s 


,ta prohibited. 






IMU 

, 070,450 ' 

oil, 38.434 


do. 

1H43 

835 300 

ii- 103,433 


do. 

1A44 

1 3«l,8»7 i 


do. 

lB4d 

1 ! 

m ^ 

3 tt ft 

7, V 





S’SiS 1 
\9i J 




tjff 

v*,«. 


flf of Biitiah foit- 





j a««aMoiis. in 0 which 


482,H23 

618,(i3A 

1 

6#2 2*5p.cwt < lilt* mipoitat.O'i of 



[hocelgii Sugar ia 


j 



U robibited. 


1 l,?3{t.73r ! 

1,085,083 . 


do. 


1 H(14S2 ' 

yrWHirt 


do. 



l.ti.'iVUiO 


do. * 



1,0(5.123 


do. 


i I.MO.O.V) ' 

4,H5<i,f>04 




{ lbs. 

HjK. 




! 77,01 l.rt.10 

61,«<81,880 

0 

0 4 1-6 per cwt. if of Brit. Poe. 


! l»7,3HH,is;t 1 

r»‘l .■»KH,7M4 


do. 

iNri 

;i2,t»72.(»(nt 

837 


do. 

IHI3 

1 «r»,;in»,7«* ! 

4t»,7t«M»H7 


do. 


HH,03‘l,77t5 1 
58,437,420 1 

b5,75‘l,0l7 


do. 


‘3,111,370 1 

2.441,370 

, free, if of Britifth potoeiMioas. 


3,IKIm,i,i,.» 1 


i 

do. 


4,'34(i.im3 ' 

4.24<i.083 

1 

do. 


I,0I0.I-3'I 1 

1.891,403 


do. 


•3,7r>5,H;i3 1 
3 ,'i75,k(,(1 I 

2,766,863 

1 

do. 


Noik.—I ll tbiN account tli«* q(u).trte» mttrt'd (iti IMAj for hotuo conaumptiun arc imported from tterp couutrp* 
tbere.being noiueaua ot dinttuguiKbiug induidual couutnca. 
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A Statemknt of tlie Value of the Imnortt into Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from all Parts 
of the World, distinguisl.'ing Merenandise from Treasure, in each of the Years 1832-33 
and 1833-34. • 







1832—33 




COUNTRIES. 

, BOMBAY. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 


Merilian> 
disc. ^ 

Trea¬ 

sure. 

Torti. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Trea¬ 

sure. 

Torsi.. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Treasiiie. 

Tot.i., 


rupees 

rupees. 

rupeei*. 

rupeev. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

TupeMS. 

United Kingdom...... 

l.4I,N>,9H6 

i,4i,r9,.'>M 

28.39.603 

.... 

28.39,093 

1,10,82,688 

5,00,751 

.... 

1,10.82,688 

Praoce... 

Sweden.. 

7,U9,300 

7,0*3,390 

951 

HOO 

2,91,751 


6,(K),*W 

Nartli Aoierka. 

3.rt4AI3 

2,20,030 

5.84,840 

r.iii 

15,313 

22,434 

1,70 233 

41,75( 

2,11,983 

Bi’azil 

2d,(i21 

l,2t,H7^ 

1,91,096 


.... 

77.6*3 

67,300 

1,44,943 

56.296 

Coast t)f Coromandel... 

8.l3.;m4 

ItHK/iIS 

10,0.1,897 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.56.296 

.... 

^ MaUbar 

Dengal........ 

Bombay.. 

Vrendi portMin India. 

8,05,123 

9,000 

8,08,193 

I8.W^242 

I2..>i0,.139 

3,60,320 

12,780 
12 , 29 . 1:15 
41.070 

1M(Co22 

24 , 7 * 1,474 

4.01,990 

47,05,912 

3,200 

47.10,113 

Goa. Din, and Demoun 

Tranqaebar. 

Travaneore...... 

.... 

• •• • • 

.... 


9.549 

2,37,901 

3,44,029 

51,232 

5,462 

(A781 

2 . 37^1 

3,19,491 

1,89,058 

(.7,005 

irGfi.OlO 

Cnteh and Scinde. 

• - 1 1 

1 1 


.... 


12.29.288 


12.20,288 

Madeira and Teneriffe 

• 1 4 • 


.... 

52,200 


.92.200 

63,786 

.... 

63,786 

Ceylon.... 

7,1113 

. 

7,«I3 

8 08,445 

rvoid 

H,U,*J95 

21,258 
I 3,20,228 

.... 

21,258 

Coast of Afrir4i........ 

Cape of Good Hope.... 

.... 

10,172 

.... 

.... 

10,172 

|V,476 

* V,()00 

*23*476 

31,082 

3*52,310 

Maantius and Bourbon 

New South Wales. 

Arabian and Persian 

1.40.H27 

9.r22 

13.615 

1,.93.442 

*3.129 

61,876 

10.391 

2,058 

67.834 

10,391 

1,08,440 

887 

1,09,336 

Gulf.. 

3,10.0(10 

10,400 

.3.r>.n,ifi9 

3,931 

83,044 

86.975 

16,66.919 

11.30,010 

27.06,939 

Penang and Eastward., 
lava. 

o,i;,ir>o 14,27 900 
5.140 .... 

2:uSft69 

r»,M0 

3,97.006 
20,434 

10,89,032 

14,86,938 

20,434 

0,05,676 

1,39.348 

8,3^024 

China. 

Pogue.. 

Maidive iNlands. 

10.440 22.12 431 
I1,5.'),K2C 
1.05,770 _ 

31,51,871 
1 l.0H,;32 

i.o.v;o 

2,61,376 

5,71.743 

1,03,734 

o.iio 

20,629 

2,67.416 

M2,372 

1,03,73'! 

33.32,302 

33,38441 

68.70,643 

Manilla. . 

.... 




r.'iG.'ioj 


7,46,905 

Coast ot Sumatra. 




84.581 

l,l‘6,io4 

2,00.6S5 




Total. 

1.07,30.422 

;»3,02,.VJG 

2,r>0,{»3,0l.H 

94.70 42S 

2 n.KO .54 II 

1 . 21 , 57,077 

■i,67.!IU,5ait 

51,21,042 

3,19,21,451 


I M3—34 


COUNTRIES. 

BENGAL. 

M A D K A S. 

1 BOMBAY. 


■QQIII 

Trea¬ 

sure. 

ToTit. 

3fcrclian- 

dise. 

Trea¬ 

sure. 

Total. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Tica- 

sure. 

Totai. 






rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rap«*«s. 

rupees. 

United Kitiinlum 

1,41.38,567 

2,900 

1,1 Ml.467 

]9,00.:i45 

.... 

10,00,345 

00,41,:too 

1,000 

90,42,390 


1(10‘j..i(i5 

12,825 

10 . 1 . 1 , 1:10 

2.53,(H'»3 


2.68,463 

aA%lK9 


3,36,489 

Swfdeu. 

.>r.i>26 


*7,626 




5:)..167 


.13.567 

North America. 

2,74.308 

3,’4M24 

0,14,822 



22,549 

6641HH 

2 K 20 C 

88,588 

Brasil 

1*1,00.*) 


'9,005 




46,6(9) 

t2,S0C 


Coast of Coromandel... 

7.50,313 

1.79,14 6 

9,29.519 




78,337 

•• . * 

78.337 

,, Malabar. 

7.43,718) 


7.13,790 




ss,ait,,4» 

49,065 

55,02,205 

Bengal. 

.. 



34,62,377 

35,42,929 

70,05,366 


.... 


Bombay 




14,29,384 

13,76.539 

28,0.1,923 

3,65,866 




Prenrh Ports in India.- 




3,38,566 

27.100 


t. .• 


Goa,Din,and D' maun.. 


.... 

.... 

1,2 IH 

62,710 

66,‘*1K 

3,.'I7.00K 

2,2«),720 

5,64,337 

Trauquebar. 




4..'^781 

l,36jG77 

26,250 

^4,86,031 


.... 

Travaucore. 




7,883 

^1,44,530 


.... 

.*.. 

Catch and 8cinde...... 

.. •. 

.. .. 


*... 




2,768 

6,80,778 

Madeira and TenenlTe. 



.... 

39,831 


‘ 39.831 

2.1,609 

.. .V 

25.609 


21.997) 


21.995 

7,37,313 

400 

7 , 37 , 14:1 

.40,257 


40,257 

Coast of \fnca. 




• • . . 



2.98,092 

’ 2 - 1.492 

3.22,584 

Cmms of Good Hope.... 

* it,471 


3,271 

12.9B5 


12 985 

0.020 


0,026 

Mauritius and Buuilmn. 

2,12,339 

81,770 

2,91,109 

39,»7 

4,490 

35 :i77 

2,00,660 

15.90(1 

2,16,360 

New South Wales. 

29 9.19 


29,959 

3,^4 





Arabian and Peisian 
GaUi. 

4,23,184 

23,900 

4,47,384 

7,084 


73,084 

29.82,828 

22,01.799 

•51,84,637 

Penang and Eastward.. 

8,29,153 

11,53.846 

19,82,!HI9 

1410.448 

0,7.1,738 

11,66,186 

5.63,267 

3..14,313 

8,57,580 

J.va . .. 

7.513 

11,2.10 

18,763 

14,268 

14.268 




China.. 

l0,fl8,17C 

37,l8,.'i88 

47,60,758 

I,0d,:il3 

.... 

1,0.1,313 

4^06,113 

90,78,461 

1 33,*84,S74 

Pecae. 

Mudive Islands . 

2.14,576 

2,80,298 

5,00,874 

9,33,945 

17,25(1 

9/>l.l*J5 




9U,H95 

.... 

00,893 

94,831 

944131 




Maollli 


.... 

' •• •• 

• *.. 

...» 


2,43,620 


4^620 

Coast of Sumatra. 

3,122 

12,965 

10,087 

1,33,010 

os ,997 


.... 

..... 

Total. 


58,63,942 

2.56,94,45I!1,03,09,990 

61,88,856 

1,64,984155 

2 73,18,490 

I,1S 90,197 3.93,A) 383 


3 M 


VOL. IV, 
























































OBIENTAL COMMERCE, 


A Statement oftiie Value of Exports from Dengal, Mndras, aud ronilievi to all Parts of 
tJie World, distinguishing Merchandise from Treasure, in each of the Years 1832-33 and 
1833-34. 


COUNTRIES. 



Sweden... 
I^rtiigal.. 
Htttnburg.. 
North Aom 

Srnsil. 

Bengiil.... 

Bombay... 


French porta in IqUia 
Gon» Din, Domaun 

Sadraa .I 

Trenqaebar....| 

I'raTancore.. 

Cutrii and Sciode... 

Ceylon. 

MenilU.. 

Coaft of Seniatra.... 
Cope of Goed Hope. 

CoMt of Africa. 

BourbonA Mauiiiius 
New Sooth Wale».. 
Arabian & Per.iiau 
Gulfi. 


Java. 

Pegnc. 

Maldive IsUuiia.. 



B E N 6 A U 


Mercban- 

1 Mer¬ 
chandise 

Tre.. 

Total. 


1 portid. 



rupee«. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

2.21,40.770 

5.02.C6I 71,12,6:8) 

2,97..’»6,006 

20,00,031 

1,75,643 

50U 

30,K6.0<7 

i,3(>,005 

85/J05 


2,2l7>I« 

lojoMS 

1,(tt,75l 

5,500 

so.It^c 

ii!ro.i73 

J,6(»,‘W5 

Y2.OOO 

1.3.42.128 

16,0H.67t» 

2.45.144 

!.*!! 


)8,’>.1.823 

.... 1 

.... 

’23,890 

. 

7,0!t2 


.... 1 

:::: 1 
30,982j 

V»J*,2I4 

tales' 

• ••. 

57,497, 

8,2.5,200 

*3%1I3' 

6,40,779 

ir>.13,l52i 

4.733 

0.376, 

.... 

Il.)09| 

8.75.105 

1 

57,527! 


9.32,632! 

28,77.925 

1,81.680' 

3.3,100 

30,92.705' 

1,I7,4...729 

()2,507| 

32,(HRl. 1,18,40.200, 

21,407 

47.r' 


21,H80i 


8.11,406j 


fl,«.*>.(J67 

4;,(i37; 

3.H.H5 


51,472 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


rnpeea. ni]>c<*B. | 

_ 


11 , 10,128 3 , 03 , 103 , 
4 r.,(»». 70 fi 2 <vir,l 28 l 


K..*10R ll.OfK) 

(Hl.S.*!'! .... j 

I6,J).\092 K3,‘2M7i 


!»!1,240 lO.hOO. 


9,78,3UI .... 
Ifi, 2 l, 71 l 

.... 

73,332 .... 

3 ,(l 2 ,il> 10,000 

20.340 .... ) 


lupeea. mpeea. rttpeeK. rupee*. 
J0,9«.S(W 87,f>l,4l» 1,04,17 737 

1.00.800 3,00,300 .3,00,300 

*35,231 !!!! *W,23I 

* 01*907 2M.’iK4 1! ’! 20V.f>H4 

57.250 .... 57.250 

13,1.5.231 8.59,B34 3,300 0,63,13-1 

71,'i«:H33 

2,20,233 .501 2.2*».7U 

.... 10,67,480 5,77,7M1 16.45,260 

‘»1,BI4 . 

2.13,172 2,01,228 1,53,800 3,55.037 


15 , 23,182 62 ,M 2 .'V| 15 . 75 . 2(7 

10 . 78.380 ]. 10,440 4 . 000 ] 1 , 14.140 


2 .l 8 .«(a| 0 , 650 ' 2 . 55,.713 

.M,(W 1 | 72 , 727 l 1 , 2 . 5.748 


0 . 7 H, 3 I 3 3 . 7 ,l 0 .ftH,'»| |, 08 , 57 :»! 3 fl.l«. 4 ( 5 ( 

2 l.H 2 .fK '»3 6 . 27.1061 . .. I f., 27 ,lO» 

3 , 2 , 48 . 02 , 880 } . .. ! 1 . 4 «, 02 .K 8 ' 

73 . 3.32 .... { .... i 

3 . 1 V.M 8 .... 

26,340 .... .... i 


Total.,..! 4,64.01,436 21,17,801 7MS.5:t5 r.,<;<i.<l4.?72 l. lfyoi,4341.58.81,2‘iO 1,00.17.(813! 3,27 l.ll 2((,4rvC»«5 3,54 0\T'- 

18 . 33—34 


COBNTUtES. 


B (1 M B A Y. 



Merrbatr. 

di»e. 


Hotted Kingdom..., 

France.. 

Sweden. 

Poriogal. 

Hamburg... 

Kc^rtli America. 

BraKtI.... 

Bengal... 

Bombav. 

Coaat of Coromandel. 

„ MaJabiir.... 
French porta in India 
Goa, Dio, A Oumauu 

Sadraa... 

Tratiquebar. 

Travancore#.. 
Cutcb and Scin^..; 

Ceylon..... 

Manilla. 

Ooaat of Sumatra.... 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Coaat of Afrj-ji .| 

Bonrbou A;,'.ilaurf*iu«i 
New Bourn Walea..) 
Arabiamdc Peraian I 

Gulfs..I 

Penang A Eastward.! 

China.j 

Java..., 

J*cgue.. 

Maidive Islatida.... 


rupees, riipeea. | rupees. nipecM. ( 
1,82,12,320 5,70.646{20,20,757 9,08,03,732' 

34,57.32.5 2,2H,307j .. 36,8.5,632; 

1*9,700 1,200 .. WMlOHi 


27,15,2H(. 1,40,42(1 .. 28,61.718:' 


25,(il».H57j 2,50,220.32,03,502 6l,t3,67.'V 
21,05,832!? 1.64,2(W| .. 22,70,100 


rupees, riipeeb. { 
17 . 12.762 I 7 ,al, 71 l) 
1 , 83,818 .. - 


11,83,073 1,4.5,l>:{2{ 
55,57,243 20.53,43(M 


1 , 9 . 5 , 61.3 1 , 84,238 
l, 57 , 2 Vi 1,850 

2,772 

12.802 20,090 


30,170 1,4(K) 


rupees. rupees, riipoes, rupees. 
31,44,473 03.12,670 8.72,125 1.01,84,7( 

J,K3,hlH 2.53,513 2.5.100 2,78.6! 

.. 71.330 .. 74,3; 


1.1,28,70.3 
a5,12,073 


57.346 , .. 67.5 

1,42,684 .. 1,42,5 

10,812 16.692 27,5 

8,75.060 18,800 8,94,7 

2.22,001 6.000 2,28.6 

10,58,052 5,62,661 I6,2I,C 

• 

2,25,521 2,51,600 4A0.t 


23,13V 

IM76 

30,000 

(io.5l5 

11,52,371 

80.200 


.. 1 

. 


000 


1*0,605 

4771 

. 

11,042 

67,0'>6 

18,000 

^72,530 

a,5!;6 


76,13.') 

7.489 

.. 

l4,*lW455 

4*(i.719 

3,7^688 

]8;^,()92 

3',2.H» 

.. 

23.7(i0 

€0,210 

23,752 

6,975 

90,!)67 

1M77 

9. 

7,77.350 

91.330 


8.6fi.'A9 

K',81,020 


2'> v'7,03(1 

Oi 745 

2,025 

23.40,800 

17,38.V32‘ 

9,400 

.1! 

' 50.499 

37.427 

1,32,74,978 

3.44,;14| 

6,70) 

87,09) 

., 

., 

87,(KU 

10 , 015 ! 


94,078 

8.79,188 

4,0.55 

9.78,821 

2.65,744 

1,44,07!) 

'i3.'l6H 

2,‘)8'i 


56,457 

22.H26j 

*• 

72,01, 3 . 54 ' 

25,49,867'. 

7,(in.iia 

li 

1,38,46,7»l'.*i3,22. toil 


13.08.653 1.600 14,00,* 

05,060 17.01)01 82,( 


960 10,.597 II, 

2.82.921 .. 2.82, 

01,520 53,683 1,18. 


74..’iO0 43.15, 

36,254 A.2M 
.. 2,20,50 


10.81,(«9 42,40,717 
17.47 632 4,y2,5«7 

3,V),Hiri 2,20/«9,418 
10,915 
4.0'».92.t 
22,820 
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Statemknt of the Value of Imports’and Exports into and from Bengal, Madras, an< 
Bombay collectively, distinguishing Merchandise from Treasure, and showing the Trad' 
with each Country, in each ^ the Year6^1832—33 and 1833—34. 


I H i> u a T 8. 


COUNTRIES, 



1832-33 



1833-31 




l^ercliandUe. j Treasure. 

Tutai.. 

Merchaudiao. 

I’reasure. 

Total. 

rotted Kingdom. 


1 upees. 
2,80.97,957 

rupees. 

rupees. 

3,80JI7.967 

rupees. 

2,60,80,302 

rupees. 

8,900 

ru pees. 
2,.‘)0,H4,202 

France.... 



KOO • 

1.5,01,308 

1«,I0,857 

28,225 

15,39.082 

Sweden. 


.... 

.... 

*- - * 

1,11,1!)3 

• •.. 

1,11,193 

Portugal. 

Hamburg. 

North Amcrka.. 


5,42.157 

2,77,099 

8.19,260 

1 

8,63,.13.3 

66,653 

3,53,624 

7,25,9/»9 

KrAsit...... 


1,01.151 

i.ti2.i7r» 

2,05,539 

12,500 

78,163 

Coast of Goroiiiaudcl ... 


R.7I,(W0 

1J1H,513 

10,50,193 , 

H,*1M,580 

1,19,176 

10,07,866 

62,95,995 

„ Malabar. 


6.3.12,103 

6.200 


52.16.030 

4y,'<G$ 

Bengal ... 


18,23,242 

12,780 

)H,3ii.022 

34,62,377 

35,42,920 

70,03,306 

liomlMy . 

Flam'll Foils til India .. 


|. 12.60,339 
i 3,60.320 

|•i,•29,n.5 

41 570 

1 24.79.474 1 

i 4 , 01.090 ; 

14.29,384 

.3,38,355 

1.4,76,539 

27,380 

28,U.>,923 

3,6.5,866 

Goa, lliu.and lieuiaiig.. 


1 1,98,507 

1,19*137 

' 3,17,744 

3h41,8.'>6 

2,8!).439 

6,31 ,*293 

Sudros . 

Traixjuebur. 


i : 

, 2,37.091 


2 . 37,991 

4,6*1.781 

*26,230 

4,86,031 

Trariiucure. 


3.41.029 

’ 5,452 

3,49,191 

! 1.35,677 

7,863 

1,44,330 

Cutch and Scinde. 


' 12,2!I.2H8 

12,29,288 

6,78.010 

2,766 

6,80 778 

Madeira and Tuueriffe .. 


I.UV.iHO 



<;.'i.(4o 

• ••■ 

63,440 

Ceylou. 

Const of Africa. 


8,.37,3I6 

*6.550 

8,43,856 

7,99,693 

400 

7W9'> 

1 

3,20,228 

31,982 

3,V2,210 

2.«8.0‘I2 

24,492 

3.22.384 

Cape of Good llopi'. 

- 

31,618 

6,<K)0 

39,648 

26,282 

.... 

25,282 

Muuritms and Bourbon.. 


.1.14,162 

17,460 

3,31.512 

1,13.886 

1.02,160 

3,46,046 

New Kuiith Wales. 

..1 

19,520 


32,9HJ 


32.983 

Fersian and Arabian Gulin.1 

20,19,919 

12,29,161 

.32,19.373 

31,13.3iKl 

2*2,91,699 

37.03.093 

Penang and Eastward .. 


20.09,851 

26,67,180 

45.57,031 

13,22,858 

21,83,897 

40,06,765 



26,574 



21.781 

11,2.60 

33,031 



46,33.118 

67,56,812 

1.02,89,930 

34,19>MN'i 

1,28.37,049 

1,82,56,645 



M,*il,619 

11,75,165 

20,01.104 

11.48,521 

3,03,318 

14,3*2,069 

1,85.724 

Maldivi* Inlands. 


2,09,’>01 

• *.. 

2,Oil,604 

1,83,724 




7.46,905 

.... 

7.45,906 

2,43,620 

.... 

2,43,020 

Coast of Sumatra. 


84,581 

1,16,104 

2.00,583 

1,30,132 

78,962 

2,l.%004 

Total. 

...i 

A,(iU,UU,;lMI 

1.31.71,187 

6,91,71,516 

3,74,58.964 

2,40,42,925 

ft,13,01.880 





EXPORTS. 






1832-33 



1833-34 



O O I) N T R I K S. 


Uni'cit Kingdom. 

Frit nee. 

HwcNien... 

Portug»l. 

Hamburg . 

Kortk America. 

Hraall. 

Coast of Coromandel.. 

„ Malabar. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

French Forts la India •• 
Cua, Din, and Hemaug.. 

Sadros... 

Traii'ittehar. 

Travancore... 

CuU-h and Srinde. 

Madeira and Teneriffe...| 

Oeyloti.*.*. 

Coaht of Africa. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
Maurliiua and Bourbon. 
New South WaleSc 
Persian & Arabian Gulfs! 
Penang and Kastward 

Java... 

China.. 

Fogiie... 

Maldivo lalaads.. 

Manilla.. 

Coast of Sumatra. 


Total.. 


Merchan. 

(Use. 


Merchari* 
dise re¬ 
exported 


topees. 
33,Kl), 1-1*2; 

i.VVm 

*2iyri,i)7« 

fi7,*2.Vi 

13,i)b,4nd 

Vli.Tb.iiM 

Ks;d4 

4,14.400] 

* R 3H 
0 0 R5 
I 5,23„,I2 

17,Ml,422 
2,4K,HU3 
3K,9SA 
9,77,621 
C,226| 
63,04,803 
62,30,H0!|| 
94.730| 
15,09,09,661 
a,66,0R9 
73,9771 


Treason'. 


rupees. { nipe(>4. 
.5,02,IMill 1,10,97,277] 
1,76,(>I» 3oo; 


Toi AI.. 


1,59,307 


9.32,00,902 


H.’>, 

1 . 02 , 

l.fio. 

2,4.'», 


,751 


7,092 

fl,2ft3 

3H.1I3 

0,37«j 

57,527 

1,S1,0H0 

473 

62J107 

9,11,490 

3H3.5 


lupet's. 

4,51,70,841 

85,.'i0,2n7 

2,67.141 


Meri.han. 

disc. 


5.5(Hlj 

12,5(1^ 

6,77,7H(I| 

2.08,403 

23,47.I2M 

a,:ioo 

1,5.3,809 

'll .000 

62,025 

87,2971 

0.050! 

247| 

7,33,400| 

l,i[m.576 

5.94,042 

*82,000 

10,000 


31,000 


84.47.R0l! 1,63.72.4401 


22,H1, 

5 

1.6,74 

21.7H 
71 ,.66, 
91 
5.08, 


.227 

,2:»9 

102 

.092 

,36.5 

i,8:i3j 

,R14 

t.209| 


• ig.3(» 

00,835: 
16.75.207 

18,53,811 
2.6.6.5131 
6.6,4'<f>l 
17,40.0401 
12,601 
65,.1fl,405 
69.02.624 
06.212 
2.70,64,216 
11.77,185 
77.812 

i.90,307 


11,20.21,233 


Merchan¬ 
dise re¬ 
exported. 


Treasure. 


rupees. 

2,92,37,761 

38.94.6.68j 

1,63,039 

57.640 
29,l6,6»'5i 
10,8121 
27.83,4.'>8] 
31,64,784 
20,59.0421 
65,67.2131 
I.95.0I3| 
3.82,771; 

2.772) 

12.892 

30,479) 

13.98,653 

12,40,679 
2,82.921 
80,!)KM 
15.2I.06»| 
74,4l7f 
C0.99.t05| 
46.07.829| 
1.07.005 
3,55,89.884 
3,00,722 
76,294 
900 
78.55] 


rupees. 

5,70,516! 

2,28,307, 

1,299 


1.49,420 

2.fi4»,226 

1,64,20H 


10,18,87.473 


I6..176 

3.59«> 

45.749 

23,753 

91.830 

51,746 

50^499 

8,79.188 

2,988 

" m 


Torai.. 


rupees. I rupees. 
45,24.693' 3,44,33.000 
25.IOOI 41,48,005 
- 1.54.335 


57.546 

30,03.105 

*37,004 

63.42.270 

38,91,713 

22.23.474 

85,12,673 

3,79.8.51 

5,39.*.i2) 

2.772 

32,892 

31.879 

14,00,253 


15,002 

32.9g,.V.»2 

5,02.551 

1,51,432' 

29.56,430 

1,84,238 

2,50,430| 

Vo.ooo] 

X.400, 

1.600| 

1,28,100; 


10,597 

4.51.131 

6JI76; 

74,5' 

47;'' 

44,198] 

1,48,734 


18.000 


13,85,055 
*2,82.921 
96.181 
20,18,039 
1,05.144 
1,52^ 02,fMJI35 
,57^45,17,253 
' 1J17.006 

3;l6.84.511 
13,88.514 
79,283 
000 
97 038 


2M9J167I l,30.42/>32'n,7t.7q>372 
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Accovkt of the Qaantitiea atid Value Merchandise exported from Calcutta, including^ 
Re-exportations dufing' each Year from 1832—33 to 1833—34. 


A R T I C.L E s. 


Borftx amt tiocftl . y.,.,,.iiiaund8 

paper.f..•*••••.value 

liookN. do. 

Jlra» ware.«....naiinde 

Bengal rum. gallons 

Beads.value 

Beetle nuts... ....tueunds 

Blue stone...vslue 

Cotton .. ..CMtuods; 

Castoroil . do. 

Cecoa-nut oil........ ..do. 

Canvass.... .bolts 

Carpets and blankets ..uuniber 

Carriages amt patauqiiiiiB . do. 

Cigars.value 

CoW'tails. uiaunds 

Cutob. ..do. 

^ppcr ware.do. 

Cardamoms.do. 

Coffee, country.do. 

Cotton-twist and thread.value 

-screws.. do. 

Drugs.do. 

Elephants* teeth..mauudsj 

Featbcrs (Cummercolly;.value 

Flour.manodsl 

Crain...do. 

Gums.... .do. 

Cunmes and Gunny bags.pieces 

Ghee.maunds 

Ginger. do. 

Gold thread and lace.value 

Hemp, dax. and twine...maundsj 

Horns and tips ...value 

Indigo .. ...Tuaundsj 

^ seed. do 

Jute and rope. .du 

Iac dye... do. 

Long pepper and roots.do. 

Linseed oil.do. 

Linseed. ....do. 

Munjeet. do. 

Mau.valut 

Mustant oil.maunds] 

Musk. value 

Medir-ines........do. 

Upinm, Behar. cbesm 

—— Benares. dn.| 

Piece gtH' U, cotton.piccet 

——> siTk...do 

einbroidereti. do.' 

Ptttchmdt. maunds 

Provisloiis, fresh .. ..valui 

salted. do. 

Shawls .... .. r..pieces 

Sugar.maundSj 


Silk. 


.do. 


Saltpetre.d 

SbelMac.do. 

Stick ditto. do.| 

Seed fUtto.... .......do- 

V JteSlower. do.' 

.Skills and hides...••.valm , 

* Seeds of all sorts.maunds! 

Sugaresndy .do. 

Sst ammoniac.do. 

Soap.do. 

Saul tinibera ..value 

Silver ware...do. 

Sundriea.....do. 

Turmeric.maimdi 

Tobacoo . .........do. 

Tallow candles...i^-do., 

Tenta....number 

Wax candles.. niaunds 

Wearing apparel. value 

W Md oil* ..maunds! 


To^ftl value. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

rupees. 

a>923 

96,992 

3.14:t 

.... 

10.447 

.... 

1.959 


9,298 

.... 

773 

I.'i2 

294 

1.5r).2.*>H 

21,43,607 


44,73<i 

Ml 

1,049 

14,0.97 


3.494 

ri.4.')2 

20 

1 

14,210 

5.659 

on 

1,273 

9.662 

12,246 

5,416 

17,«M62 

26,4.9,657 

67 

49H 

34,25.0SU 

2,26.194 

390 

ti,.596 

22,009 

71,415 

12,962 

71,530 

1,02.429 

1.31,379 

1,39,28,499 

35.r)00 

67,682 

5.177 

1,12,047 

4.(Mi9 

{ 2H,lN8 

.... 1 

1 1 , 2:16 

22,800 


6,457 

82,39.018 

2,928 

30,91,327 

4.82,382 

8.45.579 

(),6l,7t>6 

:t0,32,736 

846 

8,446 

4,699 

40,685 

2 , 6 : 1 ,5:<o 

53,082 

2.5,180 

339 

13.30,:% 

16.91,039 

12,722 

55,01,230 

3,03,012 

21,42,701 

19,260 

3,51,110 

1.272 

12.491 

134 

300 

7.011 

1,72,266 

5,46,834 

4,879 

11,060 

209 

3,664 

7G1 

12,129 

«51 

5,495 

376 

^,592 

%r>,oii 

8,4.50 

16,768 

566 

2,715 

45 

466 

5.626 

5,362 

3.517 

4,04,01,436 


lga3-84 


Quantities. 

Value. 

rupees. 

4.311 

79,413 

9,206 

7.2H9 

16,930 

18,475 

18,479 

751 

1,72,438 

26,29,121 

6,222 

94,001 

85 

795 

3,207 

11,204 

16,148 

29,174 

22 

12,404 

8,873 

1,422 

135 

19,350 

1,758 

32,10,785 

49,54,120 

30 

431 

28,27,015 

2,19,340 

1,480 

224178 

40,382 

1,38,339 

15,350 

1.02.221 

4,.. 

76.578 

91,546 

91,54.617 

,375 

1,690 

78,200 

1,43,509 

2,22.193 

9,623 

3.426 

21,015 

1,230 

M49 

31.869 


7,898 

62.10.754 

Asai 

40,89.393 

4,52,131 

6.97.362 

9,68,586 

32,86,8^ 

6.489 

16,385 

3,766 

34,638 

1.57.102 

l,ai,765 

327 

22,766 

3.76,936 

22,35,911 

14,130 

60.29,117 

9,13,770 

27,62,223 

26,261 

6,21,377 

• 40 

449 

7,871 

1,87,511 

.... 

5,8h,374 

6,284 

16.767 

349 

3,061 

».()2» 

1,368 

69!» 

9,650 

1.255 

I2,.268 

29,830 

16,330 

V.93I 

263 

*^13 

93 

999 

10 

2,0 IK 

309 

11,570 

2,712 

4,72,01,354 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


4.N Account of the Total Value of Exports from Calcutta to each Country, ia the following Years. 


COUNTRIES 

1832^3 

1833—34 

C U U N T K I K S. 1 


rupees. 

2,21,09,856 

29.09,931 

rupees. 

1,81,55,088 

, 1 







1,36.005 















11.70,173 

16,08,679 

23,890 

25,60,857 

21,0.n832 

2.1,139. 

Vlaiiitia. 








8.75'l0.5 

28,77,925 

7,77^359 

22.77,030 


’cnsiig and Esstvard. 

Total-... j 


183S-a3 


als407 
1.17.45,7‘iO 
45,571 
47,G37 
l9,Y4,2fH) 
5l,yil 


a0,92t 


1833-^4 


ropevH. 

87,0»l 

l,31,Ar.,3S2 

04,i)7S 

53.K;s 

14,18,255 

72,53t» 

10,565 

47,241 


4,04,01,436 4,72,01,354 


Statement of the Quantity ami Value <»f Goods, Merchandise, and Bullion Imported into and Ex« 
ported from the Three Presidencies of Indio, from 1831—35 to 1811—42. 


CO 

< 

H 


33t-35 


B E N (} A 


Imports. 


Imports, INett Im. 
cuchisivel purU of 
iof Butiiou Bullion. 


rupees. 

'2,19,25,574! 


Tor 4 1. 
lut ports. 


rupees, rupees. 


Exports. 


rupees. 


Exevss 

of 


M A 1) U A K. 


Imports. 


Imports, Krttliu* 
exelusirei ports of 
Kxports.'of Uiillioii|fiuUioti. 


rupees, j rupees. 


.57,%,609 2,77,22,273 4,51,98,l2r.|l.74.75,H5-Z^ 9f,71,yr.l| 4,66,; 
«35-36j2,4fi,07,()30 63,05,flM'3.0;^^2,723|^l.8S,77,944 2.79,65,221' «»,65,319, H.I2.3I3| 
3,«937,40o| 45,12,110 3,54.99,570 7,12,34,106 3,.■t7,31,.'>3(i I,0i,62,332j 33,422! 


336>37 

# 37-381 


I 


|i.72,5f>,3!»0j 9n,81,493'3,«3,M,H#3,7,l5,40,5l7 3,51,<ll>,lll!l 1.90,45,232 2,21,111 
838-39 2,79,09,809 1,05,82,714]3,84,72,S23|7,15,84,3lll 3,31,11,7«7|1,03,18,143' 3,98,9(i9j 
3,02,53,.502Vo2,87,693'4,«5,21,2.5.8j7,12,53,274|2,47,32,019 l,04,76,992j 
4,9a,44,722| 77,20,017'5,7.'>,70,739 8,30,29,987 2,00,59,24811,13,70,858 


839- 40; 

840- 41 

841- 421 



Nett 

Exports 

uf 

Btillton. 

I'OTAL 

Exports, 

Excess 

of 

Exports. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupttes. 


1.60,91,330 

6l,.'>3.00a 


1.91,40,439 

03,6H,8i;j 


2,2l,«7,«r)2'l,l5,I2.(M>l! 


1,63.17,231 

60,.50.k9I 


1,89,71,853 

82,24,74! 

l,.‘)0,402 

2,01,33,303 

90,5(>,301 

2,11,543'2,00,92.045 

87.15,183 

11,29,20r|.#,30,89,933 

1,31,6^24? 





BOMB 

A Y. 



Total of the Three Pro,iaeocie». 

(A 

< 


Imports. 



Excess 

Excess 

Total 

Iropnrta. 

Total 

Exports. 

Excess 


Imports, 
exctiidro of 
Bullion. 

Nett 

Imports of 
Bullion. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports. 

of 

Imports. 

of 

Exports. 

of 

Exports. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

834-35 

2,71,35,552 

1,14,47.706 

3,85,81,254 

3,48.57.8:11 

37,26,427 


7,65,44.858 

0,67.47,280 

2,02,02,428 

835-36 

3,16,48,627 

1,36,18,447 

4,53,07,114 

4,91,49,698 


41,42,581 

8,59,97,409 

12,74,74,081 

4,14,70.012 

836-37 

3,37.07,203 

1,31,76.800 

4 69,41,003 

.5,78,40,899 


1,00,0.5,890 

9,30,39,327 

15,11,91,8.57 

5.KI,.52,.5:{0 

837-38 

2,99,02.445 

1,36,88.840 

4.30,81,291 

4,06,41,.522 

30,39,769 


9,02,48,517 

12,84,09,303 

3,82,10,786 

83»-39 

3.98,02,519 

146.68,4.54 

4,64.70,973 

4.42,15,202 

22,2.’i,77l 


9,7)0,90,608 

13,48,01,305 

3,91,10,7.57 

839-40 

2,74,26,480 

46,30,120 

3,20,56,600 

3,51,48,221 

.« 

31,41,021 

K,90,r)4,e47 

12,64,34,396 

3,73,79,549 

840-41 

4,30,29,194 

60.34,995 

4.96,03.289 

5,16,^5,580 


19.92,291 

11,36,10,880 

15,51,60,009 

3^5*53,183 

Sn-42 

3.91,40,288 

05,01,891 

4..56A8.179 

.5,32,39.047 


75,90,408 

11,47,31,1.14 

16,412.08,574 

4.54,77,410 


A B SS- R A <! T. 


TEARS. 

Total Amount 
of Goods 
imported into 
the three 
Prestdencics. 

Total Amount 
of Goods 
exported 
from the 
three 

Presidencies. 

Excess of 
Goods 
Expon**'d. 

Nett Import 
of Bullion. 

Excess of 
Exports <!f 
Goods 
deducting 
Nett Imports 
of fiuliioo. 

M 

Nett Excess r>f 
Expor»,dediict 
log Impo^ of 
Bullion and 
Htores for the 
Government. 


rupees. 

t ttpees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

434-35... 

5,86,34,079 

9,57.47.280 

3,79,13.207 

1,77,10,779 

2,02.02,428 

20,00,893 

1,82,02,033 

135-36. 

0,52,61,016 

1!!,74,74,08I 

6,22,13,065 

2,07,36.453 

4,14,76,612 

17,10 726 

A9f.O3i09G 

*36-37. 

7,M, 16.998 

15,11.91,857 

7.58,74,H02 

1.77,22,332 

6,81,52,530 

23,80,301 

5,57,66,329 

)37-38.i. 

6,72,94,007 

12,84,99.303 

6,12,05,236 

2.29,91,450 

3,82,10,786 

25,80,685 

3,56,30,101 

138-30.. .. 

6,90.00,471 

13,48,01,365 

0,57.40,894 

2,66,30,137 

3,91,10.757 

80,3*,!i97 

3,00,78.100 

139-40. 

7,43,07,436 

12,04,34.306 

5,21,20,950 

I,47A7,4I1 

3.73,79>19 

33,87.604 

3,39.91.945 

iRMI . 

10,44,02,317 

16,51,66,069 

8,07,93,70* 

1,41.48,819 

8,6.\55,1K3 

45.69,066 

Aio.so.ur 

MM*. . 

9,75,74,002 

19,01,08,974 

a:r>,3i,M9 

1,71,57.072 

4,54,77,440 

37,01,908 

4,17,73,637 

TuUl. 

01.21,10,443 

1,08,0.5.22,931 

46,81,12,488 

IS,I8,47,«>S 

31,05,65,285 

2,33,69,245 

29,31,98,040 

Arertit* of a Year... 

7,65,U805 

I'l,50.0.5,:i06 

0,85,51,561 , 

1,«9,8<',900 

3.99,70,6(>l 

20,21,156 

3,60,49,505 


<nrw.« tiko ttlnw tr Pi 1111*^81 hf'iit /*TM r,fP'Vfririti»''w "l^1£!IW*^ .1*li tUs 
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Statehent of the Quantity and Value of Goods Imported into Bengal during the 
Years 1834—35 to 1841—42. 

COVNTKIES WHENCE ' *1 

IMPORTED. 1S34—31 1839—3S 1830—37 1837—38 1838—39 I88S-40 18(0—41 1841—49 


United Kingdinn 

France. 

America. 

Sontb America.. 

C(WRt of Snniatra 
Ceyh 

NewSnuefa WhIch. 

Arabian and Feridan (aulfa. 
Fonangand Eautward..... 
Java 
Chirii 
PegM 

Maldivc Julaiids.... 

Mauritius. 

Cape of Go^ Hope 
iiraai 
Eure<j 
Portu 
Detni 
Madt 
Hanil 
Breni 
Main 
New 



2,19.!t5,574| V,4r>,07.030- 3,(K>A7,4(10, 2,72,90,390' 2,70,00 8091 3,02,53,riHi| 4,98,4i4.r22 4,67,7.1,870 


Store* Imported from Knaland for Uie Service of the Government of India, uot included in the Reports of lu- 
teraai Commerce, were as follow t— ^ 


YEARS. Rupta**. YEARS. 


11,31.532 1^38-39.. 

7.^7,3.5^ 1N.1!M0. 

11,20,919 IH40-41.. 

1.3,M,OHS 1841-42. 


10.r«,1H2 

19.43,591 

21.05,401 

15,84,835 

























































































































oiawTAi. t^QianBftcE. 

SrAnoamt' of the Quantity and Value of Hetohandiie 


OOVNTBtBSTOWBIOR 

EXPOKTBD. 



f 

^iS34--»S 



Cuttoo. 

Grain. 

lodifo. 

Optua (Behar). 

Opiaa 
(Bona) at). 



TMal, indiidiDf CmMiin-j III ' 

aienif betwDsa tlw Porti I ' 

iaiadia. I 3A2,OSi!3l,S6070 34,17',gnr36iH>,MI5 HMW s^ivusa' 7,737 73,97/137 3X83 1147,633 


CODNTBIB8TO WHICH 

BXPOSTED. Cotton. Groin. 


Indigo. Opium (Delior.} Opium 
(Benorw.) 


|cb«lt. impeeo. 


U, 17,330 


1403 1640,076 
3U| 43,073 

68, 71,106 




















































































COltlhlEilcrAL srA'f lNl>tA. 


Export^ from Calcutte, daring the Tears 1834—25 to 1841—42. 





Piettf Good* 

(Sift;. 


fdecei. I rupen. 
23,47.4iK7 


.VI, 1*7 (iW 
4|*l.hH3 l,40,*ifr 


4|A3,OA3 1,04.31 *1 


RawSilk. 

BMtpetre. 


• 1 



Total. 

poned. 


ivia, 

71 311,(10 


mpooH. 
90,16,901 
1,03,979 
5,03,609 
503 
MtO 
03,433 
1,43,000 
181' 1,131 14,468 • 

7,487’ 35,Mti 1,06,387 

34 170 796 30,191 

. I .. 633 ] 

130 600 1,00,336 ' 

397 2.016 11,011 

6,083 30.860 



37,00,000 3,92,59,706 IW/M 4,0040f4S 


1,10,456 11,88,770 4,70,000 16,0M7 

3,03,117 34,00,813 2,1^100 36,66^1 


0,97,861 14,000 76,8]4| 3.19,073 


16,91,331 



Ruw Silk. 

Saltpetre. 

• 



Impopti 

Total. Re-eA- I Total 
ported. { Expc»1«. 



7,^,080 >89,094)07 a,09J100 »,40.098! 14,740 147.93.188} 4.11,167 

VOL. IV. 3 N 


M.TO.srs 6.60,»7,8»I nvmTtm 












































































ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


m 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Mercliandim 


f 183(1-37 


COUNTRIES TO 








• 


WHICH EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Opiaip (Behar). 

(Ri'naiei). 


bsxaar 


bftznar 


factory 


' 1 





mAun(lii.lrnp908. 

mainids. 

rti|[)cc9. 

mannds. 

rnpecK. 

chests. 

rupees. 

chests. 

rupees. 

United Kingdom. 

19.317 

1,74,024 

5,01,7.52 

7,75,405 

02,782 

1,03,75.288 

1 


ts 

.. 

France.... 

15,116 

1,20,160 


38,744 

17,408 

82,97,700 



.. 

.. 

America. 

.. 

t. 

14,854 

15,432 

4,601 

8,15,131 

.. 



.. 

Brazib. 

• • 

,0 

3H 

35 

, , 




.. 

• • 

Ceylon. 

0 • 

se 

8,280 

7,420 

, , 




ss 

,, 

Now South Wales. 

,, 


1I,79.H 

12.926 





.• 

,, 

Andiian and Perrian Gulfs 

3 

31 

2,75,5.58 

3,48,767 

2,616 

V7,109 




s. 

Ij^ABgand Eautwardsees* 

!,SIS 

21,316 

28,128 

32,387 

I 

153 

67 

74 170 

2,0.50 

27 60,916 

.. 


.. 

3,120 

3,247 



.*i0 

7.5,325 

H2 

1,19,875 

China. 

new 

35.12,378 

47,170 

55.932 



8,184 1,21,93,493 

2,309 

31,17,923 

Pegue. 

• • 


9,383 

0,7»7 


,, 


,, 

3 

2,410 

Msldiye Islands . 



4H.335 

43,734 



■ » 

,, 


,, 

Haurltios . 

5^ 

4oU95 11,07.300 

12,81,045 

157 

31.,301 


,, 


,, 

(bpeof Good Hope . 


.. 


24,173 

20 

4,990 

*• 

•• 


■■ 

Total, exclnsire of Con- 











siRnmeots between the 











Potts in India. . 

4,3'l,974 38,37,993 21,05.433,20,54,014 

87,711 

1,50,41,7.32 

8,291 

1,23,42,088 

4,443 

60,01,120 

Coast of Coromandel. 

582! 5,501 

3.83,783; 3,69,041 



1 



.. 

„ Malabar.. 

.5,111 

42,.594 

78,0311 1.03,591 

40 

7.331 



•• 

1 

TiAal between the Forts in 



1 

1 


• 

1 




India. 

5,693 

48,188 


1 4,72,6.32 

40 

1 7.331i .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total, inclnding Consign- 



1 








ments between the Ports 



i 

e 





I 


In India. 

1 4,45,667 38,86,181 25,67,247 

31,30,040 

87.751 


H. 29 I 

1,23,42,988 

1 4,443 60.01,130 






1837 -38 







COUNTRIES TO 
WHICH EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

1 

Grain. j 

Indigo. 

Opium (Behar). 

Opium 

(Beuares). 

United Kingdom. 

bazaar 

maunds. 

4,028 

rupees. ^ 
41,159 

barasr 

maunds. 

3,46,412 

11,031 

rupee*. 

5.7.'i.f)07 

23,234 

factory 

maiitids. 

75,(in 

13,140 

rupees. 

1,34,75,294 

3H,43,661 

chests. 

rupees. 

chests. 

rupees. 


73 

ans 

•• 


•• 







•* 



•• 








• • 



•• 






•• 

• • 

•* 

*• 


•• 

New South Wsles. 

AmbUn and PersUs Gulfs 
Penaug and Eastward.... 

]',818 

15,949 

18,651 

1,8.5,939 

69,380 

2H,13fi 

2,4.'i,8R3 

HU,723 

4Vil) 

1 

7.M,57.5 

124 

“ 75 

91,000 

2,940 

38.0ti,435 

.57.450 

4.S27,KIT 

R4,305 


1,937i70 



♦ s,’.8slw 

• • 

* • 


1^5,37,460 

10,075 

4,1 W 













* * 

•* 




257 

2,350 




* * 

•• 

•• ^ 


" 015 







•• 

. * 







u8.l 


•• 


•• 

Tdtali exduftve of Con- 
slgDUonta between the 

1,09,946 

l8,I2,0tC 







7,242 

74,76,022 








Coast of Coromandel. 

173 

1,438 

5R.t5S 

74,272 

1,08,274 




- 


,, 


’* 


bs 



” 

*• 

•• 

•• 

Total between the Ports in 

173 

1,438 















•• 

»• 

•• 

Total, including Consign- 
ments between the Ports 
in India. 

2,00,119 

1M3,|W 

19,82,526 

28,73,271 

95,143 

1,72,08,994 



7,142 

74,70,822 
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Exported from Calcutta, 1834—35 to 1842— continued. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


STAtXMBNT of tho Quantity and Value of MorcluuidiBO 


..DM—3g 


COIINTRIBS TO 
WHICH HXFORTBD. 


Cnited Kingdom. 

Fiance. 

Partngal. 

Amenoa. 

Uamerara. 

South America. 

Ceylon. 

New South Waica.. 

Arabian and Fenian Uulfa 

Penang and Eaatward.. 

Jara. 

China. 

Fcgoe. 

MMiie lalanda. 

Mainritiua. 

Cape of Good Hope..-- 


Totalieaclttaire of Coosign- 

menta between the Porta 

in India. 


Coast of Coromandel. 

Coast of Malabar. 

Total between the Forts in 
India. 


Total, including Consign¬ 

ments between tho ports 
in India. 


Cotton. 

Orain. 

Indigo. 

, 

Opium (B«bar). 

Opium 

(Benarei)* 

bauar 

maundis 

nipeea. 

bazaar 

maunda. 

rtipeea. 

bazaar 

matiodfi. 


chesta. 

rupoea. 

cb«»t8. 

rupeoa. 

3,S73 


8,79,966 

10,18,32“ 

61,317 

.. 



ee 



37e30ft 

66,003 

27,293 

33,58,033 

.. 



a. 




'14.097 




.. 

ee 



6.007 

9,0H1 

27.325 

4,162 

7,94,183 



.. 

sa 



17,763 

4 

761 




, 



4.750 

3.5C21 .. 




,, 




21,816 

29,601! .. 


.. 



.. 



IHgOOft 

30,488! . . 

., 

.. 






2,72,116 

3,87.390 


12,66,746 

.. 

.. 



i,3:i3 

13.555 

43.8(K) 

63.91) 



270 

1.74,440 

3,267 

2U»t,805 

.. 

.. 

11,816 

17,!.72 



5.5 

43,180 

1.34 

96.670 

2ilU,740 SK.17s53a. 2.VHM 

37,802 

io7 

16,000 

11,187 

93,66,528 

3,312 

24,97,390 

SOH 

6.043 

12.431 

19,610. 


6 

5,36.5 

41 

23,U3U 

.. 

.. 

39,403 

32.163 






so 

171 

7,77,084 11,07,072 







•• 

•• 

17,730 

80.787 

300 

60,r>36 



•• 


“ 1 1 

2,16,S3S 21,67 .SNp 19,22,091 

29.67,376 

89.922 

1,71,80.181 

11,624 

97,«9.5«3 

6,697 

48,10,896 


.. 

2,02,213 

3.(6l,.'i09 


.. 

.. 




2.399 

35.039 

1,68,927 

2.42.M1 

396 

68.r»55| .. 


*' 

•• 






68,635 





2,16,631 

! ! ■ 

23.13.378 33/»4,l3l 35.IO.ft2H 

00,318 

1,72,49,139 

ii,ri24 

97.80,00:i 

6,697 

48.IO.8tt3 


i(l39-40 


COl'NTRlBS TO 
WHICH BXPUKTBl}. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

ItidigOe 

(Ipium (Btbar). 

Opium 
(Eenarea). 

United Kingdom. 

b«aaar 

maundM. 

rupees. 

bazaar 

mautidN. 

rupeea. 

liaa.iar 

maundK. 

rupceM. 

cbeztji. 

nipvba. 

cboata. 

rupee*. 

2.6,675 

2.3rvliK) 

4,85.3(H} 

8,34,252 

83,978] 1,70.61,2.15 

160 

41.6(M 

1 

195 

France..... 

859 

7.139 

43,m; 

72,340 

23,500 

46,61,680 

.. 


.. 


,. 

Hamburg...*. 

l,H2;< 

16,191 

3,842 

5.730 


.. 



Bremen. 



.5.2 0 

N,5r>0 

74 

14,8.19 




,, 

Nerth America. 



16,163 

15,630 

5,080 

11,39,871 

9 

. 3 , 19 .', 

6 

I,2(i0 

Demerora. 



6,H19 

10.608 

.1 

W 




Berbice. 



lU,2ft9 

IK.WHt 






CoMtof Sumatra.. 










Ceylon.. 



K627 

2.7.:ion 



7 

2,830 



New South Wales. 



97.7.14 

1,55.128 





Arabian and Peroian (sulfai 

.. 

3,16,1197 

1,87,488 

5.i»:j5 

11,71,841 

.. 





Penang and Bastward.... 

13,074 

1,40,609 

89,476 

1.30,012; .. 

8,297 

33 , 02.559 


23,49,713 

Jera. 



10,716 

*14,76.11 


20 

9,1^5 

30 

13,750 

Manilla. 

.. 


228 

‘ son, .. 


5.1M 

3,05,090 

iWf 

1,92,726 

Cblna . 

1,30.227 14,31,114 

12.351 

17.819 


.. 

3.172 

15,1*2,67 7 

183 

l,2H,M5 

Pme . 

Mmdive Islands . 

St. Helena . 



H,‘l9K 

13,92!> 

2 

471 

.. 

61 

19,835 

04 

19,640 



11,411 

18,.I99 

57,583 

20,1.tO 




;; 

Mauritius. 

,, 


9.30,710 1331,260, 111 

2I..113 

2 

1,170 

1 

305 

Cape of Goud Mope . 



02,126 

1,.17.420 


•• 

.. 

.. 

Tota],esclasi«a of Constgn- 
mantabetweeathe Furts 
in litoia .. «••• 

1.80.558 

' i 1 

18,33,703,22,38.234;34.fK,2l2; 1,19,361 

2,4b,92,!l06 

12.466 

52,78,9-19 

6,014 

26,16,233 

Coast of Ciironiandel . 

.. 


1,26,371' l,(rfi.732 

19 

3.8H0, .. 




Coast «f Malabar . 

.. 

•• « 

:,V9.7H0 

2,54,101 

UiH 

83,198. 



6. 

Total between tbe Forts in 
ladi'r ... 

,. 

'* 

1 

3,06,1571 4,11.023 
. - 

187 

3<;,9H8 

.. 

.. 

. , 


Toiid, iadudine Cuntign* 
me&ta bciwecu tbe Purta 
in India .. 


1*1.3.1.703 

25.41 <91 .18,63,135 

I,I9,54H 

^.46.99.«m 

iVMftft 

52 7H.()4U 

6.A44 

95 16 93^ 
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Exported from Calcutta, 1834—35 to 1841—42—-oonltnued. 


1B3H— 


Pineo Good! 
(Silk). 

Sn|ar. 

• 

Raw Silk. 

Saltpetre, 

Sandriei. 

Total. 

Importo 

r«- 

exportad. 

Total Ex¬ 
port!. 

pleoin. 

rupvoH. 

bavaar 

maiinda. rupfloi.* 

basa’ir 

maundM. 

rupera. 

baaaitr 

rnaimda. 

rupena. 

iiipc>ea. 

rnpetni. 

rnpeea. 

rnpeea. 

9,43,1 no 

34Vt6.0Uri 

712.837:03,65 5Hft 

KWOD] 

78,27,305 

3,37,238 17.0V.3&0 

37.41,041 

3,37,06,700 

.5M>93 

3,42,74,391 

3,737 

|2‘i,4KU 

20' 125 

3 

577 

50,300 


3,38,480 

60,32,463 

1,07,601 

62,50,064 

Ml 

32ft .. 1 



1.5U4 

8.38:1 

11,0.57 

33,86:1 

1,14(1 

1,48,313 

35,003 

1,37,<MI 

H<J5' 0.765 

, , 



5.74,884 

9,40.255 

31,55,607 

36,220 

33,03,980 


.. 



8,134 

5,334 

41,554 



.. 

,, 


.. 


393 

6,460 

, , 

6,460 

1.045 

C.Mrij 8H’> 0.83!) 

tf 

7.381 

288 

l.«75 

30.C17 

82,819 

32,985 

1,15,404 

3,fi77 

22,300 

17.853, !)4,43K: 


05 

:m5 

82.508 

2,30.230 

56*670 

2*86,911 

iWi 

01.710’ 23,011. 1.72,0741 30 

15,510 

1.715 

0.006 

2,66.!)l»ft 

2,47,033 

22,08,445 

1,06,445 

1,62,102 

23,14,896 

t,6HH 

11,KOI 

2 HI)' 2 .oyi 


2,213 

II.OIK 

27.H;,287 

38,78*369 

43H 

1,715 

.. I 



1,417 

1,30,673 

3,03,492 

16*731 

3,29,223 

m 

3,ft33! 807 > 0,403 

•» 


14,134 75,50p1 

l,''7.<)3(i 

1,4.5,33.009 

83,297 

1,46,21,306 

38,777 

i.r>.'i,7fi(»; i,9(;i 13,011) 

s:> 

TffTr 

488 

2,381 

(.7,070 

3,10,089 

12,90772 

16,16,461 




.. 




30.408 m 8->033 

330 

82,963 

«,:m 

17,423 

37 1 258 

, , 


2,197 

11,571 

2.71,01.5 

)4.10,9(H) 

90,136 

15,01*039 

3,479 

22.422 

2,021 17,306, 12 

5,6.V> 

ail) 

1,832 

.53,t>63 

2,47,258 

19,420 

2,06,678 

1 I ! 

4M1.IM); 7.ril.6*iO Gri.BH,til7 

1 i ! 

1R,22'.) 78,7«.2S-V 5,25,532 24,113,403 

C-I,4(i,653 

• 

0,ft],f.8,I54 

27,58,061 

0,79,16,213 

fi,U7(i| 33,341; 1,351 ■ I3,<I72; 53, II,WH 

207 

i.421 

1,.10,5711 

4,90,519 

4,55*709 

9,52*228 

i,()7»tM0| r),:iK.s97, <v<<6.i;u 

1,50k 

4,57.717 

2.574 

13.513 

1 2,73,151 

22.46,635 

4,69,1!32 

97,15,867 

1.14,VIC 

5,72,138 

. 

1 

' 86,675' 0,3!),in 

i 

i.mo' 4.«;),5.'.: 

2,841 

14,934 

i 

1 4,00,724 

27*13,154 

9,24,941 

36.68,003 

9,VH,478 

50,83,288 

1 ■ 

H,4H,19r. 73,a7,7'>H 

i i i 

! 10,849 83,47,8071 5,28,373 

1 

1 

27.19.3371 B8,.50,377 

6,79.01*308 

1 36,83,002 

7,15,84,310 


II.39—»n 


I’icw GiioJa 
(SUL). 

Sugar. 

Row Silk. 

Saltpelre. 

Sundrica. 

Total. 

Import, 

re¬ 

exported. 

Total £x- 
poru. 



ba»iHr 


bazaar 


bazaar 






p ece-*. 

rupeca. 

watiiMlo. 

rniieCH. 

tuautxla. 

riiprea. 

En*tiinil».{riipeca. 

rupees. 

rupeea. 

ropeci. 

rnpeea. 

5,61*734 

34*88,451 

7.31,615,6.5.59,570 

14,931 

69,62.540 

2.04 JI.MI 1.1,93,053 

36,K4,6H2 

4,08*62,6.59 

7,76.138 

4,16,36,847 

(hlft 

5,006 

7 

3i 



.15,40(1 

1,91,141 

3,17,797 

52*55,764 

2,UU,785 

S4,50,54I1 







1,312 

7,0lz 

34,755 

62,727 

15*102 

77,829 

too 

698 





592 3.1 to 

12,944 

■10,171 

3,622 

43*798 

31,717 

1,79.258 

260 

2,524 

2h 

U.UO 

1,30,837 

6,77,0r»9 

13.00,488 

33*23*704 

73,276 

33,96,980 

200 

1*300 

20 

MO 





1,195 

13,850 

2.823 

16,673 


.. 


•• 





419 

18.419 


18,419 


1 •• 


.. 

. 



.. 

793 

793 


793 

:i46 

1,441 

47.3 

4.479 



222; 1,108 

21,9112 

.VJ,943 

13,855 

718,798 

4,245 

20,438 

11.06(1 

1.19,111 



3N5 

2,022 

2,10,r?0 

.M9,475 

1,04,403 

6.23M3 

21,503 

85*570 

13,604 

).0!>,i98 

17 

6,970 



1,81,122 

29.1.5.1 HI) 

29,«70 

20.66,059 

2,309 

7tl0« 

35 

215 



76.7 

5,077 

3,68.910 

(i2.04.26l 

66,196 

62,90,457 

70 

',"1 

.. 


•• 


2,411 

i 2 ,i;n 

79 :(23 

i,rui,o.*3 

5.0C6 

1.35*119 





.. 


.. ^ 


:o>4 

4,08,399 

6(>(i 

4,09,065 

4H 

2th3 

79 

f)3?' 


,1v‘iw! 17.2S3 

6I.9S9 

32,76..’l5r 

26.'5l 

33,03,408 

25,910 

1,33,593 

686 

5,139 



1,152. (i,l02 

9*4.43-I 

2,97,143 

21,‘.:6,II5!| 

21,24,102 

.. 


3 

IS 




.. 

1M17 

7)».018 


76,013 

192 

1.073 

301 

3.701 .. 




7,2!)2 

41,285 

2,98b 

44,211 

719 

3.S9» 

27 

I'.iii 



B.'i 

441 

2,12,578 

I6,3.fl70 

46,24s 

16,30,11. 

1,970 

11.996 

imt 206 



4!)j 25.‘t 

13,518 

2,i:i,3,V» 

l*),3(i2 

2.32.717 

6,54,71!) 

30.46,818 

7,63.9 ir 

<;s.(i\2i‘i 

M,97l. 

4in,K2,920 

4.lO.K9!t;23,I7,<te? 

i 

66,92,733 0,14.03,935 

35,25,323 

O.|t),09,2S.S 


(il,0(i7 

535 

3 748 

27 

6,977 

ion 


J.'Ki.llM 

4.3.5.32(1 

.5.I7,.>1H 

9,12.34-4 

1,19,192 

4,58,746 

76,317 

5,24,0.52 

095 

2,01,211 

3,9.16 

21,095 

3,92,615 

I!I.4k.(i4H 

3,42,521 

22,91,172 

1,33,375 

5.19,813 

70,652 

5.27,800 

722 

2,71,218 

4,13(1 

21.213 

.\89,0t9 

23.83.974 

8.60,042 

.{^.44,010 

7,88,091 


8,10 708 

73,33.019 

1.1,0113 


i 

4,I.V135l2.1,ll,2IU 

72.S 1.807 

0.68,67.909 

• 

13,85,365 

• 

7.12,53.87“ 
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OUIENTAL COMMEBCE. 


Statement of the Quantity and Value of Mcrthandiso 

^ 1840—41 


UUUiMTIill£S TO 

WfliCa EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. Indigo. 

Opiam,(Bcbar). 

Opium 

(Benares). 


bazaar 

niaunds. 

rnpees. 

bazaar 1 bazaar 

maunds. mpees.jmaunds. 

rupees. 

chests. 

Tuptea. 

chests. 

rupees. 

Cnited Kingdom. 

i,2D(; 

u.oit 

5A7,ft»4 &,30.452< »:i,7i)7 

i,ai.2e,4ai 

25 

17,297 

2U 

12,300 

Prance. 

.. 

1,032 ],G00| 20,201 

39,72,73,1 

.. 

,, 


Hamburg... 

,, 


• • 

.. 

.. 

• • 

Bremen. 


,, 

4*4iW> , 8,070' mi 

41,250 

{. 

.. 


.a 

Genoa. 


,, 

.. i .. 1 77 

15,487 

0)01,132 

- 


.. 


North America...... 

,, 

.. 

1,7M' *, 2 fio; 4,K7e 


,, 

.. 


JDemerara. 



7,000 10,2H7 



,, 


Berliice. 

,, 


8,410^ 11,000 .. 






Coaat of Sumatra. 

,, 

,, 




• • 

,, 

Ceyion... 

,, 

• • 

11,020 10,004 

• • 



.. 


New South Walea........ 



«1.4!Ki l.Os.mifi 1 

217 

.. 


.. 


Arabian and Peraian Gulfs 

* , 


l,7:i.i«J 2.27. wrt .M31 

0,84,045 

.. 





Pmaug and Eastward.. *. 

20,422 

2,4I).4PI> 

i,5;4,i;io 2,17,lOH 

0,228 

40,5f<,233 

1,lUli 

32.5.%! 30 

j«.. . 


.. 

17,11,IH» 

10,513 28,401' .. 

.. 

1 


4.5 

31.276 

China... 

i.ei.tiM 

1M.I20 24,007 

.. 

4,880 

33,32.ri2l 

028 


Pegue... 

10.780 21,320 1 

00 

2 

1,185 

?U 

40,015 

MaliHrr Islands. 


.. 

bl,K70 71.080 

.. 

,, 

,, 

St. Helena... 



8.0.01 12,300 


,, 




Mauritius... 



14.21.275 10/81.310 81 

10,781 


.. 


,, 

Cape of Good Hope. 

•• 


/i7,U2 01,28') .. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Totalgcxcluaiyenf Consign* 
ments >K!tweeu the Porta 
in India.... 

3,83.C2JlO.(»i,Soj 

1 ‘ 

25,55,740 38,00.000 1,14/174 

2,24,18,0I'3 

11,14.1 

71,11,3311 

1 

(i,2r>.'>'3nA3,(S« 

Coast of Coromandel.. 

• • 

•• i 

1.22.:i5.1 1,44,422 .. , 






Coast of Malabar... 

•• 

• • 1 

2,20,3f»l 2,81.423 082, 

1,30,421 


.. 

.. 

•• 

Total between the Ports in 
ludta... 

1 

! 

1 

i 

3,51.719 4,25,H4r.j 082 ] 

1 

I/10.42l| 




.. 

Total, including Consign* 
ments between the Ports 
In India... ' 

1 i 1 i 

1.^3,021 l!».0(:.5nr»20.07,45»42.2fK>lM 1,13^56 

225.55.324^ 

11,111 

1 

74,11,.^TO 

1 

(;,265 39,53,020 
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Exported from Calcutta, 1834—35 to 1841—42— continued. 


1840-41 ^ 


Piece Goods 

(sak). 



Imports Total. 
re-eiL* iotal. 

ported. 


maiinds. rupoos.! rupees. rupees. rupees. rupees. 

I 48«34),477i 4,05,49,797 9.59,058 5,0.5,094955 

30,]0H! 1.58.068 l.fAOHl 42,95,807 84,622 43,80,480 

* I I «> uift vttiQ _ e.ftin 


43,80,480 
2,818 
77.365 
61,735 
25,52,086 
30,092 
19,304 
1,315 
1,26,981 
4,78,501 
1.5,91,660 
87,46.777 
2,01,759 
1,56,127f 64,28,194 



6,41,892 36,21.3ia!lR,38.757 1,6.4,92.411' 11.06:i 69.1V.05 4,8H,40.V25.64,I28 ft8,07,7B6}7,86,H,412 50.18,5751 8,36,10,087 


^**0Sii?)**™^** Sugar. Raw Silk. Saltpetre, Sundries. Totai« Total. 

ported. 
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OIUENTAL COMMERCE, 


Statement of tho Value of Goods Imported into Madras, from 1834—3/) to 1841—42. 


COUNTRIES WHENCE 

imported. 

1834—35 

1835—36 

1836-37 

1837- 38 

1838 '39 

1839-10 

1H40-41 

1841-42 


rnp«*es. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupo*e8. 

riipoca. 

ropees. 

United Einfi'dom*. 

2i{,39,fi9!l 

19,70,907 

2;,l.''.,32a 

25,90,261 

»»h™i 

35,36,020 

3(1.99,.166 

36.00.616 

Franco. 

1,{ 7,w«; 

1,4.%2.‘>8 

S.54,i|4ij 

80,142 

2,05,401 

l*,/8t33£ 

2,06,8CI» 

2,.Writ 

Madeira and Tenet ifi'e. 

39,515 


27,184 

53,1.33 

44.810 

a2,l4£ 

914100 

50,22.3 

America... 

11,517 

23.S02 

32,085 

45,01%] 

53.5* 1 

14,485 

50 

29,5411 


8,175 


1(1,165 

12,692 

!(,76l 

8,89/ 


15,139 

Cape of (ioiid Hope. 

18,284 

8,fi43 

4,r>j6 

8,576 

13,247 

27.:il4 

2,882 

7,970 


8,01,4.53 


9,42,166 

8,51.072 

8,21,761 

8,7<:,7W 

6,74,301 

6,06,071 


3,77,873 

1,88,870 

1,74,70S 

1.04,327 

2,77..520 

1,95,474 

1.86,223 

1,06,364 

French Porta (Indian J. 

2,04,973 

3,11,134 

»,56,7-il 

2,13,002 

1,6-4,04) 

4.32,847 

69,087 

1,62.083 

Goa. 

4,3I<) 

5,345 

6,82k 

7.918 

7.015 

10,194 

29.916 

I7,fl!t0 

Gulf of Persia.... 

5,337 

4,287 

90,913 

23,240 

8,380 

I6,,1I5 

15,074 

al,ooi 

Java. 


20,H0{| 

22,3(>0 

1,598 

14(1 

2,512 


2,865 


3,94,00; 

2,71,812 

l,3r,.’l92 

2.K7.79U 

3,73,702 

3,56,994 

4,44,969 

4,87,055 


82,033 

98,9:i5 

69,393 

r2,(!Hfl 

6.'>,646 

07,313 

65,488 

1,01,705 


2..vr2 

112 







!| 1 n a i < .III AadiliHIHWI 

58,77-1 

25,7’».3 

12,617 

21,087 

I I.9.54 

72.713 

4.54*38 

13,706 


10,901 


1,304 

1,6:11 

322 

170 

34r. 

445 

Pngue. 

7,-10.s07 

12,21,023 

13.4M66 

18,7.5,490 

14,73.815 

14,47.450 

22,47.387 

13,33.057 




9,n|m3 



.3,11,119 

2,93,380 


Tmvaucore....^. 


2,40,070 

:ii84i2J9 

2,1K,:{09 

1,52,920 

h28i087 

IWJO 

4i4(i074 

'West ('oast of Sumatra. 

38,321 

42,900 

21,04; 

1,422 

350 


128 


Portugal... 


75 


.... 


.... 

.... 

1,140 

Total, exclusive of Consign* 









ments between tho Ports iu 









India. 

50,81,438 

55,83,93.3 

S‘1,75,047 

66,nil,44.'i 

72.58,220 

77,18,356 

82,39,440 

74,30,414 

Bengal .. 

20,07,0149 

17,70,872 

20,0.3,028 

13,17,61-4 

14.71.481 

11,40.712 

13.05.811 

0.73,7-38 

Bombay. 

14,82,840 

10,01,3M 

15.81,357 

21,19,175 

I6,I.MI4 

16,11.921 

18,31,607 

22,20,478 

Total between tlie Ports in 









India... 

40,90.4n.> 

33.BI,.3S0 

*35,87,285 

5(4,36,7B7 

3(l,89.lt2:i 

4?,5K,636 

31.37,418 

30,04.276 

Total, including C'onitign- 









ments between tho Ports in 









India... 

97.71.9.83 

89.03,319 

1,05,02.337 

1,00,4.5,282 

1,03,» 8.143 

1,04,76.992 

I,l3,76.f(ri8 

1.0r<.21.69U 


ARTICLES IMPORTED. 

1k:i4-35 

18.1.1 36 

1830-37 

1837—418 

1 1 

1 18,18- 39 1 1839—40 

1K40-41 

1841—42 


rupees. 

ntp4‘es. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees* 

nipeas. 

rupees. 

Cotton Gouda.. 

11.66,769 

11..19.947 


14,78.5671 l4,V).118j 18.70,248 


22,10.757 

Drugs. 

2,20,491 

2.54,.'»11 

2,61,268 

.1,.19,050 

2,49J'17' 2,45,297 

3.43,811 


FruiM. 

2,50,<i(Hi 

3.28.948 

2.63,349 

2,(>9,73K 

1,.1H.468 

2,08,317 

1.74396 

*,4$,!)KI 

Grain. 

24,76.985 

19,43,927 

21,42,610 

l9,17,6H0j 25,11,342 

10,75,084 



Horses. 

3,08.27(1 

2.15.800 

2,70,460 

2,72,650 2,95,J3(] 

2,I7.075i 3,97,ISG 

3,90.6IC 

Jewellery, Beads, &c.... 

2,26,322 

1,88,27.1 

2,02,52.1 

2,28,870 

2,80,334 2.33,621 

1,74,390 

l.Kl,53C 

"Wines, Spirits, AIC| Ac. ...... 

12,0.5,944 

6,43.744 

10,52,170 

0.86,437 

11,22.290 

12,5.1.771 

17.16,SUO 

11,69.645 

Haval Ktores. 

3,77,693 

.1,13.057 

3.90,1)29 

5,41.928 

4,.113(36 

4,H4.23H 

4.92,354 

8.65.962 

Oilman’s Stores, Paint. 

1,42,696 

1,18,844 

1,74,441 

l,r«.30() 

1,22,261 

1,49,471 

1,61,740 

J,7I,57£ 

Frovkiona....... .. 

1,01,747 

1,(8^673 

1.03,895 

67,703 

1.24,2.18 

1.76,2*4 

I,76.74S 

l,40>7e 

H«wSiU. 

l,40,(i99 

.8,24,938 


2,26,755 

11,013 

5».251 

43.806 

68,23r; 

Salt. 

.13.351 

67 ,.128 

73,888 

1,22,121 

1.17,WG 

1,31,398 

1,'I7J«6 

90.64^ 

HpiccAi, Pepper, Ac. 

1,25,210 

1.48,216 

2,87,60.1 

l,77,tl41 

1,68,851 

2,03,800 


J,67,28K 

Sugar and Sugar Candy.. 

2,(»7,7:>H 

1 ,rsi.5(l5 

1,21,821 

1,4.1,804 

84,585 

63,826 


49.112^ 

Tea. 

1,92,08.1 

•14,317 

4H,SH4 

86.615 


9l,(}17 

1.7MW 

>•11,3*1 

Woollens... 

94,012 

91,207 

1,12,379 

1,17.4'^ 


1,27.052 



Wearing Apparel. 

2,26,707 

l.fl,70r 

2,60,208 

2,20J73 

2,31,477 

23)8,253 

'2,.0,16t 

sas.27£ 

Stationery and Books.. 

3,78,909 

2,I6.6H6 

2A7,3:i4 

2,14,720 

3.42,816 

2,«7,95l 

2,71,506 


Betel Nuts. 

.1,(»,4.S2 

3,49,641 

'3,>6),666 

.1,47,394 

3,69,9.17 

3,.1».6UH 

3.10,509 

3,64«% 

Piece Goods, Silk. 

2.00>J7 

2,»2,.172 

5,33,024 

l,50.(i.'i6 

1.88.791 

1.70,444 

2.00,937 

167,SS< 

Metals...... 

4,10,757 

6,78,830 

4,49,5(14 

9.44.J01 

5.32,036 

7,181.6.12 

8.26,116 

6.84,644 

Sundries... 

0,(»l,37O 

9,19,526 

13,3(i,710 

10,57,032 

13,18.095 

12,36,(88) 

10,70,163 

13,38,03I 

Total. 

J7,71,053 

89,65,319 

1,0.1.62,3:42 

1,00.4.1.232 

1,03,46.143 

1.04.76,902 

1,|3,7«,HS8 

1.08,24,09^ 


Stores inipurved for the Service of the Oovernnient ef India, not included in the Iteporta of luwmal Commerce. 


« 


YEARS. 


Rupeen. 


YEARS. 


Rupee*. 


4,58,997 lK^8->3». 

Ift35~-3d.} IH39-40. 

37.1 6,70,H2G 1840—41. 

1837—38.} 9,54,895 1811—42. 


10,41,148 

^75,309 

7,82.703 

U,20,7Hl> 


,1 
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Statement of the 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. I 


United Kingdom. 

France. 

America. 

Arabia. 

Cnpe of Good Hope.. 

Ceylon. 

China.. 

Bait ward... 

French Forte (tadian)..*..... 

Goa.. 

Gulf of Feraia.. 

Holland.... 

Java... 

Malacca Straits.. 

Maidive lalands.. 

Mauriciuaand Konrbon.. 

New South Walea. 

Pegne... 

Sadraa..... 

Traoquebar...... 

Travaoeore. 

Weat Coast of Sumatra. 

Total, eacloaire of Consign- 
menta between the Porta iu ' 
India.I 


Vidue of Merchandise 
from-1834—35 

Cotton. Grain. Indigo, 


rupeea. rupeea. rupees. 

4,13,365 39,376 3,96^71 

m,lQG 69 09,203 

49 8.00,900 !! 

• •• 30 

9C 5,81,628 1.5 

1.92,3lrl 658 

273 

5,483 *32,083 7,510 

2,13,343 
3,898 


14,304 11,388 .. 

20,648 

1,18.034 334ih 

3,673 

1,476 62 


12.823 2,408 ' 

r-io ! 


Exported from Madras in each Year, 
to 1841—42. 


Cotton Piece Salt- •« « j . 

Good*. i>«(re. Poppef- SandrtM. 


Bengal.. ,1. 
Bombay.... 


6.64,943 I Jfl.33.50.5 | 4,10,504 

22,554 1,234 

8,91,828 7.53,234 1,778 


Total between the Porta in 
India... 

Total, inclndlngConaignmenta 
between the Forts in India. 


QuanHties*' 


9,14,382 I 7.34,488 1.778 

15,70425 25,87,903 4,12,282 

cwta. I ewta. cwta. 



4.37,234 1,29,&I1 8.21,542 37,23.293 1,G(},91,330 


GWti. cwts. 
i.vae I 67,509 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 



Crain. 

Indigo. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods. 

Salt- 

petre. 

rupeea. 

rupeea. 

rupeea. 

rupeea. 

46,018. 

7,26,498 

1,82,234 

16,20,4.37 

84,004 

1,011 

41,812 

3,832 


8,978 

1,18,433 


6,83,842 

,, 

3,07,212 


47 

381 

50 


6,30,548 

57 

9.85 A91 

218 

32,288 

• • 

17,626 


07 


28.552 


7,980 

5,666 

71,499 

158 

1,98,099 

,, 

4,625 


13,865 

.. 

\ 3,98,397 


.. 


5,931 


5,212 

36 

11.88,878 

186 

23,108 


1,265 


I8J»77 

,, 

110 


1,366 

” 

1,56.904 

*33 



• 8 

* 

’^355 


7,296 

M7B 

808 

.. 




09 87,014 


2 68,703 

.482 4,814M0 


1,484 5.20,643 23,83,527 75,20,386 


42,85,876 | 26,98,380 | 9,83,103 | 67,67,938 j 91,998 6,07,667 87,61,502 1,91,46,430 


Quantitie s. 

VOL. IV. 


owts. I cwta. cwts. 
Ml,825 I 13,99,118 4^73 i 


cwts. owts. 
9,848 1 48.163 


















































































































466 ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

Statkment of the Value of Merchandise Exported from Madras in each Year, from 

1834—35 to 1841— 42~€Otitinued. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 


|gM—37 


United Kinsdom. 

America. 

Arabia .... 

Cape of Good Hope...... 

Ceylon..... 

China.. 

Saatward.. 

Trench Porta (Indiao)*.. 

Goa............ 

Golf of Pcnia. 

Java... 

Ifalaeca Straita. 

ItiddiTe lalan^. 

Mauritina and Bourbon. 

New ^uth WalM.. 

Pegoe... 

Sotoman lalanda. 

Sadraa. 

Tranquebar. 

Travaorore.... 

West Coast of Sumatra.. 


Total, ezeluaire of Con«iga 
nmita between the Ports in 
India. 


Bengal... 

Bombay. 


Total between 
India. 


the Porta in! 


Total. inelndingCoeatgiiTDental 
between tbe PorU in India.j 


QMDtiiiea. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORFED. 


United Kingdom.. 

France 

America.. 

Ambin. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Ceyinn. 

CUiia. 

Baatward... 

French Porta (Indian). 

Goa.. 

Gulf of Persia.. 

Java. 

Malacca Straita. 

Maldlve Islanda. 

Mauritiaa and Bourbon... 

Pegue...... 

Mew South Walea.. 

Ttmnquebar. 

Travanoore. 

Weat Coaat of Sumatra..« 


Total, exeltisive of Consign 
menta between the Porta in 
India...... 


Bengal. 

Bomba**' 


Total between tiie Porta in| 
ludia. 

Total,taclndinf Conalgnmenta 


Cotton. 

Gnfai, 

Indigo. 

Cotton Piere 
Goods. 

Salt¬ 

petre. 

Feplwr. 

Sundries. 

Tota i„ 

rupees. 

rupethi. 

rnpeea. 

rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rnpeea. 

ll.HO,096 

59,709 

10,49,292 

19.57.567 


30,922 

4,66374 

47,67,10 

1,80,909 

7,476 

98.148 

15,871 

20,914 

38,841 

3,(I6,2C 

14,561 

36,1.14 



18,653 

63,6* 

afiw 

7,66,799 

3,60,734 

,, 

17.094 

32,801 

ii,oa,sc 

34 


325 


• .. 

925 

1,18 

,, 

5,12,586 

56 

11,04,507 

780 

11,035 

2.06,407 

18,35,38 

33,55.737 

4,740 

1,502 

1,146 

•641 


3,36,907 

27.06,6: 

28.824 



4,299 

33,12 


93,553 

1*0,852 

1,00.104 • 

3,814 

8.743 

87,475 

9.68,3£ 

1,80,185 

353 


1 

8,726 

l,89,l€ 


18,398 


.32,348 


1,483 

21,340 

73.57 


CM 


5,699 



281 

6..V 

11,111 

7,808 


10,71.874 



1,42,385 

12,33,1? 

J.594 

15,814 

.« 

1,340 

,, 

.. 

2,299 

21, 

8,093 

90,499 

,, 

28,257 


37 

26,130 

Ir53.0; 


5 


, , 


3,267 

3,»‘ 


9,820 


2,33,469 

.. 

936 

1,31,368 

3 , 6835 ^ 


400 


53 


• • 

151 

6C 







50 

( 







6,017 

6,0 

9,209 

14,015 


4,557 

30 


44,155 

72,0 

C.283 

817 


46,891 



3,380 

57.3 

37.51.879 

17,06.270 

11.41.471 

49,58334 

83,555 

85.005 

15,76,523 

1,33,43,6 


3,107 


3,34,974 

4 

1.39,160 

7.34,888 

11,02,(! 

19.03.731 

8,85,859 


30,83,.193 

669 

.5,08,422 

21,20,983 

76,62, t 

19,03,731 

9,88,%0 


23,07,566 

671 

7,07,436 { 88,35,671 

87rM.? 

5G,5.<i.G00 

26,95.236 

11.81,471 

72,66,400 

84,228 



2,2l,07.i 

cwra. 

cwta. 

cwta. 

1 

cwta. 

cwta. 



311.043 

1,306,218 

6,830 

! 

9,522 

65,008 






1837- 

'38 




Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cotton Piece 
Goods. 

Sole- 

petre. 

Pepper. 

Sundries. 

Totai 

rnpeea. 


rnpeea. 

rupeea. 

rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupe**a. 

rape* 

1,70,887 


7,37,224 

13,81.707 

40,9*14 

. 05,100 

5,08,104 

28,48. 

26,984 


1,02,045 

•7,302 

.. 


8,5.35 

2 , 09 , 


5.934 



14,188 

20 



3,64,437 


23,237 

35,747 

12,00 




1,724 

400 


16,700 

20 

13.479 


10,025 

12,34.(>49 


7,544 

2.20,693 

24,28 

4.82,338 


10.236 


,, 

9-4,403 

5,85 



12,017 


’ 2,i9l 

f.30 

19 




8.01,877 

229 

7M2> 

3,07 

1,521 



6.335 


68 

■ *6,578 

a,oc 



60,755 


1A69 

29,537 

98 




3H,I84 



1,038 

4S 

3,216 



14,99353 

7 


1,08,847 

)6.G 



2,.4K7 


392 

4,337 

27 




27.072 

166 

624 

20,130 

l,5t 




1,80,442 

5 

.. 

1,31,441 

*,*( 




322 


3,241 

{ 




10 



3,265 

i 

32,983 



9.340 

.. 

.. 

22,160 

6 

5.3SH 



69,051 



1,681 

T 

796,872 



49,42.418 

48,053 

1,00,775 

13,17,986 


083 

44A30 


3.51,052 


91.937 

4,2^644 

9*1 

1,91^36 

8,33,Slfl 


16,37,161 

1.183 

5,48,678 

17,67.049 

3i,e 

1,93,419 

8,77.646 


2l.7f.21J 

1,183 

6,40415 

21,92,698 

M,C 

9,i9;»> 

30,90,180 


71,20,631 

49,236 

7,4I,S(» 

»»,i(MI78 

1,63.: 

ewta. 

cwfs. 

{ cwta. 


cwta. 

cwta. 



64,680 

1,586.306 

' 4,599 


5,771 

61AI8 




Qiiantitiea. 
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Statxmemt of the Value of Merchandise Exported from Madras in each year, from 

1838—3^to 1841—42— continued. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 


EXPURTBO. « 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cutton Piece 
Goodi, 

Salt- 
1 petre. 

Pepper* 

Sandrie. 

.j Tot.u 


rupei^. 

rupeea. 

> rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1 rupees. 

VniteS Kingdan. 


32,24<: 

S.;u,l33 

13,56,504 

70*728 

69,263 

3,89*6.56 32,22,002 

Prance........ 


4C 

2,7C4)3S 

6.867 

•• 

27,215 

7,196 3,52,485 

Africa .... 


,, 


.. 

• * 


1,186! 1*188 

America.... 


.. 

,, 

9 720 

*« 


24,004 

3.1,724 

Araitia... 


9,93,185 

a* I 

2*95,723 


16,979 

37,52ij 

13,48.416 

Cape of Oo(.d Hope.... 


7G0 

,, 

666 

«. 

*r 

7,063 

0,093 

Ceplon... 

mo 

10,214.32 

91 

6,55,231 

261 

15^ 

1,99,661 

18*91,805 

Chin.. 

U*26*40S 

3.318 

, 

1*443 

.. 

.. 

1,31,916 

12,62,079 

Baiftwtrd... 


• 

a « 

23,269 


.. 

315 

23,584 

Pretich Porta f Indian). 


l5,.'i.V4 

49,445 

3,59,658 

16 

54,320 

61,986 

6,46^649 

G«a. 


2,V),03( 


107 

.. 


12,338 

2,41*535 

Oulf of J’erala... 

40.1 

11.32!l 

,, 

4,03 736 


9,245 

24*975 

4,49,688 

Malacca Strait*. 

3.437 

3,I3{ 


10,19.727 

464 


85,384 

11,12,142 

Maldive Inlanria..... 

(i71l 

1»,37K 


2.795 


123 

2,972 

93.947 

Mauritiuf and Rourbon. 


I,7U,57( 

,* 

7,957 


639 

29,181 

2,10,347 

MewScaib Wale.,.. 

.. 

3,1.5V 

• • 

** 

• • • 


7.705 

10,923 

Peguc . 

.. 

*4,49? 


1^18,251 

66 

25 

99,674 

2.10,513 

Traiiquebar... 


34 

,, 

120 

S. 

.« 

7,429 

7,583 

Tra.aiicnre. 

34,521 

34 W .. 

10,537 


.. 

24,001 

1,03*636 

Weat Coaat of Sumatra... 

•• 

*4.085 

•• 

39.405 

•• 

-ft. 11 

698 

42,188 

Total* excluMee of ConaigOw 









menta between the Ports in 









India. 

IS.3I,<IS3 

25,46^15 

13,03,658 

43,01,998 

71,558 

1,93,038 

11,65,831 

1*11,04,231 

Bengal .. 

4,531 

2,371 

6,800 

1*54,524 


1,40.948 

3,27,848 

6,37,028 

Bombay .. . 

15.55,434 

a0,27,473 

5,030 

14,57*481 

1,431 

4,23,022 

17.60,719 

72*30*594 

Total between the Ports ii 









India . 

I5.6!),!I6» 

20,29,844 

11,836 

16*12.005 

1.431 

6,63,970 

20,88,567 

78,67,022 

Total, including Cnnaiitnmeiits 





72,969 

7,57.008 

32,44,308 

1,89,71,853 

between tbe Porta in India. 

. 30,91 ,<102 

45,76,059 

13*1.5,491 

39,14.003 







cwt*. 1 

cwtr. 


cwts. 

CWCS. 



Quantitica . . 

171,568 

2,118,256 

641791 


6,897 

62,764 


__ 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Grain. 

Indigo. 

Cutton Piece, Ralt> 
Goods. 1 petre> 

Poprer. 

j Sundries. 

Totai. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

riipei's. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

Gniti'd Kingdom.. 

17.66.826 

24,279 

18,50,575 

18,(M),931 


47*614 

6,20,575 

61^8,204 

France.... 

4.t3A^ 

1,303 

5.77,571 

7.400 

60 

6,579 

19*688 

10*25,154 


560 

32,717 



19,238 

52,615 

0,77,835 

WTinnHiMMWIIIIIMMM 

751 

8,01,9(1(1 


1,35,971 


10,899 

28,264 

Cape of Good IIape.. 

131 


577 


.. 

8*822 

0*530 


5 

1070,311 

55 

7*72,886 

456 

610 


IMiJOTTtail 


5,26.786 

m 


462 


• • 

2*533 

5,30,380 

LfT II 



25*724 


«. 

1,137 

IKA61 


20.076 

*14,785 

1,21,093 

1,00*280 

40 

11,420 

81,601 

4,49,196 



1,81,288 

4,497 


3.212 

7,072 


Gulf of Prnia. 


6,380 


54,820 


4*233 

30,354 

1,25*396 

05,787 

Malacca Strait. •< i . 

7,524 

2,692 


7,75,1.16 

674 

• • 

9.11.442 

llaldive Islands. 

461 

29,517 

• • ( 

b 4*641 


394 

4,376 

39,389 

M.uritiu. and Bourbon. 


50,191 


V 114 


260 


71,006 

New South Walea. 







SIO 

310 

PcKue. 

25 

1,453 


1,41,070 

96 

^4 

1,38,044 

2,81,070 



1,245 


184 



5,711 

7,140 

Travancore. 

3^137 

4,6.17 


10*701 

350 

,. 


84,981 

West Coast of Somatra. . 

9.848 


21 


•• 

322 

10,194 





• 





manta botweon tbe Porta in 









India......a .. 

27,73,143 


25,50.754 

39,67,254 

49.079 

84.491 

Bengal. 

11.580 

804 

—-y 

3,68,965 


1,33,193 

4,61,468 

0,76,010 

Bantae,. . 

9,12,204 

11,85,211 

M44 

12,18,921 

i,fm 

4.11,772 

22.18,607 

59,84*828 

Total betwean the Port* in 







26,80.(76 

69,60,838 


9,63,784 

11^6,015 

^444 

15*87,886 

2,669 

6,44,963 


37,26,927 

• 

33AW36 

25*56.108 

55*55*140 

51*748 

6,29,466 

40.76,507 

1,99 811901 

Quantitle*.. 



cwts. 

11,909 


cwts. 

6,319 

cwts. 

52,398 
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ORUSNTAli CUMMEBCiS. 


Smtbikemt of the Value of liferchan^ae exported from ]l{adi«i ui each Yeai', fror 

1884—85 to 1841—'42—eoTtltuued. 

■f- 

COUNTBIBS TO WHICH 

I 

tatiu. 


BXPOBTKD. 



VsiM Kingdom, 

Vnoee 
Afrio*. 

America, 

Arabia 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Ceylon, 

Cbina 
Eaatward 

French porta (Indian). 

Goa.. 

Gidf of Peraiai 
Malacca Straita, 

Maidive lalanda _ 

Hanritiua and Bourbon.... 
New South Walea 
Fegue. 

Tranquebar 
Travancore. 


«t,47a' 

l>IAb!l<1. 
N,HS4' 
SU.flWl 
l.DO,7d3: 
«.735| 
44,ass' 
3,264 


7,»a,l: 

2,73,1! 

2,09,3! 

8S,7: 
14,46,3' 
34,»! 
02 , 1 ! 
3,3 


Total, exclnaivc or Conaign, 
menta between the Forlain 
India. 


Bengal.. 

Bombay. 


Total between the Porta in 


Tola),locIudiDgnontlgninen ta 


Qiiantitiea.. 


i 

r5.H7ft 

1.840 

6K 

8.161, 

2.05.836 

692 

6.901 

in, 

1 

47, 


«,53,<i34; 3,60,7 

26,615 27,3 

49,801, 80,7: 

17,22,278 

1“ 

1 

22,76,!)09[ 

31.04,890 

88,0721 

1 

16,53,214; 

2,06,750 

i 

)4.17,824j 1,10,39.0 

]a35.42r> 

9721 

5,49,521 


uoo 

76.110 

5.74.e9«! 13,37,5; 

j 21*89.110 

ll,7l,.S79, 

14,22.6.')6 

‘'h17, 

M75j 

5,97.103 

21,83,474. 75.09,9: 

! 23,34,836 

1 4 

11,72,551' 

19,72,177 

817; 

6.075^ 

6,03.312 

i 

27,58,100, 68,47.5 

t “ 

; 40,56*811 

1 

34.52,460! 

56.37.067 

i 

aB,889j 

! 

16,59,259; 

8,10,062 

1' 

41,75.9241 1.98,80,5 

> CWtB. 

1 244.H3S 

rwt4. 

1,827,676 


cwtd. 1 
10,800 

CWtB. 1 

_ 8,357. 

CWU. 

66,423 



COUNTKIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED, 




lK41'-42 




Cotton. 

Grain. 

Cotton Piece 
(tCKMla. 

Salt¬ 

petre. 

Indigo, 1 

Pepper. 

Sundriea 

Torai, 

Uulted Kingdom. 

ruppot. 

rupee*. 

riiprra. 

riipeeM. 

nipeea. j 

rupeea. 

riipec'a. 

rupiH't 

18,20,927 

30,414 

5,56,331 

1,09,227 

27»07.267i 

54,08!) 

3,29,603 

56.07,1 

France........ 

17.379 

2,000 


•• 

8,53,3321 

i 


15,945! 3,88.^ 

America. 




.. 


10 686 

J0,S 

Arabia. 

29 

6,74,666 

2.34.119 

... 

.. 1 

21,839 

53,426 

9,«,<. 

Cope of Good Hope.. 


68 

.. 1 


1,4.'.7 

if- 

Ceylon. 

• • 

1I,6I,9GH 

5,87,801 

11 

760 

l,tM,tl9H 

19,21,f 

China. 

11,15.814 

IH4 

455 

.. 

•• 1 

a a 

84,451 

1!I,UIM1 

Eaitward. 



28,210 



.. 

3 

28,^ 

Prendh Porta (Indian). 

4.389 

9.800 

88,877 

60 

1,31.543, 
•• 1 

15,266 

81,900 

3,3l,i 

Goa. 


1.07,312 

17 


5.417 

1J,0I3 

i.25,f 

Golf of Peraia. 


024 

i7,‘<sn 




42,700 

1.24,^ 

Malacca Straita. 

3,‘(»,389 

36.576 

12,08,547 

537: 


1,60,556 

17,19,{ 

Ualdive lalando.. 

102 

23,326 

Mil 

,. 

a. I 

275 

■* •Vi.StK) 

29, 

itanrttliu and Bourbon •••. 


rA2Hl 

A. 




12,462 

77.; 

New South Wale.. 


•• 





3,369 

«,! 

Fegue .. 

•• 

9,169 

i,V2,ri«s 

9 


250 

1,47,126 

S.79,: 

Tranquebar... 

.. 

Ob 

2,403 

’ 03 

5 


23,873 

26,1 

Travancore.* 

23,028 

2,039 

5,733 



26,041 

57,t 

Weat Coa.t of Sumatra...... 

PtNI 


•• ! 


,, 


Germany. 

1 



•• 1 



47.! 

Portngal 

.. 


.. V 


.. 1 

643 

1,150 

1.. 

Totftl, exelu8i?e of Conftign. 
menta' jetweeu the Porto in 
India,**... 

33,37,935 

21,28,587 

28.91,786 

1,09,{K>4 

31,02,168! 

1.24,873 

11,76,328 

l.S9,67,( 

Bengal. 

1."«.474 

4,160 

7.83,204 


.. 

M9,I4, 

6,99,245 

17di*, 

Bombay... 

29,71,134 

h).00,7lin 

11,57.963 

4,224. 1,311; 

6,34,138 

20,61,319 

78,30, 

Total between the Porta io 
India. 

31,07,008 

10,04,010 

18,81,167 

4,»24 

1 

1,34l| 

7,73.280 

27,60,564 

osjn, 

TofalV^ncIoding Conaignmento 
between the forte in India. 

65,05,v543 

siAu.d'i' 

47,7-1,M3 

1,14,188 

31,93.499^ 

6,98,153 

.39,30.893 2,25,60, 

* 

Quantitiea . 

cwta. 

414,946 

cwta. 

1J63.5B3 


ewte. 

l.'l.ons 

ca*ta. • 
10,698 

owia. 

74,962 






















































COMMIRCIAl STATISTICS OF 1UUT1SH INBIA 


Statembitt of the Vehn of Ghxi^ and MerohandUa Imported into Bombay in each 
Year, frooi 1834—8d to 1841—42.' 

-•____ 


OUONTRIBS FROM 
WHiOH IMFORTBO. 


1834—36 


1838-37 1837—38 


rupe«R. I 
93,693810 
3,53,687! 

19,599* 
5,8061 
, 14,3941 

$5.83,.598 
2,96/951 
7,94.515 
25,081 
1,94,282 
6.36.051 
13,99,431 
11.36.573 
4.4H,f 
57,198 


fUpfM. 

1.24,66.598 

3,30,406 

$6,832 

27.447 

13,014 

9.10.776 

45.75,715 

1.07,026 

8.19.516 

9:1,069 

^3,29,070 

ll.9fs9H2 

9,42,366 

5,51,001 

96,839 

993 


nipf«a. 

1,32,41,910 
5,25,853 
92.490| 
24,795| 
9,752 
1,39,863 
40,0.1,6GI) 
31,410 
7,17,721 
55,340 
3,94,030 
15.7 2,(HH) 
15,48,697 
7,81,404 
3,49,538 
46,989 


1838—30 


2840—41 I i841--42 



13,99,684 

1,40,545 

12,60,291 

51.474 

2.78,484 

I0.99,2<)3 

17.01.704' 

9.94,124 

4,22.770 

47.!)93 

2D,7iJ! 


Vttited Kiflitfom .. 

PraRM... 

RrasiUi.a.... 

3fmAeir«. 

Cape of Good Hope.. 

IrIoh of Prance and Bourbim. 

China.. 

Maallla.. 

Penang Mid Kaatward.. 

Ctfyion.. 

Goa. Deniann, and Uiu.. 

Cutck and Scinde*. 

Pemlaa Gulf. 

Arabian Gulf,. 

Coaat of Africa. 

Aniorica .. 

Sydney .... 

Siockbolm.. 

Kurrachoe... 

Somncauee... 

Total, excltipire of Cnnaign* 
nienls between the Porta lu 

Jadta. 1,84 17.193 2,95,I7.215!2,35,36,781 2,17,94.439 2.09,76.00l|l.9C,88,843 3,35.07.479 3,03,28.684 


rapeea. 

1,12,75,613; 

18,631 

6,391 

01,205. 

33,66,285 

1,79,9421 

10,00,883 

57,702! 

1,52,703 

19.05.313 

20,77,776 

6.11,206| 

843! 


rupeea. 
1.11,77,650 
2,78,193 
'i27 


rtipeea. 

1,31,00,172 

96,902 

3,36e| 

1,619 

96,018| 

12,01,403 

2.40,886: 

6,13,910 

47,7291 

2.76,283 

13,43,186 

15,85,920 

7,00.840 

9.49,790 

1,10,912 


rnpf*ea. I 
1,93.41,400 1 
91,987 

I 


8,137 

50,50,446 

1415>599 

10,00,863 

49,915 

2,58,222 

26,80,735 

92,68,134 

19,02,254 

4,14,504 

37,6481 

" 275* 


rupova. 
,72,37 235 
2,15,263 

7,994 

637 

27.751 

47,53,620 

1.775 

17.70.467 

63,171 

1,71.850 

10,23.640 

27,79.047 

10,49,197 

6.23,093 

5,041 

9,965 

39,228 

60,501 

4,500 


Bengal. 2C,9H,9I0 26,11,050| 25.:tM,iOI 32,10,146, 30,21,166! 20,42,816 27,14,180 24,62,116 


Coast of Coromandel. 
Malabar and Caoara... 


1,34,076 


1,14,1971 1,U,«M8 G0,773| 54,920{ 


’79,840{ 


8,484 1,78A61 


5<»,55,373i 64.46,165! 75,80,673! 49.18.0H7| 67,51,123; 66,20 981 67.99 051 61,77,027 

B7,IB.339i 91,71.419; 1,02,30,422 81,98,006; 98.26.518] 77.43,637 95,21,715^ 88,17,604 

Total, inelnding Conaignmenta! 

between (he i^orta in lndia.'2,71,35,552'3.lC,H8,627'3.a7,67,203 2,99,99,445 3,A8.02,5I9'2,74.26.480'4,30,29.194 3,01,46,288 


Total between the Porte in 
India 


ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Apparel... 

B<»oke Mid atatlonery........ 

CoftOD. 

Cotioii and ailk piece goods, 

•bawls, ftc.*.. 

Dnigs, medicines. See .. 

Jewellery, beads, &c. I 

Liquors, wine, Ac. : 

Naval stores.. 

Provisions.... 

Spices, pepper, Ac.. 

Woollens. 

Wool.. 

Beotle-nuts. 

Cochineal.j 

Biepbants* teeth, ivory, ' 

Haw silk.. . 

Indigo. 

Grain... 

Pruits, cocoa-nuts, Ac. 

Tea... 

Sugar.... 

Coffee...*.. 

Gums.0.. 

Metals... 

Oiass-waie.... 

Sundries... 


1834—35 

1835—36 

I8J6 -37 

1837—38 

1 1830—39 

1 IN3B—40 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees 

i rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

3,35,193 

9,10,695 

3,00,34t 

' 4,69,046 4.27,712 

3,17,090 

l,38,ti67 

2.36, 

3.03,56f 

J.3B,9A« 

1,13,281 

1,73,584 

9,64,099 

17,90,8.17 

2(i,92,63»| 0,65,7G2 

I6,*S,32.S 

0,4(!,637 

75,68,947 

95,79,817 

1,07,67,285 

98.96,848 

1,00,86,396 

98,90,008 

4,41,432 

5.00.013 

6,13,70(1 

7,77..5!W 

6,54,007 

5,73,394 

2.33,516 

1,89,546. 

1,90,892 

1,73,020 

4,30,551 

3,12,696 

9.51.200 

8,74,311' 

9,55,350 

6.09,(H»6 

8,05,038 

8,90,243 

4,15,449 

7,37.(i»»7 

6,43,607 

5,R3,48» 

4,11,8/1 

4,31,460 

3,71,978 

7,71.8:i9 

8.19,948 

5.64,299 

5,27,470 

6,13,899 

10.06,666 

12,18,148 

13.61,546 

11,30,893 

l*,51,U7l 

8,83,377 

4,35,601 

6,15.230 

7,4.1,705 

4,62,413 

2,57,100 

4,88,709 

6.176 

39.9I8. 

1,36,859 

08,564 

*,86,691 

l,90.7i>8 

2,62,300 

2,58,988 

2,62.591 

1,98.589 

2,44,477 

2.51,814 

(i,n.'i,3.U 

2,25,660 

2,61,506 

2,27,870 

1,12,8.59 

3,98,182 

4,57,120 

4.40.788 

5,18,061 

6.32,4.'>3 

.^,40,l)0t 

4,48,997 

91,92,185 

23,79,901 

29,98,091 

22,08,499 

22,38,(i06 

10,10,568 

97,150 

1,35,818 

5.1,311!] 01.919 

2,11.379 

4,h*,II3 

9.74 579 

10,42,794 

9.09.32m 9.90.857 

20.48.865 

17,14,18!l 

11,22,924 

12.10,630 

16.50.467 

12,89.895 

11.58,938 

15,20,899 

3,51,272 

2,21,427 

1,67,865 

1.76,693 

1,51,450 

93,343 

21,00,492 

18.97.875 

25,13.738 

28.90,445 

*4.43,694 

11,84,1*4 

7,44.190 

5,08,253 

9,40,999 

1.59,419 

.1,86,462 

I,#*,l3a 

3,50,312 

3.48,990 

4,05,269 

3.51.678 

3,04,251 

2,92,139 

23,38,487 

30,67,670 

14,89,861 

15,33,654 

17,14,544 

18,23,336, 

1,46,536 

2,23,.134 

9,45,791 

•*,00,7S4 

l,15,387i 

l,|.%98lj 

20,06,174 

24,50.302 

26,10,5;8 

*0,73,707 

17,38.210' 

19,78,997 


rupees, i 
6,07,399; 
3,04.978' 
32,71,472' 

I 

1,39,44.835 
8,57,486, 
3,76,316 
1IJP8.956! 
7,45,245] 
0,90,203 
10,90,912 
6,50,927| 
2,92,79&{ 
2,88.154: 
6,54,6!)0| 
5,89,727 
34,03,481 
4,87,8481 
20,93.769 
11,87,055 
3Jt5,023; 
25,75,972] 
6,03.789| 
2,44,450 
29,49,888, 
1,46,867; 
26,49,539 


1841—42 


rupees. 

6,0.%055 

2,14,896 

94.61,965 

1,20,69.979 


Horses. 


ToUi. 


1,11,95,427 3,32,48,mi3;2,88.25 070! 3,02,77,719 2,70,48,08»! 4,94,96,294 ^|S,96,088 
4,93,200 .5,18,390! 11,67.375] 5,24.8(M»| 3,78,400| .%3i,900| 8,50,200 

2,71,35,5 99 3,16,88,627 3 . 37,67.203 9.99,0 2.445'3d H.03,319' 2,74, 26, 480| 4 ,30 .99,194i 3,01,46,288 


.2,66,99,302 3,1 
4,36.2501 


Stores for the Government of IiidUi not included in the Reports of Internal Commerco: — « 


YEARS. 

AKupue,. { YEARS. 

Rupees. 

1834-33. 

....| 4,09,864 

9,13.937 

1833-36. 

...J .1,14.088 

8,68,708 

1836-37..;. 


.. 16A0*902 

1837-38.. 

*,46,103 |i841-4*. 

.. Iljo;*?!! 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Statemxnt of the Value of Merchandiae Exported froc 


CODNTRIBS TO WHICH 
SXPURTKO. 


r 

1834-35 



Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Ivory and 
Elrahonta’ 
Teeth. 


Shawl# 

and Piece 
Goode. 

Sugar. 


rupeoii. 

rupefi. 

rupee*. 

rupeui*. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

Vnitad Kingdom. 

6S,I»,SI0 

3,86,767 

4,63/159 

*11,034 

3,31,821 

wjm 

F^once. 

83,716 

4'>,.988 

4,800 

ee oa 

9,941 

aa aa 


1 • 

4,000 



• • a a 

1,400 

Ida of Fnncot and Bonrboa... 

aa ee 

h 1,000 

a e a. 

9.'00 

790 

225 

China. 

44,93,342 

aa a. 

8,850 

t. a. 

22,550 I 

aa aa 

Proang and Eaatwanl. 

63,790 

42,632 

•• aa 


4,08,903 

475 

Cayloo... 

•a .» 

a. a. 

aa aa 


2,199 

4,905 

Goa. 

• a ae 

ea . . 

FOO 


37,798 

21,668 

Cuteh and Soinde.. 

ee a. 

390 

1^H70 

08,141 

6,38,902 

3,60,278 

2,06,052 

Fonian Gulf. 

19,100 

89,240 

a a aa 

1,6.9,936 

1,64,389 

12,67,129 

Arabian Golf. 

1,69,397 

6,607 

ee.a i 

4,81,487 

39,579 

CoMt of Africa. 

3,490 


eaa. 

25,468 

1,68,743 

18,090 

America. 

.... 

01,440 

13,480 

.... 

9,625 

.... 

Total) exelorire of Conaigament. be- 


1 



53,71,404 

6,90,194 

tween the Porta in India. 

1,15,97,305 

6,47,W4 

A,07,050 

5,24,994 

Bengal. 


■Bfnii 




5,660 

Coaat of Coromandel. 

aa a. 



350 

24,071 

10,138 

4.'s34£ 

llalabarand Canara . 

17,0R9 

HuS&l 


18,9.30 

3,22.290 

Total between the Porta in India . 

17,989 

1,09,363 

HilSB 

i 19,280 

4,38,517 

61,344 

Total, Including Conaignmenta between 



5,07.6.VJ I 

.5,4.3,874 

38,09,921 

i 

1 7aSI,63C 

the Porta in India . 

1,16,15,794 

7,57,037 

Quantitiea.. 

not atateil. 




i 










COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Ivory and 
Elovbauta' 
'I'u'th. 

Grain. 

Slinwia 
and Piece 
(iooda. 

Sugar- 


rupee*. 

mmm 

rupee*. 

rup« e*. 

rupei<*. 

rupeeF 

United Kingdom.,,.:.,,,. 

1,03,94,845 


4*23,648 

7,700 

9,17.786 

28,41; 

Franca. 

2,36,683 


7,631 

e* a. 

11,880 

ae .. 

Penang and Eaitward. 

62,7.32 

12,200 

a. a. 

16,326 

2,92,280 

97; 

Brasile... 

aa a. 

a a a a 

a. a. 


9,779 

a. a. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

e. a. 

a. a. 

aa ea 

aa .. 

215 

a. •• 

lale ef France and Bourbon. 

.... 

ee aa 

a. aa 

7.150 

4,330 

a. a. 

China. 

75,10,322 


68,587 


aa aa 

9..57 

CoylODoo........ 

...» 

29,337 


18.8.52 

Goa. 

r - - • 



72,380 

28,70 

Cuteh and Scinde. 

290 

'o,i49 

3,i23 


5,02,469 

4,30,29 

Peiuien Gulf.. 

64,b25 

490 

a. a. 



4,'2,UI 

Arabian Gulf,... 

3,31*633 

052 

.. a. 

5,H0,26H 

34,97 

Ciiaatof Africa... 

a. a. 


3(k270 


0,96 

America,. 

.... 

7,480 




.... 

Total, escluaive of Conaignmenta be¬ 
tween the Porta in India. 

1,89,01,090 


.5,03,350 

6,07.988 

44,71,643 

9,72,41 

Bengal... 


1,900 

1.50 

a... 

600 

12,80 

1,90 

Coaat of Coriimandel. 

a. a. 

1,800 

a. •» 

816 < 

21,627 

Malabar and Canara... 

46*001 

I5,.yj6 

3,496 

12,755 

346A47 

36/10 

Total between the Porte in India. 

46,001 

18,696 

3,666 

23,571^ 

3/18,974 

51,01 

Tntal, Ineludins Conaignmenti between 
the P||^ in India... 

1,86,07,Wl 

8,23,012 

5,96,969 

6,31,559 

48,30,217 

10,1S.« 

Quantitiea. 

not tutcd. 

_ tt . -aw. 

■ 
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Bombay m each Year, from 1834—35 to 1841—42. 


1834—3S 


Pepper. 

A 

Rrv $|lke 

Opium. 

Sandrie»t 

Totai.. 

Hone*. 

Total EaptfrteO. 

rnpraf. 

rttpe«ii. * 

riipeeit 

rapeeft. 

ruppfM. 

riipe«». 

rupeen. 

1,72,433 

68,130 

tt .t 

14,05,322 

06,76,470 


96,76,470 

.. te 

t. t. 

.. •» 

40,034 

1,69.090 

1111 

1,69,099 

1,700 


tt,, 

25#32 

32,132 


32,132 

710 

te tt 

tt • • 

13,8.53 

21,638 


21,638 


»t • • 

97,82,015 

13,36,704 

1,56,08,551 

• 0*0 

],86,08,55l 

ee te 

1,000 

1,33,930 


8,37,958 


8,37,958 

• ••• 

.... 



6fi H03 


66,893 

. . « # 

3,306 


7.S257 

1,.U.147 

*2,700 

1.57,847 

44,243 

2,10.232 

f 

5,31,009 

1H.1>9,H37 

1,900 

19,01,737 

fa,m 

14,246 

t »• t 

2,89,527 

21,10,713 


21,10,718 

33,.332 

3,193 


2,31,911 

11,30.747 


11,30,747 

4/2U6 

.... 

T - - * 

02,426 



3,12,483 

.... 

.... 

.... 

73,4.59 

1,06,004 

.... 

1,80,004 

3,20,201 

■Mm 

09,35,963 

43.11.637 



3,22.12,272 




0,94,716 

12,71.143 

25,400 

12,96,543 




1,88,604 

2.30.114 

• —^ 

2,30,114 


*6,100 

2.1.Ml 

4,7.\203 

9,01,090 

2.10.910 

11,18,900 


0,100 

2,l.’in 

I6.38,.525 

24.03,249 

2,42,310 

26,43,530 

4,10,272 

3,06,349 

90,38,113 

59,70,162 

3,46,10,921 

2,40,910 

3,48,37,831 


Quaotitiei not iUted. 


Pepper. 

Kbw Silk. 

Opium. 

Suadrici. 

Total. 

Horwi. 

Tat.l Exported. 

rupeotft 

rupoet. 

rupee.. 

rupcoA. 

ruppen. 

rup4*ai. 

rUp«M5t. 

3,60,487 

5,98,599 


15,6n,7liO 

1,40,01,801 


1,46,61,801 

1,663 



98,901 

3,84,252 


3.64,232 


.... 

2,14,480 

1.73,956 

7,72,949 


7,72,949 

3.ko 

.... 

.. .. 

3»,545 

43.835 


43.833 

• • t. 

■ . t . 


4,7.38 

4.053 


4,953 




9,9.58 

21,738 


21,738 

• 11 • 


1,33,08,761 

14,79 076 

2.24,.56,740 


2,24.36,746 



.... 

!W,917 



1.71,841 

320 

135 

.... 

1,07,814 

2,25 811 


2,26,011 

10,035 

2,84,100 


5,18.970 

18,32,062 

2,700 

18,34.762 

40,830 

O'J*' 


7,6'i.950 

38,22.476 

«*.. 

38,22,4)6 

24,897 

22.034 

.. .. 

3,05,253 

16,19.004 


16,19,904 

0,967 

3,210 


1,.16,oil 

3.68,643 


3,68.613 

.... 



I,3gC44 

2,08,430 

.... 

2,08,430 

4,56,721 

9,91,803 

1,36,13,241 

04,62,709 

4,65,35,466 

2,900 

4,63,38,306 

1,03,452 


.... 

MuSSH 

12,01,0.53 


13,42.000 

• t .. 


0,500 


2,-lM,946 

MM6M 

2,26,046 

.... 


.... 

■Ei2ia 

11,49,033 


13,39,833 

1,03,452 

000 

0,500 

20,28,882 

26,39,032 


29,11,331 

6.00,173 

9,92,493 

1,36,18,741 

• 

74,91,681 

BB 

2,74,300 

4,94,49,693 


Qnintiilei not »ut«d. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Statement of the Value of Merchandise Exported fro 



j ' 1836-37 

COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Cotton. 

Ivor, and 
Elephanta* 
Teitb. 

Pepper. 

I 

BUk.^ 

Wool. 

Cofihe. 

Great Britain.. 

rupees. 

1,02,30,925 

79,220 

rupeeM. 

3,60,834 

rupee.. 

2.60,8.'>6 

32,223 

•upeei. 

3,07,140 

11430 

riipeew. 

3.22,973 

rupee. 

2,02,184 

23,18! 


.. 

• 1 • a 


1,310 


4.426 

*933 

. 

.... 



I,49tf 

.... 

9,40f 



0,197 

71,277 

2,095 

. 

3M44 

8,485 


70,11,729 

1,03,817 



1,881 



.... 

.... 



.... 

.... 


.... 


18.816 


30,505 

65.391 

«. *• 

13,21! 


2,03,094 


11,174 

11.947 

• • a. 

Catch and Seiiidn. 

i.470 j 

• a .. 1 

5.350 

1 

.53,706 

1,60,341 

.... 

2,i)6; 








c 

Total, fxnltuiive of Coimianmenti be* 
tween the Parti in India. 

1,76,36,881 j 

4,49,643 j 

4,18,364 

6,47,317 

.3,34417 

3,24,.30( 


5,25U { 

.... { 

1 

3,300 

.. 


20,095 


1 

8,770 

601 

.. >. 

. a . . 

l,3U 


14,490 1 

2,100 < 

< 

6.427 

. a . • 

23i 





10.740 1 

2,100 1 

12,671 

3,427 

1 22,241 


Total, inelndineCoiuignineDti between ' 
the Porta in India .; 

1.76,76,621 : 

4,51,743 ' 

4,31,239 ; 

6,53,744 1 

3..34.417 i 

3,46.74^ 

Qaantitiei . 

Ihi. 1 

113,488,368 ' 

rwt**. j 
3,028 • 

cwCff. 

IbH. 1 

180,469 1 

1h)i. 1 

2,414,019 1 

Ihs. 

1,444,181 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
EXPORTED. 

Cot too. 

Ivory and 
' Elephant.* 
j Teeth. 

1837 

Pepper. 

—38 

Silk. 

1 

Wool. 

Coffee 


rupees. 

1 rupeea. 

TMpi^es. 

rup(*efl. 

nipt eo. 

rupees 

Arabian Gulf. 

1,47,370 


21,235 

23,495 

1 * 

...a 



■ ■ • ■ 

r 1 1 . 


* • 1 I 

Capa of Good Hope. 



)05 

• • .. 

j___ 

34 

China. 

80,23,130 

83,037 

330 

.... 



Coaat of Africa. 

0,<ni3 { 

7,032 

.. .. 


.... 

Cutih and Scinde. 

8,220 

19,814 

32,323 

2,70,302 

• a .. 

42! 

France. 

27,58.3 

2U6 

1,253 

.... 

7.309 

4,89. 

fl7( 

late of France . 

• ••• 

900 


.... 

Great Britain. 

3.5,01,237 

.5,9(),077 

1,66,102 

21,752 

3,01,123 

189,041 

Goa, Ac... 

54,5 

.... 

379 



.. *. 

Penanpand Caatward.. 

1,67,900 

957 

.... 


.... 

ee.e 

Peraiau Gulf.. 

43,961 


94,(XIS 

J 


34,58! 

Ceylon ... 


3,771 

.... 

.... .. 


Total, excliiaive of Cnnaienmenta be¬ 
tween the Porta in India . 

1,39,35,073 

6,94,16) 

3,27,448 

3,45,879 

3,08,434 

2,19.70{ 

Calentta . 

10,835 

3,01X1 

18,130 

860 

.... 

1,20( 

Coaat of Coromandel ... 

506 


8,933 

.. a. 

»• .. 

e.o. 

Malabar and Canara . 

17,250 

.... 

1,180 

1.892 a 

.... 

12.’i 

Total batween the Porta In India . 

28,600 

.. . 5,600 

28,234 

2,752 

.... 

1,321 

Total, imiddias Coaaignmenta between 
the Pdrtsin India . 

1,39,63,673 

6.99,751 

3,5.5,702 

3,48,631 

3,08,434 

2,2I.0t> 


Iha. 

CWll. 

cwta. 

Ih,. 

Ih.. 

Ibe. 

Qnantiliea . 

^.421,133 

3,764 

31,497 

128.086 

2,700,080 

1,070,235 
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Bombay in each Year, from 1834—35 to 1841—42— emitinmd. 


183n-3f 


Shawld and 
Ftocea UocmIs. 

Opi un^. 

• 

Sugar, 

Grain. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

Ilorsea 

Tot»i,. 

rupeeH. 

rupees. 

rupc'es. 

rupeea. 

rupe**!!. 

rupees. 

1 rtipeea. 

rupeea. 

O.II,G33 


• 44,»()3 

1I,33W 

1,35,29..3I7 

1 .... 

1,3.*i.29,317 



. . . 


01,812 

' 2^7,443 


2,37.443 





012 

012 

..*« 

612 

.1/30.OGA 


> 11,.M.3 


• 2,3,5.0.34 

5,93.331 


3,93.33) 



42.3 


5,400 

76,771 


76,771 

8.H0O i 


;.480 


1.7.7,on 

2,34,750 


2,34,766 

1).I00 

‘2,40.33.171 

• •.. 

! .... 

15,10,000 

3,*6,6«,M7 


3,20.00.247 

I 

2,10,050 

.... # 

3.UIH 

2.27.457 

6.K4 BHG 

73! 

0,85.737 

1,610 I 

i,:o() 

18,422 


37,818 

15,000 

.52,818 

10,02,480 1 

.... 

3,20,524 

1,28,402 

15,70,831 

34.57,341 

.... 

.34.57.341 

3,60.031 i 


30.032 

1,71,151 

4,44.701 

12 47.340 

.... 

12,17,340 

1,13,734 i 


4,41.111 

' 75,830 

14,73,.328 

23,77.3 V 


23,47,347 

•AS*)? j 


lK,,'»3K 

0,80(1 

I.12..50I 

1,01,2.50 

.... 

i 1,01,259 

2.'i,70,«K4 

• 

2.42.40,821 

10,74,.V12 

4,28,113 

1 70.21.4.32 

• 1 

5,52,01,508 1 

l-V''! 

1 .'1,52.20,319 

IH.135 


14,0.31 


8,15,448 

8,70,884 

2,49.900 

1 11,20,781 

4,000 


7.0.14 

3,707 

•J.70,7a6 

2.95,249 

500 

2.9.5,749 

5r.220 


26,777 

17,741 

7,87,007 

9,11..*®? 

2,95,500 

12,07,047 

70,171 


•Ifi.Md 1 

21,538 

18,73.0.51 

20.R3.0K« 

5,45,900 

20,20,580 

46,58,7*6 

2.42,40,821 

1 

11,21.1:12 1 

4,40,0‘il 

88,9.5,083 

5,72,88,248 

5,01,051 

5,78,49,800 


cheste. 

*21.0731 

1 

cwla j 

HV>13 j 







I8.i7-:w 


Stiawla and 
Fiei« Goodx. 

1 Opium. 

1 

Sugar. 

Orain. 

^ Sundries. 

Total. 

Horaea. 

Total. 

riipt-i>.<«. 

1 upe«‘K. 

nippfs. 

nipoeM. 

riip<H>N. 

rupees. 

I upeea. 

rnppr*a. 

3.89,753 

7.120 



j,.‘>o,n<>0 

;),65,.389 

1 i,:w.05.‘. 


11.38,656 



.... 

13,499 

20,.'i29 


20,.529 

.... 


.. •» 


I.KK 

1,2.17 


l.‘i3r 

4,171 

I,tt9.7?.r>fl.5 


1 i?.5 

lO.Mi.O.Vt 

2.01.67,407 


2,01,57,407 

*,3i,Kl 1 

19.80.3 

10,‘200 

:»,.')7.4.'i2 

0,:i7,‘289 


6,37,289 

1.9.3.108 

800 

0,00,103 

• 61,752 

I5,lt.,«.’>4 

27,53,80.5 

600 

27,54,405 

>.. 


.... * 


25.013 

110,949 


66,949 

il.'-O 


1.4^0 

l.((l,M01 

31,013 

, 1,30,184 


),.36.184 

3.40,2k2 


1,9.3,081 


7.99, |H2 

1 81,0.6,69.3 


81.0.5,*93 

‘20.0.59 


14.047 

4,949 

1.42,901 

1.8:1,300 


1,83^00 

1.47,;iKO 

2.03,200 

1.50 

r.,937 

2,01,394 

’ 7,89,927 


7,H9,Ji27 

7,‘27,959 


6,0h.(!2s 

1,11,910 

19,30,404 

30,04,825 


.30.64,82.7 

1,9.50 


«.‘2y9 

27„3'v'i 

.41,920 

»3.:40I 


93,301 

20,65.413 

1,12,41,505 

17,37.30.3 

4.08,291 

' 67,05,«34 

3,80,4»,121 

600 

3.80,49,721 

40.138 

.... 

10,003 

0,0.55 

4,51,920 

5,53,7.00 


6.28,756 

980 


7,tK5 

3‘2.imi 

3,10,515 

,3,00,554 


3,70,051 

41,fi‘29 

7jj0 

37.0*2*2 

22.‘248 

10.52.581 

11,75.294 

■jHQggQI 

1.5.92,994 

88,747 

760 

54,810 

00,703 

18.24.052 

• 

20,95,601 

4.!)0.‘i0U 

2.5,91,801 

il.S4,l<IO 

1,13,42,32* 

17.92,113 

.5,28,994 

85,29,886 

4,01,44.722 1 


l,0r^l,529 


cbeata 

cw(a. 

bag.. 

• 

1 




in,G27| 

1.51 ..509 

130,000 


1 ! 

I 


• 


3 1 * 


VOD. IV 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


C 0 II N T B 1 R S TO WHICH 


EXPORTED. 

Coffee. 

America........ 

rupees. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cryton... 

32 



Cutch and Scinde. 

P^nee. 

l,6H0 

37,073 

Great Britain...*.... 

3,14,491 

Penang and Eastward... 

Fersisii Gulf... 

3,KUO 


Statement of the Value of Merchandise Exported 

. f' 18.18—30 


StAckhnlm. 

liiabon..... 


Total, rxrlQ^ivo of Conitii^onientB bi*- 
twoon tlie port! m India.. 



Calctitta. 

Coaat oi Coromandel • 
Malabar and Caoara. 


92,71,503 

4,375 

5,307 

12,(;w 

J17 

47,(!O.AdO 

22r» 

57.H10 
15.) Ml 
23,737 


3,57,070 ' 1,-13,10,131 4,06,802 22,05,007 ' 2.7‘i,253 12,5(1,10! 


10,413 000 300 

W)« .... 3.500 

38,573 3.300 


Total between the Portii in India.| 

Total, including ConeignmentR between! 
the PoiU in India..... 


4,400 ; r>o,4‘i.*» 


3,B4,f.79 l,43.1l),ri3« I 4,00,802 . 22 01,723 i 2.83.053 i I3.00.520 

' I « , I 


Quantities.. 


1b< < IbN. 


cuK I 


!• T> t O O T Vir U I I 

EXPORTED. 


America. 

Arabian Gulf...... 

Ceylim... 

Cbina.... 

Coast of Aftica. 

Cutcb and 8unde. 

France. 

Isle of... 

Grekt Britain. 

Goa..... 

Lisbon. 

Manilia....... 

Rew South Wales. 
Penang and Eastward. 

Peniian Golf... 

8t Helena. 

Sydney...... 


1961,80.1 10I.4N0.6H7 2.5(iJ ; .... UlMm. 122,70.» 


Ivnry and | Shawls and | 

Elephants’ Piece Guod^.j 11 aw Silk, 
leeth. 

rupees. rupees, j rupees. 
4,038 900 

3,08,a0» 0,415 


50,06,830 
13,331 
1,380 
41,300 
0,110 
80,45,303 


61,120 10,.300 

100 94.711 I 

15,900 21,392 { 2,73,394 

.1!!* 381 .... 

1,71.053 6,07,737 9I,76S 

5.511 525 


T<^I, exclusive of Consignments be- 
tween the Ports in India. 


Calcutta. 

Coast of Coromandel. 
Malab* and Canara. 


Total between the Porta in India.; br,760 

Totel, including Consignments between' ^ 
the Ports in India. 2,63.426 

- lbs. 

Quantities. 1,070,940 


.... 

i 4,23.428 


2.01.647 ! 

532 

1 liO 

770 

14,962 


4,26,405 1 

20,750 

3,12.180 

8 i0 

1,75,BS7 1 

i.4(>,aR,6si» 1 

4,.W.*i65 1 

1 l6.H7,2f).3' ; 

1 .1.96,38 f 

12,40,579 

(i7,5.'i:i ! 
210 

1 

7.C:« 

10,331 

5,(170 

9,100 

2 ,m 


7,KM 


82.33H 

2,000 

25,985 

—- 

»r,7«o 


7,633 { 

97,7311 1 

11,100 

28,477 

1 

2,63,426 1 

1,46.46,30B 

4,64,89b 

17,95,032 

4,07,484 

12,60,056 

lbs. 

lbs. 

>?wts. 


lbs. 

cwts. 

1,070.940 

93,317.786 

f 2,703 


104,166 

Gorges. 

231 

84,008 
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from Bombay, during each Year, from 1834—35 to 1841—42— continued. 


18 . 18 -^ 


Opiam. 

Grain.* 

*• 

Prpper. 

Wool. 

1 Suudries. 

} 

Total. 

Horae*. 

Total. 

rupGCji. 

rupee*. 

rupue*. 

rupee*. 

i rupee*. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 



• .... 



9,802 


9,892 

•••• 

ii4,7.'>5 

12,o:m 

.... 

«<).U7 

14,04,484 

.... 

U,04,404 

•••• 



.... 

n 

103 

1,000 

1.193 

1 5M7,400 

aV.iioy 

. /» 

5,012 

• 02.042 

1,56.723 

• ••. 

l,S(i.7!l2 



J4,.')2,»03 

2,66,68,034 


2,66,68.034 

.... 

12,1211 

I.H50 

...• 

1,02.175 

3,13,.536 

.... 

3,13,.‘>36 

J,000 


ti3..'i.11 

.... 

l4,93,.Vi8 

28,84,124 

1,25.200 

.... 

28,84.134 

.... 

4.3.«0 

18,78(^ 

7,831 

41,200 




20,r»(H) 

.... 

.... 

18,723 

39,423 

12,800 

52.223 

...« 

20,01 L 

I,K1,0<*0 


7,44,652 

76,34,694 

.... 

7^44.604 

1,41,HIM) 

30,421 

30 

.... 

84,0'i!l 

1,34,081 

.... 

1.34,081 

.... 

.... 


2.U4,H46 

7,33,450 

.... 

7,33,450 


1,74,022 



11,tt6,ai2 

23.67,436 

...a 

23,07,436 





1,372 

30,125 

.%661 

• ••. 

30,12.5 





31) 661 

.... 

39,661 


lo.ori.i.'io 

mm 

2.08,373 ' 

62,48,825 

4.26,31,055 

13,800 

4,26.44.855 

! 


3MU» 


1,56,620 

ii.u.wa 

46,500 

2,64,180 

.... 1 

I2,4M) 



77.066 

94,732 


94.732 

H rrfU) 1 

18,22.'} 

2,.'ir,2 

.... i 

0,27 ,U»5 

10,47,135 

1.94,300 

11,41.435 


.lO.hOl 

. 

;3(I,!17« 

! 

n.oi.fisi 

W9M1 

2.40,800 

16,00,347 

i.5‘i,w,r(ai j 

: 

10,38,811 

3,31,110 

1 

2,OH,373 1 

74,10,506 

4,39,90,602 

2/,4.600 

4,42,45,202 

CbOfltfl. 

17,51.1 

bags. 

2:i0.81G 


lb*. 1 

l'J.'»l,274 i 






IK3'>—10 


Opium. 

Grain. 

Pepper. 

Wool, 

1 Sundries. 

TotaI.. 

Horses. 

Total. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

rupee*. 

rupec-t. 

rupee*. 

mpi'es. 




14,800 

41.250 

C'i,73S 

.... 

65.735 

.... 

1,27,310 



M.ri7.289 

15.49 530 


15,49,530 

.... 

20,695 

3t>0 


91.800 

1,27,169 


1,27.469 

1.9.3,000 



« .... 

9,10,349 

62.11 ,r.05 


62,11,605 


H.'VH 

5.438 


2,.'i2,727 

3,9.5,405 

.. .. 

3,95.405 


3,19,i:‘9 ’ 

7O,.02K 


27.52,901 

42.U0,.V)6 


42,90.506 


15 H\'K 


5.016 

30,338 

94,547 


94.547 





41,6.57 

1.(81,41.5 

1,200 

i.oicis 

l,19.oj;468 


.12,111 

1,92,973 

3.65,458 

11,77,517 

1.19,02 468 


.... 

10,415 

174 


1.59.014 

1.87.705 


1,88.555 



*•* l,.Vr0 


23,407 

21957 


24,957 

10.25,400 


5,000 

10.58,:i.'.3 


1U,58,.1S3 


I2,7lti 

.... 




12 710 

o 

X 

11,728 

.... 


* 2^17,375 

40,07,*HJ8 


40,07,998 

.... 

1,43,411 

0.1,720 

.... 

17.S1.126 

27.33,527 


27,33,527 


...« 

.... 


120 

070 


070 

.... 


.... 

.... 

40,631 

40,631 


40,031 

42,90,530 

• 

7,78,259 

3,49,050 

3,85,304 

83,«5,.’in7 

3,28,10,531 

2.050 

3,28,12.581 

.... 

.... 

32.192 

H|HMl 

6,83.982 

8,30,791 

23,000 

8,53.791 


17.^4 

3,250 


1,12,395 

1,40,447 

l,4«.«7 

2,325 

20,212 

2,385 

muBmuni 

11,00,972 

12.43.9(» 

1.47,500 

i9[9I.402 

2,325 

37,236 

37.1127 

.... 

18.1.7.349 

22.1.5,140 

1.70,500 

23,85,640 

42,98,875 

8,15,49.5 

3,86,877 

3,85,364 

-1 

1.02,92,856 

3,50,25,671 

1.72.5.50 

3.51.98.^1 

cheet*. 

5,292 

lbs. 

70 

baga. 

cwt*. 

27.539 

V lb*. 

^2,620,838 




» 
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ORIENTAL COMAIERCE. 

Stateuewt of the Value of Merchandise Exported from 


I MO—41 


coo NTRI ES TO W H ICM 
EXPORTED. 

Coffer. 

Cotton. 

Ivory and 
Klepbants' 
Teeth. 

Indigo. 

Pepper. 

Shawl, 
and Piece 
Good,. 


nipeoB. 

rupees, 

.... 

rupees. 

rupee** 

rupees. 

rupees. 


130 

],4n,7iM 

.... 



36.J70 

2,88,146 







« 

217 

■J»0 



DO 

00 

4B,77.K6D 

212 

:«.47« 

2,!ll(l 

1,18,886 
.41,461 





^.*1.220 

7,»2,:iU2 

4,0-10 

.^1,168 

1,18,.V),477 

8.717 

3,107 

24.32U 

5i,k:io 

1(>,1D3 




.... 


6,1’4117 

.... 

3,tS,«70 

2,1-1,818 

300 

6,23.3DT 

2,220 

Goa. 



1,IK,414 

0,270 



Peuan); uni) Eaatward. 

.... 

30I) 

lD.27ri 

1 ... 

• 75 

1,40,231 

:i7,KD2 

4,00.434 

3,9:>,IC2 

St. Hrlcna. 


’*1.8.10 

213 

S>dii«j.•. 




225 


Total, exciutfive of Con*iig»ineott» lie- j 


tween tin- Porta in India . 

8.34..150 

1,80,88,270 

6,52,767 

5,20,000 

3,66,138 

18,74.687 


23.311 

2,018 

‘23,210 i 



.3,783 

(i.I l.l 
5.085 

Corotiiautiel . 

4S a . 

2(K1 

Malabar and Canara. 

103 

2.7D.‘* ' 

.... 

1,351. 

007 

4i.;t03 

Total betwten the Ports in India. 

25,;i22 

2t>,005 ' 


l,.*»r»« 

4,780 

52,623 

Total, tncludiiig Consignminit't between 








8.60,072 

1,00,14,275 ' 

(,.52,767 

5,30,616 

3,70,081 

19,27.310 



iirt. 

Ibn. ; 

rwts. 

Ilm 

rwK 



2,820,51!' 

laitTlMfifi 

3,381 

lHli> 

352,883 

42 

24,IKI0 




COUNTRIES TO W II 1 C H 

-——. 


Ivfr5 Hriil 



Shuuls 

EXPORTED. 

('tifl'ec. 

Colton. ; 

MephAtilH* ■ 
'leetli. 

ludigo. 

Pepper. 

and Piece 
Goods. 


rupees. 

rupees. | 

rJJjH’cs. 

iopt'i'S. 

riJiK'cs. 

rupees. 

America. 

(1,540 

1,1II,H12 1 
: 


0,410 

34,757 

2,28,750 

Cape of Good Hope . . . 

' 

Ceylon ..... 

228 





2.550 

China... .. 


63,08,106 ‘ 

17,60.1 1 

.... 


400 

Coast of AnieriTa. 


8,1'J8 1 



6.270 

1,18,817 

Cutcb and Scinde. 

2,i.M 

318 , 

32,(’6l) 

3,767 

31,6.1.1 

22,0.13 


28,10.H 

14,818 : 


2(;,5.K> 

5,761 

8,350 

HOg 

-- Isle of. .a. 

.... 

0 

Goa . 



2(H» 

500 

120 

2.430 

Great Britain . 

6,13.640 

2:i(> 

1.42,14,703 1 

4,r.0,4(,| 1 

1,700 


. .1,30.518 

K‘ lie 

7.58,841 


, t 



Manilla . 


1 





Penang and Eastward..... . 

2(1.65.1 

II,65,1)66 1 
17,173 1 

750 

’33.385 

03,08.5 

2,07.040 

3.5t,m 



Total, exclusive of Consigninents be> 


1 


l,41,8-» 



twecu the Ports in India . 

7,01,870 

2,16.78.074 1 

.5,02,006 

5,05,262 

I7,0.'i/i73 


. - 



6,.6I0 

4,200 

.... 

725 

Coast of Coromsudel . 

80 



4,000 

12,921 

Halab-r and Canara . 

430 

4.16 


010 

021 

‘i5j.lH3 

Total between the Ports in India . 

110 

* 436 


11,4211 

5,121 

3 929 

Total, includinp Consienmenta lietwcon 

• 


5,02 866 




the Ports in India . 

7,02,380 

2,l6,1!i,41tl 

111.1,250 

5,10,3B3 

17.44,002 


lbs. 

lbs. 1 

ewH. 

lb,. 

GWIS. 


Quantities.... 

2,709,787 

161,026,11ft 

2,887 

i.5r,67ftj 

37,667 
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Bombay, each Year, from 1841—42— continued, 

1810-^1 


Knw Silk. Wool. I and Candy. Opium. Grain. j Huiidriot. j Totai., Horsed, j Total. 


pees. rttpu<M. rupeeB. rupee-». [ ru|;rwi*. 


rttpu< M. 

0*i,485 


87..'1H,B47 


I7.MK» 


rupeeB. 

a.OOOj 
11,85,730 
•ihi 
88,757 
0,7(1,403 
4.02,084' 
40,82,/)(i0 
*25,352 
44.3M1 
13,25,{r>H 
1,38,111' 
1K.(MH» 

4.(‘>3.173 

712' 

r>ri2 

1,053 


42534 1,053 47,U7 

4,00.700 1,08,00,OOh' 4,00#5,.'»H 1 


rupe».'-». I ru|;rwi*. ; 
4,070 

18,89,210 .... I 

2.51 .... I 

1,23,008 .... I 

1,40,20,.VJ7 4,500! 

6.22,323' 

5M.M1U, 

1.38.S0K; .... I 

1,1I,G7k: 5,000 

1,00 31.802' 

1.. 51.f02; 

1.. 53.014: .... 

54,01.030' 

30.4U..125' .... I 

^ ri52, 

• 13,127 

47,127 


7,17.383 
l,.VJ,08l 
11.3.5,478 


8,2.3,130 22.500, 

1,70,440 .... , 

12,40,994 2,70,020 


18,80,340 

2.51 

1,10,31,007 
6,22,323 
51,55,0 IG 
1,3H,.>M18 
1,10,078 
1,00,31,802 
1.51,102 
1.53,914 
54,04,030 
30,40,325 


8,4.%0.M] 

1.70,44i 

15,23,911 


51.330,1001 3,19.420 5,l(i,.55.59( 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


STATEME^T showlii^ the Imports aud Exports of Treasure in each of the Presidencies 
India, from 1834—35 to, 1841—42. 


of 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

BEN 

Exports. 

G A L. 

Nrtt 

Import,. 

Nett 

Exports. 

1 

Imports. 

MAO 

(T 

Exportsf^ 

R A 8. 

Nett 

Imports. 

Nett 

Exports, 

1834-35. 

rupf^s. 

rupees. 

• >,540 

rnpei s. 
57,90,6!i!l 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1.5,31,150 

liipeeK. 

10/i4,776 

rupees. 

4,60,374 

rupees. 

1835-3G.. 

68,71,(587 

5,0.5,904 

63,05,093 


11,27,002 

3,I!>,28» 

8,l'i,313 



Company's 

Company's 

Company's 

Company's 

Company's 

Company’s 

Company’s 

Company's 


rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rii^'es. 


1836-37. 

61,25,274 

16,13,161 

45,12,110 

7,59,580 

7,'26,158 

31,422 


1837-38. 

1,01,88,830 

14,04,337 

16,27,000 

90,84.403 


12,8.'>,A29 

1(1,04,318 

2,21,111 


1838-30. 

1,21,90,314 

1,(0,63,714 


13.II..I40 

».iv;i7i 

3.9H,0(>0 

1.50,402 

1839-40. 

1,22,67.807 

20,00,174 

1,03,07,693 


)l.2l.(Hi2 

12,74,404 


1846-41. 

91,88,078 

14.02,061 

77,26,017 

.... 

0.M|,40.5 

8,93.008 

*... 

2,11,543 

1841-42. 

1,3,3^*5,944 

1.54)1,555 

I,I7,H4,3H9 

.... 

6.75.1)09 

1H,04.M|7 


11,29,208 


BOMBAY. 


BENUAI., MAl)RA.S, AND BOMBAY. 


YEARS. 


Import.. I Export., i ! EjJ5.ort.. I '“’IW"- F.xiM,rt.. E.xp''rts. 


I rMpe»*8. rupt'f^. I rtipci-s. i rupees, i rupt-es. rupees. rupt'cs. 

1834- 35.1 1,17.72,307 3.24,001 l,H.4?,70« l.«7.«.>,705 2«.r»I.H40 1.77.Ml,77*1 

1835- 30.! 1,40,10,017 4,OI,!70 1,36.IH,447 2.20,1‘«,«hH» l2,H2.4;i2 2,07,:«* 4.03 


I . , 

Company's Company's ' Cumpan>’s CompanyV Company’s Company’s Company’s (^impatiy 

rupees. rupees, j rupees, j lupetiK. rupees. nipr'es. rupms rupt'es. 

1836-37.! 1,34,76,818 3,«0.0IH 1,31,76,80(1. 2.03,<)l.(i72 2(i,31l.340 I 77.22 3.i2 

1H37-38.! 1,4«.2(i, 754 «,37,008 l.a6.KK,H4(i .... * 2.(il.0l.«l3 3-1,00,r.G.» 2,21VH,irjO 

1838-30.= 1.(56.07,541 9,.39,OK7 I l.'Ui.OK.i’il _ 34.7 *Vi5h 2.(.i.,30,1.I7 

183U~-I().I 60,60.713 ! ll.3o,.Vj3 ! 40,.*m. 1,04.52,((>2 >17,0'),23l 1,47.17.411 

I840.il.' 8.5,07.1211 IM.73,:12(> { 66,.'}t,u05 183,70,061 42.28,.10.5 l.n.ls,.'i(>ll 

l84t-4<.; 84.16,010' 10,15,040 ! (>;>,Ui.H0| 2.2l(>Mli.3 53,11,421 1,71. >7,072 


Notr—C onslg'omciits of Treasure Ictwveu the several Ports and Presidencies of lodiu are excioded from tbo above 
•Statement* 


Statement exhibiting the Highest and Lowest Rates at which Rills of Exchange have 
been drawn at Calcutta upon linglaiid, from 1834—35 to 1841—42. • 


KATES FOR PRIVATE BILLS AS TAKEN F U O .M FKICF.S CtiRKENT. 


vcAise Company’s Advancements against 

YEAllS. Higbest Rate. Lowest Rate.* ^ CouMgnmeniM. 

t. tt. f. d. K. rf. 

1834- 35.Company's rupee •... 2 Ojl |Conipany*s rupee ... 1 1(1^ Company's rupi'c* .... I lU at *2 0| 

Sicca rupee. 2 2 Sicca rupee. 2 0 Sicca riipi e.3 I „ 2 2 

1835- 36.Company’s rupee •«•. 2 Cwiupany’s rupee ... I Il| Company’s rupee •••• 1 Mi „ 2 AJ 

Sicca rupee. 2 3 Sicca rupee. 2 1 Sio . . . . » 

1836- 37.Company's rupee .... 2 3 Company's rupee ... 2 1 Cunipauy's rupe**..;... 2 0.),, 2 1 

1837- 38. „ .... 2 3 1 II - . « V 

183a>3{).„ .... 2 2| 2 I 

1830-40....... „ .... 2 2| 2 0 2 2 

1840-41. „ .... 2 li I 113 2 2 

1611-43. .. .... 8 * 2 } I llj 

Mors.—Tliere are no quotations in the Price Current of the Rates uf Exchange between 11*0 several Presidencies of 
India and Foreign Countries and States. 
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A Rrturn of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which liave Entered 
Inwards between the Years 1S0() and 1830 at the Port of Calcutta, from Countries 
beyond the Territoiics of the Three Presid^icics ; distinguishing the (.ountrics from 
whence the Vessels cainc, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. 


FROM... 

UNII KD 

FKANCe. 

jAibrica. 

Ki.ACJS... 

Rritii>h. 

French. 

Anieriran. 

YKARS. 

abips. 

trtfiii. • 

abipa. i 

tnna. 

•bipi. 

tona. 

1800— 

10.. 

21 

1.5.463 



17 

4,676 

IKIO— 

11.. 

20 

10,292 

»... ' 

.... 

10 

6,067 

1811 — 

12.. 

43 

3 ,3.>»a 


.... 

•3 

839 

1812— 

13.. 

35 

21,494 

• «.* ' 


2 

608 

lKi3— 

14.. 

29 

19,806 



J 

75 

1H14- 

I.*!.. 

311 

22,0)02 




7.22.5 

1815 - 

16.. 

62 

30,717 



22 

JK16— 

17.. 

91 

48,980 

3 

1,813 

41 

14,7.59 

1817- 

18.. 

133 

67.IH7 

10 

.5,007 

40 

11,233 

IHIH- 

10,. 

114 

.59,435 

26 

8,796 

.91 

16,498 

iKin- 

a... 

1 67 

34.902 

12 

4.317 

21 

0,977 

IH^O 

2L. 

OK 

:J8,.*).I0 


3.740 

13 

4 320 


22.. 

1 63 

:i0,K39 

12 ' 

4.M20 

19 

5,508 

iK22- 

23.. 

59 

3% 191 

IS 

R 409 

l.'i 

4,005 

1823- 

21.. 

57 

32,844 

S 

1,371 

7 

2,117 

1824- 

'25.. 

I 04 

40,871 

11 

4 316 

7 

2 029 

IH-J.**- 

26.. 

Hi 

49,.Vi9 

13 

3,321 

17 

ti.7('l 

I82<»—27.. 

; Ml 

47.165 

1(1 

4,007 

7 

1,983 

1827- 

'28.. 

; 102 

.51 921 

111 

•5.8118 

10 

2,788 

1828 - 

20.. 

100 

.97,301 

.30 

•9,l''l 

11 

13,851 

I82;»— 

78 

41.903 

20 

7.07m 

1.1 

3,898 



* Bntittli litiiit Kiau'e 

(>i each 4*1 

thme year^. 



HAMBURG. 


BritUh. 


ttbipn. 


IIOLLANP. 

Datvb. 

sbipd.j 


2 SfiO 

4 l.UU 

*i 4on 


1 

4 

I 


21G 

8rtl 

262 


t Oue each Biitmh. 


I^KOM. OdPKNHAGKN S\V CADIZ. |GIBUALTAll&MALTA.|l'ORTUGAL. 


BRAZILS. 


FLAGS. 

Ddiiisli. 

_ 

SMedihli. 

Spntiisb. 

liriti.b. 

YKA RS 

ahipa. 

tons. 

shipM 

tona |abip tunii 

ahipa. 


1809-10.... 




•• 

.. 




IHIO—II..*. 




.. 





1811 — 12.... 


,, • 







1812-13,... 





i 

450 



1813 — 14_ 

,, 



.. 





1814—1.5- 






• * 



1H15 >16.... 

1 

300 


, , 

1 




1810—17.... 

i 

300 







1817—18.... 

3 

1,210 


, . 


.. 

3 




2,910 

H30 



i 

1053 

5 


1810-20.... 

2 





5 


1820 -21.... 

1 

3-.MI 


• • 



2 


I82I—22.... 

1 

353 


.. 



.... 











1823—24.... 

1 

1.50 





1 


1824—25.... 

t 

408 


360 



.... 


1821-26. .. 







.... 


1820—24 ... 



1 

am) 


.. 

1 


1827—28.... 



3 

.If 5 



.... 


1828 29.... 



1 

Am 





JH20—30.... 


• • 

.. 


.. 




• In the regiatera^t thia account has been compiled, 

combinoU. 

the 


Burtuguese. 'BoitiigneiU'j Britiah. 


70S 

I7ftS 

2727 

132S 


1.S5 


nhipH. 

tona. jabipa 

tii]ia.isbipa 

toni 

3 

1.2.10 


1 


.. 

.. 

4 

1 . 3 . 10 : 



.. 


2,205 

41 

382 

12 

*.1,380 





2 

l,''87 

2 

62.1 



H 

3.H50 

h 

1,7.')0 

1 

340 

7 

3,780 

4 

1,091 



9 

4,450 

C 

1,280 



5 

2,240 

,1 

1,360 



5 


G 

2.340 

1 

370 

5 

2,48(1 

.1 

1,730 



6 

3,<HI2 

3 

2,145 



2 

l.2,M) 

2 

463 



5 

2.200 

2 

78»» 





3 

1,210 



2 

600 

3 

042 



2 

675 


400 



2 

715 

2 

75(1 



1 

360 

2 

800 








• 

I 

116 






FROM. 


FLAGS .... 


YKIRS. 
IH09--IO.. . 
1810-11.. . 
1811 ' 12 ... 
1812-13... 
ISIS-IA.. . 
18|4-in.. . 
ISI.V- 16... 
IBia-17... 
1817—18... 
IHIH—10.. . 
1810—20.. .. 
1820—21.... 
1821—22.... 

1822— 23.... 

1823— 24.... 

1824— 2.*^. 
IH25—26. 

1820—27.... 
1827 — 28 .,.. 
1828-20.... 
1820—30.... 


SOUTH AMKKICA. 


—1( — 

C H 

1 N A. 

lintiHh. 


Britiali.* 

Portugiieae. 

sbipa. 

tona. 

abi|i 

to 

atilpa. 

tona. • 


• 

9 

0.018 

3 

1*225 



9 

5,323 

3 

1105 



9 

4,337 

3 

1175 



7 

.'>,74» 

•1 

1495 



H 

4,017 

4 

900 



8 

4,m)K 

3 

870 



6 

2 <802 

9 

2746 



20 

11,387 

8 

2.104 

i 

4.10 

23 

13,017 


2084 

2 

1150 

17 

9,068 


1500 

5 

2095 

6 

3,173 

4 

1090 

4 

1001 

12 

5,4.19 

3 

1010 

1 

1723 

• 5 

2,953 

8 

3070 

C 

2168 

V 

3.724 

8 

2000 

11 

4173 

s 

4,740 

2 

770 

12 

3766 

8 

3,734 

3 

1120 

4 

1110 

15 

6,042 

2 

780 

4 

1358 

13 

5,299 


300 

1 

282 

17 

5,819 


340 

4 

960 

13 

5.211 



3 

828 

11 

4,654 




Total t 


ahipa. 

12 

12 

1.^ 

12 

12 

11 

ih 

28 

20 

22 

10 

16 

13 

15 
11 
11 
IT 

14 
18 
14 

16 


tona. 

7,273 

6.428 

7,2‘I2 

7.604 

t .817 
.178 
6.348 
13,801 
15,701 
10.568 
4,863 
6.601 
6,023 
6,028 
5,510 
4.854 
6.822 
5,500 
0,159 
5,928 
4.855 


* All BritUh but aeven obipi. 

t Arr Brftlob oifd FortiiTUf^e 'on*, vist.. oi^e American, one French, and Daniah. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Ndmber of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards at the Port of Calcutta^ 
between 1809 and \ B^O—^;ontinued. 


FKOM... 

MAURITIUS. 

MADEIRA 

1 


MANlLUiV. 



NE.V SOUTH 
WALES. 

FLA(iS... 

BritUh. 

Prrnch. 

Total. 

Amd^ican. 

Spaiiiah. 

liritiHh. 

.'OTA O.f 

Britiali, 

YICARS. 

s. 

1 

tons. 

•hip* 

tun*. 

ship* 

ton*. 

Hhip* 

tons. 

*bip* 

tonA, 

*hip* 

ton a 

*bip* 

tons. 

*bip8. 

tons. 

1809-10.. 

.. 


1 

2(»n 

1 

260 

2 

(577 

1 

4‘>0 

5 

i:in.5 

6 

I7.‘M 

1 

140 

1810—11.. 

15 

7003 

3 

57U 

19 

8,623 


217 

3 

820 


450 

4 

1270 

6 

2097 

1811—12.. 

20 

5794 



22 

6,39.3 







,. 


5 

1238 

1812—13.. 

25 

0812 



V 

7,4K9 

i‘ 

2.H4 

r 

60 

1 

390 

2 

4 10 

8 

2011 

1813—14.. 

16 

5008 


,, 

16 

5,(M)K 




724 

I 

80 

5 

I Ul 

.3 

.566 

1814-15.. 

10 

2752 



10 

2.7.52 





1 

2.50 


2.5(1 

4 

777 

181.5—16.. 

2.3 

.5296 



24 

.5,716 

i’ 

306 



3 

424 

a 

424 

4 

645 

1816 -ir.. 

30 

7711 


,, 

:io 

7,711 





2 

47(1 

2 

470 

7 

17(50 

1817—IK.. 

34 

9358 

5* 

1415 

39 

l0,KO.t 



2 

.530 

5 

1119 

7 

1949 

.3 

987 

1818^10.. 

1.5 

4700 

4 

1350 

10 

6,140 





1 

4-50 

1 

1 4.50 

7 

2106 

1819—20.. 

12 

2879 

1 

407 

13 

3,2M6 





1 

207 

1 

267 

9 

3150 

1920 21.. 

13 

3176 

4 

16i»0 

17 

5.082 



i* 

6(0 

1 

,300 

2 

910 

10 

2759 

1821—22. 

14 

5268 

.5 

1410 

19 

6.70K 





1 

173 

1 

17.3 

4 

J .537 

1822- 23.. 

15 

0718 

9 

2824 

24 

9.*: 12 



i 

270 

1 

250 

2 

.520 

7 • 

2605 

1823 24.. 

6 

2141 

.5 

1113 

11 

;i,5'»4 

* • 


1 

IM 



1 

184 

4 

1242 

1824— 2.5.. 

0 

2266 

4 

9M 

16 

.3,214 



2 

680 

2 

562 

. 

1242 

4 ' 

i;64 

182.5—20.. 

3 

1170 

(i 

15 »0 

10 

;i,220, 



1 

180 



2 

293 

6 

1535 

lK2li—27.. 

4 

1046 

9 

2161 < 

13 

4,387 





1 

383 1 

] 

.3*<3 

3 

J2I3 

1827—28,. 

ir 

.5700 

7 

2612 ' 

21 

8,312 



i 

.320 


, 

1 

320 

4 

IhiO 

1829—29.. 

19 

7837 

2 

571 ' 

21 

N.IOS 

,, 



.. 

1 1 

303 

1 

30.1 

1 

1119 

1829 30.. 

17 

5281 

3 

887 ' 

20 

C.I6S‘ 





.. 1 

.. 

.. ! 


7 

2543 


* 411 BritiNh and French oxcQpt one Aroorican and one DaniNh. i All Rritiah and SpaniHli hut two. 


FROM.... 

CAPE OF GOOD HOl’E.j WOSAMBiyi 14 

i 



JaW A. 



jAMlU)\ NA, 

FLAGS... 

Briliah, 

1 British. 

Dtitrb. 

British. 

To 1 A I,. 

1 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tOQH 

^ bllips. 1 

toilb. 

‘ ship 

«. tons. 

ship*. 

-! tons 

' ships 

tons. 

ship*. 

tuns 

1809-10.. 
IKIO -11.. 

d.'iO 

1 


i 


1 

j 3.-|0 

' 1 

3.50 

2 

756 

1 

1811—12.. 

1 

380 

' .. i 


' 


19 

I k, 07 h 

19 

8,«7H 

1 

500 

J812 13.. 

3 

83(»* 



‘ 

., 

10 

1 

10 

2.782 



ISI3-U.. 

2 

613 

; i i 

220- 



19 

.5,760 

19 

,5,760 

1 

277 

J814—M.. 

5 

1,8.32 

, J 




10 

2JS9 

10 

2.189 

1 

197 

IKI.!- )i;.. 

4 

1,.3.3.5 



I 

.. 1 

17 

.5,9<»;» 

JH 

6.379: 

1 

203 

1916- 17.. 

.5 

1,90«3 

.. i 




31 

11.51(5 

' 31 

12..516 

3 

70.5 

1817—18.. 

10 

2,.5ri3 

1 • 

220 

1 1 

.. 

H 

V,62.3 

12 

2,708 

5 

1,3HS 

Isis -i».. 

2 

.52.5 

1 * ; 

,523 

1 .. 

H.5 

10 

3,02.3 

. 10 

3,023 



181!) -20.. 

5 

2,183 

i .. ! 


J 

200 

9 

2,12.1 

10 

2,323 



I8‘2(l ■ 21.. 

3 

576 





7 

1,741 

7 . 

1,741 



1821 - 22.. 

2 

.561 

i ' i 

190 

1 

300 

IH 

.5,.3.51 

19 

.5, (1.51 



1H22 —23.. 

6 

2,045 

' 

200 

* 

1,140 

14 

6,701 

18 , 

H,14l 



1823 —24..' 

5 

1,469 

1 .. 



320 

10 

3,738 

11 r 

4,0.58 1 



1824—2.5.. ' 

4 

872 

1 .. ' 

• • 


' 878' 

4 

1,4*7 

4 1 

1.-537 



lS2j—26..' 

1 

225 

i •• i 


3 

7 

2,371 

10 , 

3,140 



18*0—27.-' 

4 

1,212 

1 1 


7 

2,056 

5 

1,019 

12 

.3,10.5 



1927 28.. 

2 

277 



2 

460 

i 

035 

(5 j 

1,395 



1S1S-2B.. 





2 

. 460, 

1 

2.5.5 

3 

71.5 1 



1829-30.. 



i 


2 

414] 

1' 

174 

3 1 

61H ‘ 



* One Ament’aii. 

t Oitc Fur'URiieae. 


t One 

Aiiiencan. 


i One French 


FROM.... 


,..l .SUMATRA. 

FKNANG 

AND EVSTWAIfA- 

I'EGUE. 


FLAGS.... 


...1 

Totai» 

Rtitiah. 

! 

Toial.I 

, 

British t 



YEARS 

ship*. 

ton*. 

, ships. 

ton*. 

' ship*. 

t ton* 

ship*. 

1 tons. 

1809—10.. 

1 

500 

' 29 

0.324 

1 31 

9,974 

14 

3,880 

1810-11. 

10 

2,390 

24 

6,261 

1 20 

7.111 

20 

4.115 

1811—12. 

8 

1,700 

3.3 1 

9 6(»4 

40 

M.OU 

14 

5,108 

IH12- .. 

9 

3,52.5 

27 

7,197 

27 

7,-11)7 

, 23 

0.641 

1813 14. 

17 

4.211 

30 ' 

9.605 

• 33 

JO 28.5 

21 

G.2.34 

1814-15. 

: r* 

3.776 

12 

3,572 

; 12 

3..572 

32 

7,724 

1815—16. 

i 11 

2,90.5 

21 ' . 

4.6.19 

1 2) 

4,619 

36 

7,685 

1816-17. 

S 

2,421 

2) 

6.437 

j 22 

6JS7 

30 

8 428 

1817—IP. 

9 

1,87) 

i.'i . 

2.H.51 

10 

2,»2I 

so 

14,011 

1918—19. 

n 

2,852* 

20 1 

4,201 

23 

5,151 

12 

3.859 

1810 20. 

12 

2,127* 

33 

8 5.34 

21 

8,834 

)0 

3,226 


8 

1,88.5« 

1C ' 

.3 901 

i 18 

4,251 

19 

8,502 

1821 22. 

» 

IJJl 

IS . 

6,134 

' 19 

6,684 

24 

10,148 

1822-23... •. 

T 

1,9«6 

70 

6,1.59 

so 

6,159 

22 

0,561 

1923- 24. 

' 13 J 

3.22.3 

17 

4,9.38 

IS 

5,013 

1.5 

6,618 

1924 —25. 

7 

i .70 h 

J8 

fs063 

19 1 

5,313 

71 

97.314 

1825 26. 

9 

3.66)* 

" 1 

2.6N1 

*3 1 

3,.1H1 

25 

0,740 

. . 


702* 


5,515 

IH ' 

.5,(105 

31 

9.350 

1827—28. 

7 ' 

1,467 

M I 

3,72) 


4.071 

39 

11,357 

1828- 29. 



21 1 

4,254 

21 * 

4,254 

81 

9.*J54 

J 829—30.1 

4 

M04 

19 

5..3ir 

20 

S.717 

23 

6,850 


* One Dutch each ot thoac year* ; all the otbem but one Aoienean in 1BI7» and one FurttiBtiaBe in tS30« 

f An Brtuah but one Americati in IttlO, one Daniah in 1H%4. and hvc Poitugueie preriotta to IH2I. 

All British except tliree Furtug^iieae in 1811—12, and 182 it. 
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Nchbeb of Ships 


FROM. 


and Amount of Tonna^ entered inwards at the Port of Calcutta, 
between 18<^ and 1830— continued. 


CEYLON. 


ARARiIn and PERSIAN 
CULPS. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. 


FLAGS . 

Britbh. 

^ Indian. 

Total. | British. 

Total. 

British. 

Total. 

YEARS. 

■hips.} tons. 

■hips. 

tnn<i. 

Rfaip*. 

tons. * shipa. 

tnnii. 

•hip.. 

1 tonn. 

■hips. 

tons. 

■bipf. 

, tuns. 

180*1 to. 

a 1 4SU 

7 

J050 

U 

15.30 4 

1137 

20 

11,777 


21 

40.10 

IHlU^ll. 


0 

000 

G 

UOO 4 

1034 

20 

{ 8,000 



2.1 

• 3750 

JKII 12. 

2 j 6.10 

7 

1050 

U 

lOlNI 3 

UlU 

13 

5,0C» 

2 

410 

20 

4010 

1812-13. 

8 1 3343 

2 

300 

lo 

3043 3 

740 

10 

7,340 


400 

25 

1 4000 

I8i:i—14. 

7 ! 2601 

4* 

000 

11 

3101 • 0 

• 2153 

17 

7,4.13 


2.10 

30 

i 4000 

IKI4 1.1. 

4 , 405 

2 

3(Ri 

0 

7ii.1 .1 

1022 

14 

5,247 

1 

250 

33t 

.1050 

nai. Ill. 

» ! 2n«i 

7 

lOfiO 

10 

3133 G 

2138 

20 

7,488 



28 

4200 

IHIli. 17. 

6 1 1082 

1 

L-iO 

0 

1832 8 

3122 

10 

0,817 

1 

<100 

24 

3050 

1817 18. 

3 . 425 

1 

i.m 

4 

.177 7 

2.144 

10 

7.187 

I 

500 

32 

SlIW 

181H—IU. 

l-'i ! 8S37 

4 

000 

Ml 

HS37 15 

01 Go 

33 

12,.1I0 



17 

S5.10 

I.S19—so. 

5 ' 1410 

•i 

)100 

7 

17111 I.S 

502U 

31 

12,024 



10 

3400 

1820—21.' 

3 ! 4.10 

1 

l.K) 

4 

0f»0 13 

.1313 

30 

12,887 



21 

3160 

1821 22.i 

2 ' 800 

2 

350 

b* 

1750 11 

4400 

27 

12.230 

1 

150 

27 

4150 

1822 23. 

4 773 

3 

1.10 

7 

1223 10 

4071 

21 

8,871 



33 

4050 

1823--21.1 

3 8.10 

2 

300 

.1 

1150 12 

40)7 

22 

V.IOH 



27 

4050 

1824-2.1 .1 

4 . 1271 

• .. 


4 

1271 3 

U5>i 

14 

S.HSf 

i 

300 

21 

3200 

182.1—20 . ! 

3 244 

4 

(rfHl 


H44 ' 2 

505 

13 

6.4:>0 

1 

203 

10 

1.113 

1 820—27 .‘ 

2 1 5.1.3 

2 

3(K) 

4 

8f>3 1 3 

U02 

14 

5.440 



14 

2100 

1827 -28 . . 

7 1341 1 

2 

300 

0 

1044 ! 8 

30.30 

24 

o.HriO 


.. 

10 

2400 

IS*8— ».).1 


2 

300 , 

2 

3«I0 4 

I.1.3H 1 

13 

5,520 



11 

1050 

1K2U—30 .' 

3 ! 723 



3 

723 4 

1237 ! 

13 

5.402 


.. 

11 

10.10 


Olio French iu 18^2. 


t Two Kutfsiiiu iu liiM. 


year s. 

jc HAND 

T<» T 4 

180 !)- in... 

1 1 

' llW . 

2(N) : 

225 

220 

• 222 

tonii. 

1810- 11. 


1811-12.* 


1812—13... 


1813 14. 


IKI4—11. 


IHI5—10. 


0 nirii 

18J0 17. 


. ...* . 

|H|7—18...1 

428 

305 

27.1 


mm— 10 .! 


18 m—20.' 

io:i'.i.i3 


YEAH S. 


, 1820—21 
iK21 22. 
11822-23. 
ilH2;{-24. 
' IK21—2.1. 
’ IH2A—21) 
1820 27 
ll827- 28. 

r 1828--20. 
l821»--30. 


|0 R AN D TOTAL. 


8hi|Mi. 

tonm. 

201 

101,033 

201 

102,804 

280 

110,011 

228 

87,524 

274 

111,041 

344 

07,281 

215 

97.0C7 

304 

111,233 

278 

110,214 

23C 

80,05.1 


A Return of the Nuniljer of Sliips and the Amount of Tonnage which have cleared 
outwtirds, between the Years 1809 and 1830, from the Port of Calcutta to Countries 
bejrond the Territories of ti e Three Presidencies, distinguishing the Countries for 
which the Vesscls cleared out, and stating the Flag under which they sailed. * 


TO. 

jUN|T;'.L 

kingdom. 




LA N D. 






FLAOS. 



. 





1 

* 






YEARS. 
1800—10. 

1 ships. 

30 

34 

1 tAnn. 

abips. 

tons. 

ships. 

‘ tons. 

■hips. 

ions. 

1810—II. 








1811—12. 




1 l/T 




1812—13. 





■ !! 




1813—14. 









1814—15. 

40 



• 


i 



1815—10. 








1816-17. 





36^ 


i 

1 Hm 

1817-18. 

125 

117 



5U1I.1 

7883 


* i 

1818—19. 





1 


1819—20. 







1820—21. 






3,00.1 


1821—23. 






1 

1822—28. 








1823-24. 








1894...^5. 






.1,077 


1825—26. 



V, 


IKl 


1826—27. 






1837 38... 



is' 

Ol w 




1828—*UI. 

87 

7® 

42,611 

38,485 



m 

13 




1839—30. 

15 

.1037 

4,120 




• One Britiib,in 18*0. t One Portugiieae. I One Britiab eich of thew yetn. 


VOL. IV. 3 y 
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OUIF.NTAL COMMERCE. 


Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards from the Port of Oalcutt! 
between 1809 and 1 S30-i.con<tnM«<f. 


TO. COFBNHAOEN. 

SWEDEN. 

CADIZ. 

CilDKALTAR a MALTA. 

PORTOGAU 

BKAZIU 

FLAUS. 

Btnish. 

Swedish. 

Spanish. 

liriii.li. 

ToTAl.t 

TOT.I.t 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

shins. 

tuns. 

ship*. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. ^ 

ships 

tuns. 

ships. 

ton' 

1800—10 . 

.. 



.. 



,, 


2 

710 



iHto—n. 




.. 







fl 

221 

1811—12. 




.. 





.. 


6 

2IIC 

1R12-.13. 





1 

4 AO 



11 

.1^*0 



1813 ~I4. 



.. 


2 

781 



2 

l(H7 

2 

82 

1814 15. 









6 

2700 

0 

iTt 

I(U»—1«. 

1 

300 



1 

601 


* 

5 

3000 

A 

18: 

1816. 17. 



.. 

.. 

2 

1037 



11 

5I.*)3 

6 

ISi 

1817^18. 

.*> 

2(I2G 





7 

.30*14 

4 

1710 

6 

92C 

18|ft.^l9. 

3 

1143 


.. 



H 

4.139 

4 

2iiri0 

4 


1819 20. 

A 

24tH> 





2 ‘ 

582 

4 

2300 

3 

lOS 

1820—11. 

1 

400 





1 

43U 

6 

4.106 

2 

8{ 

1821 -.22. 


. . 




:: 

3 

1 too 

! 

tm 

1 

B 

1822—23....... 

1 

468 





2 

1052 

7 

3510 

1 

U 

1823-24. 


.. 









2 

4( 

18S4—25. 












6* 

1813-20. 


600 

1 

SfiO 



2* 

3^ 

2 

710 

1 


1830—27. 



1 

300 



1 

155 

1 

4.'>0 

1 

4( 

1827—28. 

.. 


1 

33.1 



.. 



515 

1 

4^ 

1828—2Q. 

.. 


3 

745 





1 

327 

1 

4( 

1829—30. 














One Preneb. f All l*orttt|fu«iie. vxcvpt one liriiiab* of 327 tone, in 1329. 

} All Portuguese, except three Britisb, two of 900 tons, in itilKi and one of 180 Undn, In 182^ ; and one Spanish 
106 tons, in 1815. 


TO. 

KOBIH 

AMERICA. 




C H 

1 N A. 



FLAGS. 

Total.* 

Biitisb. 


PoitUgUCfC. 

Tot* t.t 

years. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 


ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1809—10. 



10 

5,4.A8 


3 

122.5 

13 

6,68£ 

1810-11. 



<> 

3,3H0 


4 

I42A 

II 

5,00; 

1811—12. 



8 

•MOl 


4 

1115 

14 

7,4(X 

1812-13. 



3 

1,971 


4 

li75 

T 

3,14« 

1813- 14. 



17 

11.278 


7 

1920 

24 

13.191 

1814—15. 



20 

11A08 


5 

1790 

3.1 

1:1,210 

1815—16. 



18 

10,503 


7 

2475 

25 

13,0(9 

1816—17. 



27 

14,209 


7 

2:110 

31 

1»,5H 

1817—18. 

2 

860 

29 

15,222 


7 

2.540 

30 

17.705 

1818—19. 

2 

13SI 

22 

I2,r>23 


7 

292H 

30 

16,I2( 

1819—20. 

5 

1869 

12 

7,K40 


5 

1960 

18 

10.14 

1820—21. 

8 

3100 

21 

14,757 


8 

3603 

29 

|8,3(» 

1821—22. 

H 

2677 

IG 

11.710 


8 

25H3 

24 

14.32 

1«3—33. 

3 

982 

11 

H,i>N4 


9 

3730 

20 

12,31 

1833—34. 

9 

3012 

13 

9,0i)3 


2 

770 

15 

10.76 

1824 -26. 

3 

850 

20 

14,062 



.... 

20 

14.96 

1825_26. 

t 

943 

18 

7,095 


4 

1620 

22 

8,71 

1828-37. 

1 

282 

29 

19,066 


5 

1848 

35 

31.73 

1827 -28. 

., 


26 

16,719 


I 

3(10 

27 

17.07 

1828—29. 

1 

472 

16 

11,544 



r. -- 

16 

11 M 

I8!»9—30. 

2 

B20 

15 

4,761 


2 

411 

18 

5,37 


* All British, except I Spanish, of 1053 ton«, in 1818 -^lO. 

t All British and Portugttese, except 3 Prenish, via.;—I of 677 tons «n^ I of 3^ tons »ii and 1 of RIO 

in fG27:1 Banish t«f 201 tons in tK30; and 3 Indians—1 of HOO tons and 2 uf 1250 tons in 1811— 12. 


to;. 


M A U R 

1 T I 

U S. 



MAN 

I L L A. 


NEW SOUTH WAL: 

FLAGS. 

Britiab. 

French. 

Total.* 

Spanish. 

Rriliah. 

ToT«l,f 

Britiab. 

YEARS. 

ships 

tons. 

(diins 

Esa 

EJEJ 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1809—1(1.... 

1 

50(1 


■HI 

In 

500 

1 

450 

1 

990 

2 

1440 

7 

I7»l 

1816—11.... 

• IS 

kkud 

4 



.5.093 

2 

950 

1 

160 

3 

nio 

10 

IftRO 

IRII—12.... 

22 

4,731 


mm 

Kl 

4,78l( 

• 1 

650 


,, 

1 

650 

9 

IR4I 

1812-13.... 

39 

10,073 



39 

10,073 

1 

80 

1 

387 

4 

917 

2 

2H0 

1813—14.... 

23 

7.I2C 


HI 


7,215 

.. 


.. 


1 

70 

R 

1271 

1814—15.... 

14 

a,2ifi 


HI 

m 

3.21*4 



2 

6f)0 

4 

795 

6 


1815-16.... 

43 

10.3»l 


WM 

n 

10,391 



1 

120 

1 

120 

8 

1117 

1816-17.... 

50 

14.027 


HI 

Kl 

14,427 

1 

48ft 

3 

855 

4 

1341 

4i 

12K2 

1817--18.... 

16 

4/131 

2 

■53 

«R 

4,487 

,, 


6 

1514 

6 

1514 

5 

907 

IM18— 

20 

6,353 

S 

ui] 

23 

74*5 


280 

3 

786 

4 

1066 

5 

923 

1819—20.... 

14 

4,000 

4 

■nfi] 

ma 

5.41 !i 




3.50 

2 

590 

10 

2132 

1820—21..,. 

17 

5,699 

S 

9"7 

20 

6,686 

,, 


2 

481 

2 

4K1 

6 

I0i»8 

1R2I— 22 .... 

21 

8.748 

10 

•((O'/9 

32 

lO.ORC 

1 

ftiO 

2 

852 

3 

1402 

3 

633 

?SS8—23.... 

20 

8,795 

12 

3026 


12,421 

2 

512 



2 

542 

6 

996 

1823—24.... 

H 

4,902 

6 

1631 

Mil 

6,53:1 

t 

184 



1 

1H4 



1821—25.... 

T 

3,069 

6 

2039 

13 

5.10H 



k 

W5 

2 

595 



1825—3(1.... 

b 

1,941 

5 

1322 

10 

9,26:1 

t 

180 

t 

280 

• 2 

460 

3 

529 

1826—27.... 

9 

3,7(*0 


1173 

1.1 

4,875 


,, 

.. 




4 

562 

1827—28.... 

37 

13,482 

10 

2924 

47 

16,416 


320 



1 

820 

4 

627 

1828—20.... 

51 

18,314 

7 

2052 


90,061] 


,, 





3 

72s 

1839-*0.... 

■a 

14451 

R 

2419 

Jd 




1 

_in 

T 

172 

5 

1149 


» One Danish, of 353 tons, in 1822; one PortuRuete, of tiootoui, in 182U; three Indian, of 1275 tons, in tsi: 
twr/itv* In I181I7 • iwpi#*'ocu of GOO tlOIS* 1829. 
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Ndhbeb of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards from the Port of Calcutta, 
between and 1830— continued. 


TO. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

MOSAMlilQDE- 



3 A 

V A. 



AMBOVNA.I SI'MATUA 

FLAGS .... 

Britiah. 

Totai .* 

Dutch. 

BritUb. 

Total., 

BrilUb. 

'Jutal4 

YEARS. 
1809- 10.... 

abtps. 

\ tons. 

abipa. 

tona. 

•hipa 


ibipa 

tooa 

ebipa 

tona 

•hipa. 

tona. 

ahipa. 

6 

tona. 

1863 

IHIO—II.... 

1 

125 





*2 

580 



5 

■TP!!!! 

0 

1055 

1811—13.... 

3 

7«*3i 





13 

4549 


4549 

5 

954 

13 

8856 

1813-13.... 

3 

730 





95 

8332 


8333 

,, 


7 

a36G 

1813 -14.... 

3 

684 

1 

220 



10 

3115 


3115 

1 


13 

3334 

1814—15.... 

a 

043 

1 

220 



13 

4100 


4I9C 

2 

256 

II 

3037 

1815—16.... 

9 

3.3M0 





15 

4208 


4258 



9 

8970 

1810—17.... 

8 

1691 






1863 

■LI' 

1803 

2 

931 

7 

IWS9 

1817—IH.... 


1 

32(} 

1 

liiu 

» 

3279 

nil 

3469 


.. 

14 

3700 

1818—19.... 

5 

1.M0 





3 

814 

4 

1064 


.. 

11 

3300 

1810—30_ 

8 

2H23 



i 

25() 

17 

4644 

Kl 

5094 



14 

333H 

1830 - 21.... 

2 

88H 



1 

«K3 

17 

4720 

Kl 

5103 



6 

1866 

1831-23.... 

3 

887 



3 

473 

II 

3032 

13 

4405 



8 

3444 

1822—23.... 

7 

3434 

1 

87 

3 

503 

10 

3761 

■a 

4363 



7 

2083 

1823—24.... 

7 

1461 



1 

320 

K 

30.53 

» 

3373 



» 

12C9 

1834—35,... 

3 

450 





4 

(535 

4 

1535 


- 

* 

1434 

182,5 *2(1_ 

5 

. 10.14 



4 

1027 

9 

3147 


3174 


•• 

■9 


1836-37.... 

3 

* 3U8 



3 

970 

6 

1.(67 

if 

3837 



Ba 


1827-2H.... 

4 

833 



a 

IU20 

a 

973 

6 

1993 




KJ 

1838—39.... 

1 

5.15 

.. 


3 

4(K) 

1 

255 


Tl.-) 



■■ 

119 

1829-30.... 



.. 


2 

444 

3 

578 

6 

1362 

•• 

•• 

■Di 


• All Portu^iieite. except ono Britinh, nf 97 tone, in 1823. 

f All BritiBh •»(! but* h, except one Preitcli, of 340 tone, In lft301 and two Danwh, of 350 and 300 tone, io 1810— 
t All itritmli, except seven Dutch, via., one, of 45 tons, in 1820 ; two, of 3U8 tuns, in iS3t ; throe, of r28 toua, in 
1833; and one, ^ lit) tons, in 183U. 


TO. ’KNANG AND EASTWARDS. 

PLAGS.l Jlritiiili. Indian. 1 Totai. 


PEGU R. 


32 


YRARSlahipa! 

25 ' 

1810 111 
1811—12 
IK12-13 
IMIS—14 
1H14- If) 

INI5—10| 

1810 17 
1K17—18 
i8l8->10 
1810—20 
1820—21 
1821-23 
1833—3:ii 
1833*81 

1824— 25| 

1825— 20 
1826 * 27| 
I827*-2H 
1028—30! 

1829- 30 


17 

19 

14 

17 


tona. Ubipi 
S,8I0| 

4.807 

4,014 

4.223 

8,0t« 

4,233 

.3,985 

6,573 

4.19.') 

5,030 

2,.‘13l 

11,291 

O.lfiH’ 

6.1511 
3,55»! 
4,71W' .. 

M)15i 1 
4,162 1 

3,lllj 
4.102 



BrUiab. 


Indian. 


Total. 


CEYLON. 

Britiah. Indian. Total. 


tone, shtpa 

320 3 

1.585 3 

1,0601 4 

1,020] 3 

1.970i 6 

2,HIM 

1,290 

7»0l 3 1 
3,697 6 I 

877 
4.009 
4,6151 
8,164 
0,.5O» 

.3,841' 

5,3.34 
7 197 
11,0141 
15,092 
4 U5I 
3,840 


1 


tonelabipa! tona. jabtpa 
2K5| 5 

38Sj 0 
lOOO 


u If 

4()0' 7 

1270' 16 
7.50' 31 
17(8)' 19 

950[ 

1235 
1.50 
(> 00 > 

150: 

0.50 


7 

13 
5 

n 
11 
18 
23 
.. I 10 
900 3.3 

ISO' 33 
150! 20 

4.50 67t 

450 19 

450' 10 


6»5| 
1.07O| 
2 (M>0| 
1,420’ 
3.246i 
3.0401 
2,»yo| 
1.74u; 
3,0221 
1,037 
4,609 
4,765 
9,114 
0 508 
3,841 
6,134 
7,347 
11,164' 
15.618] 
5,101 
3,209 


tona. jahipa 
i.706| 7 
6 
7 
2 
4 
2 
7 
1 
1 
6 


1.7I4{ 
.5,105' 
3.644 
2.706] 
3,254] 
3,101 
1,674] 
16,396! 
1,803; 2 
33.5 I 
60h{ 3 
2,015 3 

3,787 2 

740 
3601 
1,183 
493] 

1.50 


tona 

1050 

0(K) 

10.50 

3(K) 

(XHh 

300 

10.50 

1501 

150| 

«»7 

3001 

t.50l 

300( 

4.501 

300 

'M 

3(H> 

.300 

300 


ibipa 

14 

6 

13 
JC 
16 

14 
Id 

0 

9 

35 

8 

3 
4b 

8 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 
3 
I 


tona. 
3,846 
900 
3,764 
5,49.5 
4,344 
3,0 >5 
3,304 
3.361 
1,824 
i;,ii3 
2,103 
386 
I,SH3 
3.466 
3,087 
740 
800 
1,483 
703 
•800 
169 


* One French In and one Dauiah, 32K) tona, 1637. 
673 tons, in 1832. 


t One Dutch, 76 tona in 1838. 


TO. 

Alt 

.'.BIAS AND PERSIAN GULFS. 

MALUIVE ISLA1 

FLAGS. 

Brilbh. 

Indian. 

Total. 

British. 

Indian. 

YEAKS. 

hipa 

tonal 

aliipa 


ships 

tons. 

■bivw 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

180U—10. 

6 

3157 

30 

10 910 

32 

13,067 

1 

400 

18 

2700 

1810—11. 

4 

1338 

R 

S,000 

12 

4,238 

« 


35 

3750 

1811—13. 

5 

1434 

14 

6,5.50 

19 

7,974 

1 

450 

34 

3600 

IHl»—13. 

6 

30aG 

18 

8.035 

24 

10,111 


, , 

34 

3500 

1813—14. 

8 

3823 

14 

6,400 

33 

0,323 

5 

1800 

29 

4350 

1814—15. 

6 

1909 

14 

5,375 

to 

7,374 

• 1 

350 

32 

4800 

1815—16. 

8 

3154 

13 

4,056 

31 

8,104 

2 

TOO 

28 

42(K) 

1816-17. 

9 

3710 

■ A 

5,438 

24 

0,144 

9 

700 


3460 

1817—18.. 

1.1 

5075 

16 

6,558 

39 

11,628 

2 

841 

^ 31 

4650 

ISIS—19. 

17 

6810 

33 

9.769 

39 

14,588 


100 

16 

8400 

1819—30. 

IG 

6785 

16 

7,045 

32 

13.830 


600 

16 

3100 

1830—31. 

13 

5518 

18 

8,348 

.so 

13.766 


.. 

31 

aido 

1881—33. 

15 

6748 

18 

7,961 

V 

14,709 


.. 

*7 

4153 

1833-83. 

10 

4361 

10 

4,117 

2Cv 

8 378 


303 

3.1 

4950 

1823—24.. 

5 

17.13 

9 

4,385 

irA 

d,2(iH 

■■ 


•27 

4050 

1834—25. 

4 

1752 

7 

.1.475 

11 

5,337 



20 

3(MH) 

1835—26. 

7 

203H 

10 

3,611 

17 

(•.579 

i 

303 

9 

1350 

1836* 37. 

17 

6.535 

8 

3.373 

35 

».7»» 


«• 

II 

2100 

1837—28. 

9 

3968 

14 

6,2.'»9 

3.1 

10,217 

.. 

.. 

16 

24(H) 

1828-30. 

7 

3500 

11 

4.893 

18 

7,1!« 



n 

HIM) 

1829—30. 

7 

2441 

II 

5.08.1 

IN 

7.W7 



11 

1650 


t One French, 

GRAND 

TOTAL. 


hipa; 

19 
25 

2.5 

24 
34 

33 
30 

25 

3.5 
17 
17 
21 
37 

34 
37 

20 
10 
14 
16 
II 
11 


tone. 

3100 

3750 

4050 

3600 

6150 

50.50 
4900 
4160 
.5491 
2500 
2iKK) 
3150 
4153 
.5153 
4050 
3000 
15.53 
2100 
24(M» 

16.50 
KnSO 


abipa 

188 

181 

226 

231 


tona. 

73,165 

54,707 

83,473 

8.5,612 


255 W0.‘),535 
243 I 86.520 
3094 102,436 
.510 1129,607 
307t ibajii 
415 ,1647)17 
323 131.397 
!«374 ! 118.617 
117 A90 
m!n5s 


390 

301 

325 

191 

351 

356 

313 

278 

24i 


80.. 587 
79,014 
9A420 

I0I.0!I6 

116,169 

1IH),37d 

90.. 5'«:i 


* Ono Dantali, 1.50 tona,in 1821. i Tho Uuaaian, of 830 l«ua,in 1510, »nd two BiitUb troin Okl*oi6k^4M 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


A Returr of the Number of Ships and tho Amount of Tonnage which have entered 
inwards, between the Years 1810 and 1830, at the Port of Fort* St. George and the 
Ports subordinate thereto, from Counti'ies beyond the Territories of the three Presiden¬ 
cies, distiuguisMng the Countries from whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag 
under which they sailed. 


PROM'r.T.... UNiTEI) KINCnOM. KRANCb', AMERICA. COl'RNHAGBN. | GIBRALTAR. 


FLAGS. Britiah. French. American. Daniah. Britiali. 


YEARS, I ihipa. tona, slilpa. tana. akipa.l tuna. abipa.l toiia. I ahipa. tuna. 

I810» .. 2fi 17,02.'i .. .. Si IH-iO I I I 

1811—1*. 19 I.S.SHl .. 6 ' 10,M I I I 

18ia-13. 1 18 13,234 .. 1 I 374 ' , 

1813- 14.1 20 i 17,489 ' .. I i I 

1814- lS.1 IS , 15,180 .. ; i 

1815- 16.[ 28 I 20,1*0 .. .. I !I0 

1816— 17.' 41 28,,5t7 .. .. 8 *381 , ' 

1817— 18.i 40 *0,687 2 72* 2 9.)8 , I .100 

1818- 19.: 30 ' 22,033 I 387 8; 1911 ' I i 870 ' 

1819— *0.< *7 I 18,011 .. .. I ; .TIG ' I ' 4X6 i 

1820— 21.1 32 18,.’'0 I 238 2 , 0;k; . , i 

18*1—22.1 .1.1 18,731 I 311 3 ; 730 i 

18*t-*3.1 31 ; 21,168 3 788 3 8.V. ; 2 ‘IIh 

1823- 24.' 31 ' 18,498 1 222 ... .. | 1 | 3.'>3 i 

1824— 25 . 34 ! *2,382 ! .H 1382 I ■ 99 I i 

18*5—26. 38 24,325 ■ 4 1023 ! 1 ' 478 

1826- 27. 38 ' *l,3.i3 j 8 1778 •• I .. .. .. 1 15.' 

1827— 28 . 39 ' *1,427 ' 9 22H3 I 1 ' 331 I 

1828- 29. 48 2.1,873 { 18t 3905 ’ I 279 | 

1829— 30 . 31 I 18,791 I 19 ' .5!l*5 ' 2 . 6*7 1 , 


* There are no itatementa of Tpaai'la and lonnajte entered inwnrda from ike aiikurdinate pnila in Ike first fiiiir 
montba of 1811, but the tonnage iutvanl for the port of Fort St. George tur that periial la included in tbu atatuiuunt 
of 1811 — 12 . 

t Ihere were alao I Britiah, of 200 tana, in 1824, and 1 Britiah, of 281 tuna, in 1829 fiiim France. 

; Alao 1 Jiritiab, of 135 tona, from America in I 8 I 9 . 


FROM. 

FURTUOAL. 1 BRAZILS. 

1 

<; ti 

N A. 

1 

MAIIRITICK AND IIUURBilN. 

FLAGS. 

l^ortiiguese. | PortuguMHe. 

1 Britiah. 

I’oriugiicBv.j 

iiritwh. 

1 French. 

1 Terra 1.. 

YEARS. 

ahipa.j 

tons. : ahipa. 

toni. 

,Hblp8> tofm. 

nbipii 

tuna. 

bipa 


iNhipa 

tOIIKa 

abipaj 

toim. 

I8in*. 


5(K) . 

,, 

*ji 

H12 



1 i 

250 

' •* 1 


' > 1 

*.V) 

1811- 1*. 

1 


400 

I 

11*0 



48; 

7553 

, , 

,, 

1 <951 

8003 

1H12 K4. 

2 1 

i i ! 

590 


200 



.11 ' 

7122 

1 i 


! 31 1 

712* 

I8i:(-i4. 

2r 

lino , 

, 

' 1 1 

«75 



20 

8.119 


.. 

1 : 

0510 

1814 15. 

*2 

700 1 

lUO 

2 

m 



1:4 

3337 

i •• ' 


' 13: 

3337 

1815—10. 

4 

1870 


1 i 

‘M2 



.13 

7(ifH) 

! •• 


• 33 . 

7668 

1810.-I7. 

•I 

l.’i60 1 .. 1 



,, 



28 1 

77119 


,, 

1 2H ! 

7709 

1817-18. 

1 

2.'i0 • . a 


4! 

2101 



20 

3H0H 

' 

, , 

*0 ; 

38IM 

1818—19. 

1 

MOO 1 a a f 


2 1 

HlN 



1# 

iNt; 



1 . 

1817 

1819-*®. 

1 

300 , .. 






19 

*9*4 

* t 1 


19 1 

*921 

18S0-*I. 

1 

800 1 .. 


3 

15:11 



13 

2184 

, ^ 1 


1 13 1 

2184 

l82t~*2. 


f 


31. 

178* 



13 

2502 

1 j 

iiip 

i»si 

2802 

l«2-23 . 


• • • . a [ 


1 ! 

3!i7 



13 


2 i 

31U 

15 1 

4325 

l8‘13-*4 . 


* * ! * a 


2 ; 

1074 

1 

100 ‘ 

2:) 

4174 

' “ i 

05U 

27^ 

4914 

18*4 -25 . 


** a » 


1* 

47M 

* 

050 

It ; 

1856 

' Li 

IfilO 

18 

34 

18*5—26 . 




3 ! 

*171 

3 

070 

r, 

lO.'iH 

3 

0(i3 

0 ' 

1721 

1826 - 27 . 


> * 1 0 0 


7 

1025 

4j 

1002 

5 

H-10 

8 1 

AID 

11 

18511 

18*7-28 . 




7 

4rH2 

3 1 

ftlio 1 

4 1 

452 

3 ! 

848 

7 1 

1100 

1828--29 . 


j 


0 

4470 

1 

340 

1 1 

*883 

1 

134 

8 1 

2797 

18*9-30. 


a a 0 0 ^ 


•7‘ 

49*8 

* 

7)20 ' 

u 

20.55 

^ ! 

012 

13$' 

3768 


* There are no atatementa nf vcaaela and tnunage entered inwarda fium tho suhordinate porta in the Brat four 
mnntlia of i8U ; but the tonnage inward fur the imrt of'Fort St. George tor that period ia included in tho atalcmeut 
uf 1811—12. t Alao I Britiah, oi 738 tona, m 1814, 

J 2 Arabian aiiiMndian—I ol 7.1 tona.nnd I ufBOII tona in 1810—11. 
f, I t’orlngneae, of 00 tona, in 18*1, I Arabian and Indian, of 450 tons, in 181*, I of 13(1 tuna in 1822, and I of 208 
Inna in 1830. Two vcaaeia'alao ariiud in 1815 and. 1817 (rum Madeira 11’oitugueae, oi 50o tona, and I American, of 
*97 Iona. 
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Retdsk of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards, between the 
Years 1810.'and 1830, at the Port of Fort St. George, &c.— continued. 


FROM... 

MANILLA. 

NEW SOUTH CAPE OP GOOD 
^WALES. HOPE. 

COAST OP 
APKICA. 


JAVA AND MOLUCCAS. 


FLAGS.. 

TOTAI..+ 

^British. 

British. 

British. 

Britiab. 

Dutch. 

ToTAUt 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships.! tons. 

8bi|Mi. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1810*. 

4 

780 

.. 1 •.. 

2 

(Ml() 









1911—12.. 

3 

630 

1 i S2S 

2 

1101 


,, 

17 

3855 


,, 

17 

3955 

1812 -13.. 

1 

3(M) 


1 

300 



19 

5.550 



19 

5.150 

1K13-14.. 

1 

270 

.. • 

1 

300 

•.. 


0 

28.57 



9 

2857 

1814 1.5.. 




3 

KNiO 

i 

SO 

4 

1421 



4 

1421 

1815—16.. 

2 

2(g) 


3 

718 









1816—17.. 

1 

270 


1 

137 



2 

9)5 


,, 

2 

915 

IKI7—18.. 

2 

300 






2 

319 



2 

346 

)HIH—19.. 

2 

475 


.. 




2 

410 

.. 


2 

419 

IHI9-20.. 

1 

N3 


2 

1080 

1 

.ii 

2 

791 



2 

701 

1820—21.. 

1 

295 

■ 


.. 



3 

10.M 



8 

1055 

182) 22.. 

I 

278 


3 

1257 


.. 

5 

1027 



6 

1627 

1822-23.. 

2 

(i!)4 

.. 1 .. 

3 

1272 

.. 


a 

2702 



6 

2702 

1823—21.. 

1 

45 

1 . 107 

3 

945 



8 

2701 



8 

2701 

1824—2.5.. 

2 

315 

4. . 

4 

1119 



1 

• ISIl 


149 

2 

620 

1825-26.. 


190 

2 ' 925 





2 

(>fiu 



2 

600 

1826—27.. 

1 

220 


1 

:i45 



1 

291 

1 

1^ 

2 

424 

1827-28.. 

1 

.'.7 

.. ! 





1 

329 

1 

120 

2 

449 

1828—29.. 


.. 

1 1 536 

.. 


.. 





2:19 

1 

2.19 

1829—.10.. 

I 

2S9 

1 4.52 

.. 

•• 



__Lj 

I 

120 

2 

29.*^ 


* There are noatRtenientii of icMiiels and tonnage entered inward from the aubordinatn porti in the Unt four 
niontlis of 18)1 ; Init the lonnagv inward for the port of Fort St. George for that period ia included in the statement 
of )M||-12. 

1 All HritiNh, except one Portiiguesc> of 120 tonS) in IHKi • and fire Spanish vcssols, throe of fi30 toBSi in IfilO-l I, 
and two of 4f0 touK. jn IM27«30. 

I OiiH Itiilinti (if iKmi tiiiiM ill )ai2 ami two Intlinn. of 00(1 tons, in 1820. 


FHOM...! 


FLAGS..! 


^ KAKK. 

IS 10*. 

|M11~I2.. 
1 . 1 .. 
IH1.1 -U.. 
ibl4 15.. 
1R15-10.. 
1810—17.. I 
1HI7 -18..I 
1818—lU.. 
iHio—ao.. 
1820 21.. 
18-21 22.. 

1822— 23.. 

1823- 24.. 
1824 - 25.. 
1925-20.. 
1H2G—27.. 

1827 -28.. 

1829—2tf.. 


1H2(>- 30.. 


SUMAI'RA. ! PBNANGANDKA8TWARD. 


Uritiah. 

Dutch. 

Total. 

Blitish. Furtugiieae. 

Dutch. 

Arab. Indian, 
and Turkish.1 

shi|a(. 

tons. 

nIujm. 

• • 


ships. 

(OIM. 

hIiijm. 

tons, ships. 

tons. 

S-j 
1! 

tons. 

■hips. 

tons. 1 

4 

1420 


1 , 

1420 

14 

3..52I .. 


.. 


62 '9572 1 

** 




.. 

.. 

44 

4,730, 2 

4.50 



65 

8085 





.. 


5] 

.5.8O0! 3 

430 



59 

8211 





.. 


29 

5.219' .. 




40 

6193 


.. 





60 

6,9.56’ 1 

»)0 

.. 


24 

2743 





• • 

.. 

56 

6,441 • .. 

.. 



43 

6162 






.. 

.59 

7,09?: 1 

390 



37 

3818 


• 



.e 

.. 

117 

13,194 2 

440 



32 

50.59 







91 

1.1,625! .. 




27 

4125 







116 

13,843. 2 

.5(N) 



28 

4216 





" 


97 

10,921 2 

450 


.. 

15t 

3447 


• 





71 

14,421: 2 

618 

5 

465 

» 

900 





.. 


113 

17.691' 4 

1240 



8 

1780 







64 

9#99; .. 


1 

85 

7 

1070 

H 

I2ir 

i 

iio 

*9 

1389 

31 

4,2l4‘ .. 



.. 

3 

670 

3 

4.V» 

4 

427 

7 

882 

31 

5.891' .. 

•• 

2 

.570 

2 

4<M) 

4 

.507 

4 

441 

9 

94M 

54 

6,890 j .. 


3 

323 

3 

96(i 

n 

1875 

sO 

.545 

18t 

2('i58 

49 

6,314; .. 


1 

• 

119 

( * 

< Twrli 

AHUl 
iKh. \ 

5 

808 

4 

.516 

lit 

1054 

38 

6,.572‘, ,. 

„ 

1 

120 

1 3 

11 

1243) 

2485 

4 

8.59 

2 

344 

A 

1203 

15 

T.wl .. 


1 

.101 

I'urhish. 

1 ! 4rw) 
n li3t:o 


Total. 


ships. 

' tons. 

76 

13,096 

111 

14,165 

113 

14,441 

69 

11,403 

85 

9,918) 

99 

12,603 

97 

11,135 

1.51 

18,603 

119 

!7,7»0 

140 

18,559 

115 

144180 

81 

16,404 

125 

20,711 

7» 

10,3.54 

37 

4,894 

41 

6,771 

60 

8,09.5 

40 

tl,SSt. 

51 

i 94*2^ 

57* i 

OJVO 


* Tlicro are no Bfatetiiunts of vessi'ls and tonnage entered inwards from (he subordinatt* )»orCs in the first four 
months of IHl t; but the tounage inward for the port of Fort St. George ftir that period is iucludtd in the atatemeut 
of 1811-12. 

t Two Fix'iicb, of 472 toua« in 1828-29. t One Frtiucb» of 162 tons, in 1821. 


V» 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Retukbt of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards, between tlic 
Years 1810 and 1830, at the Port of Fort(tJt. George, %Km— continued. 


PROM.... 



PEGDB. 



1 CKYLUN. 

FLAGS... 

BritMh. 

Arati and ludiau. 

' Total. 

.. 

Rriliab. 

1 Arab mf Induin. 

1 Totil. 

YEARS. 

•hip*. 

tunit. 

sliips. 

tuna. 

■bipa 

Iona. 

sbipa. 

fitni. 

sbipa. 

tana. 

abiM. 

tana. 

ISIO. 

2 

ft8U 

II 

1,770 

13 

2,350 

492 

19.492 

996 

11,816 

787 

31,308 

ISII -12.. 

ft 

330 

3) 

8,706 

36 

9,041 

447 

15,294 

‘819 

11,682 

766 

20,976 

iHi2~ia.. 

8 

385 

6 

1,200 

8 

1,.58S 

513 

22,495 

214 

8,116 

727 

30,611 

ISiS-lJ.. 

10 

3,015 

ft 

1,180 

15 

4,195 

086 

24,610 

216 

8,620 

902 

33,239 

ISI4-(S.. 

IS 

2,370 

4 

I,2.'>0 

10 

d,ti26 

622 

22,836 

305 

12,516 

927 

33,372 

181.2-16.. 

7 

085 

13 

3,100 

80 

4,175 

60.5 

20,300 

378 

22,007 

0H3 

42,367 

IKIG—17.. 

7 

1,06.5 

8 

1,8211 

13 

2,885 

372 

14S217 

331 

11,323 

703 

26,530 

1H17-1S.. 

ft 

I, .M2 

4 

720 

tl 

2,862 

407 

16,797 

371 

11.983 

838 

28,780 

ISIS—I'J.. 

ft 

1,69.5 

7 

1,710 

18 

3,405 

3W 

ld,7.V2 

3.56 

1R94S 

751* 

27,397 

1819—20.. 

e 

2,194 

5 

1,23.5 

11 

3,330 

424 

1.5,071 

338 

9,866 

762 

24,937 

1820 -2).. 

10 

3,U4ft 

14 

8,Q3ft 

81 

6,583 

406 

1.5,939 

330 

9,922 

80ft 

3SS61 

1821-22.. 

8 


ft 

640 

13 

4,100 

570 

21,024 

254 

7,422 

824 

28,440 

1822- 23.. 

6 

3,380 

3 

480 

0 

3.860 

4‘11 

17,.581 

201 

8,126 

788* 

2.5,957 

1823-*!.. 

6 

1.010 

7 

1,3.10 

12 

3,246 

560 

21,700 

359 

0,94ft 

928 

31,741 

1824-25.. 

29 

13,813 

3 

. 703 ; 

33. 

Il.Olill 

479 

15,317 

m 

K,8(iU 

743* 

24,377 

1825-96.. 

3:1 

16.142 

II 

" 2,150 , 


18.7W 

593 

18,112 

2KH 

10,236 

882 

28,ftft6 

1826-27.. 

39 

18,801 

13 

8.40ft 

58 

2l,lfi0 

612 

18,803 

2.11 

8,811 

KI3 

27,617 

1827—28., 

8ft 

7,703 

9 1 

1.'.00 , 

34 

9,20.5 

60(1 

10,(>82 

261 

9,799 

867 

29,481 

1828—29.. 

1ft 

4.481 

* i 

4f») 

19 

4,041 

735 

20,704 

338 

11,207 

1.074 

31.919 

1829—30.. 

Ift 

3,083 

II ,1 

IJi. 5 « 

26 

4,033 

664 

20.132 

487 

15,888 

1,151 

30,920 


* One French, of 150 tons, In IH45, nnd one IKininlit of tons, in 182G. From Ccylnn (here arr!?ed one Po-tii- 
gtiene, of 700 tout, in three French, of 400 in aud 18'iH->aud uiie Dutch, uf 20 M tour, in 1820 . 


FROM. 

ARABIAN AND I’ERSIAN GULFS. 




MALDIVES. 


FLAGS. 

BriUah. 

Arali, Indian, 
and Turkish. 

Toui.t 

Biitisli, 

Arab and 
liidiati. 

Total. 

Tutil, exclusive of Ptin 
HcUlt'iiictita 00 the Ct 
lifieut of India. 

YEARS 

•hips. tons. 

•hips. 

Iona. 

abipa. 

tons. 

sliipc. 

2 

tona. 

ships. 

tons. 

•hips 

tons. 

•hips. 

taiiif. 

1810*... 

12 

3021 

12ft 

15,400 

137 

18,421 

23 

79 

3471 

81 

.1404 

1114 

9.i;iM 

1811-12 

a. 


2 

510 

2 

54(1 

2 

200 

27 

1948 

29 

2I4H 

1046 

81,040 

1812—13 

• • 

a. 

2 

4ti0 

2 

4(!6 

ft 

296 

0 

200 

11 

586 

9.1ft 

76,275 

1813-14 

.. 


8 

3,250 

6 

3,2ftC 



ft 

lft9 

ft 

150 

UKil 

H2,2N2 

1814-15 

I 

m 

4 

1,700 

5 

2,104 



1 

100 

1 

m 

l«82 

74^354 

1815—10 

1 

300 

3 

l.COO 

4 

1.3(in 


,, 

4 

Kift 

4 

li'A 

1186 

01,7.16 

1816—17 

3 

1296 

1 

165 

4 

1,461 


,, 

10, 

790 

10 

790 

912 

82,617 

I8I7—IB 

2 

750 

2 

799 

4 

1,540 


,, 

6 

34ft 

0 

345 

1082 

8/,13.1 

I8IH.-I9 

4 

1088 

1 

550 

5 

2,2:iH 



1 

50 

1 

50 

9f>3 

8i<.9l7 

IBI9—20 

5 

2240 

1 

7.50 

6 

2,996 



2 

(iO 

2 

GO 

082 

71,873 

1820—21 

2 

7!«l 

1 

600 

3 

i,:9Hi 



1 

ftO 

1 

.10 

1004 

73.71ft 

1821-22 

7 

2510 

2 

050 

0 

3,400 



2 

80 

9 

80 

1005 

80,401 

1822-23 

10 

3612 

.3 

l,.ft2.S 

1.1 

5,137 






lllOl 

(U*iOK4 

1823-24 

12 

3102 

23 

4,764 

35 

7,866 

iii 

477 

3 

i:w 

16 

rt86 

11.19 

82,813 

1824-2.1 

7 

2220 

19 

4,24.0 

26 

6,174 

6 

2.ftft 

1 

.10 

7 

30ft 

9.16 

87,231 

1825—26 

(i 

307 

2IH 

7.0»7 

44 

7,484 

7,725 

2ft 

418 

2 

71 

27 

480 

IKH) 

94,987 

1820- 27 

10 

2910 

2:* 

r« 

4,27.1 

6,330, 

3.5 

.ft 

39(i 

6 

191 

10 

5H7 

1079 

97,318 

1827-28 

18 

3930 

i Tiirkiab. 
131 950 

J 28 1 S,2H8 

■ 75 

ia,22ft 

48 

82.1 


*• 

48 

823 

IIGO 

91,937 

1928-89 

10 

2701 

1 Turkish. 

L a1 1 H(N) 

r m 1 3,03:i 

‘ 42 

0,017 


1358 

2 

70 

07 

1428 

1339 

95,345 

1829-Soj 

5 

352 

] Turkish. 

1 31 K.10 

• .18 

5,37& 

02 

,1805 

4 

J31 

06 

10.16 

14.52 

U'LTOa 


« there are uu ttatemenU of vweieth and toiiaagc cuuwd itiwarda from iinbordintto prnia In the first four 
luimtita of 1811; hul the tounegc inward fui the poitof Fort !St, Grtiri.'e lor that period it included lo the itaie 
luent of 1811-18. 

f Two Dutch, of &4U tout, iu IH27; aud three Fortu^ucM^ of 708 Uu«, in 1888-30. 
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Retubn of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwanla Wtiwecn 
the Years 1810 and 1830 att^ie Port of Fort St. George, Sic.—cotUinued. 


yOHKION BETTI. B M E NTS ON THE CON TINENT OF INDIA. 


FROM.... 


GOA AND DAMAtlN. 




PONUICHKRIIY AND MAHR. 










.... 




Aniericaiia 

1 


1 


FLAGS... 

British. 

FortuBoc^e. 

Total. 

British. 

French. 

Poiltigiirse 

Arab and 
Indian. 

Totai,. 












Banish. 

1 




YEARS. 

ittifi*. 

ships. 

20.3 

tons. 

3,SH<» 

ships. 

822 

^hms. 

11,7.19 

nlilps. 

l/»KKf 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tnni'. 

ships. 

tons. 

Hhips 

lon*« 

1HI1—12.. 

4 

116 


4 

11.5 











IHU—13.. 

I 

122 

.. 

,, 

1 

122 











18(3-14.. 

.. 

,, 

2 

400 

!F 

400 











IMU-15.. 

















1815—ir>.. 

1 

40 



1 

40 











IKlfi -17.. 



.. 


.. 

.. 

,, 

• • 

,, 

,, 



10 

45s 

10 

458 

1H17 IH.. 

1 

4 



1 

4 

1 

4H 

,, 



,, 

70 

3.17.5 

71 

3.223 

IHIH—10.. 

.. 

•• 

.. 


. . 


11 

l.n7li .. 



,, 

91 

.1.481 

km; 

5,359 

I8i<i-2a.. 



. • 


.. 

.. 

a 

23(1 





05 

3.189 

59 

3.419 

1820-21.. 

.» 

.. 



. . 


4 

114 

2 

44.5 



49 

1.890 

.i.*i 

2«449 

1821> 22.. 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

24 

.549 

1 

225 


•• 

58 

3SII 

93 

4,580 












Fortiiffiiete. 





1822 - 23.. 

.. 

• • 


• • 

,, 


«S 

1,770 

2 

31.1 

2 

eSI 

09 

3.893 

122 

5,009 

)K2.3—24.. 

3.32 

2,718 

ini 

3,430 

493 

5.i78 

101 

1,2.51 



. 


79 

.%7I»2 

IHO 

4.9i>3 

1824—25.. 

171 

1.59.1 

ifii 

3.<sl3 

32.5 

•VMB 

52 

1.339 





(03 

4,70.7 

155 

6,102 

1825- 2G.. 

30i 

2,401 

171 

1,26.5 

4ri 

ri,<Ki(i 

41 

779 

•• 


•• 

- 

55 

2,500 

KMl 

3,379 












Ame 

rtesn. 





1825—27.. 

323 

2.545; 213 

.1,037 

.1.35 

7,.183 

« 

M82 

3 

sor. 

1 

279 

138 

7.100 

IK7 

0,.125 

1H27—28.. 

34.1 

3,522 

2.11 

3,8.15 

.175 

7.508 

72 

1,017 

5 

88:1 



51 

2.8.57 

138 

4,757 

1828—20.. 

418 

4,193 

212 

5,.152 

530 

10,045 

189 

3,720 

G 

441 


.. 

45 

1,?8I 

210 

.5,951 












Batch. 





1S20-- 30.. 

303 

4,0S3 

15.5 

».riai 

.143 

7,liS4 

1.52 

3.014 

5 

1,36.3) 1 

190 

48 

2,013 

206 

5.480 


* There are no of reonela and tonnaf^e entered inwardu frotn the aubordinate porta in the 6nit four 

months of IHII; but the tonnage inward for tbo I'urtof Kurt St Gi.orce lor that period is included in the statement 

f Three Arab and Indian in 1810 of 337 tons. 


FROM . 

TKANQ DEBAR A 

N I> SERAM 

PURE. 

VARIOUS 

PLACES AND 

SHIPS. 

GRAND 

T 0 T A U 

FLAGS «••• 

Britinh, 

Banish. 

Amertran, 
Fiirttiguese, 
and French. 

Arab and 
Indian. 

Total. 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tuns. 

sllipd. 

tons. 

• 

5* 

.a 

m 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

1 tons. 

ships. 

tuns. 












Arab and Todian. 



ISIO*. 

4 

18 


•• 


-• 

15 

.104 

19 

522 

• 

200 

2251 

1{|9,588 












PsTal. American * 



1811—12.... 

• • 

.. 


.. 

1 

1.14 

9 

200 

10 

414 

2 

358 

1050 

85,450 

1812-13.... 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

930 

7M97 








• 




Portottnese. 



JRltl—-14 . •» 

,, 

• • 



,, 



.. 



1 

300 

1053 

82,582 

1814—15.... 



,, 










1082 

74;i54 

1816—IG.... 

G 

198 

.. 



,, 

14 

(NiO 

i(t 

11.18 



1201 

92,934t> 

1816—17.... 

2 

2(n; 

1 

*2 

i 

194 

13 

6;iA 

17 

040 

.. • 


930 

81,02.1 

1917—IH.... 

2 

177* 

.. 




4 

2.10 

5 

427 



1150 

90,780 

1818-19,... 

2 

182 

1 

295 



4 

190 

7 

<Ki7 



1005 

88,143 

1019-70.... 


.. 

,, 




9 

•251 

9 

2.11 



io(;u 

769542 

1820-21.... 

3 

6 





25 

915 

29 

921 
















British and Indian. 














4 

581 

1099 • 

77.000 

1831-92.... 

6 

40 





.13 

20.13 

50 

2093 



illH 

87.074 

1899—2.7.... 

2 

6 

i 

4GH 


.. 

47 

1802 

50 

2335 



1173 

97,329 

1892-94.... 

7 

27 


,, 


.. 

C5 

2738 

79, 

2755 

1 

72 

188.1 

96,781 

1824—25.... 

0 

60 


•• 


•• 

.18 

2700 

04 

27OG 



1400 

mja» 












Indian. 



1895-90.... 

7 

68 



\ 


31 

1800 

42 

IMfiO 

1 

.1 

Its* 

106,905 

1*20—97.... 

J 

52 





70 

.3770 

71 

3822 

1 

70 

1874 

1]»,344 

1897- 28.... 

2 

73 

2 

12 



40 

22W) 

44 

2367 



1018 

109,539 

1828—29.... 

5 

214 



1 


41 

223.1 

40 

2449 



2255 

113,790 

1829 - 30 _ 

4 

70 

2 

112 


.. 

27 

1.130 

.33 

1712 

.. 

.. 

2239 

110,578 


* Thera are no atatoments of rofncis or tonnage entered inwanis from the anliordinate ports in the first four months 
of i8ll{ but the tonnage inward for the port of Fort St. George for that period U mcluded in the statement of tSlUie. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Return of the Number of Slips aad the Amount of Tonnage which have cleared out¬ 
wards between the Years 1810 and 1830, from tSe Port of Fort St. George, and the 
Ports subordinate thereto, to Countnes beyond the Territories of the Three Pre¬ 
sidencies, distinguishing the Countries for which the Vessels cleared out, and stating 
the Flag under which they sailed. 










.. . 


KIBKADTAR 


TO. 

UNITED 

KINRDOM. 


FRA 

N C P.. 


M B 11 1 G A. 

AND 

SI'AIN. 


F L A 0 S. 

British. 

French. 

! ToTAI,.t 

Amei 

can X 

Britinh. 


YEARS. 

.hip.. 

tons. 

.liips.j 

tuna. 


tons. 

ships 

tons. 

ships.j 

tons. 

1810* . 

IK 

1.1.35H 



t • • , 


4 1 

83.*) 

1 


)8IU 

-12. 

17 

I l,4.'K) 

.. ' 


•• . 

.. 

7 : 

1.570 

1 


ISIS- 

-13. 

10 

7,261 

j 




1 

371 

1 


HIS- 

-14. 

14 

11,32.1 

• • ' 





• • 



18)4- 

-16. 

26 

15,470 




, 

.. t 

.. 

1 


18)5—16. 

10 

1M3I 


,, 


, 

2 1 

697 


1816< 

-17. 

IB 

9,911 

,, 



.. 

3 1 

1079 


.5():) 

.. 

III 

13,112 




•• 

4 1 

1313 



18)8—19. 

SB 

21.40) 


.. 


.. ! 

* i 

1191 

3 

IIW) 

ISIO' 

-80. 

33 

17,400 

.. • 

.. 



> 

346) 

2 ^ 

K,ri 

1820-21. 

.14 

19,170 

*. I 



1 

2 1 

652 

1 


)8ai> 

-S2. 

29 

15,22) 


., 

,, 


4 

1272 

2 1 

um 

1823- 

-fit. 

31 

)9,Mt}H 

i 1 

240 

1 

240 . 

6 ' 

1511 

1 


)H23—24. 

37 

19.787 

.. i 

•• 


.. 

1 } 

821 

. 

57.5 

1824- 

-25. 

29 * 


3 1 

8K0 


H80 ! 

1 1 

99 



1835- 

-26. 

31 

I.\HJ7 

2 

5ri0 

2 

650 

1 1 

390 



1826-27. 

37 

18,203 i 

2 1 

430 

g 

430 

1 

279 

' 

202 

1837 -28. 

28 

15,1)15 

2 ' 

509 

2 

50*) , 

1 , 

331 



1828< 

-29. 

30 

j 

6 1 

1301 

7 . 

l.WJ ' 

1 




1829- 

-.W. 

29 

16,189 

.5 

15K) 

6 

1701 ' 

2 ' 

iW 




* There are so atatementa of reRMslii and tossHKO cleared outwarda from the aubordinate porta in the firat four 
tnoBtha of 18) I ; hut the tonnage outward for the port of Fort St. Geor^>c* tor that period ia included in the ataCemimt 
of ]811'-i2. f All French* except twu liritiab* of 411 tona* in lH2!>~tUL 

t I'wo Britiab, one of 517 tona in 181H, and one of MM tona in 18:16. $ One American from Leghorn. 

In 1820, of 300 ton*. li There were alao two Spauuh ahipa in 1816 and 1817 fj; 2 u Spain. 


TO. PORTUGAL. 


SOUTH 
AM Bit IGA. 


YKAKS. 

I«I0» . 

1811^13. 

ISIt^S. 

180-14. 

1814- 15. 

1815— 10. 


1816- 17. 

1817- 18. 

1818- 19. 

1819- 30. 

1830—31. 


ToTAt Britiab and 

JOTAt. Spanihlu 

^hip«.l tona. ahipa.j touH. 


SpanUh. 

1 ! 480 


mi—22. 1 

1832—23. 

1833 -24. .. 

1834— 25.. 

1835- 35. 

1828—37. 

1837—28. 

1M8-29. 

1839-30. 


British. 

1 i 3r>2 


3 n 662 
I i 473 

4 I 1738 



«.'Htere are no atatementa of reaaela and tonnafpe cleared iNttwarda irom the auhordinate porta in the drat Ibtir 
numtha of 1811; but the tonnage outward for the port of St. George for that period ia included la the atatewent of 
1811—12. 

t Four Britlah in 1821 and 1832 of 1578 tona, the reat were Portugneae. 

t One Arab, of 330 tona* io 1811} two of 872 tona ia 1823; tWJ of 280 tcmila 1620 tad 1830: tad two Purtagaeit*, 
of 355 tona, in 1814 and 1830. 
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Rktdrn of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards, between the 
Years 1810 and 1830, froA the Port Fort St. George— coiiHnited. 


TO . 

MANILLA. 

NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

CAPE OP 
cool) HOPE. 

Britiah. 

CdAST OP 
AFRICA. 

JAVA AND MOLUCCAS. 


FLAGS . 

^_ 

TOTAIaat 

B.1ti.li. 

British. 

Briiisk. 

ToTAl.t 

1810. 

YEAltS. 

ships. 

1 

tflns. 

hOU 

ships. 

a 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

. 

ships. 

tons. 

IHIS 






• 




7 

1,100 

7 

1,100 

1813- 

-n.. 

1 

270 




JOH 


.. 

4 

32K 

5 

60H 

1814- 

-15. 

2 

1019 




300 



3 

1,240 

a 

1,210 

IHI.6- 

-16. 

2 

440 


GO 


27t> 1 



5 

1,208 

3 

1,208 

IHIG 

17. 



aP 



.. 1 



2 

1.639 

2 


IH17- 

-IH . 

5 

1UK3 



4 

IK3I { 

. 


1 

207 

1 

8U7 

1HIH- 

-19 . 


.. 

i 

1H7 

3 

12G1 1 






IKIO- 



.. 



4 

Ik:i7 



2 

353 

2 

353 

1820 

21. 

1 

20.'> 

i 

2.V.I 


G/0 , 

2 

lio 

2 

21.8 

4 

833 

1821- 

22.a . 

i 

278 



2 

1031 , 

.. 


2 

M3 

4 

974 

1K22- 

-23. 

i 

250 







1 

2<»3 

.. 

2 

019 

1823- 

-21. 

A 





207 

2 

3r>lf 



iKil- 

-25. 

2 

3^5 




225 



2 


2 

&Hli 

IN'i."!- 

. 


, . 




800 







1H26- 

■«. 

i 

57 



2 

209 







1K27- 

-2K. 

2 

.523 



1 

130 



a 




|8l*8- 

29 . 







j 


1 

310 

. 1 

310 

IH29- 


1 

2..0 





1 






• Ihrre Brrno utati'nifiitu of vc»«ol» miiI loiinaer rlrarod oniwarda fiom the anhnrdinate porla in the ftrat four 
niniitkaof IKlI; hul llio toiin.ige ontwaril lor the port of Kurt .hi. (Jeoree for that uetiod ia included in the atate- 
nieui nf IHll- )2. 

I All Xntiitli. tjxrept I luiliaii, of h(h» tona, iu 1H15, aud 3 SpanUh- 1 of 38Q toii» iii 1810, 1 of 220 tons in 1828. and 
I of 2K<i roiid lu 1K30. 

I AH IJntwh, ovci pt 3 Indians, of OOf) tfin*. iu lKi‘> and IHU, 1 Daoisb. of 120 t«n<, in 1823, I Amorican, of 3i7 toiiP, 
ill 1821, and 3 b'rencb, of 8^3 tons, lu 1823 and 1H24. 


FLACS. 


YRAHS. 

1810.. 

IMII*. 12. 

1812- J3 . 

1813- 14. 

1814- Ui. 

]815-l(i. 

I81C-17. 

1817- 18. 

1818— 18. 

1818-20. 

1820 -21. 

1H2I—22. 

1822— 23. 

1823 - 24 . 

1824—23. 

1823— 26. 

1826 - 27. 

1827-28. 


SI MATH A. 


FENANG AND EASTWARD. 


Bnllsli. 


alapoi 

2 ; 


1828—29.. 


1839-ai 


1140 


1784 

1426 

N78 

1U09 


l.'SQl 


1112 


1 

1 Dutch. 

TdlAt. 

■ 

Briush. 

Dutch. 

1 ships, tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 



2 

U4U 

7l 

22,698 






50 

7,431 





•• 


71 

10,832 


.. 



.. 


27 

5,280 


.. 





82 

IO,7»7 







75 

11,837 







81 

i3,;um 







133 

13,290 





.. 


120 

14.982 





• • 


128 

M.603 





•• 

••• 

fi? 

11.1)72 





•• 


84 

15,476 

4 

4-15 





1117 

15,827 

2 

240 



.. 


G5 

9,677 

7 

1770 

2 

298 

12 

2082 

47 

7.237 



6 

808 

13 

2293 

43 

7,6519 



6 

(llG 

13 

1679t 

53 

11,212 

2 

2^ 

12 

1259 

23 

34G8 

.50 

6,887 

2 

199 








r 

5 

C07 

IG 

2392t 

51 

8,803 

1 

130'j 




• 




L 

3 

»97 

11 

1709 

47 

X 

X 

1 

r 

392 < 








L 


|Aral>, Indian,; 
and 

TurLisli. 


ships. 

GO 

•48 

64 

20 

30 

.1.) 

33 

38 

2.3 

20 

H 

0 

10 

II 

0 

7 

2 

4 


tun*. 

11,208 

0 ..') 02 | 

9,105 

3,9921 

5,396 

4.022 

3,004| 

4,361 

4,246| 

2.807 
1,783 
1,153 
2,268 

3.808 
2,088 
1,330 

350 

728^ 

2,095*- 


Turkish. , 
1 i 400 


Tuiau; 


ships. 

141 
08 

13H 

67 

131 

110 

114 

192 

149 

148 

142 
98 

no 

83 

3G 

M 

67 

56 


ycQ 4 


2,unn 

Turkuh. 

3 I 


II.6SI 


Ufiao 


..i? •••““■ent. »f veMrbt' undVonuage cleared outworda from the .ubordinate porta in tho ftrat fhur 

irf 1811—1***" ’ ********** outwurd for thu port of Hort St. George for that period u iaeluded lu the aUtciuBut 

♦ n“® »«" 1887-8—9, of I.IS. 300, (ud 134 tana. 

BpLSh:iSSr£M!‘*'frM OueAmeriem., .(»U.u..iu ««. Oue 


.3 R 


VOL. IV 
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OBIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Retubn of the Number of Ships aod Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards, between the 
Years 1810 and 1830, from the Port of Fusrt St. George— 


TO. 


FI.4GS. 


P E O U B. 


British. 


Arab and 
ludiau. 


TOTlL.t 


CEYLON. 


British. 


Pronch. k 
I PortueuesieV Arab and 
and Arae- j Indian, 
riean. 


Tot A I/. 


Y B A R 8. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tu’ia. 

ships. 

tons. 

■hip. 

I tons. 

ships. 1 tons. 
Portuguese 

ships. 

tons, ships. 

tons. 

1810. 

1 

180 

15 

2405 

16 - 

2..18fl 

001 

123,59.1 
' 81,401 

•• 


261 

11..570 

865 

35,171 

1811* 18. 

6 

1.265 

86 

7602 

32 

8,867 

042 



215 


H.17 

‘48,569 

1812—13. 

4 

32.5 

9 

2172 

13 

2,497 

623 

27.832 

.. 


155 

Ti.448 

77» 

33,«480 

lKl,i^ 14. 

21 

6,4.1] 

7 

SIKIG 

38 

8,547 

1010 

, .1.1,117 



287 

8,588 

1297 

41,705 

1814 15. 

2 

1.19 

16 

4223. 18 

4,384 

913 

33,"8i 

.. 


11»7 

8,162 

1110 

41,943 

1815—16. 

13 

3,387 

20 

4496 

35 

7,083 

1 1232 

, 36.3.14 

Atuoi 

J‘40 

lean. 

•481 

8,963 

j 

1514 

4.%437 

1816 -17. 

7 

1..W7 

12 

.1683! 19 

5,2711 

766 

22.961 

2 

7'JI 

3‘4.| 

6.H.18 

1092 

30,.590 

1HI7-16.. 

0 

2.tK>0 

17 

4(>02| 26 

i 

7.502 

fi73 

24,916 

' 

.. 1 .. 

Portnguesr. 

4 to 

lU/208 

i 

1113 

3.1,124 

1818- 19. 

4 

ym 

2 

446 

6 

1.206, 767 

2M20 

1 

40 

331 

8,i2<;' 

1099 

36,886 

]8l9-<20. 

K 

3,623 

4 

10.12 

12 

4,r,;..') 

h;i7 

27,(,«l 

- 


437 

■I, 147' 

1271 

36,828 

1820 21. 

11 

4,725 

10 

2I!>3 

24 

6,UJK 

H66 

•48,122 



36*4 

9,? 681 

12^48 

37.890 

1821 22. 

7 

2,S42 

10 

2.173 

17 

,1,21.1 

761 

27.580 



238 

H,7.-lft! 

999 

31..1.19 

1822—23.... .. 

9 

3.H.11 

4 

161.1 

13 

5,176 

97S 

.19,693 

234 

.1201 

370 

2.1.645' 

2582 

88.339 

1823—24.....’. 

27 


II 

1822 

3K 

1.1.961 

1697 

•4.1,917. .. 

.. 

310 

9.146 
II.370’ 

1007 

33..1({.l 

1824 23. 

34 27,3(Ui 

1 

410 

5«1 

28,(t6:i 

(.3.1 

20,127 



2!IK 

931 

31.506 

1823 26. 

57 

26,7.11 

10 

1721 

<17 

28,472 

863 

30.201 



376 

12/477} 

|•439 

42,483 

1826- 27. 

20 



1183 

21 

10.096 

H13 

•47.5(>l> 



25H 

H.661' 

not 

3M2I 

1827—28. 

18 

•1,057 

r. 

1036 

23 

• 


075 

I 

21,922 

1 

.. 1 .. 

Froncli 

302 

9,948. 

1 

977 

31.870 

1828 29. 

13 

■1,517 

r, 

1112 

21 

5 029 

835 

26.915 

1 

H 

420 

11,V48; 

12.10 

38,351 

1820—30. 

20 

5,617 

7 

1770 

36 

7..187 

944 

31,1.11 



28H 

12.426; 

1232 

43..157 


* Th#»re are no .stafoiiionts of reast )s and tonimi?v cleared oulwardM from tho snbonlinute portu in tlir firat four 
monthe of 1811; but the toimagv outward for the port ot Port St. (seorge tor that perit^ is included in the siaiemont 
of I8tl>l‘i. 

t Tbret* French, of 847 tons, in 


TO. 


ARABIAN AND PERSIAN GULPS. 


M AUDI V E S. 


FLAGS. 

British. | 

YEARS. 

ships. 

tons. 

IglO. 

C 

123H 

1*11» 1*. 

.. 

IHIil- 13. 

1 

imi 


18t.V-->t4.. 

|gl4..t5., 
1HI5—16.. 

1816-17.. 
1H17—18.. 
1818—19.. 

1819 ~>80.. 

1820 >*2I.. 
1821—82., 
1822—83., 

1883- 84. 

1884— 85. 
1883—86e. 
1826 -87. 

1827—’is. 


Arab. Indian, 
and Turkish. ! 


Total.+ 


British. 


1818—29. 


1820—30.. 


ships, i tons. I ships. , tons, ships, tons. 
Arab/k ludUn.; ! I 


h2 
2 ' 


17.082 , 
700 I 


88 

2 


10,220 

700 

too 


Arab and 
liidiau. 


Tota t.. 


ships, tons, ships, tons. 


32 

15 

6 


8 

70.5 

•2 . 

1,403 

4 

2,108 



H 


335 

•• 


1 

335 


•• 

s 









(l 


S.10 

, * 


1 

3:>o 


.. 

a 

S 

770 

1 1 

KKI 


H70 


.. 

0 

« 

786 



■ » 

786 



.1 

.5 

1857 

i i 

250 

6 

2,107 



3 

a 

201‘4 


.. 

5 

•4.01*2 



2 

8 

a 12 

•• 1 


2 

1,112 




25 

3317 

IGO ' 

23,740 

185 

27.057 

30 

1175 


6 

1140 

159 

23,134 

161 

24,674 

8 

645 

2 

a4t 

4053 

. 210 ' 

32..10H 

MS 

87,073 

25 

369 

9 

88 

3821 

153 ' 

26,206 

175 

30,027 

12 

811 

4 



cm ■ 

29,2.12 






40 

3489 

'Y TurkWi. 

"^243 

37,213 

48 

981 

3 



t 6 

2,472 

J 







(171 

28,046 

) 





35 

.1866 

Tnrkbb. 

>200 

513.062 

43 

1410 

2 



( 4 

1,1.10 

3 







ri61 

S(),5lfi 1] 





37 

031.1 

1 Turkish. 

>200 

33.823- 

50 

1040 

7 



C * 1 

794 

) 

_ 





1.118 

1400 

285 

211 

120 

164 

63.5 

865 

140 

51 

100 


171 

60 

200 

290 


70 


236 


; 34 
I 15 
6 

’ 8 
2 

1 0 

i *' 

6 

5 

3 

8 


40 

10 

30 

16 


48 


63 


1.133 

1400 

2H3 

241 

120 

161 

635 

3C8 

140 

31 

100 


1346 

603 

578 

1101 

1061 


1480 


187C 


* Tli«re are no statoments of Tetsels and tonnage cleared ontwards from the anhordinate ports In the Arst fc 
months of 1811} but the tonnage outward fur the port of Port St. Oeo^e for that period io Included In the cUtenM 
of mil'll. 

f One Dutch, of 480 tons, in 1826. 
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Retusn of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage cleared outwards, between the 
Years 1810 and 1830, frofti the Port jf Fort St. George— continued. 


TO. 


G 

QA AND 

OAMADN. 


PONDICHERRY AND MAHE. 

FLAGS,. 

British. 

Portugui'ie. 

• 

Arab and 
Indian. 

ToTSI..t 

British. 

French. 

Arab and 
Indian. 

T0TSI..t 

VRARS. 

ships. 

tODM. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tOUA. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

•bipfl. 

tons. 

ihipKa 

tons. 

LUiiBB 

37.8 

■mn 

740 

{m2o 


130 

1110 

15,911 









1811*—12. 

,, 


.. 


1 

0 

1 

6 









1812-13.. 

I 

■ 





1 

9.5 









[QEKB 

,, 


4 

372 



4 

372 









1814-15.. 

2 

4.5 



, . 


2 

45 









181.^16.. 

2 

77 

,, 


1* 

ifl 

3 

87 









1816-17.. 

1 

37 

,, 




1 

37 

02 

1422 



3 

76 

63 

1198 

1817-18.. 

1 

30 





1 

30 

f.0 

2123 



.50 

2048 

too 

4771 

1818-l!l.. 

2 

(»5 





2 

6.5 

20 

1200 



07 

4608 

9.1 

3808 

1819-20.. 









14 

1059 



16 

810 

31 

2805 

1820-21.. 









11 

723 



IH 

551 

27 

1274 

1821 -22.. 









53 

13H0 


i.io 

27 

1029 

81 

2.505 










3H 

1223 

r 

I.W 

16 

309 

5.1 

1HH4 

mBSM 

270 

2(l7» 

1<0 

4221 



489 

m 

102 

1893 

1 

144 

.11 

1186 

135 

3374 

18*24—25.. 

132 

.092 

107 

381,9 



299 

4,.'i0l 

1.18 

2880 

8 

2200 

20 

794 

166 

5HH(I 


271 

17(i] 

188 

4(>(i(5 

*2 

I.V1 

481 

(>.5‘22 

m 

1877 

.5 

907 

10 

277 

73 

3131 

1*7.. 


2(527 

217 

5228 

1 

35 

551 

7,890 

70 

1863 

3 

• 919 

20 

1046 



18*27-28.. 

311 

3*22(1 

189 

4(>2» 



,509 

7,810 

no 

201.1 

K 

1791 

23 

1280 

141 

5084 

1828. 29.. 

m 

3237 

2*14 




592 

9,005 

JH9 

3/,51 

n 

1876 

31 

2004 

232 

7853 

1829-.80.. 

m 

.171.') 

172 

4002 



.570 

7,717 

140 

21.02 

8 

■tiin 

12 

790 

166 

7.334 


• There are no eialement* of re'^eele and tniinace cleared mitwarila from the eubordinato porta in the Srat 
four nioDiha of 1K1I ; but the tonnage outward for tlie port of Foit St. George fur that period ia included in the 
Statement of lull -12. 

I One Aineri.an, 33ii tuna, in Ifltn; one Uuniah, I4lt loni', in 1H21; one Portagncse, IHO tone, in IAS? ( and one 
Dutch, 324 tana, in la'i!). 


TO. 


TR-VNOIIEBAK AND SEUAMPORE. 




1 


—- —- - 




__ 

— 

_ 

1 V&riooB Placci. 

1 Gbanu Total. 

FLAGS. 

BntiAlh 

Arabniid IndiHii. 

ToTAUt 





YEARS. 

aIiida. 

tODW. 

ships. 

tOHA. 

ships. 

torn*. 

ships. 

tons. 

ship-. 

tOllB. 

1810. 

15 

166 

13 

217 

28 

413 



2,3 !7 

17a275 

I8ll*-I2. 

I 

50 



1 

30 



1,101 

101,423 

1812-13. 




.. 


,, 


.. 

990 

77,2.12 

1813-14 . 






,, 

.. 


1,401 

83,.KI8 

I814-I.-. . 



.. 




,, 


1,307 

85,373 

1813-16. 

*JG 

5‘iO 

9 

346 

35 

805 



1,702 

9.8,91s 

1810-17. 

20 

4.5/ 

14 

4:13 

3.5 

1,084 



1,383 

77,508 

1817 18. 

19 

410 

11 

482 

30 

898 

, , 

. . 

1,315 

oadoi 

1818 -10. 

12 

188 

10 

3J5 

22 

503 

1 

70 

1.437 

94,423 

1819-20. 

4 

128 

G 

1.14 

10 

262 

,, 


1,343 

87,120 

1820- 21. 

24 

383 

4 

80 

29 

072 

4 

OOG 

1,325 

94,063 

1821-22. 

12 

4.ifl 

2 

IW 

14 

,140 

, , 


1,271 

87,138 

1822 23. 

7 

206 

3 

Ilf 

10 

308 

1 

20 

2,830 

144,323 

1823 24. 

0 

416 

3 

130 

12 

306 

,, 


2,010 

125A84 

1824-25. 

14 

30K 

0 

390 

20 

898 

2 

135 

1,764 

131,767 

1826-26. 

5 

1,10 

3 

3.50 

10 

486 



2,237 

133,612 

1820—27. 

16 

434 

3 

m 

21 

834 



2,092 

12.1373 

1827—28. 

•10 

186 

, , 

,, 

10 

186 



2 070 

124,65.1 

1838-29. 

7 

94 


,, 

7 

94 

,, 


2,486 

134,904 

1829-30. 

10 

198 

4 

94 ' 

It 

412 

e. 

.. 

2,430 

147,324 


• There are no itatementa of refiiele and tonnage cleared ontwarda from the anbordinale porta in the Arat four 
montba of IBM ; but the tonnage outward for tbc Port oft Port St. George for that period is included in the atate- 
ment of ISIl-12. 

t One American, IS4 tons, in tai7; one Danish, lOtons, in 1821; and jme of 96 tons in 1830; one French, 24 tons, 
in 183 a • 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Return of the Number of Ships and the Amount of Tonnage which have entered in* 
wards, between the Years 1809 and 1830, at tli^ Ports of Bombay and Surat, from 
Countries beyond the Territories of the Three Presidencies, distinguishing the 
Countries from whence the Vessels came, and stating the Flag under whicli they 
sailed. i 


FROM . 

UNlThl) 

KINGUUM. 

FRANCE. 

AMERICA. 

HAMBURCk! 

1 

PORTUGAL. 

BKAiSILS. 

FLAGS . 

Biltiab. 

Preoeb. 


■|ySBSHUfilS&9 

T0T41«t 

YEARS. 

abipa. 

tnna. 

shipg. 

tona. 

•hip* 

ton^a 

ahipa i tuna. { 

abipa. 

Iona, 

abipa. 

Iona. 

1809-10 ... 

10 

IU.I8I 


, , 

1 

345 

... 1 i 1 

650 

1 

45fl 

1810-11 . 

12 

10,972 



2 

613 


.. 

1 

500 

1811—12. 

13 

11,399 


, , 

,• 




A 

2,700 

1812- 13. 

8 

7,936 

.. 

.. 

,, 

,, 



4 

2,424 

1813-14 . 

8 

H,O30 





: i 




1814-18 . 

1.1 

10,698 


.. 


.. 



1 

,500 

1815—16 . 

lA 

13.747 






^0 

0 

2,050 

I8ia--17 . 

33 

21.7!i0 

., 


0 

2,132 

.. 


fi 

3,:m 

Iki^ \k.. .... . 




9,fill 

11 

4,554 

' .. 1 3 

l,.'KI0 

.. 

H 

3,030 

181^10 .. 

4*16 

21.428 

0 

2,003 

20 

7t0ll 

•• i 1 •• 

7 

3^010 

1819—20. 

41 

26.!i;5 

5 

1.076 

1 

464 

.. I ; 1 

700 

2 

780 

1820-21. 

23 

lA.lAA 

1 

102 

•• 


.. . 1 

400 

a 

1,160 

1821 -22. 

21 

17,404 

1 

341 



1 




1822-23. 

22 

15.8(10 

A 

1,230 



' 





M . 

2C 

18,180 

3 

773 



1 ! 707 





1824 *5. 

31 

20'041 

3 


'i 

01 

1 i 707 





1825—26. 

32 

I8,4(U 

4 

1.404 

1 

215 

.. 1 .. 



2 

761 

1826-27. 

27 

15.013 

8 

1,861 

1 

IfiO 

1 i 





1827-28. 

55 

2.5.H84 

6 

l,9.'iri 

1 

220 

1 : 450 



1 

450 

1828- 29. 

71 

32p8{>9 

12 

3,039 

1 

229 

1 1 ' 343 



It 

372 

1820—30. 

40 

26,nH» 

4 

1,438 

. 1 

IH5 

i .. ' 3;.5 1 .. 


It 

183 


* All Hritiib, nerptone Dutch, of ilXt toD», in IN27. 

t 1«o liTiliah lu ]Si!i and ISStf, oi 372 and Ib3 tuin'. AU the othen i’urlugiicac, except lluee Biaxiliau iu 1H2, 
and I 82 H. 


FROM, 


CH 

N A. 



ISLE OF FRANCE AND 
BOl KBON. 

SIANILLA. 

NEVV.SOUTH 

WALES. 

CAFE OF 
GOOD 
no PH. 

FLAGS 

Britiab. j Porluniirar. 

TolAl.a 

Hritifili. 

! l^reiicb. 

Totai..* 

ToTAl..t 

HritiDli. 


YE.3RS 

sbtp» 

tOflN. 

tnna. 

dbips 

tOOM 

aliipH^ton»'«lup!( ton^ 

ohipA 

tOllif 

ithtp* 

tona. 

llUlp!) 

tuna. 

hbiptt 

toni. 

1809—10 

15 

12,010 

1 

216 

iU 

12,2.31 

, 




.. 


2 

484 





1810-11 

8 

5,794 



H 

5.794 

, 


.. 










1811-12 

7 

4,<^' 



7 

44)20 

5 

7!)2 



.A 

71*2 

2 

950 





1812- 13 

7 

4,321! 



t 

4.324 

.A 

i.5fiA 



6 

1685 







1813-14 

6 

4.476, 



G 

4,176 

3 

1512 



4 

i.iH7 







1814 1.5 

12 

B.23i! 

i 

3.M) 

13 

8,5K1 

2 

015 

•• 


2 

91.A 

1- 

7.-.0 


(.72 



1815-16 

9 

- 6 ; 2 ir>, 



9 

0,216 

4 

505i .. 


4 

505 







1816- 17 

11 

6,28 |l 



n 

rp.28i 

4 

8111 .. 


4 

HU 

1 

ri2.A 





J817—18 

12 

8,306: 

2 

Til 

14 

0,206 

7 

1251 



7 

12K2 

2 

1 la.') 





I»IB—10 

12 

8,H44’ 

3 

i2r)i 

lA 

KMHl.A 

H 

16t» 



H 

Il2i2 

1 

200 






12 

8.216 

3 

7J4 

laA 

O.OU) 

6 

1322 



0 

1.122 







1820—21 

H 

5,I.V4’ 

6 

mill 

13 

6,702 

5 

1502 



5 

im 


1810 



2 

fxm 

1821—22 

IM 

11.977! 

4 

KKlO 

22 

13,067 

6 

1712 



6 

1712 

2 

141 





1822-23 

14 

*J,02H' 

c 

17b(l 

20 

]0,N(f8 

8 

u.'il 



H 

14.51 

1 

447 



1 

199 

1823-24 

n 

6 , 00 . 5 ! 

3 

H.V1 

11 

6,K.V1 

H 

2119 

3 

723 

12 

3234 







1824-25 

ir, 

7,6!l2 

5 

IH14 

21 

U,HMi 

12 

3I|59 


.. 

13 

4051 







1825—2»l 

15 

10.273 

5 

1812 

20 

I2.0H5 

4 

476 

3 

al51 

7 

i«7 


250 

3 

1647 



1826-27 

22 


5 

2018 

27 

Jf>,73» 

8 

1097 

H 

631 

11 

1728 



1 

380 



1827—21, 

24 

14,912 


1836 

30 

16,748 

7 

iTITffl 

4 

513 

11 

J5IH 



1 

269 



I82H-29 

23 

15,447 

7 

2097 

30 

17,544 

2 

h09 

'• 

a. 

■2 

509 

.. 


1 

493 




if) 

13,516' 

0 

2080 

2A 

15,604 

5 

15H2 

3 

818 

H 

2460 



6 

2826 




* One Arab, 3r>0 (ooa, in 1821. 1 Two Daniab, 19S tuna, id 1813- M, and two in 1824—3^ of 184 tone. } Tw 

SpaDiab, in 1812, of bSOtoua, and une iu lB‘iliul2&Utuue, ,ihd one Arab, 7,tout, m ISIS, all tbs uibcr Biltiab. 
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RETOan of the Number of Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered inwards, between the 
Years 1809 and 1830, at th| Ports of Bombay and Surat— continued. 

_ _ i _ 


FROM.. 


MOZAMBIQUE AND COAST OF 
AFRICA. 


PENANG AND EASTWARDS. 


FLAGS... 

Briti.b. 

guc'se. 

Arab. 

Total. 

Britiab. 

Dutch mid P(ir> 
tugiicie. 

Arab and 
Pergtap. 

T 0 

T A L. 

"years 

shtpN.tnno 

■hip. 

tou* 

sWpa ton. 

Ahipg 

tOtt» 

sbipB lAUg 

gblpg 

tons. 

.bip. 

lopg. 

thipg. 

tUDg. 

IHIIU -10... 

5 

1405 





3 

40.S 

10 

2834 


’* 

. . 

,, 

9 

1842 

ISIO-II... 

6 

|.Vi6 




.. 

6 

h% 

6 

1029 



1 

111 

7 

1143 

iHii—1.:... 

a 

,240 





3 

210 

0 

Ttit 




.. 

6 

781 

1NI2—13... 

4 

!315 




.. 

4 

313 

11 

4HIG 



i* 

318 

12 

3104 

IRIS"—14. • • 

6 

|75H 





6 

73H 

7 

2038 

.. 




7 

2738 

INI4 l.s... 

3 

!24'i 



.. 


3 

249 

7 

20*H» 



2 

979 

9 

8078 

1813'•10.., 

6 

1 6i>ri 




.. 


4i(i5 

7 

2211 




,, 

7 

2214 

1816-17... 

4 

302 



*1 

106 

.3 

668 

4 

666 




.. 

4 

C6tf 

1N17—18... 

2 

'216 



1 

0(8) 

3 

816 

6 

1317 




,, 

6 

1317 

1918—10... 

7 

‘♦‘•6 





7 

9!16 

11 

4532 



.. 


H 

4.532 

1B19>2I).. 

2 

,230 

.. 




2 

250 

14 

3171 



1 

353 

15 

3827 

1820-21... 

2 





.. 

2 

21.7 

15 

4isai .. 




15 

4482 

1821—32... 

6 

416 

4 




6 

410 

19 

6o;u 

.. 

P.ir 


i 

• 

203 

20 

6282 

|H22-2:t.. . 

2 

IKI 





2 

181 

12 

3;>9l 

I 

171 

•• 

,. 

13 

3165 

1823 - 21... 

3 

013 

1 





3 

013 

10 

2779 

1 1 171 

Dutch. 

I 

380 

t 

12 

3330 

1824 25... 

4 

323 

1 

171 



.5 

690 

9 

M36 

I 

arrfi 

1 

308 

11 

2191 

lK2f) 26... 

1 

2.11 

1 

200 

3 

m 

.1 

721 

6 

1273 


,, 

2 

ftOO 

H 

1773 

iMii,—27... 

2 

306 





2 

300 

K 

1756 

3 

579 



n 

2:135 

1827—2H... 

1 

, 3.1 



i 

irHi 

2 

133 

7 

2201 


1H4 

2 

48*1 

10 

2806 

lH2M—2*1... 

.1 

423 

1 

M 

.. 

•• 

4 

.■>1? 11 


2 

303 

i 

000 

14 

4339 

182<>— 

2 

233 

1 

1331 .. 


3 

368 

\ 13 

4H13' .. 


4 

1171 

19 

3316 


FKOR.. 


CEYLON I ARABIAN AND PERSIAN GULFS. 


KLAUS.! Biitinb. 


VKAUS eUipit 

5 

)o.i - n\ 

I*sl2-13] 
lrtJ3 - 14| 


1HI7-1K 


1820 - 21 
1 H 21 --22 
1822-23! 


1823 24 


1824—23! 


182.*)-201 
1826-27 


I827-2H 
1H2K—2U{ 
1826—301 


I 


tOilK. 

ri3(>, 5 

2,1‘.Pi; u> 

T!**!. 7 

11371 8 

JIS.'i' 6 

U\u. 3 

-IlM, 3 


r,3r,* 

837! 

l,ni8i 

3Ul 


.130> 

b8H! 

103! 


133 


1.02 ij 


1.079 

418 


6.30 

783 

1,333 


UOA. I)AMAU>. 
ANU DIU. 


} 

*1. 1 

Britiali. 

FicntU > 

Htid j 

Tu)ki»h 1 
and ! 

Arab. 1 

To'ial. 

Total.* 

Or 

Te 

.J.. ! 

t "MN. hlup'^l tODfl. . 

0 1 Kcrbi 

•hip(i,toiu'gliiu»l 

uu. 

Uinsi.-thiub ‘ 

tons, bhip* 

toiic. j 

bllipH 

toiib. 

1‘bipg! 

fl/lO 

IJ 

3.758 

• • 1 



J 

16 ' 


•i7 1 

6.110; 



7S 1 

2,122 

22 i 

.5,600 

.. 




IH 

3.:H3 

40 

0,039 

I 

108 

‘13 1 

70'’ 

8 I 

1,091 

1 



•• 1 

20 ! 

4.073, 

31 . 

6 •lot! 



81 ' 

9.17 

10 ; 

5,110 




••! 

17 ! 

2.r»77 

36 

7,696, 



85 

‘♦S » 

1:1 

4,(>85 

• [ 

.• ( 


. > 

2-i 

3.286‘ 

35 

7^171' 

.. 1 


72 1 

466 

17 



• • 1 


.. ‘ 

IS 

i,(i.ir) 

32 I 

6,675 



76 

419 

19 

5,53'i 


.. 1 


1 

M 

1.068 

33 

6,604 



84 

i 

6:16, 

15 

4,628 



Turkigli. i 
2 356 

14 

! 

1.90s 

31 

«.9I0 



106 

K17. 

a2 

7.403 


.. 


:too 

12 

1.105 

35 

8,H0H 

I ' 

:io(i 

139 

1,028 

32 

10,816 


.. 



10 

J.«m 

42 

12,544 



118 

341, 

30 

l**,o5y 



•• 

.. 

Pi 

I.'JKO 

51 

11,545 

1 

54V 

I4S; 

1 

.155' 

30 

1 i.n-ii 

Diitrb. 

1 1 300 

• 

1 

13 

2,334 

44 

l4,.'i.'>S 


.. 

lit 

.IRK, 

a'.i 

io.:i()7 



2 

862 

10 

2,172 

41 

13.311 



123 

lO.li 

26 

0,558 

' 


” 

• • 

18 

4,292 

45 

14J7I 

1 

170 

120 

.a.J 

22 

7.4!W 

French. 
1 1 216 

I 


IS 

5,739 

43 

13AIU 

1 

400 

116 

1 

i 

j 

i,02i' 

9 

'L-MS 

Spanigh. 
1 1 212 

,, 


U 

4,518 

23 

7.064 

1 

300 

1 

no. 

i 

1,»79 

7 

2,311 

American 
1 1 204 

• 

i .. 

9 

3.500 

17 

6,029 

2 

4.50 

1 

' 107 

418, 

11 

4,328 



•• 


12 

0 1,768 

23 

6,011(1 

1 

214 

117 

1 

1 

030 

18 

6.84r 

Du 

2 

Kb. 

SIH 

! 

, 1 

1 7U« 

8 

2.133 

*a 

9,097 

1 

m 

' 152 

7k:i 

IH 

<i,7BI 

1 

2381 .. 

1 •• 

16 

2,.*»89 

2» 

0,,595 

2 

1 431 

17.> 

1,3.15 

18 

5.201 

2 

4K0| .. 


H 1 2,569 

28 

8,201 

2 

60U 

152 


long. 

34,300 

30.847 

20.251 

30.481 

25,245 

J2.J84 

33.280 


4.1.800 

30,804 

65,409 

61.240 


46,T*M) 

34.292 

48.118 


! 48,180 


47.031 


45.005 

44,729 


One Uritigli, 282 tooR, iu lS3o. All tbv' tftben Purtugaese. 
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ORIENTAL COMMENCE. 


Retdbn of the Number of SMps and the Amount of Tonnage which have cleared out¬ 
wards, between the Years 1809 and J830, fronf the Ports of Bombay and Surat, te 
Countries beyond the Territories of tiie Three Presidencies. 


TO. 

UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

FKANCE. 

AMERICA. 

BRAZILS. 



0 it 

I N A. 


Ft AGS... 

British. 

Fn 

inch. 

Aniei icftu. 

Total.* 

British. ^ 

Bertuguese. 

Total. 

YBAKS. 

ships. 

ions. ' 

ships 

tons. 

ships. 

toi.s. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ship*. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1809-10.. 

1.3 

10.0.38 , 



1 

345 

1 

450 

15 

12,93; 


IS 

12,934 

1810—11.. 

8 

.5,217 1 


.. 



‘ 2 

900 

14 

12,827 

• .. 


14 

12,827 

IHIl- 12.. 

4 

2.320 1 





5 

30.M) 

25 

17,789 



25 

I7.7MJ 

1812-13.. 

2 

1.297 ; 



.. 

. , 

3 

1824 

13 

13,6!I2 



13 

1.3,Gtf2 

1813-14.. 

10 


.. 



.. 

,, 


10 

19,572 



10 

10.572 

1814—1.5.. 

11 

0,997 i 


.. 

,, 

,, 

1 

»HK» 

ii 

10.811 

. 


12 

10,811 

1815-16.. 

13 

9,488 ! 




.. 

3 

ll^O 

20 

16,476 

1 

turn 

21 

17.670 

1816-17.. 

12 

5.431 . 



3 

1257 

3 

l(i7.') 

19 

16.270 

3 

1746 

22 

18,622 

1817-18.. 

28 

I2,U>I ' 

5 

2282 

9 

.3152 

5 

2G0O 

19 

17.310 



in 

17.310 

1818—19 . 

41 

19,12G 

G 

2401 

19 

0021 

7 

2!M»5 

20 

J H.'iOO 

4 

1950 

24 

20.8;t0 

1819-20.. 

51 

11.187 

5 

tm 

5 

1240 

2 

7“0 

16 

10.213 

1 

4>U0 

17 

10.813 

1820 -21.. 

17 

7,.59.5 

1 

162 



1 

300 

7 

6,540 

6 

I»:i6 

12 

8.4 7U 

1821 22.. 

16 

7,9:19 ! 


II , ^ 





23 

19,410 

1 

(irHI 

24 

20,01G 

1822- 25.. 

24 

1.3,713 ■ 

2 

404 



.. 


2.3 

19,392 

2 

470 

25 

19,802 

]H23> >24.. 

23 

11,731 ' 

1 

234 1 



• • 


17 

JM19 



17 

15^419 

1824—^.. 

28 

' 



1 

91 



2.S 

17,121 

•i 

KHIO 

30t 

18,854 

1825-26,. 

54 

13,4.m 

2 

K4G 

2 

•119 



20 

1.3,50.1 

.3 

1820 

23 

I7i.383 

1826 -27.. 

29 

' 

1 

2.10 





:is 

20,422 

1 

300 

39 

26,722 

1827 - 28.. 

4C 

17.712 

1 

012 



1 


32 

2S,5m1 

b 

2100 

.37 

27,690 

1828 -29.. 

ra 

21,001 ; 

3 

1275 





30 

21.I3H 

G 

1503 

30 

2.5.731 

IH'iO'- 30.. 

34 

I.5,.559 

4 

12H5 


1H5: 

2 

iih 

29 

24.I7U 

3 

1230 

32 1 

25,709 


* One nntrh. of 450 tnnK. to Haoibnrg, in I Hil ; ami uuo Brilii-li of 511 tniiH, to ( Ijbraltar, in )si4; and oiio Braiilian 
of 4MI toiKi in ISIH, ami two Britiob, of 5'.l5 toi.o, l» Broailo ; all nthpra to Brazila and l‘nrtu!tal. 

t Tnn BortuKiiem* Tuaarla, ol 100 tuna and 70li tons, snilvd to Portugal, in IHI7 and |s|ii; two Arab Tvsscbi. of 'dO 
tons. aail«d to Onina, in I SI I. 


TO. 

ISLE OF FRANCE AND BOURBON. 

MUSAMBiQUB AND COAST OF AFiUC-\. 

FLAGS... 

British. 

Fii 

Itch. 

Total.* 

British. 

I'urtugutiae. 

Arab. 

Total, t 

YEARS. 

vhipa. 

tons. 

•him.' tuiif. 

ships. 

tons. 

•hipa. 

toiia. 

ship*. 

tons. 

sliipa. 

[ tons. 

ahipa. 

tnilH 

1869-10.. 






,, 

4 

lOlS* 

1 

60 

.. 

1 •* 

5 

445 

1810-11.. 

2 


.. 


2 

426 

5 

415 





6 

415 

ISII- 12.. 

4 

.320 



4 

520 

5 

297 



• 

.. 

A 

297 

1812-15.. 

to 

4(»K 



12 

4656 

5 

047 

• • A 

.. 

1 

GO 

0 

713 

1813-14.. 

2 

572 



2 

372 

4 

319 



• « 


4 

349 

1814..15.. 






,, 

6 

m 

.. 


1 

H3 

7 

776 

181.5-16.. 

3 

•iso 



3 

450 

0 

665 




• * 

0 

665 

1816-17.. 

4 

m 

•m 

.. 

4 

504 

0 

674 




•• 

G 

074 

1817-18.. 

7 

1548 



7 

1548 

0 

451 




.. 

6 

431 

1818-19.. 

10 

2000 



10 

2000 

( 5 

51.5 





b 

513 

1810 20.. 

4 

007 



4 

607 

6 

631 





6 

631 

1820^21.. 

3 

418 



3 

418 

0 

iriTi 



1 

347 

10 

1472 

1821-22.. 

8 

23^14 



6 

2344 

10 

1153 





10 

1135 

1822- 23.. 

7 

}m 

.,2 

610 

9 

1927 

3 

275 




.. 

3 

275 

182.5-41.. 

0 

1673 

2 

601 

10 

2274 

0 

609 

i 

201 


*. 

S 

1160 

1824- 25.. 

] 

171 

1 

216 

2 

387 

5 

412 

I 

92 

) 

12 

7 

646 

1825—26.. 

3 

362 

2 

517 

7 

11;^ 

4 

322 



1 

.Ml 

5 

572 

1826-27.. 

3 

374 

I 

l.'tS 

4 

527 

5 

220 



1 

166 

T 

MO 

]827-~21.e 

,3 

396 

4 

698 

7 

1094 

0 

612 



.. 


6 

612 

1828—2r.. 

6 

2146 



6 

214H 



2 

313 



3 

313 

1829-30.. 

10 

3050 

i 

332 

11 

S38'5 

3 

■iio 

- “_ 

_ .. 

i 

7.3 

4 

291 


* Two Utnlab and PortaeuciK*. <>fUSO toza, uilod to Boarbon, in lsl3; and two Arab sbipa, of 474 tons, in IMSC, ut 
two Spaniih abin, of 9M tons, nod one of 242 tono, uulod to Manilla, in IHU and IS24. 

4 Tbti’e BrituA oliips, of 754 tons, aaik-d to Now Smilli iVaIra, and two to the Cape of Good Hope from Bouibon,! 
1(136; and one Kreu^ shi|i, of 200 tons, to Airiet, in IS27. 
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NausER of Ships and Amouul: of Tonnage cleared outwards from the Ports of Bombay 
and Surat, between 1809 aid 1830— continued. 


T 0. 


P.K N A 

N G A N D 

E A S 


mil 


French* 



FLAGS. 


American* 
PaAinb, and 

Dutch. 


■■ 


Portuguese. 



YEARS. 

•bipd 

tons. 

«Vp* 

tons. 

ships 

tons. 

I809--10. 

tf 

2U5U 

1 

21* 

•• 


IS10~-1|. 

6 

line 





1811-12. 

n 

.1322 





iHt2 - i:i. 

9 

ai5K 





I(tl3^l4. 

0 

2729 





]Hl|-~t5. 

8 

2403 





. 

6 

191L 





1A10—17. 

9 

2173 





1H17-IH. 

r> 

1347 








Atnciican. 



i8ia-t». 

0 

1331 

2 

914 



1819-20. 

Ki 

4.8r> 





1K20—21. 

14 

4340 



1 

30U 

1811-12 . 

18 

5700 





1H22--23. 

7 

1K73 

1 

171 



1X23 24. 

4 

730 

1 

171 



1824—l.'i. 

12 

2183 

.. 




182,8-20. 

7 

1308 

•• 


•• 





Frcncli. 



1926—27. 

r, 

1151 


341 



1827-28. 

12 

.337* 



2 

4.^4 




American. 



1828 -20. 

10 

27IW 

1 

22V 

2 

303 

1K29—30. 

14 

4(141 



a 

480 


T W A R D R. 

CEYLON. 

Arab and 
Fenian. 

Tota l. 

Britiab. 

Tota l.* 

sitins 

tons. 

bhips 

^tons. 


tons. 

abipa 

Iona. 

2 

300 

12 

2.W* 

n 

941 

7 

041 

Persian. 







> 

284 

7 

1480 

13 

1750 

13 

17*6 

Arab. 







.1 

805 

13 

3830 

5 

GOO 

5 




9 

3158 

3 

205 

3 

290 



9 

2729 

7 

938 

7 

938 



8 

2463 

3 

471 

3 

471 



6 

liyi 

3 

225 

3 

22* 



9 

2173 

5 

767 

5 

767 



6 

1547 

4 

H95 

4 

89* 



K 

2246 • 

1 

180 

1 

180 

1 

222 

17 

4007 

3 

400 

9 

400 

1 

303 

10 

3049 

4 

022 

4 

922 



18 

.6766 

4 

469 

4 

469 

2 

^lO 

10 

2<HI4 

2 

125 

2 

120 

2 

030 

7 

1557 

3 

33* 

HI 

626 

1 

SOH 

13 

2491 

4 

640 

n 

649 

3 

1274 

10 

2582 

2 

214 

2 

214 



7 

1792 

3 

211 

B 

421 

2* 

632 

10 

4141 

H 

3.57 

i 

3*7 


350 

14 

3050 

H 

ni8 

H 

1318 

2 

501 

IK 

50K9 

H 

1462 

n 

1462 


* One French, I tons in ]R'24, and one Dntcli) 910 tons in 1H97* 









GUA. 

lAMACN. 



TO. 

AKABIVN AND 

PERSIAN GULFS. 

AND Dill. 







1 





GRAND TOTAL. 

FLAGS.... 

Britinh. 

Aral). 

Totai... 

ToTAL.t 




ships. 

‘nns. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tans. 

pa. 

tons. 

•hips 

tons. 

1800-10. 

17 

5:>42 

17 

2220 

34 

7108 



88 

3.5*800 

1810^11. 

7 

ion 

12 

1479 

22 

.7880 

1 

108 

74 

27,047 

IHfl 12. 

10 

2;h7 

‘>l 

2040 

31 

5127 


• • 

93 

35*089 

1812—13. 

9 

2539 

2.5 

5804 


8313 



89 

31,170 

1813—14. 

10 

4525 

17 

1!I7S) 

3T 

6.6U4 



7.6 

V7A4V 

1814-15. 

10 

3101 

14 

2800 

24 

0207 



60 

38,387 

ISIS-10. 

14 

3970 

17 

201i0 

31 

00.70 



80 

30,005 

181G-17. 

10 

3-189 

10 

9234 

3V 

0123 



90 

3G.084 

1817—18. 

21 

(i374 

i.i 

10.74 

34 

740H 

i 

4M 

195 

40*994 

1818—19. 

Vi* 

oiHo 

0 

1.543 

27 

7779 

2 

300 

150 

63,(Mil 

1819—20. 

20 

5740 

7 

1097 

97 

6837 

3 

794 

119 

49.703 

1820- 21. 

91 

0258 

5 

720 

20 

• 0978 

2 

330 

92 

31*709 

1821—22. 

21 

0707 

9 

2830 

31 

9UV8 

3 

in*8 

\H 

48,6*3 

1822—23. 

18 

5780 

10 

2500 

98 

82&G 

4 

IKK) 

no 

48.6V7 

1823 24. 

7 

9003 

13 

4301 

20 

6304 

2 

HOO 

0.1 

4b,.750 

1824—2*. 

4 

10.33 

11 

2341 

10 

3734 

5 

1V04 

100 

40,800 

1895—20. 

11 

32(» 

10 

2403 

91 

5008 

1 

200 

107 

44,405 

1826 27. 

8 

2390 

7 

soil 

10 

*S6I 

4 

lovo 

119 

47,478 

1827-28. 

10 

9990 

6 

1328 

18 

4643 

5 

808 

14V 

*8,*M 

1828 29. 

7 

1779 

11 

9572 

19 

440* 

4 

118V 

m 

64,083 

1820—30. 

13 

2877 

6 

1596 

19 

4473 

4 

1128 

141 

8S,V74 


* Two AmerieuM, of 160 uid ISO tom, tn 1817 and 1818; one Dutoh, of 380 tana, In 1838, and two Frencb, of 91 and 
lU ton*, in 1818 and 181B« three Fenian, of 7lliltone, in 1811; and oneTurUab. of 291loaa,iB 1811. 
t One Britiab, of I0G torn, is 1819; all the olhora Furtuguoao. 






























































































































of Ships and Amount of Tonnage Entered Inwards at the Port of Calcutta— continued. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 
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oniENTAL COMMKRCE, 


An Account of tlic Number of Vessels, and Amount of their Tonnage entered inwards, 
at Ports of the United Kingdom, from Places, bo6h British and Foreign, Eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope, from 1817 th 1833, incl usive. _ 











Portsmouth ai 

YEAR 8. 

Lmidoo. 

Rriittol. 

Liverp(K)Ie 

litill. 

Gown. 



toaa. 

■hips. 

tons. 

■hips. 

tona. 

abipa. 

f tona. 

■bip«. 1 tons. 

IH17.. 

115 

72,811 



17 

7,900 



Port 

imouth. 

181(1...... 

147 

85,705 

1 

484 

33 

11,627 

1 

1072 

1 

750 

1819... 

1.36 

84,640 

.. 

.. 

39 

10,160 

1 

415 


681 

J880... 

121 

76,161 

1 

4X7 

22 

9,283 

2 

7.'>0 


510 


105 

70,222 



10 

4,630 

i 

352 

1 

12(K) 

.. 

90 

60.752 

,, 

.. 

11 

4,836 



1 

2200 

.. 

no 

75,843 


, , 

12 






.. 

133 

79»329 

,, 


14 

6,111 



1 

077 










towos. 

.. 

no 

71,111 



15 

6.139 

.. 


1 

61 

1836..... 

175 

93,773 

,, 

,, 

17 






.. 

IHO 

9H,9R2 

.. 

.. 

22 

7,7.14 

1 

310 

1 

336 

.. 

207 

101,258 



2H 

!>.764 





.. 

211 

106,130 

3 

I(Vi3 

41 

14,636 

1 

460 



.. 

xir 

108.219 

3 

nio 

:» 

11.H57 

1 

147 



1831... 

Xlp 

103,566 

4 

1127 

47 

16,524 


, 

Plymoutli. 

1H33.. 

21? 

103,677 

6 

2(HI5 

63 

21.374 

Riilofonl. 

1 

275 

.. 

190 

97,927 

1 

em 

63 

21,921 

1 

302 




YEARS. 

(irt^enock. 

Lrith. 

Glasgow. 

Total. 


■hips. 

tUT>«. 

aUipi. 

tons. 

■Iiipa. 

tons. 

ahipB. 

tons. 

1817. 

X 

775 



.. 


134 

80,086 

1818.......... 

3 

13S2 


., 


.. 

IH7 

101,110 

1819. 

5 

XOKl 


.. 

i 

a336 

183 

104,266 

1820. 

3 

1178 

.. 


1 

435 

151 

88,714 

1821. 

1 

582» 

1 

260 


•• 

119 

77,216 

IH22. 

1 

3Hl 


.. 

•• 


10 J 

68.169 

H23. 

1 

3H1 


.. 



123 

81.8.15 

1824. 

1 

381 


260 

•• 


1.50 

H6.7.*|8 

1825. 


.. 


.. 



132 

77,311 

1826. 

4 

1218 

.. 




190 

101,683 

1827*. 

3 

930 

3 

969 

* 

7U 

213 

110,239 

1828. 

6 

1G14 

1 

142 

6 

1712 

XI7 

114,.120 

1829. 

3 

1065 

1 

38 .H 

» 

1704 

266 

124,782 

IHliO. 

1 

240 

2 

416 

4 

1348 

2(;3 

12.3,385 

1831. 

V 

2316 

1 

442 

6 

1868 

28.1 

126,143 

.. 

7 

2003 

4 

951 

4 

1104 

.*102 

I3t,5:i4 

1833. 

6 

2092 



4 

1345 

_ 

121,191 


* lu 18X9, one sbip of S40, arrived at BeUaat g and in 18X7. one of X34 tonii, arrived at Cbicbeiter, 


Sbippiko employed in the Trade of the United Kingdom and Places East of the Cape of 
.Good Hope, from 1820 to 1840, inclusive, and includiu;; Ht. Helena and A scensi on. 

ST. HELENA AND AST. ENSlO'N. 


YEARS. 


1 

N W A R » S. 



0 U T W 

ARDS. 


Jlrittsh. 1 

Fiireisn. 

Totau 

RritUb. 

Koroigii. 

Toial. 


■hips. I 

tuna. 1 

Bhipa.j tons. 

ahipa. 

tooa. 

ships. 

7 

tons. 

18.1.') 

ships. 

Iona. 

ships. 

7 

tons. 

1835 

1821. 

S' ' 

467 

.. 1 .. 

1 

407 

2 

816 



1 

810 

1822. 

1623. 

2 ■ 

477 

270 

;; 1 

2 

477 

6 

1 

1536 

781 

951 



6 

2 

4 

1530 

781 

061 

1895. 

2 1 

.. 1 

2 

270 

2 

767 



2 

767 

18^. 

1 

i 1 

185 

.. 1 .. 

1 

185 

3 

6 

609 

1867 



3 

6 

669 

18<7 


i 


2 

358 

. 

.. ; 2 

35H 


2 . 

W':j 

' 

2 

599 

3 

631 


.. I .9 

634 


M2 


1 

142 

a 

01.1 


8 

615 

1831. 

! 



6 

1154 


.. 1 C 

1104 


' 





2 

2H3 


•• , ^ 

2b3 


.. 1 


.. 1 .. 



3 

622 

.. 

.. 3 

622 


I 2 > 

^2 

.. i .. 

2 

sine 

^ 12 

2158 



12 

2158 

iHr5. 

;; 

.. 1 • 


9 

5 

1399 

967 





1837... 

IM38. 

' ’i* 

306 

! .. 


306 

12 

7 

1611 

27 6G 





1830. 

1 2 

.. 

4.52 


2 

452 

7 

717 





JMO. 

' .. i 
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Sbifping employed in the Trade of the United Kingdom, &c.— continued. 


tiA PRiTj p's.* 


YEARS. 

1 N \V A B 0 8. 

OUTWARDS. 

Hrilidi. 

Porciga. 

Total. 

Brituh. 

Fureign. 

Tot.l. 


•bips. 

tons. 

lAip,. 

tPM. 

shipfi. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1890.... 

e 

3.332 



0 

2,332 

2 

753 



3 

753 

1891. 

5 

2,192 



5 

3,134 

S 

933 

i 

377 

3 

1,810 

1899. 

4 

1.690 


.. 

4 

1.600 

1 

404 



1 

494 

1823. 

3 

P.iirs 

1 

198 

4 

1,473 

J 

*471 



1 

471 

1824. 

0 

S,1U7 



6 

2,197 

5 

1,833 



5 

1.823 

1895. 

1 

3.150 



7 

2,150 

9 

3,018 



9 

3.«ia 

I»2fl. 

24 

• 6.039 

. 


34 • 

6.632 

90 

6,105 



Sf) 

6,105 

1897. 

21 

0.018 



!il 

6,018 

30 

8,344 



30 

8344 

1828. 

47 

13.653 



47 

13,053 

38 

8,430 



28 

8,430 

1899. 

41 

13,824 



41 

12.824 

27 

6,391 



37 

6,391 

1830. 

55 

17.189 



55 

17,189 

33 

8,030 



33 

8,036 

1831. 

1 60 

19,315 

., 

. 

09 

19,315 

28 

8,067 



88 

8,067 

iwia . 

i 64 

17,387 



61 

17,987 

55 

16,240 



55 

16,246 

jk:w. 

I 70 

10,792 



70 

19,728 

58 

10,339 



58 

16,389 

1834. 

! 75 

80,909 



75 

20,909 

33 

0.199 



33 

9,ios 

1835. 

»0 

21,158 





40 

10,710 





1836. 


17,69U 





06 

18.570 





1837. 

I 

30,310 





53 

U,8% 





1838. 

' 73 

21.7.10 




.. 

59 

1M76 





1839. 

H3 

23,523 




. 

46 

13,567 





IKIO. 

H3 

21.420 





63 

17,011 






*■ One Jliiiihb «liip tf.tiieU ill 18.*U to Inlo of BourboH, mid three torngii ahipa in •1837 and 1839~tanuage of the 
f<mT 1075 toiiH. Twelve British shipSy 2084 tons, sailed to Madagascar from I83C to 1840, inolosiva, and two arrived 
of 4(Hi tons. 


K A S T I NIMA COMPANY'S TERRITORIES AND CEYLON. 




1 

N W 

1 K D 8. 



« U T W 

ARDS. 



Britibh. 

Koreign. 

Tot A L. 

British. 

Foreign. 

^2001 


ships. 

tans. 

ships. 

tuns. 


tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tong. 

q3J5I 


1820. 

132 

7H,H48 



1.19 

78,318 

92 

51,133 

,« 




182!. 

81 

41,588 



81 

41,.58H 

75 

40.641 





1H22. 

72. 

37,050 



72 

37,956 

89 

46.093 



82 

46,093 

1823. 

87 

48,325 



87 

48,.195 

95 

48,080 


, , 

95 

48.080 

1824. 

100 

48,066 

1 

35*0 

101 

49,010 

02 

48,209 



92 

48,999 

1825. 

HO 

43,069 



80 

43,069 

116 

54,:i35 



116 

54,.135 

1820. 

123 

.58,943 



123 

58,943 

190 

.53.273 



120 

53,273 

1827. 

136 

.59 734 



130 

.59,734 

17« 

71,811 

i 

310 

17i 

72,197 

1898. 

140 

fi.1.131 



149 

Git,131 

184 

78.125 



1K4 

78,125 

1829. 

165 

71,011 



165 

71,911 

19.5 

54,383 



125 

54,885 

1830. 

UK 




148 

«i5,404 

141 

.Mi,(>05 



141 

59,005 

H1l. 

IMI 

6.i 566 



150 

63,566 

137 

59,791 

.. 


137 

39,721 

I««. 

108 

72.895 



108 

72,895 

103 

8.5,260 



193 

8.5,260 

1833. 

IH2 

76,8911 



182 

7i;,»2ii 

204 

83,760 



2<)4 

83,709 

18.14. 

180 

7.5,461 

.. 


186 

75,461 

197 

9U.H33 



197 

00,833 

183.5. 

216 

89.149 


•.. 

216 

80,449 

919 

90,157 



219 

96.157 

1836. 

928 

97.371 

.. 


298 

97,371 

907 

117,784 



207 

I17,7M 

1837. 

289 

119.069 



982 

119.069 

231 

106,927 



931 

iaS,!l-77 

IH38. . 

233 

106,004 



933 

106,001 

243 

117,824 



243 

117,824 

. 

310 

iW,4Htt 



310 

138,486 

264 

12.5,620 



264 

185,690 

1810. 

( 9hS 

137,8831 .. 


288 

137,883 

379 

178,834 

1 

370 

380 

179,204 


CHINA. 


YEARS. 



N W 

A H D 8. • 



O i' T W A R D S. 


Biitiih. 

Foreign. 

Ten A I.. 

iirituli. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1820....,... 

ships. 

s3 

tous. 

3,946 

99,059 

ships. 

ton.. 

ships. 

a 

tons. 

3,!M6 

99,05ft 

ships. 

13 

tons. 

16.727 

27,174 

27,00!! 

90,128 

30,002 

96,018 

35,087 

96,026 

30.385 

98,5.57 

91,033 

silips. 

4 

tons. 

1,405 

340 

ships. 

17 

91 

cons. 

18,139 

27,514 

1821.. 

94 



m 


I 




m 


1893 . 


97.319 

98,270 




27i3l9 

98,270 


260 

642 


20*388 
30,644 
* 26.018 
35,427 
96.359 
31.0.10 

1824. 



.. 


23 



1895. 

20 

93 

29 

25 






21 

30 

1890 . 

27^824 

35,977 



9| 

20 

25 

27'R24 

35,977 

90 

1 

340 

1897. 



29 

1 

326 


I89H. 




645 

25 

1899. 

271915 

27.782 



27i9I5 

27.782 


99 

2&,557 

1830. 

92 



92 

16 

2 

780 

18 

3r,899 

1831. 





1,196 

m 

1.087 

95 

1839. 







94^648 

2 


J833. 



!!» 







J834. 





30 

99.308 

35.427 

40,686 

32,212 

32,333 

96,961 

20,0.56 

8.887 

91,918 

94,0!)9 

17,604 

16,175 

10,404 

2,919 

4 

1.476 

3,803 

4,885 

879 

1,510 

1,113 

1,082 



1835. 






Q 



1836. 

80 

09 

58 

47 

31 



t •• 


13 

50 

28^984 

18,566 

1837.. 




62 

58 

47 

3i 

m 


1838.. 





34 

21 

13 

183ft.. 





11,517 

4,024 

mo. 

20^056 

.. 


3 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Sritpiho employed in the Trade of the Unit ed Kingdom, &c.— continued , 
SUHA.TAA AND T^AVA. 


YEARS. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 


Britiab. 

Forei^. 

Total. 

Britiab. 

Pornisrn. 

Total. 


■bipa. 

tona. 

shim* 

Iona. 

■bip.. 

tOD8. 

ship*. 

tona. 

aliipa. 

tona. 

Abipa. 

tona. 

1830. 

G 

2293 

1 

370 

7 

2863 

4 

1,736 

3 

833 

7 

2,573 


3 

1461 



a 

1461 



2 

040 

2 

640 

[ u V i* mMUM44M4UUi 

2 

858 



2 


1 

aiS 

' 4 

1348 

5 

1,704 

1H33... 

2 

1053 



2 

Hr .-vH 

4 

062 

3 

B74 

7 

1.936 

1824. 

8 

3073 



8 

Hu 'IH 

3 


1 

4.i0 

4 

1,146 

1835. 

2 

863 



2 

HIr fffl 

6 

» 1,484 

' 4 

1421 

10 

2,903 

1820. 

2 

723 



2 

^HtEH 

7 

2.296 

2 

988 

9 

3,284 

1827. 

4 

isao 



4 

mH 

3 

888 

0 

875 

5 

1,703 

1828. 

4 

1303 



4 

1303 

5 

1,381 

3 

loai 

8 

2,412 

1829. 

2 

499 


,, 

2 

490 

* 

259 

6 

2141 

7 

2,400 

1830. 

a 

1180 

1 

370 

4 

1539 

2 

677 

1 

459 

3 

1.036 

1831. 

2 

B83 



2 

N83 

12 

3,303 

4 

1287 

16 

4,792 

1832. 

2 

600 

3 

1342 

h 

1942 

8 

1,853 

2 

802 

10 

2,657 

1833. 

5 

1484 

4 

1460 

9 

2044 

n 

2,461 

4 

31 .4 

23 

7.633 

1831. 

5 

1901 

2 

584 

7 

2485 

12 

3,043 

4 


16 

4.66H 

1835. 

7 

2335 

1 

389 

8 

milm 

17 

5,026 

3 

m 

20 

3.999 

.. 

3 

lh73 

3 

1007 

6 

H-kH 

H 

4,:ttr> 

4- 

1148 

18 

3,483 

1837. 

5 

1848 

1 

380 

6 


H 

2,’18 

1 

259 

9 

2,977 

1838. 

5 

1876 

3 

1302 

8 

32<» 

31 

10,905 

4 

1211 

35 

13,136 

1839. 

20 

8920 

3 

HI4 

23 

9734 

14 

[ 4,432 

3 

19U 

19 

6,344 

1840. 

14 

G458 

3 

1019 

17 

6477 

20 

iWT 

4 

1122 

21 

7.499 


NEW SOUTH 

WALKS 

5 N D 

VAN 

D 1 E M E 

N ’S 

LAND. 


YEARS. 

INWARDS. 


O 

U T W A R D S. 



Britiah. 

Forfifft). 

Totai.. 

Britiah. 

Foreiffn. 

TorAL. 


•Iiips. 

tona. 

abipa. 

tona. 

abipa. 

tona. 

abina. 

Uma. 

abipa. 

Ions. 

abipa* 

tona. 

1830. ...a. 

3 

1,291 



3 

1.291 

9 

2,823 




2,82: 

1821. 

4 

1..149 



4 

1,349 

16 

4,842 



10 

4.H4J 

1822. 

5 

1,706 



3 

1,706 

36 

n,70i 



36 

11,7(M 

1823. 

II 

3,NH3 



11 

3,883 

35 

12,737 



35 

U,737 

.. 

12 

3,968 



12 

3,9<}8 

30 

11,349 



30 

11,139 

1823. 

12 

.1,971 



12 

3.971 

42 

15,576 



42 

13,576 

. ...a 

21 

7.582 



21 

7.3H2 

36 

12,196 



46 

12,496 

1827. 

19 

5,439 



i» 

3,439 

63 

23,019 



63 

23,019 

1628. 


c.ro7 



20 

C.707 

80 

2b, 122 



80 

28,122 

1829. 


8,970 



30 

8,970 

81 

28.719 



81 

2H,7Ii 

1830. 

26 

S,<i68 



20 

K,0l}8 

63 

22,587 



65 

22,5K: 

1831. 

33 

11,875 



33 

11,875 

78 

27,673 



78 

27.62r 

1832. 

38 

12,231 



38 

12,231 

H9 

30,494 



89 

.10,49>: 

1833. 

42 

13.407 



42 

1.1,407 

95 

30,926 



93 

30.921 

.. 

42 

12,400 



42 

12,400 

itO 

29,567 



90 

29.361 

.. 

49 

16,019 




16.019 

102 

.15,919 



iU2 

33,91! 

1836 .. 

59 

19,195 




19,193 

107 

36,788 



107 

36701' 

1837. 

63 

18,846 




18,846 

128 

47,240 



128 

47.24( 

1838. 

li# 

22,502 




22,592 

193 

78,362 



195 

78,.1Gi 

1839. 

73 

22,374 




22,374 

225 

, JK),I27: a. 


225 

no,l27 

I840^. 

70 

24,686 




24.680 

299 

108,482 

1 

Bis 

300 

108,7(K 


NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


YEARS. 


I 

N W 

ARDS. 



o 

U T W A R D S. 


Britiab. 

FiireiKu. 

Total. 

Britiab. 

1 Forfigii. 

I'OTAL. 


ahi|74. 

tona. 

abipa. 

ton*. 

abipa. 

tons. 

abipa. 

tuna. 

sbii^. 

tona. 

abipa. 

tona. 

|M2I . 

1 

1200 



1 

1200 































1 

103 



1 

^ 103 

2 

U5 




143 














' 








1827. 

2 

316 

1 

300 

3 

816 







1828. 

2 

479 



2 

4<9 








1 

450 



I 


2 

827 

728 

1359 



2 

327 

728 

1339 


2 

431 



2 

431 

3 



3 

1831... 

I 

537 

a. 

.. 


537 

4 

.. 

.. 

4 

1A12.A.... 

i 

^2 

• • 

• • 

I 

M2 

/ 3 

2 

530 

363 

•• 

•• 

2 

2 

350 

363 

1834. 








.. 

1R26. 

i ‘ 

^3 

•• 

■■ 

*i 

a. / 

.163 

1 

163 



1 

ICS 

mar . 

2 

427 



2 

427 







I83H . 

2 

{N)7 



2 

967 


191 



1 

101 


3 

lion 



3 

1106 

R 

3818 



8 

3818 


3 

t2in 

•• 


3 

1249 

20 

6647 

•• 

_ 

20 

6637 
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Shipping employed in the Tipde of the United Kingdom, &c. — continued. 
PHILIPPINE Islands. 


INWARDS. 


OUTWARDS. 


YEARS. 


1831 

183-1. 



-—— 

firitish. 

Foivigii. 

Tot*!,. 

British. 

Foreign. 

sbipi. 

7 

tons. 

, 2078 

tthipv. 

toui. 

ubips. 

7 

[ tons. 
2078 

1 ships. 

1 toos. 

ships. 

i tons. 

7 

•1#42 

i .. 

,, 

7 • 

1U42 

7 1 

1 21.58 

1 

i47 

10 

26.53 


,, 

10 

2653 

3 

1032 

6 

2038 

G 

IAK6 

1 

m 

7 

1058 

3 

1 728 


• • 

11 

3342 

3 

1138 

14 

4G00 

4 

8H8 

2 

j 804 


1212 


,, 

h 

1212 

2 

4KH 

i •• 

1 • • 

8 

2148 

1 

119 

0 

22G7 

1 

447 

1 

' 148 

14 

5181! 


, , 

14 

51H6 

4 

800 

,, 

,, 

20 

7102 



20 

7102 

1 1 1 

i 572 

2 

sMG 

10 

417H 

1 

285 

" 

476.1 

9 

2GIS 

1 1 

I 

1 640 

1 



OTHER ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 




B I A 

NAN 

D A 

F R IC 

VN P 

0 RTS 

I N 

THE 


I 

* 

N W 

A R D 

8. 


0 

BritisU^ 

Foreign. 

TutaLs 

Britilh. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

Ions. 

sbilff. 

tons. 

■hips. 

tons. 

,, 



, , 

,, 

2 

537 







1 

223 

a 

Tido 



3 

5(i9 

6 

69-1 







5 

152H 






.. 

2 

370 







8 

2’488 

1 

431 

•• 


I 

• 481 

6 

2588 



OUTW ARDS. 


Foreigo. Total. 


2 537 

i 223 

6 

5 1528 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


CHINA AND INDIA SHIPPING. 

COHFABATITS Statement of the Numbly of Ships,'with their Tonnage, &c., entered in¬ 
wards and cleared outwards from and to places within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter, in the Years 1839 and 1840. 


ENTERliD INWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 


From— I 

.{{ho 

“•0™. Viul 

. \\Z 

.ilnl 

. 

Singapore aiid/i83U 
Penang ••...! 1840 

Philippine I.le.JJ«» 

Ja»a*Sun..tra{|^9 

New South r IS3B 
Wuira.11040 

.{{So 

-{{SJS 

Cape of Good | isos 

Hope. 1 1840 

South Sea,.... {{“9 


FROM CUSTOM.HODSR BILlsS OK ENTRY. 


men, fhtp^ 
Cl 


Cll 35 

1.a54 

1,409 10 

1 , 044*1 8 

215 1 

.323 •• 

529 2 


tnnn, men. abip* 
29,082 1113 7 

19.0GK 920 8 

21C 10 .. 

401 18 •. 

1C,417 782 .e 

22.657 1032 .. 

3.7G4 l!H! 3 

2,981 154 1 

224 13 .. 



Civile, Leitli, 
and other Britiah 


550 23; 

82C 40j 

2GI 12 
C3U 32 


809 13 

708 17 


3.50 22 .. 

535 23 . a 

1.090 88 .. 

2,129 107 1 

3,H10 !9l 4 

4.530 231 4 


170 

c:i 

172 

77 

Ml 

Cti 


0(i5 12 

697 .. 


1.182 02' 
2,010 I4H; 


Iacreaae....t840 .* | ..I .. 

jDecrea8e..e.l840 59! 20,180 i,048 


For—* 

Galeiitta.{ 

Madraa.| 

Bombay.{ 

Chuia.««»*re*ee ^ 

Caylon.i 


.. 1 .. 

•* 


2512 14 

4H05 

2(» 

2711 14 

4700 

215 

202 .. 


•• 

1 ^ 1 76 

4r' 




240,758,13.52C 
235,440 12,7(11 


48 I 11,3181 702 



.{{S2 it ’ » 

rMIipploelaleeJIJJ* * 

JavaA8amatni{}^9 * ^ 

._u. < i isas 8 i.osa 

. lists 2 388 

NSW South risas 169 69,367 3.61 

Walea.\IS4S 936 38,998 4, 

llamiUtu. /•*** ** 

Mawitiaa..j, ,,,,4 

Caps of Ooo<: C1839 69 19,487 

Hppe.tl340 80 10,988 878 

Haetk Sou 1 •**•» *® *® 

South Seaa.... J ,, jj 7 

<r^, i 1336 «M 17SA7S 16,748 173 j 6S,SB4| 8,306' IS | 8^49 318 | 96 

.>]S4» 891 908,483 19,910 934 | 90,380 4,40l| 92 j 7,7I6| 399 188 

tncreSMlD.. 1640 67 99,877 M86 61198,09611.094 7 ' I,l74i 77 I 89 


>1339 I 
' 1340 9 

1H39 9 

.1840 1 

1339 8 

>1840 2 

1889 169 

1340 336 

1836 38 

1840 38 
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CoMPAHATiTE Statement of the l^umber of British Ships, with thrir Tonnage, &o., 
entered inwards and cleared outwWs, from ai|d to Places within the Limits of tiie East 

Indi a Company’s Charter, in the Years 1841 and 1842. _ 

f ENTERED INWARDS. 




RROM CUSTOX-HOUSB RILLS OP ENTRY. 

PROM OTHBR 
SnTTRnRK 































Clyde, Leith, 


T 0 T » 1.. 



At London. 

Liverpool. 

Bristol and Hull. 

and other 















British Porta. 




Prow— 


abipa 

tons, i 

mCn. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

.hips 

tons. 

men. 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

■hips 

tons. 

men. 

CiUGutto..1 

1841 

148 

74.448t 

4,128 

3,630 

SI 

31,611 

1,430 

7 

2514 

127 

13 

5,011 

256 

247 

113,684 

5,041 

1842 

151 

70,7801 

64 

24,405 

1,116 

2 

971 

5G 

7 

2,<{75 

130 

224 

98.921 

4,932 

M*dru.j 

1K41 

12 

5,098| 

377 


377 

27 




1 

475 

24 

15 

6,750 

428 

1842 

16 

7.607 

20,826 

408 

^ 3 

.518 

90 


•• 





18 

8,125 

434 

Bombay.. | 

1H4I 

34 

1,124 

fil 

33,S9<i 

l,3liili 1 

461 

22 

12 

5.715 


108 

60,598 

2,808 

1842 

34 

18.607! 

903 

6.5 

87,430 

1,416; 4 

1697' 71 

4 

1,674 

HO 

107 

59,408 

2,SU0 

Cbina. \ 

1841 

36 

18.349; 

1,07.5 

12 

4.423 

203 .. 

•• 

. 

7 

2,641 

136 

55 

2.5,415 

1,414 

1,682 

1842 


2.V766 

l,.H04 

13 

5,135 

296 


49.1 

24 

3 

1,170 

58 

72 

32,564 

Ceylon. \ 

1841 

1842 

18 

G.393| 

8,330 

16.989 

308 

410 

1 

6 

207 

1,006 

15; .. 
80' .. 
791 .. 

.. 




19 

33 

6,500 

10,236 

323 

49U 

SiORapore and \ 

1811 

4? 

782 

5 

1,8.50 



3* 


52 

53 

10,799 

013 

reuHiig. } 

1842 

43 

1.3,763: 

630 

4 

1,007 

52 

.. 

.. 



.. 


47 

14,770 

682 

Pbilipptue Isles j 

1841 

1842 

IT 

7 

*i,699' 

2.343' 

333 

lUK 

2 

4 

734 

1,327 

32 

63 




•• 

•• 

.. 


19 

11 

7,433 

3,670 

36.5 

171 

Siam........... 1 

1841 

1 

297 

18 



,. 





♦. 


1 

297 

18 

1842 

« 

6.'sd 

32 





.. 





2 

656 

32 

Java & Sumatra. | 

lK4i 

21 

7,709 

304 

.. 






, , 


., 

21 

7,70# 

3,4 

1842 

11 

3.239 

144 

1 

388 

23 


.. 





12 

3,627 

167 

KewSouthWalep, j 

1841 

82 

24.600 

1,S33 

7 

1,070 

loo 

2 

781 

39 




91 

27,441 

1,871 

«ee..' 

1842 

70 

20.892 

1,040 

8 

2,052 

lot 


• • 

.. 

1 

133 

io 

79 

23,077 

1,151 

MsuriUn..^ 

1841 

70 

20.280' 

935 

13 

3,678 

177 

3 

7H0 

43 

13 

3,518 

178 

09 

28,165 

1,333 

1842 

69 

18,864 

858 

21 

5.600 

276 

3 

718 

37 

12 

3,230 

162 

105 

28,421 

1,333 

Madagascar| 

1841 

1842 

} > 

148 


■ 

H 


B 

B 

.. 

•• 


.. 

1 

148 

11 

Capo of Good r 

1841 

3.3 

6,0.57 


Bi 

■7m 


B 

■iIt 

8 




38 

7,827 

416 

Hope.1 

1842 

25 

, 4,846 



■M 


■■ 

■il 




,, 

26 

5,045 

261 

Soutii Seaa...... | 

1841 

21 

7,124 

.569 


.. 

.. 


.. 




,, 

21 

7,124 

569 

1842 

15 

S.0«7| 

343 


.. 



•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

15 

4.907 

343 

ToM.{ 

1841 

537 

216.507 


IBS 

79.358' 3,465 

H 

47931 ,30 

49 


IMG 

788 

318,980 

16,304 

1812 

.525 

2(K>,600 

10,061 

|H» 

H0.06613,4S0 

10 

3879 

188 

27 

8,882 

440 

751 ; 293.4271 14,178 

Increase in 

1842 

** 

•• i 

- 

1 

708 

24 


i 

i 


1 1 1 1 

Decrease in 

1842 

12 

15.907 

1,303 

.. 

.. 

_ 

4 

9l6i 

31 

22 

9,438 

300 1 

37 

a3A53i 

2,126 


C O D NTRI ES. 

Fn 




ENTERED 

OUTWARDS. 





am London. 

Li^cipoul. 

Bristol and 
Hull. 

Clyde, Leith, 
and other 
Briuab Ports. 

Tortt 

Por— 


abips 

tons. 

men. 

•hips 

tons. 

ICEI 

ships 

tons. 

men. 

■ships 


[men. 

ships 

tniis 

men. 

Calcutta. 

; 1841 

93 

48,48'] 

2,783 

72 

28,264 

1317 

« 

2486 

116 

54 

20,976 

1043 

221 

100,21; 


»1842 

76 

45,21( 

2451! 

58 

23,951 

1162 

3 

II32 

55 

27 

12,221 

580 

16^ 

82.521 

1,255 


;i84l 

14 

7,078 

*■494 

2 

681 

.31 




4 

1.347 

04 

20 

9.106 

589 


[1842 

22 

13,072 

HlH 

4 

1,210 

64 

,, 



2 

981 

50 

2t 

15,27) 

932 


rl841 

49 

28,81 a 

1.53.) 

07 

37.326 

1512 

1 

565 

3(1 

26 

14,363 

770 

141 

81,087 

3,867 


.1842 

49 

30.295 

1,924 

45 

28,471 

BUS 

3 

1287 

50 

*7 

\WEmn 

KB 

134 

73,680 

3,778 


r 1841 

15 

7,713 

515 

22 

8,421 

41f 

., 






»7 

16;I4C 

932 


.1842 

32 

15,524 

794 

34 

14,698 

6871 .. 



3 

1.383 

64 

09 

31,.50! 

1.545 

ITa m 1 It BI 

1841 

16 

4,823 

2.53 

4 

1,171 

60 




5 

1,450 

7i 

2^ 

7,44^ 

367 


• 1842 

18 

G.H0(i 

342 

7 

1,911 

94 




5 

1,585 

76 

80 

immm 

512 

Bianpnra and 

1841 

14 

4,066 

203 

37 

8,27£ 

417 

,, 



10 

3,44* 

174 

51 

15,791 

794 

Penang.,.. 

1842 

15 

7,120 

474 

19 

iBDEE 

316 




17 

s.ou 

276 

51 

19.514 

1.066 

Philippine 

rl84l 

1 

441 

19 




.. 






1 

441 

19 

Irte.. 

1842 

2 

873 





.4 







87.1 

60 

JtTa and Su- 

ffrn 

2 

(;39 

27 

3 


50 







5 

1,573 

77 

aiatra. 


4 

1,374 

52 


8,194 

10.5 

i 


6 




n 

A3«7 

163 

. m • 

r 1841 










8 

1,094 

54 

a 

1,094 

• 54 


.IS4S 

8 


132 

■H 






4 

1,943 

94 

12 

4,974 

226 

New South 

’lS4l 

216 

•0^149 

4.427 

■1 

24,552 

1049 

7 


142 

43 

18,ti62 

988 

3 

125,866 

i!Wl 

Realand,fto. 

I84S 

181 

49,394 

2A8I 

IpI 

5,590 

3tl« 

• a 



17 

8,817 

ITil 

317 

miMm 



1841 

67 

18,993 

941 

IH 

3.699 

180 

4 

1283 

64 

41 

iTiTTeI: 

534 

125 

34,480 



1842 

87 

10,566 


HrR 

1,181 

Km 

2 

723 

3, 

31 

MU 

464 

74 

_3I,?87 

IsKill 

Cape at Oood 

1841 

25 

5,52] 

295 

% 

1.772 

89 

2 

481 


4 

950 

52 

80 

UDODl 

HftTm 

Rope.1 

1843 

40 

10,888 

548 

1? 

3,554 

108 

t 

260 

16 

12 

3,662 

170 

77 




1841 

20 

6,084 

608 




• • 

• • 



.» 

.. 

26 

0,684 



1848 

11 

SA78 

327 





•• 

*• 




11 

SA>8 

317 

TalaL.| 

1841 

530 

818,407 

18,101 

306 

113,100 

sieil 

20 

7272 



78.889 

STM 

1000 


tM9S 


1843 

454 

197 A88 

11,256 

m 

89;525 


11 

3521 


m 

56,485 

3776 

820 

346,859 

IAS79 

Dtenaaain . 

1848 

76 

16,009 

845 

56 1 

25.581 

10781 

9 



m 

mm 

982 

186 

61,738 

3,113 


VOL. IV. 3T 


S,II3 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Cohtabatits Statement of the Number of British Ships, with dieir Tonnage, Are., 
entered inwards and cleared outwardsy^to and froni Places within the lamits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, in the Years 1843 and 1844._ 


COUNTRIES. 


From— 

CaltnitU.{ 

Madmit.^ 

Bombay,*...I 

Ch'oa.^ 

C«yloD.I 

SIngipore & I’eoang ^ 

PhiUpi^ne 

Siam..I 

Jara and Sumatra.. | 

Arabia.^ 

Nrw South Waloa, r 
New Zcalaod, 

Mauritioa.^ 

Cape of Good Hope, j 
South St'a*. \ 


1843 

1844 
1H43 
1844 

1843 
1H44 
1H43 

1844 

1843 

1844 
1K43 
1844 

1843 

1844 

1843 
I844| 
18431 

1844 

1843 

1844 

1843 

1844 


ENTERED INWARDS. 


Totjl. 


••{1 


lucrenae In 
Dpcreaao in 1B44| 


FROM CUSTOM-HOUSE BILLS OF ENTRY. 

FROM ^ OTHER 
SOURCES. 

<j|yde. and other 
Fort*. 

Tota l. 

At London. 

Lirerpool. 

BrUtol and Hull. 

sbipa. 

ton*. 

ftbip*. 

, ton,. 

•bips. 

tons. 

■bipso 


•bipa. 

tinM. 

146 

73,700 

87 

36,647 

4 

14tl 

re 


263 

191,140 

122 

(i5»797 

85 

34,094 

7 

2346 

13 


226 

106,861 

18 

9,239 

1 

243 




.. 

10 

9.484 

19 

9.110 

3 

972 


.. 



23 

I0,0«l 

42 


41 

25.480 

1 

337 

6 

vinm 

90 

56,990 


31,029 

01 

84,940 

4 

1670 

8 


109 

-TIIM 

03 

31,021 

10 

4,426 

2 

ion 

7 


82 


Off 


24 

9,136 

3 

1327 

6 


90 

^KTTTTr* 

*7 

8,363 

2 

477 





29 

8,830 

34 

11.886 

1 

292 





33 

12,178 

44 

16,900 

5 

1,472 





49 

17.378 

28 

0.311 

15 

4,822 





43 

KISS 


3.675 

2 

616 





12 

4,191 

18 

6,0U9 

3 

880 





21 

7,870 

}. • 

297 







1 

297 

15 

5,50.1 

2 

768 





17 

6,261 

16 

5.634 





" 


16 

3,534 

\ * 

347 



.. 




2 

S47 

84 

2.1,9.66 

4 

1,010 




130 

89 

27.061 

09 

32,110 

7 

2,271 


,, 

1 

i«.i 

107 

34,564 

47 

13,888 

7. 

1,780 

5 

14.12 

13 


71 

20,107 

.S7 

10,{W7 



4 

1048 

10 

2,693 

81 

23,318 

27 

4,905 

1 

223 





28 

M28 

26 

4,867 

1 

199 

•• 

.. 

2 

513 

19 

5,579 

10 

6.803 







10 

6,803 

14 

4,841 

.. 


.. 




14 

4,841 

542 

222,810 

162 

73,170 

12 

4447 

44 

16,060 

760 

316,477 

638 

221,132 

210 

90,496 

18 

6391 

39 

13,300 

805 

331,003 

.. 1 .. 

48 

I7,.10<> 

6 


■■ 


45 

13,128 

1 4 

1,688 

.. 1 .. 



3 

S.t.'it 




COUNTRIES. 


For— 
Caleutta... 


Iladrva** 

Bombay. 


5 1843 
‘ i 1844 
5 1813 
' f 1844 


. {1 , 

Ch*”*. 


C.y1on.' 


I843| 

1844 


PbilirrioB !»'«•.{j^?! 

J*<s«od Siiuatni... i 


Arabia. 


Manrilina., 


8oa)b Seal • 


Total. 


iBcreaaa In. ... IS<4 


CLEARED OUTWAKUS. 


From London. 

Lirerpool. 

Briatol & Hull. 

Clyde, aud other 
Fort*. 

Total. 

ehig^ 

tOQi. 

B5191 

mm 

mm 

too*. 

abipt. 

tOQU. 

alilps. 

ti*Ba. 

37.112 

73 

28.412 

2 

774 

84 

13,453 

169 

79.7.31 

87 

60,3h3 

87 

34,073 

12 

3,423 

42 

16,303 

228 

104,184 

13 

7,635 

6 

1.75‘» 



10 

2,888 

31 

12,302 

19 

10.429 

14 

3,6tMi 



6 

2,283 

.10 

I 644 OH 

34 

17,808 

63 

27,0.13 

I 

829 

23 

■TftZil 

111 

554117 

41 

23,791 

64 

2!).7t»2 

1 

420 

26 

12,561 

132 

fi6,9«4 

30 

14,761 

36 

14,77« 




KHaH 

7« 

34,331 

23 

0,023 

47 

18,615 

2 

ric 


3,182 

78 

31,448 

13 

4.7f»5 

3 

^ 1,248 




1,886 

25 

7.890 

19 

7,029 

5 

i,<ai 


,, 


i,(i&* 

0 

iu,an2 


2,060 

23 

6,216 




5,481 

47 

13,727 


2,310 

18 

4><I5 




3,147 

34 



m 

2 

(•37 

,, 



• • 

a 

906 


440 

2 

60.1 


,, 



8 

1,043 


1,608 

2 

534 

.. 

,, 

1 

* 211 

8 

24163 

6 

2,I3» 

5 

2,110 



2 

0<I2 

la 

4,902 

14 

6,111 

|> 

515 



7 

3,230 

2S 

9jm 

11 

t.GOS 

4 

2,210 

i 

2G4 

9 

3,480 

25 

10,373 

113 

44,438 

19 

8,117 

4,991 


.. 

12 

4,429 

144 

564184 

90 

37,060 

14 

.. 

*. 

7 

2,777 

111 

44A37 

32 

8,716 

9 

*2.285 

.. 

*• 

34 

6,3(i6 

65 

17.307 

44 

13,387 

16 

3,435 

4 

1,212 

81 

8,360 

93 

26,704 

59 

13,349 

31,016 

26 

8384 

8 

2,156 

21 


114 

29,503 

. *9 

44 

13,378 

4 

909 

38 


163 

4S>01 

11 

3,027 


• • 



• • 


11 

3,927 

13 

lH2j£g 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

jlHQi 

13 

*jm 

395 

i(!s,e2S 

235 

034160 

II 

3,iU8 

133 

3S,IW4 

826 

324,911 

449 

isf^sir 

320 

1I0A40 

24 

7d)14 

17* 

60,644 

965 

373;»I8 

M 

34,299 

65 

ie;Mo 

A 

3,7m 

7 

1,380 

139 

dSAOd 


Mutt.—1 bore weia lUewiiu cleared out la Mdla.t fee the west coait uf Ainea and tb« fellowiue porta, la 1844, 
eUaSylrom Li.erpool, ll•n.oM>l>, .la,— fer Calcntia, tbirtoen, 4SI6 Iona; Hadraa, twolro, SS8S loaai Bombay, IDS, 
44,408 tona; China, eieht, 4123 tom: Ceylon, one, 204 torn; PUlippiiie Idandr, one, Sit tano| Java, alx, 2270 toM; 
Arabia, ona, ISO tom t New SMith Wolra, nne,JM tom; Monrtliua, tiateea, 3003 tone, and Iht Cape of Goad Hopa, 
'Lwmrv-thr,^. 3610 tom: total. lOfl rraieia. 00.310 tom. The real (diject being that Uiey SboaM load gaano on Ow 
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CoMPAKATivs Statemont of the I^ombor of British Ships, with their Tonnage, &c., 
entered inwards and cleared outwards from apd to Places within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, in the Years 1845 and 1846. 


COUNTRIES. 


CMlcnttft.* 

llndm.. 

Bomba;...*. 

Cbiiia. 

Ceylon. 

Siiigapurc & Penang 
PUiUppine lalaod*.. 

Siam. 

Java and Sumatra... | 
Arabia... 

New South Wales, r 
New Zealand, &c. \ 
Mauritiua.| 


KNTERED INWARDS. 


PROM GCSTOM.HOUSK BILLS OP ENTRY. 


PROM OTHER 
SOURCES. 


.{ IMG 

t lH4'sl 

Cape of Good Hope. | 
South Seas. { 



Llydv. and other 


sbipa. tone, j ahipa. toni. 
C X02S i S 3.19G 

<1 21K4 ! 13 d,4(iG 




. 

Increase in IR4G 

I 

Decrcaae in 1840i 


COUNTRIES. 


Calcutta. 

Madraa.. 


Singapore lit Penang | 
Philippine lulanda.. | 
Java and Sumatra.. ^ 


New South W alea, (IH45 
New Zea'and, &o. \ lH4n 
Mauritiua.J 


Cape of Good Hope* ^ 
South Seta.5 


Ineroaee in. 
Deereaac in 


iBtd! m 
IR4C( sal 


21 

7,S07 

KOO 

354,200 

46 

17,120 

KS2 

360.039 

2S 

9.013 

1. 

r 

8,770 


From Isondon. 


ill,000 


CLEARED O U T W A RDS. _ 

U«rpoo1. Bristol & Hull. Totai. 



10 4,318 ISO 00,170 1,007 

U S.OIS J7.4 06,788 070 



86 I 33,886 
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OBIENTAL COMMERCE, 


Recapitulation of the Nuttiber of Vessels and Amcnint of Tonnage entered inwards and 
cleared outwards at the chief Ports offlhe United ^'Kingdom) from aud to the different 
Ports and Places undermentioned. 


YEARS. 

CALCUTTA. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

In 

warda. 

Oii 

twards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outward*. 


ships. 

tons. 

•hip't. 

tons. 

shins. 

tons. 

ships. 

tone. 

sliipM 

tons. 

ships. 


IS4I. 

247 

113,684 

223 

100.217 

19 

6,750 

20 


• ifc 

60.598 

143 


1849. 

224 

,98.921 

164 


18 

H,I25 

2 S 

1.5,272 

107 

59,408 

124 


JB43. 

iiss 

121,146 

KiO 

79,791 

10 

9,484 

31 

12,802 

l>0 

30,990 

111 


1844. 

226 


228 

104,184 

22 

10,091 

;« 

lAtns 

1*9 

61,980 

132 


1849.. 

E! 

127,739 

270 

m.857 

38 

10,8.54 

48 


86 

45.522 

122 

6.1,190 

1846. 

273 

139,944 

221 

il7,(M3 

41 

19.902 

40 

IN,829 

09 

35,657 

127 

67,206 


YEARS. 


CEYLON. 


SINOAPORE & I'ENANC. 


C H I 

N A, 



Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Outwards. 


ships.' 

tuns. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tfiDS. 

ships. 

tOhS. 

ships. 

tons. 

ships. 

tons. 

1341. 

19 1 

0,590 

24 t 

7,tM 

53 

19,718) 

91 

15,793 

55 

' 2.^415 

37 

1H.I40 

1842. 

33 1 

10,326 

30 • 

10,308 

47 

14.770 

•M 

19,514 

72 

32.564 

69 

31,505 

1843. 

29 1 

8,830 

25 : 

7,899 

49 

17,378 

it 1 

I9,7i7 

82 


76 

31,331 

1844. 

39 j 

12,178 

29 . 

10,302 

43 

14,133 

31 ! 

10,462 

99 

43,813 

78 

31,148 

1845. 

33 I 

12,709 

45 

18.580 

38 

15,736 

47 

15,736 

112 

4K.fr43 

88 

3.5,324 

1846. 

37 

12,676 

47 • 

17,000 

2.5 

8,073 

46 ‘ 

14,890 

123 

53,335 

91 

38,310 


CIIAPIER V. 


TABULAR STATEftlENTS OF THE REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, FINANCES, AND 

DEBTS OF INDIA. 

We have introduced the preceding tables of commerce and navigation in a 
chronological form, from the earliest to the most recent period, without the in¬ 
terruptions of letterpress descriptions,—and we shall now, in the same order, 
give the financial statistics of India. Brief explanatory statements relative to 
the resources, products, trade, and taxation of that Empire will be found here¬ 
after. 


Statement of the Contributions from the East India Company to the Public, from the 

Years 1768 to<1812 Inclusive :— 


Paid from 1768 to 1775, in conaequmce of an agreement cuncerniog tlie territorial poaaeaRiona (7th Geo. 

III. chap. 57, and the 9th Geo. HI. chap. .......£2,169,399 

Paidfram 1769 to 1773, for indemnity on tea....... 483,050 

Paid in 1779, bounty for eeameii rait^ for the service of govemnieut... 13,653 

Paid in 1780 and 1781, for three ships of the Hoe presented to government.. 90,849 

Paid Id 1781 and 1787 for agreement for a newcharforin 17 H 1 . 400,000 

Paid in 1789 and 1790 for victualling the navy, and ebargea for troops in India. 500,000 

Claim for Mubaistenco of prisoners of war, and other expenses, written off in 1793. 443,(133 

Paid Ij* 1793 and 1794, for participation, pnrsuant to charter act of J793..... 50Cb000 

Paid in 1795 and 1796, expense of raising 3000 seamen for government. 37,000 

Paid in 1803 and 1804, armed ships hired fur the service dt goverument. 07,330 

iMafoom 1793 to 1811 by saltpetre supplied if per obligation of tbecliarter... 403,906 

..^pnnlng a total of £6,135,319, exclusive of^he various expensee iDRurred by the Company In freight, demurrage, &c., 
and In the high tntoreat of money advanced for the public service in India. 


The tw'O East India Companies were united with a capital of 3,200,000/., upon which 
calls were made to the amount of 87'| f>er cent; bht owing to some deficiency, the 
capital uTOn which the dividends were made stood at 3,163,2001. The divideniu wore 
paid half-yearly, at the following rates :— ‘ 


ChrinmH. |;m, to My I).y....l709.... 

Lady J>.y.1709, to MichaeliBiu..|70!>..... 

Michaelmas.)70a, to ditto 171L... 

Ditto.....1711, to Ctiruttun....l71tl.... 


4 year, at 5 per cent per annum. £19,940 

i ditto.9 ditto. l!lli,0!S 

a ditto.n ditto. 9«l,376 

94 ditto.10 ditto. I,«60,«80 
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The capital from this period was^ncreased to 3,194,080l.~- 

Cfariftnm. 1716, to MldrammerlTSSI ............ 6)^ran, at 10 per cent per aonnm. 

Midaummer. 1770, toditlo.1730 .lO^itto.... 8 ditto. 

Ditto.1730, to ditto. 1743 .11 ditto.... 7 ditto. 

Ditto. 1743,to CbriitiBM., 1736 .ISiditto,... Hdltto. 

Cbriatiuiia... 17SS, to ditto. 1766 .II ditto.Oditto,,.. 

Ditto. 1766, to ditto. 1768 .2 ditto.... lOditto. 

.. I7UM(i ditto. 1769 . 1 ditto.... II ditto. 

Ditto. 1769,toditto. 1770 . I ditto.... 12 ditto. 

Ditto. 1770,taMidaummer 1772 . Ij(dittu..,. 12iditt«. 

Midaummer. 1772, toditlD. 1776 . 4 ditto.... 6 ditto.. 

Ditto. 1776, toCbriatmaa.. 1777 . I| ditto.... 7 ditto. 

Cbriatmaa. 1777, to Midaummer 1787 ...*•.iljditto.... Sditto. 

The capital from this pcrioS was increased to 4,000,0001.— 

Midaummer.1787, to Cbriatmaa..^1789.2| yeara, at 8 per cent per aiinom. 

The capital from this period was increased to 5,000,0001.— 

Cbriatmaa.1709, to Cbriatmaa.,..1782.3 yeara, at 8 per cent per annum.. 

Ditto.1782, to Midattoimer..l793.i ditto.loi ditto. 

Tlie capital from’this period was increased to 6,000,0001.— • 

1‘iid in the years 1793'~4 to 1809- 10 Inclasivc, 17i yeftrs, as diTidends and interest... 

Forming t total paid os diridendatn 104 years....A*.. 


£l,756a741 
2,.5.55,204 
2,450,442 
3,104,080 
2,108,00.3 
658.816 
351,349 
383,290 
508,890 
766,570 
335,378 
2,427,501 


800,000 


1,200,000 

525,000 


a 12,512,284 

iE 35,008334 


An Account of the Debts and Assets of the East India Company in Great Britain, on 
the 1st of March, 1812, taken from Papers laid before the House of Commons, and 
from tbo Reports of the Secret Couuiiittee appointed to examine and report on tlie 
Company's Affairs. 


u E s c KI p T 10^. 


nRBTg OWINC BY THX COUP.MT. 

Bonds bearing interest. 

Sundry bonds not bearing interest. 

ItSlh of exchange unpaid, drawn from 

China....... 

• > the dificrant parts of India. 

Customs and excise on goods sold, and 

cuiitoma on goods unsold. 

Hank, for loan on morrgft:;r of annui¬ 
ties, and on bond with interest. 

Freight and deiunrrage... 

bupercBTgocs* coinmission on nil goods 

sold and unsold.. 

Proprietors of piivate trade on all 

goods sold. 

Arooiint owing for exports of former 

seasons.... 

Alinx-bouses at Poplar. 

Amount owing to cbe warebousc, and 

other contingent funds... •. • 

Sundry warrants which have passed 

the court unpaid.. 

Owing for teas returned by the pur¬ 
chasers, and resold. 

Interest on bunds, and dividends on 
stock.ate. 

Total of debts owing by the Company., 
OWING TO enoraiBTORs at iiir pkicbs 
PAID, vix:— 

What paid by the adventurers, being 

87^ per rent on £3,200,000. 

Additional capital sold to ditto, being 

155 per cent on £800 000..,. 

Ditto In 1789, being 174 p. <t. on £1,000,000 
Ditto in 1793, being 200 p. c. on £1,000,000 

Total. 

Total Amount owing by the Com¬ 
pany at heme..... 


Amount 

£ 

6,505,900 

1.5,417 

43,596 

4,238,382 

935,313 

800.000 
31.,336 

162,800 

663,000 

124,987 

61,742 

12,098 

.34,500 

971 

176,823 

13,875,765 


2,800,000 

1,240,000 

1,740,000 

2,000,000 


^ 7,780.060 


D ESCRl PTION. 


I THX company's ABSrrs IN ORIAT Btl- 

TAIN WXKK AS POLLOW I— 

Cash, balance in the Treasury on the 

1st of March, 1810.. 

Amnuiit of goods sold, not paid for.. 

The Honourable Board of Ordnance, 

for saltpetre supplied.... 

I Prime cost of goods in England ansoid, 
\ Outw.ird cargoes not arrived in India 

I or China, at thedate of accounts.. 

! Exports paid for, exclusive of bullion, 

j 1809*-10 . 

} Impress and war contingencies paid 
I owners of ships not arrived in 
t England... 


Amount 


995.394 

1,096,390 

10,998 

4,800,141 

1^76,672 

1,288,926 

66.5,043 


Total 


10,733,7frV 


SUNDRY SUMS, PART UP WHICH MAY 
1 BB CONSlDBRXr) DOUSTPUL. 

I What due from Government to the 

I •Company... 

Due from Government for supplies to 

' his Htajesty's troops. 

I Valuo of ships, sloops, and vessels.... 
; Value of the Eant India House and 

warehouses.I.. 

' I What the Company paid for their dead 

! stpek in India. 

1 Owing by sundry persons returned 

I from Inula.... 

,Due from Goverumeut on accouut of 
, I hemp from India.... .. 

I Total... 


1.207,660 

960,000 

70,020 

1,198,000 

400,000 

iy, 7 ia 

12(1^)01 

33116,09 


Total Amount of Assets in England.. 14,049,85 


Balance against the Company in ^ 

, England, including their capital 

stock.*. 7,005,908* 


21,^55,765 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Geneeal View during each of the Thirty-four Y<^ ending in 1825, of the Financial 
State, of the British Po^essions in India as to ue Revenue EspendUture and Debt of 
the Honourable East India Company at their several Presidencies in the East Indies. 
The whole extracted from Official Documents presented to Parliament. 


YEARS. 

1 

Exyeiidit 

BeoE.1, 

ureB <if U 

Madru. 

u Freeid 

Bombay 

enciett vi 

coolen, 

Friuce 

of 

Waloii*8 
Island, 
and 8t. 
Hotcns 

1 

1 

1 

jPoIiiira] 
loteroitjChai^M 
.,on paid in 

Debts, j&uglaut 

j 

Tots] 
KxpendU 
tun*, in- 
, eluding 
iConimer 
' ciid 
j Charges 

e 

• 

t^oKts bear 
ing lotores 
at 4, 5,6,8, 
au^ 9 pur 
cent. 

Drbta not 
bearing 
Interest 
at 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and 0 
pur cunt. 

Total Debts 
in the Kait 
iDdiea bear¬ 
ing and not 
bearing In- 
tereat at 4, 
3, 0, H, and 

0 percent. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 £ 

. ' £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1793.. 

8.235,623 

3^25,290 

3,140,307 

739,001 

6(i.2!7 

0:16,220 165,34; 

' 7,3(M,K28 

7,129,il34 

2,012,786 

0,142,726 

1794.. 

8,970,771 

3,354,730 

1,925,497 

786,691 

40,322 

526,20.5 171,392 

6,91/0,347 

6,192,980 

1.778.685 

7,071,005 

1793.. 

8,026.19.3 

3,404,141 

1.871,32.5, 747,839 

02,080 

484,301 

1 163,309 

6,986,278 

3,538,888 

1,700X09 

7,30.'i,257 

1796.. 

7,800,094 

3,030,193 

3,103,^2' 734,1 ■'>3 

104,134 

414,730 

199,128 

7,3l»1.71ti 

5,335,042 

1,403,890 

6,798,932 

1797.. 

8.016.171 

3,774,320 

2,41I,9.')9 

804,913 

101,190 

4261.847 

37.5,097 

8,137,220 

.5.00.3,600 

1,532,282 

7,13.5X82 

1798.. 

8.059,881 

3,943,116 

3.;,ir,774 

950,313 

103,299 

80;i,99« 

' 203.784 8.541,953 

I 

7,352,023 

1,790,710 

7,142,733 

1799- 

8,093,083 

3,912.999 

3,381,003 

1X33,308 

130,008 

721,52,5 

300,730, 9,716X34 

8,789,211 

2,077,377 

IU,H(X,.5S8 

laoo- 

9,743,987 

4,433,119 

3,003,880 

1.617,900 

171 x 03 

9.57,236 

273,817 16,603,323 

9,860,100 

2,734,200 

12,.584,366 

1801.. 

10,489,098 

4,703,400 

4,405,559 

1,207,.543 

158,32511.002,084 

307,635 12.097,227 

11,702,249 

2,290,887 

13,900,136 

1803.. 

I2.163.59<t 

4,733X78 

5,0<I5.214 

1,204,700 

341,220,1X80.593 

482,730 13,201,608 

14,174,139 

2.436.304 

10,610,440 

1803.. 

13.464,537 

4,914,103 

4.908.840 

1X20,103 

lnC,848!lX01,4S3 

393,207 13,081X71 

15,587,700 

2,816,120 

18,403,880 

1801.. 

13,373,014 

.3,337X03 

0,003,730 

1,652,631 

304.056'1,394,322; 435,224'15,307,963 

1 I 

16,711226 

2.861,027 

19..572.253 

1803.. 

14/140,397 

6,508,200 

5,991,748 

2,048,487 372.103 

1X00,750 

485,00.') 

18,192,010 

18,690,002 

3,424,820 

22,121,482 

1806.. 

13,403,411 

7.719,944 

5,385,640 

2 , 455 ,746j 250,.599 

1,860,090 

575,795 

18,418363 

21,278,306 

4,348,325 

2.5,626,631 

1807,, 

14/171,913 

7,723,216 

5.S69.;00 2,160,605 

179,197 

2,224,930 

492,083 

18X66,330 

24,431,990 

4,670,049 

28,503,030 

1808*. 

15,669,905 

6,371,843 

S,193,G73|3,059,107 

128J^37 

4,223,068 

505,797 

10,058,031 

20X55,079 

3,888.662 

30.214,341 

1809.. 

13,833,033 

6,476,986 

4,935,743| 1,738,495 

15R,20H 

2,241,065 

550,766 

16,267,702 

27.012,120 

4,095,009 

32,077,819 

1810.. 

10,404,301 

7,198X01 

4,869,47flj 1,747,139 

143,317 

1,925,300 

563X31 

10,501,422 

27,152,726 

3,724,063 

38,876/^88 

I8U,. 

10,079,107 

7,341,830 

3,110X77^1,337,10.5 

1.50.769 

1,713,232 

586,767 

16X21X39 

26,202,928 

3,789,342 

30,082,470 

ISIS.. 

10.605.617 

7X-38X71 

4,619,010,1,312,486 

143,871 

1,488,242 

690,013 

15,777X03 

24,363,020 

3,784,392 

28,153,012 

I81S.. 

10,488,984 

7,387,731 

4,859,136 

1,542,383 

293,471 

1,491,870' 1.490,700 I6,93S',470 

23,797,274 

3,62.1,136 

29,421,430 

1814.. 

17,307,901 

7,13^173 

4,803,224 

1,.589,329 

310,278 

1,337,434^ 1 X33,379| 10,801,016 

26,231,595 

3,734,098 

29,065,693 

1813.. 

17,997,r9 

7X73,005 

3,134X40 

1X73,300 

291,013 

1,526,407 1,393,303j 17,393X24 

26,828,414 

3X38,132 

30,663X66 

ISIS.. 

17,333,818 

7,854X81 

5X88,476 

1,937,430 

308,780 

1,584,137 

1,459,426 

18,433.050 

27,669,478 

4,600,620 

82,279,107 

1817.. 

18,077,877 

8,033,000 

.5,301,309 

1,903,460 

291X18 

1,720,232 

1,464,029 

18,005,613 

28,042,036 

5,026,624 

33,069,500 

ISIS.. 

18X78,030 

8,4»3,924 

3,475,334 

1X83,780 

308,047 

1,753,018 

1,306,431 

19,213X60 

18,802,9P 

4,822,541 

33X25X16 

ttw.. 

10,439X17 

9,087X77 

3,979,045 

3X93,103 

205,838 

1,684,271 

1X75,832 

20,014,656 

29,308.038 

Mie/rsi 

34X15,719 

ISM.. 

19XS7/)90 

8X30,431 

3,694X44 

3X95,844 

318X78^3,000,109 

1,420,700 

20,762X03 

31,043X08 

6,261,200 

37,306,707 

1831..' 

11X53,343 

a750,737 

5,573,489 

3.176,14.3 

298,8401X08X33 

1X20,108 

21,036.256 

83,782,708 

5.061,516 

3.0,714X14 

1833.. 

31,803,307 

8X40,183 

3,403.393 

3,609,894 

a 

176,848.1,035,390 

1X82,905 

21.060,811 

33.082,990 

7X>3,234 

40X96,230 

•TU.. 

33,I71J'01 

'^748,043 

3X73,993 

4,204,448 

305,628'1,694,731 

1,720,71M 

21,804xa5 

81X99,035 

6X41,742 

38X40,777 

1834.. 

Sl,3B0<a84 

9,443,638 

6,313,817 

3,228,130 

299,0S7j 1,053,449 

1,153,888 

21,902,857 

29,348,486 

7,434,211 

3^782,097 

141S.. 

30,730,183 

11X94,496 

3,714X18 

3,378X99 

334,308 1,400,433 

1 

1X86,239 

23,733,743 

20,434,809 

7,993,423 

34,490X92 


Mots —Tbe yean <sd, for du^pccuunt of nvesae aod Mpvudllture, tu Fabnury, and in April, far tbs debti. 
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Bai<ance of Quick Stock, exhibiting n State of the Company’s Affairs in respect to their 
Territorial and Com meKial Assets ly id Debts in the East Indies._ 


YEARS. 

Cash and 
BiUa. 

StoTe*. 

Dehta, inelnd- 
Adraocea 
lor iDTeat* 
Blent, 

Kx|ort 

Gooda. 

Intwri 

(iooda 

Suit, Unam, 
UuiD, Grain, 
and 
Cattla. 

Grand 

Torit. 


£ 

> £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

irss. 

1,816,170 

* 982,882 

8,74S,.'>02 

565,111 

261,152 

1>>0,489 

7.505A06 

1791. 

1,854,493 

1,043,.304 

4,688,1,2 

467.435 

102,997 

78,616 

6,288,065 

1799. 

I,997,»M 

1,1*8,304 

4,512,094 

788,673 

345,255 

62,648 

8,765,916 

1796. 

8,103,821 

1,216,877 

4.715.962 

550,826 

202,178 

69,002 

8,867.266 

1797. 

800,446 

1,186,265 

4,869,021 

744,53.5 

105,203 

163,002 

6,958,670 

1798. 

1,494,499 

A363,567. 

5.434,051 

r,436,386 

330,183 

47*.4f«S 

10AS1,I46 

1799.. 

l,3l»,0it7 

1,651,438 

S,.578,45S 

731.640 

239,407 

409,879 

9,922.902 

lAOO. 

1,878.393 

1.476,092 

5,390.986 

043,436 

384,500 

454.306 

10^031,609 

ISUI. 

9,199,623 

1,723,462 

5.673,749 

702.458 

287,089 

597,170 

11,134,161 

1807. 


1,737,426 

• 5,526,251 

801,864 

309,934 

690,346 

11,346,392 

1009. 

2,760,0)9 

1,684.725 

5,939.760 

479,160 

510,384 

686,742 

lt,()69J9* 

1804. 

3,176,471 

l,787,96<i 

^955,680 

461,838 

588.105 

605,772 

1X633,832 

1805. 

3.IJ7,1»6 

2,061,993 

6.:i91,401 

1,022,068 

1,196,229 

666,(JOO 

14,476jW7 

iBoe. 

3,388 

2,044,579 

8,155,358 

845,357 

1,102,662 

785,326 

16,321A7S 

1807. 

4,948,370 

1.768,787 

8,114.904 

639,868 

068,368 

067,766 

17,008.002 

1808. 

4.013.082 

2,016,822 

8^368,471 

1,065.460 

826,441 

719,363 

17,600.639 

IHOO. 

6,801,806 a 

2,2!>4,049 

7.155.298 

691,248 

848.409 

1,038,070 

22.741,542 


7,419,786 

1,938,371 

7,950,040 

7I0..325 

1.004,291 

1,104,285 

20.127,707 

1811. 

9,2I6,.3H2 

2,611,927 

9,029,427 

1,678,050 

013,602 

618,142 

24,267,730 

1819. 

7A19.2M 

3,r).Vj,7]2 

12,189.975 

l.06.'>,595 

1,035,002 

676.071 

25,842.000 

1813. 

9,062,340 

2,855,174 

1.3,480,731 

1.336,704 

1,343.993 

. 1,110,655 

29,094484 

1814. 

6,O6.N,037 

2,84;,186 

14,423,848 

1,227,873 

1,267.061 

' 1,179,118 

27.011,223 

leifi. 

6,6KM29 

2,710,7<14 

G.<)0H,H02 

837,157 

1,488,055 

1,218,990 

19.905,943 

1816. 

<>,256,745 

2,<’i07.939 

8,020,385 

718,637 

1,.548,514 

1,412.475 

93.564,691 

1817. 

7,142,«52 

2,673,119 

7,740,(818 

826,723 

1,322,831 

1,482,671 

21.188,334 

1818. 

6,760,39.') 

2,8.56,286 

7,708,244 

1,180,222 

1.167,869 

1387,460 

31,039,479 

1819. 

8.089,215 

2,612,700 

7,649,915 

1,016,040 

9Si,m 

1,484,469 

21408,123 


9,421,500 

2,821,509 

7,193,997 

l,043,.Mm 

661.752 

1,426,362 

22.408.716 

1891. 

11,(MH>,438 

2,HH6.6(H) 

8,439,790 

095,948 

633,143 

1,701,29H 

25,723,283 

1899........ 

11,316,663 

3,627,818 

T.328,046 

1,351,342 

986,630 

1,680,929 

25,200.428 

1823. 

12;502.73.‘l 

sjialour 

7,270i560 

]i083;25Q 

616,887 

1,898.547 

26.574,984 

1824. 

8,004,441 

3,098.973 

7,245,491 

1,181.024 

889,264 

2.020,720 

22,0.39,862 

1825. 

7,026,278 

3,083,009 

7,128.357 

1,207,483 

370,971 

2,167,669 

20.973,887 


T 


Norx.^The yean m Uitt acoount end on the 30th of April for each year. 


Generai, Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India (exclusive of the Commer¬ 
cial Charges) drawn from the Accounts presented to Parliament, including the In¬ 
terest paid upon the Debts, and the General Result, in each Year, from 1809—10 
to the Year 1831—32 inclusive. , 



revenue. 

YEARS. 

Bengali. 

Hadraa. 

Bombay. 

Bencoolen. 

1 Frlnee 
of Walea's 
laland. 


1809- 10.. 

1810— U... 

£ 

10,263.696 

10,682,249 

10.706.173 

10,425,092 

11.172,471 

11,0894^23 

£ 

54}15,1fl7 

5.238,976 

5.156,717 

£ 

• 69S,M9 
739,373 
74X746 

£ 

12.801 

14.619 

£ 

70,372 

£ 

16,347,634 

I8I1--.12. 



]812->t3.*.*. 




iRia—.14. 


73)1,133 

910,304 




1814—15...1 

lftl5-~.tA.! 

5,322,164 

6,106,107 

li;77S 

54,316 

17,307A79 

1816—17. 






1817—18. 







1818-19. 







1819—20.... 







1820—21 . 

13,497,318 






1821 22.a. 




4li660 


1822—23. 





23.171,70! 

1823—24..... 






1824-45. 







1823-26. 

13,119,638 

^ 3,714,913 

2,262,393 

Tranaferr^ tti 
Gofern- 
meat of the 

31,422 

• 31,138,388 

33,383,45 

33,863,3«3 

.. 

1827—28. 

14,928,021 

6,347,888 

2,542.325 ! 


45^079 

1828—29. 


1828—SO. a..a. a.. 



9 Asanaii 




1830—31. 





> 18,881,143 

I0,1IX4SO 

1881—32. 

I1.844J109 




Banaal. 
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ORtEmL COMMERCE. 


GemsbaXi Statement of the Revennes and Charges of India, &c,-—<onHnued. 
-;-,- i-t—-^ 


C H A n G E 8. 


YEABS. 

Benftl. 

Madru. 

Bombay. 

Baocooleo. 

Priiive of 
Walea’a 
Island. 

. Total 
Cbargea. 

^NattReireoue. 


£ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ • 

1800—10.... 

7il58,00] 

4.6€9t476 

1.747,140 

70,086 

m/iVf 

13,978^80 

1J69.274 

1810-11.... 

7,141^40 

6.110,977 

1,557,160 

80,482 

123.020 

14,113.486 

1,060.77* 


7,048,S71 

4.019,010 

1,641.480 

08,740 

101,117 

13,390,814 

3,298,213 

2,081^188 

I818-I3.... 

7,«7,731 

4.859.130 

1,542,502 ' 

89,047 

I13,.41S . 

13,841,791 

18I8-U.... 

7.186,171 

4.893,224 

1,589.320 

09,478 

116,759 

13,803,961 

3,490,283 

1814-16.... 

7,878.006 

5.134,246 

1,075.200 

00,540 

72,792 

117,711 

14360,701 

2.930,377 

1816-10.... 

7iit54,681 

5,269,470 

1,937,430 

119,684 

100,502 

15.274.()<i3 

1,9583^ 

1816-17.... 

fl,02S,98() 

6,201,399 

1,002,460 

66,647 

15,304.948 

1.772,619 

1817-18.... 

^483,014 

5,475.264 

I,B8.%78e 

02,306 

100,277 

■6,037,607 

2,3:}8.218 

1818—19.... 

9,087,377 

5 979,049 

2.492,193 

08,122 

81,412 

17,738,149 

1,720A8» 

1810-80.... 

fl,950.100 

5,694,844 

9.395,644 

12.\799 

70.501 

17,243,148 

1,987,314 

18ia-SL..«e 

8;76a,7ST 

8,671.489 

3,197,306 

101,131 

81,411 

17.703,156 

3,649,08(1 

1811-88.... 

8;S40,I81 

6 406,691 

3.fU)9,894 

74.009 

85,939 

17,716,616 

4.087,492 

IBU-n.... 

8,740,042 

5,072,992 

4,264.448 

06,478 

88,957 

18.208.017 

4.001.784 

1813—14.... 

94445.530 

6.'28.823 

3,228,150 

H8,4G7 

98,302 

19.089,180 

1,191.104 

1864—16.... 

11,»M,496 

6.737,036 

3.279,.1ini 

101,528 

Tr«zi»ferr«d to 

113,331 

20.025.788 

124,395 
nett clia^. 

1816-86.... 

11,634,610 

.6,704,839 

4,007,020 

tbo Govern- 
ment of tlio , 

136,104 

31,481,669 

1,353,271 
oett revenue. 

1810—87.... 

n4«9l,530 

* 6,667,947 
0,007,697 

3,975,411 

NetberUadK, 

149,217 

21474,111 

1,809,386 

1817—18.... 

I1J37JS7 

4,033.477 


19f{.522 

21,974,953 

888.310 

1818-80.... 

10,143,611 

6,601,114 

3,061,787 

..a. 

18.5,720 

19.484,342 

15,759,850 

3,236,549 

1889-30.... 

8,166^60 

4,444,166 

3,018,456 

.*•0 

131.885 

2,814,502 

1830-61.... 

7JlKl,086 

4,333,000 

3,011,071 

.... jirantferred to 

15.338.337 

3.548.786 

1881-88.... 

6,224.321 

4,199,993 

1,731,866 

.... 

Bougal. t 

16,197,179 

3,166,301 


Statement of the Revenue and Chaig;es of India, including Chaiges in England, in each 

Year from 1832 to 1842, inclusive. 




REVENUE. 


Allowances aod A«si8ii- 
ments l*s7Jdfle out of 


Y B A R 8. 

Bangal aod 

Agra. 

Hadraa. 

Bombay. 

Total Grou 

Rennue. 

the Kereou^ in arrord- 
ance with Treaties or 
other KogsgrmeiitM, 
including those of the 
King of Delhi, the 
Nabobs of the Carnatie. 
the ea-Paishwa, and 
others. 

i 

Nett Rarennp 

1831—33. 

£ 

11,179,776 

£ 

4,108,061 

£ 

1,126,340 

£ 

IH,4I3,I70 

£ 

£ 

r 9*1 f Tirffi 

11.306,038 

4,858,208 

2,292,682 

18.010,918 

1,363,663 

10,633.255 

MPV f i sMIil 

ll>tl,396 

4,480.020 

l,lMi, 34 

10,128,390 

M24,125 

17,204.238 

I MM 

) 2.600.808 

4.599,201 

2.424,444 

10.584,513 

1.390,322 

18,138.191 


12,800.219 

4,329,500 

2,535,834 

2,420,779 

19.605.022 

1,504,007 

19,161,603 

i i-S. . 0 001001 

12,586.029 

4.517,271 

10,530,079 

l,.■)0tl,6Sg 

19,011,991 

1SI8—3*. 

. Ii,9ig.<i44 

4,043,458 

2,238.250 

19,811,500 

l,61(M0l 

18,191,459 

103»-4O. 

11.937.413 

4.605,374 

2,255,034 

10,860,710 

1,596 877 

17.163,348 

114^41.... 

IMI-4S. 

12,247,645 

4,ll«3,714 

2,682,495 

19,643,674 

1.037.680 

17,0011.033 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


NOTES ON A PEW OF THE HEApS OF CHARGE.- 

BENGAL AND AGRA. 

Land. —The increase in the per centage for collecting the land revenue in 1839—40, as com¬ 
pared with 1829—SO, is partly accounted for by the augmentation of revenue surveys, the excava¬ 
tion of canals, and for additional native ofScers and establishments employed in investigating and 
conducting resumption cases. 

Customs. —^The large comparative augmentation in the per centage on customs in Agra, in 
1839—40, does not result so much from an increase in the charges os front a reduction of receipts, 
occasioned by tlic abolition of the transit duties. 

Opium. —Although the charge on opium was‘’less in 1839—40 than 'in 1829—.30, the per 
centage borne to the receipts is greater, in consequence of the reduction in the price of the drug 
and diminished sale from our iiostilities with the Chinese, the nett receipt from opium in 
1829—30 luiving yielded upwards of 1,100,000/., whilst in 1839^0 it produced little beyond 
300,0004 

Stamps. —The apparent decrease in tlic per centage for collecting this duty is merely 
nominal, a portion of the charge being included in the judicial branch in 1839 — 40. 

Judicial. —The large increase in the charges of this branch of expenditure is almost wholly 
attributable to the additional me.ans employed for improving and extending the'administration of 
justice amongst the people. 

MADRAS. 

Land.— The increase in the per centage of charge in 1839—40 is occasioned principally by 
additional surveys. The small per centage remarkable in 1809—10, is the result oi an accidental 
credit in that year of large sums for refunded charges on audit, combined with some miscellaneous 
revenue receipts which are brought in reduction of the charges of that year. 

Customs. —'The incnmsc in the per centage on the customs will be seen to accrue more from a 
diminution in the receipts than from an increase of cluirgc, occasioned, it is presumed, by the abo¬ 
lition of transit duties. 

Salt and Tobacco. —The variations in the per centage on these sources of revenue are evi- 
dentlv occasioned more by the different modes adopted for sepamting the cosk.of the articles from 
tile enlarges upon them, than by a positive increase in the latter. 

BOMBAY. 

Land. —The per centage for collection is apparently one and one-third higher in 1839—4(» 
than in 1829—30, but if service pensions and some extraordinary payments were excluded in both 
years, the actual charge in 1839—40 would be rather less than in 1829—30. 

Customs. —Tlie increase in the per centage for collection is accounted for by the diminution 
of receipts owing to the abolition of tlie transit duties. 

Salt. —This is a new source of revenue at Bombay, and may be regarded as partaking of the 
nature of a custom-duty. The receipts and charges on account of the tax shoij^ therefore, be 
considered in connexion with that duty, and hence would result an amelioration in the percentage 
on “customs” in 1839—40. 

Civil Cuabges. —The large increase under this head in 1839—40 is occasioned Iw the writing 
off* in that year of the accumulated balance standing in tlie debit of “ Warden’s Official Fund,” 
amounting to about 200,000/. 

Mahine, —The diminution in tlie per centage charge of the marine in 1839—40, as compared 
with 1829 —30, appears to be owing to a smaller outlay at Bombay, for building and purchase of 
vessels and timber m that year, than was incurred for tlie same purposes in 1829—30. 

INDIA. * 

Militabt.—T lie high per centage of military charge upon the revenues of Indio, in the year 
1819—20, as compared with the rate in the preceding and succeeding decennial perils, is to be 
traced to 'die augmentation of the army a year or two previously, consequent upon the great 
Mahratta war about tliat time. 

Imtekest.—T lie diminution of the per centage charge for interest is the result of redemption 
or defif'u/ means of the Company’s commercial assets, and reduction in the rate of interest, by sub¬ 
stituting new loans for old ones, which bore higher interest. 

The above explanations show that there is considerable diff.cnlty in establishing exact com¬ 
parisons in the heads of charge between the decennial peiiods, partly owine to novel or temporary 
charges, and partly owing to changes in the modes of fce|ping account, but me total charges, never¬ 
theless, both of collection and for carrying on the govenment of India, show an increase under the 
(rirmer heads from eight per cent on the gross revenue in 1809—10, to thirteen per cent in 
1839—40, and under the latter hea^ from 80.551 pei cent in 1809—10 to 84.874 in 1^9—40. 
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An Account, of the Revenues and^Chai^s of the Bengal Presidency, for Tljree Years, 
according to the latest Advices, with an Estimatf of the same for the succeeding Year. 


RBVENUE8. 


I 84 S —43 1843—44 1844—45 


Mint ... ••.. *. .. 

Post-office collectioaft.V. 

Stamp ditties... 

Rxciae duties in Oalcntta..... 

JudiciAl fees and fines . 7 . ..... 

Miscollaneons civil receipts, deluding nett gain by ozebange opera^ons 

between India and England....... . . 

Land revenue.f..*. 

Bayer and Abkarry... 

Miscellaneoiis receipts in the revenue department. 

Kereipta from the territory ceded by the linrmese. 

Receiptsfirom Scindc*..*... 

Customs..... 

Kale of salt...... 

Sale of opium... 

Marine and pilotage receipts... 


Co.*s Rs. 
4 , 00,723 
0 , 30,7301 
28 , 77.370 
2 , 83,391 
6 , 92.724 

12 , 17.953 

3 , 56 , 70.045 

2 . 4 , 24.751 

1 , 10,408 

10 , 08 , 1.53 

r».1,V3’,.370 

1 , 80 , 8 : 4,043 

1 , 82 . 70.9501 

8 , 13,873 


Co.*8 Its. 
7 A 7 , 885 | 
0 , 20,830 
22 , 12,7251 
2 . 53,859 
7 , 38.364 


Co.*s Rs. 
7 , 12,910 
6 , 82,264 
23 , 38,332 
2 , 05,470 
7 , 06,877 


Estimate, 

1845—46 

Co«*s Rs. 
7 , 07,500 
6 , 29,000 
23.59A00 
8 ,OI,f) 0 O 
7 , 49,800 


Rbvsnvbs of Prince of VValcn’s Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 


16 , 07,400 
3 , 53,10497 3 , 50 , 02,005 
24 , 43^25 24 , 23,411 

60 , 121 : 1 , 32.976 

18 , 64.2001 18 , 01,705 
9 , 37.937 27 , 40,722 

1 M), 4 I, 243 . 04 , 10,885 
1 , 84 , 70 , 471 ; 1 , 88 . 02.834 
9 , 28 , 27 , 79212 , 46 , 90.405 
7 , 85,7421 8 , 17 ,. 92 'i 


I Co.’s Rm. I Ci>.'sRs. I Co.’s Ks. i Co.’sKs. 

Prince of WalcsV Island. | ], 85 , 12 .s j 2 , 0 l/.i 33 1 , 07 . 202 ' 1 , 7 . 7,8001 

Singapore. j 4 , 87 .H. 3 ri | 5 .ll.» 89 ‘ 5 , 10 , 268 ' 5 , 00 , 000 i 

Malacca. , . 56 , 128 ' 0 l,:ioo 02 , 270 ; 59 , 750 . 

Subsidy received from Uie Nagpere Government. 

TribiUes from the Nizam, Rajpoot, and other states.. 

Uitereat ou arrears of revenue, fee.. 


3 , 49 , 82,000 
21 , 74,000 
77,1 W 
17 , 04,400 
31 , 20,860 
76 , 04,100 
1 , 56 , 85,006 
3 , 01 . 60.000 
8 , 77,000 


Deduct, 

Allowances and assignments payable out of the revenues fn accord¬ 
ance with treaties or other eugagemeuts.... 


CflAHUBS of coUectiog the Revtpiuca (including Oust of Salt and Opium). 


7 , 29,088 

8 . 00,000 

349,018 

4 .-lt.:i 00 

7 , 74,022 

8 , 00,000 

5 , 03.038 

14 , 2.59 

7494 O 6 * 7 , 4 I.WW» 

8 ,fM), 0 (K)l 8 , 00,000 

7 . 60 ,:H 0 ; 10 , 43,800 

50 , 058 ^ 92,400 

10 , 08 , 35,565 

i 

1 25 . 03,890 

9 ,? 0 , 8<>,425 

20 , 28,238 

9 . 90 ,riL 039 '; 10 , 41 . 75 ,.550 

1 

25 , 58 , 742 ! 2540,870 

j 11 ^, 31 ,n 7 r>| 9 , 44 ,!>fi, 1 X 7 

», 74 ,Oi,« 97 l 10 ,l«,l 4 ,(iH 0 


jCo.’sUs.iCo.’s Ks.,Co.*sR».'C».'sIts. 
Charges of coliecting the atamp duties 1 , 49 , 035 ' 1 , 09,586 1 , 06 , 852 ' 1 , 00,000 
,, Land Sayer and Abkarry ‘ j I j 1 

... 37 , 12,497 35 ,. 14 , 8 <M)| 

„ Coatoms. 4 , 80 , 405 ' 4 , 51,3051 4 , 53 ,I 90 | 4 , 58 , 900 { 

Cost and charges of salt, including i • 1 1 

naynientg made to the Frencli and [ 

Danish Governments under con 


vention. 49 , 31,034 

Lent and charges of <^um............ . 50 , 56,520 


ao,«8^iu'«G,i.i,oii |77,i<;,«oo; 


Total nett reTeniie, of Bengal Prcaideiiey, after payment of allow- 
ancei and aB8ignmeB•^ and charges of colleclion.. 

Rbciipts from the Produce of the Coraroercial Assets (Act 3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 85, s.aa and 4.) 


At Bengal}— 

Sals of commercial factories and re¬ 
coveries of ouUtonding commer- 

mal adrancest.*.... 

China:— 

On account, balances due from Hong 
iiieTchaiiteiBOhina*«».a...... 


Co.'sRs. 

Co.’.R,. 

Co.*«Rit. 

Co.’.R.. 

7.306 

5,428 

S,RSS 

10,000 

.... 

6,638 

.... 

.... 


Total rovenueyuad receipts. 

Bengal deficiency... 

Company's rupees. 


I 

I, 50 , 75 , 5 I 0 | 1 , 02 . 87/110 


7 ,. 12 , 50 , 159 i 7 , 81 , 70,077 


1 . 04 , 20,0971 1 , 72,20380 


8 , 09 , 7 ^ 600 ! 8 , 43 , 93,800 


7 , 308 j 12 A 66 


7 , 32 , 63,467 

2,44,10,231 


9,76,73»fl08 


7 , 81 , 82,743 

2.14,3G,273| 


9 , 90 , 10.016 


5,8.56 


10.000 


8 , 09 , 81,456 8 , 41 , 03,800 
1 , 21,84491 1 , 10,83485 


9 , 31 , 0 . 5.8471 


9.60,4^,485 


Nora.—'The Bmigal Accounts having formerly included those of ttie territories which, under the Act 3 and 4 Will, 4, 
c. 85, s. 38, became subject to the Government of the North-Westem Provinces (late Agra Presidency), the aggrega.e 


Y E A R B. 

^ ^NRTT REVHlNllBS. 
after Payment ef Allowances and Assignments 
and Charges of Collection. 

• 

CHAR R S 8. 

BMga) 

PrnidaiHy. 

NMth-Westem* 

Provinces 

(late-Agra Presidency), 

Towr.. 

Bengal 

Presidency. 

North-Wmitoru 

ProTineM 

(late Aim Pmidcncy). 

Tot.i,. 

1648—43. 

Co.’tnipMa. 

7.8l,7aC77 

«-Ihm Aitvr' 

Co.', riipoiM. 
4,94,lig,7W 
4,47,51,177 

Ou.’s rupees. 
ll,.55,15,687 
12.29,21,940 

Ca,',nipeF«. 

1,70,<>4,G5H 

i>o,'s rupees. 
63,06.020 
H3,M.ii74 

Cii.'iirupfM, 

iu..'4).70,lf7« 

n.. Jin Jint. 

IMB— 44 . 

1600—Cft. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


An Account of tho Revenues and Charges of the^Bengal Presidency, & c.— c ontinued. 


Mint charge!. 

Pobt-oitice charges. 


C U A R Q K S. 


CiTiL and Politic*!.. 


Kctt tom hr caohmoge operations ^tween India and Kng 
ence to the Aaed rate of 8s. per Sicca rupee), deducting nnscellaneouaj 
ciril receipts.*.. • •.•. 

Total civil and political chargtsi. 


Judicial and Poi.icb. 


its jurisdiction, including law charges . 


Total judicial and police charges. li3,SU.K24 


Charges in tho territory ci^dcd b; the Burmese.. 

Ditto of the province or Scinde.. 

Marine and pilotage charges. 


CiiAROBs of Prince of Wales's Isl and, Sing apore, and M alacca: 

I Co.'s k**. I Co.*s Rs. I Co.*s Rs. ] Cu.*k Rs. 


Co.'s Km. 

Co.’v Rm. 

Co.’s Rs. 

3,13,047 

3,8G,94H 

3,48J105 

2,10,874 

2,30.182 

2,29.587 

1,00,842 

1,03,.198 

1,01,977 

4.81.51,011 

4,9T,HH,7Gl' 

4.Hn.52,.500 

3,51,84! 

8.60.9)0 

11,07,.148 


Military charges (Bengal and I ( 

Agra). 4.81,51,011 4,0T,HH,7M 4.Mn.52„'506 4,71.00,47.1 

Ditto, Buildings. 3,5l,s4l 11,07,.'>48 b.oo.noo 

War charges (excltisive of the expedition to China, chargeable tv Her 

Mepeaty's <toveniinei>t, and of the warcharges in Scinde). 

Mission and measures for the support of Schab Stiojah. 

Danish Government, in ronstderation of the transfer tv the Rritish Govern¬ 
ment of the Danish settlements in India .. 

Ilnclsimed deposits of seven years’ standing in the judicial and revenue de¬ 
partments, formerly credited to tho public account, repaid.< 

I'oi A L charges eaclubii e of interest on debt.' 

Deduct, I 

(Jnclatmcd deposits ditto, ditto, credited in J8I2—43......| 

Ricoipts from the Gwalior Guverfinient on acvount of wari 
charges, and in part compensation lor losses sustained dining and' 
in cousetiuence of the late hostilities at Gwa'lor. Article 5 of thel 

Treaty of Gwalior, dated January 1.1, iHlt.( 

Indemnity from the Lahore Government, under the 0th Article ofj 
the Treaty between the British Government and that st.it'% dated | 
March 9, I84r>; and receipts from Roj^h Golnb sing, on account ofi 
the transfer to him of territory in the Pm I ide 1st Htiil8nd| 
Articles of the Treaty between the British Govurnnient and thc| 
Rajah, dated March IG, 181G.| 


1843-43 

184.1—44 

1S11-4S 1 

fistimatr 

ia45_46 

Co.’s Rs. 

Cu.'s Rs. 

Co's Rs. 1 

Co.’s Rs 

2,9G,100 

2,9MH3 

4 . 10 , 920 ; 

4,18,03 

5,38,0('>4 

5,67,152 

5,67,32.1 

1 


07,63,410 

J5,74,148 

77,15.425 

G8,9G,5C 


.... 

4,57,68.1; 


1,05.87,57^ 

1,01,39,777 

91,51,855 

1.01,75,61 

11.13,658 

10.94,701 

11.42,679^ 

10,29.20 

43,78.0.13 

43,26,989 

44,86,761 1 

45,58,35 

8,35,133 

8.32,3<I7 

8,66,096 

0,43,20 

G3,26.H24 

62,53.*t97 

«4,7^430. 

65,30.75 

UVM•^7fM^ 

11,16.4Mi8 

11,.13.967 

I0.r>8,.10 

a3,!W9 

•76,62.t»?!l 

».V>.0»,1Hh 

♦6rt.9U.9J 

18,03,6H7 

20,K9,«U2 

15.31,101 

18,01,88 

3,58,370 

11,83,645 

5,91»ir5 

5,H1,U(; 

6,55.063 

j 

6.6(\6G8 

0.77.069 



27,77.U2h| 


i7,i*;,4‘ri 

l.Vib,<>»0j 


.... I 4,5.50, 
H,i5,5o,H«:f, K,:t3,im,:Li7| i 


l3.20.23Ul 


Interest on debt. 


Nltt chargcN, exclusive of interest on deh*. h,15,37,704, \ 7 ' 7.5H.IC.yi»H[ 7,74,M»,4r 

.1,G1,30,HI)4| l.75,4«.sUUj 1,73,47,000 l,8«,IK,oa 


Total charges of the Bengal Presidency, after deducting receipts froxn^ 
the Gwalior & Lahore Governments, & from tfie B^gah Golab Sing. 0,7G,64,(>5H 9,90,19,010 9,31,64,034 0,<10,87,4f 

Extrauruimary Charce consequent umm the Discharge of the 
- Bengal Remittablu Debt: 

'ilic difTorence of exchaB,;e on bills drawn on the Gourt of Directora, in | 

discharge ot the 6 per cent Retnittable Debt ^ \17.., betweem the rate of t 

8a. Od. the Bicca rupee, at which the loan is ri^payable, and t^ esta- j 

bJislied rate of 2 m. the Sicca rupee, mode nse of ia these accountviu the I 

conversion of sterling money into Indian currency...... 9,040 ••*• 1.813 

4« Total cUAROU...Company’srupees^U,7G,73,G9H 9,9G,I!),0IG V.3l,G5,H47l 0,<l0,87,4t 


Norit.^-llie Bengal Ac< ounts having formerly included those of the territories whicb, under the Act 3 and 4 W ill. • 
e. 8.5, s. .18, became Bubject to *he Govemrgentef the North Wmiteru Provinces (late Agra Presidency), the aggregaC 

.revenues and charges of tUove provinces is here inserted. _ 

^ Surplus 

{ in Bengal and the * Indudes the amount stated as extn 

Surplus Receipts North .Western ordinary military charges, aud W( 

w t? A D tt I in Bengal and front the Produce Provinces, charges, which amounted In 

y E A R H. North-Western of the Including Produce 1843—44 to Co.’s inp 

Provinces. Oominorcial Assets. of the 1844—45 to an,49,910 „ 

; * Commcttial Assets. 1845—40 (estimated) 4],50,000 .* 

I--I — -- but is ezolusive or tbo ordinary milita: 

' Co.*s rupees. Ca.’s rupees. Co.*b rupees. chanios, which ate nt^ distinguished { 

1848—43. f 95,45,309 Bxeesi* ehsrge 1,733 05,43,477 tho Indian statements; and of the es 

]S 4 a .....44 . 1,49.53.859 „ 18,090 i,49ji4,485 tvaordUiary military charges lusertc 

1844—45 . 2,4aji4,5a8 „* * 4JH8 8,43,88,575 in the Bombay accounts. 

fiAjic vnvrvcfiiff . IftOiW) aj7.47.9(5 


Surplus Receipts 

I in Bannl and from the I'roduce 
North-Wettem of the 

I Pro.incea. | Cvnunorcial Aaieta. 


. { 

IM!>—44. 

I«44—46. 

flAJiC AC ,mAilnw-«i 9 «) 4 D, 


Co.*s rupees. 
95,45,309 
1.49.53,859 
2,4aji4,5a3 

V nv 99 Olff 


Co.’s rupees. 
Bxeess ehsrge 1,733 
18,099 
’ 4JH8 

10 000 


L845-40(efiiimated) 41,60,000 
but is ezolusive or tbo ordinary milita: 
charges, which ate not distinguished { 
the Indian statements ; and of the es 
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An Account of the Cash Transaetiojis of the Bcagai Presidency, for Three Years, accord¬ 
ing to the latest Advices, with an Estimatethe same for the succeeding Year. 

j ^ j Bstimitte, 

a R C B 1 P T S. . 1843-44 . . 1845-46 


Canh balances in tho aevera] treaauriaa of this Pi^idency on tbo 

SUtbof April.... 

Dbur iNcimaao. 


C().*8 Ur. I Co.'ii Ra. 


[Co.’mRh. I Co.'aRs. 

Lnana at 4 and 5 percent. 2,31,8^407',1,11,63,7t7j 

Treasuiy Noteaisauud. 26,26,600 21,4 k,S07| 

RiHa oatitanding.1,80,53,711 3,82,32,181 

lleceived on account of civil’ * I • 

and military fiindo.' 36,53.60r 37.41 ,kh 6 38,02,267i 38,67,000 

Miscellaneous depositn....' 2,21,38,050 2,!>:{,10,246 2,12.07.507,2,10.8.%000| 
Tritiatcs receiv««l nppU-.’ 


88,d3..'i(»4{ 81,00,000 
12 33,067 l^MHbOOO 
3,20,05,603 18,33,0fl7i 


cable to the luaintenahcHj 
of Hcindiah’.i refoimed 

contingent.j 

Ciwalior coutmgeiit undcri 
treaty of lAtli January, 
1K44. 


8,27,442 


10.52,814 


10,57,540 


25,40,0001 


Totai. debt incurred 
Advances made by Gov rnunetil repaid, inrlndiiigTut’cavec advaiiceH., 


ScppiAKN from 
Bills on the Court for in- Co.'s Rs. 

i.ondo 11. 
Ci.'s Rs. 

Cu.’a Rs. 

j Co.’s Rs. 

tereht nf India Debt. 



4,66.252 

5.«2,0tM) 

Other billH on tho (’onrt.. 

l,K‘i,016 

2,30,660 

MM 20 

13,90,250 

Dividends on Hteck «>f the 5 
per rent translei lean 
paid in Kiigbind. 

12,41.026 

12,80,815 

13,22.830 

i 

13.6.5.023! 

Advances in Ivtiglatid re¬ 
covered 111 Bengal. 

22,2k,318 

27,41,847 

20,69,125 

2U,ri(i,'i3Uj 

! 

1 

Remittances front China in 
bullion iind tolls, to be .td- 
justedwltb Her Majesty’s 
Government in Kii,:laiid 


29,42.011 

45.M.075 

Miscull iiieoiis, iii(*1uding 
other credits to Her ftla* 
jesty's Guverniuent, and 
nett loss by eKCbangu 
oporatloiis wiih reference 
to the hxvtl rate of 2s. the 
Sicca rupee. 

• 

7,64.490 

12,95,156 

14,3.1,722 

! 

21,W,87S' 

The dilTcrence oi exchange 
liotwevn the rate of 2A.6d. 
the Sicca rupee, at winch 
the hills drawn from 
India, in TKiuidatiou of 
remittuble debt, were dis. 
charged in Rngtand, and 
the liaed rate of 2a. the 
SicCA rupee made use of 
in tho Company’s ac¬ 
counts tor the conversion 
of the Indian currency 
into sterliug roonev. 

9,040 

' 

1,813 

i 

1 

i 

Invoice value of copper for 
coinage... 

2,H5,217 

5,20,526 

5,78,835 

4,40.000 


Total supplies fr®*“ lAindon . . _ 

Suppuss from tbu other PresidenciGS. 


North-western I'rovinces. 

IVeaHiiro. 

Bills diawu.. 

Advances and disburse' 
ments on account of Ben- 
gal and &i}scellautfou8.« 


Madras. 

Treasure... 

Bills drawn.,.. 

Stores.. 

Indian loans discharged.. 
Advances and disburse-j 
mvmts on account of Ben¬ 
gal, and misceUsoeous... 


Bon ray. 

Treasure.. 

Bltlf drawn.. 

Stores.................... 

Indian loans discharged .. 
Advances and disbnri»>| 
ments on account of Ben-i 
gal, and misoellBBsoiu.. 


Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Kh. 

i^.’a Rs. 

89,23,255 

67.34,730 

78,72,359 

35.00,000 

3,85,18.754 

3,39,72,888 

3,65,01,812 

56,00,000 

67,09,931 

59,93,112 

1,21,55,623 

4,7«,4S,M0 

Mi.M.iMn 

4,87.00,730 

5,05,29,794 

5,6J.43,000 

36.90.108 

,*.,7.44.249 

27,29,497 

19.91,000 

10,64.528 

^8,00,204 

6,46,5:18 


24,024 

19,983 

9.352 


65.165 

8.100 

7,3,1H 


35,33,205 

73,81 ,M4 

53,87,971 

53,43,565 

83,67,330 

88,54,270 

87,80,611 

73,34,643 

34,83,403 

8,00,000 

82.47,201 

S0,00,0(X1 

24,21.807 

18,60,906 

15,04.267 

12,00,000 

13,761 


18,321 


.... 

.... 

' 4,144 


I,01,Ci,044 

1,10,75,682 

69,25,854 

6n,50,617 

1,80,80,01s 

1,41,45,588 

I.05,*>9,797 

1,08,59,017 


*rirT 5 Frv WimiFcTfhTl^p flutiwti I'ticrti*!. 


Cu«’s Rs. 

8,28,07,017 


7,08.87,807 

45,01,172 


Go.'s Rs. I 
3,83,2<),I(U! 


Co.'a Rr. 
3,35,01.273! 


I 


Co.*s Us. 

3,70,23,338 


A40.-1J>,W1 

31,70,122 


6,0:1,30.512 

22,51,657 


52,42 641- 95,12,101>1 1,04,81,781 


3,32,88,097 

30,64.700 


84,70,078 


7A5«Ba.«8rt! 7.!7,00,.5S4| 8,20,10,202f T,5l,30.2(» 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE 


An Account of tlie Cosh Transactions of the Ueugal Prosidoiicy, Sic.—continued. 

KMtlll 

PAYMENTS. . , I8i:i—14 , ...._ , 1845 


Loans at 4, 5, and 0 per 

cent.. 

IVcMTiry notes. 


Dkut Discbargetl. 

Co.’s Rs. I Co.'s Rs. 
sr 

.. 1J4,0()0 2,2rs717 


Payments on account of] 


Bspense of Sdadiaii’s 
refonned contingent, 
payable out of the as* 

ai^ed tributes. 4,34,733 U,87.654 

Gwalior contingent,under 

treaty of i3thJan. 1341. .. _ 22.91.010 _14.g 0.90<t 

Total l>ebt dtschsrged. 

Adraaces made by Goremment repayable, incliidifig Tuccavee ad 

.......... 

St/rruKs to Uindo ti. 

Bilia drawn by the Court Co.’s Rs. f Co.’s Us : Co.’s Rs. i Co.’s Rs 
dlschargiNl.1,22,87,490! 3,38.02,649 2,39.03,1161 2.6.1.23,000 


• 

. 


Co.'s Ks. 



Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Us. 


2,14,976 

14.40,120 

• • 

22,26,000 


3 , 61 , 11 ,*60 

Ti.ao.dtMi 


24,81,974 

2,17,73,214 

29,89,000 

1,07,72.800 

( 

22,91.910 

14,50.(K)( 



Kstiiiiai**, 
1843^' 46 


Co.’s Rs. Co.*s Rs. 


3,I7,39,;>30 4,88,40,260 0.43,23.144 3,41,37,986 
58.74,878 !»,g8;0l2 33,32,800 34,91.8(81 


Bills on ber Majesty’s ‘ j 

Government trsnsinitted 8 ,b 4,400 13 , 02 , 072 | 4 . 57 , 006 | 3 . 34,090 

Advances made upon the ' | 

security ot goods, re* p 
payable by bills drswnl I . 

from Bengal in favour , 

oftbe Court of Directors 27 , 76,681 «(. 62 ,I 42 26 , 96,867 71 , 49,483 

Miscellaneous, including 1 

nett gain by exchange \ 

operations with refer- i 

enoe to the Axed rate of { 

2 s. per Sicca rupee. 8 ,| 8,.550 10 . 63,924 I 2 ,. 5 . 5 I' |(t, 9 (K> 

Suppuesta^r malesty’sj | 

Gorrrnment, including! ! 

chai^ea on account of; 

Gie ex pedition to China,' 

repayablein England.. 1 , 21 , 48,170 1 , 15 , 34 , 747 ’ 1 8 . 16,5 80 . 36 . 28 .ooo 

1 'oTA L Supplies to London... 

Sum. * ** to th e other Presidencies. 1 

NoaTB-WtSTiRN Pro- [ Co.’s Us. 7 (’j.’s'Us. nLNrV'Ks'.” t.'o'.’s Us 7 

flNCRS. ’ 1 

Treasure. 96 . 93 . 2 fH)! ,‘ 11 . 74,395 ), 26 , 32 ,.'il 7 t 

Bills paid.•«.! 31 , 48,1321 82 , 52.914 (» 2 , 83 , 58 H 1 , 27 .( 8 ), 90(1 

Stores.= 12 , 949 . 46 , 6 M 7 / 

Subscriptions to Indian' I 

loans.’ 11 , 36,200 2 , 11 , 3 ( 8 ) . 5 . 83 ,(sJ 9 3 , 09 . 0 ( 8 ) 

Adtaiices and disburse-! 
meats on account ofi 

Agra, and misrellaneous' 28 , 81,213 33 . 81,215 49 .(H, 7 't 8 47 , 32,509 

1,68,71,(tIM, 1,74,70,551 2,11.(18,433 l,77.32,.500 

Madras. .. .——. — - 

Treasure. I 29 , 99.577 

Billspaid... 2 , 75 , 377 ' 11 . 73 , 6 ( 4 ) 12 , 92,945 27 , 50,250 

Stores... .. j 659 

Suliscriptiona to Indian! «. 

loans...; IIMOOOl 26 . 20,691 22 , 48.272 6 , 90 ,( 88 ) 

Advances and disburse¬ 
ments on account of, | 

Madras, end nuscella- „ I 

ntous. 45 , 31 . 8 . 59 . 54 , 37,983 41 , 81,936 50 , 40,758 

{ _ __ 

80 , 96 . 8 : 9 V 1 , 12 , 41,668 80 , 23.153 83 , 91,008 

Bokbav. —- 

Treasure. 20 . 90 , 66 hi . 7 . 5 , 00,007 39 , 00,285 2 . 09 .(hm> 

Bills palfl. 49 . 38,620 21 , 12.453 15 , 37 , 3 SH 11 , 93.700 

Btores....!....***.• , 

Subscriptions to Itidiun 

loans;..! 20 , 83,000 1 , 10 , 01 , 0 ^ 44 , 21,644 7 , 00.000 

Advances and disbunrj 
'tdexM} on account or 
Bombay, and miscella-i 

neons. .; 79 . 6 M‘H» 28 , 38.281 5 d,(i 4,670 7 4 , 06,000 

‘ i 1 , 69 . 90 , 357 ! 2 , 17 . 52 . 5911 1 , 5 t,a,p 87 94 .( 8 ), 7 IK) 

Totai. Supplies to the other l^rnTdencies. 


2.h(),15,297 5,(MV5I.,I3I :1,I9.I9.I M 


3,00,«(K)j 

l7.32,50ol 


Gash BaUnecj in the several Treasuries, on the 39th A|yrtl 


itdencies.— 4,28,58,887 5,03,64,810 4,78,95,573 5,55^11,20$ 

TotAL^.....lf*,37.0H,H23 17.41,96,880 15,06,55,117 


3,83,29,102 3,35,01,273 8,70,23,388 3^8.04,813 


fisAwn Totai. Cumpany’s Rupees 119,21,27,925 •20,76,07,662 lft,75,7M55l 15,7M4,«g 
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An Accoont of the Revenues and Cli^irgea of the North-Western Provinces (late Agra Presi- 
deiicv), for three Years, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the same 
for the succeeding Year. 


REVENUES. 


Batimiitc, 


lB48-->48 

1643—44 

1844—49 

1645—46 

Co/s Bs. 
4,fiBJ134 
11,55,382 
1,90.134 
73,644 
4.45,60,992 
20.66,632 
1 h07,4U8 
IK34,802 
2.5,37,067 
16,230 

Go.*s Rs. 

9,22,610 
12,11,362 
1,66,244 
J3J66 
4,40,69,620 
22,00,113 
1,72,064 
15.73,206 
36,17,633 
iU6 

Co.'s Kb. 
9,92,960 
12,60,29( 
1,57,244 
3,06,808 
4,42,40,668 
23,21,072 
2J)5,780 
12,54.711 
48.99.203 
661 

Co.'s Rs. 
6,00,000 
18,80,000 
immo 

13,090 

4,35,70,000 

33.00,000 

1,08,000 

9.I0,0(K1 

35,00,000 

531,03,295 

3,35,07.872 

5.52,04,415 


60,48,016 

38,47,949 

45,01,920 

42,05,050 

43034,337 

4,07,19,023 

e 

9,07,03,486 

4,82,00,000 

. 57,04309 

49.68,691 

61,53,039 

67,43,500 


4,47,61,272 

4,55,49,557 

4,24,66,500 


PoBt-officii collectioiu.... 

Stamp dutiea... .... 

Judicial fecM nnd fines.... 

Miscellaiieoiia civil receipts.... 

l^and Revenue...... 

Sayer and Abkarry...t... 

Miscellanaoiu receipts in the revenue department.. 

Cuatnnu...*.... 

Receipts from salt (duties).. 

IntcrtMt on arrears of revenuor . 


Total gross revenues.... 

Deduct, 

Allowances and assienmeuts payable out of tbe revennea, in ac* 
cordaiice with treaties or other engsgements, including tliuse of 
the King of Delhi... 


CiiARtiis of collecting tbe Revennes. 


Charges of collecting tbe| 

stamp dutitm. 

Ditto land and Sayer re¬ 
venues . 

Ditto customs'..... 

Ditto salt duties .. 


Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'S Rs. 

1,50,253 

49,070 

93,607 

1,49,000 

50,03,445 

43,93,466 

43,30,479 

49.26,800 

6,00,589 

9,94.933 

6,48,390 

CJ>4,900 

30,326 

31,196 

1,12,567 

60,600 


Nett revenues, after payment of allowances and assign-j 
ments, and charges of collection.. 


An Account of the Cash Transactions of the North-Western Provinces (late Agra Presi¬ 
dency), for Three Yeai-s, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the same 
for tne succeeding Tear. ___ 


R 1 

4 0 R I 

P T 8. 



1649—43 

1643—44 

1844—45 


Cash balances in the several treasuries on the 30th of April. 


Oik's Ks. 

1,64,93.040 

3*3043,708 

Cu.'s Rs. 

1,09,92,736 

3,04.00,608 

Co.*s Rs. 

1,81,104169 

3,65,72,960 

1 

1 Co.*s Rs. 

I 2,99,70,807 

1 3*34,71,000 


Debt iucurred. 



• 

Co.’s Us. 
2I.‘<4,770 
27,.57,99-» 

1,1)0.12,437 

66,.5.56 

Co.'s Ks 
1,10,200 
62,97,174 
1,10,62,237 

1 

. ‘ 66,126 

Co.'s Rs. 

1 Co.*s Rs. 

i 






79 , 09 . 9.53 

*1.10,99,190 

0 . 90,694 

6,10,00,000 

1.0.5.00,000 





Alisccllaueutts depoaito... * 
Tributes received, appli>, 
cable tu tbe maintonMneoj 
Ilf Sciiidiali's reformed' 
contingent. 


! 



Tcial debt incurred. 

Advances made by Government repaid, including Tuccaveu advanci-a. 

1,.56,53,736 
72,74,193 
2,880 

« 

1,75,.5H,337 

27.46.674 

60,930 

2,02.99,797 

40,12,332 

7,15.60,000 

1,60,000 

“ * 




• 




SurPMBS from tho other Presidencies. 


Bemual. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'8 IN. 

Cn/s Rs. 


1,11,20,7.52 

33,21,000 

.56,46,109 

74,14,731 

],.3I..52,701 

61,43,637 

60.00.fM10 

61,90,000 

Bills drawn...... 


32,711 

46,606 

59,220 


BubscripUous received to 



11,36,250 

2.11,300 

933,600 

*35,000 

Advances and disburse. 

vnents on account ol 


• 



tbo North.Weslern Pro¬ 
vinces,and miscellaneous 

25.67,901 

39,32,120 

48,16,566 

35,47,500 

Maouas. 

I,K1A1.6M 

1.71,51,131 

3,47.65,720 

1,77 woo 

131 






66 

3,000 





1,769 


179 

8.000 






Advuioes and diahune- 





aenta on account of 
tbe Korth-Wfstern Pro* 





vioOTHtUid mimlUnmu. 

6,11,917 

2,24,889 

11,884 

3,12,000 


6,50,200 

2.24,889 

32,521 

2 , 11,000 

ME.— . . _ 








•l,79,4fi,M}0 


I kK ‘nAOl 


1.74 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


An Account of tho Revenues and Charges of the North-VVestem Provinces (late Agra 
Presidency), for Three Years, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the 
same for the succeeding Year. 






j Kstimatc, 

CHARGES. 

1842-43 j 

! 1813—44 

1844—46 

1 IB45 • 46 


Co.'s Ks. 

Co.’B Ra. ; 

Co.*s R*. 

Cu.'a Ua. 

Civil led Political. 


’ i 



Post-ofllco charge*. 

4,90,272 

I 6,28.995 

5.38,725 

6,00.000 

Charge* of the civil and political eatabhehmeotB, iiicinding contingent' 


1 < 



cha~fge8. 

19,20,330 

j 17,83,268 

17,»G,5A3 

1 14,31,600 


24,10,602 

2')*i2,20.-) 

22,45,308 

{ 20,31,600 

Judicial and Policr. ' 





Charge* of the Sadder, Provmiial, and Zillah court*. 

39,714^9 

1 37.s;.a2i| 

»7,ii '.’<01 

] 39,72,300 

Proriudul Police..... 

14,*24,.330 

I 19,00.644 1 

25,16,598 

1 2.5,69,000 

Total jndicial and police chargos. 

.W,95.9tiy| 

; 5G,57,5G.'| 

G2,H3.U9!>| 

1 G.V1I,3(H) 

Buitdlogfi, roada, and other public works, excluaivo of repair*. 

4,C5,77jj 

2,88,945 

4,!i;,08.'i| 

5,00,0fl0 

Deduct, 





Amount of miclainied deposit* of seven yearn' atanding in the 

82.72,31«| 

82,58,773j 

90,25,492 

00,72,900 

judtcdal and revenue departmeutti, credited to the public 

1.15,042| 

1 



accouut.. 


62,560 

; 5G,000 

Total charges, exrl naive of interest on debt.. • 

»i,.77.;in4i 

81.77,208' 

89,G2,J»20! 

90,16.000 

Interest on debt... 

1,4H,7 G| 

l,73,.%Gi 

13,005; 


Total charges.*. 

83,00,0201 

83,50,574' 

H9,70,59l' 

00,24,900 

Agra surpltia. 

3,39,53,708, 

34>4,0f>4i9H 

:M'*»,72.0fiO 

3.:I4.31.G00 

Total.. ..Company** Rupee* 

4,22.59,728 

4,4:,;il,272. 

■l,Vi.l9,r»57 

4,21,56,500 


Note.—T he miUtery chergra of the Nortli-Wcrti rn I’ruvincoa (late Agra l‘re»idvncy) are included nniongst the 
military chargen of Bengal. ..... 

An Account of the Cash Transactions of the Nortli-VWstern Provinces (late Agra 
Presidency), for Three Years, according to the latest Advices, with an Estimate of the 
same for the succeeding Year. 

I FiHtitiiaU', 

PAYMKNTS. IH'14-45 I IH4f--IG 


Ds«t diichargiid ; 


Co.'h R». < Cii.’s Uti. R». I Co/n Hn. 


Co.'k Rs. ; Co/ii Hm. Co/fl Rh. I Co/h Rn. 
Temporary loans. 34ya»g750l 

BillM outsta&diiiK. S7.57«9GS 62,!i7>474 G,43,00,000 

Miacell4iieo»8 depoMta.. .1,03,10,024 00.31,358 t,15,0G/101| 1,07,28,000 

ICxpeofe on account of 
Sctridiab'a reformed 
contiofpent, payable otic 

of tti« RMigi.ed trihuten 10,7591 11,002 I 

Tota l debt discharged . . 

Advaneea made by (•overnment, repayable, including Tuccaveo ad 
ranee*. 

SuppUei to London (miscellaiieous). 


1,47,01,248' 1.63.H3.185 
59,G3.034 52,06,346 


l,SI,03,6S6j 7,40,SS,000 

43,00,I3U, 2,4B 000 

360 


Supplies to tho other Presidenrios. 


BssetL. C'l.'E Re. , Co.’s Ks. I C >.’e Kb. C».’e K>. 

TroAHuro. 93,23,51S| CI,:3,IS7i 77,80,070 3ri,n0,000 

BlllEpald. 3,04,72,232 ;3,07,SB,.447'3.M/i4.afl W.0n,IMI« 

Inierrston ludU debt..., 0,23,201 S,U0.347' 7,70,0201 7,H.%IIOO| 

Adrancea ana diBbiirte- 
meiits on account cd 
Bengal, and miitceUa- 

.. b3,93,257 1.31,26,279. 1.32,)G.732; 4.G8.G0,000{ 


Madra*. 

Billo paid*.. 

Adtant^a and diaburae* 
nientm on arconnt 
Madraa, and miacelU* 
ueou*. 


Boy BAY. 

Bill* paid 

Adv.*ocea and' dUbiirae- 
nfijnta on account of] 
Bombay and ndacella- 
iiooua. 


5,31,I2,26;i 

,12,17,180,5 

,41,3^8.570 

,5,07,45.000 

3,68,070 

2,18,933| 

7,62,701 

I,50t000{ 

87.M1 

84,738 

82,815 

; 47/KH> 

4,sri,ii20| 

3.03,67l| 

8.46,5191 

1,07,000 


.5,082 31,0761 

7,00()| 

10.27,163, 

0,76,169 

9,94,232; 

0,03,90(1 

10,27,1531 

0,81,251 

10,l^a(0 

I0,0(l,90o| 


Totai. auppliea to the other Prcaidenctea,.... ......| 6 , 46415,038 


Totai.. ,, 

Cuab balanoea in the acvoral treaanrlea ou joth of ADtrii. 


.... 7,a2,5G«3lo| 


6,26^02,101; MO,99>300| 6,70,42,500 
7,30,90,683; 7,81,03,876| 13,31,16,600 
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An Accobnt of the Revenues and Charfycs of the Madras Presidency, for Four Years, 

according to the latest Advices. 


R E V E N 

U E S. 



1812—43 

1843-44 1 

1844—45 







Co.'s Rs. 

Co,'s Rs. 

Co.'s Us. 

Co.’a R.. 

Hint dntie'. 





18,971 

23,944 

8,131 

10,841 

Poat-olHce collvetioaii.. 





3,78,131 

4,00,813 

4,05,033 

4,02,006 

Stump Patiet. 

• 




4,75.468 

4,46,101 

3,01,565 

3,32,546 

Miscellaneous civil recciptSf iuclmling nett 

aairi bv eachsiiRrl 





Operations between Itnliattiid Ki-iipaud*.. 



2,45,210 

4,80,389 

6,38,783 

54,665 

Judicial Pees and Ptnes... 




2,37,50.5 

3,44,978 

2,46,8(» 

3.93,648 

liOnd Revenue. 





3,27.40.733 

3,26,37,341 

3,37,81,887 

3,46,01,048 

Abfcarry aud small farms and licences.... 



20,97,330 

22,48,630 

22,79,522 

23,63,882 

Moturpha. 





IC,9G,I(HI 

11,06,701 

11,28,454 

11,50,880 

Miscellaneotis receipts in the revenue depai tmeiit. 


6/>I,fl82 

1,77,1(H> 

a 

3,35,016 

2,27,414 

Customs... 





42.76,730 

42,35,453 

20,01,607 

16,51,054 

Sale of tobacco. 





0,48,131 

8,41,001 

8.51,447 

9,00732 

Sale of Halt. 





.39,97,019 

43,!|,604 

4.‘i,25,6Q4 

47,06,411 

Marine duties.. 





1,02.-596 

62,025 

50,949 

78,^0 

Profits of the Madras gnvemiurnt hank. 



1,44.692 

l| 69,568 



SulMidies fiom Mysore, Travancore, and Co* hin.. 


31,46,131, 34,46,430 

34,46,431 

34,46,430 


Toi'at. gross revenues. 


.5.08,07,502 ; 5,07,11,946 

4,99,6:1,291 

.5,00,60,481 

Dkouct— ; 

Co.»s Rs. 

Co.*M Us. ' 

Co.'a lU. 1 

Co.'s RSe 





Allowances and As.| 

• 1 

: 

1 






argnments payable, 


i 




1 



out nf tile revenuPKi 

1 

1 





1 


in arrordanpe with' 




1 



' 


treaties or othpi 



' 




1 


enfifigenu'UtSy in- 

i 


1 






eluding tlioseof thr, 

; 








Naliob nf tlie Cur-' 


, 





j 


natic, ihe UH)ab of' 


, 




1 

1 


Tanjore, and tbft 

' 

[ 





! 


Mysore princes.. ..j 


.53,32,‘».37' 

.51,30,851| 

.52,81,1111 





Sinking fund for the! 


1 

' 






redemption nf the* 


I 

• 1 



I 



bonds * sued to the! 


1 

1 






creditors of the late; 


1 

1 






Rsjah of Tanjore... | 


2,H1,1K0| 

‘i,81,l'<9[ 

3,81,18^ 





Interest and charges 


' 1 

j 






paid on the boDds 


1 







iMiued to Utecredu 









tors of the late 

i 

1 

2.18,14sl 






Rdjiih ofTHDjoro.. 

2,21,ld0 

2,17.1181 


J,22,(KK 

i 6!),l4,nu6 5731.24 

1 59,30.18: 

> 37,85,286 






4,49..53.ri60 4,50.1(1,70! 

t 4,40,33,1« 

1 4,42,7*.«»** 

Charg£b of collecting the revenues, including cost of salt and 






tob:icti>— 

• 




» 



ChurKM of collecting 

Co.*s Us. 

Co.'s Us. 

Oo.*s Us. 

Goa's Rs. 





tlioalomp dutlva... 

50,042 

50,3fU 

4»,t7J 

43M» 

0 




Ditto land, Abkarrv 








I 

and Moturpha re- 









veuues........ 

40,50,030 

11,08,680 

62,98,100 

• 48,50,11 

4 




Ditto customs. 

9,05,317 

«,i2,7H7 

8,46,031 

3,13,83 

3 




Cost aud charges of 









tobacco.. 

2,53,300 

3,71,710 

3,31,180 

3,01,31 

1 


• 


OUtn, ditto, of aalt, 

r,8fl.fi8o 

5.85,9m 

7,44,335 

6,73,39 

1 03,44,779 65,89.40 

4 63,67,31 

6 5<IJiO,2S9 

Total nett reaenuea, nftet paynuint of allowuicta and aaalgiimenti 

s 

1 



ana cnarges or eolleetion. 




.} S,S7J)8.787 3,34,91,39 

e 3,74,03,77 

'8 3,82,84,636 






















528 ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

Ah Account of the Revenues and Cliarges of the Madras PVesidency, for Four Years, 

according to the latest Advices. 


C H A R 0 B S. 

1842-43 

1843-44 

1844-4S 


Civil and Political. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

8 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Mint ebarges. 

1,40^0^12 

IpIfivlMH) 

1,23,12(1 

1,12,222 

pMt Office chargci... 

3,%,072 

.V*2.lU7 

3,98,929 

4,03,009 

CItiarges of the civil and pnliiical eitabliMhoienf, iiiclud. 
ing coniingent clitrgoa . 

33,32,348 

, 3I,73,23!i 

3«i,65,0l>3 

31,70,7.30 

Total civil and political cliarg** 



41.77,001 

.■W.HG..V.7 


• JVDICIAI. AND i'Ol.lDE. 

Cbargei of the Queen's Supreme Court, nnit the otlier 
local courts within its jnrisdictinn, including Uw 


ebarges . 

Ditto of tbe Sudder, Circuit, sad Zillsb Courts. 

... 

... 23,20,1122 

7,H7,I3I 

4,03.713 

22,(KI.307 

7,8.5,502 

4.12/8.M 

22,:|3,H5K 

T,K7,73l 

2I,!>2.H05 



Total judicial and police ebarges....... 

... 35,05,397 

34,.58,042 

34,04,24.3 

34,48,012 


Marino charges. 

I.M,i0S 

01,290 

00,942 

4.5,300 

Ruildiags, roads, and other public works, oxdosive of 
repairf.... 

2,85,311, 

84,440 

90,672 

l,79.02.'i 


Ce.’s Rs. Ca.’s Rs, Co.'s Rs. Co.'s Rs. 

Milttarv 

cborges.. |S,7S,I I.RSI jt,r7,2»,092|S,SMI>01S|s.SS,CI,aia 
Ditto build- 


lagi. 5S4fit 77,3« 4S,t»3{ l,2S,fl09 



2,70,07.090 

2,78,06,390 

2,80,80,712 

2,04.74,42.5 

Total Charges, exelosivoof interest on debt..., 

Interest on debt. 

3,55,03,932 

8,5.5,750 

3,50,90,209 

5,63,903 

3,04,85,030 

6,29AU8 

3A8,38A65 

7,61,683 

Total charges... 

Madras surplut*. 

3,00,01 ,G8'3 

20,47,105 

3,56,.51,112 

27,07,186 

8,71,15,528 

8,50,250 

8,75^5,048 

0,99,888 


4,M,ai,»S S,r4,fifN778 332dM.BM 


Co.’s Ropeos.. I 3,87,08,787 
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An Account of tlie Cash Transactions of the Madras Presidency, for Four Years, ac¬ 
cording to the latest Advices. 


R E C B 1 P T 8. 


CMh bulanrea in the eeverelUreMuriee of thie Presidency on April 30 .. 
SttrpluB of revenue....... 


1643—43 1843-44 1844—43 


1345^6 


Co.'e Rs. ! Co.'e Re Go.*e Re. | Co.*e Re. 
8,13,04^649 3,31,77,0371 3,44.04,486, 2,34,48,337 
' 26,47,lOr S7,67,l8r 3,30,330{ 6,99,888 


Dee/ incarred. 


2l,04,4ia» 72,00,715 7.19,9981 4,417 

74,75,420 73,10.6fK) 54,35,248 34.83,737 

3,44.464 1,36,989 23.366 

.. 47,837| 1.94,501 


Co.'e Re. Co.'e Re. Co.'e Re. Co.'e Re 

Received on account of civil aeid 

military fnnda 27,47,8:4 85,46,848 38,CG.905{26,38,5d7 

Reecipte on account of the Bank of 
MeorHS, and traneactione of the] 

late Oovernnient Bank. 

M iecellaneoas depoeite. 

Hilla outetaodiog. 

Kloetlng balance ... 

Sinking fund (and intereettlicreon)! 
for the redemption of the bonde! 
iwiied to the creditore of the latej 

Riyah of Tanjore.ei. 3,00,873 3.12,120 3.33,36713.31,514 

Total debt incurred., . 

Adranoee made by Goveruuient repaid, including Tuccavceadvancee,.... 

Soppi.iae from London. 

Bille on the Court for interest of 
India debt. 

Bills on the Court lor principal of 
India debt 

Jlllls on the Court for interest 
claime on the late Reyab of Tan¬ 
jore . 

Other bills on the Court. 

Advances ill England repaid. 

Mieeellenenus, iucluding credits to 
Her Majesty's Government! and 
nett loss by exchange operations 
with reference to the Axed rate, 

of 2«. per Sicca lupee. 

Copper from England for coitiags*._ 

Total euppbea from London. 

Supplies from the other Prealdenciee. _ 

Bengal. j Ca.'e Re. • Co.'s Ka. |Co.'e Ks..Co.'eUa, 

30,00,600 

11.60,213; I3.98,828!31,91,0D0| 
3,17,0111 3,06,757 7.77,923 


Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Us. 

Co.'s Its., 

Co.'sRs. 

1,44,934 

1,48,743 

1,53,799; 

1,53,274 

35,400 


7,101 


12,313 

36,032 

4H,347 

43,235 

9,304 

6,175 

9,008 

11,136 

17.85,625 

19,41,271 

21 , 57 , 409 ; 

23,16,233 

73,339 

94,610 

57,503 

3,52,8 If 




i,:u,48C 


Troaeure. 

HiIIn drawn. 2.73.846 

Stores.. 1,21,640 

Subscriptions received to Indian, 

Joans. 41,89.600 

Advances and disburseraenU on I 

account of Madro.Ul,18,872\ 

Miscetlaneoue ... j 46,619/ 

i87,53,577 

SvrPLiis from Prince of Wales's! 

Island.! 3,34.330 


..,a 


1,08,18,598 

4,23,488 


90,87,907 I l,13.42,O85j70,lf,O25|87|23.O7' 


NORTB-WiSTIRN PROTINCBS. 

Bills drawn... 1,48,900 

Advance and disbursem«its on 
aooount of Madras, and miscel- 
hnaous. S,954R2 

4.43,943 


1,31,72,095 1.70,06.272 93,94,345 ! 86,68,302 

11,07,:439; 10,46,023 21,48,631! 17,30,013 


30,60,914 22,l0340t 24,32,1671 >9,13,159 


26,29,529|21,80,400 e,IO,0OO| 


76,17,810|8t.ll,620 
3,00,185j 3.11,5.66 


1,70,637 r,60,000; 74,903 


41,010 37,169 79,654 


2.13,547 7,87.169; 1,54,657 


Bomrst. 

Treasure.. 

Bills drawn.. 61,486 

. 2,60.275 

Frances and dJi^uraements on 
accost of Madras. 26,43,809) 

MiseollRBCOus. 17 , 072 ) 


11,83,5391 

46,576 

84,601 


16,31.360 

80,005 

1,34,023 


16,203] 

6,09,659 


7,10,161 7,06,684133,27,618; 
20,23,S76|34,83,02l{39,63,475| 


28,62,642 

Total auppUea from the other Prosidencies., 
Grand Total.. 


1,23,94,491 1,84,78,369 1,11,87,218] 1,28,31.108 
5.37.37,493 6.02,91,887 4,09.16.974! 4,92,01.302 
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An Account of the Cash Transactions of the Maijras Presidency, for Four Years, oc* 

cording to ^^>0 latest Advices. 


PAYMENTS. lSM -43 i 1 S 43 —M : 1 W 4—45 1 R 45 — 4 B 

i Cu.'b Hb. i Co.'B Its. Co.'b Kb. Co.’b Kb. 

Bxbt diflcbarged. 


Co.'nRti.; Co.’tKx. ‘ Co.*K Rs.i Co.’ri Ri*. 

Pronissory Notex.. J»vui 0 ,uooj 44*17 

Faymentii on acL’Ouat of civil sod mili- 

tiiry funds.....;32,40.3.W'1»,42,3I2,20,12,750 

Ooverament Bank...... ' 1.44,tf0lj | ( i 

Fsymeots on account of tho Bank nt 
MsdrsiB and transactions of the Ute 

Government Bank. 8:i.04.Hft:i 7.19,21o! 1,31, 04 O' 

MiiMselUneous Deposits.72,27,038 72,l5.(t24 ^lU.3^A>t^5i,^2,2ll{ 

Bills outstanding......' .. ‘ H3,d3'> 2,52,rji4!i| G2,315 

Floating Balance . 4.2ti,Gl8 3,72 .ohi | I 


Total debt discharged..1,10,30,700 

Advances repayable, includingTiiccavee Advances.| 5,74,040; 

Shares of the Baat India Cumpm > in (he capital stock ui tho Bank, ot; 

Madras (Act of the Governuient of India, No. 9 of s. 3 & 


1.3,70,133 


89,51.310, 
11,91,312| 


7«,I0,.3«2 

33,91,2U2 


Supplies to London. 


Cu.’slth Co.VRk. ('u.'sKn. <’»*.*sUs.i 
Billadrawn by the Court discharged.. g.H.'j.O?** 2«,.56,I77 24,93,387 .M.W.Ul?: 
Miscellaneous (iiuliiding nett gvin by i 

exchange operations with rctereiire j I 

to the fixed rate of 2s. per Suxa, ! 

rupee) .' l,7fl,9W 2.09,W7 91,322 1,1UI2(.| 

Supplies to her Majesty’s Government 1 , 2 . 1 ,113 1)3,1k7 (81,005 1,19.193 

Paid, with interest, the ronstderation 
for certain bills drawn in favour of \ 

the Court, the ainouiit of which was 1 

reaUsedin England... ’ 3.0.5,4U • 

Advancesmade upon security of goods,. 1 

repayable by hills drawn in favour 

of the Court of Directors. ' lf,675 J,ho,340 3,3:».7.1J 


Total Supplies to London.. !>,3H,(W.'»| 2fl,HI,olO 5C,74,075 

Supplies to the otbc 


Bengal. 


,Co.VRs.,ro.’sRN. Cn.VRa. Co.’alls. 


Treasure. 2 ?,oo, 000 * 20 ,wumo 35 , 00,745 


3J9.4a.‘» 4,03AM1 
70.749 2,31,9<i3 0,24.930 
8.029 7,101 G,{)00 

24 , 17488.1 20,21.081 2%17.2G4 


Bills paid. 9.53.293 

Stores. «2A89 

Indian loansdischsrgeil G.1,1GS 

Interest on India deiit. 21,40,408 i 

Advances and disbursements on ac* j 
count of Binga), and miscellaueous..,23,13,192,21,49.809 22.00,350'I7,*«7,889{ 

177.40,9-K 70,.12,0I.’S 90,57,803 52,.5i,HKHl 
ScPPLiKS to pRiNCft of Wales’s Island, 2.14,1‘*7 1 , 00,112 1,37,998 1.08,74.5, 


79 , 3 . 1,074 1412 , 437 ,91,93.803 .14,21,033 


Nobtii-Wsst 

Bills paid. 97 ' 6 fl| 54 

Miscellaneous.. 2,533^ 54 i { ho' 


Bombay. 

Treaeure. 57,89,«K»!22.02,2H0'34,90.2;i9'23,1.5,()00. 

Bills paid... 18,44,514 ,12,19,087; 9,42,517. 9,09.0Wi; 

.. 10,32,01' 4,8.1,h22' 3,42,537 4,38,927 

Advanres and disbursements on ac> 
count of Bombay* and ntiscell4Deous| 3,87,806 3,15,210 4,87,8.19| 4,31,891] 

90,53,399{n2,22.2U'5!f,O3.l52 4U,94,0l7| 


Total supplies to the other Prebidenciea.11,70,08,5(NJj 1.34,17,301 I, 44 A 0 ^! 95 ,!fl,C 84 

...j2,05,OO,43«;|3,38,87,401 2,74,68,78' 2,05,92,263 

* I I 

c«iin bnlBOce, in tbeBCventl trcaniiips on tbe 30th of April.J 0,S),77,!Ui7! 0,41.04,4Hs| 0 , 04 , 48 , 00 ' 2,06,08,944 

_ .. _O bahuTotb i, .. ».».37.4!)3i 6,00.91,887 43»0.in.97i 4,90,91,007 
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An Account of the Revenues anij Charges of the Bombay Presidency, for Four Years, 

according to the lalpst Advices. 


RKVKNUES. 


Mint duties*.. 

Pufttofllre coUections. 
sump duti«M.. 

Miaoi'Uaneous civil reveiptts including nett gain by exchange operations 
hetweeu India and Kiigland. -*• 

Judicial feei) and linen. 

Land reionues. 

Sayer. A, 

MUcellaneous receipu in the revenue department.... 

CJuKtoms 

lleceipU from salt (diitus). 

ShU* of opium p.Tssrs aiidopium. 

Maiine and dock dues. 

Subsidy from tbc Cutch government. 

Total gtois revenues*. 

Deduct* • ;Co.*hKh. Co.*sKH.|Gu.'RKii.|Co.’sRf) 

Allowances and assignments payable j | * 

out of the revenues, in arcordstu'o 
with tn^aties or other eneageinonrit, < ! 

incioding those of the ex-paishwa ! 

and bis minister... I2.2G,377 15,70,6r»r)4-L02.10b 12,52.077 

Allowances to village nlliters and > i 

cuamdars. 40.ftfi.fi.14 .11.00,208 *»1..15,I74 .*»fi,ir,fiH 


I JH42—43 I 1843 -44 | 1844- 43 1843—40 

Co.*s Rs. Co.'s Rs. Co *s Rs. - Co.*a Rs. 
2.11,043, 3,09,675; 3,81.094 1,06,2.52 


2.08,676 

4,00,263 


9,21,316 

5,14,406! 

1 


2,33.424. 2,47,009 

4,80,442 5,07,087 


3,65,367| 73,058 25,831, 23,481 

76,410 1,32.278' 1,28,174 l,S8,61l 

2.02,51.088 2,02,50,058' 1,92.07,005! 1,91,06,831 
14,24,3681 14,98,10.1 0,o3,062| 9,23.812 

02,370' 54,418 4.1,608 59,344 

34.70.026! 38,42,374! 37,04,923) 33.04,717 
lf..ft3.U01 lH.r,l)..‘i03 2U,03,ti29 22.61,840 

25,97.009 35,50,ft7«| 37.91,404 ' 61,80.153 
1,65,.133 2,40,(HI0 2,31,324 2,2:1,898 

l,fiK,755 2,9ft,620' 2.43.(HI5; 1,77,S42 


3 , 12 , 2 : 1,013 .1.30,55,641 3,14.05,299, 3,:i3,4l,477 

i I 


Charges of collecting the Revenues, including Cost of Salt aod Opium. 


62.13,011 67.72,873; 66,27,583| 68.69,764 

1 2 , 50 , 10 , 002 ! 2.62,82,772 2,4837.716, 2.61,71,713 


C(».*hRs Co.’itRs. Co.'hRh.'Co.’sU 

Charges for collecting the stamp duties a.l.^OI 11.237 37,2 Ik| :i3,ft9ft 

„ Land anil Saver revenues.. 31,76..1l7 37.77,00i 37.13.28'' .1ft, 11,637 

Custom... :i,Ti.i;h5 i.ot.oo? iwih 

„ Cpiulii receipts. .14,627 71,090 61.973 2.23.01U 

„ Salt roveiptN. l..17,6Wi 1,.16.427 1.60,731 


ToTa r. Net! RevemiOK, after paynn-nt of allowances and 
Assignments, and charges of collection. 


Boiithay deficit..... 

CiiANe Totai. 

C H A R C K S. 

Civil ano Pni iricAL. 


Mint charges. 

I’lwt'Otfico charges. 

Charges of dvii and political eNtablishrieuts, includitig 
contingent charges. 


1'oTAL civil and political charges 
JitniriAL ANU Police. 

Charges of the Queen's Supreme I’ourt, and the other 
local courts within its Jurisdiction, including law 

chdi‘ge«.. 

Ditto of the hudder and Zilluh courts. 


Total judidal*and police charges * 


Charges on account of the province of Sdndo (military 

charges extraordinary). 

Indian navy and marine charges.. 

Buildings, roads, and other public woiki, exclusive of 
repairs (civil)..*... 


CoTTrs. Co.'a Rs. Co.’s Ra. 

Military 

chawas., 1,28,01,981 l,49,47,93t 1,71,44.817 
Ditto build- j { 1 

log*.'_65,461! 41,046 27,0084 


Interest on debt. 

Total charges 


Cu.’s Rs. 
1,70,03,700 
42,762 


40.06,051 44,.11.n00 43,72,379 46,32,994 

2,09,13,951 ;2,18.31,703 2,04,0.1,137 2,18,38.710 
3,29.0-l0^ Ifi.78.96 ! 61.60.711 3.1.73,651 

2.12.42.901 2..t5.10,624 2.(^6.25,848 2,74J2,370 


1842- 43 

1843-1814 1 

1941—45 

1 1843-46 

Co.'s Rh. j 
2.13,748 
3,H4,7t;9 

Co.'s Rs. 
1.H9.566 

3, Oft, 67(1 

('/•> ’» R«. 
2,30,537 
3,79,024 

Co.’t Rs. 
2,83,719 
3,83,568 

33..10..1ftl 

32,r>J,H29 

36.38.3.1.1 

41,03,297 

] 

3s.oi.(;(m I 

[ 42,01.530 ! 

1 48,31,624 

4.17.291 

19,33,449 

4,8(;jft7 1 
19,52,917 

1 3.06.497 

1 20,05.791 

I 5,10.214 

1 21,00,746 

2:1.5(1,740 ! 

24.39,104 

1 25,12,288 

! 20.10,060 

IJ,9U.KK7 

14,44,667 

2A3.018 

15,89,034 

3^17,763 
; 16,^,301 

3,23,120 1 

2,61,678 

2,04,204 

2,03,321 

1 

1,20,07,441 

1,40,88,981 j 

1,71.71,823 

1.70,40,3^ 

2,07.17,057 

5.25,931 

2,29,30,403 ' 
3,72,120 1 

2,00,43.303 

3,80,343 

2,68,24,497 

6,87,873 

2,12,42,091 1 

2,35.10,624 ! 

2,(>0,25A48 

2,74.12,370 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Am Account of the Cash XransactioDS of the Boi][ibay Presidency, for Four Years, ac* 

cordmg tO|ithe latest Advices. 

RBCBIPTS. 1843—44 | 1844—4S 184S—46 

Co.'s Rs. Ca.’« Ri. I Co.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 

Cssb bstances in tho sereril trassuries of this Prasideno;, on tbc 30th of < . I i 


April.11,30,03,96) l,!»8,64,8»3 8,41,9G,85S|»,T0,S7,«H 

Dirr Incubbid. 

Co.'s Rs.' Co.’s Its. I Ce.’s Rs. Co.’s Rs. 

Ttessury soles issued. 3,000 1,000 

Temponry loan from the 

Bulk of Bombay., 13,00,000 

Reeelfed on account of eirll 

and military funds. 10,66.193 10,39,346 10B£,!99 17,49,490 

Uiseellaneous deposits. 38,19,688 40^4,608 | 34,02,i9'l 49,13,041 


Total debt incurred. 

Advances made by government repaid, including Tuccaree advances... 
SvrpUBS FROM Loudon. 


I Co.’s Rs. I Co.’s Rs. ’ Co.’s Rs. { Co.'s Bs. 

Bills on tbe Court of Interest 

of India debt. 1,11.719' 1,10,000 1 1,07,620 1,11,093 

Other bills on the Court. OL.^Of 31,933; r>8,480 | i,10.444 

Advsnees in Pmgland repaid..! 8^9,973 9,18,034 11,13,910 I 11,04,610 

Uiseellaneous, inrluding ere- | 
dits to ber Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, and nett lout by 
cachange operatioea with 
reference to the fixed rate 

of 3s. per Bicca rupee.| 9,10,281 1,40,69.9 { 1,63,916 I 70,563 

Invoice value of copper for ' j 

coinage.i 99,012! 


Total aupplies from London. i 

SirrrLisB raoa tub otmkb Pkssidbnciss. 


5.3,88,8811 .59,84,004' 61A8,4!I3| 39,6.3,961 
13,50,859| 3i ,08,802! 11,40,177 17,01,780 


Bbnoal. 

Treasare... 

Bills drawn. 

Stores, 

Bobscriptions received to In- 

diao Loans. 

Advances snd disbursements 
on account of Bombay, and 
miacellaneona. 


NORTB-WasTiaN Pbovincbs. 

TreasuTe. 

Bills drawn. 

Advances and diabunementa 
on aeceont of Bombay, and 
miaceilaneoua. 


Uadbab. 

Tresi ura, including bills 
drawn. 

Stores. 

Advances and disbursements 
on aecount of Bombay, and 
UncellaneouB. 


Co,*a Ra. Co.’a Re. Co.’s Ra. Co.’s Rs. I 

95,00,0011 63,79,.3bO| 40,90,6991 .9,5.Vi4o' 

46,04,17.9; 14,379 78,744' 10,3.3,4581 

67,001 [ 74,338 1,46,634 

20,80,00nj 1,10,01,000| 44,17,500] 0,74,40e| 

84,76,068! r,3,96,48fl| 07,89,613] 64,90,!M),3l 
1,77,93,943 •2,27,9.%800| 1,.65,93,103,' I,12,8.’>,8a9| 

_i 

4,000 7,600| 7,000i 9,000 

4,60,419! 8,49,351 8,63,394' 6,19,61 ij 

4;3,41D| 8.49,091 8,70.324 0,9L6n; 

96,94,879] 40,94,69.9] 3198,039] 43,87,991 

9,687 1,878] ' S06 

4.89,081] 3,99 804| 4,84,338 3,91,970] 

1,01.00,697, S0,09,437| 44,19,.37T| 47,1^697 


Total Supplies from the other Presidencies... 


9,83,06,591 9,86,56,*48[2,08,05^04] 1,60,18,117 
4d)3,82,576|5,99,70,l6i!6.37.8l.89l5 ,97,M,8ll 


Orant) Totals 
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An Account of the Caah Tronsaetions of the Bombay Presidency, for Four Yean, ac¬ 
cording to the latest Advices. 


PAYMENTS. 

Deficit of Rerenue. I.. 


Debts DiscBAftoBD. 


Co/b R«. Co*'s Rsf Co*i. Re< Co**e R"* 
8,29,040 10,78,801 01,60,711 03>73,051 


Treasury notes. 33,500 500 2.000 l,5U0 

Temporary loan trom the I 

bank of Bombay.. .. • 12,00,000 < 

Paymenta on arcouni of ! 

civil and military funds.10,44.710 10.75.047 11,62,425 | 11.8.%,585 

Miscellaneous deposits. I 21,30,027 33.^15,005_33,15,512 : 30255,3^H 

Tutai. debt discharged.. 32,15,137 41,11,152 56.79.087 48,42,383 

fidvancet repaj’uble, including Tuccavee advances... 30,97,297 10,55,062 20,09,111 9,93,426 

Si'prMEs to Londoiv. 


1 

Co.*s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.'s Ks. 

1 

Co.'S Rs. 

Billit drawn by the Court 1 
discharged.' 

5,38,819 

3.02,072 

2,91,012 

13,40,115 

Advances made upon secu- i 
nty of goods, repayuhlo 
by bills drawn in favour I 
ot ^e Court of Directors..' 

9,3.1,805 

7,10,777 

94,882 

19,14,204 

Miscellaoeoiis, including 
debits to her Majesty’s 
Oovorninent, and uett 
gain by exchange opera¬ 
tions with refurence to 
the fixed rate of 2a. per 
l^.icca rupee ... 

i 

3.93 J7<» 

1.88,995 

1 

1,28,607 ' 

37.253 


To TAi. supplies to Loudon... 18,06.394 12,01,844 5,14.561 33,00,572 


Svppuss to the other PiiBaiUENCiEs. 


llENOAt. 

7‘ruuure. 

Bill* poiii. 

Ntorro. 

Indian loans diacliargod. 

Interest on India debt*. 

Advances and dUbutsc- 
meuU on account of Ben¬ 
gal, and miscellaneous. 

Co.'s Rs. 
25.49,690 
38.16,474 
4,032 

12 . 9 . 7,211 

97.86,662 

Co/s Rs. 
15.26.5(H) 
18,47.111 
16,124 

15,00,157 

96,31,799 

Co/s Ks. 

! 00,31,896 
13.75,674 
67,958 

16,9.1,046 

54.36,794 

Co.'s Rs. 
35.01,384 
19,70,944 
' 4,02,970 

16,80.913 

61,50,453 


1,7.5,11.079 

1,45,15,751 

1,91,1(^68 

1.28,14.766 

Nortb-Wbstbrn Pbovimcbs. 

Advances and disburse¬ 
ments on eccoiitit ^ of 
Agra, and mtscellaneous... 

6,11,436 

9,13,449 

2 , 29,027 

2,67,208 

MAORAt. 

Billeptid. 

33,692 

46,711 

•j 

20,707 

12,779 

Stores.,...... 

1,051 

4U2 

•1,660 

1,439 

Advances and disbune- 
monts on account of 
Madras, and miscolUneoas. 

97,61.78? 

17,60,074 

24,18,308 

• 

85,00,622 


97,96,440 

17,97.187 

94,40,703 

35,14,840 


TivtAI.. 12,94,27.72312,48,73,306 8,67,44,480 3,13,06,846 

Cmh B.UNCEa in the Mveral treaiuriee of the SOth Ajiril. l,98.M^S3|8,41,!)6,gM{l.70,S7,4I 1,14,17,96.4 

OntNIi Tnrti. 4,92ASA70|9,90,70,I6I 6,37.8I,S9 5A7. M,8H 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


A Statemkitt of the Charges defrayed in England, on Account of the Indian Territory, 
in tlie Years comprisi^d in the preceding Accounts. 


DESCRIPTION. 


1843-44 

1M4-45 

1843—48 


£ 

£ (. 

£ 

£ 

Di*Mends to |irnprie<oni nf Raii In^ia Rtock. 

A 

B.H.'iltl 

6'7!l,003 

€23,163 

luterMt on toe bonie bond debt.^ 

fTi.'j.yri 


04.3:10 

00,271 

Invoice ralue of aton'O, conaigued to Indm. 

32I,*.>UU 


341,231) 

478,037 

i*urcbMO and cquipniPnt of stcara and varioua 

pentra contic'cti'd with vommunicatton with li^din, de¬ 
ducting amount chai^eab'e to ber Gorernment. 


12,801 

08,535 

Veniosttiar and Orietital tsteam Navigation Comnatiy, in aid of 
the extenaiou of ateamfomniunication with litdia. 

.... 

20,11110 

SO,000 


Her Majesty’ft GoTernmeiit* on account of the proportiuti agivod 
to be borne by the company, nf ibe amount payAblu under 
rontraot between tier Maieaty’s Government and the Teuin- 
■nlar and Oriental Steam Navigation Ci.mpany. for an ex¬ 
tended communication with India and China. 


12,578 

03,707 

Trantporl of troops and fttoreft, deducting freight charged in in¬ 
voices .. 

(>^..'>73 

4U.H07 

31,057 

38,38fi 

Furlough and retired pay to military and marine ofTicem, tii- 
cluding off-reckufiioga.... 

!i31f,7‘.'y 


577,630 

S07,0!W 

Faymeiitft on account of her Mftje»t>'*ii troops scr^iug in 
India*... 

) MI.IHH) 

OfKl.OOO 

187,500 

4.50,000 

RetiriBg pay to ber Miuesty’* troop. (Act 4 tieo. 4, c. 7i; . 

45,IKM) 

bo,000 

UO.OUO 

75.000 

Cliargea general, deducting enlarges of establishments put upon 
cutwaid invoices, and interest realised on investmeut of canh 
balances.. 

il 1,073 

1 

4KO.ftM7 

including an 
arrear. 

.''•1H.320 

Absentee allowances to civil servants of the Indian establish¬ 
ments...... 

40,OKU 

40,.171 

40,100 

40,342 

Retired pay aod pen.ions of person* of the late St. Helena e*- 
lablhhment, not (hargealde to iho crown. 

n/.-lo 


0.803 

7.1SS 

Her Majesty’s mission to the court of i’ersia (portion paid by 
the company).I 

la.ooo 

1.'.1)1 II) 

13,000 

12,000 

Her Majesty's establishment in China (purtiou paid by the 

company) ..-.. 

Board of Ordnance, fur arms and accoutrements supplied to | 
her Majesty’s troops embarked fur India. 

4.no 

SG.an; 

: 

.... 

1 

2,163 

j 


2.!i 11,073 i 

2,4rt5,*2‘2 j 

3,044,0«7 


General Abstract View of the Hevcnues and Oiarges of India, for the \cars comprised 
in the preceding Accounts, including the Charges disbursed in England. 


REVENUES. 

1812 43' 

1 I84.3-44' 

1 

1844-43 

184.3-48 

partly eatimaied. 

j Co.'a Hiipeta 

Menpal.' 7,32,50.150 

Noith-We.tem I'loTinci s.. 4 22^50,728 

MidfM. 3,87.08,787 

Bombay... 2 , 00 , 1 3,031 

Tot.l reveune* of India...Company'* Rupoe*. )7..'>i,38,li25 

Cu.'s ft 11 pees* 1 
7,HI,70,077 1 

4,47,51,272 
3.81,2I,SftK 1 

2.18,31,763 

1 I8,5I,7'\»I0 

Co.’s Kupees. 

4.r>.1,4!»,.V>7 

3,74,(^778 

2,04.6.1.137 

18.44,to,(172 

1 Os.’a Utipees. 

> 8,43.U3.K0f) 

4,2l,fitf,.')00 
j Actual* 

1 \ 3.82.81,936 
( Actual. 

' 1 2,18,38,719 

1 l8,v!l,73,9SB 

At 2i. per Sicca Rupeo.C 

‘ if>,ll:i,246 

1 i7,17'2,057 

I7,2(IS.7.')€ 

, 17,528,808 

Recoipt* from Prodo'e of Commercial A**et* ini 
f India and China. 

Bengal...| 

• 

7,.50K 


0,856 

10,000 

At 2i. per Sicca Rupee... £] 

085 

1 1,431 

MU 

037 

^an revenue end receipt* in India..c! 

Bvficieney, after deducting nett produce of the{ 
^ commercial areet* oftbecompauy. £1 

18,4IU,!I3I 

17,173,788 

17,283,303 

17,520,748 

1,346173 

l.bn.l'IS 

74.3,314 

1,402,116 

£' 

17,700,104 


18,036,819 

18,<101,801 
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Genebai. Abstract View of thfi Revenues and Charges of InSm—contmued. 


0 H A R G £ .S. 

1942—43 

1843-41 

IS44—45 1 

1845—10 

partly eAtimafed. 

Beiie»1 tnftrr deducting re<'eiot!i frnni tlic (}walinr| 
and Lahore gnveruoienta, and flora ihc Rajahj 
Golab -Sing). 

Uupecfj. 

Cu.'ll Rupt'CN. j 

1 Co.’. Rupees. | 

1 Cu.'a Rupeei. 

•l,7fl,6l,B59 I 


9.31,64,034 

9,00,87,48.5 

North-Wpatvni Piovluceii...A.. 

S4.<Ki,(ViO ' 

83,50,574 

, SII,76,»9I 

96,24,900 

Madra.. 

3,00.(11.082 ' 

3,.'|0,.'>4,II2 j 

3,71,13,108 ! 

^ Actual. 

( 3,75,85,04 

Bumhap.t.s. 

1 

2,t.MO,024 

[ 2,00,25,848 ' 

, / Artnal. 

1 2,74,12,370 

Totai., including war charge.,.,Co,', nupccaj 


lh.71,34,32U 1 

1C,.59,H2,00I i 

17,01,00.803 

At 'is. per Sicca Rupee,..X 

13;*fl7,004 ; 

15,008,813 1 

1 15.551,437 1 

LS,047,794 

Charge conscqupnt upon the Hlrcharge of tlie 
dpur Cent KemiUahlu Debt. 

Bengal.. .. 

1 

<MilO 

i 

1 : 
1 

i .... 

1,813 


At ts. per Sicca Riijioc.£ 

Hi7 


1 170 


Totai. charges in India.X 

17,307.011 

l5.0fiH,K43 

1 1.5,!)51,tH)7 

1 13,047,794 

ChargcH diibiino'd in Kiii;laiid .. £ 


' 2.1)11.073 

1 

{ 3,04 VJ07 

Totai. charges of Iiidh.C 

I7.7fi(kin4 

i8,oi*4,infi 

: iH,u3Mu> 

i 18,091,801 


A Combined Account of the Cash Transactions of India, for the Years comprised in the 

preceding Accounts. 


c F. I I* T s. 


Local Itiiliaii aurplua... 

iVbt iDCum*d. 

Advaticra rtrcovon^d Hnd «d|uaUMl.^ 

S^Uir>pU«a from Iiondon, incltithiig civdita to lior' 

* MHjeaty’M Goveriioieni...' 

Vnadjimted balance of auppHca betwoeu the dif> 

feieiit Prenidciicies... 

Caub biilanrp« ’ti thi* lodmn treaHuneti on the 
30Uk of April, cuuituencemeiU of each year..... | 

Totai*...,. CompanyV Rupees^ 




1814—45 

1 ISIS—46 

partly estimated. 

Co.'a ftiipet*!'. 
1,18,01.542 
]0.')1.0:i,42l 
1,43,23,503 1 

Co.'m Hnpecii 

1 l.f3)..72,7.50 

1 12,50.08,204 

1 1,07,37,821 

Cg.'m Kupeeia 
1,8.5,78,114 
10,52.1.1,17; 
1,01,58,887 

Co.'s Rupees. 
1,68,74,152 
11,04,80,200 
66,77,003 

80.38,722 j 

1,30,33,223 

l,43,bl,500 

j 1,27,08,779 

27,51,070 ’ 

j 

.... 


. 20,45,731 

1 


0,83,13,730 

11,02,13^79 

1 11,33,79,793 

22,02,38.485 

20.38,3.5,808 

■L'l,83,2.5,257 

27,21,523158 


A Combined Account of the Cash Transactions of India—cowrtnMcd, 


PAYMENT 


D«bt dinebtrged. 

Adt.nees recoverubl.. 

Bupplie. to London, incluiiins debit, to her 


VnadjuitiHl balance of auppUet between Uie dif¬ 
ferent Preaideuoiea. 

“ •*'® Ixtl'"* treaauriea on the 
30 ta of April, clow of each pear.. 


Torai,. 


1342—43 


1841 -4.3 

Cn.'s Bupeea. 
8.06,93,711 
1,55,00^48 

Cn.'s Rupcea. 
8,07,33,532 
1,08,20,473 

Ca,'a Rupees. 
0,70,38,200 
1,14,3.3,979 

3,17,10,770 

5,4SjB,988 

3,33,00,138 


13,00,234 

I3,53,0ril 

0,8.3,13,730 

11.02,13,579 

11,33,79,703 

22,62,38,433 | 

1 2G,.38,33,808 

25,85,2.3,257 


IS4S—IS 

partly eatimaled. 


Co.’. Rupee., 
11,I7,IM,«1 
S3,tl,42S 

4,07,IS,ISO 


oO,• 13 , 94,629 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


An Accocnt of the Public Debts, bearing Interest, outstanding at the several Presiden* 
cies in the East Indies, on the 30th t>f April, 1845; also of the Rates and Annual 
Amount of Interest payable thereon. 


REOISTBBBD DEBT. 


Dobti. 


Rites of 
]|itereit. 


Bsnoal. 

Loillt.*..... 

Pitto.. 

Ditto ...... 

Ctmipiny’f Rupees.. 


Co.*s Re. 

1 , 06 , 63,836 

S0,«l,()2,859 

8,017 

an 33 Aj 


I 

^6 per cent. 
'.5 per cent. 
Itjper cent. 


I Annual Amount 
of Interest. 


Co.'s 


Rs. 

6.39.800 

1,01,08.148 

00,33,183 

1 i.% ett iiitit 


Isoan transferred from Port Marlboraogb. 
Treasury notes... 

CitUand medical funds... 

Afiseellaneous depcMits... 


Company's Rupees. 

KonTnr-WBBTKaN Protincu. 

(late Agre. Presidency;. 


, 8,978 

70,35,091 

1,76,17,194 

6,78,37.5 


10 per cent. 

i average rate-) 
1 5 per cent. / 

6 percent. 

3 and 4 percent. 


38.98,84,104 


897 

3,81,037 

10,07,038 

88,810 

1,83,30,843 


tfiserllaneoas deposits. 


Compsny^s Rupees. 


Loans..... 

Ditto... 

OItU, miUtary* and medical funds... 

MiseeUaneous depoidts. 

Fund for the redemption of the bonds imued to the creditors of the 
tete BaiahofTanlore....... .. 


Company’s Rupees, 


Bombay. 


3.00,000 


1,54,000 

1,08,131 

9.%14,04.5 

6,16.73d 


4 percent.. 


j8 per cent. 

lo per cent. 

|4, 6 & Cpar cent 
4, 6 & G percent 


11.111,758 


1.14,17.670 


I per cent 


8,000 


13,380 

(;,488 

5,23.136 

22,937 

44,090 


6,08,861 


Ohril annuity and other funds... 

Pfveideat and military funds. 

Misoellatteous deposits...... ........ 

Treasury .... 

Ckimpany’s Rupees...... 

Total Company's Rupees. 

At 2#. per Sicca Rupee... £ 


45,32,578 

58,45,547 

6,96,610 

5.5,000 


1,11,30,735 


41,80,31,509 


6 pf!t cent. 
5 percent. 
4 percent. 
4 percent.. 

•••• 


38,637.954 


£' 


8,71.955 

8,92,377 

87,861 

8,300 


5.04,296 


1,94,46,999 


1,883,156 


AN'ACCOUNT OF THE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS'OF THE HOME TREASURY 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, FROM MAY 1, 1846, TO APRIL 30, 1847, 

s 

Ok Account of the Realisation of their Commercial Assets and Transactions incident to 
the Closing of their Commercial Concerns. 


RBCEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. Amoant. 

Rtonrn. ^ *• 

OasogpoDt ..iMaf dMdMock; wntbonie pnmiM... 2, MX) 0 0 

Dii.u.uaim,'. 

W.nlMm« charge, and niwelUneons ....,. 632 17 6 

Baltnoe appUcble to the •er.ice of the Gorenuneut of ladia Ii867 S 6 

TMal. 2AM 0 0 
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On Account of tho Oovcrnmeni of India. 
_!_ 


RECBIPTS AND D180UKSBHBNTB. 


AuOQIlt. 


Nett Anuiant ei before ehown, realUed from commercUl esseti witluD tbo year. 

* Recttrre. 

BHU from India, on account of anpplies to th«9 public serrice.. • 

RUia drawn on India for caiih rect^ved into the home treaaury.. 

Advanoea made in ludia on aecurity of the gooda of iadividtiala (repaid). 

From her Majesty'a (soverument, on acoount of expensea of atoain communication 

with India...... f . 

From her Majeaty*ii Govornnieiitrin re-lihuaraement of compensation paid to ownera 

of ahips eiigaRcd to cNinrey troopd from Cotk to India...... 

On nreonnt ot adfaucoa to agetite for the emigration of Couliea; repaymenta by her 

Majeaty^A Gorerniuent, and remittancea frog) the Mauritius. 

Poplar fund, and unclaimed prtxc.money of ... 

jpee fund for the hnuae and warehousea......... 

Widowa’ funds for Iho home aerrice....... 

Interest and annuitica rcaliaed from inToatment of cash balances, leaa discount on 
anticipated receipt of reniittancoa, and interest allowed on bslaiicea of funds in 

the Company*^ treasury.... 

Sale of stock in the public fpnda .*.. 

Balance in farour, May 1 , 1840..... 


Total Assets.......0,130,< 


Bills of Exchange from India 
For piincip'il ot India debt... 


DtSOVRSEMCNrS. 


Total nnis of Exchange. 

For efTects of deveaaed nflicera, and other remittancea. 
Interest ot Taiijore claims adjudicated,..... 


Carnatic Debts: ~ 

Principal (first class) paid off under adrertisement of Deccniber 30,1833.. 
lutureat on ditto ditto..... .... 


£ s. 

*1 

1 

20^68 14 


l,00r,(Htj‘7 

« 

3i;,4|«l e 

*j 

50,000 0 

»1 

34,r)68 6 

1| 

31.350 4 

* 

10.0.14 6 

a! 

K,li4l IS 

Ti 

24.536 7 


3.1,400 4 

"1 

152,331 0 

7 I 


1; 

X •. 

a. 

125 0 


77,379 10 


77,-4(14 10 l«| 

16.<H»7 3 

10 

4,2.7 14 

*1 

77(! e 


15 10 

e| 


£ 

I,HOT 


i G 


IG 0 
6 ]» 


5 4 


&8,539 8 10 


Dividends on India loan property transferred to the hooka in England.. 

Adrain ea to the cuil, military, and other provident funds ot India, repayable there. 

Aiinnliies paid in England charireable to the Indian civil annuity funds..... 

Kxpciiara attending appeals troin local courts in India, recoverable in India. 

Family rcoiittancos, payments chargeable against prize funds, and balance of iniscellaneona receipts 
and id||^iraomeutH on nccuiiot ot India 
Fee-fuM tlie house and wurchouHes. 

Widows* fitiidl for tbo home service.... 

I'oplar fund, and unclaimed wages and pnze^money of sea 

Vntdaimed prisi* money applicable to Lord ('live’s fund ; cUuma paid thereout.......... 

Services cliargeablf to lier Majesty’s (Soverument (iucluUnig I4,46W. 17«. 9<f. further payment of 
i'hma donation batta). 

Principal of home bund debt paid off under Court's adrortitieiimiit of November 15,1837. 


791 17 
l32,G:tO 8 
3Ud,455 U 
200.9GO 10 
5,090 r> 

GO,230 15 
H,G41 18 
24.155 15 
10,418 6 
1.54 11 


U.SBd 7 G 

SOU 0 0 

K0I,7G1 10 9 


ClItnORR ON THB USVCNUBS OP InPIA. 

Dirideads to proprietors of East India stock. 

Iiitefeaton the home bond debt. 

Military and otiier public stores exported and to bv exiHirtod * 

Purchase and equipment of steam vessels, and various expenaea connected with steam 
communication with India** 

Her Majesty's Government, on account of the proportion agreed to borne by the 
Company of the amount payable under contract Imtween her Majesty's Govern- 
roent and the Peninsular affd Oriental Steam Navigation Company, for an extended 
comniunication with IndU and China. 

Tranaport of troops and Ktores. 

Furlough and retired pay to military and marine officers of the Indian eatsbUsbmeuta, 

iikoludiikg off-reckoiimga**....... 

Retired pay and pensions of persons of the late .St. Helena estahU>hment. 

Peymastor-generHl of ber Majesty’s forces, f«ir claims accrued against the Company 

in respect of Queen's troops serving in India...... 

Payments under Act 4 Geo. IV., c. *1, on account of retiring pay, peiisioni, dec., of 

her Majeaty's troops serving or having seiretl in India . 

Civil establUbments of India, absentee allowaucea and passage-money. 

Her Majesty's mission to the court of Persia (the poruun of the charge payable by 

the Company) ..... 

Her Majesty's establishments in China (porciou of the charge payable by the Company) 
for thftyeara 1845~<4 t and .. 


£ s, d 
632,.543 IG 7 
70.008 L) 9 
05\1G4 14 6 

973170 6 0 


70.000 0 0 
G2,33H 1 2. 

597,149 13 5 
6.473 10 1 

300,000 0 0 

60,000 0 0 
39,218 9 6 

13,000 0 0 

1G,038 3 10 


Carried forward. *P. 


.|3,01H,934 U 10| H0I,7G& 10 9 

3 z”" 


VOL, IV. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


An Account of Receipts and Disbursements— (continued). 



A. 

Amount. 

Amount. 


1 



Brought forward..... 

CliAliCBs, general, compritiing— 


; £ 8, d. £ 8. ft. 

I'i 10 H()L,705 lO U 

I. 


Board of Comminaiotiers for tho of India, aalarira of the president 

and ofilceni of the B«»ard, inciiutiiig Hiiporainiuarion allownucrs, granted 

hy warrant of tJir crown, under Act 53 George III., r. 155, a. HI . 

Balarira i»f the Court of UlrcctorA.^. 

Cuntingent oapeuaea of the Courts of ]hr(*ctora and Proprietors, coniiist- 
ing of repairs to tho Fast Indin House, Uaes. rates and lltlu'S, coals, 
candles, printing, stutiunory, betuk'binding, stamps, postage, and rariouit 

petty charge^. 

Salaries and allowances of the secretaries and oflicen of the Court of 

Directors..... 

Annuitants aud pent«ioiiers. including compensation nnnuiiies nnd«‘r Act 
3 and 4 William IV.,c. KS, and payraeuts in rommiitation thereof,.... 

Hailoybury College, nett charge... 

Military Seminary at Addurombe, nett charge. 


20,1)08 
7,000 0 


29.387 1 

!)I,M44 J 

223,320 15 
O.rO'i U» 
3,137 l.> 


10 I 


C 

7 

3 

•i 


Hecrniting charges,— £ *. d 

Pay of oirieers and uoii-ooramisKionod officers of re- 
erniting estublishincntx, and of recruits previous to 

emharlmtioii, bounty, etc. 40,503 4 0 

Repairs, alterations, and. addtiioiia to barracks at 
Warley.*........... 017 0 0 

Passage and outfit of Commander-In-Chief and Chief Justice of Bomhay, 
Recorder of Prince of Wales's Island, chaplains, Cumpanv's oflicers in 
charge of recruits, acc.,ofiirers of her Mafesty’s service, proceeding to, 

Join their regiments, volunteeri for the pilot service, arc.i 

Charges of the store department, articles for use in iuspi^ctinn of stores,! 

labour, Ac.i 

liord Clive's fund, nett charge for pensions, ficc . 

Law charges.... I 

Cultivatiou and manufacture ot cotton, ike., in India (expenses iiicuired 

in riew to the improvement of). 

Commissinu to agents at the out-ports, on realisation ot remtUauces ..... 

Maiutenaner of lunatics. 

MiacellAneoiis; consihritiar of expense of ovei land ami sliips’ packets, 
suaiiitensnco of natives of India, donalions to I)eng«l civil funU, and 
to widows' funds, fur tho home service, doiiatio'is tor services and 

rolieL . 


• 11,-120 n 


33.778 I ;i j 

I 

3 5 i 

5 n ! 

lU,5tl7 It II , 

125 0 0 j 
8 IK 3 27 

5.8f:i la 3 j 

I 

l(lji41 9 U i 

' .*>80,273 0 D 
-3.190,107 19 


7 


Balance in favour, 30th of April, 1817 


4,(H{n.9(>:i 10 4 
1,0G9.499 15 0 


Tor* 


£ 


.5.130.403 5 


An Account of tlie Debts and Oretlits in England of the Government of India, on the 

1st Muv, 1847. 


n E B T S AND C U E D 1 T S. 

Dxiiis. 

Bills of exchange unpaid from India 

Dividends on stock of the live per cent transter loan stsmling in the books lu 

England unpaid ..... 

Wanraiitb paasetl the couit unpaid. 

Amount owing fur expart' tures.| 

Unclaimed pnse money, applicable to Lord Clive'h fund (Act I A: 2 Geo. IV. c. 01, 

and 9 Goo. IY. c. .50), bearing luterent at live per item per annum. 

Pnplarfund, bearing intoresl at four per rmt per ..£210,769' 

Unclaimed prise-money, applumble to Poplar fund (Act 1 k 2 Geo. tV. 
c. and 9 Gee. J V. c. 50), bearing interest at four per cent per annum 33,705 


Her Majesty's i^vernment; due per eatini'iite on account of charges of Queen's 
troops serving in India, after taking credit for sums duo from government to 
the Company, on account of the ex^d(*iou to China, Ac. 

Dividends on the capital stock UDClainii«il 

Intctest on bonds unclaimod, inclndiTig growing interest... 

Home bond debt, charged upon the revenues of India, by 9th see. 3 & 4 Will. 

IV.e.gfir- I 

^ Principal, bearing Interest at .If. I0«« per cent per atinum to the i2Ch 
of kiay, 1847, and from and after Umt date at 4/« IOjt. per cent per 

annum..*...X2,290,tJ0u! 

Principal noebearing interest.. . . 21,292 

Balance of outstanding debts and credits of tlio late commercial branch.. 


£ 

1UH,3.55 

4.733 

357,'.iH0 
04,7 U 

&7,2&1 


250,474 


123,86-1 

41,014 

15,700 


2,329,892 


Amount. 

£ 


8,345.594 

0,074 

8,351,070 
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An Account of *he Debts and Credits— continued. 

I 


DEBTS AND CREDITS. Amount. 

Credits. £ 

The cAsh halanee on 1st May* 1847 1,009,490 

AniiuitieH in the public funds, Atandiug in tbu Conipany'a name, valued at the 

tuHrket pnces on 30tli Apri^ IK47..... 205,033 

Military and other public Mtores reniainiug iu England unshipped, 1st May, 1847, 
including payiueiits for boildiuf and equipiueut of steam ships not yet de> 

apatcheil lo India...*.. •• *• . 193,134 

Bills of exchange drawn in the Company's labour, unpaid. 675,009 

Owing from sundry persntiN lor i^hancei^ repayable in Koglaifd.. 6 73H 

Balances in the hands of niriccia of th«i home establikhment, of sums advanced to 
pay charges... 1.704 


Computed value of biiildit.gs and laud, vis..— | 

The K^ht India lloithe....... X2<JS,200' 

Till* East India Collegt* at lUdeybury, and Military Seminary at Addis* 

combe. 177,219. 

Warley Barracks, near Brfiita'ood, Kv-sex. :i8,0(i0 

The warchousi'H and premises in l.cadcnhall-strect and in Nea’.strcet, ^ 

BiahopsgatA* (store depanmeiiti.). l'),(mn, 

® 502,419 

2,714,492 


Brought down, amount of deb^s.X3,3.51,070 

„ assets. 2,744.492 

Debts in excess. X(>«7,178 


Notk. 'I’he above, on the one hand, ts exchisive of the atuniint owing to proprietors for their capital sto< k ; and 
on the utlur hand, of the guaiuntee oi secuiity fund, formed under the provisions of the Act 3 & 4 Will, IV. c. 85. 


A List of the several Establisliinonts of tlio East India Company in Eug'land, and. tlie 
Salaries and Allowances payable by the Court of Directors in respect thereof^ on the 
1st of May, 1847.^ (Act d" & 4 \Vill. IV. c. 85, s. 11«.) 


H S T A B L I S H M K N T S. 


Number. 


jSalariea and 
lAUowaiices. 


Sectetory'a offiro : consiHiing of a secretary, deputy>secretary, five assistants in the respec* 
tivn brnnehes of minuting and correspondeuev, riccouitt*., pay, audit and murine ; thirty- 
four clerks; one clerk, in charge of proprioiora’ riuim ; one superintendent ol extra 
clerks, a conductor of the correspondence ndatiug to the vegetable producti ma of ludia ; 
fourteen extra clerks and twcnt>*i»iu writers; one asdsttut elder; and fifteen mos- 

.... 

£xnmifier*s office: oimsistiiig of an ex.iiiiiiier «« ludia eorrespoiMteme ; an assistant exa¬ 
miner , two asMRt.iiits to the examiner; one clnk in curnspondenee deparimont, four 
senior clerks, mne clerks, one superinleiident w* extra clerks, a registrar and as-siatant- 
registrur' f India books and reaiid-, two extra ckrks, sixteen writers ami nine mes¬ 
sengers .....V. 

Oifiee of tbo seeretaiy in the military department, cousi«ting of a secretary, an assistant, 

seven clerks, six extia clerks, six wiiteia, and lour messengers... 

Statisucal uflice : cousistiiig of a chief, uu assistant, one clerk,.two writers, and one mes- 


Idbrary and museum; the Ubrnri^n (who is also Oiientnl examiner at the East India (Col¬ 
lege and at the military seminary), the kei'per of the luiiseiim, an extra writer, and two 

messengers...^... 

Clerk of the works and one messenger.. .... 

8 tnrekeeper*s department: consulting of an inspector of stores, one clerk, one »ub-luspeet«ir, 
two examiiiera of cloth, nine examiners and three assiHtant-uxaiwiners ol military stores ; 
one book-keeper, one examiner of stationery, one extra clerk, four writers, a carpenter, 

one mesaeoger, and sixty Ubourois.... 

Standing couusel........ 

Solicitor........ 

Examining physician...... 

Examiner of veterinary ..*. 

(leogi apber ...* 

Chaplain to I’oplar Hospital. 

Donrkvepera and court-room ......*. 

Dour-porters and fireman, messengers and fire-Ughtcrs... 

Waterman.....♦. 

Housekeeper and assistant.*. 

Charwoman...... 

East India College : the principal, nine professors, and forty-two public .. 

Military seminaly: the public examiner and inspector, Ileutenant-Bovernor, twenty-one 
proressors, assistant-professors, masters, staff and other officers, ami tbirty-fivc non-com* 

missioned staff and pubUe .. 

Military depAtat Warley, comprising seven officers and twenty-nine nou-commissiMaed 

staff...... P.. 

Recroitiug distrwta: seven officers and forty-six non-commisstouea ■tan*. 


Total number of Persons 


48 i 

91,001 

25 i 

11.71P 

f> I 

3, KM 

j 

*» i 

1,310 

2 

481 

8rt 

0,G4l 

1 

.5(K| 

1 

.599 

1 

.520 


100 


200 


HKl 

5 

1,270 

2,5 

2,200 

1 

70 

2 

m 

R 


f.2 , 

7,131 


9,4H2 

3G 

4.43d 

53 

5,7 id 

513 

1 £ 12d, 120 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BRIEF VIEW OF THE RESOURCES AND POPULATION OF INDIA. 

The Indian empire, possessing all earthly varieties of climate, soil, and mine* 
rals, is capable of yielding every known product in the greatest abundance. The 
chief disadvantages of India are the very limited number of harbours into which 
ships of any considerable burden can enter, or find shelter, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of the streams flowing into the head of the Bay of Bengal, the utter want 
of navigable rivers. The Indus can scarcely be included fur useful navigable 
purposes. It is separated from the most fertile parts of India by a broad and 
long sandy desert, and its very delta is, from its sandy character, destitute of 
that fertility which distinguishes the alluvions deposited by the Ganges, Nile, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Amazon, Orinoco, and most other great rivers. 

For the purposes of irrigation, and consequently of fertility, the rivers of 
even Peninsular India are abundant; while the Ganges, and its branches, extend 
to the vast fertile plains and valleys, which they drain, the most important 
advantages of internal navigation. The Indus flows, for a great length of its 
course before joining the sea, over shallows and through sterile regions, but its 
branches, which diain fertile districts, are also adapted, though nut without ob¬ 
struction, to internal navigation. The Indus, notwithstanding its presumed 
ancient navigable celebrity, and the importance attached to it by some modern 
writers, and even by Major Burnes, affords but insignificant advantages for navi¬ 
gation, or trade, from and to the sea, even for steamboats; and, exclusive of the 
surges which break over the bars which cross off its numerous mouths, there is 
scarcely one of its channels sufficiently deep to allow a vessel of more than fifty 
tons to enter it from the sea. 


The Braniapootra is a mighty river, considering its great length, its magni¬ 
ficent branches, and, in many parts, its vast breadth. But for sea-going vessels 
it appears unnavigable, from its violent current, shalicws, and the sand-bars 
across its mouths. Many of the rivers of India, which overflow the country 
during the melting of the snows in the llimalaya.s, and during the wet season, 
are almost dry when the floods subside. A great portion of the sea-coast of 
Bengal is very -low, and the rivers falling into the sea from the mouth of the 
Hoogly to Cape Comorin have nearly all shallow entrances, and in their 
inland courses are of little advantage to navigation. Some, however, are navi¬ 
gated by a prahu, or flat-bottomed craft. 

-'Harbours op India. —The Hoogly constitutes the only important sea-port 
in Bengal, and the whole eastern coast of the gulf has scarcely a safe harbour. 
The few which will admit vessels of above 100 tons arc rendered dangerous of 
access by the heavy smf'which rolls inward. Balasore, south from the 


Hoe^y, has dry docks, and water for vessels carrying about 100 tons. It has 
little trade at present. Five miles west, of Point Palmyra, a river, called by 
hfe'lburn l^^^iaka, will admit vessels drawing about twelve feet, and the place 
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is frequented by native coasters. The roadsteads along the coast south to 
Madras, are chiefly frequented by nativ^ craft, which are employed in the 
coasting trade generally. Vessels of about 200 tons can enter Coringa Har¬ 
bour, and this place has been much frequented by vessels requiring repairs. 
Mausulipatam and Madras are no better than dangerous roadsteads; rocky shal¬ 
lows extend from the island of Ceylon to the opposite coast, but Ceylon has 
several excellent haibours. From Cape Comorin to Bombay, the inlet of 
Cochin, a place shamefully neglected, is the best harbour. There are a few others 
along the coast, but we believe none, except that of Cochin, are much frequented 
by British ships. 

1’he configuration of India from the foot of the Himalayas,—the highest 
mountains of the yvorld, down to the jungles of the Sundsrbunds of the Ganges, 
and thence across valleys, and plains, and hills, to the great sandy deserts of the 
Indus,—and south along the shores of Bengal, and from .the sands, marshes, 
and lowlands of St indc, Guzerat, to Cape Comorin : comprising the Ghauts, the 
elevated plains of the Deccan, the Circars, the Nihlgcrry hills: the valleys of the 
Carnatic, the Mysore, Tanjore, and Tinnevelly, abound in the most useful woods 
and minerals, and the soil and climate are found adapted to the growth of every 
known production. 

The great desideratum, which prevents their inflnitely greater development, is 
the great want of cheap, speedy, and convenient transport to and from shipping 
ports. The waters of the Ganges have been, and may yet, for all purposes, be 
rendered the means of this transport, for the regions drained by that river and 
its branches. Over all other parts of India the ed'ect of the rains and torrents in 
destroying ordinary roads, leads us to conclude that the constitution of railroads 
will, alone, obviate the present incalculable disadvantages under which India is 
paralysed, by the obstructions to speedy and cheap transport. 

Politically, all India may be considered directly and indirectly under British 
])ower, but the remaining shreds of power vested in the Nizam over vast terri¬ 
tories in the central parts of Peninsular India, and the vestiges of native authority 
existing in Mysore and Tanjore, are only accompanied by despotic misrule and 
of misery to the jphabitants. These territories cannot be toe soon reduced, not 
by war, but by agreement to British domination. 

The population of India has been variously estimated, never thoroughly 
ascertained, except in the North-West Provinces. About 130,000,000 of inliabit- 
ants of all castes and religions have been the usual estimate; but, even including 
the Punjaub and the territories acquired from Birma with Assam, it is**now 
believed that the whole number of inhabitants, from the Himalaya *Mounta^ns 
to Cape Comorin will not amount to that estimate. The following statistics of 
the North-West Provinces, was prepared and furnished by Colonel Sykes, one 
of the East India directors, to whom we are much indebted for valuable informa¬ 
tion - • 
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REVENUE STATISTICS OF THE A<iRA GOVERNMENT, OR NORTH-WESTERN 

PROVINCES. 

By LiEUT.-Coi.ostEL W. H, Stkes, Tlce-Presidcnt of the Royal Society, and one (f 
the Directors of the East India Company, , 

“ One of the earliest fruits of the establishment of a Statistical Department at the 
East India House is a paper of some value, although modestly denominated a ‘Rough 
Statistical Return of the Land Revenue,' Area, and Population, in the districts of the 
North-Western Provinces for the year 1846—47, transmitted to the India House by the 
Supreme Government.’ The cause for the designation ‘ Rough Statistical Return,’ arises 
from the coustiluents of the population being partially given, although the totals of the 
thirty-one districts under the North-Western Provinces are recorded ; but in twr lveonly 
of these districts is the population classitied in religion, Hindoo and Mahomedan; agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultuial, Ac., and in no district whatever is the sex or age stated. 
Short of these deficicneijs, and the omission of the number of cultivators and size of 
farms, and number of houses, the return is veiy satisfactory, and founded upon absolute 
data. The government of the North-Western Provinces is divided into six provinces, 
Delhi, Meerut, Rohilcund, Agra, Allahabad, and Benares; each of the first five pro¬ 
vinces are divided into five districts, and Benares into six districts. The return distin¬ 
guishes the number of towns and villages in each district; the area in srpiare geogra¬ 
phical miles; the area in acres; the assessed land cultivated and culturable, and the free 
and barren land ; the assessment upon each district; the rate per acre on the total area, 
the rate per acre of cultivated and culturable land, the rate per acre on the total cultiva¬ 
tion ; the gross collections, the charges of the collection, the per centage of charge upon 
the assessment, the nett stamp collections, and the nett excise collections; and the 
columns under the head of population are closed by an enumeration of the average 
number of persons to each square mile. In the province of Delhi, there are 3074 towns 
and villages; in Meerut, 8779; in Rohilcund, 14,829; in Agra, 7254 ; in Allahabad, 
10,232; and in Benares, 32,865; making a total of 79,033 towns and villages located 
on 51,861 square miles, or rather more than three towns or villages to every two square 
miles; while in the Deccan there was only one town or village to every four square 
miles; and as the total population is stated at 19,733,742, the average popidation of 
towns and villages would he 249 souls. Although the population to a square mile will 
be found to be strikingly and questionably cousidcraolc, this proportion to a village is less 
than I found to he the averages of the population of villages in the Deccan in my census 
of 1827—28, which was 266 souls, with an average population to the square mile of only 
67,'while the North-Western IVovinces are stated to have 380^ souls. 

“The total area in square miles of the Noith-Western Provinces is 51,861 square 
miles; the different provinces varying from 6274 in Delhi, to 13,212 in Benares, 'riie 
total area in acres is 43,937,062 ; and as the trigonometrical and revenue surveys have 
passed over the whole country, it may be inferred that the areas in geographical miles 
and in statute acres are trustworthy as bases for subsc(|uent calculations. 

“The assessed land consists of that absolutely cultivated, and that capable of cul¬ 
tivation ; the amount of the former varies from 2,410,266 acres in Delhi to 5,31.3,01,4 
acres in Benares; and the total land under cultivation is 22,340,840 acres, which is 
someivhat more than one acre per head to the population. The culturable but not cul¬ 
tivated land varies from 826,005 acres in Agra to 2,549,116 acres in Benares. The 
total culturable but uncultivated land is 10,528 650 acres, or about 24 per cent of the 
wholi area, but nearly 31 per cent of the sum of the cultivated, culturable, and free 
lands. 

,, “ The |.i4sheraj or free lands vary from 86,877 acres in Delhi to 235,826 acres in 
Benares, the total free lands being 1,167,610 acres, or about .3’4 per cent of the whole 
cultivated and culturable land.' The barren land varies from 53.3,899 acres in Delhi to 
2,744,501 in Benares, and the total barren land consisted of 8,983,573 acres, being 
neatly 20^ per cent of the whole area. The tax ujtou each acre for the benefit of go- 
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vernment has been denominated an assessment, essentially as a rent, and by other names; 
but I deny that the proprietary light in the app^priated soil rests with the government, 
the supposed rent therefore is nothing more nor less than a tax, as much as the land or 
house-tax in England. The total demand for 1846—7, is 4,03,91,.527 rupees, or about 
4,000,000f. sterling; and varies from 3,.'30,897 rupees in the Delhi district to 21,39,.'334 
rupees in the Aliah^ad district; and from 32,84,.331 rupees in the Delhi dieisitm to 
84,68,438 rupees in the Allahabad division. The facility with which this tax is collected, 
and the conscr|ucntly pifisumcd ab.sence of pressure upon the means of the people is 
evidenced by the fact of the gross collectioii^of the preceding year having absolutely 
amounted to 4,04,77,6(11 ru|)(!es. This revenue is collected at a cost varying from 4'73 
per cent, 4‘83, and 4"89 per cent rt'S|)eclively in the districts of Ghazecporc, Jounpoor, 
and Allyghur, to 16'6 per cent, U'()3 per cent, and 8'08 per cent respectively in the 
districts of Delhi, llurrceannah, and Furruckabad. The average cost of collection of 
the divisions varied from 5-4f)pur cent in llcnares to 8'15 in Delhi, and the average cost 
of collection of the whole revenue is 6-27 j)cr cent. It will be unnecessary to touch 
upon the average h^nd-tax per acre upon the whole area, or up^m the cultivated or cul- 
turable land combined; and I will confine myself to the average rate per acre upon the 
land absolutely in cultivation. The maximum average rale in any district is two rupees, 
eleven annas, and eleven ])ice, or .'3s. 6d. per acre in the Futtehpogr district of the Alla¬ 
habad division ; and a rate of 4s. per acre, or above that sum, only obtains in fourteen 
of the thirty-two districts of the Norlh-Wesierii Provinces. The minimum average rate 
is ten annas and three pice per acre, or a decimal more than Is. 3d. per acre; this is in 
the llurrceannah district, and in this district there are 703,379 acres of land under cul¬ 
tivation upon this assessment, with 921,346 acres of land culturable but not cultivated, 
and with only Id.VlOd acres of barren land. These peculiar circumstances arc probably 
accounted for by the paucity of inhabitants, there being only 98'4 souls to a square 
mile, while the average lor the North-Western Provinces is 380-^. The average, land- 
tax per acre, in the different divisions varies from one rupee, five aunas, and nine picc, or 
2s. S^f'ild., per acre in the Delhi division, to two rupees, four annas, and three pice, or 
4.V. 6in the Asra division. The average land-tax per acre for the whole of the 
land under cultivation in the North-Western Provinces in 1846—47, was one rupee, 
twelve aiiims, and eleven pice, or 3,v. 7]d. per acre, and this tax is upon lands that pro¬ 
duce those reir.unerulive returns, sugar, indigo, cotton, condiments, &e., which Mr. Alien 
‘says is sometimes worth 2(K) rupees per acre. Even as far back as 1793, when the land 
at Dacca and Beerboom was assessed at four rupees, the. beega, or 24.«. the acre; the 
profits .•(’ a beega of sugar-cane cultivation, with Aired labmir, was 30^ rupees, or 61«. 
at Dacca, and at Beerboom 9.\ rupees, or 19s. per beega. At Bnrdwaii, with beegas as¬ 
sessed at three lupccs, the profit was lol rupees, or 3()s.6<1!. per beega. At these places 
the produce in sugar vaiied fiom 21 cwt. per beega at Burdwan to 27^ ewt. at Dacca; 
but this must relate to Goor and not clayed sugars, for a beega of land produces only 
3J mannds, or 287 Ihs. of cloyed sugar; aiMl the proportion of clayed sugar to Goor is 
7 to 24 : therefore 2-^- to 2;^ acres produce a ton of sugar. As a specimen of the pro¬ 
portion of the crops grown, the following table from the ‘ Report of the Settlement of 
the Calpee and Iliyncerpoor Perguniialis, in 1842, by Messrs. W. Muir and C. Alien, of 
the Bengal Civil Service,’ may be given. The district lies on the tight bank of the Jumna, 
opposite Cawnpoor. 
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“ It has been much the fashion in Great Britain., and even by some parlies in India, 
to lament the oppressive taxation of its aubjects by the Company’s government in India, 
and I have now before me a circular printed for the express purpose of vilifying the 
land revenue system of India. Amongst the passages are the following:— 

“ * The land-tax has converted once flourishing and happy villages into abodes of a 
few miserable beggars, , 

The land-tax has driven numerous tracts of country out of the cultivation, and 
restored them to their original occupants, the wild beasts of tb€ jungle. 

“ * The land-tax has demoralised the natives, and led them to resort to chicanery 
and fraud, and to the commission of almost every crime, i.i order to obtain a precarious 
subsistence. 

“ ‘ The land-tax has driven the once peaceful and industrious Ryot to the alternative 
of becoming a robber and an assassin, or of dying from actual starvation.’ 

“ And it goes on to say, ‘ All these things might bo proved hy ample and incontrover¬ 
tible evidence ; and this malevolent assertion is printed in italics to give it increased 
force. 

“ The author’s inconffovertible evidence plainly did not consist of statistics, for a re¬ 
turn to an order of the Court of Directors of the commerce of India, dated the 6th of 
August, 1845, tells us that the export of sugar from Calcutta has increased from 210,991 
bazaar maunds of the value of 16,47,009 rupees in 18.'14—3.'5, to 1,513,307 mauuds of 
the value of 1,33,75,426 rupees in 1841—42. Sugar from Bombay has increased from 
the value of 6,90,194 rupees to the value of 16,38,199 rupees. Indigo from Calcutta in 
1834—35 from 84,841 factory maunds of the value of 84,84,612 rupees to 121,588 
bazaar maunds of the value of 2,39,71,615 rupees in 1841—42, Indigo from Madras 
of the value of 4,10,504 rupees in 18.34—35 to 31,92,158 rupees, in 1841—42. Opium 
from Calcutta in 1834—35 from 11,050 chests of the value of 1,08,55,569 rupees to 
19,739 chests of the value of 1,44,98,611 rupees in 1841—42; and from Bombay opium 
of the value of 99,35,965 rupees in 1834—35, to the value of 1,12,79,820 rupees in 
1841—42. The export of cotton fiom Bengal had fallen off; but from Madras it had 
increased from 664,943 maunds of the value of 18,33,505 rupees in 1834—35, to the 
very considerable amount of 3,337,935 maunds of tlie value of 21,28,587 rupees in 
1841—42; and from Bombay in the same periods from the value (the quantity not being 
given,) of 1,15,97,805 rupees to 2,16,78,974 rupees. The export of grain had increased 
from all the Presidencies. Calcutta, from 1,714,680 maunds of the value of 27,50,128 
rupees to 2,651,184 maunds of the value of 37,21,834 rupees. From Madras, from 
18,33,505 rupees’ value to 21,28,587 rupees’ value. From Bombay the export of grain 
had increased from the value 5,24,594 rupees to 6,37,623 rupees. 

“ ’fhese exports are entirely independent of the coasting trade of India, which is consi¬ 
derable. I have taken the chief exports of India, but might have evidenced other products. 
The total amount of the value of the export trade of all India has increased from 
9,67,47,286 rupees in 1834—35 to the valqe of 16,02,08,574 rupees in 1841—42; and 
so marked is the productive power of India that it absorbs annually an average of about one 
million and three quarters sterling of bullion, of which there is no evidence whatever that it 
finds its way out of the country again. A very great difference in the value of the same 
amount of products between one period and another, by enhanced prices might occur with¬ 
out any increase in cultivation, but it is next to a physical impossibility that the extensive in*- 
crease in the produce of the land which I have shown could have occurred without a 
proportionate increase in the breadth of land cultivated; and this disposes of the reckless 
assertion that ‘ the land-tax has driven immense tracts of country out of cultivation, and re¬ 
stored them to their original occupalits, the wild beasts.’ Increased cultivation demands in- 
creasitl industry, and increase in the number of hands employed ; and this disposes of 
the assertion of the * once flourishing and happy villages, being converted into the abodes 
of ..a few miserable beggars.’ The ‘Friend of India,’ of the 18th March, 1847, in a 
leading article shows that the increase of revenue in the North-Western Provinces in forty 
years has been a million and a half sterling, or 75 p^r cent, and adds, ‘ If this land-tax 
, was more than the country was able to bear, we should be constrained at once to urge that 
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the British government has higher and more sacred duties to perform in India than merely 
to increase the public revenue, and that whenever the augmentation arises from demands 
-which destroy the happiness and blight the prosperity of the province, it can be considered 
only as a gross dereliction of duty. But it is pleasing to learn from the best authority 
that this increase of revenue, has been * attended with improvement in the condition of 
the rural population^ Old deserted villages have been re-iiihabitcd to an extent little 
known ; new ones have been built; hamlets are every day rising as shoots struck off from 
the parent stock; and id every direction uncultivated plains and tiger jungles have been 
converted into waving corn-helds.’ This la^st paragraph is a quotation hy the Editor of 
the ‘ Friend of India’ ^rom the lest aiillmriti/, and I must say my information, as far ns 
it extends, is confirmatory of these statements. 

“But the comparative lightnoss of the assessment is not confined to the North-Western 
Provinces. Although, from the permanent settlement existing in Bengal, the collectors 
are absolved from the troubles of the details of the land-tax, its preme amount of 
average cannot be given ; it is understood, nevertheless, to fail as light as in parts of the 
North-Western Provinces, and in confirmation of this belief, a friend of mine, who was for¬ 
merly extensively engaged in indigo planting in Jessorc, assurer! me that his firm paid 
only one rupee, or two shillings, a beega, to the Semindars for the indigo land they 
rented. With respect to ray own experience of the pressure of the land-tax in Western 
India, twenty years have elapsed since I demonstrated, in my official reports to the Go¬ 
vernment of Bombay as statistical reporter, that the average assessment in the four col- 
lectorates of tlie Deccan was only one rupee and fourteen reas per acre, or two shillings and 
three farthings. In the Poona collectorate it was 'is. per acre ; in the Abmudniiggur it 
was not quite 2s. 6d. per acre; in Dhawar not quite 1«. 6d. per acre, and in Khandesh 
not quite 3s. 2d. per acre. Tlie pressure of this assessment must have been easy in re¬ 
ference to the proportion of the produce represented by the land-tax. The collector of 
Poona, Captain Robertson, determined, from experiments which he superintended per¬ 
sonally, that a beega of medium land produced 412 seers measure of grain ; the farmers 
generally admitted only 240 seers as the produce, and taking their estimate, and not that 
of Captain Robertson, and supposing the average price of wheat, jowara, and bajra (the 
chief grains), to have been thirty seers the rupee (which is above the average of twenty 
years), then the proportion of the produce taken is not quite two-fifieenths; at forty seers 
per rupee being less than a sixth ; at sixty seers per rupee it is somewhat more than a 
* fourth; but at fifteen seers per rupee not (juite one-firteenth. But if 412 seers, the pro¬ 
duce of the beega, be taken, then the proportion of the crop which the farmer pays in 
land-tax is infiiiitely less than the above. 

“ In 1827-8, tlie whole revenue of the four collectorates of the Deccan, viewed as a 
capitation tax, average 8s. per head. In the North-Western Provinces the revenue, in¬ 
cluding the stamps and excise, being 4,30,77,4(54 rupees, and the reduced enumeration 
of the population 19,738,742 souls, it follows that the revenue falls as a capitation tax at 
2-^^ rupees per head, or a decimal loss than .Id. sterling. 

“ The cost of the collection of the revenue varies from 16‘6 per cent in the Delhi dis¬ 
trict, this being an isolated high charge, to 4‘73 per cent in the Ghazeepore district. The 
average in the divisions varies from 5‘46 per cent in the Benares division to 8'15 percent 
in the Delhi Division. The average cost of the collection of the whole revenue is 6-27 per 
rtnt. * 

“The amount of stamp duty collected is 11,69,742 rupees, and of excise duty 
14,30,061 rupees. , * 

“ it has been usual hitherto to estimate (he population of the North-Western Provinces 
at 32,000,(X)0, but the present return, imperfect as it is,‘reduces the amount to 19,733,742 
souls; but even this reduced number gives a startling proportion to the square miTe, not 
only in some particular districts, but in respect to the average to the square mile for the 
whole territory, which is stated to be 380^. Throwing out those districts in which popu¬ 
lous cities are located, such as Benares with SOI inhabitants to the square mile, Delhi 
with 640, and Ghazeepore 641, there arc, nevertheless, other districts without large cities, 
where the average runs very high. Jounpore 599’6 inhabitants to the square mile;*-* 
Azimghur, 515*4 ; Furruckabad, 497*5 (Agra with its large city even has less than this, 
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468'5); and Alljghur, 571’7 inhabitants to the square mile. The lowest average is 98-4 
in the Hurreeannah district. In the diffiprent divisions, the average to the square mile 
varies from 263’7 in the Delhi division, to 483-7 in the Benares division. These propor¬ 
tions are very startling, when we compare them with the average population to the square 
mile in other countries of the globe ; but how much more startling would they have been 
had the former estimate of 32,000,000 been used as the basis of the calculation. These 
circumstances afford an apt illustration of the dangerous fallacies that are allowed to be¬ 
come public beliefs, without even an inquiry as to the probabilities upon which the beliefs 
are founded, much less an inquiry into the facts which should be their basis. Numerous 
writers have stated the population of India to be 150,000,000 -souls; of this number, 
32,000,000 were allotted to the North-Western Provinces, and I have myself used these 
numbers as data in certain deductions in Statistics of Civil and Criminal Justice in India. 
An inquiry of a careful nature, but yet this inquiry, incapable of being characterised as a 
census, reduces the 32,000,000 to less than 20,000,000! Why, if this proportionate 
reduction be applicable to the 150,000,000, we shall have 56,000,000 swept away, and 
about 94,000,000 only left for the population of India. But the editor of the ‘Friend of 
India,’ in some apposite femarks, 18th of March, 1847, which the nature of even the last 
inquiries fully justify, would raise doubts as to the actual population approaching any 
thing like 100,000,000. He is incredulous that the North-Western Provinces should have 
380-^ inhabitants to the square mile, while China, which is generally looked upon as the 
most densely populated country in the world, has only 283 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The editor, however, does not refer to the very great density of the population in 
China, in districts in the neighbourhood of great livcis, as given by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin in his recent work upon China, such as 774 and 671 inhabitants in Nankin and 
Hang Choo Foo respectively; while the general average of the country is reduced to 
283 souls to the square mile by three out of the fifteen provinces of the Chinese empire 
Proper, averaging less than 100 inhabitants (Yun Miin Foo only 51J, to the square mile, 
and Ching Too Foo only 128. It is possible the editor’s anticipation of a further reduc¬ 
tion may take place, when a proper census has been made; but we are not without an 
instance in our own colonies of a higher amount of population to the square mile than 
even in the highest average of any district in the North-Western Provinces, and consider¬ 
ably more than double the average of 380^ per square mile for the whole territory; this 
is in Barbadoes. The population, from official returns in Mr. Martin’s ‘ Colonics,’ is put 
down at 101,242, and the area in acres, but from what authority he does not say, is 
106,470 : now at 847-2 acres to the square mile the area of Barbadoes is 126 miles, and 
the souls to the square mile 804. But Mr. Martin elsewhere states the area in square 
miles as 162, but this is incompatible with the area derived from the acres : even this, 
however, would give 625 inhabitants to the square mile, not very far from double that of 
the North-Western Provinces. But in India itself there are not wanting grounds for as¬ 
serting that a very dense agricultural population does exist. From inquiries instituted 
by my friend the indigo planter, previously referred to, it was found that the population 
of the villages in Jessore, within the boundaries of which his firm rented their indigo 
lands, gave a population of about 700 inhabitants to the square mile, and this extended 
over an area of twenty square miles. The returns of the North-Western Provinces may, 
therefore, be correct. 

“I have previously stated that the- distinctions of sex are nowhere given in the 
returns; and in twelve districts only are the people classed as Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
agricultural and non-agriciiltural. The great features are that amongst the Hindoos the 
agriculturists greatly prevail over the non-agriculturists, in the proportion of 4,051,484 to 
2,148,472 souls. Amongst the Mahomedans the reverse is the case in the proportion of 
agricMtural to non-agricultural of 507,295 to 746,826 souls. It has usually been esti¬ 
mated that the Hindoos number fifteen to one of the Mahomedans in India, and this does 
hvld good in many parts of India, but even in the peculiar seats of the proximity of the 
imperial Mahomedan power, jn these twelve districts the proportions were not quite six to 
one, being 6,199,9.56 Hindoos to 1,254,121 Mahombdans. On the whole the return from 
* the Agra government is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the revenue and taxation 
of India, and testifies to the motive power of the statistical department at the India 
House.” 
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1 
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Almhabad. 
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Allabalmd. 


Total. 
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Giirackpore. 

Aziingbur. 

Jounpore. 
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- 1 - 1 - 
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6,346 371,640 16,63,313.0 13 10 I I 61 9 10 

29,819 SSUig 21,39,534|l 3 1 1 11 10|2 2 4 

0.5,111 2,109,373 84,G8,438|1 1 101 0 s '2 1 9 

42.60? 894,.346 2(),83,247!o 7 I 0 9 1 1 1 0 

40,4.55 556,3.57 14,49,01810 14 9 1 7 6 1 15 6 

6.466 26.5,742 12,52,94311 4 8 1 14 0 2 I 9 


7,(810 477,634 


142,607 894,.346 
40,4.55 556,3.57 
6,466 206,742 
14J20 679.2355 


OraoilTatal...: 


2,307j 1,954,120 i .. .”‘'mi%74.‘.''.’'"*® ® ® * 

69|l .585,318; VlV.iBM 3’3,90ii 3,509 130,305 | 

1,050 1,308,235 936,429 145,121 28.169 288,316 14,97,69311 1 1 1 6 1 I 

1^1 374 “ *:”'.’??!] w ^ ^ 

Ii^l'43.M7.0ffl:j^«''^ «3.91,52M._14_8 |i_3_^ 
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llouaii Stadiitical Return of Land Rer/}nue, Area, and Population, &c.— continued. 
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For all other parts of India, we can scarcely consider the enumerations given 
of the inhabitants, of any greater value than mere estimates ; and these we con¬ 
sider to have been over-rated, ‘unless the country was formerly more populous 
than at present. Mr. M'Culloch estimates the area and population of the British 
dominions, in Hindosfan, before the conquest of Scinde and the occupation of 
the Punjaub, as follows 
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• 

Area .... 
Population 

English 
SqiAirc Mites. 

. 612,873 

• vs* 

Inhabitants. 

83,473,417 

TiufiUTAEY States. 
Area , . . . 

Population 

. .564,610 

41,278,092 

Independent Spatfs. 
Area • , • . • 
Population 

. .137,000 

7,000,000 

Total • . 

. 1,214,483 

131,751,509 


According to the above estimate, the area of all Hindustan comprises 
1,214,483 square miles, or nearly ten times the superficies of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and if we estimate the population of the three kingdoms at 27,000,000, 
which is probably under the number, all India, which we have considered so 
astonishingly populous, does not contain five times as great’a population as the 
United Kingdom; that is to say, not half the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile as Great Britain and Ireland. Taking, however, the area of the 
I’residcncy of Bengal, as estimated in a Parliamentary return, at 220,312 square 
miles, which is about 20,0(X) square miles less than double the area of the United 
Kingdom; a population is, by the same estimate, assigned to Bengal of 69,710,000 
inhabitants : this shows a greater number to the square mile than that of the 
population of Great Britain and Ireland. According to that Parliamentary 
return, the area and population of India is given as follows:— 

Area, 

Square Miles. Inhabitants. 


Bengal, including tiie North-Western Provinces 2‘iO,3I'i 09,710,071 

Districts of which population duahtfiil. . 85,700 

Madras. 141,923 13,.508.535 

Bombay ....... 59,433 6,251,546 

Doubtful districts . . .... 5,550 


Total area of British India ..... 512,923 89,470,152 

• 

The doubtful districts, situated chiefly in Concan, Bera, and Nerbudda, are 
stated to be very thinly inhabited; and including these districts, and all the 
British pos-sessions, exclusive of Scindc, and estimating the population with 
some reference to the North-Western Provin’ces, it is not probable that the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants exceed 70,000,000. According to Mr. Hamilton’s “ Indian 
Gazetteer,” the dependent states comprise an area^of 614,610 square miles, and 
a population as follows:—viz., the Nizam, 10,000,000 ; the Nagpoor B«jah, 
'3,000,000 ; Oude, 3,000,000 ;,Guickwar, 2,000,000; Sattara, 1,500,000 ; My¬ 
sore, 3,000,000; Travancore and Cochin, 1,000,000 ; Rajpoot and sevedll 
smaller states, 16,500,000 ; total, •10,000,000. 

Mr. Hamilton estimates the population of the independent states as fol-< 
lows:—viz., Scindia, 4,000,000; Lahore, 3,000,000; Scinde, 1,000,000; Nepaul, 
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2,000,000; Cashmere and other disti^cts belonging to the King of Cabal, 1,000,000. 
Total, 11,000,000 of inhabitants; which would give a total population to India 


of 140,000,000 inhabitants. 

If we, however, examine carefully the revenue accounts and reports, and if 
we estimate the population of India by taking Colonel Sykes* observations on 
the North-West Provinces and his tabular statement, it appears that the number 
of inhabitants have been generally over-rated, and the following estimate would 
seem as a nearer approach to the truth. « 

Inhabitants. 


British dominions before the conquest of Scinde and occupation 

of Lahore. 70.000,000 

Scinde 8(X),0()0 

Lahore 2,7(X),000 


Total, dc jure, British . . . . . . 73,500,000 

Add—The Nizam’s territories. 9,000,000 

The Nagpoo Rajas. 2,500,000 

Oude. 2,500,000 

Guickwar.1,8(K),000 

Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin . . . .3,500,000 

Benares, dependent states of . . . . 14,200,000 

Total nominally dependent . . - 33,500,000 


Total, de facto, British Indian States . . . 107,(XX),000 

Add—Scindia. 3,.500,000 

Nepaul . . .. 1,500,000 

Cashmere, and other districts .... 1,000,000 

Total nominally independent . . . - 6,000,000 


Total estimated population of India . . . 113,000,000 


MILITARY FORCE IN. INDIA. 

Exclusive of the troops belonging to the regular army employed in India, 
and paid by the Company, the native force is of extraordinary magnitude. The 
following recapitulations will give us some idea of this force:— 

Bengal.— Cavalry—(regular) elevifn regiments, 136 British officers, 4782 
native officers and men; Governor-General’s body-guard, 6 British officers, 433 
men; (irregular) 28 British officers, 6944 men : native infantry—seventy-four 
regiments, 1932 European commissioned officers, European non-commissioned 
officers rank and file 146, natives rank and file and native commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers 83,411: KelJiut-i-Ghilzie regiments — 12 European 
officers, 999 native rank and, file including native officers: ndtive irregular in¬ 
fantry corps—89 European officers, 15,981 men including native officers: Bun- 
delcund Legion—consisting of cavalry and one artillery company, and two bat¬ 
talions of light infantry, 15 European officers, and 2939 native rank, £de, and 
officers. 

Military Police Battalions .—28 British officers, 11,144 native officers, rank 
and file. Total Bengal native force, 1462 British officers, 126,653 native officers, 
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rank and file. To which add three regiments of British cavalry, and eleven re¬ 
giments of British infantry. . 

Madras. —Six regiments of cavalry, 119 European officers, 3889 native 
officers, rank and file; artillery, 104 British commissioned officers, 1727 British 
non-commissioned officers; 1818 native officers and men ; engineers—sappers and 
miners, 49 British conftnissioned officers, 40 British non-commissioned officers, 
703 native officers and men ; fifty-two regiments of native infantry, and two 
veteran battalions, viz., 823 British commissioned offi(»rp, 108 British non-com¬ 
missioned officers, 33,378 native officers, rank and file. To which add one British 
regiment of cavalrj*, and seven British regiments of infantry. 

Bombay. —Three regiments of native cavalry, viz., 34 British commissioned 
officers, 6 British non-commissioned officers, 1430 native pHicers, and rank and 
fije; native artillery— 73 British commissioned officers, 660 British non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, 889 native officers, rank and file; native engingers, &c.— 22 Biitish 
commissioned officers, 25 British non-commissioned officers, 376 native officers, 
rank and file; twenty-six native regiments, viz.— 447 British commissioned officers, 
26 British non-commissioned officers, 28,991 native officers, rank and file; marine 
battalion, Candeish Bliecl corps, SawuntWarree local corps, native veteran bat- 
tiilion, and Guzerat battalion—ISBritish officers, 4958 native officers,rank and file; 
Poonah,Guzerat,anaScinde irregular horse— 7 British officers, 2473 native officers, 
rank and file; Scinde camel corps—1 commissioned and 6 non-commissioned 
officers, and 1935 native officers, rank and file — add one British regiment of cavalry, 
and six regiments of British infantry. 

Si'MMAHY Statement of the Military Forces of India in 1837, exclusive of her Majesty’s 
*_ Troops. 



_ , Bomsat. 
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StTMMAitT Statement of the Military Forces of IndiS in the Year 1845, exclusive of Her 

Majesty’s Troops. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Txie government of the Indian Empire is administered under the Chairman 
and Directors of the Company jn London, and the Board of Control, in virtue 
of the charter granted by the act of Parliament in 1833. In order to comprehend 
the powers of the Company, and thei authorities vested in their governors and 
other servants in India, it is necessary to have a full knowledge of the provisions 
of the following Act of Parliament:— 

EAST INDIA company’s CHARTER, l833. 

An Act for effecting an A rrangement wkk the East India Company^ and for the better 
Government <f Ills Majestfs Indian Territories, Ull the Tkirtieih Day of Aprd, One 
thousand eight hundred andJiftyfour,—August 28, 1833. 

Whereas by an Act passed in the Fifty-third Yi'ar of tiie Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Third, intituled an Act for continuing in tlie East India Company for a further Term the 
Possession-of t!ie British Territories in India, together until certain exclusive Privileges; for 
c:.tablislung fnrtlier Regulations for the Government of the said Territories, and the better Admi¬ 
nistration of Justice witiiin the same; and for regulating the Trade to and from the places within 
the Limits of the said Company’s Charter, the Possession and Government of the British Terri¬ 
tories in India were continued in tlie United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies for a Term therein mentioned s' And w Uercas the said Company are entitled to or claim 
the Lordships and Islands of St. Helena and Bombay tinder grants from the Crown, and other 
property to a large amount in value, and also certain rights and privileges not affected by the de¬ 
termination of the term granted by the said recited Act: And whereas the said Company Imvc 
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consented tliat all their riglits and interests to or in the said territories, and all their territorial and 
commercial, real and personal assets and property wMatsoever, shall, subject to the debts and lia¬ 
bilities now affecting the same, be placed at tlie disposal of Parliament in consideration of certain 
provisions hereinafter mentioned, and have also consented that their rigtit to trade for their own 
profit in common with other His Majesty’s subjects be suspended during such time as the govern¬ 
ment of the said territories shall be confided to them : And whereas it is expedient that the said 
territories now un|j^cr tl^ government ef the said Company be continued under sucb government, 
but in trust for the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and discharged 
of all claims of the said ColWpany to any profit therefrom to their own use, except the dividend 
hereinafter secured to them, and that the property of the said Company be continued in their pos¬ 
session and at their disposal, in l/iist for the Crowd, for the service of the said government, and 
other purposes in this Act mentioned: Be it therefore enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this pre¬ 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, tlmt from and after the twenty-second 
day pf April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
mentioned or referred to in the said Art of tile fifty-third year of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, together with the port and island of Bombay, and all other Territories now in the pos¬ 
session and under the govermnent of the said Coinimny, except the island of St. Helena, shall re¬ 
main and continue unuer such government until the thirtieth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four; and that all the lands and hereditaments, revenues, retits, and profits of 
the said Company, and all the stores, merchandise, chattels, moneys, debts, and real and personal 
estate whatsoever, e\ce|)t the said island of St. Helena, and the stores and^troperty thereon herein¬ 
after mentioned, sulijeet to tlie debts and liuhilities now affecting tlic same respectively, and tlie 
benefit of all enntructs, covenants, and encagenients, and ali rights to fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
and other cmuliiiiicnts wliatsoever, wliicli the said Company shall lie seised or possessed of or en¬ 
titled unto on tlie .said twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, 
shall remain and he vested in, and lie licfd, received, and exercised respectively, according to tlie 
nature and cpuility, estate and interest of and in tlie same respectively, by the said Company, in 
trust for Ills Majesty, his heirs and successors for tlie service of the government of India, discharged 
of ail claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage therefrom to their own use, except 
the dividend on tlieir c.'fjiital stuck, secured to them as liereinaftcr is mentioned, subject to such 
powers and authorities for the superinteinieiioe, direction, and control over the acts, operations, 
and concerns of tlic said Company as liave been already made or provided by any act or acts of Par- 
liiiiiient in that behalf, or are made or provided by this act. 

2. And be it further enacted, that all and singular the privileges, franchises, abilities, capacities, 
powers, all tlioritics, whether military or civil, rights, remedies, metliods of suit, penalties, forfeitures, 
disabilities, provisions, matters, and things whatsoever granted to or continued in the said united 
Company l»y tlie said net of the fil'ty-tliird year of King George the Third, for and during tlie term 
limited by tlie said act, and all other the enactineiits, provisions, matteis, and things contained in 
the said act. or in any otiicr art or acts, what-oever, wliich arc limited or may be construed to be 
limited tocuntiiiiiu for and during the term granted to tlic said Company by the said act of the 
fifty-third year of King George the Tliird, so far as the same or any of them are in force, and not 
repealed by or repugnant to tlie enactments liereinaftcr eoiitained, and all powers of Alienation and 
disposition, rights, frauoliises, and inimiiiiities, whicb tlie said united Company now liave, shall 
continue and be in force, and may lie exercised and etqoyed, as against all persons wliomsoever, 
subject to tlie siiperintt'iideiice, direction, and control hereinbefore mentioned, until the thirtieth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fiftj'tfnur. 

3. Provided always, and be it oiuicted, lliat from and after the said twenty-second day of April, 
one thoiLsand ciglit liuiidred and thirty-four, tlie exclusive riglit of trading with the dominions of 
the Emperor of China, and of trading in tea, cmitimiod to the said Company by the said act of 
the fifty-third year of King George the Tliird, shall cease. 

•4. And be it enacted, tliat the said Company sliaB, with all convenient speed after the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eigiit hundred and thirty-four, close their commercial 
business, and make sale of all their merchandise, stores, and effects at home and abroad, dytin- 
guished in their account-books as commercial a^cts, and all their warelioiises, lands, tenements, 
licreditaments, and property whatsoever wliicli may not b^ retained fur tlie purposes of the 
TOvernment of tlie said territories, and get in ali debts due to them on account ot the comiq^rcial 
branch of the aff'airs, and reduce their commercial establishments as the same shall become un¬ 
necessary, and discontinue and abstain from all commercial business which simll not4>e incident 
to the closing of their actual concerns, and to the conversion into money of the property hereia*. 
before directed to be sold, or which shall not be carried on for the purposes of the said govern¬ 
ment. ‘ 

6. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein-contained shall prevent the said , 
Company from selling, at the soles of their own goocb and merchandise by this act directed or 
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authorised to be made, siicli goods and merchandise the property of other persons as tliqr may 
now lawfully sell at their public sales. 

6. And be it enacted, that the board of commissioners for the affairs of India shall hare full 
power to siiperintei^, direct, and control the sale of the said merchandise, stores, and effects, and 
other property hereinbefore directed to be sold, and to determine from time to time, until the said 
property shall be converted into money, wliat parts of the said commercial establishments shall be 
continued and reduced respectively, and to control tlie allowance and paymcot|,or all Claims upon 
the said Company connected w ith the commercial branch of their affairs, and generally to super- 
■intend and control all acts and operations whatsoever of the said (.'ouipany whereby the value of 
the property of the said Company may be affected ; and the said board simll and may appoint 
such officers as shall be necessary to attend upon the said board during the winding up of the 
Commercial business of tlie said Company j and that the charge of such salaries or allowances as 
his Majesty shall, by any warrant or warrants under his sign manual, countersigned by the chan' 
ccllor of the exeliequer for the time being, direct to be paid to such officers, shail be defrayed by 
the said Company, as hereinafter mentioned, in addition to the ordinary charges of the said 
board. 

7. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said Company to take into conuderation 
the claims of any persons now or heretofore employed by or under the said Company, or the 
widows and children of any such persons, wlio.se intercst.s may be affected by tlie discontinuance 
of the said Company’s trade, or who may from time to time be reduced, aud/iinder the control of 
the said Imard, to grant sueh compensations, superannuations, or allowances (the charge thereof 
to be defrajed by the said Com|iany as liereinafter mentioned) as shall appear reasonable : pro¬ 
vided always, that no such compensations, superannuations, or allowances shall he granted until 
the expiration of two raleiidar montlis after partieiihirs of the compeiKsation, superannuation, or 
aliowance proposed to be so granted sliall Itave been laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

8. Provided always, and be it enacted, that within tlie first fourteen sitting days after the first 
meeting of Parliament in every year there be laid before both Houses of Parliament tlie particu¬ 
lars of all compensations, siiperaunuations, and allowances so granted, and of the salaries and 
allowances directed to be paid to such officers as may bo ajipointed by tlie said board as aforesaid 
during the preceding year. 

9. And be it enacted, that from and after tlie said twenty-second day of April, one thousand 
eiglit hundred and thirty-four, all the bond debt of the said Company in Ureal Uriniin, and all the 
territorial debt of the said Company of India, and all other debts which sliall on that day be owing 
by the said Compan)’, and all sums of money, cost, charges, and expenses, which after the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight liundred and thirty-four, may liecome payable by 
the said Company in respect or by reason of any covenants, contracts, or liabilities then existing, 
and all debts, expenses, and liabilities whatever which after tiie same day shall he lawfully enn- 
tracted and incurred on account of the government of the said territories, and all payments b** 
this act di,"ected to be made, shall be charged and chargeable upon the revenues of the said terrf- 
tories ; and tlint neither any stock or effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their 
own use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor tlie directois or proprietors of tlie said 
Compnw, sliall be liable to or chargeable with any of the said debts, payments, or liabilities. 

• 10. Provided always, and be it enacted, tliat .so long as the possession and government of the 
said territories simll be continued to the said Comjiany all persona and bodies politic shall and 
may have and take the same suits, remedies, and piocccdiiigs, legal and equitable, against the said 
Company, in respect of siicli debts and lialiilities as aforesaid, and tlie property vested in the 
said Company in trust as aforesaid shall be siflijeet and liable to the same judgments and execu¬ 
tions, in tlie same manner and form respectively ns if the said property were hereby continued to 
the said Company to tlieir own use. 

11. And be it enacted, tliat out of the revemips of tlie said territories there shall be paid to 
or retained by the said Company, to their own use, a yearly dividend after the rate of ten pounds 
ten shillings per centum per annum on thef present amount of their capital stock; the said divi¬ 
dend to be payable in Great Hritain, by equal half-yearly payments, on the sixth day of January 
andithe sixth "day of July in every year ; tlie first half-yearly payment to be made on tlie sixth 
day of July, one tliousund eight hundred and thirty-four. 

12. Provided always, and be it enacted, tliat the said dividend sliall be subject to redemption 
by l^uliament upon and at any time after the tlurtietli day of April, one thonmnd eight hundred 
and seventy-four, on payment to the Company of two hundred {loutids sterling for every one 
hundred pounds of tlie said capital stock, together with a proportionate part of the same dividend, 
i^ the redemption shall take place on any other day than one of the said half yearly ^ys of pay¬ 
ment : Provided also, that twelve months’ notice in writing, signified by the speaks of the hotise 
of commons by the order of the house, shall be giver to the said Company of the intention'of 
parliament to redeem the said dividend. 

13. Provided always, and he it enacted, tint if on or at any time after the said thirtieth day 
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of April, one tbotuand eight hmnlred »nd fifty-four, the said Compniw siiall, by the expiration of 
the term hereby granted, cease to retain. or shall bjt tlie authority of parliament be deprived of 
the possession and government of tlic said territories, it slinll^ be lawfnl for the said Company 
vrithin one year thereafter to demand the redemption of the said dividend, and provision shall be 
made for redeeming the said dividend, after the rate aforesaid, witliin three years after such 
demand. ' 

14. And be it.pnactpd, that there shall be paid by the said Company into the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, to the account of the commissioners for the reduction of tlic national debt, such sums of 
money ns shall in the whol^&mount to the sum of two millions sterling, witli compotuid interest 
after the rate of three pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, computed Imlf-yearly from the 
said twenty-second dity of April,^)nc thousand eiglft hundred and thirty-four, on so much of the 
said sums as shall Irotii time to time remain unpaid; and the cashiers of the said hank shall 
receive ail such sums of money, and place the same to a separate account with the said commis¬ 
sioners, to be intituled “ The Account of the Security Fund of the India Company and that as 
well as the moneys so paid into the said bank as the dividends or interests which shall arise there¬ 
from shall from time to time be laid out, under the diiection of tlie said commissioners, in the 
piirclmse of capital slock in any of tlic redeemable public annuities transferable at the bank of 
England ; which capital stock so purchased sliall he invested in tlic names of tiie said commis¬ 
sioners on account of*lhe said security fund, and the dividends payabJb tlicreon sliall he received 
by tlie said cashiers and placed to the said account, until tlic wliole of the sums so received on 
such nceoiint sliall liave amounted to tlic sum of twelve millions sterling ; and the said moneys, 
stock, and dividends, or interests, shall he a security fund for better seciming to the said Company 
the redemption of their said dividend after tlic rate hereinbefore appointed for sucli redemption. 

15. Provided always, and tic it enacted, tliat it sliall be lawful for the said commissioners for 
tlie reduction of the national debt from time to time, and they arc hereby required, upon requi¬ 
sition imide for that purpose by tlic court of directors of the said Company, to raise and pay to 
tlie said Company surli sums of money as nay be necessary for the payment of tlie said Com¬ 
pany’s dividend by reason of any failure or delay of tlic remittances of tlie proper funds for such 
payment; sucli sums of money to be niised liy sale or transfer or deposit by way of mortgage of 
a competent part of tlie said security fund, according as tlie said directors, with tlie approbation 
of the said hoard, shall direct; to be repaid into tlie Bank of England to the account of the 
security fund, with interest after sucli rate os tlie court of directors, with the approbation of tlie 
said court, sliall fix, out of the rrmitt.'inees whicli shall be made for answering sueli dividend, os 
and when stieh remittances shall be received in England. 

16. Provided always, and he it enacted, timt all dividends on the capital stock forming tlie 
said security fund aceruiiig after tlie moneys received by tlie said batik to the account of such fund 
shail have amounted to the sum of twelve millions sterling, until the said fund shall be applied to 
/he redemption of the said rompaiiy’s dividend, and also all the said security fund, or so much 
tliereof as shall remain after tlie said dividend shall be wliolly redeemed after tlic rate aforesaid} 
sliall be applied in aid of tlie revenues oCtlie said territories. 

17. And he it enacted, that the said dividend on the Company's capital stock shall be paid 

or retained as aforesaid out of such part of the revenues of the said territories as sliall be remitted 
to Great Britain, in preference to all other charges payable thereout in Great Britain; and/hat 
the said sum of two millions sterling shall be paid in manner aforesaid out of any sums wbicii 
sliall on the said twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, be due 
to the said Company from tlie public as apd wlicn the same shall he received, and out of any 
moneys which shall arise from the sale of any govAnment stock on that day belonging to the said 
Company, in preference to all other payments thereout; and that, subject to such provisions for 
priority of charge, the revenues of the said territories, and all moneys which shall belong to the 
said Company on the |aid twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight Imiidred and tliirty-fonr, 
and all moneys which shall be thereafter received by tlie said Company from and in respect of the 
pMperty and rights vested in them in trust as aforesaid, sliall be applied to the service of tlie 
government of the said territories, and in defra^'ing nit charges and payments by this act created, 
or confirmed and directed to be made respectively, in such order as the said court of directors, 
under the control of the said board, shall from tvaie to time direct; anj thing in any other act or 
acts contaiiied to the contrary notwithstanding. , 

IS. Provided also, and be it enacted, that nothing herein-contained shall be constryed or 
operate to the prejudice of any persons claiming or to claim under a deed of covenants dated the 
tentli day of July, one thousand cigltf hundred and five, and made between the said Company of 
tlie one pert, and the eeveral persons whoso iiamk should bo thereto set and affixed, and who 
raipectitrmy were or claimed to be creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, foroierly 
Nabob of Arcot end of the Carnatic in 4he East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Higiines.s 
the Nabob Orodiih ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of tlie Carnatic, and now also d^'cased,, 
and uf liis Highness tiie Ameer ul Ommb, of the other part. 
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19. And be it enacted, that it shall and may be iawfiil/or his Majes^ by any ietters patraL or 
by any commission or commissions to be iss jed under the great seal of Great Urltain jrom time 
to time to nominate, constitute, and appoint, during pleasure, such persons as his Majesty shall 
think fit to be, and who shall accordingly be and be styled commissioners for the affairs of India t 
and every enactment, provision, matter, and thing relating to the commissioners for the affairs of 
India in any otiier act or acts contained, so far as the same are in force and not repealed by or 
repugnant to this act, shall be deemed and taken to be applicable to ^le commissioners to be 
nominated as aforesaid. 

20. And be it enacted, that the lord president of the council, the-Iord privy seal, the first lord 
of the treasury, the principal secretaries of state, and the chancellor of the exchequer for the time 
being slwll, by virtue of their respective ofiices, be and they arp hereby declared to be commis* 
sioDcrs for the affairs of India, in conjunction with the persons to be nominated in any such com¬ 
mission as aforesaid, and they shall have the same powers respectively as if they had been expressly 
nominated in such commission, in the order in which they are herein-mentioned, next after the 
commissioner first named therein. 

21. And be it enacted, that any two or more of the said commissioners shall and may form a 
board, for executing the several powers which by this act, or by any other act or acts, are or shall 
be given to or vested in the commissioners for the affairs of India; and that the commissioner first 
named in any such letters'jiateiit or commission, for the time being, shall be tlic president of tlie 
said board ; and that when any board shall be formed in the absence of the president, the roiiimis- 
sioner next in order of nomination in this act or in the said commission, of those wlio simll be 
present, sliall for that turn preside at tiie said board. 

22. And be it enacted, that if tlie commissioners present at any board .shall be equally divided 
in opinion with respect to any matter by them discussed, then and on every such omisioii the pre¬ 
sident, or in his absence the commissioner acting as such, shall have two voices or the casting 
vote. 

23. And be it enacted, that the said Imard shall and may nominate and appoint two secretaries, 
and such other officers as shall be necessary, to attend upon the said lioaul, wlio sliall be subject to 
dismission at the pleasure of the said board; and eaeli of the said secretaries shall have the same 
powers, rights, and privileges as by any .net or acts now in force arc vested in the chief secretary of 
the commissioners for the afliiini of India ; and that the president of the said board, but no other 
commissioner as sucli, ami the said secretaries and other offieer.s, shall lie paid by tlie said Com¬ 
pany such fixed salaries as his Majesty sliall, by any warrant or warnints under Ids sign manual, 
countersigned by the chancellor of the exchequer for the time heitig, direct. 

24. And be it enacted, that if at any time the said board sliall deem it expedient to reqtiire 
their secretaries and otltcr officers of tlie said board, or any of them, to take an oath of secrecy, and 
for the execution of tiic duties of their respective stations, it shall be lawful for tlie said board to 
administer such oath as they sliall frame for the purpose. 

25. And he it enacted, that the said hoard sliall have and be invested with full power and 
authority to superintend, direct, and control all acts, o|i.''rations, and concerns of the said Com¬ 
pany which in anywise relate to or concern the government or revenues of the said territories, or 
the property hereby vested in the said Company in trust as aforesaid, and all grants of salaries, 
gratuities, and allowances, and all other payments and charges whatever, out of or upon the said 
revenues and propi>rty respectively, except as hereinafter is mentioned. 

26. And he it enacted, that the several persons who cm the twenty.sccond day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, shall be commissioners for the ufluirs of India, and secie- 
taries and officers of such hoard of commissiuaers, shall continue and be commissioners fur the 
affairs of India, and secretaries and officers of the said hoard rtspoctivcly, with the same powers 
and subject to the same restrictions as if they had been appointed by virtue of tills act, until by 
the issuing of new patients, commissions, or otherwise, their appointments shall be respectively 
revoked. 

27. And be it enacted, tliat if, upon tbc oacasion of taking any ballot on the election ofa director 
or directors of the said Company, any proprietor who siiall be resident within the United King¬ 
dom, siiall, by tipasuii of absence, illness, or otherwise, b<> desirous of voting by letter of attorney, 
he sb'klt be at liberty so to do, provided tliat such .letter of attorney shall in every case express tlie 
name or names of the candidate oi candidates fur wliom sucli proprietor shall be so desirous of 
voting, and shall be executed within ten days next before such election ; and the attorney consti¬ 
tuted for such purpose shall in every cose delivei tiic vote he is so directed to give openly to the 
person or pi^rsnns wlio shall be authorised by the said Conijpany to receive the same; and every' 
si}pli vote shall be accompanied by an affidavit or affirmation to be made before a justice of the 
peace by the proprietor directing the same so to be given, to the same or the like cficctas the oath 
or affirmation now taken by proprietors voting upon bal'ots at general courts of the said Com¬ 
pany, and in which such proprietor sliall also state the day of the execution of such letter of at¬ 
torney : and any person making a false oath or affinimtion before a justice of peace for the pur- 
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pose aferesaid sludl be held to have thttreby committed wilful peijury; and if any penon do un* 
lawfully or corruptly procure or gubome any other peifeon to take the said oath or affirmation before 
a justice of tlie peace as aforesaid, whereby he or she shall commit such wilful perjuiy, and shall 
thereof be convicted, he, she, or they, for every such ofience, shall incur such pains and penalties 
as are provided by law against subornation or perjury. 

28. And be it enacted, that so much of the act of the thirteenth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, intibiled an act for establishing certain regtilations for the better management 
of the affairs of the East India Company as well os in Indians in Europe, as enacts that no person 
employed in any civil or military station in the East Indies, or claiming or exercising any power, 
authority, or jurisdiction therein, shall be capable of being appointed or chosen into the office of 
director until such ptrsou shall Jinve returned tobnd been resident in England for the space of 
two years, shall be and is hereby repealed; provided, and if the said court of directors, with the 
consent of the said board, shall declare such person to be an accountant with the said company, 
and that his accounts are unsettled; or that a cliargc against such person is under the considera¬ 
tion of the said court, such person shall not be capable of being chosen into the office of director 
for the term of two years after his return to England, unless such accounts shall be settled, or sucli 
charge be decided on, before the expiration of the said term. 

29. And be it further enacted, that the said eiiurt of directors shall from time to time deliver 
to the said board copibs of all minutas, orders, resolutions, and proceedings of all courts of pro¬ 
prietors, general or special, and of nil courts of directors, within eight days after the holding of 
such courts respectively, aud also copies of all letters, advices, and despatches whatever which shall 
at any time or time's be received by the said court of directors or any committee of directors, and 
which shall be material to be communicated to the said board, or which the said board simll from 
time to time require. 

80. And be it enacted, that no orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communica¬ 
tions whatever, relating to the said territories or the government thereof, or to the property or 
rights vested in the said Com])aiiy in trust as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, shail be 
at any time sent or given by the said court of directors, or any committee of the said directors, 
until the same shall have been submitted for the consideration of and approved by the said board; 
and fur that [iiirpose that copies of all such orders, instructions, dcspatclies, official letters, or com¬ 
munications which the Said court of directors, or any eomniittee of the said directors, shall propose 
to be sent or given, shall be by them [ireviously laid before the said board ; and that within the 
space of two months after the receipt of such propttsed orders, instructions, despatches, official 
letters, or comniunicatiuns, the said board shall either return the same to the said court of direc¬ 
tors or committee of directors, with their approbation thereof, signified under the hand of one of 
the secretaries of the said board, by the order of the said board : or if the said board shall disap¬ 
prove, alter, or vary in substance any of such proposed orders, instructions, despatches, official 
jeiters, or comiuiiiiicntions, in every such case tlu- said board shall give to the said directors, in 
writing, under the hand of one of the secretaries of the said board, by order of the said board, 
their reason in res|iect thereof, together with their directions to the said directors in relation 
thereto; and the said directors shall and they are hereby required forthwith to send the said 
orders, instructions, despatclies, official letters, or communications, in the form approved by the 
said board, to tlicir proper destinations t provided always, that it shall be lawfttl for the said bqard, 
by minutes from time to time to be made for tliat purpose and entered on the records of the said 
board, and to lie communicated to the said court, to allow siicli classes of orders, instructions, 
despatches, official letters, or cominnnications os shall in such minutes be described to be sent or 
given by the said court witliout having been prevKiiisly laid before tlie said board. 

_ 31. And be it enacted, that whenever the said court oi directors shall omit to prepare and sub¬ 
mit for tlie consideration of the said board any orders, instructions, dospatehes, official letters, or 
communications beyond the space of fourteen days after requisition made lu them by older of the 
said board, it shall and may be lawful to and for the said board to prepare and send to tiie said 
dle^tors any orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, togctlior witli 
their direetkons relating thereto; and tike said directors shall and they arc hereby required forth¬ 
with to transmit the same to their proper destinations. , 

32. Provided always, and be it enacted, that wiothing herein contained shall extend or be con¬ 

strued to extend to restrict or prohibit the said directors fro^ expressing, within fourteen days, 
by representation in writing to the said board, such remarks, observations, or explanations as they 
shall think fit toucliing or concerning any directions whieli tliey shall receive from tlie said board; 
and that the said board shall and tb^ arc hereby required to take every siicli represantation, and 
rte several matters therein contained or alleged, into tlieir consideration, and to give such further 
directions thereupon os they sliall tliink fit and expedient; wliich shall be final and conclusive 
upon the said directors. • 

33. And be it enacted, that if it shall appear to the said court of directors that any orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, except such as sliall pass through tlie“ 
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secret committee, upon which directions may be so given »by the said board os aforesaid, are con¬ 
trary to law, it shall be in the power of tilt* said board and the said court of directors to send a 
special case, to be agreed npon by and between tiieni, and to be signed by the president of Uie 
said boaid and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the judges of his Majesty’s 
court of King’s Bench, for the opinion of tlie said judges ; and the said judges are hereby required 
to certify their opinion upon any aise so submitted to them, and to.send_ a certilicate thereof to 
the said president and chairman ; which opinion shall be final and concludve. 

34. rrovided always, and be it enacted and declared, that the said board shall not have the 
power of appointing any of the servants of the said Comj)any, or of^irecting or intcrfc'ring with 
the officers or servants of the said Company employed in the home establishment, nor shall it bo 
necessary for the said court of directors to submit for the consideration of the said board their 
communications with the officers or servants employed in their said home establishment, or with 
the legal advisers of the said company. 

35. And be it enacted, that the said court of directors shidl from time to time appoint a weret 
committee, to consist of any number not exceeding tlirce of tlic said directors, fur the particular 
purposes in this act specified; which said directors so appointed sliall, before they or any of them 
shall act in the execution of tlie powers and trusts hereby reposed in them, take an oath t.f the 
tenor following ; (that is to say,) 

“ I (A. B,) do swear, thaf'l will, according to the best of my skill and jnhgment, faithfully exe¬ 
cute the several trusts and powers reposed in me as a member of the secret committee ap¬ 
pointed by the court of directors of the India Company ; 1 will not disclose or make known 
any of the secret orders, instructions, desiKitches, official letters, or communications which 
shall be sent or given to me by the commissioners for the afihirs of India, save only to the 
other members of the said secret committee, or to the person or persons who shall be duly 
nominated and employed in transcribing or preparing the same respectively, unless I shall be 
authorised by the said commissioners to disclose atid make known the same. So help me Ootl.” 
Which said oath shall and may be administered by the several and respective members of tlie said 
secret committee to each other-, and, being so by them taken and snbvciibcd, shall be recorded by 
tlie secretary' or deputy-secretary of the said court of directui-s for tlic time being amongst the acts 
of the said court. 

36. Provided also, and be it enacted, tliat if the s;iid board shall be of opinion that the subject 
matter of auy of their deliberations concerning tlic levying war or making peace, or treating or 
negotiating with any of ilie native princes or stales in India, or witii any other princes or states, 
or touching the policy to be observed with respect to such princes or states, intended to be com¬ 
municated til orders, despatclies, official letters or communications, to any of tlie governments or 
presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of tlic said company, shall be of a nature to 
require secrecy, it shall and may be lawful for the said board to send their orders, despatches, 
official letters or communications, to tlie secret committee of the said court of directors to be ap¬ 
pointed as is by this act directed, who shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, transmit the 
same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the directions of the said board, to tiie respec¬ 
tive governments and presidencies, officers and servants; and that the said governments and pre¬ 
sidencies, officers and servants, shall be bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like manner 
as if siicii orders, despatches, official letters, or communications hud been sent to them by the said 
court of directors. 

37. And be it enacted, that tlic said court of directors shall, before tlie twenty-second day of 
April, one tliousand eight hundred and tliirty-foiir, and afterwards from time to lime so often as 
reductions of the establislimcnt of the said cdfhrt or other circumstances may require, frame and 
submit to the said board an estimate of the gross sum which will be annually required for the 
salaries of the cluiirman, deputy-chairman, and mcmliei's of the said court, and the officers and 
secretaries thereof, and ail other proper expenses fixed and contingent (jicrcof, and of general 
courts of proprietors ; and such estimate shall list subject to reduction by the said board, so that 
the reasons for such reduction be given to the said court of directors ; and any sum not exceeding 
tile sum mentioned in such estimate,^ or (if the same shall be reduced) in sucli reduced estimate, 
shaikbe annually applicable, at tlie discretion of ihe court of directors, to the payment of the said 
salaries and expenses ; and it sliall not be lawful for the said board to iiiteiferc with or control 
the particular application thereof, or to direct what particular salaries or expenses shall from time 
be inpreased or reduced: Provided always, tlmt sucli and the same accomiu sliall be kept and 
rendered of the sums to be applied in defraying the salaries and expenses aforesaid os of the otlier 
branches of -the expenditure of the said Company. _ 

c- 38. And be it enacted, that the territories now subject to the government of the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal shall be divided into two distinct presidencies, one of such presidenciea, 
in wkicii sliall be included Fort William aforesaid, to be'styled the presidency of Fort William in 
^ Bengal, and the other of siidi presidencies, to be styled the presidency of Agra: And that itsiiidl 
’ be lawful for tlie said court of directors, under (lie control by this act provided, and thi^ grg 
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licreby required to declare and appoiift what part or parts of any of the territories under the 
government of the said Company shall from time to time be subject to the government of each of 
the several presidencies now subsisting or to be established as aforesaid, and from time to time, 
as occasion may require, to revoke and alter, in whole or in part, such appointment, and such new 
distribution of the same ns shall be deemed expedient. 

_ 89. And be it enacted, that the superintendence, direction, and control, of the whole civil and 
military govcrniiient of all the said territories and revenues in India shall be and is hereby vested 
in a governor-general and coijncillors, to be styled “ the Governor-general of India in council.” 

40. And be it enacted, tfiat there shall be four ordinary members of the said council, three of 
whom shall from time to time be appointed by the gaid court of directors from amongst such per¬ 
sons as shall be or shall have been servants of the said Company; and each of tlie said three ordi¬ 
nary members of council shall at the time of his appointment have been in the service of the said 
Company Ibr at least ten years ; and if he shall be in the military service of the said Company, he 
shall not during his continuance in office as a member of council hold any military command, or 
be employed in actual military duties,- and that the fourth onliiiary member of council shall from 
time to time be appointed from amongst persons who shall not be servants of the said Company by 
the said court of directors, subject to the approbation of his Maj(>sty, to be signified in wilting by 
his royal sign maiitinl. coiiiiter9igni>d by llic president of tlic said boan^; provided tliat such last- 
mentioned member or conneil shall not be entitled to sit or vote in the said council except at 
meetings tliereof for milking laws and regulatioiA; and it shall be lawful for the said court of 
directors to appoint the coinmnnder-in-cliicf of the Company's forces in India, 'and if there sliall 
be no such cominander-iii-cliief, or tlie offices of such commauder-in-cliicFand of governor-general 
of India shall be vested in tlie same person, tlicn the commander-in-cliief of the forces on tlie 
Bengal establishment, to be an extraordinary member .of tlie said council, and such extraordinary 
member of council shall have rank and precedence at the council board next after tlie governor- 
general. 

41. And be it enacted, tliat the person who shall be governor-general of the presidency of 
Fort William in Beng.il on tlin twciity-sccoiid day of April, one tlioiusand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, sliull be tlie first governor-general of India under tins act, and such peiaons as shall be 
members of council of t{^c same presidency on that day sliall be respectively members of the council 
constituted by this act. 

42. And be it enacted, that all vacancies happening in the office of govemor-^cneral of India 
shall from time to time be filled up by the said court of directors, subject to the approbation of 
his Majesty, to be signified in writing by his royal sign manual, countersigned by the president of 
tlie said board. 

43. And be it enacted, that tlic said governor-general in council shall have power to make 
laws and regulations for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations wWever now in 
Torre or liereafter to be in force in the said territories or any part tliereof, and to make laws and 
regulations for nil persons, wlicthcr British or native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of 
justice, whctlier established by liis MajeSty's charters or otherwise, and the jurisdictions thereof, 
and for all places and things whatsoever within and tlirouglioiit the whole and every part of the 
said territories, and for all servants of the said Company witliin tlie dominions of princes and states 
in alliance with the said Company; save and except tliat the said governor-genera! in council sliall 
not have the power of iiiuking any laws or regulations wliicli sliall in any way repeal, vary, sus¬ 
pend, or affect any of the provisions of tills act, or any of the provisions of the acts for punishing 
mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers, wl^tlier in the service of liis Majesty or the said 
Company, or any provisions of any act liereafter to he passed in anywise affecting the said Com¬ 
pany or the said territories or the inhabitants thereof, or any laws or regulations which sliall in 
any way affect any prerogative of tlie crown, or the authority of parliament, or the constitution or 
rights of the said Company, or any part of the unwritten laws or conllitution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
pWson to the crown of the United Kingdom, or tliS sovereignty or dominion of tlie said crown 
over any part of the said territories. 

44. Provided always, and be it enacted, that in case the said court of directors, nndei*stich 

control os b^ this act is provided, shall signify to the said governor-general in council their dis¬ 
allowance ot any laws or regulations by tlic said governor-general in council made, then and iu 
every such case, upon receipt by tlie said governor-general in council of notice of such disallow¬ 
ance, the said governor-general in council shall forthwith repeal all laws and regulations so dis¬ 
allowed. • * 

45. Provided also, and be it enacted, that nil regulations made ns aforesaid, so long as th^ 
shall remain nnrepealed, siiali be of the same force and effect within and throughout the said 
territories as aire act of parliament woiilfl or ougiit to be within the same territories, and shall be 
taken notice of by all courts of justice whatsoever within the same territories, in die same manner as« 
any public act ofpariiament would and ought to be token notice of: and it siiall not be necessary to 
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raster or publish in any court of justice'any laws or regulations made by the said governor-gene¬ 
ral in council. ' 

46. Provided also, and be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the said govemor-geneml in 

council, without the previous sanction of the said court of directors, to make any law or regulation 
whereby power shall be given to any courts of justice, other tliaii the courts of justice established 
by his Majesty’s charters, to sentence to the piinisiimcnt of death any of his Majesty’s natural 
born subjects bom in Europe, or the children of such subjects, or which ^hall abolish any of the 
courts of justice established by his M-ijcsty’s charters. , 

47. And be it enacted, that the said court of directors shall forlhWth submit, for the approba¬ 
tion of the said board, such rules as they shall deem expedient for the procedure of the governor- 
general in council in the discharge and exercise of all powers, functionSf and'dutics imposed on or 
vested in him by virtue of this act, or to be imposed or vested in him by any other act or acts ; 
which rules shall prescribe the modes of promulgation of any laws or regulations to be made by 
the said governor-general in council, and of the autheniication of all acts and proceedings what¬ 
soever of the said governor-general in council; and such rules when api)royed by the said board of 
commissioners, shall be of the same force as if they had bcoii inserted in this act: provided always 
tliat such rules shall be laid before both Houses" of Parliament in the session next after the ap¬ 
proval thereof. 

48. Provided alwa}-s, nlid be it enacted, that all laws and regulations Uiall be made at some 
meeting of the council at which the said governor-general and at least three of the ordinary mem¬ 
bers of the council shall be assembled, and that all other functions of the said governor-general in 
council may be exercised-by the said governor-general and one or more r)rdinary member or mem¬ 
bers of council, and that in every case of difference of opinions at meetings of tlie said council 
where there sliall be an equality of voiceSj the said governor-general shall liavc two votes or the 
casting vote. 

49. Provided always, and be it enacted, that when and so often as any measure shall be pro- 
posed before the said governor-general in council whereby the safety, tratiquillity, or interests of 
tile British possessions in Iiiditi, or any part thereof, are or may be, in the judgment of the said 
governor.^eueral essentially iiffccted, and the said governor-general shall be of opinion cither that 
tile measure so proposed ought to be adopted or carried into execution, or that tlie same ought to 
be suspended or wholly rejected, and tiui majority in council then present siiiill differ in and dissent 
from such opinion, the said governor-general and members of council arc hereby directed forthwith 
mutually to exchange with and communicate to cacli other in writing under their respective iiands 
to l)e recorded at large on their secret cunsiiitations, the grounds and reasons of their respective 
opinions ; and if after considering the same the said governor-general and the majority in council 
shall still differ iii opinion, it shall be lawful for the said govenior-goncral, of his own authority 
and on his own responsibility, to suspend or reject the measure so proposed in part or in wliolc, 
or to adopt and carry tlie measure so proposed into execution, as the said governor-general shall 
think fit and expedient. 

50. And be it enacted, that the said council shall from time to time assemble at such jilace or 
places as shall be appoint(>d by the said governor-general in council within the said territories, 
and that as often as the said council shall asst'mbic within any of tlie presidencies of Fort Saint 
George, Bombay, or Agra, the governor of such presidency shall act as an extraordinary member 
of council. 

51. Provided always, and be it enacted, that nntliing lierein-conlained siiall extend to affect in 
any way the riglit of Parliament to make laws for tlie said territories and for all the inhabitants 
thereof; and it is expressly declared that a full,‘complete, and constantly existing right and power 
is intended to be reserved to Parliament to control, supersede, or prevent all proceedings and acts 
whatsoever of the said govcrnof-general in council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or 
regulation whatsoever Inade by the said governor-general in council, and in yll respects to legislate 
for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as full and ample a manner as if tiiis act 
had not been passed; and the better to enable Parliament to exercise at all times sucli right and 
power, all laws and regulations made by the said governor-general in council shall be transmitt^ 
to Eiigiand, and laid befoie both Houses of Parliament, in the same manner as is now by law pro¬ 
vided concerning the rules and regulations made by the several governments in India. 

52. And be it enacted, that all .enactments, provisions, matters, and things relating to the 
poverpor-general of Fort William in Bengal in council, and the governor-general of Fort William 
in Bengal, alone, respectively, in any other act ot acts contained, so far as tlie same are now in 
force, and not repealed hy or repugnant to tlie provisions ef tliis net. shall continue and be in 
f«.ce and be applicable to the Governor-general of India in council, and the Governor-general of 
India (done, respectively. , 

53. And whereas it is expedient that, subject to such special arrangements as local cirenm- 
. stances may require, a general system of judicial establishments and police, to which all persons 

whatsoever, os well Europeans ns natives, may be subject, should be established in the said territo- 
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rius at an early period, and that such I»ws as may be applicable in common to all classes of the 
iiibabitants of the said territories, due regard beiri" bdtl to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages 
of the people should be enacted, and that all laws and customs having the force of law within the 
same terrilorics should be ascertained and consolidated, and as occasion may require amended ; be 
it therefore enarted, that the said Governor-general of India in council shall as soon as conveni¬ 
ently may he after the passing of this ::et, issue a commission, and from time to time commissions 
to such persons os tlic sj^id court of directors, with the approbation of the said board of commis. 
sioners, shall recommend fur that purpose, and to such other persons if necessary, as the said 
governor-general in conned Shhil think fit, all such persons, not exceeding in the whole at any otie 
time five in number, and to be styled the “ Indian Law Commissioners,” with all such power os 
shall be necessary forTlie pnrpusys herein-after medtioned ; and the said commissioners shall fully 
itiquirc into the jurisdict ion, powers, and rules of the existing courts of justice and polide establish¬ 
ments in the said territories, and all existing forms of jinlicial proceditre, and into the nature and 
operation of all laws, whether civil tir criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force in 
any part of the said territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the said territories, whether Eitro- 
peuns or others, are now subject ; and the said commissioners shall from time to time make reports, 
in which they sliall fully set forth the result of their said inquiries, and shall from time to time 
suggest such alterations as may in their opinion he beneficially made in the said courts of justice 
and police estuhlishindTils, foims of judicial procedure and laws, due regard heiiig had to the dis¬ 
tinction of castes, diH'crcn'"c of religion, and tin- manners and o|)inious [irevailiiig among different 
laccs and in difi'creiit parts of the said terriloiies. 

;it. And he it enarted, I hut the said eoniiiii-Moneis shall follow snchainstructions with regard 
to the researches ami impiiiie- to he made and the plaees to he visited by them, and all their tiaiis- 
actions with reference to the ohjecls of their eommission, as they sliiiil from time to time receive 
from the said Goveinor-geiieial of Inilia in eoiiiicil; and tliev are liereliy leijuired to make to the 
said governor-general in coiineil such special n ports upon any mat Iers as by such instructions may 
fioin time to time he required; and the said governor-general in conned shall take into cniisidcra- 
tiun the reports from time to tiiiii' to be made h) the said Indian law commissioners, and sliull 
transmit tlie same, together with the opinions or resolutions of tlie said goternor-general in 
eoiincil thereon, to the said court of directors; and whieh said reports, togctlier with the said 
opinion-or resolutions, shall he laid before hotii Houses of rarllameut in tlie same manner as is 
now by law provided eoncerning the rules and regulations made by the several govcrtiments in 
India. 

.i.j. And he it enacted, that it sliall and maybe law lid for the Govcrnor-geiicial of India in 
coniicil to grant sal.irics to the sajj Indian l.iw-coniiiiissioners and their necessary officers and 
attendants, and to defr.iy such other expenses as may be incident to the sttid ennimissiun, and that 
tlie salaries of the said eoimiiis«ionei,s sliall he aeeordiiig to the iiighe.-t scale of remuneratiun given 
tp any of tlie officers or sciaanls of the India ( otiqiany below the rank of nicinhcrs of council. 

.»(). And he it eii.'icted, that tile exeeiitive govermnent of eacl; of tlie several presidencies of 
Foil \\ illiar" in lleiig.il, I'ort S.iiiil (jeorge, l!i.,nhay. and Agra sliall he administered by a governor 
and three rtiniicillors, to he slyhd “The Governor in ('oniieil of the said Pre.sidencies of Fort 
William in Iteiigal, Fort Saint George, lioinhay, anil Agra, respectively and the said governor 
and eoiincillors respectively of each sticli presitleiiev shall have the same rights and voices in their 
assemblies, anil shall ohsi ive the same older and coiir-i- in their proceeilings, as the governors in 
council of the presidencies of fort Saint Gcoigo and llomhay now liave and observe, and that 
the Governor-general of India for the time being shall he governor of the presidency of Fort 
William in Itengal. • 

57. Provided always, and he it (-naeted, tiiat it shall and may be lawful for the said court of 
directors, utidcr such eontrol as is by this art provided, to revoke and suspend, so often and for 
such periods as the said,court .shall iti that behalf direct, the n|>pi)intincnt ul*conncils in all or any 
of the .said presidencies, or to reduce the tinmher of councillors in all or any of the said councils, 
amhduriiig such time as a council shall not he appohiteil in any such presidency the executive 
government tliereof shall he administered by a governor alone. 

58. And he it etiacteil, that the several persons who on the said twenty-second day of Ajiril, 
one tlionsiind eight hundred and thirty-four, sliaK he governors of the respective presidencies of 
Fort Saint George and Bombay, shall he the first governor.s oj| the said presidencies respectively 
under this act, and that the office of governor of the said presidency of Agni, and all variyicies 
hapiiening in the offices of the governors of tlie said presidencies respectively, shall be filled up 
by the said court of directors, subject to tiie niiprobation of his Majesty, to be signified under his 
royal sign manual, countersigned l>y the said ])residcnt of the said board of commissioners. • 

59. And 1)0 it enacted, that in tlic presidencies in which the appointment of a council shall 
he suspended under the provision herein-tivforc contained, and during such time as councils shall 
not be appointed therein respectively, the governors appointed under this act, and in the presi- , 
dencies in whicli councils shall from time to time he appointed, the sttid governors in their 
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respective councils, shall have all the rights, powers, diitiee, functions, and immunities whatsoever, 
not in anywise repugnant to this act, which the governors of Fort Saint George and Bombay in 
their respective councils now have within their respective presidencies; and that the governors 
and members of council of presidencies appointed by or under this act shall severally have all the 
rights, powers, and immunities respectively, not lu anywise repugnant to this act, which the 
governors and members of council of the presidencies of Fort Saint George and Bombay re¬ 
spectively now have in their respociivc presidencies; provided that no,governor or govenior in 
council shall liave the power of making or suspending any regulations or laws in any case wliat- 
cver, unless in cases of urgent necessity (the burden of the probf* whereof shall be on such 
governor or governor in council), and then only until the decision of the Governor-general of India 
in council shall be signified thereon ; and provided also, that no gov&''nur or governor in council 
shall have the power of creating any new odice, or granting any salary, gratuity, or allowance, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-general of India in council. 

60. Provided always, and be it enacted, that when and .so often as the court of directors shall 

neglect for the space of two calendar months, to be computed from the day whereon the notifica¬ 
tion of the vacancy of any office or employment in India in the appointment of the said court 
shall have been received by the said court, to supply such vacancy, then and in every .such case it 
shall be lawful fur his Majesty to a])|)oint, by writing under his sign manual, such prr.>,on as his 
Majesty shall think propel to supply such vacancy; and that every person s’b appointed shall have 
the same powers, privileges, and authorities as if he or they had heen appointed by the said 
court, and shall not be subject to removal or dismissal without the approbation and consent of his 
Majesty. « 

61. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said court of directors to appoint any 
person or persons provi'.ionally to succeed to any of the offices aforesaid, for supplying any vacancy 
or vacancies therein, when the same slndl happen hy the death or resignation of tlie person or 
persons holding the same office or offices respectively, or on his or their deiiarturc from India 
with intent to return to Europe, or on any event or contingency expres.'.ed in any such provisional 
appointment or appointments to the same respectively, and such appointments again to revoke; 
provided that every provisional appointment to the several offices of (Joveriior-genoral of India, 
governor of a presidency, and tlie member of council of India, by this act directed to he appointed 
from amongst persons who .shall not he servants of the said Comfiany, shall be subject to the 
approbation of liis .Majesty, to he sivuifiedas aforesaid, but that no person so appointed to succeed 
provisionally to any of the s.iid offices shall be entitled to any autliorily, salary, or emolument 
appertaining thereto until he shall he in the actual possession of such office. 

(iti. And be it enacted, that if any vac.aiicy shall happen in the office of Governor-general of 
India when no provisional or other succisisor shall he upon the .spot to supply such vacancy, then 
and in everj' siicli case tlie ordinary member of council next in rank to the sJiid governor-general 
sliall liold and execute the said office of Governor-general of India and governor of the presidency 
ot Fort William in Bengal until a siicees.sor shall ariive, or until some other person on the spot 
shall be duly appointed tliereto; and that every such ■iicting governor-general sluill, during the 
time of his eontiiiuiiig to act as siicli, have and exercise all the rights and powers of Governor- 
genend of India, and shall be entitled to receive the emolnmciits and advantages appertaining to 
tha office by him supplied, such acting governor-general furcguiiig his salary and allowance of a 
member of council for the same period. 

And be it enacted, that if any vacancy shall happen in the office of governor of Fort 
Saint George, Bombay, or Agra when no provisional or otlier successor shall be upon the spot to 
supply such vacancy, then and in every siicii htse, if there shall he a council in the presidency in 
which such vacancy shall hap[ien, the meaiher of such council, who sliall be next in rank to the 
governor, other than romiuander-iii-ehief or officer commanding the forces of surh presidency, 
and if there shall be nK> council, tlieii the secretary of government of the .said [iresidency wlio shall 
he senior in the said office of secretary, shall hold and execute the said office of governor until a 
successor shall arrive, or until some other* person on the spot shall he duly appointed thcrato; 
and that every such acting governor shall, during the time of Ins cotitiniiing to act as such, receive 
and,be entitled to the emoluments and advantages appertaining to the office by him supplied, 
surh acting governor foregoing all salaries and aBowances by him held and enjoyra at the time of 
his being called to supply such offigf. 

6;;t. And be it enacted, that if any vacancy shall happen in the office of an ordinary member 
of council of India when no person provisionally or otherwise appointed to succeed thereto shall 
be then praseiit on the spot, then and on every such oceagion such vacancy shall be supplied by 
the appointment of the governor-general in council; and if any vacancy shall hoppen in the office 
of a member of council of, any presidency wlieii no person provisionally or otherwise appointed 
to succeed thereto shall be then present on the spot, tlien and on every such occasion such vacancy 
shall be supplied by the appointment of tlie governor in council of the presidency in which such 
viicaiiey siiall happen ; and until a successor shall arrive the person so nominated shall execute 
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tlie office by him supplied, and shall Iwve all the powers thereof, and shall have and be entitled 
to the salary and other emoluments and advantages (^pertaining to the said office during bis con¬ 
tinuance therein, every such temporary member of council foregoing all salaries and allowances 
by him held and enjoyed at the time of his being appointed to such office ; provided always, that 
no person shall be appointed a temporary member of council who might nut have been appointed 
by the sjiid court of directors to fill the vacancy supplied by such temporary appointment. 

<>5. And be it furtl^r enacted, that the said govemot-gcncral in council shall have and be 
invested by virtue of this act with full power and authority to superintend and control the 
governors and governors hf council of Fort William in Bengal, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and 
Agra, in all points relating to the civil or military administration of the said presidencies 
respectively, and ihc‘said^ovcriv>rs and governors'in council shall be bound to obey such orders 
and instriKHioiis of the said governor-general in council in all cases whatsoever. 

GO. And be it enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the governors or governors in council 
of Fort William in Bengal, F'ort SaiTit George, Bombay, and Agra respectively, to propose to the 
said governor-general in council drafts or jtrojects of any laws or regulations which the said 
governors or governors in council respectively may think expedient, together with their reasons 
for proposing the same; and the said governor-general in council is hereby required to take the 
same and such reasons into consideration, and to communicate the resolutions of the said governor- 
general in council thereon to the governor or governor in council by M\om the same shall have 
been proposed. 

GV. And be it enacted, that when the said governor-general shall visit any of the presidencies 
of Fort Saint George, Buniliuy, or Agra, tin; p<jxvers of the governors <»f those presidencic'.- res¬ 
pectively sliall not by rea-.on of such visit be suspended. 

G8. And he it enacted, that the siiid governors and governors in council of the said presiciencies 
of Fort VN illiam in Bengal, F'ort Saint George, Bonihay, and Agra respectively, shall and they are 
hereby res|)ectively nspiired regularly to transmit to the said governor-general in council inie and 
exact copies of all such orders and acts of their respective governments, and also advice and intel¬ 
ligence of all transactions and matters which shall have come to their knowledge, and which they 
shall deem material to he communicated to the said governor-general in council ns aforesaid, or as 
the said Governor-general in council shall from time to time require. 

G9. And be it enact’ed, that it shall be lawful for the said governor-general in council, as often 
as the exigencies of the public service may appear to him to rerpiire, to appoint such one of the 
ordinary members of the said council of India as he may think fit to be deputy-governor of the 
said i>residency of F'ort William in Bengal, and such deputy-governor shall be invested with all 
the powers and perform all the duties of the said governor of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, but shall receive no additional salary by reason of such appointment. 

70. And be it enacted, that whenever the said governor-general in council shall declare that it 
is expedient that the said goxoriior-general should visit any part of Irdiu unaccompanied by any 
member or mendiers of the council of India, it shall be lawful for the said governor-general in 
council, previously to the departure of the s<iid governor-general, to nominate some member of 
the council of India to be president of the said council, in whom, during the absence of the said 
governor-general from the said presidency of F'ort \\ illiam in Bengal, the powers of the said 
governor-general in assemblies of the said council should be reposed ; and it shall be lawfii) in 
every such case for the said governor-general in council, by law or regulation for that purpose to 
he made, to authorise the governor-general alone to exercise all or any of the powers which might 
be exercised by the said governor-general in council, except the power of making laws or regula¬ 
tions : provided always, that during the absence oMic governor-general no law or regulation shall 
he nKadc by the said president and council without the assent in writing of the said governor- 
general. 

71. And be it enaq^ed, that there shall not, by reason of the division of *lic territories now sub¬ 
ject to the government of the presidency of Fort V\ illiam in Bengal into two presidencies as afore¬ 
said, be any separation between the establishments and forces thereof respectively, or any altera¬ 
tion in the course and oi-der of promotion and succession of the Company’s servants in the same 
two presidencies respectively, but that all the servants, civil and military, of the Bengal estaj^lisli- 
ments and forces, shall and may succeed and be outpointed to all commands and offices within either 
of the said presidencies respectively as if this act had not bcey passed. 

72. And be it enacted that for the puqtoses of an act passed in the fourth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled, an act to consolidate and amend the laws for 
punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers in the service of the East India Company, 
and to authorise soldiers and sailors in the East Indies to send and receive letters at a lediiced rate 
of postage, and of any articles of war made or to be made under the same, the presidency of F'ort 
William in Bengal shall be taken and deemed to comprise under and within it all the territories 
which by or in virtue of this art shall be divided between the presidencies of Fort William in Bengal 
and Agra_ respectively, and shall for all the purposes afort*said be taken to be the presidency of 
F'ort William in Bengal in the said act mentioned. 
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73. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the ^said govcnior-gmcnil in council from 
time to tinie to make articles of war for th^ government of the native officers and soldiers in the 
military service of the Company, and for the administration of justice by courts>uiartial to be 
holdcn on such officers and soldiers, and such articles of war from time to time to repeal or vary 
and amend ; and such articles of war shall be made and taken notice of in the same manner us all 
other the laws and regulations to be made by tlie said governor-general in council under this act, 
and shall prevail and bo in force, and .-hall be of exclusive authority over all the native officers and 
soldiers in the said military service, to whatever presidency such officers tfnd soldiers may belong, 
or wheresoever they may be serving: provided, nevertheless, that ufitil such articles of war shall 
be made by the saitf governor-general in council, any articles of war for oi relating to the govern¬ 
ment of the Company’s native forces, which at the lime, of this get coining into operation shall he 
in force and use in any part orpaits of the said territories, shall leiiiain in loree. 

74. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for bis Majesty by any writing under bis sign 
manual, countersigned^ by the president of the snidboaid ol cwmuissKaieis, toicmovcoi disno.-sany 
person^ bolding any office, employment, or commission, civil or military, under tlu- said ('umpany 
in India, and to vacate any appouitiiiciit or commission of any jh'isoii to any such office or employ¬ 
ment : provided that a copy of every such writing, attested In tlie said president, shall witldii eight 
days after tlie same shall he sigm d by his Majesty, be traiismitted oi delivered to the chuirmaii or 
deputy chairman ofthesaiA Company. 

7X Provided aluays, and be it eiucted, that iiolhing in this act contained shall take away the 
power ol the said eoiut ol diicctors to rciinne or dismiss any of the otliceis orsei vants of the said 
Company', hi:t that the said court sludl and may at all times liavc toll liberty to leimne or itisiniss 
any siic.ii officers or servants at their will and pleasure : provided that any seivant of the said Com¬ 
pany appointed by his Majc'sly thiongh the liel'anlt ol appoinlim nt In the said eomi ol diriclors 
shad not bo dismissed or removed without l.is ^lajesiv’s npproliution,ns heieinliefore i- nienlioned. 

70. And he it enacted, that there shall !»• paid to ilie sevc-ral oliieers hereiniifler named die 
several salaries set against the names of such officers, subject to sneli recbiciion of ibe s,iicl several 
salaries respectively us the said cunrl ol diic-etors, with the saiietiou of the said lioaid, n.in at any 
time think fit; (.that is to s;cy,) 

To the fJovcri.or-geneial of India, two hundred and foity ibonsaiid sicca riipces : 

Po c-ach ordinary meniher ol the conneii of India, iiiiicly-six lliuiisanci sicca lupccs: 

Icj each governor ol llic> [iiesideiicies of Pori Saint Ocenge, Itoinbay, and Agra, one 
huiiclri'd and twc'iily tbon.saiid siec-a rupees . 

“lo each member ol any council to he appointed in any presideney, sixlv thousand sicca 
Ml pees; 

And tlic salaries of the said officers rcsjvc'etively shall eonimeiicc from their resjieclively taking 
upon till 111 the execution ol thi;ir respeclivc office.s, and (lie said .“alaiies tliidl he tiic wliole profit 
or advantage whic h the said officers shall enjoy during their eonliniiaiiee in such offices respee- 
tivelv ; and it slwll be and it is hereby deelareci to be a misdeimanor for any such officer to acec pi 
fcir his own use, in the discharge of his office, any prc'-eiit, gift, donation, gralicily or levvarcl, jieeii- 
niary or otherwise' whatsoever, or to trade' or tialfie for his own bc'iieiit or for the heiielit of aiiv 
other person or pc'isons vvhatsoc'ver ; and the said eimit of clirci'tors are heieby rcc|iurecl to pay tc» 
ml and singular the officeis and ]H'r.soiis hereinafter nanic'c]. w ho s|iali be lesideiil in tlie L'liili'd 
Kingdom at the time of their rcsiic'ctive appointiiients, for tbe pnijiose of defraying ibe exjieiises 
of tbeir eipiipmont and voyage', siieli sums of nioni'y as aie set against the miiiies of sueli offieers 
and persons rcspectivc-ly ; (that is to say,) 

To Ihe govcmor-geiicral, live tlioiisand jlouncls: 

^l o each member ol tlie eoiineil of India, one thinisuiid two hundred pounds : 

1 o c'ac'b governor of ibi' presideiieies of Port Saint (Jeorge, Rombay, and Agra, two thousand 
five! liundrc'd p'liuiuls ; 

Provided also, that any governor-general, governor, or member of council ajipoiiited by or by virtue 
of this act, who sliall at the time' ol [lassing ibis act hold tlie* office of governor-general, govorimr, 
or member of council icspe'ciive'ly, shall receive the same salary and allowaiiiics that be would 
have.,/pccivpd if this act bad not been passc'd. 

77. Preiv'idcd always, and be it e*naeted, tbaet if any' governor-general, governor, or ordinary 
member of the council of India, or any mc'mbcr of tlii' council of any prc'sidcncy, shall bold or 
enjoy any pension, salaiy, or any place, oflie'e'. or eniolmnent of jiiolit iiiulcr tlie crown or any 
piildic office of the said Company, or any aiiiiuny payable out of the' civil or military fund of tlie 
said Compajiy, the lalary of his office of Govemor-gcn’eial ot,.lneli,'i, govciiior or incmhcr of council, 
shall be reducc'd by the amount of the pension, salaiy, atiimity, or jirolits of office so respectively 
held or enjoyed by him. , ' 

7fi. And be it enacted, that the said court of directors, w ith the approbation of the said board 
^of commissioners, sball and may from lime to time Make reguliiiioiis liir the division and dislribu- 
tiou of the putior.agf' and povvir of nomiimtioii of and to the offices, commands, and eniploymcuts 
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in the said territorifS, and in all or any af tlic presidencies thereof, among the said governor-general 
in couneil, governor-general, governors in council, gdVernors, commandcr-in-cliicf, and other coni- 
niatiding officers respectively appointed or to be appointed under this act. 

79. And be it enacted, that the return to Kiirope or the departure from India with intent 
to return to Europe of any Governor-general of India, governor, member of council, or commander- 
iu-ehief, shall be deemed in law a resignation and avoidance of his office or employment, and that 
no net or declaration of^ny governor-general, or governor, or member of couneil, other than as 
aforesaid, excepting a declurtitioti in writing under liand and seal, delivered to the secretary for the 
public department of the (ftesidency wherein he shall be, in order to its being recorded, shall be 
deemed or held as a-resignation o-- surrendorof his said office ; and that the salary and other allow¬ 
ances of any such governor-geneial or other officcr’rcspectively shall cease from the day of such his 
departure, resignation, or surrender ; and that if any such governor-general or member of council 
of India shall leave the sniil territories, or if any governor or other officer whatever in the service 
of the said (’ompany shall leave the firesidency to whicii he shall belong, other than in the known 
actual service of the said Cotn|)any, the salary and allowances appi^rtiiining to his office shall not 
be jiaid or payable during his absence to any agent or other person for his use ; and in the event of 
his not returning, or of his coming to Europe, his salary and allowances shall be deemed to have 
ceased on the day of his leaving the said teriitoiies, or the presidenc;j| to which he may have be¬ 
longed ; ]irovided thaT it shall he lawful foi the said {?oinpany to make such payment as is now by 
law peniiilted tube made to th(‘ re])resentatives of their officers or servants who, having left their 
Stations intending to reliini tliereto, shall die during their absence. 

Sll. And he it enacted, that every wilful disobeying, and every vvilfwl omitting, forbearing, or 
ncgleetiiig to exeeiile the orders or instruelions of the said court of directors by any (iovernor- 
general of India, governor, luenilier of eiuuiril, or coinmander-iii-ehief, or liy any other of the 
officers or servants of the said Company, unless in cases of necessity (the burden of the proof of 
vvhii'h necessity shall he on the (lerson so disobeying or omitting, forbearing or iicgleetitig, to 
execute siieli otders or iii-truelions as aforesaid) ; and every wilful breacli of the trust and duty of 
any office or emplovmeut by aiiv siieli govcriior-gcnera!. governor, member of couneil, or eom- 
iiiaiider-iii-eliief, or any of tlie officers or servants of tlie said Company, shall be deemed and taken 
to be a niisdemeanor at law', and shall or may be proceeded against and puiiislied as siicli by virtue 
of tliis act. 

t^l. And be it enacted, that it shall lie lawful for any natural-born subjerts of his Majesty to 
pioeeed by sea to any pint nr place liav ing a cnslom-liouse estalilislimciit witliin the said territories, 
and to ri'side thereat, or to proceed to and reside in or piuss tliroogli any part of siicb of the said 
territories as vvere under the government of the said (-'ompany on the lirst day of January', one 
tlioiisaiid < iglit hundred, and in any part of tlie eoiinlries ceded liy tlie nabob of tlie Carnatic, of 
the ))roviiiee of ChittaeK, and of the settlements of Singapore and Malacca, vvilhoiit any license 
.whatever; provided that all ■•uhjeels of Ids Majesty not natives of the said territories, shall, on 
their iirrival in any part of ilie said territories from any port or place not within the said teriito- 
rics, iiini e known in writing their nnincs, plaets of destination, and ohjerts of pursuit in India, to 
the chiel officer of the customs or other officer aiitliuriscd for that purpose at such port or place as 
aforesaid. 

Provided til wavs, and be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any subject of Ids Majestv, 
except the seivalitsot the said (-'ompany .'ind others now lawfully authorised to reside in the said 
territorii's, to enter the siiiiie by land, or to proceed to or reside in any place or places in such 
parts of the said territories as aie net liereiiibcfore in that behalf mentioned, without license from 
the said hoard of coinmissioners, or the said eoiiFt of directors, or the said governor-general in 
council, or a governor or a governor in council of any of the said presidencies for tliiit purpose 
first obtained : provided always that no license given to any natural-born siihjcH;t of his Majesty to 
reside in parts of tlie ferriiories not open to all siicli subjects sliiitl bedelcitniiicd or revoked unless 
in accordiiiice witli tlie terms of some express clause of revocation or determination in such license 
Cootained. * 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the said governor-general in 
council, wiili the previous consent and appruhation of the said court of direetoi's for that (Utrpose 
obtained, to declare any plare or places wliatevc(*williin tlie said territories opt n to all his Majesty's 
natural-horn subjects, and it shall ho tlieneeforth lawful for anj of liis Majesty's iiatiiral-horn subjt cts 
to proceed to, or reside in, or pass through anv place or places declared ojicii w itiiout anj^lieense 
whatever. 

84. And be it enacted, tlint the said governor-general in council shall and he is hewby required, 
a.s soon as conveniently may he, to make laws or regulations providing for the prevention or piiniMi- 
inent of the illicit entrance into or residence in the said ten itorics of persons not authorised to 
enter or reside therein. 

Atid whereas the removal of restrictions on the intercourse of Europeans with the said tei'^, 
ritorics will render it necessary to provide against any mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, 
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be it therefore enacted, that the said governor-general in council shall and he is hereby required, 
by laws or regulations, to provide with all cohvenient speed for the protection of the natives of the 
said territories from insult and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions. 

86. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any natural-bom subject of his Majesty autho¬ 
rised to reside in the said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest or profit in or 
out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories as he shall be so 
authorised to reside in : provided always, that nothing herein-contained shall be taken to prevent 
the said governor-general in council from enabling, by any laws or regulations, or otherwi.se, any 
subjects of iiis Majesty to acquire or hold any lands, or rights, interests, or profits in or out of lands, 
ill any part of the said territories, and for an^ estates or terms whatever. 

87. And be it enacted, that no natives of tlie said territories, nor any<natufal-burn subject of his 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only ofhis religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, office or employment undtu the said Company. 

88. And be it further enacted, that the said governor-gcnbml in council shall and lie is hereby 
required forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state of slavery, and of 
ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishingslavery throughout the said territories so 
soon as such extinction sliall be practicable and safe, and from time to time to prepare and transmit 
to the said court of directors drafts of laws or regulations for the purposes aforesaiil, and that in 
preparing sucii drafts due regard shall he lind to the laws of marriage and tiic rights and authorities 
of fathers and heads of families, and that sucli drafts siuill forthwith after receipt thereof be taken 
into consideration liy the said court of directors, who shall, witli all eonveiiient sp«‘ed, communicate 
to tlie said governor-geneial in council their instructions on the drafts of the said laws and regula¬ 
tions, but no SHcli laws and regulations shall lie promulgated or put in force witliout the previous 
consent of the said court; and the said court sluill, within fourteen dajs after the first meeting of 
Parliament in every year, lay before both Houses of Parliament a report of the drafts of such rules 
and regulations as shall have been received by lliom, and of their resolutions or proceedings tliereon. 

89. And whereas the present diocese of tlie bishopric of t!alciilta is of too great an extent for 
the incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the duties of tlie office without endangering his 
health and life, and it is therefore expedient to diminish the labours of the bishop of the said 
diocese, and for tliat purpose to make provision for assigning new limits to the diocese of tlie said 
bishop, and for founding and constituting two separate and distinct bi.slioprics, but nevcrtlieii'ss 
the bishops tliereofto be subordinate and subject to tlie Bishop of t'alciitin for the time being, and 
his successors as their metropolitan; be it tliereforc enaeted, that in case it shall please hi.s Majesty 
to erect, found, and constitute two bishoprics, one to he styled the Bishojiric of Madras, and tlie 
other the Bishopric of Bombay, and from time to time to nominate and appoint hialiops to siieli 
bishoprics, under tlie style and title of Bishops of Madras and Bombay respt'ctively, there sliall 
be paid from and out of the revenues of the said territories to such bisliops respectively the sum of 
twenty-four thousand sicca rupees by the year. 

90. And be it enacted, that the said salaries shall commence from the time at which such persons 
as shall be appointed to tlie said office of bisliop shall take upon them the execution of their respec¬ 
tive offices; and tliat such salaries shall be in lieu of all fees of office, perquisites, emoluments, 
or advantages whatsoever ; and that no fees of office, perquisites, emoluments, or advantages what¬ 
soever sliall be accepted, received, or taken by such bishop or either of them, in any manner or on 
any account or pretence whatsoever, other than tlie salaries aforesaid j and that sucli bishops re¬ 
spectively shall be entitled to sucli salaries so long as tliey shall respectively exercise the functions 
of their several offices in the Britisli territories aforesaid. 

91. And be it enacted, that tlie said court of clircciors sliall and tlicy arc required to pay to the 
bishops so from time to time to he appointed to the said bislinpries of Madras and Bombay, in 
case they shall lie resident in the United Kingdom at the time of their respective appointments the 
sum of live hundred poiiinds each, for the purpose of defrnjing tlie expenses of tlicir equipments and 
voyage. 

02, Provided always, and be it enacted, that such bishops shall not have or use any jurisdiction 
or exercise any episcopal functions whatsoever, either in the said territories or elsewhere, but only 
such jurisdiction and functions as shall or may from time to time be limited to them rwpectively 
by his Majesty by his royal letters patent tinder th& great seal of the said UnitiHl Kingdom. 

93. And be it it enacted, that it shill and may be lawful for his Majesty from time to time, if he 
I shall think lit, by his'royal letters patent under the great si al of the said United Kingdom, to assign 

limits to the dioce-.e of the bishopric of Calcutta and to the dioceses of the said bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay respectively, and from time to time to idter and vary the same limits respec¬ 
tively, as to his Majesty shall seem fit, and to grant to such b'shops respectively within the limits of 
their respective dioceses tlie-exercise of episcopal fiinciions, and of such ecclesiastical jurisdiction as 
Ilia Majesty shall tliink necessary for the superintenden.ie^nd good government of the ministers of 
^ (he united church of England and Ireland therein. 

94. Provided always, and be it enacted, tligt the Bisliop of Calcutta for the time being shall be 
deemed and taken to be the metropolitan liislio|i in India, and as such shall have, enjoy, and 
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exercise all such ecclesiastical jiirisdictien and episcopal functions, for the purposes aforesaid, as 
his Majesty shall by his royal letters patent under tliergreat seal of the said United Kingdom tliiuk 
necessary to direct, siildcct nevertheless to the general superintendence and revision ol the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury lor the time being; and tliat the bishops of Madras and Bombay for tlie time 
being respectively sliall be subject to the Bishop of Calcutta for the time being as such metropolitan, 
and sliall at the time of their respective appointments to such bishoprics, or at the time of their 
respective consecrationsps bishop, take an oath of obedience to the said Bishop of Calcutta in such 
manner as his Majesty by his said royal letters-patent shall be pleased to direct. 

95. And be it etiucted,*f1mt when and os often as it shall please his Majesty to issue any 
letters-patent respcctitig the bishopric of Calciitlu, Madras, or Bombay, or for the nomination or 
appointment of any {lersou thereto respectivelv, tire warrant for the bill in every such ca.se sliall 
be countersigned by the president of the buarif of comiiiissioners for the affairs of India, and by 
no other [leison. 

90. And be it enacted, that it slRill and may be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and succes¬ 
sors, by warrant under his royal sign manual, countersigned by the chancellor of the exchequer 
for the time being, to grant to any such Bishop of Madras or Bombay respectively who shall have 
exercised in the British territories aforesaid for fifteen years the office of such bishop, a pension 
not exceeding eight hundred pounds per annum, to be paid quarterly by the said Company. 

97. And be it eniTcted, that in all cases when it shall happen the Said person nominated and 
appointed to be bisho|i of cither of the said bishoprics of Madras or Bombay sliall depart this 
life within -six calendar months next after the day when he shall have arrived in India for the 
purpose of taking upon him the office of such bishop, there shall be payable out of the territorial 
revenues from which the salary of such bishop .so dying shall be payable, to the legal personal 
reiirc'sentatives of such bishop, such sum or suras of money as shall, together with the sum or 
sums paid to or drawn by such bi-hop in respect of his salary, make up the full amount of one 
year's salary ; and when anil so often its it shall happen that any such bishop shall depart this life 
while in possession of such office, and after the expiration of six calendar months from the time of 
his arrival in India for the purpose of taking upon him such office, then and in every such case 
there shall be payable, out of the territorial revenues from which the salary of the said bishop so 
dying shall be payable, to his legal personal representatives, over and above what may have been 
due to him at tlu> time'of his death, a sum equal to the full amount of the salary of such bishop 
for six calendar niomlis. 

9ri. And be it enacted, that if it sliiill happen that either of the bishops of Madras or Bombay 
shall be translated to the bishopric of Calcutta, the period of residence of such person as bishop 
of Madras or Bombay shall be accounted for and taken as a residence as Bishop of Calcutta; and 
if any person now an archdeaeon in the said territories shall be iippointed Bishop of Madras or 
Bombay, the period of his residence in India as such archdeacon .shall for all the puqioses of this 
^et 1 ) 1 ' accounted for and taken as a rosideuee as such bishop. 

99. Provided also, ami be it enticted, that if any person under the degree of a bishop shall be 
appointed to either of the bishoprics of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, who at the time of such 
ap[>oinLment shall he resident in India, then and iu such case it shall and may be lawful for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when and us he simll be required so to do by his Majesty by his royal 
letters-patent under the great seal of the said United Kingdom, to issue a commission undor his 
hand and seal, to he directed to the two remaining bisliops, autliorising and charging them to 
perform all such reipiisite ceremonies for the consecration of the person so to be appointed to the 
degree and office of a bisliop. 

100, And be it enacted, iliat the expenses of Visitations to be made from time to time by tbc 
said bishops of Madras and Bombay respectively shall be paid by the said Company out of the 
revenues of the said territories ; provided tliat no greater sum on account of such visitations be 
at any time issued tli)n sliall from time to time be delincd and settled by the court of directors of 
the said Company, with the approbation of the comtni-sioners for the affairs of India. 

* lOI. And be it enacted, that no archdeacon hei^after to be appointed for the archdeaconry 
of the presidency of Fort V\ illiani in Bengal, or the archdeaconry of the presidency of Port Saint 
George, or the archdeaconry of the presidency and Island of Bombay, shall receive in ros|\jct of 
his archdeaconry any salary exceeding tlirce thousand sicca rupees per annum ; provided always, 
that the whole expense incurred in respect of the said bishqps and archdeacons sliall not exceed 
one hundred and twenty thousand sicca rupees per annum. • ' 

102. And be it enacted, tliat of the establishment of chaplains maintained by the said Com¬ 
pany at each of tlie presidencies of tlic said territories two chaplains shall always lie ministers of 
the church of Scotland, and shall have and enjoy from the said Company such salary os sliBlI 
from time to time be allotted to the military chaplains at the several presidencies; provided 
always, that the ministers of the chnrcitof Scotland to be appointed ch^lains at the said pre¬ 
sidencies as aforesaid shall be ordained and inducted by the Presbytery of Edinburgli according , 
the forms and solemnities used in the cliurch of Scotland, and sbull be subject to the gpiritnal 
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and ecclesiastical jurisdiction iii all things of the Preshytery of Edinburgh, whose judgments 
shall be subject to dissent, protest, and appeaS to the provincial synod of Lothian and Tweedale, 
and to the general assembly of the church of Scotland: provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to prevent the governor-general in council from granting from 
time to time, with the sanction of the court of directors and of the commissioners for tlio affairs 
of India, to any sect, pcrsu.ision, or community of Christians not being of the united clmrch of 
England and Ireland, or of the church of Scotland, such sums of money os may be e.tpedicnt for 
the purpose of instruction or fur the maiiitcnaucc of places of worshiji. 

10,1. And whereas it is expedient to provide for the <hie qiiaTlfication of persons to he 
employed in the civil service of the said Company in the said territories, be it ilicrefore enacted, 
tliat tile said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as may be after the first day of 
January in every year, make and transmit to the said court of directors a prospective estimate of 
the number of persons who, in the opinion of the said governor-general in council, will he neces¬ 
sary, in addition to those already in India or likely to return trom Europe, to supply the expected 
vacancies in the civil establishments of the respective governments in India in such one of the 
subsequent years as shall be fixed in the rules and regulations hercin-aftcr mentioned ; and it shall 
be lawful for the said board of coinmissioiieis to reduce such estimate, so (hat the reasons for such 
reduction be given to the said court of directors ; and in tlie month of June in every year, if the 
said estimate shall have been tlum reeeivc'd by the said board, and if not, then within one month 
after such estimate shall liave been received, the said hoard of coniniissioners shall certify to the 
said court of dirt>ctors what number of persons shall be nominated as eandidat>>s for admission, 
and what number of students slmll be admitted to the college of the said (/'onqiany at Ilaileybiiry 
in the then current year, but so that .at le:i-t four such candidates, no oiieof wlioni shall be under 
the age of seventeen or above ilie age of twciify years, be nominated, and no more than one 
student admitted for every such expected vaeam-y in llie said civil establislimeiits, according to 
such estimate or redueedf ('.sliinate as aforesaid ; and it sliall be lawful for the saiil court of 
directors to nominate such a miinber of candidates for admission to the said college as shall be 
mentioned in the certificatl' of the said hoard ; and if the said court of directors shall not within 
one month after the receipt of such eerlilieate noininati' tin* whole miniber mentioned therein, it 
shall be lawful for the said board of commissiouers to noiiiiiiate so many :is sliall be necessary to 
supply the deficieiiey. 

104. And be it enaetecl, that when and so often tis any varaney shall happen in tlic number of 
students in the said college by doatli, expulsion, or re.sigiiation, it shall be lawful for the said board 
of eommi.ssioners to add in respect of every such vacancy otic to the tmmlK'r of the sludetits to be 
admitted, and four to the number of candidates for admission to be tiominiited by the said court 
in the following je.’.r. 

lOj. And be it enacted, that the said candidates for admission to the said college .shall be 
subjected to an oxamitialioti in fueli branelies of ktiowledge and by sucli examiners as the said 
board shall direct, and shall be cl.issi'd in a list to be prepared by the examiners, and the candidates 
whose names shall stand liiglicst in such list sladl be admitted by the said court as students in the 
said college until the number to be admitted for that year, according to the ccrtilleatc of the said 
board, he supplied. 

I'.lfi. And be it further eiiarted, that it .shall be Inwfui for the said hoard of comtnissioner.s and 
they are hereby required, forthwith after the p.a.sniiig of this act, to form such rules, regulations, 
and provisions for the guidance of tlie said governor-geiicrtil in council itt the formation of the 
estimate hcrein-beforc nientiotied, iitttl for the good governtrietit of the said college, as in their 
jitdgment shall appear best adapted to seetire (\l canditates for admission into the same, and for 
the examination and qualitication of such candidates, and of the students of the said college, after 
they shall have completed their residence there, and for the appointment and remuneration of 
proper examiners; and’sncli plan, rules titid regulations and provisions respectively sliall be sub¬ 
mitted to liis Majesty in council for his revision and approbation ; and when the s.ime shall have 
been so revised and approved by hi.s Majest/ in council, the .same shall not afterwards be altered 
or repealed, except by the said board of commissioners, with the apiirobation of his Majesty in 
council. 

107. And be it enacted, that at the cxpiratidfi of such time as shall be fixed by such rules, 
regulations, and provisions made as aCaresaid, so many of the said students as shall have a certi¬ 
ficate from the said college of good conduct dming tlie term of their residence therein shall be 
subjected to an examination in the studies prosecuted in the said college, and so many of the said 
students as shall appear duly qualified shall be classed aerordinj; to merit in a list to be prepared 
b/thc examiners, and shall be nominated to siqiply the v.acancic>s in the civil establishments in 
India, and have seniority tlierein according to their priority in the said list; and if there shall be 
at the same time vacancies in the establishment of mofe than one of the said presidencies, the 
rtudents on tlie said list shall, according to such priority, have the riglit of electing to which of the 
said establishments they will be appointed. 
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108. And be it enacted, that no a{)pointment of any professor or teacher at the said college 
slmll be valid or effectual until the same shall have been approved by the board of commissioners. 

I0!>. And be it enacted, that every power, authority, and function by this or any other act or 
acts given to and vested in the sai^ court of directors shall be deemed and taken to be subject to 
such control of the said board of commissioners as in this act is mentioned, unless there shall be 
something in die enactments conferring such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent witli 
such construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to office vested in or 
reserved to the said couft. 

110. Provided always, u«d be it enacted, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
enable the said board of commissioners to give or cause to be given directions ordering or 
authorising the payiiftiit pf an^ extraordinary al4owauce or gratuity, or the increase of any 
established salary, allowance, or emolument, unless in the cases and subject to the provisions in 
and subject to wliicti such directions may now be given by tile said board, or to increase the sum 
now payable by the said Company ob account of the said board, except only by such salaries or 
ullowances us shall be payable to the officers to be appointed as herein-betore is mentioned to 
attend upon the said board during the winding up of the commercial business of the said 
Comimny. 

111. And be it enacted, that whenever in this act, or in any act hereafter to be passed, the term 
East India Company As or shall be used, it shall be held to apply to tliw united company of mer¬ 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, and that the said united Company of merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies may, in all suits, proceedings, and transactions whatsoever after 
the passing of this act, he called by the name of the East India Company^ 

112. And he it cn;u;tcd, that the Island of Saint Helena, and all forts, factories, public edifices, 
and hereditaments whatsoever in the said island, and all stores and property thereon fit or used for 
the service of the government thereof, shall he vested in his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and 
the said island shall be governed by such orders us his Majesty in council shall from time to time 
issue in that behalf. 

113. And be it furtlier enacted, that every supercargo and other civil servant of the said Com¬ 
pany, now employed by the said Company in the factory at Canton or in tlic Island of Saint 
Helena, shall be capable of taking and holding any office in any presidency or establishment of the 
said territories which Ite would have been capable of taking and holding if he had been a civil 
servant in such presidency or on such establishment during the same time as he sliall have been in 
the service of tlie said Company. 

11-1. And he it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act all enactments and provisions 
directing the said Cumpuiiy to provide for keeping a stock of tea shall be repealed. 

113. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful fur any court of justice established by his 
Majesty'sciiartcrs in tliesaid teiritories to upjirove, admit.and enrol peisonsas barristers, advocates, 
and attorneys in such court without any licence from the said Company, any thing in any such 
charter contained to tlie contrary notwithstanding : provided always, that the being entitled to prac¬ 
tise its an advocate in tiie principal courts of Scotland is and shall be deemed and taken to be a 
qualification fur admission its an advocate in any court in India equal to tliatof liaving been called 
to the bar in England or Ireland. 

116. And be it further enacted, that the court of directors of the said Company shall, within 
the said fourteen days next after the first day of May in every year, lay before both houses of’par- 
liament an account, made up according to the lute.st adviies which shall have been received, of the 
annual produce of the revenues of tlic said territories in India, distinguisliing tiie same and the 
respective lieads tliercof at cucii of their several prosideiieies or settlements, and of ail their annual 
receipts and disbursements at tiome and abroad, distiiiguisliiiig tlie same under tlie respective heads 
thereof, tngetlier witli tile latest estimate of the same, and also the amount of tlieir debts, with the 
rates of interest they respectively carry, and tlie annual amount of such interest, the state of their 
effects and credits at edch presidency or settlement, and in England or elsewhere, according to the 
lut^t advices which shall have been received thereof, iwid also a list of their several establishments, 
and the salaries and allowances payable by the said court of directors in respect tliereof; and the 
said court of directors, under the direction and control of tlie said board of coramissiunc.s, shall 
forthwith prepare forms of tlie said accounts and«estimates in such manner as to cxliibita cum'^lete 
and accurate view of the financial affairs of tlie said Company; and if any new or increased salaries, 
establishments, or pensions sliall have been granted or created within any year, the particulars 
thereof sliall be specially stated and explained at the foot of the account of tiie said year. • 

117. And be it enacted, tliat tills get sluill commence and take effect from and afte|; the passing 
thereof, so far as to authorise tlie appointment or prospective or provisional appointment of tl]^ 
Governor-general of India, governors, members of council, or other officers, under the provisions 
herein contained, and so fur as herciiibcroge in tliat behalf mentioned, and to all other matters and 
things, from and after tlie twenty-second day of April next. 

VOL. IV. 4 D • 
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CHAJ-TER Vllf. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 

ClIAUTER. 

In the chronological account of the progress of Oriental Gommerce, which we 
hare prefixed to the foregoing tabular statements, we har« briefly referred to the 
administration of the East Indian government until the renewal of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter in 1813. Charges of maladministration have frequently, some¬ 
times justly, been made against the British authorities in India. Let us, how¬ 
ever, compare the acts of the monarchical, and republican governments, of Europe, 
with the Indian administration, under a simple court of directors, consisting, 
generally, of men brought up as merchants, or as the civil, .military, or naval 
servants of the Company, and we must honestly acknowledge that the general con¬ 
duct of the latter appears in a superior character. At one time the Company’s 
fleets were powerful enough to combat all other fleets except those of England, 
France, Spain, and Holland; and from the date of the Battle of Trafalgar, the 
navy of England, only, continued more powerful until the charters of 1813 and 
1833 provided that the East India Company should cease to carry on trade. 

It is, at the same time true, that circumstances, attendant on, and consequent 
to, the mere existence of the Company, on being once established at all, as the 
possessors of territory in India, have been accompanied by acts, which nothing 
hut self-preservation, could well justify, but which we can only condemn, on the 
ground that territorial occupation, from the Arst, was not to be defended. But 
however virtuous such abnegation might have been, we could not have e.xpected 
a spirit of self-denial, which would reject territorial possession, on the part of 
merchant adventurers, and of the courageous and intelligent olhcers, and of the 
hardy seamen and soldiers, who sailed to Ii>dia, since the days of Elizabeth, from 
motives, than the spirit of bold enterprise, the ambition for glorious achievements, 
and the prospects of gainful commerce. 

Nor, w'e contend, was it to be desked, by those who wished for the progress 
of man in mvilisation, that Europeans should have abstained from settling, or 
acquiring territory, and authority,in India; and, notwithstanding all that we may 
justly deprecate in the progress of Eui'opcans in the East, we do believe that the 
Hindoos, and their Mahommedan oppressors, have, by the presence of British 
povter in India, avoided calamities, fronj the intestine wars of their princes, and 
chiefs, which would have been infinitely more destructive, and cruel, than those 
that'have occurred since the first assumption of power, in Hindostan, by the 
East India Company. 

That there has been left undone, much good which might have been practical 
wc admit. But, considering all the operatidbs of the Company, in those vas! 
regions, the government, the institutions, civil and military, which that associa 
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tion has established and mainjained, their deeds will ever be, historically, the 
astonishment, and wonder, and admiration of mankiird. 

We are, upon principle, opposed to all exclusive privileges. But it is im¬ 
possible not to acknowledge that, without the power of association, and, for a 
long time, of exclusive privileges, the Anglo-Indian empire never could have been 
founded, and, certaitil^ could not have acquired its permanence and its power. 

The charter gf 1813 abolished most,of these exclusive privileges; and the 
charter of 1833 terminated the commercial functions of the Company: functions, 
which, though for a very long period almost absolutely necessary, were, however, 
not profitable. By the charter of 1813 the intercourse with India was opened to 
sinps not less than 3.50 tons, from certain British ports, where sufficient inter¬ 
course should be, established, to the then ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay. The restrictions as to the tonnage were abolished in 1823. The exclusive 
trade of the Company to Cliina was continued until 1833. The charter will fully 
explain the privileges which then ceased; before which period no European 
could settle in India, nor proceed ten miles into the interior, except with the 
consent of the Company. The separation of Upper India from Bengal, under 
the name of the Agra government, or fourth presidency, was carried into effect 
contrary to the recommendation of Lord William Bentinck. The Agra govern¬ 
ment has since beCn re-annexed, under the style of the North-West Provinces^ 
to tlie Presidency of Bengal. See “ Revenue Statistics, &c. &c. of the North" 
W est Provinces,” (by Colonel Sykes, W'hich we have already inserted.) 

The East India Company, by an extraordinary combination of political, 
military, and fiscal administration, has maintained native armies, by native 
‘revenues, and commanded chiefly by European officers. The magnitude of this 
native force we have already stated in a tabular form. The ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions in India, the colleges of the Company at Addiscombc and Haileybury, the 
institutions, the colleges, and the schools of the Company in nearly all parts of 
India, have all been established on foundations of the roost creditable liberality, 
tolerance, and intelligence. The details «f these will be found instructive and in¬ 
teresting, but do not, unhss as briefly stated hereafter, appertain, to this work. 
The Press, also, has, during late years, made meritorious progress. '' 

^ The following brief view of the executive and administrative authorities under 
which the Anglo-Indian Empire is possessed, governed, and administered, is 
necessary, in order that the British po^er in India, and the means of developing 
the vast resources of tliat empire, may be, in a general view, comprehended. 

Whoever enters the two unpretending houses,—the one in an obscure^ dirty 
lane in Westminster, and the other at nearly the extreme end of the City of 
London,—-may well marvel at the acts and deeds of the Anglo-Saxons in Asia. 
Thousands of private houses, ifl the kingdom, are far more commodious, and 
superb, than the edifice called “ the office” where the affairs of India are controlled; • 
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And if we enter the dark passages of anothen “office,” where the whole East 
Indian direction holds its- boards, an^ councils, we find the supreme head of that 
imperial direction sitting, in modest simplicity, within a little, dark, octagon 
room ; and here, and there, within the same gloomy edifice, we are, on inquiry, 
presented to the individual directors, in their respective little, ill-lighted nooks. 

Such are the /oci, within which are decided, the dispesal, or annexation, of 
kingdoms, and states; and, whether nionarchs, and princes, are to be allowed to 
rule nominally by suffrage ; or be conquered, or allowed to retire, from power, 
on a pension. In one of these offices the directors initiate, and in the other, the 
sovereign, by her commissioners, approves of,, those who are appointed the go- 
veruors-general, who, in India, hold sovereign rule, and whose courts display 
imperial magnificence,, and military splendour; the governorA of presidencies; 
the commander-in-chief of a mighty army, and the generals under him. The 
Crown appoints the^ judges of the supreme courts at the presidencies, and the 
bishops, who consecrate the places of Christian worship, and who confirm 
young Christians in Hindustan, ordain ministers, &c. In these offices, also, the 
deliberations have taken place, which have decided on the augmentation of armies 
and fleets; and the adoption or framing of commercial and fiscal systems; and 
here, also, have the orders been given which have sent armies to Affghauistan, 
and the fleets, and military forces, which have battered the Cities, and humbled 
the power and pride, of Celestial China. 

Yet, notwithstanding those great powers, and the still more wonderful success 
'W.hi'it' .lots, attended the exercise of such extensive authority, we have neither 
heard, nor read oi^ nor seen individuals in place or power, or as mere merchants, 
so thoroughly unpretiending, and in social lifeless obtrusive than have been, antf 
are, the East Indian directors in London. 


THE COURT OF D1UECTOR.S. 

' <• 

This court and its chairman constitute an executive body; the members of 
which are the representatives of the proprietors of the capital stock of the Com¬ 
pany—viz. 6,000,000/. sterling, divided among about 3G00 proprietors. 

The administration of Indian affairs, will appear involved in all the dangers 
and'misrule of despotism, if we merely consider that the possession and govern¬ 
ment of India, is represented pnly by a capital of nearly six millions, and that the 
constfituency of that vast empire is vested in 3600 persons ; a majority of whom 
never take any interest in the election of directors. ‘If we reflect also tliat the con¬ 
stituency, limited as it is, may be still further reduced in numbers by a few rich 
proprietors, who would aspire to power, purCha-sing the stock of several small 
* ‘proprietors, in order to constitute eligibility to additional voles in the same rich 
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proprietor—and that there are u^ally above,200 proprietors, who do not possess 
their stock long enough to possess votes, and about 400 whose stock being under 
600/., have no right to vote at all. The actual number of votes is estimated at 
little, if above, 2000. Women, possessing sufficient stock, have a right to vote, 
and the very agents’of foreign potentates, though aliens, may purchase stock to 
any amount they can pdy'for, and vote within the prescribed limits; the maximum 
number of votes exercised i)y any individiial being four. 

The directors are certainly invested with considerable powers; and although 
those have politically, and legally been subjected to restriction, through the Board 
of Control, by the ministers of the Crown, yet, we are bound to say, that powers 
so extensive have, probably, never in the history of the world, been, on the whole, 
more judiciously exercised. • 

The capital stock of the Company, namely, 6,000,000/. sterling, was some 
time ago stated to have then been divided among 3579 propri^rs, 53 of whom had 
four votes; 54, three; .347, two; 1454, one; and 221 only .500/. stock: the latter 
are not qualified to vote, but may debate on any Indian question; 396 who held 
stock under 500/., were not qualified to vote or speak, and 220 had not held their 
stock a sufficiently long time to entitle them to vote. A proprietor possessing 
not less than 1000/. has one vote; 3000/., two; 6000/., three; and of 10,000/. 
and upwards, four votes. The stock must be hona fide the proprietor’s for twelve 
months to enable him to vote; excepting in cases of bequest, marriage, &c.; this 
regulation was adopted to prevent collusive transfers of stock. By a recent classifi> 
cation the gentry, bankers, merchant.s, traders, ship-owners, shopkeepers, &c., 
held 1836 votes; women, 43; officers in the king’s and East India Company’s 
army, 222; the clergy,86; officers in the royal navy, 28; medical men, 19; nobility, 
20. The pmprietors meet as a court regularly every quarter, and specially when con¬ 
vened to discuss special business. The powers vested in the court of proprietors are 
—the election of qualified proprietors as representatives to form a court of directors; 
to appoint a committee to frame bye-laws for the regulation of the Company; 
to control the salaries or pensions exceeding 200/. a year, or gratuities above 600/.; 
to confer pecuniary rewards on any oriental statesman, warrior, or others, above 
the latter-named sum, subject, however, to the confirmation of the Board of Con- 
ti;pl; to demand copies of public documents«to be laid before it for discussion and 
consideration. The chairman of the court of directors is ex-officio chairman of 
the court of proprietors. Debates are conducted much as in Parliament, an^ all 
questions are decided by show of hands, division, t»r ballot. Elections are decided 
by ballot. 

The court of directors, consists of twenty-four gentlemen qualified accor^r 
ing to an act of Parliament, which provides that each must be a natural 
born or naturalised subject of Great Britain; possessed of 2000/. stock. He 
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cannot be a director of the Bank of,England, or the South Sea Company ; and 
he shall be liable to be removed if he should promote his own, or the elevation 
of any other director, by promises of reward, collusive transfer of stock, or pay¬ 
ment of travelling expenses, receive any pecuniary or other remuneration whatever, 
for any appbiutment in his gift or patronage as a director. • Six directors retire 
annually by rotation, and are re*eligible after twelve monllft. The proprietors have 
every four years the power to reject such directors as they deem unfit for that 
office. The court of directors elect from their own body a chairman and deputy- 
chairman annually, and who go out by rotation, meet once a week, thirteen form 
a court, and all questions are decided by ballot, if demanded. 

The Directors, for their services and responsibilities, have only a salary each 
of 300/. a year—a most paltry amount! they have, however, patronage, which 
they might abuse and turn to their pecuniary advantage. But the efficiency of 
their appointments free them from this imputation. 

When the number of appointments to the offices of cadets, writers, and assis¬ 
tant surgeons for the year are ascertained, the whole are divided into twenty-eight 
equal parts, of which two are allotted to the chairman and deputy-.chairman,— 
to the president of the Board of Control two, and to each director one. 

The Court of Directors are divided into three committees, which sit at the 
India House; viz., 1. The Committee of Finance and Horne 'Affairs, eight direc¬ 
tors; 2. Political and Military Affairs oj'India, seven directors; 3. Revenue, 
Judicial, and Legislative, seven directors. 

All correspondence and papers received from abroad or from parties in the 
United Kingdom come, in the first instance, to the secretary’s office at the East 
India House. The despatches are referred by the chairs to the officers whose 
duty it is to prepare answers. The draft is prepared upon an examination of 
the documents, and submitted to the chairs; it is then brought before its appro¬ 
priate committee, to be approved or altered, and then laid before the Court of 
Directors. After it has passed the Court of Directors, the draft is transmitted 
to the Board of Control, which is empowered to make alterations, but to return 
it within a limited time, with the reasons assigned fur the alterations, if any shall 
have been made. Previously to the draft being laid before ejther committee by 
the chairs, it is usually submitted tojthe president of the Board of Control, in the 
shape of what is called a previous communication, between the president and the 
chairs, in which stage, alterations, containing the original views of the president, 
are made. The draft being vclurned to the chairman, he lays it either with or 
without the alterations, as he may see fit, before the committee. The draft, when 
approved of by the committee, is submitted to the court, or it may be rejected, 
altered, or approved. It is then officially sent to the Board of Control, who make 
such alterations as they judge expedient, anil return it to the court, with tlieir 
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reasons for the same. Against these alterations the court may make a representa* 
tion to the Board of Control, who have frequently modified the alterations. If 
the board decline to do so, they state the same to the court and desire the draft 
maybe sent in the form of a despatch out to India, agieeably to the tenor of the 
act of parliament, in the event of refusal, three judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench may finally decide as to the legality of the board’s order. 

The Secret.Committee. —By the act of 1784 and of 183.3, the directors 
are to appoint a Secret Committee, which alone are authorised to forward to India 
all despatches which, in the opinion of the Board of Control, should be secret, 
and the subject matter of which can only be divulged by permiss^ion of the board. 
The committee consists of three members of the Court of Directors, chosen by 
the court generall*% who usually select the chairman, deppty chairman, and the 
senior member, who take the oath of secrecy, as prescribed by the act. Their 
officers are also sworn to secrecy; and no one is employed in transcribing secret 
despatches without the permission of the board. The board is empowered by law 
to issue, through the Secret Committee, orders and instructions on all matters 
relating to war, peace, or negotiations of treaties with the states of India, and the 
Secret Committee is bound to transmit such order to India without delay. The 
Secret Committee has no legal power to remonstrate against such orders, pro¬ 
vided they relate to the subjects above named. This committee, in communica¬ 
tions upon secret despatches with the Board of Control, has often arranged, 
by mutual understanding, alterations in previous orders, or instructions; but 
with regard to despatches sent down to the Secret Committee in respect to 
other despatches, the committee is not empowered to make representations 
thereon to the Board of Control, whose orders are conclusive. The signatures 
of the three members of this committee are necessary to insure obedience to 
the orders conveyed by them to the Company’s servants, w'itli whom the Board 
of Control has no direct coiTespondence. 

The president, two secretaries, and assistant-secretary and clerks of the 
Board of Control are paid by the East l3»dia Company, for which the fixed sum 
of 20,000/. per annum is allotted. The establishment at the India House is 
maintained also aji the expense of the Company, and consi^s of the chairman, 
^pputy-chairman, and other directors, and the officers of the following respective 
departments and committees into which the Court of Directors is divided, for the 
despatch of business, viz.:— . * 

Fibst — Secretaby’s Department, with secretary and deputy-secretary, 
and subdivided into five branches, viz., 1. Minuting and Corresponding, ^ith an 
assistant-secretary and six cKrks, and a clerk of the Buying deportment; two 
clerks in charge of Ecclesiastical registrations, &c.; a clerk of the College depart- 
ment, and a clerk of Correspondence relative to vegetable productions of India. 
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2. Accounts' branch, with an assistant-secretary and twelve clerks. 3. Pay 
branch, with an assistant-secretary and five clerks. 4. Audit branch, with an 
assistant-secretary and six clerks. 5. Marine branch, with an assistant-secretary 
and three clerks, and a superintendent and assistant of extra clerks. 

Second—The Examiners’ Department, with chief and assistant-examiner, 
and two assistants, fifteen clerks, and registrar and assistant-tegistrar of book 
office. 

Third—Military Department, with secretarj', and assistant-secretary 
and eight clerks, inspector and sub-inspector of nfilitary stores. 

Recently an independent department has been established for the col¬ 
lection of statistical information, consisting of a chief, his assistant, and a 
clerk. „ 

There is, besides, a standing counsel and solicitor, librarian, who is also 
Sanscrit professor at Oxford, keeper of the Asiatic museum, geographer, examin¬ 
ing physician, inspector-surgeon for invalid seamen and soldiers, examiner of 
veterinaiy medicines and instruments for India, chaplain and surgeon of Poplar 
Hospital, clerk of the works, doorkeepers, &c. There is a hospital for invalids 
at Poplar, a depot for recruits at Warley, in Essex, with a colonel-commandant 
and second in command, a major, a ca 2 itain and paymaster, adjutant captain, 
lieutenant, and surgeon. {See previous tabular statement of-statistics of these 
deiiarlments.) 


THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

This department originated with Mr. Pitt, and by act of parliament was 
styled “ The Board of Commissioners for Controlling the Affairs of Indiabut, 
like the Board of Trade, it is no board in its administrative functions; and, there¬ 
fore, its name is a fiction, and it in reality and absolutely is, in conjunction with 
the chairman and directors of the East India Company, in Leadenhall-street, a de¬ 
partment of state, with very extraordiaary powers, and the president is, for all 
intents and purposes, a secretary of state fur the affairs of India, with his par¬ 
liamentary under-sucrctaries, assistant secretaries, and departmental clerks. No 
commission, we believe, ever sits: although, like the Board of Trade, the other 
three secretaries of state, with some additional members of the government, are 
dejiire members of this commission, or committee. 

The Board of Control is presumed to over-rule the political government of 
India, and also the financial expenditure of the civil and military departments of 
tfcc Company. The political decisions are chiefly communicated to India 
by the president of the Board of Control, through the three secret directors 
of the Company. A power which may be both justified and denounced: 
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a power, when exercised with sotind judgm^t, which imparts vigour and practi¬ 
cability to the administration of India ; but which, in the absence of political 
wisdom and energy, may involve evil consequences that may be fatal to the whole 
Anglo-Indian empire. This board, or rather through it, her Majesty's ministers, 
have the appointmeift of judges, bishops, and the officers of the royal forces in 
India; but the Court Directors name the governor-general and governors, 
but the nominations rqquire^to be approved of by her Majesty’s government. The 
court usually chooses the royal commander-in-chief in India, and the royal com- 
mandcrs-in-chief at the different presidencies, to command their own armies. 

The Board is divided into six departments, viz., Accounts, Revenue, Judicial, 
Military, Secret and Political, and Foreign and Public. 

1. The AccomUant's Department. —To examine the ac'iounts of the finances 
at home and abroad: control the correspondence between the Court of Direc¬ 
tors and the Indian governments, in the departments of finance, and mints, and 
coinage: also, occasional correspondence in most of the other departments of the 
Company’s affairs requiring calculation, or bearing a financial character. 

2. The lievcniie Department. —Principally revision of despatches proposed to 
be sent to the several governments of India, reviewing the detailed proceedings 
of those governments, and of all the subordinate revenue authorities, in connexion 
with the adjustment of the land assessments, the realisation of the revenue so 
assessed, and the general operation of the revenue regulations on the condition 
of the people, and the improvement of the country. Besides the land revenue, 
the detailed proceedings of the local authorities in the salt, ojrium, and custom 
departments, come under periodical revision. 

3. The Judicial Department. —Examination of all correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the local governments, on subjects connected with 
the administration of civil and criminal justice and police in the interior of India, 
such as, the constitution of the various courts, the state of business in them, Ihe 
conduct and proceedings of the judge.s, and all proposals and suggestions which, 
from time to time, come under discussion,*with the view of applying remedies to 
acknowledged defects. 

The royal coucts at the three presidencies are not subject to the autho¬ 
rity of the Court of Directors, "br of the Board of Control; but, any corre¬ 
spondence which takes place in relation to the appointment or retirement of 
the judges of those courts, or to their proceedings (including papers sent hdme 
for submission to the king in council, recommendations of pardon, &c.), passes 
through this department. 

4. The Military DepartmSnt. —Attention to any alterations which may be 
made in the allowances, organisation, or numbers of the Indian army at the three 
presidencies: to the rules and regulations affecting the different branches of the 
service ; to the general staff, comprehending the adjutant and quartermaster- 
general's department; the commissariat (both army and ordnance); the pay, build. 
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ing, surveying, and clothing deparltnents ; and,<in fact, to every branch of Indian 
administration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces so much 
of the proceedings, with respect to the king’s troops, as relate to the charge of their 
maintenance in India, recruiting them from this country, and the periodical reliefs 
of regiments. 

5. The Hecret, Political, and Foreign Department.-Examines all communi¬ 
cations from or to the local governments, respecting their relations with the native 
chiefs or states of India, or with foreign Europeans or Americans. It is divided 
into the following branches:— 

I. Tlie Secret department, containing the correspondence between the Indian 
governments and tlie secret committee of the f’ourt of Directors. Under the 
provisions of the act .of parliament, such confidential communications as in the 
opinion of the local governments require secrecy, are addressed by them to the 
secret committee. Any directions, also to the local governments, relating to war 
or negotiation, which, in the judgment of the Board of Control, require secrecy, 
are signed by the secret committee; and the local governments arc bound to obey 
those directions in the same manner as if they were signed by the whole body of 
directors. 

II. The Political department, comprising all correspondence not addressed to 
the secret committee, or sent through that committee to the' local governments, 
respecting the native chiefs or states, with whom those governments arc in alliance 
or communication, or whose affairs are under their political superintendence, or 
Avho are in the receipt of pecuniary stipends in lieu of territory. 

III. The Foreign department, including all correspondence relating to com¬ 
munications between the local governments and the several foreign Europeans 
who have settlements in India or the eastern islands ; and embracing, in fact, all 
the proceedings of the local governments, in relation to foreign Europeans or 
Americans resorting to India. 

The proceedings of the local governments, with respect to their residents and 
political agents, and to any other officers and their respective establishments! 
through whom communications with native states and chiefs, or with foreigners, 
may be maintained, are also reported in the several departments in which those 
officers arc respectively employed. 

6. The Public Department ,—The business of this department comprises the 
examination of all dc.'^patches to and from India upon Commercial or Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal subjects, and of those which, being of a miscellaneous character, are distin¬ 
guished by the general appellation of “ rublic.” The commercial and ecclesias¬ 
tical despatches, w'hich are considered as forming two branches of correspondence 
distinct from the “ Public,” arc united with the latter in the same department, 
only on account of the convenience of that arrangement, with reference to the 
‘ ‘'distribution of business in the establishment of the Board of Control. 
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The Public correspondence comprises those despatches wliich do not be¬ 
long specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherto enumerated. 
They relate to the education of the natives and of the civil servants ; to the ap¬ 
pointment of writers and of the civil service generally, and to their allowances; 
to the several compassionate funds ; to the grant of licenses to reside in India ; 
to the press ; to publie "buildings ; to the Indian navy and the marine depart¬ 
ment; to the affairs <^f Prince of Wales’* Island, Singapore, Malacca, and St, 
Helena ; and to various miscellaneous subjects. Some of these being closely 
connected with the business of other departments, are reported upon in them, 
although the whole pass through and arc recorded in the public department. 

The Eccksiiistical despatches contain every thing relating to the appointment 
of chaplains, arcffdeacons, and bishops; to their allowancoj; to their conduct; to 
the building and repair of churches, or other places used for public worship; and 
to all questions resiiccting the affairs of the churches of I^ngland and Scotland 
in India, or that of Home, so far as public provision is made for its maintenance. 

Any papers treating of ecclesiastical or miscellaneous topics, though they are 
not despatches to or from India, are likewise recorded and reported upon in this 
department. 

The expense of the Board of Control to the Company is about 30,000/. a year. 

Appointments to the civil service of the East India Company are in the 
gift of the President of the Board of Control and individual members of the 
Court of Directors, who have tlic power of nominating students to the college 
at Ilaileybury, where officers in this department of the iiublic service must be 
educated : persons are eligible whose age is not less than seventeen or more 
Aian twenii/-oiie years ; provided they have not been dismissed the army or navy, 
or expelled any place of public instruction. 

The East India f'oLLKOE at llAiLEYiuiny has its visitor, the Bight 
Beverend the Lord Bishop of London for the time being; its principal; its {Jro- 
fessors, namely, European department—classics, mathematics, history and poli¬ 
tical economy, law; Oriental departmeut*-Hindi, Ilindoostani, and Mahvatti; 
Arabic and Persian, Sanscrit and Teloogoo. 

The terms of admission for students are one hundred guineas per annum 
eafh; a moiety to be paid at the coinmencejnent of each term, besides the ex¬ 
pense of books and stationery. Students to provide themselves with a table-spoon, 
tea-spoon, knife and silver fork, half a dozen towels, tea-equipage, and a loobhig- 
glass; also, with not less than two pair of sheete, two piliow'-cases, and two 
breakfast cloths. Ten guineas to be paid on leaving college by each studeiTt, for 
the use of the library. * * 

The course of study pursued at this college embraces the Latin and GreeJ 
classics, ancient and modern history, political economy, jurisprudence, and the 
Hindi, Hindoostani, Mahratti, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, and Teloogoo* * 
languages. 
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All tirne, not exceeding two year^ bond-fide *pent in the college in the regular 
course of education, after a student has attained the age of seventeen years, is 
considered as time passed in India, and reckons in his qualihcation for certain 
places and emoluments. 

A student publicly expelled will not be admitted into tl»e Company’s civil or 
military service in India, or into the Company’s Militafy Seminary. 

The college terms arc as follows :-wthe first commences January 19, and ends 
June 30, and the second commences September 10, and ends December 15, in 
each year. 

The students are to provide themselves with proper academical habits. 

Appointment to the Service .—No person can be aj)pointcd to the civil service 
whose age is less thap eighteen or more than twenty-three year.^ nor until he has 
resided four terms, at least, in the college, and obtained a certificate of having 
conformed to the statutes and regulations. 

On a student’s appointment, he will be required to attend at the secretary’s 
ofiice. East India House, to enter into covenant, giving a bond for lOOOf. jointly 
with two sureties, for the due fulfilment of the same ; namely, that he will faith¬ 
fully and honestly, to the best of his skill, do and perform all matters and things 
lawfully committed to his charge; obey orders; keep accounts, not divulge secrets, 
or be guilty of malpractices, nor leave India without notice,'and to subscribe to 
the civil fund, and the annuity fund. A legal instrument is also to be entered into 
by some one person (to be approved by the Court of Directors) binding him¬ 
self to pay the sum of 3000/., as liquidated damages, to the Company, for breach 
of a covenant to be entered into that the student s nomination has not been in 
any way bought, or sold, or exchanged for any thing convertible into a pecuniary 
benefit. 

Rank ,—The rank of a student’s leaving the college is determined by the certifi¬ 
cate of the principal, granted with reference to the industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. Such rank to take effect only in the event of the stu¬ 
dent’s proceeding to India within sixcinonths from the date of tlie said certifi¬ 
cate. 

A civil servant,, on arriving at the presidency to which he,is appointed,should 
immediately report himself in the proper quarter, as his residence in India is cal¬ 
culated from the date of his so doing; and this is most important with respect 
to fsrlough regulations, and a variety of pther privileges. 

Under the royal warrant ,Df precedence civil servants are divided into six 
classes, viz. civilians of thirty-five years’standing form the first class, of twenty 
yearn’ staEfding the second class, of twelve years’ stmiding the third class, of eight 
years’ sbinding the fourth class, of four years’ standing the fifth class, and under 
four years’ standing the sixth class. 

’ Kmolnmenli ,.—On first reaching India a civilian is allowed about 30/. per 
month, till, having passed the necessary examination in one or nu)rc of the 
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Oriental languages (which must* be within ^welve months of his arrival), he is 
attached to the service, the emoluments of which vary from 500/. to about 10,000/. 
per annum. The members of council receive 9600/. each per annum in Bengal, 
and 6000/. per annum at Madras and Bombay. Civil servants must have three 
years’ actual residence in India to hold a situation of over 1500/. per annum, 
nine years’ residence Db’hold a situation of over 3000/. per annum, and twelve 
years’ residence to hold a situation of over 4000/. per annum. No civil servant 
can receive a greater salary than 5220/. per annum, unless he be a governor or 
member of council. . 

Sick Leave .—A civil servant absent from his station on sick leave is entitled 
to retain his office ibr two years, and to the salary of such office, subject to a 
deduction of one«sixth for the first and onc-fourth for the,second year, where it 
exceeds 2400/. per annum. If it docs not exceed that sum the deduction is one- 
eighth for the first and one-sixth for the second year j and where it is as low as 
COO/, per annum, no deduction is made for the first, and only one-eighth for the 
second year. If absent nmre than two years, a civil servant can only draw, 
if a senior merchant, 400/., and if below that rank, 300/. per annum. Under this 
regulation no second leave is granted to a servant who has been absent two 
years, till three years have elapsed from the date of his return. These regula¬ 
tions refer to civil’ servants proceeding to China, Australia, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, St. Helena, or to any place within the limits of the East India 
Company's charter. 

T'urtouyh *—It is provided by regulation as follows:—That after an actual 
lesidence in India of ton years or u[)wards, a covenanted civil servant shall be 
’entitled to return once to Europe, on leave for three years, and to receive for that 
])eriod 5u0/. per annum, j)rovidcd in no case a greater number come home under 
this regulation, iiiinually, than seventeen from Bengal, nine from Madras and 
Bombay ; and that the preference shall be given first to those servants pro¬ 
ducing medical certificates, that a v isit to Europe is indispensably necessary for 
the restoration of health, and then to serrants in their order of seniority. 

That civil servants compelled by illness to return to Europe previous to com¬ 
pletion of ten yca[s, shall receive 2000 rupees as passage-money, and for a period 
not exceeding three years, 250/. per annum; but servants having received this, 
shall not, in the event of again returning to Europe, after a residence of ten years 
or upwards, be entitled to any allowai\pe, except it be occasioned by illness^ and 
tlien only to the difference between what they haye before drawn in the shape of 
absentee allowance and 500/. per annum for three years. 

That if the absence of a chril servant returning to Europe upon private affairs 
(previous to a residence of ten years) shall exceed one year, the excess shall Be 
deducted from the period during Vhich the furlough allowance when it is granted 
to him would otherwise be enjoyed. 

* Tlic fiirlo\isli rcaulatiom arc under revision. 
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That servants proceeding to the Cape of Good Hope, &c., for health, and from 
the same cause thence to Europe, shall be entitled to the benefit of the foregoing 
regulations; and that in all cases, the allowances which arc to be paid quarterly 
in Europe, commence from the date of leaving India, and terminate at the ex¬ 
piration of three years, or the time of arrival in India, whichever may first 
happen. 

Assay masters, and deputy assay masters, compelled by ill-health to return 
to Europe, receive 191/. 124'. M. and 118/. 12s. &d. respectively for three years, 
when it is to cease. 

That any servant in receipt of absentee allowance from a civil fund, shall not 
be entitled during the same period to tlie allowances prescribed by these regula¬ 
tions beyond such ampunt as may bring the total of his annual receipts from both 
sources to the sum above limited. 

Civil servants returning to England, must, immediately on arrival, report 
themselves with address, by letter to the secretary at the India House, for¬ 
warding at the same time the certificates received in India; and they are re¬ 
quired to rejoin the service at the expiration of leave, unless an c.Ntension has 
been obtained six months previous to its expiration, whicli is only granted in 
cases of sickness, or where a further residence in Europe is indispensably 
necessary. • 

That when a civil servant has obtained an extension of leave, he must, at the 
expiration thereof, obtain permission either to return to duty or reside a further 
time in Europe; failing in w'hich, he is liable to be struck off. 

That the Act 33 Geo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 7(1, as it resjiects civil servants, applies 
only to cases of sickness or inlirmity, and that no civil servant be considered 
eligible to return to the service after five years’ absence under that enactment, 
who has failed to obtain, agreeably to the foregoing regulations, an extension of 
leave under the circumstances referred to in the Act. 


Abstract of Act SS Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 70, preciuding the Jteturn to their Dutg of Civil mut 
MiUtarg Servants after an Absence of Five Years. 

“That no person jvho shall have held any civil or military station whatever in India, 
being under the rank of a member of council, or commander-in-chi.ff, having departed 
from India by leave, and not returned wiUiin the space of five years next after such de¬ 
parture, shall be entitled to any rank or restoration of office, or be capable of again 
serving in India in the Company’s service, unless it shall be proved, lo the satisfaction of 
the Court of Directors, that such absence w»s occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or 
unless such person be permitted ta return with his rank to India, by a vote or resolution 
passed "by way of ballot, by three parts in foui of the proprietors assembled in general 
court, spccia^lly convened for that purpose, whereof eight days’ previous notice of the 
time and purpose of such meeting sh.ill be given in the Londem Gazette, or unless, in 
the case of any military ofijeer, it shall be proved, to the satisfaction of the said Court , 
of Directors and the Board of Commissioners for tho Afi'airs of India, that such absence 
,Was occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or even inevitable accident.” 

Jtelirerneiil. —A civil servant retiring front the service has no claim to a 
pension, but government guarantees him tlic benefits of the annuity fund of his 
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presidency, to which he is bound by covenant to subscribe. This fund secures 
to him, in his turn, a pension of 1000/. after twenty-two years’ actual residence 
in India; and, if compelled by illness to retire previous to the completion of 
such term, he is entitled to 5001. per annum after fifteen, and 250/, per annum 
after ten years' actual residence. If he retires before the expiration of ten years' 
residence, he receives a bonus of 500/,; but for all particulars see Bengal Civil 
Service Annuity ]^und. Assay masters atjd deputy assay masters who are per¬ 
mitted to retire after twenty years’ service, including three years for a furlough, 
the former upon 300/. per annum, the latter upon 191/. 12.9. 6(1. per annum, and 
if compelled by ill-health, duly certified, to quit India at an earlier period, the 
retiring allowance after ten yeans’ service for an assay master 200/. per annum, 
and deputy assay.master 150/. per annum. 

WILH'ARV .SERVICE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Curnlry, Infantry, Engineers, and Artillery. 

Appointments to the military service of the East India Company are made 
by the Pre.sident of the Board of Control and individual members of the Court of 
Directors, either “ direct” (that is, proceeding to India at once), or through the 
military seminary at Addiscombe. Neither “ direct” appointments nor nomina¬ 
tions to Addiscombe can be legally purchased; and where they have been 
obtained by corrupt means the parties are liable to penal consequences. 

No person who has be<!n dismissed the army or navy, the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, or who has been 
.obliged to retire from any public institution for immoral or ungcntlenianly con¬ 
duct, will be appointed a cadet, either direct to India or to Addiscombe. Cadets 
appointed to Bengal must subscribe to the Military Orphan Asylum and Military 
Widow’s Fund ; and those to Madras and Bombay to the military fund at their 
respective presidencies. 

Comlilions of Admission to the Service. —Every candidate must produce the 
annexed documents:— 

First,—A letter, in the following form, filled up and signed by the person 
who procures eitlftr the cadetship or the nomination to Addiscombe from the 
director for the party to be appointed:— • 

Gentlemen,—I do hereby declare, upon my honour, that I received (the cadetship 
• • • or the nomination of a cadet for tl»e military seminary, as the case may be)*from 

5 the director’s name] gratuitously and expressly for Mr. [the cadet’s name], and to whom 
have given it gratuitously, being well ncqnainled wifli his character, family, and con- • 
nexione. I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, * 

To the Hon. Court of Direefors of the East India Company. • 

[The person recommending to siirti at full length, and to insert his address.] 

In case the appointment is direct” one, insert here the presidency, ana also 
whether for infantry or cavalry. 

Second,— A certificate of birth in the following form:— 
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Extract from tlie Register Book of the Parish of, in the County of 
Resident Clergyman’s or ) 

Sessions’ Clerk*s Signature i 
Churchwardens’ or ? 

Elders’ Signatures 5 

The above extract must be signed by the resident clcr^man, and counter¬ 
signed by the churchwardens ; or if in Scotland by the,s^ssions’ clerk and two 
elders; and if there is no register of birth or baptism to be found, the cadet 
himself must then make a declaration of that circui&stanfce, and of the date of 
his birth before a magistrate. 

Third,—The annexed certificate from parent, guardian, or next of kin:— 

I do hereby certify that the foregoing extract from the registrar of births and baptisms 
of the parish of in the comity of contains tlic dale of the of my , 
who is the bearer of thi?, and nominated (a cadet on the eslabjishment, or on the 
military seminary establi.shincnt, as the ease may be) by , Ksip ; and 1 do further 
declare, &c., &c., <S:c., as in form ; adding after tlie words “ and 1 do 

declare 1 am fully aware that if it should be discovered hereafter that the said appoint¬ 
ment has been obtained by purchase, or by any other unlawful means, he will be subject 
to dismission from tlie East India Company’s service, and rendered ineligible to hold 
any situation in the Company’s service again. 

Witness my hand, this day of , in the year of our Lord 

Fourth,—The following certificate to he signed by two practising surgeons:— 

I have this day carefully examined Mr. , and certify that his eyesight and 

bearing are perfect; that he is without defonnitv, and has the perfectMse of all his limbs; 
that he has no appearance of any constitutional disposition or tendency to disease ; and 
that he does not appear to have any mental or bodily defect whatever to disqualify him 
for military service. 

Embarkation. —When a cadet is ready to embark, lie must apply to the Clerk 
at the India House for passing Cadets, ike., for a cerlificate of his having passed, 
which certificate will direct him to the secretary's office, where he wHl obtain the 
certificate of his appointment. He will then hold himself in readiness to embark, 
either previous to the ship’s departure from Gravesend, or at the last port from 
whence she shall take her departure from England. 

Those cadets who shall fail to apply at the cadet department for tlieir orders 
within three months from the date of f.heir being passed and sworn before the 
committee, or shall not actually proceed under such orders, arc considered as 
having forfeited thijir appointments, unless special circumstances shall justify 
the court’s departure from this regulation. , 

Cavalry and Infantry. —Candidates for these branches of the service for 
the most part proceed “ direct.” 

Qualification. —They must-be sixteen and under twenty-two years of age, 
unless'they have held a commission in her majesty’s service, or in the militia or 
fencibles when embodied* and called into actual service, or have been in the 
cbmpany of cadets of the royal artillery, when they are eligible, if not more 
than tmnty-Jive years of age, provided always '-.bat they produce the certificates 
idready noticed, and also their commissions, together with a certificate from the 

* A comroissicn in the militia regiments of the Channel Islands is not considered a suSicient 
qitalificatlon. 
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War Office or commanding officer under whom they have served, to the effect that 
Uiey have joined and done duty with a regiment for the full term of one year 
and upwards, and they have neither been dismissed, nor have they resigned 
in consequence of any misconduct. 

Rank. —Cadets tank according to the seniority of the directors nominating 
them, from the date ofi the sailing of the ship in which they leave Gravesend or 
any outport at whjch they may embark, a8,it appears from Lloyd’s List ; and all 
“direct” cadets appointed or sworn in between the 10th of March and 10th of 
June, or between 10th of September and 10th of December (or the days which 
may be fixed on for the public examination of the seminary cadets), rank after 
the seminary cadets who may pass their examinations, provided the latter sail 
for their respective destinations within three months after passing examinations. 

Engineers and Arlilferij. —Candidates for the scientific brunches of the service 
must be educated at the military seminary.* Those cadets who are most distin¬ 
guished are selected for the engineers, according to the vacancies in that branch of 
the service; and those immediately following in order of succession are promoted 
to the corps of horse and foot artillery. Those for whom there is no room in 
the engineers, but who arc reported to have attained to a high degree of quali¬ 
fication, receive honorary certificates, and their names are announced to the 
governments in India, and published in general orders to the army, as meriting 
particular notice. They have the privilege of choosing the presidency in India 
in which they shall be stationed. 'J'he cadets not ajijiointcd to engineers or 
artillery are, when reported qualified, posted to the infantry, and rank together, 
according to the rank which they obtained at the seminary. 

* Gadets milky pass through the seminary as rapidly as their qualifications will 
enable thcin after a year’s residence, provided that they are of the age of sixteen 
years on or before the day of final examination. Their stay at the institution is 
limited to four terms. 

Rank. —Cadets educated at this institution take rank in the array above all 
other cadets who are appointed from the .commencement of three months pre¬ 
viously to the date of the seminary cadets being reported qualified; and the time 
passed at the institu];ion after sixteen, counts as so much time^passed in India in 
calculating the period of service for retiring pensions on full pay. 

' MILITARY SEMINARY AT ADDISCOMBE. 

This institution for military students is under the foUowing inspection and 
training:— • 

A public examiner and inspector; a lieutenant-governor; a chaplain; sur¬ 
geon; staff-captain; two orderly officers;! public examiner. Oriental depart^ 

• “ Direct" artillery appointments ai;p sometimes made when the exigencies of the service 
require a large augmentation of officers. 

t These officers are entitled to ten shillings a day, quarters and commons. They must be* i 
unmarried, and under the regimental rank of captain. Offieem on furlough are eligible. 

voir,. ITT. A w 
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incnt; professors and masters of mathematics and classics, fortification and 
artillery, military drawing, military surveying, landscape drawing, Oriental lan¬ 
guages, chemistry and geology, practical nicclianics, &c., French, sword exer¬ 
cises ; clerk for passing cadets and assistant-surgeons; purveyor and steward, 
&c., &c. ♦ 

Semimtry—Conditions for Admission. —No candidate’ tan be admitted under 
fonrleen, or above eighteen years. 

Independent of the documents already noticed as necessary for admission to 
the service, each candidate for the seminary must produce a certificate of having 
had the small-pox, or been vaccinated, and of good conduct, from the master 
under Avhom he lust studied, lie must also deliver the names of two persons 
residing in London, o’" its vicinily, who engage to receive him if dismissed the 
seminary, or be removed from sickne.'ss, or any otlier cause. 

Qiialiliaitions .—The candidate will be required to write down a sentence from 
dictation, and if found deficient in hand-writing or oithograjihy, his reception 
will be deferred for such length of time as the head master shall report neces¬ 
sary. No candidate will be admitted who cannot construe “ Cu-sar’s Commen¬ 
taries,” and who docs not possess a correct knowledge of all the rules of arith¬ 
metic usually taught in schools, especially the rule of three, compound propor¬ 
tion, ]>ractice, interest, vulgar and decimal fractions, and the extraction of the 
square root. 

These tests are all that are absolutely rc(juisite, but it will be of advantage 
to a cadet, if, before admission, he is well acquainted with the following 
portions of Cape’s “ Course of Mathematics,” in the order in which they are 
given, viz.:— 

U'hc remainder of arithmetic, omitting pages 70, 77. The use of logarithms. 
The first three sections in geometry, and the theory of proportion. First part 
of algebra, omitting the propositions of the greatest common measure and the 
least common niultiple. Fourth and fifth sections in geometry, and geometrical 
problems. It is very desirable that a'cadet, on joining, should be able to draw 
in pencil, and shade with Indian ink. 

Every cadet is considered a jirohalioniny pupil for the first six months; at the 
end of which period the public examiner will report on the probability of his 
jiassing for the artillery or infantry within four terms, and, should this appear 
improbable, he will be returned to his friends. 

Payments, —The parents or guardians of the cadet are required to pay 501. 
pervAerm for board, lodging, and education, and an entrance subscription of 21. 2s. 
to the pui.'dic library; which payments include e\^ery charge except for uniform, 
clothes, boo'i ks, and pocket-money, ac hereafter sjiccified. TJie payment of the 
^fixed charges\fur each term is to be mede in advance; and the payment for 
clothes, pocket-fl^ioncy, and books for the preceding term is to be made previous 
to the cadet’s returH^-n to the seminary. 
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A cadet entering in a term, «niist pay for the whole term, which will count 
as one of the four terms of his .residence; and no return of any portion of the 
advance will he made in the event of a cadet’s quitting the seminary. 

Efjuipmcnls .—Previous to the cadet’s admis.sion, his parents or guardians shall 
furnish him witli the following articles, viz.: Nine shirts, three night-sliirts, 
eight pairs of cotton stoftkings, six pairs of worsted ditto, six towels, six night¬ 
caps, eight pocket^hamlkcrchiefs, one paia of white trousers (to be repaired, or, 
if necessary, to be renewed, at the vacation), two combs and a brush, a tooth¬ 
brush, a Bible and Pra)’er-bQok, a case of mathematical in:-truincnts of an 
approved pattern, to be seen at Mes.-rs. Troughton and Simms, 1.3G, Fleet- 
street; Mr. Jones's, 62, Charing-cross ; Mr. Gilbert, 148, Fonchurch-street; and 
at Messrs. Rccvcs»and Sons, 150, (Hieapsidc. ^ 

Snell articles of uniform dres.s* as may be considered necessary, arc provided 
at the cost of the cadet, and the amount of pocket-money issued to him is also 
to be defrayed by parents or guardians.-f 

The following class-books will be provided at the public expense, the muti¬ 
lation or destruction of which to be chargeable to the cadets, viz.;—“ Hindustani 
Dictionary," “ Latin ditto,’’ Woodhouse’s “ Spherical Trigonometry,” Inman’s 
“ Nautical Astronomy,’’ Inman’s “ Nautical Tables.” 

The cadet, on lirst joining, will be supplied with the following books at the 
co.st of parents or guardians, viz.:—Gape’s “ Mathematic.s,” Straith’s “ Treatise 
on Fortification,” l5hak:>pear s “ Hindustani Grammar,’’ First Volume “ Hindu 
Selections,” Fielding’s “ Persjiective,’’ “ French Grammar,” “ French Dic¬ 
tionary,” De la Voye’s “ French Instructions,” “ Cirsar’s Commentaries,” 
D.aniell’s “ Chemical I’hilosophy.” Any other hooks required by the seminary 
to be paid for by the cadets. 

Prohihilioii .—^The cadet must not join the seminary with a greater sum in his 
possession than one guinea; and a further supply during the term, on any pre¬ 
tence whatever, may subject him to dismission. Provision being made for 
furnishing him with every requisite, he ctnnot really want a supply of money to 
be placed at his disposal while at the seminary; and if his friends do notwith¬ 
standing think praper to furnish him with money, they put» it in his power to 
commit irregularities, which must always retard his studies, and may eventually 
lead to his removal frotn the institution. 

Vacations. —Midsummer comniencss about the middle of June, and ends^iluly 
31; Christmas about the middle of December, and ends January 31. 

At the close of every vacation, the cadet must apply at the cadet depart- 

• * 

• Viz.:—.Jackets, waistcoats stocks, forasiiig caps, trousers, slioc.s, gloves, together witlm 
proportionate share of the expense of any otlier perio<lical supplies, niid tlie repairs of the same, 
rho average cost is Of. 6*. per term. 

f Viz.’J*. 6d. o-wcek, witli 1». additional to censors, and is. Od. additional to corjtorals. ^ ^ 
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ment, East India Huuse, for an orcjler for re-admission, and all sums then due 
must be paid up. He is only re-admitted upon-returning with the same numbet 
of books and instruments which he took home, with his linen put into propei 
repair, and he himself in a fit state of health to renew his studies. 

Extract from the standing regulations of the seminary, 8ec. 1., Clause 1:— 

“ No professor, master, or other person in the institution,shall receive from the cadet, 
or the parents or friends of any cadet, any pecuniary present or consideration, on any 
pretence whatever.” 

By a resolution of the Court of Directors, all cadets at the Military Semi¬ 
nary, and aU subsequent nominations thereto, are deemed for general service 
until brought forward for public examination. 

CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Chaplains are appointed to the East India Company’s service by the chair¬ 
man and deputy-chairman and individual directors of the Court of Directors, 
subject to the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London. They must enter into a bond, with covenant for 500/. jointly with two 
sureties, the expenses of which amount to 14/. 5s., and are required to subscribe 
to the military funds of the presidency to which they arc attached. Chaplains 
are subject to military orders, and form jiart of the military staff. 

Qualifications .—Candidates must not exceed forty years of age, and must 
show that they have been two years in orders, by producing their letters as dea¬ 
cons and priests. They must also produce the following testimonial, signed by 
three beneficed clergymen:— 

We, whose names are hereunder written, declare and tc.stify, from our personal ktiow- 

ledge of the life and behaviour of-, for the space of three years last past, 

that he hath during that time lived piously, soberly, and honestly, nor hath he at any 
time (as far as we know or believe) written, taught, or held any thing contrary to the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of England.—In witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands the day of , 

The Bishop of London requires a {;estimonial, in a form differing somewhat 
from the above, which form may be obtained njiDn apidication to his lordship’s 
secretary. 

The following certificate, signed by two practising surgeons', is also required;— 

We have this day carefully examined the Rev. , and certify that his eye¬ 

sight and hearing are perfect; that he has no ap[>earancc of any constitutional disposition 
or ttndeney to disease; and that he does nolappear to have any menial or bodily defect 
whatever to disqualify him for the duties of his profession in India. 

After obtaining the counter-signature- of the Bishop of London to the certi¬ 
ficate of appointment, chaplains must again attend at the India House on any 
subsequent Wednesday, at half-past one o’clock, for the purpose of being sworn, 
on which occasion they must appear in canonicals. When sworn, the sum of 
* 150/. is paid to them to defray the expense of passage and outfit; but they must 
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proceed to their destination with'Snsix months; failing which, without leave ob¬ 
tained, the appointment lapses. 

Chaplains of the Church of Scotland must be ministers of the Establishment, 
ordained and inducted by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and are subject to the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all things of the Presbytery of Edin¬ 
burgh, whose judgments shall be subject to dissent, protest, and appeal to the 
provincial synod df Lotbiao and Tweeddale, and to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

Emoluments. —Chaplains afe paid per month as follows:— 



Bengal. ' 

1 Madras. ! 

Bombay. 


1 i 

ra. • 

rs. 

Seuiar l*r«fiiilency Cbaplam. 

1 1,^11 3 3 1 

1,200 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

Junior do. do. 

1,120 2 n 

OHO 0 0 

OHO 0 0 

Cbaplninft. 

K(K) 0 fl 

7<in 0 0 

670 0 0 

Afftfistaut Chapluind .. 

3U0 0 0 

500 0 0 j 

5m) 0 0 
H Juniors. 
400 0 0 


The chaplains of the Church of Scotland receive the same pay as the other 
cliaplains and assistant chaplains of the presidencies to which they may be 
attaclicd. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Assistant Snrg^cons. —These olllcers are ap])ointed by the President of the 
Board of Control and individual members of tiic Court of Directors, and such 
aj)pointnients cannot legally be purcliascd. They are required to subscribe to 
the military, or medical, and medical retiring fund, at their respective pre¬ 
sidencies. 

Qualification, Age. —A candidate nmst not be under twenty-two years; in 
proof of which he must produce an extract from the register; and also the other 
certificates and documents. 

Qualification in Surgery. —On reccivftig a nomination, he will be furnished 
with a letter to the College of Surgeons, and their certificate will be a satisfac¬ 
tory testimonial of qualification ; but should he possess a* diploma from the 
Qollege of Surgeons of liondon, Dublin,.or Edinburgh, or the University or 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, either will be deemed sufficient 
without further examination. • " 

Qualification in Physic. —He must ahso pass an examination, by the Company’s 
examining physician, in the practice of physic; in which will be includled as 
much anatomy and physiology as is necessary for the treatment of internqj 
diseases, as well ns the art of prescribing and compounding medicines. lie must 
produce proof of having attended, at least, two courses of lectures on the practice^ 
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of physic, and a certificate of having attended diligently the practice of the phy¬ 
sicians at some general hospital in London, or in the country, for six months, 
provided the provincial hospital contain, at least, on an average, one hundred in¬ 
patients. No attendance on the practice of a physician at any dispensary will 
be admitted. 

Embarkation .—The assistant-surgeon is required to dfJply to the cadet office 
for orders of embarkation, and actually proceed under sucji orders u'itbin three 
months from the date of being passed and sworn. He must pay 5/. for the 
certificate of appointment. 

Rank ,—The rank of assistant-surgeons is determined in the same manner as 
is that of persons proceeding to India as “direct" cadets. 

Veterinary Surgeo,'<s .—These officers are appointed by the Court of Directors, 
and receive 90/. for a passage to India. 

Qua/ifications .—Tfhcy must be under twenty years of age and produce a 
diploma from the Veterinary College of London, and a certificate from the 
professor of general fitness. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE MILITARY .SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Leave of Absence .—Officers having leave on medical certificate to China, 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritiu.s, St. Helena, oi places within the 
limits of the East India Company’s charter, are entitled to draw their pay and 
allowances. 

Officers employed in the civil departments and drawing a civil allowance, are 
entitled, in common with officers holding staff situations in the military depart¬ 
ment, to draw the militaiy pay and allowances of their rank, within the limits of 
the charter, while absent for two years, on leave under medical certificate, and 
likewise one half of the difference between such allowances and the <',ivil or staff 
pay. of the offices to which they stand ajijiointed. 

Chaplains proceeding on leave within the limits of the charter for bene¬ 
fit of health, are, in respect to proportion of allowances to he drawn during ab¬ 
sence, the conditions and period for which such allowances are to be drawn, and 
the allow’ances to be drawn in case of their not returning within two years, sub¬ 
ject to the same rules as civil servants proceeding on sick leave. 

Furlough .—Officers must be ten years in India before they can be entitled 
(except in cases of certified sickness) to be absent on furlough. The furlough 
is granted by the coramancler-in-chief at each presidency, with the approbation 
of the«respective governments. 

Officers who have not served ten years, visiting laigland on urgent private 
Affairs, may be allowed a furlough for one year wndiout pay. 

A chaplain (appointed previous to the lsf*of September, 1830), after seven 

Notk.—T lif whole of the furlough rcgiilntions, hoth civil atid militaiy, being in progress of 
revision, the text applies only to existing regulations. 
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years’ residence, is allowed furlftugh and 2^2/. per annum. Should he return 
from sickness, prior to such a period, he is allowed only 191/. 12s. per annum. 
If appointed subsequent to that date, after seven years, 191/. 12s. per annum ; 
and if compelled by ill-health to icturn prior to that period, only 127 /. l^s. per 
annum. • 

No officer on furlotlgh can receive pay for more than two years and a half 
from tl)e period of his quitting India until'hc returns, excepting colonels of regi¬ 
ments, and these of the rank of lieutenant-colonel regimentally, when promoted 
to that of major-general; the 4attcr are then allowed to draw the pay of their 
brevet rank beyond the above period. 

A conductor of stores is allowed furlough jray only in case of sickness. 

Officers visitiag England on furlough must report their*irrival by letter to the 
secretary at the India House, stating the name of the ship in which they came, 
and their address, forwarding at the same time the certificates they received in 
India. 

The period of furlough is three years, reckoning from its date to the day of 
the return of the officer to his presidency; and otlicers are required to rejoin at 
the e.\])iration of three years, unless they have obtained an extension of leave six 
months before the cxjriration of that period. No furlough is extended except in 
cases of sickness, certified in the manner hereafter-mentioned; or where 8 further 
rcMdcncc in J'hiro])e is indisjjcnsably necessary. 

All officers soliciting extended leave must, if in London or its vicinity, appear 
before the Company’s c.xamining physician who will report on the state of such 
officer’s health. And If resident in the country, must transmit with the letter of 
ajrplicalion a certificate in the following form, signed by at least two eminent 
medical jji actitioners. When the officer is abroad, in any part of Europe, it must 
have also the attestation of a magistrate, that the parties certifying are “ eminent 
physicians.” 

I hereby certify, that 1 have carefully examined (state the nature of the case, as well 
as the name of the ]>arty), and I declaic, ii{>un my honour, that, according to the best 

of my judgment and belief,-is at present unlit for military duty, and that it is 

absolutely necessary, for the recovery of his liealtb, that he should remain at least 
longer in this counyty. 

, Officers having obtained un extension o/ furlough to a given period must, at 
its expiration, apply for permission, cither to return to duty or to reside a further 
time in England. 

In every case in which an officer has had his^furlough extended beyond the 
prescribed period, on the ground of health, and shall apply to return to duty,he 
shall produce a certificate frdlii the examining phy.sician that his health is com- 
jdetely re-established. 

No officer who has failed to olitain an extension of furlough will be considered 
eligible to return to tlie service after five years’ absence, under the act of Sf 
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tieo. 3, cap. 52, sec. 70; but the provisions of (this act have been modified as 
respects some officers, by the 63 Geo. 3, cap. 155, see. 84, as follows ;— 
Whereas inconvenience to the military service of the East India Company has 
been found to arise in certain cases from the provisions of the act 33 Geo. 3, 
cap. 62, sec. 70; be it therefore enacted, that it shall and njay be lawful for the 
said Court of Directors, with the approbation of the saiddioard of Commissioners 
to permit any military officer, being .of the rank of a general officer or colonel 
commanding a regiment, or being a lieutenant-colonel commandant of a regiment, 
who, having departed frorii India with such leave }is aforesaid, shall not have re¬ 
turned to India within five years from the time of such departure, to have his 
rank and to be capable of again serving in India, altliough such absence may not 
have been occasioned l)y sickness or infirmity, or any inevitable accident; any 
thing in the said act contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Every officer upon leaving India will receive a printed copy of the general 
order on this subject, so that a plea of ignorance cannot be admitted. Officers, 
therefore, who shall not in due time apply, so as to effect their return within the 
period of three years from the commencement of furlough, will subject themselves 
to the loss of the service, unless they shall be permitted by the court to remain a 
further time in Europe. 

Jieturniiig to India .—Whenever a detachment of Company’s recruits, to the 
extent of thirty men, are embarked on any one ship, they may be placed in charge 
of the senior Company’s officer, not exceeding the rank of a field olliccr, who shall 
have obtained permission to return to his duty on the ship, within at least seven 
days of the period fixed for embarkation :—the ofiicer is to proceed with the men 
from the depot; and, as a remuneration for this service, is to be granted the 
passage money of his rank, payable to the commander of the ship. 

Retiring from Service .*—Officers w'ho have served less than three years in 
India, and lost their health, are entitled to an allowance from Lord Clive’s Fund, 
if proper objects of that bounty, as follows, viz.:—Second lieutenant, cornet, or 
ensign, 2s. a-day; and a lieutenant, 2s. a-day; provided they are not possessed 
of, or entitled to, real or personal property to the extent, if an ensign, of 7 601, if a 
lieutenant, of lOOOf. 

Officers compelled to quit the service by wounds received in action, or by ill- 
health contracted on duty after three years’ service, may retire on the half-pay of 
their rank, viz.:—Second lieutenant, coniet, or ensign, 3s. a-day; lieutenant, 
and assistant-surgeon, 4*. a-da^. 

A subaltern officer, or assistant-surgeon, having served six years, may retire on 
3$. a-day, if his health prevent his continuing in'India. A lieutenant having 

* In these regulations, where a prescribed time is mentioned, “includinga furlough,” it docs 
not mean that the party must have absolutely served the cUtirc time, whether he has taken bis fun. 
,l(Vigh or not. Thus an officer who is entitled to retire on full pay after an actual service of twenty- 
five years “ including a furlough,” sliould he not have taken such furlough, is entitled to the same 
privilege aljter an actual service of twenty-two years. 
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served thirteen, or a second liei/tenant, cornet, or ensign, nine years (including 
a furlough), may retire on the half-pay of liis rank, in case his health shall not 
^ permit him to serve in India, 

Regimental captains, majors, and lieutenant-colonels, who have not served suffi¬ 
ciently long to entitlf them to retire on full pay, and whose health renders it im¬ 
possible to serve in India, may retire on half-pay, viz.:—Captains, 7s. a-day; majors, 
9s. 6d.a-day; and,lieutenant-colonels, lls^ a-day. 

All officers who have actually served twenty-five years, including a furlough, 
may retire on the full pay of their rank. Officers may also retire on the follow¬ 
ing pensions, without reference to rank, if they have served for the undermen¬ 
tioned periods, includinga furlough, viz.:—After twenty-three years, 191/. 12s. Gd. 
per annum; after ^twenty-seven years, 292/. per annum; after thirty-one years, 
365/. per annum; after thirty-five years 456/. 5s. per annum. 

Surgeons who have served as follows, including a furlough, may retire on tlie 
annexed annual pensions, viz.:—After twenty years, 191/.; aller twenty-four years, 
250/.; after twenty-eight years, .300/.; after thirty-two years, 365/.; after thirty- 
live years, 500/.; after thirty-eight years, 700/. 

When officers on furlough retire upon the pay or half-pay of their rank, they 
arc only entitled to claim the benefit of the rank held by them at the expiration 
of one year from the date of landing in the United Kingdom. 

A veterinary surgeon may retire after the following service, including a fur¬ 
lough, viz.After twenty years, 7s.; after thirteen years, 5s. Gd. ; and, after six 
years, 3s. a day. In the two last cases, provided his health shall not permit him 
to continue in India. 

* A chaplain (appointed previous to the 1st of September, 1836) may retire 
after eightcer: years’ service, including furlough, on 365/. per annum ; after ten 
years, if compelled by ill-health, on 200/. 15s. per annum; after seven years, on 
173/. 7s. Gd. per annum. If appointed subsequently to that date, according to the 
following scale, viz.:—After an actual residence in India of fifteen years, on 292/. 
per annum; after ten years, if compelled by ill-health, on 173/. 7s. Gd. per annum; 
after seven years, on 12?/. 15s. per annum. 

Officers retiring from the service will be considered to hav§ retired from the 
date of their application for leave to retire ; or from the expiration of two years 
and a half from their quitting India, whichever shall happen first. 

Lord Clive’s Fund. —Every petitioning officer and soldier must producg a 
certificate from his commanding officer of being incapable of further service in 
India, together with an approbation by the governor and council of the presidency 
where he shall have served. • , 

Every commissioned officer must previously make oath that he is not pos-* 
sessed of, or entitled to, property,* if a colonel, to the value of 4000/. ; a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, 3000/.; a major, 2500/.; a captain, 20001.; a lieutenant, 1000/.;»< 
an ensign, 750/. Officers’ widows must produce proof, on affidavit, th^ their 
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husbands did not die possessed of property as above. Petitioners residing in 
England may be admitted, if the court shall adjudge them to be proper objects. 
All commissioned, staff, or warrant-officers, to receive as follows, viz.:— 


per annum. 
£ ft- (i- 

Colonels and mem. of Medical Board 228 2 fi 
Lieut-colonels and super, surgeons... 182 10 0 
Majors (chaplains 16 years'service). 130 17 O' 
Captains (rliaplains 7 years’ service) 

and surgeons. 91 .6 0 

Chaplains under 7 years’ service. 03 17 0 1 


per annum. 

£ $. (I. 

Lieutenants and assistant-surgeons... 46 12 6 


Ensigns.. ^ 

Conductors of ordnance. 30 10 0 


Their widows one-half the above, to continue 
during widowhood. 


Serjeants of artillery to have ninepence, and those that have lost a limb, one 
shilling per day. Gunners of the artillery, sixpence, and those that have lost a 
limb, ninepence per day. All other non-commissioned officers and bombardiers 
to have fourpcncc three farthings per day. 

Officers and privates to be entitled from the period of their landing in 
England. 

Pensioners neglecting to claim the pension for three half-years will be con¬ 
sidered as dead, and no arrears for a larger period than two years back from the 
date of application for admission or re-admission will be allowed, cither to claim¬ 
ants or to pensioners after admission. 


Indian Navy. — Appointments to the marine service of the East India 
Company are made by the president of the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors. 

Nominees must not be under Jifleen, or above eighteen years of age, unless 
they shall have served on board a steam-vessel, or under an engineer in a factory 
or foundry, from the completion of their eighteenth year up to the time of being 
nominated ; and in such case they must not exceed nineteen years. 

» No person who has been dismissed the army or navy, or obliged to quit school 
for immoral conduct, will be appointed. 

Nominees must produce such certificates of having undergone an examination 
in arithmetic and the elementary branches of nautical education, as will satisfy 
the Court of Directors that they are qualified to enter upon^he service; also one 
from a respectable engineer, that they have acquired such a knowledge of marine 
engineering as to afford promise of efficient service on board a steam-vessel; and 
a certificate from two practising surgeons, that they have no mental or bodily 
defect that may disqualify thpm for the service. 

Volunteers are required to proceed to India within three months after ap¬ 
pointment, or their appointment will be forfeited. They must subscribe to the 
* Indian Navy Fund. 

Rank is determined as in the case of dhect” cadets. 

“ Leave of Absence ^—A certain proportion of the officers (to be determined by 

Government)‘are allowed furlough for three years, with the pay only of their rank; 
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but no officer under the rank of «captain, w^o has not actually served ten years, 
can be allowed furlough, unless in cases of ill-health. 

The regulations for drawing pay on furlough and retirement by the officers 
are, as far as circumstances will admit, the same as those for the military officers. 

Retirement .—Every officer who has actually served twenty-two years or up¬ 
wards in India, is permitted to retire from the service with the following pay, 
viz.:—A captain, S60/.; commander, 290/.; Jieutenant, 190/.; purser, 190/. Every 
officer retiring from ill-health, after ten years’ service, and before he has com¬ 
pleted that of twenty-two year®, i® granted the following retiring allowance, 
viz.:—A captain, 200/.; commander, 170/.; lieutenant, 125/.; purser, 125/. 


Statkmkst showing the Strength of the Indian Navy nt the Periods stated, distinguish¬ 
ing Ships of W.ar from other Ve.sscls, and specifying the aggregate Number of Guns, 
llorse-Pouer of Steam Vessels, and tlio Strength of the Crews. 


Y E A It S. 


S H 1 1* 

Sailing VcBKi'Ih. 

S O F 

W A R. 

Kteani Frigates. 


0 T H 

Sailing Vf'NAels. 

E.R V 

* 

£ S S K L S. 

Steam Vewela. 



fBBeljs. 

(•tins 

(’tew. 

Prigatth. 

11 (>i He 

PoWt'T, (itUIJJ 

drew 

Vessels. 

Crow. 

Vessels. 
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List of Ships under the Bengal Presicjpncy, dutinguishing Steam from Sailing Vessels 
and specifying the aggregate Horse Power of the former and the Strength of the Crews. 


YEARS. 

Steam VeuiiU. 

AEgrente 
Horae rower. 

Number uf 
Crew. 

SaiUng Vcsacla. 

Number of 
Crew. 

1830. 

number. 

9 

Strength. 

CKO 

pet Rons. 

821 

number. 

• 2 

persnofo 

65 

issr. 

lu 

712 

834 

I 1 

*7 

IH3S. 

10 

7ia 

* 

" 1 1 

28 

1H39. 

10 

71* 

367 

I 1 ! 

28 

tg40.... 

12 

«1042 

&18 

,2 

94 

1841. 

13 

n:i 2 

5K(k 

• 3 

m 

1842. 

15 

iri32 

041 

4 

m 

184.1. 

18 

im 

870 

3 

m 

1844. 

17 

1K02 

779 

4 

181 

1845.1 

17 

vm 

• 7«3 

4 

174 


above statoment iocludes tbe stoamboit^ employiMt in inland navii^atioti, and amall achoonera ein. 
ployed forvaiiona purpoaea. 'Itieio are alao (tcvoral pilot bngH, which are cxcluatvvly employed in roonexion with 
the navigation of the Uooghly, and the strength of the pilot*, maaterit, mate*, Me., pilot Horvice has averaged during 
the period included in the etateuient, 11C persons in each year. The strength of the crews of the brigs is not known 


BENGAL PILOT SERVICE. 

No person can be appointed who is under fifteen^ or past seveuleen years of age, 
unless he has already been at sea; in which case he shall he eligible till nineteen, 
upon producing a certificate of having sen'ed at sea for as many years or 
months as his age shall at the time of appointment exceed seventeen years. 

No candidate will be appointed who is not of a strong, robust constitution, 
and who does not produce a certificate signed by two practising surgeons, that 
his eye-sight and hearing are perfect; that he is without deformity, and has the 
perfect use of all his limbs; that he has no appearance of a constitutional dis¬ 
position or tendency to disease, and that he docs not appear to have any mental 
or bodily defect whatever to disqualify him for the pilot service. 

Volunteers must proceed to India within three months, or the appointmeuf 
will be forfeited. 

Officers may retire on pension after thirty years’ service, or sooner on medical 
certificate. 


PAT FEB ME.NSEM. 

Co.'ii H% 


Branch pilots. /j60 

Waster, after 12 years’service. 400 

8 „ „ . 300 

4 ' . 320 

„ on appointment. 280 

Mates, after 6 years' service. I'JO 

„ <1 8 „ „ . 170 

if) on appointment. 150 

Seniorfecond mates, after 3 years’ service... 140 

„ „ „ on appoiotmen*... 120 

Junior,iggpnd mates,BRer 3 years’ service... 100 

.. „ on appointment. 80 

Volunteers . 60 


PENSION PEB MENSEM. 

Cu.*ii!U. Co.’iRii. 

Branch pilot. 200 widow 100 

Master. 100 „ .50 

Mates. 60 „ 30 

Second mate and volunftser. 30 „ 15 

Children arc allowed as follons:— 

Boys until 15 years of age. 12 

Girls until 10 years of age. 14 

After 10 till married. 20 

Yo the fund the contributions are as follows- 

Branch pilots. 40 

Master. 20 

Mate. 10 

Seroml mdtc and volunteer. 4 







































EftlOLtMI NTS OF THE HULITARY SERVICE. 
Table of Pay and Allowarces. for a Slonth of Thirty Days 
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PRECEDENCE IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Governor^neral for the time being. 

Deputy-governor of Bengal. 

Governor of Madras. 

Governor of Bombay. 

Governor (or lientenant-govcnior) of Agra. 

Chief-justice of Bengal. 

Bishop of Calcutta. * 

Chief-Justice of Madras. 

Bishop of Madras. 

Chief-justice of Bombay. 

Bishop of Bombay. 

Commander-in-chief in India, when also a mem¬ 
ber of tlie sripreme council. 

Members of the supreme council, according to 
their situation tlicrein., 

Members of council, Bengal, according to tlieir 
situation tl)erein. 

Commander-in-chief at Madras, when also a 
member of couneil. 

Members of council at Madras, according to their 
situation therein. 

Commander-in-chief at Bombay, when also a 
member of council. 

Members of council at Bombay, according to 
their situation therein. 

The puisne judges of the supreme court at Cal¬ 
cutta, according to date. 

The puisne judges of the supreme court at Ma¬ 
dias, according to date. 

The puisne judges of the supreme court at Bom- ' 
bay, according to dale. | 

The recorder of Prince of Wales’ Island. | 

The commander-in-chief in India. _ i 

The commander-in-cliief of her Majesty’s naval I 
forces, and the comniander-in-ciiiel of the j 
army at the several presidencies (not being ; 
commanders-in-chief in India), according to j 
relative rank in tlicir respective services. 

Naval and military officers above the rank of' 
major-general. 


Members of the Sudder Adawlut, according to 
their situation therein. 

Members of the law commission, according to 
their situation therein. 

Civilians of thirty^ge years’ standing. 

Advocatcs-gcncral of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. ^ • 

Major-generals, according to date of commis¬ 
sion. 

Civilians ^f twenty years’ standing. 

Colonels, according to date of commission. 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

Civilians of twelve years’ standing. 

Lieutenant-colonels, according to date of com¬ 
mission. > 

Civilians of eight years’ statiding. 

Majors, according to date of coininissiun. 

Chaplains. 

Civilians of four years’ standing. 

Captains, uceording to date of rommission. 

Civilian.s under four years’ standing. 

Siilialtcrns, acurding tu date of commission. 

All officers not mentioned in the above table, 
wliose rank is regulated by eomparisoii with 
rank in the arrity, to liave the same rank with 
reference to civil seivaiits as is enjoyed by 
military officoi-s of c(|ual grades. 

All other persons who may not be mentioned in 
this tiilile, to take rank according to general 
iiNigc, which is to he explained and determined 
by the governor-general in couneil, in case any 
question sliall arise. 

All ladies to take place neeording to ihe rank 
assigned to ttieir respective hiisliands, willi the 
esceptioii of ladies having precedence in Kng- 
laiid, who .arc to take plae,e according totlu-ir 
several ranks, with reference to such prece¬ 
dence, after the wives of the rnemhers of coun¬ 
cil at the presidencies in India. 


RELATIVE RANK. 


Admirals with generals. 

Vice-admirals witli lieutenant-generals. 
Ucar-odmirals with major-generals. 

Commodore and first ftiptain to eommander-in- 
ebief with brigadier-generals. 

Captains of three years’ post with cidonels. ’ 
Other post-eaptnins with lieutenant-colonels. 
Coirmanders witli majors. 

Lieutenants with captains. 


j Pliysirians-general,surgcons-gencral,and inspcc- 
! tors-general of hospitals, witli brigadier-gene- 
j rals. 

■ Siiperintending-surgeon^ with lieutenont-colo- 
j lids. 

I Senior surgeons with majors. 

I Su’geons with captains. 

, Assistant-surgeons with lieutenants. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THJt UtftJSBAL AND KUSlIjENriAL GOVERNMENTS IN 

INDIA. 

TfinTifii{^lNDiA is divided into the presiaencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
JKeBovrtour at each presidency is assisted and partly controlled by a council 
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of two of the Company’s senior civil servants, apd usually the commander-in-chief of 
the army. The supreme government is vested in the Governor-General of India, 

" and the same council as that for Bengal. The governor-general, under certain 
limits, is invested with extraordinary power, and exercises some of the most im¬ 
portant rights of sovereignty, such as declaring war, making peace, framing 
treaties, to a certain exSefit forgiving criminals, and enacting laws. 

The governor-general’s council consists*of five councillors, the first three or¬ 
dinary councillors are to be chosen from those w’ho have been, or are, servants of 
the Company, and to be appointed by the directors; the fourth to be appointed by 
the directors also, subject to the approbation of the king, but not from among 
East India Company’s servants, and with power to sit and vote in council only 
at meetings for narking laws and regulations. The comnjander-in-chief is not 
necessarily a member, but if appointed is extraordinary, and has precedence after 
the governor-general. 

On all questions of state policy, the governor-general, independent of his 
council, possesses extraordinary powers, and administers accordingly. If the 
council arc dissentient, the members record their objections, which are submitted 
to the governor-general; and if he should still persist in his original opinion, the 
discussion is adjourned for forty-eight hours, when the governor-general may 
proceed to execute* his measures; first assigning his reasons for dissenting from 
the council. The whole of the documents relative to the difference between 
the governor-general and the council, are then transmitted to the Court of 
Directors and Board of Control; and the court have the power, should they 
deem fit, of appointing new members of council to succeed the dissentient ones, 
or of recalling the governor-general. 

The governor-general, when assembling the council of India, at a subordinate 
presidency, sits as president, the governor of such presidency being at such 
council an extraordinary member. The governors of Madras and Bombay arer in¬ 
dependent of local control, but for the sake of unity in foreign transactions, on 
matters of general and internal policy, o* in expending money, tliey are subject 
to the authority of the governor-general. 

Regulations for^he good government of the British possessions in India are 
passed by the governor-general in councilthey immediately become effective, 
but are transmitted home, and subject to the revision of the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control; heretofore ordinances for the government of the pre¬ 
sidency capitals were not valid until published for/ourteen days; and then when 
repstered by the supreme (Royal) court, put in force, subject to a furtheftirdeal 
at home; but these checks excepted, and which may be said to have beeft, to a great 
extent, removed by the new charter, the governor-general in coundl can make 
laws for the regulation of evenherlUlajesty^s supreme courts. Under tins BUj^ieme 
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and legislative government, the executive is gecierally administered in Bengal by 
the respective departments of Revenue; Customs, salt and opium; Trade; 
Military; and Medical;—at Madras three: Revenue; Military; Medical;—' 
and at Bombay by one, viz. : the Secretariate Establishment, with its sub¬ 
divisions into Political and Secret Department; Military, Marine, and Steam 
Department; Territorial and Finance Department t *J udicial Department; 
General and Ecclesiastical Department; Persian Department, ^c. ^c. There 
are at Bombay, Customs and Opium, and Mint Sections, with revenue commis¬ 
sioners, collectors, &c., under the Finance Depattment, and also the Police, and 
some other Subsidiary Departments. These boards, or departments, make reports 
to government; they also receive from their subordinates suggestions, either for 
their own informatiop or for transmission to the governor-general in council; so 
that the local knowledge of the inferior officers is brought under the knowledge 
of the supreme oi presidential governments. The first duty of the govern¬ 
ment in India is that of recording every transaction, whether as chief depart¬ 
ments or as boards; regular habits of business are therefore systematised with 
the checks of supervision. All minutes of proceedings are laid befi)re the govern¬ 
ment monthly, and then transmitted to London. The objection to this is delay; 
but the Court of Directors, in their letter to the Board of Control, 27th of August, 
1829, observes that the government of India may in one word be described as a 
Government of Checks. The court thus judiciously remark :— 

“ Now, whatever may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
expense of delay, and the amount of delay will generally be in proportion to the number 
and efficiency of checks. The correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
governments of India, is conducted with a comprehensiveness and in a detail quite un¬ 
exampled ; every, the minutest proceedings of the local governments, including the whole 
correspondence respecting it which passes between them and their subordinate function* 
aries, is placed on record, and complete copies of the Indian records are sent annually 
to England for the use of the home authorities. The despatches from India are indexes 
to those records, or what a table of contents is to a book, not merely communicating on 
matters'of high interest, or soliciting instructions on important measures in contempla¬ 
tion, but containing summary narratives of all the proceedings of the respective govern¬ 
ments, with particular references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, whe¬ 
ther in the political, revenue, judicial, military, financial, ecclesiastical, or miscellaneous 
departments. In tj^e ordinary course of Indian administration much must always be 
left to the discretion of local governments; and unless upon qiiestlbns of general policy 
and personal cases, it rarely occurs thauinstructions from hence can reach India before 
the time for acting upon them is gone by. This is a necessary consequence of the grent 
distfince bet we^p^t^e two countr ies, the rapid succession of events in India, which ere 
long foreseen, and the importance of tbe 

ruling authorities there acting with promptitude and decistc'.l, and adopting their mea- 
sures^on their own responsibility, to the varying exigencies of the hour. These circum¬ 
stances unavoidably regulate, but do not exclude the controlling authority of the Court of 
Directors. Without defeating the intentions of Parliament, they point out the best and 
indeed the only mode io which these intentions can be practically fulfilled. Although, 
with the exceptions above adverted to, a specific line of conduct cannot o||p be 
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prescribed to the Indian governments, -yet it seeps to indicate any other rather than a 
state of irresponsibility, that the proceedings oT those governments are reported with 
fidelity, examined with care, and commented upon with freedom by the home autho¬ 
rities ; nor can the judgments passed by the court be deemed useless whilst, though they 
have immediate reference to past transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the 
future guidance of their servants abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local go¬ 
vernments, that their proceedings will always undergo this revision, operates as a salu¬ 
tary check upon its condact in India, and the practice of replying to letters from thence 
paragraph by paragraph is a security against hgbitual remissness or accidental oversight 
on the part of the *couM, or their servants at home. From a perusal of the Indian 
records, the court also obtain an insight into the conduct and qualifications of their 
servants, which enables them to jqdge of their respective merits, and to make a proper 
selection of members of council. The duties of territorial secretary, in one branch, cor¬ 
respond in a great measure with those of the chancellor of the exchequer in this country; 
he manges the whole financial business of the government, in concert with the 
accountant-general; but the secretary is the chief officer of the government in that de¬ 
partment ; moreovef, he has the management of the territorial rt^enue, and the revenue 
derived from salt and opium, and he conducts the correspondence of government with 
the three boards of revenue in the upper, lower, and central provinces respectively. 

“ In relation to the board of revenue, he is merely the ministerial officer of the go¬ 
vernment; he is not a responsible officer, and has no direct power over the board of 
revenue. 

“ If any increase of charge were proposed by any of the board of revenue, or by any 
person acting under them, that proposal for increase is submitted to the territorial secre¬ 
tary before it is acquiesced in and sanctioned by government—he is the person always 
addressed. The boards of revenue have the power of writing directly to the governor- 
general in council; but that it is a mere matter of form, for such letter goes equally through 
the office of the territorial secretary, and is submitted by him to the governor-general in 
council. 

“ The territorial secretary offers his opinion upon the admissibility of any new charge 
proposed. He has no right or power to do so, but he is generally called upon to do so. 
The secretaries are in the habit of giving in papers called memoranda. As the governor- 
general, or members of council, lay minutes before the council board, so the secretaries, 
whenever they have any suggestion to make, submit what are called memoranda. 

“ One of the members of the council is nominally President of the Board of Revenue; 
he performs no duties. 

“The duties of the territorial and judicial departments as regard the judicial depart¬ 
ment are quite distinct departments. There are two secretaries; the judicial secretary 
is quite independent of the territorial; he conducts the correspondence of the govern¬ 
ment with the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut; they are the chief criminal 
and civil courts. 

“ The police is under his direction, at least all the correspondence of government on 
the subject of the police is conducted by him. Like the territorial secretary, he is not 
a substantive officer, only a ministerial functionary of the government He writes always 
in the name of the gdVernment; his letters always begin with words to this effect, ‘ I 
ant directed by the governor-general in council to inform you and this holds good with 
regard to all other secretaries. 

“ The business of a collector in the lower provinces is the receipt of revenue ; {he 
conduct of public sales, in the event of any defalcation on the part of any landed pro¬ 
prietor who is responsible for any portion of the revenut^ 

“ There being a permanent settlement of the land revenue in those provinces, he has 
not much to do directly with the collection of the revenue; but he has a great number 
of other duties, as the management of wards’ estates (minors’ estates); for the Board of^ 
Revenue is also a court of wards. 

“ He exercises judicial ffinctions ia what are called summary ^ts, arishig from dis- 

VOL. IV. 4 H 
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putes between landlord and tenant, between zemindar and ryot. That is, in disputes 
connected with the administration of the revenue. 

“ With reference to the extent in which he decides suits. The suits are summary 
suits ; they are not conducted with the formality of regular suits; they are instituted 
originally in the courts of law, and are referred by the judge to the collector for deci¬ 
sion ; they are of a particular description ; they are not conducted with the roniiaiity of 
regular law suits; there is a particular process laid down by the mgulations for them. 

It is indirectly in the nature of a reference; it is a clains of the zemindar on the 
ryot for rent, which the ryot disputes or denies ; an<l it is referred to the collector, as 
a summary suit, under particular rcgulatrons. . • 

“ All the instances in which he exercises judicial power are referred to him by the 
court, as far as regards the summary suits referred to : but there are also investigations 
which partake largely of judicial inquiries, which lie conducts independently of the 
courts, as, for instance, where landholders in coparceny have petitioned to have their 
estates divided, and to become separately responsible to government. Such divisions 
are called butwarahs. 

“ The revenue collected remains in the custody of a native treasiiTer, who gives heavy 
security, and who is to a great degree independent of the collector. Security is given to 
the government through the collector ; but the board of revenue see that it is sufficient, 
and the collector is also responsible.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN INDIA. 

The civil law is administered according to the religious 'code of the party, 
whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. A commission has been issued to examine 
into the variety of the civil laws existing in the various provinces, and to endeavour 
to codify them into a general system. The criminal law in India is the Maho- 
medan code, in which mutilations of the limbs and flagellations to death are not 
unfrequently ordained; these are commuted by us for imprisonment, &c., and it 
will be seen in the section on gaols how crime has been diminished in India. 
There are in the Company’s courts three grades of European judges, the district, 
the provincial, and the judges of the Sudder Court (there are also magistrates, 
who exercise civil jurisdiction under special appointments, and the registrars try, 
and decide causes referred to them by the judge of the district). The native 
judges arc divided into two classes, 1st., Moomiffs, of whom there are several 
stationed in the inferior of every district; and 2ndly, Sudder Aumeems, established 
at the same station with the European judge. Native judges of any sect can try 
causes as far as 1000 rupees, and the amount may be increased at the recommen^- 
tion of the European judge to 5000 rupees; this permission has been granted in 
very many cases, and the decisions have been extremely satisfactory. An appeal 
liesfcom the district native judges to the district European judge, from the latter 
to the high court of Sudder Adawlut at Calcutta,^ Madras, or Bombay, and from 
*^11161106 to the queen in council in England, but not for a less sum than 10,000 
rupees, or 1000/. sterling. 
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In the Bengal presidency, fon instance, t^ere is first a high court of appeal, 
termed the “ Sadder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut,” or chief civil and cri- 
^ minal court. The functions of this court are cognizance of civil, criminal, and 
police matters; the remission or mitigation of punishment when the sentence 
of the law oflBcers is.undaly severe, co-revision previous to the execution of any 
sentence of death, traasportation, or perpetual imprisonment, arbitration where 
the provincial judges differ from their law officers ; revisions of the proceedings 
of any of the courts, with power to suspend provincial judges ; it may direct 
suits for property exceeding .'ipoo/. in value, to be originally tried before it; it 
may admit second or special appeals from the inferior courts, and its construction 
of the government regulations is final. The chief justice has 6000/. a year, and 
the three puisne judges .'5000/. each. 

The second degree of courts are the provincial courts of appeal, with a 
chief and puisne judge to each. They have no criminal jurisdiction; try 
suits exceeding 5000 rupees in value, if the plaintiff (Tesire their decision 
(h(! may prefer it before the Zillah judge, if the value do not exceed 10,000 
rupees), appeals lie from the Zillah courts, and are final unless in cases of special 
appeal. 

For the Bengal presidency there are numerous commissioners of circuit, who 
combine revenue with judicial functions. They hold sessions of gaol delivery at 
least twice in each year at the different Zillah and city stations. The direction 
and control of the magistrates, revenue officers, and police are vested in them. 
The salary of each commissioner is, or was, 4000/. a-year. 

The Zillah Courts of Bengal have a judge, magistrate, and registrar; in some 
less extensive, the duties of judge and magistrate are conjoined, or the duties 
of magistrate and registrar. 

These courts have cognizance of affrays, thefts, burglaries, &c., when not of 
an aggravated character, and power to the extent of two years’ imprisonment; 
commit persons charged with heinous offences for trial before the commissioners of 
circuit; try original suits to the value of a^out 20,000 rupees; decide appeals from 
registrars (i. e. causes not exceeding 500 rupees in value), Sudder Aumeems 
(native judges) an^ Moonsiffs ; and by a regulation of 1832^(for the expedition 
of criminal justice), three Zillah judges may be invested with power by the 
governor-general to hold sessions and goal ifelivery. 

These courts have authority over the police, and the judges are enjoined to 
visit the gaols at least once a week. 

Another and extensive set of Zillah and city courts have been established 
with native judges of every olass, caste, or persuasion, found qualified for the 
duties enjoined them, to w'hom liberal salaries have been granted, and by m 
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more recent regulation, native assessors sit on the bench with the European 
judges. 

Tlie courtaof judicature similar to the foregoing in the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, and in the North-West Provinces are modified by local usages ; in 
some parts there are punchayets (native juries) of arbitration and of civil and 
criminal procedure ; in others, native assessors in civil aial criminal matters. 

In the administration of civil justice the objects of the East India govern¬ 
ment have been that it should be pure in its source, speedy in execution, and 
inexpensive in practice ; in criminal justice the objects have been to prevent 
crime, and to promote the reformation of the criminal. 

Laws and Regulaiions. —In pursuance of the direction, and by virtue of the 
powers given by the ^ 47th section of the Act of the 3rd and 4th William IV., 
chap. 85, the Court of Directors of the East India Company, with the appro¬ 
bation of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, ordain as follow;— 

1. “Copies of all laws and regulations shall be communicated to the several func¬ 
tionaries appointed to carry them into effect, and shall be preserved in all courts of 
Justice, and there be open to the inspection of all persons. 

2. “ All laws'and regulations shall be translated into the several native languages 
most commonly Apoken, and printed and sold at a low price. 

3. “ The governments of the several presidencies will make such a distribution of 
copies of the laws and regulations so to be sold as may bring them most conveniently 
within the reach of all persons, and will notify in a public manner where such copies 
may be procured. 

4. “ The governments will likewise, on the passing of any law and regulation, pub¬ 
lish the title of it, and an abstract of its contents, in the gazettes and such other news¬ 
papers as are most generally circul.ited. 

Authentijication of Laws awl llegulalions .— 1. The original copy of all laws and 
legulations shall be signed by the members of the legislative council by whom the^ 
shall be passed, and such copy shall be preserved in the archives of the government 
of India. 

2. “ Such copies only of the several laws and regulations hereafter passed as shall be 
printed at the government press shall be admitted as evidence in courts of justice. 
Such copies so printed shall bear in the title-page fac-similes of the signatures of the 
members of roiincil by whom the several laws and regulations may have been reS))ec- 
tively passed.” ^ 

There is a supreme court at each presidency, with a chief and two puisne 
judges at Calcutta^ and a chief and one puisne judge at eacl’ of the other pre¬ 
sidencies. A master in equity, registrar, and attorneys and barristers admitted 
to practise, at the discretion of the judges. At Calcutta there is a Hindoo 
and a Mahomedan law officer attached t'> the supreme court. The jurisdiction 
of this couit extends over the .presidency, with certain exceptions, and the courts 
claim'jurisdiction in certain cases beyond the presidency; such claims have, 
however, been viewed with jealott.sy. The salaries'of the judges of supreme court 
arc, Bengal, chief, 8000/.; Puisne, 6000/.; Madras, chief, 60,000 rupees; Puisjic, 
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50,000 rupees; Bombay, chief, 60,000 nipeee; puisne, 50,000 rupees. Trial by 
jury in criminal matters, not in civil; natives are eligible as petty and grand 
jurors; proceedings are in English, with the aid of interpreters, and in general 
the civil laws of England are applied. There are at Calcutta and Bombay courts 
of requests, for the recovery of small debts, the recorders of which are Europeans. 

The police in Bengdl are divided into stations with a native officer, native 
registrar, petty officer,^and from twenty to thirty policemen well armed. In each 
district there are numerous stations, making altogether in lower Bengal above 
500, and in the upper, or western provinces, above 400. Every village has also 
its own watchman, armed and paid by the village, and as there are above 160,000 
villages in lower Bengal, there is, therefore, a force of about 160,000 men added 
to the governmenj establishment. In some parts of Cental India, each ;jjjinage 
has a petty officer, whose duty it is to apprehend thieves, or when he Hoct’s them 
to a village, to intrust the arrest to the police of that village.' 

The bead officer at each station receives criminal charges, holds inquests, for¬ 
wards accused persons with their prosecutors and witnesses to the Zillah magis¬ 
trate, uses every exertion for the apprehension of criminals and the preservation 
of the peace in his district, and regularly reports all proceedings to the Europetm 
magistrate from whom he receives orders. The village police, yrith the village 
corporation officers, that is, the barber, schoolmaster, accountant, waterman, 
measurer, &c., land agents. Zemindars, &c., are all required to give immediate 
information of crime committed within their municipalities, and to aid in the 
apprehension of offenders. There is a mounted police and a rivtr police, both 
commanded by native officers. 

* The police officers are furnished with brief, clear instructions.' The best of 
the native laws have been retained, and a practical and generally equitable system 
constitutes the police law and practice. The general system of police in India, 
is thus detailed in the evidence before parliament:— 

“ The lowest police officer is the village watcher. There are several In the village 
who perform the lower offices. They are under the control of the head of the village ; 
the head of the village is under the control of the Tehsildar, who is a native collector of 
revenue ; the Tehsildar is under the magistrate, who is tlie collector. The village 
watchers are reninnerated by a small quantity of grain from the produce of the village, 
and from certain feeffrom the inhabitants; and the head of the viflage has also similar 
allowances, to a greater extent. The Tehsildar is a stipendiary officer of the government, 
employed in the collection of the revenue. There are police officers appointed to towns, 
called Aumeems of police, who have a jurisdiction also beyond those towns; and there 
are officers called Cutwals, a kind of iiigli constables, resident chiefly in market towns. 
There are, in some districts, paid police; and there^were formeiiy various classes of 
native peons, under diflereut denominations, many of whom have of late years bsen dis¬ 
missed as unnecessary.” 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY' ESTABLISHMENTS IN INDIA. 

Bengal and Agra Civil Establishmeff 

The supreme council of India c«nsists of the GovernoErgeneral of India, 
who is also governor of the presidency of Fort William; the commander-in-chief 
of the army, when not governor-general, is an extraordinary member ; the first, 
second, third, and fourth ordinary members ; with a provisional member to fill a 
vacancy, i 

" j^pvernors/ o( the other presidencies, when the suprpme council shall 
assemBiis t’itliin their territory, are also extraordinary members. 

Secretaries to tfCe Government of India. —^'I'he home department, finance 
department, foreign department, and military dcpaitment, have eaeh a secretary 
and under-secretary. 

For the North-Western Provinces there is a lieutenant-governor, secretary, 
and assistant-secretary. 

For the government of Bengal there is a secretary and two under-secretaries. 

On the personal staff of the governor-general there is a* private secretary, 
military secretarj', surgeon, five aides-de-camp, two extra aides-de-camp, and 
several honoraiy aides-de-camp. 

Civil Servants in Bengal and Agra. —The following abbreviations are used 
in the annexed lists:—Coll., collector; com., commissioner; jud., judge; mag., 
magistrate; agt., agent; sup., superintendent; sec., secretary; prin., principal* 
dep.. deputy; sen., senior; asst.,assistant; spl., special; jt,joint; sub., subor¬ 
dinate; hd., head; ex., extra; adl, additional; civ., civil; scs., sessions; rev., 
revenue; civc.,circuit; f., furlough. 

First Class. —Salt agt., Hidgelee; civil auditor ; civ. and sess. jud., Agra; 
adl. jud., Tirhoot; export warehousebeeper; com. rev. and circ. Allahabad; 
accountant-general; coll. Nuddeah; member of sudder board rev. pres.; jud. 
sadder dewannj aud nizamut adawlut pres.; civ. and sess. jud., Hoogley ; civ. 
and sess. iud. Patna; jud. sudder dewanny and nizamut adawlut, Agra; jud. 
sudder deiwanny and nizamut adawlut pres. 

•Secorsd Class. —Mag. and coll., Azimghur; temp. jud. sudder dewanny and 
nizamut adawlut pres.; civ. s^d sess. jud. Meerut; civ. and sess. jud. Sebarun- 
poremag. and coll. Allyghur; sudder board of rev. Agra ; civ. and sess. jud., 
Nudder; com. rev. and circ. Bhaugulpore ; salt agent; sec. to govt. Tumlook ; 
spl. com. Cuttack ; civ. and sess. jud. Furruckabad; sess. jud.Tirhoot; civ. and 
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sess. jud. Rajeshye ; mag. and ooll. Boolui^dshebur ; com. rev. and circ. Rohil- 
cund; civ. and sess. jud. Dacca; sec. to govt.; sec. sudder board pres.; sup. police, 
Lower Prov.; com. rev. and circ. Jessore; jud. sudder dewanny, &c., Agra; sec. 
to govt.; com. rev. Dacca ; com. rev. and circ. Meerut; civ. and sess. jud. E. 
Burdwan; temp. ju4. sudder dewanny and nizamut adawlut pres.; civ. and sess, 
jud. Dinagepore ; mag. and coll. Panneeput; sec. govt.; resident, Indore; coll. 
Calcutta; coll, and sess. jud. Sarun; reg. «udder dewanny and nizamut adawlut 
pres.; coll, and sess, jud. (rhazeepore; com. rev. and circ. Moorshedabad; board 
of customs, salt and opium; civ. and sess. jud. Delhi; coll.and sess. jud. Banda; 
sudder board rev. pres.; coll, and sess. jud.; com. Kumaon, Futtebpore; mem. 
of council; com. rev. and circ. Delhi; mem. of council; com. rev. and circ. Kut- 
tack; sp. com. M^oorsbedabad ; civ. and sess. jud. BenareS; opium i^ehar; 
civ. and sess. jud. Mirzapore; sup. stamps, Calcutta, and dep. secyaifrtrd, salt 
and opium ; salt agt. Jessore; sup. Abkaree rev.; coll, customs, Allahabad, chief 
mag. Calcutta; coll, and sess. jud. Gorruckpore ; civ. and'sess. Pumeah ; com. 
rev. and circ. Patna. 

Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund. —Under the regulations of this fund, to 
which the subscribers must contribute four per cent of salary, and every other 
public emolument, except compensation for travelling expenses; nine members 
of the civil servied, who have not been dismissed, but have served twenty-five, 
and actually resided twenty-two years in India, are entitled to retire upon an 
annuity of 1000/. per annum, payable to the date of decease, provided they 
actually resign the service, and that in each case the contributions of the party 
amount to one-half the value of such annuity on his life, or that he pays over to 
the institution, when retiring, a sum equal to the deficiency. If the deficiency 
be not pt^id, the individual is only entitled to an annuity diminished in propor¬ 
tion. The senior members on the gradation list have, in each year, the option 
of accepting or refusing the retirement; and when a person who has served, the 
requisite period resigns the service before the option of an annuity devolves 
upon him, he is still entitled to the same^when his turn has arrived. 

Civil servants who have not completed the full period of twenty-two years’ 
residence, and twenty-five years’ service in India, but are compelled to retire from 
illness, are entitled, out of the unclaimed annuities of any year, and before any 
olher appropriation is made, to receive as follows, viz.:—If they have not com¬ 
pleted ten years’ residence, a donation of 500/. If they have completed a yesi- 
dence of ten, but not more than fifteen years, an annuity of 250/. per annum, on 
payment, subscriptions included, of a sum amounting to one-half thft value 
thereof. If they have completed fifteen years, an annuity of 500/. per annum 
on the same terms. 
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Bengal Civil jPwnrf.—This fund* provides for the widows and children of 
members who die without leaving sufficient provision for their families, provided 
they contribute as follows, viz.:—If salary and other public allowances do not 
exceed 1000 Company’s rupees per mensem, 10 Company’s rupees per mensem ; 
if exceeding 1000 Company’s rupees, and not above 2000. Company’s rupees, 
20 Company’s rupees ; if exceeding 2000 Company’s ’rupees, and not above 
3000 Company’s rupees, 30 Company’s rupees; if exceeding 3000 Company’s 
rupees, and not above 4000 Company’s rupees, 40 Company’s rupees; if ex¬ 
ceeding 4000 Company’s rupees, 50 Company’s rupees per mensem. When the 
annual income of the fund is less than its expenditure, the deficiency is made 
up, by assessing all subscribers in proportion to their allowances. 

If.-o J't^^icriber wfio has served twenty-two years in Indi^ retires from the 
service,'^ tiiaving served ten years in India retires from iU-hcalth, and has con¬ 
tributed by previousT"payments, including interest, or by a further donation, the 
sum of 25,000 Company’s rupees, he entitles his family to the benefits of the 
institution; but the family of a member who has been dismissed the service has 
no interest in the fund. When a subscriber discontinues his subscription for one 
entire year, he is considered to have withdrawn altogether. No family can 
receive more from this fund than 600/. per annum. 

Widows. —A widow whose income, however derived, doe5 not exceed 100/. 
per annum, is entitled to as much as will make her income 400/, per annum. 
When her income, pension included, exceeds 400/. per annum, to a pension 
reduced as much as her income exceeds the latter sum; and when the income, 
exclusive of pension, exceeds 400/. per annum, the pension ceases altogether. 
For every ten pounds sterling per annum allowed in England, the recipients of 
this fund are entitled to be paid ten rupees per mensem while resident in India. 
If a widow marries, her pension ceases during coverture, but may be renewed on 
again becoming a widow, subject to the preceding conditions. 

Children. —Children are entitled as follows, viz.:—Till five years of age, to 
an annual payment of 30/.; from five to eight, of 60/.; from eight to eleven, of 
80/. ; and, after eleven, of lOO/. While the child remains in India, 30 Com¬ 
pany’s rupees per ^pensem are considered equal to 30/. per^annum; 40 Com¬ 
pany’s rupees to 60/.; 50 Company’s rupees to 80/.; and 60 Company’s rupees 
to 100/. The payments to female children cease on marriage, and to males on 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, or being settled in any profession or em¬ 
ployment, whichever first happens; or sooner, should they, whether male or 
female^ obtain, by bequest or otherwise, sufficient to afford the payments already 
specified; ibut where the amount is insufilcient for* such purpose, the fund is to 
fnrovide the deficiency. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 

Supreme Court of- fu'fkature .—Chief justice, first puisne justice, and second 
puisne justice. 

The East India^Cotjipany’s law officers sre the advocate-general, the standing 
counsel, and solicitor. 

Officers of the Court. —SheriflF; deputy-sheriff; master in equity, accountant- 
general, and examiner; taxing officer; clerk of the crown, prothonotary, and 
clerk of the papers ; registrar ecclesiastical side ; coroner; receiver, record- 
keeper, and sworn clerk; attorney for paupers; sealer and clerk to,se ’ ,uisne 
.iustice; clerk to grand jury; chief interpreter and translator; clei’i^To chief 
justice ; clerk to first puisne justice; crier, keeper, and appqptor; about sixteen 
advocates being barristers, and numerous attorneys. 

A commissary, registrar, and marshal of the Vicc-Admirallj Court. Advo¬ 
cates and attorneys of the Supreme Court are advocates and proctors in this 
court. 

Insoloent Debtors Court .—The judges of the Supreme Court preside, with an 
examiner and common assignee, chief clerk, and special assignee. 

Police Office .—Chief magistrate, and superintendent of police. 

The civil servants of the Company, dispersed all over India, are, alphabetically, 
agents, auditors, collectors of revenue, commissioners, judges, magistrates, 
superintendents, secretaries, clerks. These are divided into first, cecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, and they have also their gradations of principal, 
head-deputy, assistants, special, joint, subordinate, extra, addition^; and also 
M'ith respect to land, the terms of sessional, council, sudder duwanny, nizamut 
adawlut. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Church of England Establishment .—The Lord Bishop 
or Metropolitan of India, the archdeacdti, and about twenty chaplains, and 
thirty-six assistant chaplains, dispersed in various states in India. There are 
also ministers of thewOhurch of Scotland at Calcutta. • 

^Madras Civil Establishment .—The civil, administration of this presidency 
consists of the governor, with his council of first, second, and a provisional mem¬ 
ber. The chief secretary, who is also secretary in revenue and product depart¬ 
ment, secretary of civil department, secretary and •deputy secretary of .military 
department; private and military secretary, and three aides-de-camp txf the 
governor, with six classes of revenue and other civil officers dispersed* over the 
presidency. 

VOL. IV. ’ 4 1 
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There is a civil annuity fund regulated on the same principle as at Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Madras Law Department .—Chief and puisne justices of the supreme court- 
are the advocate-general, solicitor, sheriff, and deputy sheriff, master in equity, 
accountant-general, nrothonotary, and registrar, deputy ditto, clerk of the crown, 
clerk to the grand jnry and examiner, coroner counsel .apd attorney for paupers, 
sealer, French, Pewtuguese, American, and Dutch interprej.crs, clerk to chief 
justice, and advocates, attorneys, notaries, &c.; commissary of vice-admiralty 
court, with registrar and marshal; insolvent debtors’court, in which the judges 
of supreme court preside, with examiner, common assignee, and clerk. The 
police is under thelsuperintcndence of a chief magistrate. 

Madras Kcclesjastical EslabUshmetU .—Bishop of Madras, archdeacon and 
registrar, with about twelve chaplains, and eighteen assistant chaplains. There 
are two minister^ of the Church of Scotland. 

Bombay Civil Establishment. —Governor, chief, and first and second ordinary 
members of council, and provisional members to fill vacancies. Chief secretary, 
who is secretary in secret and political departments, secretary of judicial and gene¬ 
ral departments, secretary of revenue and finance, and secretary of military and 
naval departments, with private and military secretary, surgcoti, and two aides-de- 
camp of the governor. There are also six classes of civil serSants. 

The civil aiimuity fund is regulated as at Bengal and Madias. 

The law ^epartment consists of the supreme couit, with chief justice and 
puisne judges advocate-general, solicitor, sheriff, and deputy, master in equity, 
accountant ge;nei al, prothonotary, and registrar, ecclesiastical registrar, clerk of the 
crown, clerk of small cause"', attorney for paupers, scaler, coroner, chief inter¬ 
preter, crier, advocates, solicitor, &c. In the insolvent debtors’ court, the 
judges of tme supreme court preside, having an examiner and common assignee 
and clerk. | The Poi.ick is under a chief magistrate and supeiintendent. The 
Ecci.KSiAst'TicAL Estahlisumknt is under a bishop, archdeacon, and registrar, 
with abouft twelve chaplains, and abqut sixteen assistant chaplains. There are 
two ministers of the Church of Scotland. 


STATIStJcS ok TilE AUMLMSTRATION OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN BRl- 
Tis|tl INDIA FROM 1841 TO 1844, BOTH INCLUSIVE, CONDENSED FROM 
Till,; OFFICIAL RETURNS, PREPAREI>BY LIF.UT.-COLONEL W. II. SYKES, F.R.S. 

6’iV^i7 Justice: Bengal Government .—Tltetotal number of appealable cases in 
the pii^inffipal Sudder Anieens courts in the four "years under review was 31,368, 
and t?'ie number absolutely appealed was 6080, or 19-4 per cent. The reversals 
are n ot distinguished from the modifications* but the two together amounted to 
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2381, or 7’6 P®r of the total appealaljle cases, but more than 30 per cent 
of the cases appealed. It is a defect that the reversals are'not shown separately. 
In the Sudder Ameens courts the total number of cases appealable in four years 
was 11,818, and of this number 5320 were appealed, or 45 per cent. The num¬ 
ber modified and reversed was 1732 or 14-6 per cent of the appealable cases, but 
more than 32 per cen# df the cases appealed. In the Moonsiifs courts the total 
number of appealable^cascs in the four years was 243,267 cases, of which 40,404 
were appealed, or 16 6 per cent, 1.3,01.3 of these cases were reversed or modified, 
being 5‘8 per cent of the appealable cases, but 32 per cent of the cases appealed. 
The amount of appeals and reversals far exceed those in the native courts in 
Bombay. 

The amount qF property in litigation in the first two jears was nearly eight 
millions ^ng. In 184.‘> it fell to about 5,680,000/. and in 1844 to 3,000,000/. 
sterling, * 

Tlie very small number of suits connected with caste and religion speaks 
favourably for the harmony with which the different tribes and sects live in juxta¬ 
position. 
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V.—Sdddeb Dewanny Adawlut. 
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VI. —Appellate Jurisdiction over the several Classes Native Judges. 
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VIL— Average Purationof a Suit before the sovoraJ Tribunals, according to the Average 
Number of Decisions during the la.st Five Years. 
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VIII.— Total Value of the Regular Suits Depending at the end of the Year. 
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CIVIL JUSTICE : AGRA GOVERNMENT OF NORIH-WEST PROVINCES. 

From the returns available, the business of the courts of the Agra govern¬ 
ment is satisfactory. , In the courts of the European judges, the principal 
sudder anieens, and those of the moonsjjfs, the current business of the year 
appears to have been ^ot thVough and arrear diminished. In the highest Appel¬ 
late Court a slight increase of arrears took place in the years 1843 and 1844, and 
in the courts of the sudder ameens less activity is maijifested than in any of the 
others, the current business of the year not being got through. Considerable 
improvement, however, hud taken place in shortening the duration of suits in all 
the couits; from seven months and thirtec'i and a half days, in the sudder or 
highest court of appeal, in 1842, to six montlis and eighteen and a half days in 
1844 ; and very remarkably so in the courts of the European judges, from seven 
months and three days in 1842, to four months and sixteen days in 1844. Cases 
occupied about the same time in the principal sudder ameens courts during the 
years under review, but the suits were comparatively of short duration. The 
sudder ameens, from not getting through the current business of the year, do 
not figure favouraWy in comparison with the other judges, the average duration 
of their suits having increased from four months and five days to four months 
and sixteen days. The moonsilTs reduced the duration of a suit from three 
months and one day, in 1842, to two months an.^i twenty-one days, in 1844. It 
may be remarked, very much to the credit of all the courts, European and native, 
that the duration of a suit with them is considerably less than in the courts of 
Bengal, in the highest court of appeal, the sudder, to half the time even. 

The appeal cases from the several courts are only shown for the native courts 
for 1843 and 1844. The principal sudder ameens had 9859 cases appealable, 
and of this number 1724 were appealed, or 17| per cent. Of these were modified 
or reversed 832, or 8’4 per cent of the tojjal cases tried, but amounting to forty- 
eight per cent of the cases appealed. The sudder ameens had 6168 appealable 
cases, and 1772 were appealed, or 28'7 percent; 603 were modified or reversed, 
being 9'7 per cent of the whole number of cases, and thirty-four per cent of the 
appealed cases. The moonsiflFs had 71,826 appealable cases; of these 11,035 
were appealed, or 15‘3 per cent, 3919 were modified or reversed, being 5‘4,per 
cent of the whole number of cases, and thirty-five per cent of those appealed 
The moonsilFs, therefore, have the advantage over ftie other native judges is their 
decisions being less questioned. The value of the property in dispute in the 
respective years was 1,637,941/., and 1,057,260/., and 1,442,861/. 
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L— Original Suits on*the Files of the Moonsiffs Courts. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


number. 

number. 
)4,6G0 
Gti,703 1 

numiH'r. 

5«.323 

number. 

12,441 

.W,484 




3,»S3 J 

53,Ti!) 
i;),ri8l 1 

4,729 

62,883 

12,441 

2,021 

atum 

12.038 


Depeiidine. lat of January, lH43. 


11.—SuDSEK Ameens. 


SUITS.* 

IH-Il 

1842 

1 

1H4» j 1844 

Dopeuditig, Ut of January, l84*^.->Origiual.| 

number. 

' i 

' iiuiiiher. i 
773 1 

3,ir»2 j 

1 iminber. 

[ 1.0G2 

1 4,545 

11 umber. 

894 

2.041 

Transferred.I 

Pir«poaed of.| 

Depeiidiinr, Ut of J.unary, |8l3. 


., i 

77 i 383 1 131 

2.8r.O 4,109 , 2,i;o 

ip.ri ! 1,113 i 934 


III. —Principal Sudder Ameens. 


SUITS. 


Dfpendifig, Ut uf Jaojuary, IM’i.. 


{ Original* 
Appeal •• 
r Origmal. 
\ ApjHial... 


Traasferi'cd to other coorte. 

DUpoicd of*... 

depending, UtofdaHuary, 1843.. 


\ Original. 

Appeal..- 
4 Original . 
i Appeal .. 
rOnginal*. 
\ App<Ml... 


1 

1KI3 

IsM 

1841 

1 tiiiniher. 

iiiiiiiber. 

liiintber. 

1711 

1.(00 

1164 

<•71 

375 

512 

3778 

2767 

2H(I7 

270.1 

32<;:» 

3237 

;.IK 

208 

110 

;i4 

45 

237 

fWMI 

27S.5 

2878 

2700 

3083 

29(P2 

13!8( 

1194 

!'?.S 

373 

.512 

1119 


IV^—Judges. 


SUITS. 


1.1 of Aannary,lS4t.. 

*ami«oa.;. 

I 

Transferred to otb er courts... 

IHspotod of.. 

l>epeuding, l«t utf Januarj:. 1843.. 


rtingmai. 
\ Appeal. 

I Original, 
i Appeal., 
j Oiiginal 
/ Anneal . 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

i number. 

nuiDlirr. 

number. 

number. 

1 

12 

17 

11 

1 

3262 

3007 

2287 

1 

8.593 

mu 

3104 

i 

7500 

7198 

IHitm 

1 

8-193 

9939 

4072 


2743 

338.1 

3U61 

1 

33 

31 

17 

' 

** 

3073 

4.503 

4397 


17 

U 

4 

.. 

3007 

. 2287 

1094 


V. —Sudder Dewauny Adawlut. 


SUITS. 

' 1841 

1842 

1 

1843 1 

1844 

k 

number. 

number. 

139 

ti umber. 

113 

number* 

120 

334 


•• 

iSd 

180 



120 

*.il 

118 



62 

62 

122 

liepeiiding, of December... 

•• 

113 

139 

133 
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VI.— Descbiption of Original Suits. 


SUITS. 

1841 

IMS 

1813 

1844 


Dumber. 

number. 

13.802 

number. 

10,3.34 

number. 

16^383 





43,739 

78 

40.779 

r>5 

44,779 

53 





(i.33 

761 

714 




• • 


VII.— Avebage Duration of a Suit before the several Tribunals. 



VIII.— Total Value of the Regular Suits Depending at th* end of the Year. 


T R 1 II U N A L S. 

1841 

1842 ! 1843 

1844 

Befitre theSmldor Ada whit Appeals. 

Otlier CouitR.—Oripnnl..... 

AppeAU... 

Totai..... 

rupees. 

rupees, j rupee’s. 

1,4I».9IK 1 I,.33.\742 

l3.9H<i,7in 1 (i.OtO.978 

978,770 ! 2,425,880 

rupees. 

2,071,309 

9,501,309 

2.795,875 


Ifi,.370.4I3 10,672,800 

14,428,013 


IX.— Appellate Jurisdiction over the several Classes of Native Judges. 


C A .S E S. 

PriDcipal Suddei Amriiua. 

- , 1 

1K4I ; lH4i! : 181.1 ' 1844 

Sudder Amecus. 

Moonsiffs. 

1841 1842 

1843 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1843 j 1844 

MndiOed or Reverned. 

jNo. j No. 1 No. ' No. 

.. i .. 14,941 :4.918 

.. .. 9;| 750 

.. ! ,W5 ■ f.23 

.. i .. 475 1 357 

No. 1 No. 

:: i ;; 

No, 

2,991 

9.37 

570 

287 

No. 

3,177 

805 

502 

310 

No. 

• • 

No. 

No. 1 No. 
35,078 .30,748 
.5,419 9,02(1 
3,2(V4 3,.5:m 
2,076j 1,844 


CIVIL JUSTICK; MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 

The European provincial courts were abolished in 1842, and tlu^ following is 
the jurisdiction of the courts as now constituted under the Madras ,government. 
The Village Moonsilfs exercise jurisdiction to the amount of ten rupees (1/.) with¬ 
out institution fee or appeal. The District Moonsiffs to the ext.ent of 1000 
rupees (100/.), with fees and appeal. The Sudder Ameens in reference to the 
extent of 2500 rupees (250/.). The European Registers to the exteVit of 3000 
rupees (300/). The Principal Sudder Ameens Natives), and Assiskants^ and 
Auxiliary Judges (Europeans)^to the extent of 6000 rupees (500/.). '^he Ziliah 
Courts have power to a greater extent. Appeals exist from all thes^ courts ta. 
the Supreme or Sudder Court. Fyom the character of the returns aboV'C noticed 
I cannot enter into details or contrasts, and whether the several courts have or^ 
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have not got through their annual o^ginal and appeal business I cannot tell, for 
the numbers depending at the commencement of each year arc nowhere given. 
If Table V. be intended to show the amount of business done respectively by the 
European judges and by the native judges for the years 1841 and 1842, then all 
the tribunals determined 133,280 suits ; the European tribynals 3830, and the 
native 129,450; the former performing 2.87 per cent of* liie business, and the 
latter 97*13 per cent. 


I.— Orioinai. Suits on the Files of the Village Moonsiifs Courts. 


SUITS. 

IB41 

1849 

1613 

1644 


1 

1 * 

1 


pnouf- 

2 

1 

3 


tiutober. 


number. 



aumber. 

aumber 

number. 

I»8titutc4. 

t 1634 


1605 

1 2256 


...a 

2530 


^Oo the zariita...... 

754 

1 963 


1 795 

750 

.... 

705 


1 Oa admiiMiion of do- 









Decided J fendMDts.../ 

394 

M 1 


211 

2f>9 

.... 

196 


1 By default.. 

. .... 

! M3 


711 

4f;i 

.... 

.556 


. 

406 

046 j 


; 59H 

524 

.... 

700 


Total.. 

I.MI 1 

2219 

2379 1 

331S 1 

1940 


2215 


Depending . 

1»J7 1 

1K02 

UT'J 1 

I3(l'.l 1 

1193 


1(>63 



II.— Origisai, Suits before the Di.strict MooiisiiTs. 


SUITS. 

1641 

1642 


1844 

I 

i » 

1 ■ 

2 

1 > 

1 * 

1 1 s 

Instituted. 

Heferred.... .. 

Total.../...I 

On the merita. j 

Adniiaiiion of defendanta. 

Hy deftiuU. I 

HasaBamah...... 

1 P” -iber. 

2ri.339 

1 646 

1 number. 

27.2*»4 

1 .324 

Dumber. 

23,4h6 

162 

uumber. 
30.57'» 
111 

j number 
' 27,340 

i 124 

' number, 
t ..., 

1 .... 

tmn)b**r. 

2H,I00 

47 

) number. 

L 

1 26.165 

: 11,304 

I 7,797 

7,174 

27,376 

10.063 

1,65.1 

6.103 

7,974 

23,».4h 

9.409 

1,316 

7,(h;.'> 

t:.0H7 

10,120 

l,0M2 

7,206 

8,H59 

7 ! 

1 

I 9,902 

1 1,35ii 

7.533 

1 7,903 


0.980 

1.324 

7,503 

8,004 




26,260 

28.075 

••r4,4Tr 

1 «7,H7.'> 1 WI.KM 


20,371 




21.0or. 




1 SI,7!Mi 


S4,.1IS j 







• 

( III.- 

Origi.VAI. .Suits before tlie several Zillali Courts. 



SUITS 

i. 

IS4I 1 

1842 

1843 

1644 



1 

2 

■/ 

2 1 

1 

2 

> 1 

1 • ■ 



aumber. 

nuiDher. 

n timber 


number. 

' number. 

number. 


Inatituted.A*.. 


4731 

4809 

3714 

5250 

3387 

1 .... 

4193 

1 number. 

Byjudse., iMintaon 

)tidffM, and 






HHjiiiii 



principal Sadder/ 

Ameeua.*> 

606 

727 

.MO 

1 7HH 

567 


3K7 


llefivtrarB.1, 


143 

296 

1K3 

SIS 

91 



• 

Sadder Ameeaa .. J.. 


3027 

3943 

30H4 

4146 

2827 

umi 

2726 




3776 

; «flO 1 

3813 

514(> 

3505 

■BUBEM 



* IV. —Suits and Appeals decided in the several Zillah Courts. 


B r J T s. 

f* 

1841 

1842 j 


1844 

1 

2 

J 

2 

I 


1 

s 

Decided... .. 

Dependlaf .. 

AL. 

Bumbei*. 

rrop 

anmb«r, 

M46 

7,tS7 

uniDlirr. 
4,075 1 
7,157 

Dumber. 

85890 

r.(Mr 

number. 

4,062* 

CA03 

numher* 

number. 

8,983 

7,279 

number. 

770» 

13,683 1 IS,ISS 1 

1 13,237. 1 1 

1 1 11,263 1 



I 
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V.— Opebations of the European 'tribunals in Original Suits. 


SUITS. 

XS41 

lRi2 

IMS 

iS44 


1 1 

* 

1 

1 * 

1 

2 

1 

2 

By the prArincUl coartA, 
judguN. RAtiiiitaat Judgfii, and 

regiKirani... 

By the other tribunaltf.. 

n amber. 

‘ Sll 

#0,S70 

number. 

7.041 

S4.*i73 



number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Tot* I.. 

’ B\,m\ t 


1 »0.77S J 

i 3:),&10 1 



i 



VI,— Appeals from District Moonsiffs to Sudder Ameens. 


SUITS. 

1K4I 

18*3 

1843 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

2 

HjugM 

pm 

HHnBB 


number. 

number. 

nuitilH'r. 

number. 

number. 



; number. 

Referi'ed.... 

4Ha 

417 

.510 

SS4 j 




1 

lloverRed. 

J91 

irn 

118 


■jHlilii 


jj^Hjlp 


Citufirined.. 

2i3 

271 

ir>i 

328 





By default. 

12 

24 

14 

03 





littzaitainali. 

S 

18 

JO 

IJ 

mH 

pmip 

■PPP 

jPIPPI 

Total . 

411 

481 

21)1 

.Ws 


I 1 

1 


VII.— Appeals from District MoonsiflFs to Registrars. 


SUIT S. 

1841 

1842 

1 1843 

1844 

I j 

■7 ! 

1 1 

i 

1 

2 

i • 

2 


uumber. 

number. 

uiimbei. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Beferrcf... 

47 j 

121 

W 

t;7 





HeTOiB'd.... 

23 

1 38 

29 

30 i 

%i 

M 1 




3.1 

4? 

til 

43 





By de'ault.. j 

2 

n 

1 

3 





Hxxiinumuh.1 


1 ^ 

3 

3 





Tot* . . 


' 02 

!>* 1 

1 79 


_J 




VIII.— Appeals from District Moonsiffs to Zlllah Judges. 


SUITS. 

1 

IHII 

ISIS 

1 IKI 

1 1 1 

13 

1844 

1 ‘i 

‘ 1 

1 

2 

1 ' ! *. 



1 number, j number. 1 

number. 1 

number. ' 

1 nuinlier. I 

numiicr. 

' iittuilier. j number. 

Appealed. 


72r» 

1 .S4 1 

r>49 1 

7rt> 

1 .'»Kr» j 


618 , 2 

Rerersi'd.. 


72 

! '.10 

• 

.98 ' 

1 ” 


37 i 

Cimhrued.. 

. 

88 

1 123 

77 

1U8 

70 


r.o 

By dnfault.. 


32 

2t> 

30 

,V2 

60 

.. ^ 

10 

RAsanamub..... 

. 

J4 

.0 

8 

i 

1 

I •• 

* 1 

Tot* I. 

..... 

i 306 

1 249 

1 ICI 

1 sib 

215 

1 . 

1D5 j 


IX.— Appeals from the Sudder Ameens to die Registrars. 


SUITS. 

IS4I 

• ****■“ i 

1843 

IS44 • 

1 

1 * 

1 

! ^ ' 

1 ‘ 

2 

1 

1 3 




nninber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

; number. 

nnuiber. 

Referred. 

14!) 


238 

IGl 





KeTemed .. 

20 


35 

“55 





Affirmed. 

49 


73 

103 





Hy defaMlt. 

3 

10 

13 

6 





Riz.nnn.li. 

4 

4 . 

tf 

« 





Total . 

76 

140 

IbO 

160 


1 


_^ _ 


4 K 


VOL. IV 
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X.—Apfeaxs from Spdder Amcciia to Zillah Judges. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1 IH41 

1843 

1844 

1 

1 * 

1 I 

i * 

1 • 

1 2 

! i 

1 2 


immber. 

552 

; noniber. 

1 6(H) 

, itumbur. 

1 51)1 

number. 

6(i2 

j number. 

1 531 

number. 

number. 

35H 

number. 






1 145 

114 

173 

171) 

127 

• 

1 119 



137 


i:t4 


1 301 



27 

37 

17 

14 

58 

55 

18 


1 30 ' 



10 

17 

18 


1 



1 



206 

3G4 

1 «7!' 1 

1 427 

*341 * 


i 303 

1 




XI. — Appeai.s from Native 

Judges, 

or Principal Siidder Ameens, to Zillali Judges. 

s i; I T s. 

1841 

1 1842 

1843 

1 1841 

1 

! ‘-i i 

i ' i 

2 

! * i 

2 

112 


number. I 
21 1 

number. 

10 

number. ' 

'« 1 

number. 

19 

1 

1 number. 

! 37 

number. 

' number. . 

number. 





Kevors»»d. 

3 

6 

1 ^ ' 

3 1 

1 

i ^ 


7 

> 10 





S 





* 








** 



*’ 





Total. 

K ! 

i i!0 ! 

11 

12 

5 ; i 

1 21 


XII.— Appeai-s from Ropfistrars to Ztllah Jiidpfi's. 


SUITS. 

IMI 1 

Ih42 

1H43 

IK 

11 

1:2 

1 ! 

1 ^ 

1 

'2 

1 

2 


number. 

, number. 



number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Appealed., 

ni 

i 



47 


4 


Ravened. 

10 


J7 

20 

16 


10 


llonllrmed. 

28 

1 

22 

41 

2.5 


27 


By default. 

8 


7 

7 

4 


I 


Kazanomab. 

7 

! 2 

3 

3 

1 

.. 

2 


Total. 

.53 

59 

42 

80 

{ 4(> 

1 ' .. 1 

1 41 ; 

i 

XIII.- 

•Appeals from Assi.staiit Judges to Zillah Judges. 




1 1811 1 

1K12 


1 1K44 

SUITS. 









1 1 

i * ! 

• 1 

2 

■HB 

■Ql 

1 

3 


number. 

1 number. 1 

number. ! number, i 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Appealed. 

C8 

1 3.-» 1 

49 1 

77 1 

39 


37 

j 

Reversed.. .. 

f> 1 

15 1 

^ 11 1 

19 j 

1! 


12 


(buiArmed... 

17 ' 

33 ‘ 

25 > 

34 

ao 


31 


By default. 

4 

«l 1 

1 1 

10 

12 


lb 


Kaxanamab. 


1 

3 1 



•• 



Toiai.. i 

30 

1 ns 1 

42 

04 1 

1 r»n 

' .. 1 ftO 1 



XIV.—SiiDUER Adawlut Appeals. 


S V 

I T S. 

IHU 

«^842 

1843 

18U 

1 

I' * 

1 

* 

* 

2 

,-T- 

2 


mBujHj 

number. 

13 

number. 

10 

Lumber, 

11 

0 • 

number. 

iiuoibcr. 

number. 

number. 



























54 

42 








• 



73 






** 



•• 



•K. 

Tor.t. 

03 

80 

74 

59 

40 


141 
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XV,—DEScaiTTidNS of Partiof in the foregoing Suits. 


NAMES. 

■ Ml 

1942 

t84;i 

1844 

1 

2 

1 

* 

I 

2 

) 

2 

( Zciuindan. 

^ KyotN.... 

C Mitrebunu aud otbera. 

Total.. . .j. ... 

nun tier. 

151 ] 

number. 

2,90f) 

uua 

23.73,'J 

number. 

2,M96 

1.634 

7.5H1 

19.9.90 

number. 
2,810 
O.O.'ilt 
8.2)1 
24,HOD 

number* 

2,<HM) 

1,108 

7,957 

21.4KG 

Mumber. 

number. 

2,907 

1.082 

H.999 

21,911 

number. 

.. 


32.027* 

41.910 

33,.HI 


34,899 



XVI.—DESCEirTiONS^of Parties in the foregoing Suits—cow<i»merf. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1 1 3 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

• 

/ ZemimlarH..... 

] Renteia. 

1 Kyoto. 

LMcrcliants aud othcra. 

k ! No. 

c £ C 1 i 4,331 
)g2(i i.o« 

) ► I • 17/»2f> 

(5*^3 20,«w 

No. 

3,1)01 

2,UiH 

15.5KU 

i7,:n.> 

2.307 
10,814 
20,H4H 

4,10.5 

1.706 

10)019 

1^H13 

No. 

No. 

:<,945 

2.107 

10.383 

13.9.63 

No. 

Total... 

' 44,700 

38,614 

14,404 

39.042 

.. 

36,388 



CIVIL JUSTICE: BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

The returns from Bombay liave not a common form with those of either of 
the other governments of India. The Bombay returns are defective in the 
Appellate tables, and in filling up the details of the working of the respective 
courts. On the whole, however, they are sufficiently pSf&picuous and satisfac¬ 
tory, and show the same efficient results in the employment of native judges, as 
in the returns I formerly submitted to the Statistical Society. Of the total num¬ 
ber of original suits before all the courts, the European judges decided in the 
half year of 1842 nearly 2-15 per cent and 1-34 per cent respectively, and for 
the entire years 1843 and 1844, w'ithin a fraction—IT8 and 1'32 per cent respec¬ 
tively. The native judges, for the half years of 1842, decided 97‘85 per cpnt, 
and 98 66 per cent respectively, of the whole number of original suits, and for 
the entire years 1843 and 1844, they decided 98'92 per cent, and 98 68 per cent 
respectively. 

In regard to appeals from the decisions of native judges it appears that in 
1843 the returns gfve 3291 cases appealed out of 72,959, or about478 percent, 
and of this number 1061 were reversed, or*r45 per cent, not in fact three cases 
reversed out of every 200 decided. In 1844 the number of cases decided^ by 
native judges was 74,067, and of thtee 3571 were appealed, or 4'82 per cent, 
and of this number 936 were reversed, or 1’26 pcf cent; that is, not mo^ than 
1^ cases were reversed in 100^tried. This affords strong testimony to the care¬ 
fulness of the decisions by the native judges. The discrepancies in these pro* 
portions and those of decisions Ijy European judges are so considerable, as in- 
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dicated by the returns, that further explanatidns are necessary to account for 
them. The returns do not afford the means of stating the number of appeals 
from each of the classes of Judges, European and native. 

The annual current business of the whole courts would appear to have been 
M'ell kept down, and arrears to a small extent diminished. The Sudder Adawlut 
in 1843 diminished its arrears, and in 1844 cleared off tlss business of the year. 

Table X I. of these returns gives tlie number of debtors confined at the in¬ 
stance of the government and of individuals. An opinion obtains in Europe, 
and even in India to a certain extent, that the, land-tax presses very severely 
upon the people. Now if this were really the case, the debtors to government 
would be numerous, and the incarcerations proportionally numerous; but it 
would appear from this table that, in the half years of 1842, there were respec¬ 
tively only nine, and five farmers, in gaol at the instance of government. In the 
year 1843 only live, and in the year 1844 this small number was reduced to two, 
and this under a government controlling between six and seven millions of souls. 

I.— OriginAL Suits on the File of the Adawlut Courts. 


I IK41 ' 


1 1 

2 

1 

2 



, number. 

On the file, lot of January, IA 19 . 

Inutiluted during the htiif ye«i'‘ .. 1 

iiuiuber 

uuiiilifr. 
8,8 IH 
34 , 82 b 

tjutiiber. 

!), 33<1 

30 , 4 i>l 

nuiuber. 

‘J. 2>7 

74.072 

nuniiier. 

9.319 

74,803 

Tom.... 1 

1 4»,«74 

48 ,Him 

H 3 , 3 .'i 9 

84,182 

iHcided on nicriu. 

DinmUited .... 

DiRuiiMed in delault. 

Adju-itvd.....t 

Depending. 

.. 

2 b, 4 l| 

l,HT 4 

4 ,'iUI 

7 .tWl 

26 1.75 

3.379 

M ,770 

44 , 0 lti 

.'>,034 

19,517 

9 ,:U 9 

45,338 

3,870 

4 . 22 H 

20,229 

9,07 G 

Till . 1 ., . 1 )at of July... 


43 ,f .74 

48 . 80 U 

h] ,855 

82,741 

Decided by Europnio judged. 

Ditlu by native judged.I 

Ditto by punchaut.. 


728 

33.424 

78 

d !3 

• 3 K/J 29 

22 

098 

72,959 

5.3 


Totai. dfridiooa.* 


• 34,230 

• 3 !t. 4 ti 4 

f 74.040 



Remaining, \U of January, 1843. 

• Europ»ii (Udi'n, a-is Jiercrnt t 7-34 percent. I'lK end J I 91 percent. 

Native d“80 97'7.' „ ‘JH-HC .98-7» BS'M „ 


II.— Moonsiffs. 


SUITS. 


Depending. ..... 

Admitted. 

Decided.,..... 

Dv'pf'iirting, end of helf venr. 


IS4I 

1842 


1844 

1 1 

“ . 

1 



number. 

number 

nuiiii.er. 

sumiier. 

number. 

number. 

•• 


21,940 

20,400 

M,»J7 

56,143 
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Sddder Ameens. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1 B 4 ft 


1844 

1 1 

ft 

1 

2 


Depending. 

Adinitreri . 

Dumber, j 

u umber. 

Duuuber. 

iiumhcr. 

number. 

number. 

Dmp 'Std of.. 

T)ep(*fi(lii}g, end of half year. 



5,894 

C.718 

13,123 

1 

13,400 


SUITS. 


DepMuling. 

Aiituitied..... 

DispoBi'd of. 

DcpeoilinK, uiid ot halt year 


IV,—PaiNCiPAU Sadder Ameens. 


] 1K4I 

1843 

1843 

1844 

. I 

ft 

1 1 * 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 



2,502 

2.811 

5,259 

4,518 




V.— European Judges. 


s u 


Adulittod ... 
I) spoHcd ol. 


1 

1 

s. 1 

1H1I 

1813 • j 

i 

1843 

1844 

> 1 

4 1 


ft 

.i 

number. 

i 

number, j 

number. 1 

number. 

number. 

number. 

vear. 


1 

1 

748 

51} 

1 898 

[ 990 


VI.—SuuDER Adawlut. 


» 1 

1811 1812 


. 

SUITS. - 


-- 

1843 

1841 

! 1 

ft 1 i 

*-r 



1 nuitdwr. 

number. ' number. 

number.* 

number. 

number. 

Dvrv-tiding. 

.. 1 129 

138 

89 

79 

Adntittetl. •# 

! 05 

71 

121 

T9 

DiNpiined of.! 

, 59 

107 

131 

158 

iJi •miBbi'd, ou dvieiiiit. ; 

1 4 

3 

» 

73 

^djUNted. 

3 


3 

a 

Coutil uied. j 

30 

58 

60 

40 


• e 4 

8 

4 

ft 


18 

41 

M 

31 

Jh'pfudinfr, end «• half year. 

IftH 

89 

79 

79 


VII.— Appei.late Jurisdiction. 


Appeal* from Riiropt an Judge*. 


Appeal* from Native Judge*. 


SUITS. 

I8U 

184^ 

1843 

1H14 

]8tl 

1843 

1843 

1844 


1 

2 

1 

ft 



1 1 3 

1 

3 




No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

N*. 

Nu. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ou the Ale. July 1. 1H43.. 



1303 

1354 

1106 

1190 







Uefvrred troui Kiiiopeau judges.....* 



461 

399 

aio 

564 







DHto tiom native judges.. 




• 





1091 

1077 

3291 

3571 




439 

970 

414 

ail 



7:to 

914 

1699 

1391 




42 

21 

57 

39 



313 

*73 

481 

374 




83 

81 

132 

13 


, 

407 

570 

1061, 

930 




1<jpi 

3334 

4117 

9667 






Depending. 

.. 


1^54 

MOB 

not) 

1698 








VllI, 


SUITS. 


Before the Snildrr Adawlut. 

Original eiiiU before other courtii. 


-Aggregate Value of the Ca.ses. 


rupee* 


I upee*. 


18 

• 

tS43 

1844 

1 

2 

rupees. 

rupeea. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

IU4,H77 

53,472 

130,464 1 

37.019 

1.798,321 

2,180,372 

4,fr:.i5i 1 

3,588B04 
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IX.— Desceipiion of Original Suits. 


SUITS. 

l»41 

18-13 

1843 

1844 

I 

S 



ridiatifTs • 

Dvfendants 

Zemindars. .. 

. 

Misrellaneoua. 

Zemindara.. 

Ryotn... 

Miitcellineoita .. 

UHtnber. 

number. 

nnmbmr. 

13,6-12 
16,137 
6,758 
10,B83 
17.613 

number. 

i,m 

12,7H» 
23,469 
’ 6jtH9 
11,160 
33,194 , 

number. 

3,33.1 

33,0.1.‘t 

37.377 

16,983 

34,141 

3‘»,673 

number. 


X.— Length of Time Suits have been upon the File, Original and Appeals. 


SUITS. 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 


3 

' 

o 

Sadder 

/ tinder a year. 

Other courta.... ; One to two .loara..,. 

( Above two yt;%r». 

. , _ C tinder a year. 

Appeal eaies.... J Above a year. 

number. 

number. 

•• 

number. 

65 

63 

9323 

163 

19 

13H7 

67 

number. 

74 

65 

Dili 

166 

19 

I37H 

28 

iiuml>er. 

63 

17 

9662 

306 

51 

1163 

37 

number. 

5.3 

26 

H<H)4 

143 

an 

1.538 

13(1 


XI.— Civil Debtors in Gaol. 


SUITS. 

1 


1811 1 

|K|3 

1 

1 1 * 1 

I_[ 

3 

At the iufl^anee of individual*.... | 
For arrears of revenue at the in- 
ttaoce of Goreraiaeiit.| 

No. 

Amt. ( No. ■ Auit. No. 

.. j i 121 

.. ! .. : .. ! 0 

Aint. 1 
: Ks. 
i 8,931 ! 

' 1 

4.223 1 

No. I Atilt. 

j \U, 
129 j 34.334 

S 1 4,nil8 

Total tiiimber iii «aol.’ 


1 I.TO 

1 

134 ’ 


1 

1813 j 

1 

IH14 

No. 

Amt. , 

No. 

Amt. 


l<8. i 


Ha. 

156 

112.752; 

123 

101,1HJ2 

h 

1 

I2H' 

3 

.348 

1.55 

i 125 ' 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE: BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 

It would appear that the number of offenders had increased before the magis¬ 
trates and lower couits from 65,908 in 1842, to 87,838 in 1844 ; but the acquit¬ 
tals had increased in a greater ratio. Before the sessions judges also the 
offenders had increased from 3659 in, 1842, to 4559 in 1844; but the acquit¬ 
tals had also increased in a greater ratio. Before the highest criminal court the 
cases referred had diminished from 642 in 1841, to 547 in 1844; indicating that 
very atrocious cases had been of less frequent occurrence; a*id in this court 
also the acquittals had increased. Out of 322,394 prisoners tried in the several 
courts, in the four years under review, only 112 were condemned to death by the 
Nizamut Adawlut, being only 0 034 per cent of the prisoners, or one in 2,878 
criminals. It will be seen that in 1841 there were 99 prisoners sentenced to 
imprisonment for life by the Nizamut Adawlut, and only 19 in 1844, while in 
i84l only 26 were transported, and in 1844 there were 79. These changes 
resulted from the Court of Directors disapjiroving of imprisonment for life, 
und-sugucsting transportation instead. Contrasting the sentences of death in 
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England and Wales for the corresponding y^ars of 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
with the sentences in India, it will be found that the contrast is most favourable 
to the leniency of the Indian courts. The following is from the official cri¬ 
minal returns of England and Wales. 


Y*E A R S. 

Prisoneni. 

Sentences of Death 

IK4L... 

I nunit>pr. j 

i • 2r,7i'*\ « 

3I,3()U 

2(i,542 

number. 

8(1 

r7 

H7 

57 

1*^12.....». A . 

iH4a. 

1H44. 

T(it«l.. 


i 297 


Which gives a per centage of 0 258, or one sentence of death to every 388 
prisoners, the proportion in Bengal being one in 2878. And it will be borne 
in mind that thiff is for a period subsequent to the modification of the English 
s.anguinary code. In 1841, the committals to the population were one in 619 
souls. In Bengal, in the same year, the prisoners being 6 ^, 720 , and the popula¬ 
tion about forty-two millions, this proportion, singularly enough, would be one 
committal to 620 souls. 

1 may here state that the returns from India do not distinguish the age or 
sex of the prisoners, or the amount of instruction they may have received. 

The Table No, VI., showing the criminal business performed by the magis¬ 
trates and their subordinates, including the native judges, is only for the year 
1842, and is the only one received. There are not anf cables of the numbers 
of prisoners in the gaols, nor returns of the average imprisonment of offenders 
before conviction by the Nizamut Adawlut ; nor tables of appeals, nor tables of 
crimes. 

The blanks in the tables from the non-regulation provinces result from the 
non-receipt of the returns for 1843 and 1844. It does not appear from the 
returns that Moonsiffs exercise criminal jurisdiction ; but Principal Sudder 
Ameens and Sudder Amcens do. 


I.— Magistrates, and 0$eur.‘ subordinate to them. 


T R I A 1, S. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


number. 

G7.720 

10,669 

41,800 

3,437 

2.190 

number. 

flS.OOH 

Ik!wIH 










3.782 

4.08.5 

Peuaioe.. . 

1.8.57 1 

2,177 

2,604 


630 1 

1.1219 

656 

Trauafurred. 

.. 

5fl 

IT.—Sessions Judge! 

*• _._ 

TRIALS. • 

1H41 

• 

1842 

1843 • 

1844 

llndiir tri«l. . 

iiumbei*. 

3939 

number. 

3659 

number. 

4270 

number. 

45M> 

Acquitted. . 

BOfi 

953 

1U3 

1237 

Coimeted end lentcn^..T. 

2904 

1472 

2096 

2.313 

Ruferred to Nizamut Adawlut. 

550 

503 

592 

475 

Peudiuc. . 

3G0 

377 

409 

4«a 

Otherwiaa diROuaed of. 

54 

60 

52 

J rauHferrud... . 


--J --- 

IS 

—-S- 
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III.— Ni^amut Adavltjt, 


TRIALS. 

1S4I 

184* 

1B43 

1044 


number. 

643 

UM 

SHI 

hi 

HH 

nitmlHT. 

674 

137 

960 

S3 

auml>c>r. 

S47 

IK6 

310 

10 

16 




Otberwiae diapoied of. 


IV.— Sentesces by the Nizamut Adawlut. 


sentences. 

1841 j 

1842 

1843 I 1841 


number. 

2'# 

2*. 

00 ; 

64 1 

60 

57 

i 50 

number. 

16 

56 

43 

f»l 

30 

62 

number. 1 number. 

41 26 

61 70 

11 10 

46 42 

70 40 

66 35 

70 11 

1 1 


ImpitMoniuent for life.. 

Ditto 14 ye«n and opwarda. 

Ditto 7 ditto ditto.*. 

Ditto 3 ditto ditto. 

Ditto for 21 >eiirN..... 


V. —Sentences of Imprisonment by the several Courts. 


.SENTENCES. IfMt ml ISIS j IKJl 

I Dumb**r. { iMirolM>r. iiunibor. number. 

From I to Ifi years.... ... • • ' h,5.^k | 

For less than 1 year. n,H*24 ' 11,<’*05 


VI.— Magistrates, and Joint and Assistant Magistrates and Native Judges, 1842. 


TRIALS. 

1 mZ.- 

trate. 

1 

By Joint ^ByAwiat- 
MagiM* , ant Ma- 
trate. | tti«(trate. 

liy prin¬ 
cipal 
Siidder 
Amecna. 

By 

Sudder 
Ameeoa. 

1 1 

Ry Daw ■ Total dia. Number of 
Ulficer. ! puaed or. prniimera. 

I 

Number of priimoera.. 

1 numbvt. 

number. | number. 

.. j 

number. 

number. 

number. numlK'r. j uniiiber 
.. , .. , 65,008 

Acquitted. 


S.l'Wt 1 70s 

9W 

843 

1,080 [ 1S667 1 

Convicted. 


8>70U j 2,051 

1,752 

l,7H9 

4j4H2 ! 40,042 , 

Committed for trml 
eevsionii judi^e...... 

before 

! 


! 3,IS7 j 

Otberwiae diapoaed of. 





.. > 630 ' 

I’ending.. 

.! .. 

! 

“ 


- 63,235 

j 1,857 

Total...... 





i .. ! B.'i.OHl 


VII.— Punishments by Magistrates and Joint Magistrates, and Native Judges. 


SENTENCES. 

1811 

1841 

1843 

1814 

ItBpruooment nbove 3 years . 

number. 

number. 

number. 

722 

068 

number. 

Mii 

1,018 

1,531 

2,887 

11,060 

H74I 




1,552 

3,140 

10,4.51 

22,161 







Pim^ . 









im 

160 


EIngged. 




VIII.— Punishments by Sessions Judges. 

SENTENCES. , 

1841 

1042 

1843 

1044 

Imprisonment, IG years .... 

Diito, 14 years ond uperards.. 

,^iuo, 7 ditto ditto,... 

Uilto, 3 ditto ditto.... 

Ditto, Iditto ditto.... 

Ditto, 1 year. 

Leu tfaoB year. 

..Fined and discharged.. 

Dumlier. 

ntiuiber. 

number, 

703 

785 

230 

156 

number. 

*7 

180 

648 

099 

J81 

123 

110 

a 
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IX.— Extra Reguktlou Provinces by Magistfbates and their Assistants, and Nativ.c 

Judges. 


trials. 

1841 1 1842 1 

1843 

1844 


number. 

1 in,B9<l 

3.021 

6,01U 

1B3 

22 

• 2AH 

number. 

10.149 

3.003 

5.800 

173 

20 

S-IB 

number, i 

1 

number. 

1_ 

AcquItCfd.. .... 

Convicted... 

Comniittiid.....ft..*. 

Otherwise disposed t>f... 

IVndiufT.a.... 


X. —Sessions Juiiges. 


TRIALS. 

1 1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 


! number. 

number. 

21T 

number. 

number. 

Acquitted... 


43 

112 • 




. 1 55 

.10 





10 



I*ciiding.. 

..V.V...;.: 28 

22 




XI- —Nizamitt Auawlut. 


TRIALS. 

1841 

1 1R42 1 

1843 

1844 

Under reference. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted..... 

Ueiiisuded t<i seMious judge. 

Otherwise disposed ... 

Pending.. 

number. 

38 

7 

•M\ 

7 

2 

3 

j number. i 

! 40 I 

i S 

i 2-'. : 

! i 

7 ' 

tiurabur. 

number. 


XII.— Sentences by Nizamut Adawlut. 


SENTENCES. 

I 1 

1841 1 1842 1 1843 

1844 

yScath.... 

Trausp'irtation for life. 

Imprisoumcmt f<r life.*. 

Ditto 14 years and upwards. 

Ditto 7 ditto ditto.... 

Ditto 3 ditto ditto ... 

Ditto lusa than 3 ditto..... 

number. { number. 

2 1 fi 

.. 4 

7 5 

^ 1 * 

3 { 5 

.1 1 

number. 

' 

i 

1 

number. 

XIII. — Sentences of Imprisonment by the several Courts. 


SENTENCES. 

• • 

1841 1842 

1813 

1844 

Prom 1 to iO years..... 

For lew than 1 year.T.. 

number. 1 number. 

Ml i lib 

9471 1 94S1 

number. 

e 

numtier. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE: AGRA GOVERNMENT. 

• 

Thb forms and character of the returns from the Agra Criminal Courts differ 
essentially from those from the Bengal Courts. The Agra returns have fhe ad¬ 
vantage of Tables of Crimes, o?the prisoners In the gaols, of theordintfry periods^ 
of cases referred to the Nizamut Adawlut, and also of the returns of appeals; 
none of which are in the Bengal returns. The chief feAures of these returns are^ 
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the modifications or reversals of sentences undci^appeal; and the formidable array 
of murders, compared with other crimes referred to the Nizamut Adawlut; but 
this is partly accounted for by the court taking cognizance only of the highest 
class of crimes. The modifications or reversals of sentences by the session 
judges, and commissioners upon appeal against sentence^ of the magistrates, 
joint magistrates, and native judges, would appear to be' vtry considerable. 

I.— Magisthates and Joint Magictrates. 


TRIALS. 


i 

! IMl 

1 IMS 

1 IK1.H 

IKI4 

Prinonent under trial. 

Acquitted and dincUarired ... 

</Onvicied and nentenced. 

roniuiitted fur trial butore iiuwion judgea... 
Pending.. 


nuiidier. 

number. 

47,COO 

34,217 

336 

1 tiuuibrr. , 

1 

! I 

1 

uuiuber. 


II.— Assistants, Principal Sudder Anieeiis, and Sudder Ainecns, included in the above 
' Total Prisoners. 


% 

> 

i 

\ h 41 

I 1K13 

1R43 

lKt4 

Arqiiitted and diaebarged.. 

Convicted nnd aeotenced. 

OtberwUe diitpused of.. 

IVndinir.... 


niiuilH*!*. 

3366 

inioiber. ! 

; 34fi(> j 

1 33H2 

uuiu ber 

uuiuber, 


III.— Sessions Judges, by Appeals from Magistrates and Joint Magi-slrates. 


T » 1 A, 1 S. 

IH4I 1 

1843 1 

1843 

1814 

Total prinooera .. 

Cooftmied... 

Modified or reversed..... 

1 Itherwiav diapoaed of..... 

number. ; 

ll3d 

bb3 

ntiitilH'r. 1 

3100 1 

IVil 1 

60(1 < 

liUiuUei. 

uumbei. 

Pending..... 




.. 

IV.—Commissioners, by Appeals from Magistrates and Joint Magistrates. 

trials. 1 

1S4I ^ 

1843 

1843 

■ 1844 


iniMtlMT 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Total prii>onen..... 

118.') 

1317 1 



iVrifirtned. 1 

Modified or ... 

Ollieriiri>e diap<Mit-d of...... 

iWt 

041 

mi i 

384 1 



Prtirting... 

1 



1 

V.—Number of Persons under Trial by the Sessions 

Judges. 


trials. 

1 1K41 

! 1843 

1843 

1844 

Acquitted end di«rli«rged.1 

TooVieted and aenteuced... 

Refvrrvd tu Nimniut Adawlut. 

Pending...... 

iiutiiber. 

36 « 

1633 
^ 1704 
! 013 

1 

1 number. 
3388 

733 

373.3 

M3 

number. 

number. 

i 

VI.— Appeals to the Nizamut Adawlut. 



^ TRIALS. 

1 

1841 

I 

1 ISIS 

1 1843 

1844 

Under trial..... 

Confirmed .. 

' Modk^ed or rereraed........ 

sumhor, 

173 

77 

number. 

86 

33 

38 - 

nuuber. 

i 

number. 
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the very important permission to appeal in criminal cases is in operation under 
the Madras government. The returns, like those of Bengal and Agra, are des¬ 
titute of the table affording a compendious view of the criminal business of all the 
courts; there are not any tables of the number of prisoners in the gaols ; none of 
the ordinary period of cases before the Foujdarry Adawlut;.nor tables of crimes, 
and, of course no tables of appeals. On the other hand, the business of the 
several courts and the punishments adjudged are given with a detailed perspicuity 
superior to that in the returns from the other presidencies. 

The sentences of death are given only for the .second half of 1842 to the first 
half of 1844, both inclusive, a period of two years. The number was eighty-four 
and the offenders before the several courts for these periods (excluding the village 
courts), were 271,842, the sentences of death therefore were.O’OSl percenter 
one in 3236 offenders ; a singular approximation to the proportions under the 
Bengal and Bombay'courts. 

In the period under review no prisoners were condemned to imprisonment 
for life. 

I.—VlI-lAGE P01.1CE. 


TRIALS. 


Stiminoned....... 

'After iiiTCiitigatiou.... 

Without iuTeatigafrV ,4poD Raza 

uamah... 

PuDiabed..... 


Acquitted < 


i 


1841 

1 1842 

184.1 

1844 

I 

2 

1 ■ 

1 2 

1 

i * 

1 t 

2 

Dumbor. 

number. 

1.V2.1 

number, 
j 6942 
1171 

number. 

1 fitfU 
1(W4 

uumher. 

! 3840 
72» 

number. 

1 3886 

1 761 

number. 

4513 

568 

number. 


18(K) ' 
47HH I 

' IIBm 
i 45H3 < 

1299 

2231 

74.1 

‘I.1H5 1 

837 

H-iKH 1 

092 
; 3263 



II.— District Police. 


TRIALS. 

1841 

1842 

1813 

1844 

1 

2 

! . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Summoned, and depending lat of July. 

AequUtedi after inYcutigation. 

Diaebargedy upon RaatHnamah, &c..... 

Puniabed, without reference to mai;:iatrate..«. 
Puoiidiedf alter reference to nnigi&tmte...; 

1 

Total disposed of by dbtrict police. 1 

Total diaposod of by the magiatratea. | 

Depending. . .. 

number. 

number. 

98,697 

number. 
55,7 fifl 

number. 

60.129 

number. 

63,955 

number. 
65.478 . 

number. 

C0,81i 

numbtr. 


19.649 

22.140 

14,572 

1,349 

10.371 

19.851 

13,9(89 

1,221 

20,379 

22.443 

15,312 

1,194 

18,020 
20,419 
13,032 
1,217 

31.198 
24,513 
17,120 
I..552 

19,901 

22,716 

15.171 

1,610 

.t 


.b4.3.W 

59.288 

&:i.2i8 







BB 

BB 




1 1,695 1 

1 1,434 1 



III..i-MAGISTUACY. 


TRIALS. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1M4 

1 1 * • 

1 1 » 

1 

8 

n 

t 

i. 

HummooeJ, and under examioation. 

Acquitted.A... 

Dwebarged, on Raaanamab, or dinmisscd,. 

Luneteted..... 

Toial disposed.... 

<• 

depending. 

number. Dumbi ' 

.. 1 43tl« 

number. numlMir. 

1 4012 1 40G3 

number. 

2995 

Diunber. 

3986 

number. 

4655 

BuDiber. 

' Md'J 
.. 1 bid 
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IV.-*Ceiminai Qodrts. 
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VII —Punishments— Native Magistrates. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE: BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

Tue criminal returns from the Bombay criminal courts have the great advan¬ 
tage over the returns from the other presidencies of being preceded by a tabic, 
giving a compendious view of the criminal business of all the courts, followed by 
detailed returns of the’business before each class of courts. They comprise 
also tables of appeals,^and returns of prisoners in gaols ; but want the table of the 
ordinary periods of cases referred to the Nizarnut Adawlut, and the returns 
of crimes met with in the returns from the Agra government; the returns from 
the minor courts for the year 1844 are imperfect, and the appeal cases before the 
Nizamut Adawlut for 1844 are not filled in. As under the Bengal government, 
the number of olfifinders apprehended had considerably inc^ased, from 46,946 in 
1842 to 60,504 in 1844. The total number of prisoners tried in the years 1843 
and 1844 was 113,080, and of this number forty were Condemned to death, 
being 0 035 per cent, or one in 282/ oflenders, a singular approximation to the 
proportions under the Bengal government. 

The very great importance of permitting appeals in criminal cases is mani¬ 
fested in ninety sentences being annulled and eighty-nine mitigatfid in 1843, out 
of a total number of 1021 sentences appealed or called for ; nor w'ould it appear 
that there is a great risk of the Nizamut Adawlut being overwhelmed by 
appeals, since the 1021 cases out of 27,100 convictions in J[j843 in all the courts, 
was only 3‘76 per cent, or one appeal in twenty-six and a half convictions. 
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II.—TBiEDi)y District Police. 
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IV.— Sessions Judges aud Assistants. 
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V.— Operation of Nizamut Adawlut. 
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i VI1.— Sentences by District and Village 
vl.—N izamut Adawlut Appeal Cases. Police Officers. 
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VIII.— Sentences by Magistrates and their „ , „ . , , 
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X.—SENTEKCES^by the Nizamut Adawlut. 

Xf.— Number of Convicts in Gaols. 

S E N T K N c R S. 

IR43 

1644 

SENTENCES. 

1843 

1644 

PeKth... 

Transportation.*. 

imprisonment for life. 

Ditto, 10 (o 14 years. 

number. 
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48 
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number. 

21 
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13 

75 
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Ditto, 10 to 14 years .. 

Ditto, 7 to 10 years. 
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number. 
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Ditto, !«•«« than 7 yeurs.**. .. 

*roTAi. on 31st Dec. 1H43. 

Deaths in the year...... 

47U 

1 5103 

Tot*i,. 1 


299 


The foregoing tables are exactly the same as those prepared by Colonel 


CHAPTER IX 

STATISTICS OF EDCCATTON IN’ INDIA. 

A cuARTEKF.D ccclesiaslical episcopal establishment has been provided for, 
as before stated, in British India, by the Conijiany ; the members of the Church 
of Scotland have also their clergy, and an allowance is made even to the Roman 
Catholic clergy for ministrations to European soldiers belonging to tbeir faith. 
As these ecclesiastical establishments have much less direct reference to the 
Hindoo and Mabonicdan population than the seminaries of general education, wc 
can say little more regarding the former. But the elTorti^which have been made 
by the Indian Gov'crnment to promote general education in India arc so highly 
meritorious, and have been so eminently successful, while they arc so little 
haown in the United Kingdom, that wc have great satisfaction in introducing 
a'condensed statistical view of the educational institutions of the East India 
Company in India, from the interesting materials which have been given us by 
Colonel Sykes, and which were prepared by him with great labour, care, and 
ability for the Statistical Society of London. 

We wish that the whole of Colonel Sykes’ Educational Statistics were pub¬ 
lished in a collected and popular form, kicli^ding the interesting examinations 
of the native pupils in the sciences and belles letlres, including the classics. 

“The government; educational institutions of India,” he, observes, “date 
comparatively from so recent a period, that the most ancient among them (wdth 
the exception of the Sanscrit College at Benares), the Hindoo College at Calcutta, 
was only in its 28th year in 1844; and^very many of them are only of five to vx 
years’ standing. A gradual progress, however, is manifest both in the number 
and character of these institutions; and though the time is far—vei-y far—distant 
when they will be commensurate with the wants of the people, yet a perseverance 
in the benevolent and politic activity which has evidently been strengthening of 
late years, will ultimately fully realiSe the objects contemiJated—a healthy, moral, 
and intellectual standard in the native mind, and a bond of union between«the * 
VOL. IV. 4 m 
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governors and governed, by sympatlues and tastes in common, derived from a 
common knowledge. For some time much embarrassment was experienced by 
the Bengal Government, and the progress of education was retarded by the con¬ 
flicting opinions of able and zealous partisans of the respective advantages of teach¬ 
ing the natives of India the science and literature of Europe through the medium of 
the English language or through the medium of the verliaculars. The English 
system obtained at first, and held its ground from fhe want‘of vernacular class- 
books; but latterly various translations of English scientific and literary works 
have been made and are making, and most of the schools have now an English 
and Oriental department.” 

The details given by Colonel Sykes are derived from the oflicia] reports of the 
several Boards of Education to their respective go\crmncn‘<,s from the years 
1S35—6 downwards. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Bengal. —All the educational institutions under the Bengal presidency, In¬ 
cluding the Agra government, up to the 30th of Apiil, 1843, were under a general 
committee of public instruction sitting in Calcutta. At that date it was thought 
■ expedient that the institutions should he brought more directly under the control 
of the government itself; the general committee mms abolished ; the institutions 
in the North-WcstTrovinccs were separated from tliosc in Bengal and placed 
under the lieutenant-governor of those provinces. A council of education was 
established in Calcutta for the immediate su|)ermtcndcncc of the colleges and 
schools at Calcutta and Hoogly, and to aid and advise the government : but the 
whole of the institutions, both in the Bengal and Agra governments, were 
directed to address their reports to the government of India in the general 
department. 

The council of education, on the 30tli of April, 1842, consisted of the pre¬ 
sident of the Indian law commission, the Indian law commissioner, the secretary 
to government of Bengal, the. secretary to the Indian law commission, the super¬ 
intendent of the eye infirmary, two Hindoo gentlemen, and the secretary to the 
council. 

The institutions under the inspection of the council on the .30th of April, 
1843, consisted of six in Calcutta, namely, the Hindoo college and auxiliary 
Patsala, school society’s school, medical college, Mahomedan madressa, and the 
Sanscrit college ; at Hoogfy there wcje five, namely, college of Mahomed 
Mohsin, Hoogly branch school, Hoogly infant.school, Seetapoor school, and 
, Ummerpoor school. ^In the provinces under Bengal there were twenty-five, 
namely, Bancoorah probational school, Jessore school, Dacca college, Commillah 
, school, Chittagong school, Bauleah school, Burrisaul probational school, Sylhet 
probational school, Cuttack school, Midnapoor school, Gowhatty school; Gow- 
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hatty branch schools at Nilachol* Panda, Btttulla, Amingong, and North Gow- 
halty ; Seebsaugor school, Akyab school, Ramrcc school, Moulnieiii school, 
* Tavoy and Mergui branch schools, Patna school, Bliaugulpoor school, and 
Bhaugulpoor-hill school. In the Morth-Western Provinces there were fifteen, 
namely, 'Benares Sanscrit college, Benares English seminary, Benares branch 
school, Ghazepoor scHbol, Allahabad school, Saugor school, Jubbulpoor school, 
Azimgliur school,* GcjrrucJipoor school, Agra college, Delhi college, Bareilly 

school, Meerut school, Purrackubad school, and Ajincre school. The total 
« .... ' 
number of educational institutions under the Bengal presidency amounted, there¬ 
fore, to fifty-one for a poiiulation of more than 70,000,000 of souls. 

VcnHicuUns. —'I'hc vernacular langiiagc.s taught in the respective schools, 
according to the part of the country in which they arc lociifcd, would appear to 
be Oordoo, llindcc, Bengali, Oorya, Mug, and Burmese. 

The ( ouncil su]iorintcnd personally the institutions at Calcutta and Hoogly, 
and did rogul.'ifc the otlicrs through local committees ; but Government has now 
taken the direct control into its own hands. Nevertheless, the Council feel it to 
be their duly to slate their full conviction that, ‘‘ uidess a minister of public 
instruction, with properly qualified inspectors, or a council, with secretary and 
inspectors, be app^iintcd, the duties of tlie general educational department cannot 
he fully or uniformly provided for.” Of the justness of tlicse observations no 
reflective person can doubt. 

The colleges arc divided into two dcjiartnients—the junior or elementary, 
iiiul the senior ; each dejuirtincnt is composed of classes, the studies of which 
arc graduated. When the, pupils of any class arc too numerous for one roaster, it 
is subdivido-1 into sections. No class, rr section of a class, consists of more than 
forty schol.irs’ in the junior department ; and in the senior department, of not 
more than thirty scholars. Masters are selected at public examinations, and 
assistant teachers are chosen from those pupils who have distinguished thdm- 
solves in the colleges and schot’ls. But the educational system in Bengal 
labours under the disadvantage of the wtftit af normal schools, and an organised 
system of inspection or examination, or even adequate local superintendence, in 
regard to teachers after appointment. 

. The several colleges and institutions are.respectively supplied with European 
and native masters and tutors in furtherance of the specific objects contemplated 
in each foundation; and inducements arc held out for the acquisition of tbe 
higher branches of knowledge by the foundatioij of scholarships of different 
values, tenable for a greater or less length of time. And the council make itfla con¬ 
dition with the candidates for these scholarships that they shall he thoroughly 
versed in the vernacular on their becoming candidates, on the ground that they 
would otherwise be unable to communicate to their countrymen the knowledge 
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they had derived from European sources. This is a highly politic resolution. 
Proofs are already afforded of the interest the native nobility and gentry take in 
the instruction of their countrymen in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, by their 
munificent donations in aid of educational institutions. In 1840—41, the Raja 
of Burdwan gave 25,000 rupees for the general purpose^ of education. The 
Bengal report for 1842 mentions a donation of 20,000t rupees by Raja Bijai 
Govind Sing for the same object. • Dwarkanath Tagore gave 2000 rupees for 
prizes in the Medical College ; Rustumjee Cowajee also gave a sum for prizes ; 
'and others founded scholarships. In Bombay, the magnificent foundations of 
the Elphinstonc Institution, and Medical College and Hospital, show the bent 
of the native mind tlicrc. 

It would appear {hat the total number of scholarships gained in 1843—4 in 
the English department, in the junior class, was four, and in the senior class six; 
and in the junior cldss of the Oriental department nine, and in the senior class 
six; leaving available for 1844—5 in the junior class of the English department, 
fifteen, and in the senior class eight; in the junior Oriental class three, 
and senior class six; making a total of thirty-two scholarships available for 
1844—5. Only 19^ per cent of the whole of the pupils in the Bengal and Agra 
government schools contributed towards their education, and nearly the half of 
the whole of the paying students is contributed by the Hindoo college and its 
scholars. Under the government out of 2420 students only forty-two paid. At 

first it was not deemed sufficient that instruction was gratuitous ; students were 
actually bribed to attend the schools by having stipends allotted to them. The im¬ 
policy of this measure early manifested itself, and has almost disappeared, 
and the system of scholarships for the senior and junior classes has been adopted ; 
holding cut to those who have attained a prescribed intellectual standard, not 
only distinction amongst their fellows, but a liberal monthly provision for a period 
of years. A constant stimulus is thus applied to the industry of all the scholars, 
emulation is excited, and the prizes are eagerly contended for, in the superior 
colleges and schools. • • 

The conditions upon which scholarships are to be obtained and to be held; 
and the qualifications for obtaining the senior and junior JCnglish, Arabic, and 
Sanscrit scholarships; the terms on .which they are held, the forms and customs 
in the examinations, &c., &c., show that the standard of acquirements for senior 
scb:)lars is not only very high to insure success, but the rules prescribe that the 
scholarships shail.be forfeited^” if the holders of them do not make a reasonable 
progress in their studies ; and periodical examinations of the scholars are to take 
place to ascertain the fact.” 

Independently of classical and scientific instruction, it was proposed to esta¬ 
blish a professorship of die laws and regulations ; but objections being taken to ’ 
‘the‘proposition, the Advocate-general> Mr. Edwardes Lyall, gave a series, or 
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course, of gratuitous lectures on jiirisprudendb in the various forms in which it is 
administered in the courts of India. These lectures were attended by the senior 
classes of the Hindoo and Hoogly Colleges, from October, 1843, to February, 
1844. At an examination consequent upon these lectures, six of the pupils ac- 
quittccfthcmselves with tlie greatest credit, and it was thought right to award to 
one of them, Issor CHhnder Mitter, a gold medal. 

With respect Po the n^ure of the instruction in the vernacular schools, it 
will be best understood by naming some of the class books in use, translated into 
the native languages. For instance, “Introduction to Natural Philosophy,” 
“ Euclid’s Elenieiits'of Geometry,” “Elements of Praclical Geometry and Trigo- 
nometrj’,” with trigonometrical tables, “ Elements of Political Economy,” “ His¬ 
tory of India,” dlindoostancc Poetical Header,” “ History of England,” “Prin¬ 
ciples of (lovernmcnt,” “Principles of Legislation,” “Principles of the Govern¬ 
ment Kevenue Laws in Bengal,” “ Chambers’ Educational Course,” and “ History 
of Home.” 

With respect to the English branches of education, the examination papers for 
senior scholarshi|)s show what studies are prescribed and followed in the highest 
departments of the colleges and schools. The examination would carry honours 
in the universities^in Europe. 

An enumeration of the establishment of one of the Hindoo, and one of the 
English colleges will give tlic best idea of the objects, eharicter, and intellectual 
means of these inslitutions. In the Benares Sanscrit College there are three pro¬ 
fessors of Sajiscrit grammar, with salaries varying from sixty to thirty rupees per 
nict,f-cm ; two of jjoetry, with salaries respectively of eighty and thirty-two 
rupees; on" of the vedanta, one of logk, one of shankha, one of law, and two of 
astronomy—each, with the exception of the second astronomer, who gets thirty- 
two rupees, receiving eighty rupees per mensem ; and one professor of natural 
philosophy, with a salary of sixty rupees. All these professors or teachers*are 
Brahmins. Persian is also taught by two Hindoos. There is a librarian, an 
English writer (a native), and assistant •seefetary, with a salary of fifty rupees 
monthly, and various servants, water-bearers, sw’ccpers, peons or messengers, kc., 
the total monthly e.xpense being 1105 rupees, with 39l) for scholarships. Twenty- 
c»c pupils were paid for their attendance, one receiving five rupees and the rest 
three rupees monthly. The scholarships are four senior at twenty rupees, eight 
at fifteen rupees, and sixteen at eight.rupees monthly. 

The Delhi College consists of an English and*Oriental department. In the 
former the principalis F. Bontras, Esq., with a salary of 600 rupees mSnthly; 
four European head masters,* with salaries varying from 400 to 1^0 rupees^ 
monthly; two native head masters in English ; three teachers of the Oordoo lan¬ 
guage, with salaries varying from eighty to thirty rupees; an European drawing- 
master on 100 rupees monthly ; writing-master for English, nagreediito,libr®ian, 
servants, &c. In the Oriental department there are five teachers of^^rabicj 
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three of Persian, and two of Sanscrit, with salaries varying from lOO to twenty 
rupees monthly. There are two teachers of European science, a writing, and 
nagree master, an aritlimetician, an English writer, treasurer, and librarian (the 
two last receiving ten rupees ii month each), servants, &c. The scholarships in 
the English department are, one at forty rupees, one at thirty, six at twenty-five, 
four at eight, four at six, and thirteen at four rupees mbnvhly. In the Oriental 
department there are twelve scholarships at eighteen and .sixteen rupees, thirty- 
two at four rupees, three senior scholarships at twenty rupees (founded by Nawab 
Itma-ood-Dowliih), and sixteen junior at four rupees monthly, making a total of 
ninety-two scholarships. 'The total monthly grant to the College is 27U(> rupees, 
780 rupees for scholarships. 

The above dctailr supj»ly a sufficient picture of college establishments, and 
will render unnecessary systematic remarks upon each college. 

The Hindoo College at Calcutta differs only in having a larger establishment 
than the preceding, there being a principal, nineteen English teachers, seven ver¬ 
nacular teachers, with a superintendent and twelve teachers to the J’atsala school 
attached ; the whole co.st being 60,00.5 rupees per annum for 1842—.‘J for 518 
Hindoo pupils in the College, and 2.52 in the Patsala, nearly the half of the cost 
being derived from school lees. The cost, therefore, jut head was 6i rupees 
monthly. 

For llic information'.yf the council of education, the Court of Directors of 
the India Company transmit from time to time such reports as appear on edu¬ 
cation, both in England and on the continent. 

In the Sanscrit College at Calcutta the students arc all Hindoos, being in fact 
llrahmins, with a few Iloyolyas; almost all of them aie in indigent circumstancc.s, 
and not one of the students pays for his education. Admission to the grammar 
classes is permitted up to fifteen years of age, to the Sahitya class up to eighteen, 
to the alaoktir class iip to twenty, and to the higher classes up to twenty-two 
years of age. Hooks from the library are allowed to be taken homo for study, 
upon the responsibility of the profcs.sorJ. 

The Madressa at Calcutta is devoted to Mahomedans, and most of the scholars 
receive gratuitous illistructiou ; foity-two of them, however, paying. It is stated 
that the Mahomedans generally, and.particularly the gentry, arc averse to receiy- 
ing European instruction at public institutions but this assertion is not borne 
ouf by the returns. The subjects of instruction in the first class are history, 
geometry, algebra, arithmetic„natural philosophy, logic, geography, and gram¬ 
mar ; Hie lower classes have easier matter. All the scholars devote themselves 
^to Arabic,'and some learn English. * 

Medical College .—Tlie Medical College, with auxiliary male and female hos¬ 
pital, exhibits the featute of not having a single paying student It has its 
Eurb'pean professors of anatomy and midwifery, surgery, medicine, botany, che¬ 
mistry,tand materia medica j and to the European it presents th6 unexpected and 
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singular feature of turning out accouclicurs,‘surgeons, and anatomists from, the 
castes of Brahmins, Bunneas, Bankers, Oilmen, Writer Castes, and Maliorae- 
dans, as well as Christians. Tiie natural as well as religious rejiugnanee which 
must have been overcome in tliese castes bears strong testimony to the changes 
that can be effected even in rooted predilections wlien operated upon through 
the medium of the understanding. The report for iS44 says, \^tli regard to 
the last day's exawiins^tion on practical anatomy and surgical operations performed 
on the dead body, it may be slated that several exceedingly neat dissections 
wore made in a very .short space of time.” Now tins to me (says Colonel Syke.s), 
with my more than forty years’ knowledge of l.hc natives, does appear a marvel¬ 
lous c^iange. But so strongly is the advantage of surgic.'d skill felt, that a native 
gentleman of Cakiilta, Rustumjee (.’owajee, has presented 6(K) rupees to the col¬ 
lege to he devoted to the i)urchasc of an annual gold medal for the most pro¬ 
ficient .student in practical anatomy. And his letter m^Tiing the offer (page 
cxxviii., Report, ISl.'l), is a model of Mnglish comjiosilion and of enlightened 
sentiment. Dwarkanath Tagore also had previously given ‘2t'()0 rupees for jirizes. 
The successful students are appointed sub-assistant surgeons to the several dis¬ 
pensaries, founded by government, or to regimental hospitals. The report men¬ 
tions thirteen dispensaries in 1842 -t-; 1, and seventeen in 184.J—4. In the 
former year l.'lhl in-door patients were treated, and -1(5,7(16 out-door patients; 
the •vholc expense of these dispensaries being 20,958 rsjjees. Tlic report, dated 
July 1, 184.H, contains a list of thirty-three sub-assistant surgeons, the designa¬ 
tion of those natives of the. iiighcst grade who have passed the college and who 

iiave been appointed to stations, and this is independent of thirty-two na- 

• 

live docto'-s sent to regiments, 'j'hc half-yearly rejiort, ending October 31, 
1843, contains a list of thirty-one sub-assistant surgeons, and forty-five native 
doctors, M’ho had passed the college. A females’ hospital, capable of accommo¬ 
dating 100 paticnis, as auxiliary to the college, has been built by subscription, 
with a view to instruction in midwifery. In the male hospital all castes 
eagerly avail themselves of its advanta^.s ;»and the Bnihmin and the outcaste 
may be found occupying neighbouring beds in the same wards without repug- 
nanec.* 

, College of Mahomed Mohnin .—The college of Iladjcc Mahomed Mohsin at 
Hoogly, although called after a Mabomedan, its benevolent founder, admits 
Christians and Hindoos as well as Mahornedans; indeed the Hindoos far pre¬ 
vail over the other two religions, and the expjession in the rules of admit¬ 
tance is based on the widest liberality, “ that it is open to candidates ol every 
sect or creed willing to conform to the established rules of discipline.’’*}" It is 

• The Governor-general, with a vicasof enabling the Medical Gollege to meet the demands of 
the service, increased, in 1845, the stipendiary students of the sectmdary school to one hundred. 

T While these sheets are going through the press, Bolonath Bose, a native of Calciiita, hid 
won bis diploma of Doctor of Medicine in tlio London University, the first instance known. 
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divided into the English and Mahomiedan departments, and in the latter amongst 
the fourteen Mahomedan professors there are, singularly enough, th^ Shias to 
the eleven Sunis. The principle of toleration, therefore, is in efficient operation. 
There are several branch schools attached, and the total number of students in 
college and schools in 1843 was 1125, and in 1844 the number was 1124. The 
majority of them are free scholars, but in the last year 468 paid for instruction, 
and the institution would be overwhehned with pupils were it^not for the strin¬ 
gent conditions of admission. Pupils cannot compete for honorary or pecuniary 
rewards after twenty years of age. On the openipg of the college on the 1st of 
August, 1836, within three days, 1200 candidates enrolled their names, many of 
them attending from a distance of six or eight miles. 

By a statement of Mr. H. P. Baylcy, deputy secretary to government, dated 
the 15th of February, 1843, the foundation funds of this noble institution were 
on that day 78,740/. 

Dacca College. —To the Dacca College, Bapoo Rama Lochun Ghosc pre¬ 
sented 1000 rupees, the interest of which is to Ije given in prizes annually; and 
he proposed giving 3000 rupees more for the improvement of the vernacular 
department. The first class of this college had read the History of Rome, 
selections from Shakspeare, Addison, and Pope; they could .sketch maps of part 
of Europe and Asia; had read the first four books of Euclid, and in Algebra 
had gone as far as quadratic equations. The rest of their studies was vernacular 
reading. 

Hindoo College, —^Thc Hindoo college was founded by the personal desire 
and voluntary contributions of the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta; it was bene¬ 
fited by their care, and its efficiency was established by the secretary. Dr. H. 11. 
Wilson, now Professor Wilson. All the students, 498, learn English and Bengali, 
and 448 of them pay for their education ; and the paying students have increased 
and the non-paying decreased from 100 to fifty. The students are all Hindoos. 
Its capital on the 20th of May, 1836, was 21,000 rupees ; 291 students paid one 
at seven rupees, five at six rupees, and 265 at five rupees; and the annual receipts 
from tuition were 17,544 rupees, and the disbursements 42,000 rupees annually. 
On the 30th of Apffil, 1844, the tuition receipts were 28,9gl rupees, and the 
total receipts, including interest of capital, 30,952 rupees. The disbursements 
were 56,948 rupees. The college being now part of the public institutions, the 
difference is paid by government. 

Idoorshedahad Nizarnut Cpllege.—The Moorshedabad Nizamut College is 
supported entirely out of the Nizamut deposit fund, and forms no charge upon 
&e resources of government. It is divided into two departments, one for the 
education of the sahihzadahs or relations of the Nizamut family, and the other 
for that of persons of respectability, who are admitted at the discretion of the 
coUe^ committee. The nawab distributed the prizes to the students in 1844. 
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The annual resources of the nizamut funds are 137,932 rupees. The college cost 
in building, in 1843, the sum of 73,000 rupees, and the expenses of^ the 
college for that year were 29,104 rupees; but the establishment is fixed at 37,000 
rupees. The governor-general and the nawab are the patrons. The governor- 
general’s agent at Moorshedabab is the visitor and president of the college com¬ 
mittee, and has the jK-wr of a veto on any measure pending a reference to the 
governor-general.. The committee consists of the English judge and collector, 
the nawab and one of his relatives, also the native dewan or minister, and Captain 
Showers. On leaving, a stucipnt for superior moral eonduct gets an exhibition 
of 100 rupees. For good conduct in the senior class a horse is given. In the 
junior class an English saddle, or a gun, foils, &c. Corporal punishment is not 
permitted; but offenders are debarred from their amusement or exercise. The 
relatives of the nizamut family are to have separate seats and separate classes ; 
they cannot enter after twelve, nor before seven years of age. There arc three 
English, three Arabic, three Persian, three Bengalee, and three Oordoo scholar¬ 
ships at sixty rupees per mensem, tenable for three years. The college is go¬ 
verned by an Englisli principal ; but the Ataleeg, who is to be a Shia, is the 
custos inorum and resident guardian (under the principal and visitor) of the 
students of the ni/amut family. There is a library within the walls. 

lihagulpoor I hit School. —The Bhagulpoor Hill school was established to 
improve the moral character of the rude tribes of ti[}ese hills. It has been 
eminently successful, although it had to contend with the difficulty of the people 
having a language of their own, and having to teach them Ilindee. Drunken- 
acs.s, whicli was formerly a vice of those Hill peojdc, is fast disappearing. A 
‘regiment of Hill Rangers being raised from amidst the people, the sepoys take 
great pride in the knowledge their children and themselves derive from the 
school. In 1843 neither Hindoo nor Moosulman were amongst the pupils—the 
students belonging to the low castes; but in 1844 six Mahomedans and sixteen 
Hindoos were admitted. Seventy of the pupils were learning English. 

North-West Provinces. —Returns no( having been received from the North- 
West Provinces since 1843, the number of scholars can only be given for that 
year. 

Agra Government Institutions. —^The observations which have been made on 
the institutions under the Bengal government apply to those under the Agra pre- 
sidency, and it will be superfluous to particularise. The institutions which jrere 
placed under the general supervision of the A^ra government on the 30th of 
April, 1843, are under the immediate control of the local committees, generally 
consisting of the chief civil officers at the .stations. The instruction is almost 
universally gratuitous, only forty-two students paying, and the system of 
scholarships obtains. The following are the sums, allotted to each institu¬ 
tion :— 

4 N 
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Monthly Amount appro- Monthly Amount appio- 

NAMK OP Amount of Ea- priaird for NAME OF , Amnunt of Ea- priated for 

1 N S T I T II T I O N S. Soholarahipa ! I N S T 1 T 0 T I O N S. 

(JaiitiDgeiicies. and Stipend. ; ; Contmgcociea. | and Stipend. 


Beonrei: ~ 

Kanacrit College.... 

Rnglifih ditto. 

BrHUclk arhool...... 

Ghaxeepore achooi...... 

Allahanad ditto. 

Hatigor ditto. 

Jublitilporc ditto. 

Aaiughur ditto. 

Carried forward. 


rupees. 

rupees. 

1,105 

3fm 

1,100 

242 

303 

H 


IG 

738 

84 

618 

8 

30.1 

8 

132 

8 


r>,oi3 780 


Brought forward.. 

Goruotipore school. 

Agra Cillcgc. 

Bolht ditto. 

Barrilly arbool.af « 

' Purruckabad ditto.‘ 

Meerut ditto.; 

Per menaem * •. • i 

Annually.! _ 


rupees. 

rupees. 

6,013 

780 

303 

8 

2.208 

050 

2,7!)0 

780 

510 

8 

618 

8 

471 


llySlO 

2,248 

1.01.828 

2d,fl70 


In the Agra college the Rajah of Bhurtpoor founded a scholarship, and Mr. 
C. Grant gave a monthly donation for one year, to be awarded in prizes. 

The Ajmere schopl had entirely failed, and was abolished on the fst of 
January, 1843, owing to the low estimation in which it was held by the classes 
for whom it was intended. 

Village Schools. —^Previously to any comment on the annexed tables, it would 
appear desirable to say a few words in regard to the omission of village schools 
in the reports of the general committee. Mr. Adams investigated’ the state of 
indigenous education in Bengal and Behar, and made three reports on the subject. 
These reports came under the consideration of the general committee in 1838-39. 
Mr. Adams strongly advocated the estahlislimeiit of village schools on the 
ground of the very ^inall proportion of the native children, male and female, 
capable of receiving instruction, receiving, in fact, any kind of education what¬ 
ever; he showed by a census of the city of Mourshedabad, taken with minute 
accuracy, and of a Thanah in each of the districts of Burdwan, Beerblioom, Belmr, 
and Tirhoot, that there were taught only— 

In the city of Moorshedabad.8'3 per cent. 

In a Thanah of the district .... 6’05 ,, 

Ditto Beerblioom . . . . . . 8"1 ,, 

Ditto Burdwan.IG O.'i „ 

Ditto Beliar.5-8 „ 

Ditto Tirhoot. 2*5 „ 

of the whole number of children capable of receiving instruction. 

« 

A'afe.—While this naper was going tlirongli the press, tlic address of tlip Governor-general, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, now Lord Hardingc, in January, 1845, on tile occasion of the annual examina¬ 
tions at the Hindoo college for the award of scholarships, appeared. The address contains thn 
following passage 

“Tlie government is deeply sensible of the inestimable value of education ; and besides 
another college at Patna since lost autumn, arrangements Imvc been made for the establishment 
in Bengal of 100 schools for instruction in the vcrnuciilar.” 
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Abstract Statemeut of the Disbursements of the Education Department, from the'30th 
of April, 1842, to the 30th of April, 1843, as furnished by the Accountant-General. 


INSTITirTIONS. 


IniiTITUTIOIIIS AT THA I’llllSitKNrV. 

M College.f....... 

College.... 

Sauitoiit C<»}iege. 

liindtiu College. 

I'AlHNlah. 

•8('ltool Sot'iety'ii St limtl.«... 

Secretary toCoiiucil of Kducatioo....... 


AIofusisil lNSTlle^ln^N, Bengal Brkiii- 

9 

1)1 Nrr. 


Hoogly College. 

Hoogly Branch S<lmi>l. 

Hongly InfoHt bt'hool. 

Sf'tapore School. 

rtuiucipore I'rohational School. 

Baiicooiuh rnibiiiioital School. 

JfMMtre School.... 

Dacca College. 

Oouimillali S('h(K>t... 

ChittagODg School... 

JiMuteah Scli'Htl.. 

Biirri«>Aul I’robational School. 

Cuttack S< hoot.... 

Alidiiapfirc School.. 

Gowahatty Srhoul. 

Seebaatigiir School... 

Aky^h School. 

ilaoirec School. 

Moiilux'iii School. 

Dtttiia S<ho<>l.... 

BhaognlfHiie SduKtl.. 

Bhaugiilpore Hill School. 


*lNtltlTl'1)ONS IN TH*. NoMII-\V BSTfcRN 

Provinces. 

BeRarcfl College. . 

Ghaxipore School... 

Allahabad Schotd. 

Saucor School. 

Jul>bulpore School. 

Azimghitr 8 cImm»I. 

Goriick|>ore School... 

Agra College. 

Delhi C diege. 

Barelllv School. 

Meerut School. 

Viirruckahad School.. 

Ajmere School... 

a 

Tota I. 

* Grand Ter A I.... 

Balance io favour of the Bduca> 
tlooal Uepartiueut.. 

Total Company's Rupees.... 


KstabllsbineDt. 

Scliolarxhips 
or Prises. 

Stipend. 

House Rent. 

Ptircbases of 
Books. 

Ra. 

A. 

p. 

lU. 

A. 

p. 

Ra. A. 

p. 

Ua. 

A. 

■p. 

Ra. 

A. 

p. 

t)r.,275 10 

5 

^00 

0 

0 

4,«47 7 

3 




250 

0 

0 

«7.:»rj3 

lu 

5 

2,36H 

8 

7 






770 

0 

u 

I»,:i03 

13 

H 

M74 

0 

0 

1,.152 13 

11 

, 

, 


12) 

0 

0 

47.337 

0 

11 

64118 

7 

0 


1,680 

Q 

0 

1.539 

3 

9 

,2,421 

);• 

4 


« 




• 






0,017 

H 

0 


, 




, 






<)/J2!J 

10 

0 




•• 


200 

0 

0 

12,886 

10 

m 

I,»i'),«72 

1,1 

9 

10,400 

15 

7 

5.980 .1 

2 

1,880 

D 

0 

15,.565 

13 

9 

ni.iuvi 

5 

7 

5.101 

6 

7 

450 0 

a 

lU 

30 

0 

0 

1,388 

B 

6 

(•,<>48 

0 

0 

201 

0 

0 


• 


. 


483 

0 

0 

l,r.(H) 

0 

0 






. 



5.5 

0 

0 

2,0!) I 

0 

0 






2 

0 

0 

207 


0 










. 


34 

2 

0 

,, 



, 

, 





. 


220 

0 

0 

l.OHll 

10 

10 

117 

10 

10 



3 

15 

9 

299 15 

3 

17.101 

6 

4 

703 

12 

4 



1,020 

0 

0 

770 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

36 

13 

8 






220 

0 

0 

4,7K2 

0 

0 






. 



210 

0 

0 

4,370 

0 

0 

139 

5 

8 






346 

0 

0 



75 

2 

0 



. 

. 


397 

12 

0 

3,1 OK 

ir> 

h 






300 

0 

0 

371 

0 

0 

5.052 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 



500 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

<>,h4i0 

5 

4 









200 

0 

0 

2,OHO 

11 

» 







. 


MS 

5 

0 

1 72'J 

10 

7 






. 

, 





2.440 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

m' 





247 13 

8 

' 5.700 

4 

0 


. 



• 







7,037 

r> 

2 

1.10 

0 

9 



6.50 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 

4.2H)( 

0 

() 

90 

0 

0 



13 

8 

0 

424 

2 

3 

2.400 

0 

0 




1.184 0 

0 


' 


180 

0 

0 

1,40.533 

11 

6 

7.091 

3 

1 

1,644 0 

0 

2,f»25 

7 

•) 

6,02U 

11 

8 

2\00R 

11 

.0 

1,075 

0 

0 



1,200 

0 

0 

397 

1 

3 

K.OOO 

h 

6 

04 

0 

0 






204 

12 

0 

8.050 

0 

0 

184 

0 

0 






440 

0 

0 

0.024 

0 

0 

208 

0 

0 






350 

j 

3 

4.132 

0 

0 


» 




154 

0 

0 

445 

10 

0 

.1.028 

6 

0 

. 

. 







62 

14 

3 

2.070 

0 

0 

• 











24.901 

0 

0 

4,4M 

13 

6 






152 

0 

0 

27,160 

14 

3 

• 8.00^ 

0 

0 



160 

0 

0 

1.807 

8 

0 

4,114 

0 

0 








240 

10 

0 

5 ICO 

0 

0 

77 

0 

4 






250 10 

0 

5,034 

0 

0 


. 




140 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

4.4A1 

1 

5 


• 




• 

• 



• 


1,27,846 

0 

2 

14,624 

2 

10 

a. 

1,654 

0 

0 

4,716 

8 

9 

4.44,055 

2 

& 

32.176 

0 

6 

7,024 5 

2 

6,059 

7 

9 

27,212 

2 

3 


• 
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Absthact Statemcut of the Disbursements of the Education Department—con^Bucfi. 


INSri TUTION8. 

Contingent 

Cbargea. 

Depoatt 

Refutidetl 

PeoMon. 

Coylon 

Student., 

Building. 

Total. 

Ikstitdtioni the Presidency. 

Rs. A. P. 

R.. A. P 

1 

Ra. A.P 

1 

[ R.. A. P 

' Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Medical CoUckc. 

G,m 1.1 


1 

! 

17,487 2 1*1 

! 1,283 0 0 

86,656 4 4 

Madrcsia College. 

l,37fi 10 i 

t a. 

2,016 0 0 


33^184 13 a 

8aiiEcrit College... 

tM7 9 S 





16,528 4 » 

Hindoo College. 

1,778 2 




I7,8.'i6 4 ( 

78,139 II 4 

PatMloh. 

VM H f 





2,019 7 9 

Sebool Society's School. 






6,047 8 0 

Secretary to Council of Bducation. 

(1,653 I ( 

•• 


•• 

•• 

26,869 5 0 


18,482 15 

.. 1 2,016 U 0 7,487 2 11 

19,139 4 0 

2,50,745 (i 7 

MornssiL Institdtioks, Bencai. Peesi- 







DXNCV. 







Hoogly College. 

1,471 1 « 

249 2 0 




79,366 8 5 

Hoogly jBr<«Bch Sorhiol. 

18f: 7 0 284 0 0 


.. 

7,H(r2 7 0 

Iloojy Infant School.|. 

f.4 H r 

i 




i.niKi 8 6 

8eetap«»re School. 

l .‘>2 12 2 





2,.S|5 13 « 

I'ramerpnrc Probations! School. 


.. 




34 2 0 

Boncoorah Probatiaual School. 


1 




220 0 » 

JoMore School ..... 

53 1 



• • 

4,.'i6l 6 2 

I) icca College . 

ihti 0 .'ll 



,, 

Iy.9,)l 3 1 

CamuillAb School . 


.. 



, . 

4,158 13 8 

Chitlagong School. 

2(H) 0 0 




5,102 0 0 

Baulealt School.. 

n 13 <; 

.. 1 


4.8.56 3 2 

BurrisanI Probatiaual School . 

.. 

.. 

• • 1 . . 


472 14 0 

Cuttack School . 

37 9 8 


. . } • » 


3,H77 9 1 

Slidnaporc School . 

120 n 0 

.0 

.. 1 


6,139 0 9 

flowabatty School . 

972 (1 II. 

• • • • 


8,9.12 5 4 

SechRaugtir School . 

n 0 o' 


• • • 

2,919 0 3 

Akyah ^cbool . 

4 2 n 




733 12 7 

Bamree School . 

94 11 7 




3.012 0 .3 

Monlinein School . 

e. 1 A. 



&.7un 4 h 

Patna School ... f . 

214 in (|i 

. . .. 


8,363 6 8 

Bhaugulpore School. 

73 8 « 

.. 


«. ; 

4.H95 2 3 

Bbaugulpore Hill School. 

.. 


•• 

1 

.1,768 9 0 


4,00.’i 6 .1 

533 2 U 

• • 

.. ! .. 

1,69,202 10 5 

Institdtions in the Noeth-Western 



1 1 

; 1 



Provinces. 



i ; 



Benares College, tee . 

I.55I 1 0 


600 0 fl! 


29.8.11 14 1 

Ghasipore School.... 

57 0 0 


/• ! 


8,485 1 R 

A liahshad School. 

1,231 3 r> 




9,911 3 6 

Saugor Schmil. 

1,493 12 11 




Ky07t) 4 2 

Jubbalpore School. 

70 9 0 




4,808 3 A 

AEirngniir School. 

» 1 0 


I I 


3,148 7 9 

Goruckpore Schoid. 






Agra College. 

2,9.15 8 0 


• • • • 1 


32,493 5 6 

Delhi College. 

1,486 15 7 


. { 


39,225 5 10 

Bareilly School. 

439 3 6 


,, 

• a 

Hy2flf) R 0 

13,054 5 6 

Meerut School. 

204 5 il 


,, 

.. 


.1,992 4 5 

Farruckabad School... . 

256 12 3> 


,, 

.. 


5,795 12 3 

Ajniere School . 

.'>7 () H 


•• 



4,538 1 6 

Total . . . 

!*pH46 5 0 

•• 

600 0 Oj 

" 1 

8,260 8 0 

l,A7,r»R0 5 1 

Grand TorAU . 

32,331 10 111 

533 2 0 

2,616 0 o| 

7,487 2 11:27,399 12 0 

5,87^.558 a 1 

Balance in favonrof the Bduci- 






6* 

tional Department. . 

i 


•• 

•• 

•• 

88,005 6 2 

*' Total Compiny’A Rupeea . 

•• 1 

( 

• 

•• 

•• 


6,75,653 12 3 
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List of the Government Schools under the late General Committee of Public Instruction, 
at the end of 1840-~41, i. e., on the 30th of April, 1841. 


ffcboni* mtrked tiittf have eid In b<N>lui, bat no other d&ed ellowenee it niven.'—In the Average iUtendance 
eotumn, Sy, 8. eifsiSee'SvCondary ^hool*~E.D., RngUnh Deperlment—(). D., Orientel Department—H, D., Hindve 
Department—V. D., VernlMWlar Department—(6) that no Keturne have been received. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE 


List of the Government Institutions Ander the Council of Education, &c.— continued. 


K E li I G 1 o N. 


NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 


Tiiit Eastkriv Protincss. No 

Sertton 111. 

Gofaawattcc Scliool. 2 

Qobawattee Branch Schools:~>t 

Nilachol. 

Pandu . 

Beltulla.] .. 

Amiofonjr.; 

North ^hawattee...j .. 

Keebtaugur School.| 2 

a / Akyab School 2 

Arracan ( j 

Mottlmoiu School. 2 

Tcvoy A Mcrgui Branch Schojla. 

. t 

Diviiion II.—Bbhar. * 

Patna School. 2 

Bhaugulpore Institution........ 2 

Bhaugulpore Hill School. 1 

DiriaioN III.—Allahabad 
Divuior. 

Benares English Seminary, 

Branch School.......... 4 

Benares Oriental College. 

Obaaeepore School .. 2 

Allahabad School...... 2 


Sattgor School..... 2 

J^ubbulporeSrhool. ^ 1 

Aaimghur School.. 2 

Gorruckpore School. 2 

Division IV.—North-Wcstbrn 
Provincbs. 

Agra College... 3 

Delhi College and Institution... 3 

Bareilly Sehool. 2 

Meeiut School. 2 

Furruckabi^ School. 2 


Ajmeer School....... 2 

n ■ * " " ■* 

Total...■ 87 


Average Average 

Monthly Cost 

Kxpenae, Monthly 

from to 

April 3U, 1841, Govern- 
to . tiicnt of 
April 30, IH42. Education 
I per Head. 



I ft.435 i U07 ' 200 


41,169 14 0 I 247 19 6 


* An error; but is so stated ia the local return. f Elementary, and not directly under this office. 

i An error, see C. 4, but sic in local returns. 


The preceding tables suggest the following observation. The first feature 
is the proportion'of the Mahomedan students to the Hiudoo. Opinions arc 
expressed in the reports that the Mahomedan population are averse to receive 
European instruction ; but the final numbers in the returns do not seem to 
authorise these opinions. The total nunj.bcr of pupils in 1843 was 8203, under 
the Bengal and Agra govenv’nents, and of this number 1621 were Moslems, and 
6140' Hindoos. Some statiscians have estimated the Mahomedan population 
as low as one Mahomedan to fomteen Hindoos''; while the highest estimate, 1 
believe, does not exceed one to nine. In either case, the proportion of the 
Mahomedan students fiir exceeds the proportion of the Hindoo students rela- 
tiv^y to their respective population, being, in fact, one in 5'06 of the whole slu- 
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dents. The next feature is, that more thah five-eighths, or 5132 of the whole 
students, learn English ; while only 426 learn Sanscrit, 572 Arabic, and 706 
* Persian. The two former are necessary in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law ; and it would hence appear that those studies can scarcely be prosecuted 
with a vigour proportioned to their importance. The Bengal language, after 
English, has the gre^e.4l number of wtudents, viz., 2718; followed by the Hin- 
dee, 1819, and Oerdop, 15p4, the last tw(f being chiefly spoken under the Agra 
Government. There are 253 Christians in the schools, and 189 who are neither 
Christians, Mahoniedans, nor Hindoos; these are chiefly Buddhists, at Moulmein, 
or low castes of the Bhaugulpoor Hills. A marked feature of the tables also, is 
the fact that, under the Agra Government, out of 2420 pupils only forty-two 
pay for instruction. In Bengal, 1572 pay, and 4211 receiye gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion. This is a questionable, but probably inevitable policy^at the present time; 
.niid the Bengal Government are desirous of modifying it. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have found advantages in imposing a school-fee, although very trifling in 
amount. Bengal has several orphan and private schools, with the details of 
which 1 am unacquainted ; moreover, they do not come within the objects of 
the present paper. 

We regret that want of space precludes the insertion of the interesting extracts 
from the examinations, which are given by Colonel Sykes, of which he says; “ It 
being quite impossible to appreciate fully the mastery which ^he native mind is ca¬ 
pable of obtaining over European subjects of science and literature, without a pe¬ 
rusal of the examination papers for senior and junior scholarships, I annex some 
of them from various colleges; and as from the details which I have given respect¬ 
ing the mode of conducting examinations collusion amongst the students would 
appear to be impracticable, I presume others, like myself, will feel a surprise 
which would lead some to doubt of the possibility of a native of India attaining 
the proficiency described, were it not that the high character of those who 
attest this proficiency in their reports place beyond all question the facts, and 
it is only left to us to express our admiration at results so unexpected and 
gratifying. 

“ Had I not repeatedly expressed my surprise in this pap^ at the intellectual 
ppwers manifested by the senior scholars in their examinations ,—a surprise 
which I have no doubt will be shared by otlrers, I should not have thought myself 
authorised to introduce the preceding lengthy extracts ; but as the mean; to 
appreciate the bearing of general facts can only be obtained by a knowledge of 
details, 1 place before the public the answers of several of the senior sch«lars to 
the questions put to them, td prove that th^ reasoning and deducliens are not 
simply those of a precocious individual, but are fairly and truly types of th«f 
capacity of the native mind. Th% paucity of mistake! in the answers, w'hether 
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in language or orthography, is not liss remarkable than the grasp of knowledge 
manifested.'’ 

Madras Institutions of Education. —Mr. J. R. Colvin, in a note to Lord Auck¬ 
land’s Minute on Education, dated the 24th of November, 1839,in which he reviews 
the existing state of education in India, says—“ Less would appear to have been 
effected for founding any advanced system of education iVi the Madras territories 
than in the other presidencies, and my’notice of what ^as bpen done in these ter¬ 
ritories must, most probably, from the defective materials immediately at com¬ 
mand, be nearly a blank.” 

The Court of Directors, in addressing the Madras government, 29th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1830, says,-—“You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have 
at our disposal a body^of natives, qualified by their habits and requirements, to 
take a larger share and occupy higher situations in the civil administration of, 
their country than has hitherto been the practice under our Indian governments. 
The measures for native education, which have as yet been adopted or planned 
at your presidency, have no tendency to produce such persons.” 

The blank noticed by the court in 1830, and by Mr. Colvin in 1839, has been 
so filled up, that Madras now boasts of one government educational establishment, 
which has the appellation of “ University.” It is under the direction of a presi¬ 
dent, twelve governors, seven of whom are native gentlemen, two of them being 
Mahomedans, and the otirer five Hindoos. The governors have an European 
secretary, Captain Pope. The object of the university is to “ impart a ,large 
measure of the higher branches of science and literature among such of the 
better orders as may have or obtain the means and the leisure to profit fully by 
such a course of education, and with a view to their reasonable expectations of 
filling superior stations in life, or in the service of government.” 

A school fee of four rupees per mensem is demanded ; no scholars are admis¬ 
sible who are unable to read and write the English language intelligibly. A pro¬ 
ficient’s degree is scarcely obtainable in less than four years’ study, and the grades 
of honour are not lightly given, 'fke consequence of these elevated views is, 
that, at the time of the second Annual Report, in 1843, there were only 118 
scholars. The university in fact consists of only a “ High,^chool,*’ to which 
there are four European tutors and fopr native teachers ; and as it had in 1843 
been only two years in operation, the prescribed degree of proficiency had not 
been attained by any of the scholars, although many of them had attained a 
correctness and facility, as w^ll in speaking as in composition, which befitted 
them fdr easy intercourse with the well-educated classes of English society. 

A nativb gentleman, Putchcapah,*having founded a public school, where 400 
or 500 children are receiving instruction in reading and writing English, 
a preparatory school, auxHiary to the university, was given up, and two-thirds of 
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the cost of its snppoit, about 250 rupees per mensem, the governors reeom- 
mended should be devoted to the foundation of government scholarships, of ten, 
’seven, and five rupees per mensem each, to b e held for two years. The Court of 
Directors sanctioned the appropriation, and called the attention of the university 
council to the advantage of regulating the studies of those holding the scholar¬ 
ships, with a view to flreir future employment as teachers at schools, which it is 
hoped will be organised in, the districts. * Putcheapah had also allotted funds 
for an endowment in the university, which the council recommended should 
be given to thirty pupilships, ift the lowest class, at two rupees per mensem, fif¬ 
teen scholarships in the high school at four rupees per mensem, and three studentx 
ships at thirty rupees per mensem, all to be held by Hindoos, tlie period of pos¬ 
session to be four years. • 

The university council wished to establish two classes medicine and civil 
engineering, and submitted plans for establishments, professors, officers, &c.: but 
as the parliamentary grant for educational purposes at Madras only amounted to 
50,000 rupees, it was found the funds were inadequate, and the plan fell to the 
ground. 

The governors say, that with respect to the organisation of the high schools of 
the provincial colleges, that there is a “ promising earnest of success,’^ but that the 
“ condition of the najives in the provinces, and the total want of public seminaries 
throughout, have rendered their operations in communicKltbn with those established 
in the districts somewhat slow; and it would be premature to discuss those 
arrangements, which are only as yet in progress for the formation of the schools. 
The future, it is to be hoped, will produce more than the past.” 

The appendix to the report contains the examination papers commencing with 
PuUtical Economy, in which the questions are—“ Give a full account of the com¬ 
mercial or mercantile system“ Explain how public debts originated j” and 
“ Give an account of the bank of Amsterdam.” Then follow Conic Sections, 
Equations, Differential Calculus, Trigonometry, Euclid, and Algebra. Under 
the head Steam Engine, it is asked to calbula^e generally the point of suspen¬ 
sion of the piston rod from the parallel motion, and to give a numerical example 
with a diagram to illustrate it; and, secondly, to show how to flhd the latent heat 
of jteam according to Watt’s method. In mechanics, the pupil is asked “ to ex¬ 
plain the fusee of a watch.” In politics the question is asked, “ What are the 
characteristical marks of a good government ?” and the answer is—The mfin 
principle that characterises a good government is, t^at the laws laid down for the 
guidance of the people are fixed, and the people living under it should be allowed 
to have a share in it. A goo(J government,‘in adapting a law to its*ends and 
objects, always attends to the habits, feelings, andmanners of the people. When 
a change is introduced into the government it is always gradual, for it is well 
known that suddenness in change will at once excite the disgust of the pdbple.' 
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There are various other marks of & good government that are too obvious to 
require an elaborate detail,” 

The tests of qualifications of candidates fur the public service are to be of' 
three grades—general tests, superior tests, and special tests. The first to consist 
of a certified degree of proficiency in the English and native languages, in the 
knowledge of moral principles, in the elements of general history, and of the his¬ 
tories of England and India; in the elements of mathemapes and practical astro¬ 
nomy, in arithmetic, in geography, and in the outlines of the constitution of the 
English and Indian governments. The superior test to consist of a certified' 
degree of proficiency in certain books and subjects of general literature and 
science, according to tests to be made out and approved of by government. The 
special tests to consist of a certified degree of proficiency in the subjects assigned 
for the general test; and also in addition, a proficiency in such books and sub¬ 
jects appropriate to c/^rtaiu respective departments in the public service according 
to tests to be made out and approved by government. 


EMriiOTMiSNT of the Students who have left the Government Schools and Colleges up to 

1839—40. 


No. 

Employmeut. 

M3 

Eogliitb tcAfUoi ft « 

3;> 

Arabic teac'liera.... 

133 

PerftlAD teachern.. 

30 

Sanarrit teachers. 

20 

Bengalee teachers. 

4 

Hindee te«ch(>rt.. 

5 

Urdu tfacherH. 

2 

SupcriiiteodenU of Abkarev 

23 

Deputy collectora.. 

7 

Sadder Ameenft. 

18 

Moonftitfft.. 

in 

/.ilUh l'< 

10 

Zdlah Moulaviea. 


Amount of Sataiies 
per Month. 

No. 

rupees. 


From 20 to 50 

2 

„ 30 to no 

1 

„ 10 to 20 

102 

„ 16 to 60 

3 

„ 16 to 20 

20 

„ 16 to 20 

H 

„ 10 to 20 

57 

At 600 

170 

„ 300 

61 

M 300 

12 H 

.. 100 

2 S 

n 60 

16 

.. MO 

426 


Employment 


AMitttant decretarieti 

Ditto... 

Dewanii and Banians. 

NAseera. 

Native diictors 
IptithctarieB 

AssiHtaiit surveyors. 

Writers 

Merchants. 

Vakeels. 

Sub-assiMtant NurgeoDS... 

Kocoid keepers. 

MinreUan* ous. 


Amount of S^tUriee 
per Month. 

rupees. 
At 5U 
„ 200 
From 10 to SOU 
At 20 
„ 20 
« i» 

40 

From 10 to lOO 

At Ifr 
.. 100 
Prom 30 to 00 


. The above tabic is exceedingly satisfactory, as it testifies to the practical ad¬ 
vantages, not only to the parties themselves, but to the public interests, resulting 
from the liberal policy of the East India Company. Independently of the 330 
tutors or teachers of languages, English, Arabic, Sanscrit, &c., sent into native 
society, the highly responsible government offices of deputy collectors, Sudder 
Ameeiis, and Moonsiffs are filled by young men not only of a higher intellectual 
standard, but, it is to be hoped, of'a higher moral impress than ordinary. The 
Vakeels, too, who practise in the courts of law, will, necessarily, be better qualified 
than the old Vakeels. 


BOMBAY EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

‘ , • 

“ In Bombay, the government institutions are under the management of a 

Board of Education. On the 31st of MarcU- 1843, this board consisted of a 

.pre^dent, five members, and a secretary ; three of the members were European 
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gentlemen, one a Parsee gentleman, one a EKndoo gentleman, and one a Maho* 
medan gentleman. A maximum sum of 1,25,000 rupees is fixed for educational 
‘purposes under the Bombay Presidency; and the board control a sum of 20,000 
rupees, constituting the Sanscrit College Fund. The official report to govern¬ 
ment of the state of education under the Bombay Presidency for the year 1842, 
from which the following facts are derived, is of a practical business-like cha¬ 
racter ; and the vi«ws expressed of the media through which instruction should 
be imparted to the natives—from the reading, writing, and arithmetic of the ele¬ 
mentary village schools to the erudition and science of the college — appear to 
be just and rational. Unlike the Madras Presidency, they have begun at the 
beginning; and express their conviction that the ■primary imtruclion of the 
people should be ponducted exclusively in the vernacular language of the respee- 
tive provinces ; and they look for their success to the co-operation of local com¬ 
mittees of the natives, to the provision of school-houses % them, and to the 
payment of a fee by the pupils ; and on their part to the provision of well-trained 
masters, supplying school-books, and the ultimate formation of village libraries. 
The English schools are the next step, and are for those with higher aspirations 
than can be realised in the primary schools; but a condition of admission is, that 
the pupils shall have passed through the vernacular schools. Here a wide field 
of knowledge is open to them; but to those who desire to qualify themselves for 
scientific professions, classes are yet wanting to enqjjle them to do so. The 
Board in their report embrace the Elphinstone Native Education Institution, the 
Government English schools, the Poonah Sanscrit College, the Government 
District Vernacular Schools, the village schools in the Poorundhur district of 
fhe Poonah ciJlectorate; the state of the indigenous schools throughout the presi¬ 
dency, with a summary of the state of education generally ; notices of the local 
committees for the supervision of the Government District Vernacular Schools; 
the preparation of a series of class-books for English and Vernacular Schools; 
state of the book depositories; financial statements; together with an Appendix 
of detailed Reports, Returns, &c. 

“ The Elphinstone Native Education Institution originated in the profound 
veneration of all cljisses of natives under the government of, the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone for that distinguished individual *, and the most appropriate 
manner in which they thought they could testify this veneration, was by the sub¬ 
scription of very large sums of money to found a college, for the instructioi^ of 
the natives, to be designated the Elphinstone College. Subsequent events 
rendered it desirable to alter this designation to th*c ‘ Elphinstone Nativ% Edu¬ 
cational Institution.’ It has its European professors and native tutors. lode- 
pendently of the Elphinstone scholarships, it has others, founded in the names* 
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of Chief Justice West and Lord CUre. A class of scholars is introduced, called 
‘ Normal,’ whose duties are partly to study, and partly to teach. The institu¬ 
tion has an upper and lower division in the English department, and the Ycrna-' 
cular department. The upper English is confined to the Elphinstone scholars, 
the Normal scholars, and the West and Clare scholars, and,the number consisted 
of thirty. The standard of acquirements for this department, which has been 
considerably raised, consists of a prescribed amount of knowledge of Mathe¬ 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, Chemistry, Political Economy, and 
History. The examinations are rigid, and the Board say, that the merit of the' 
W'ritten answem is, they think, not inferior, for the most part, to the specimens 
published in the reports of other analogous educational institutions in India. 
In the lower division, English and arithmetic are taught. TJie attendance in 
1841, was 618, and in 1842, only 587; the falling off being attributed to the 
increased strictness'and discipline of this class ; the falling off in numbers was 
compensated for by positive benefit in the aggregate; 304 of the pupils in this 
class pay a fee. 

" In the Vernacular department, the attendance in 1841 was 785, and in 1842 
it was 719, being a decrease of sixty-six. This also was attributed to tlie increased 
strictness mmntained. The Board attribute so much importance to a proper value 
being fixed on the mind of the pupils, of the education they receive, that they 
ordered a fee of two ann^, or 3^. English, monthly, to l)e exacted from each of 
the pupils, to commence in January, 1843. 

“At the end of 1842, the vacancies in the scholarships were seven Normal, 
nine West, and eleven Clare, total twenty-seven. This was chiefly owing to the 
numbers who had found situations, and had left the institution. 

“ With a view to judge of the practical good conferred by the Institution, the 
Board had traced the career of 156 of its scholars subsequently to their leaving 
the Institution, between 1827 and 1842 ; and it gives a list of them and of the 
situations they then filled; amongst them are the sons of some of the Jaghirdars, 
or chiefs of the Deccan; one is tutor tp the Rajah of Kolapoor, and three others 
are assistants in the magnetic observatory, &c. In 1842, a native Mahratta 
gentleman presented to the Institution 1000 rupees, the interest of which was 
to be given annually as a prize to the scholar who had attained the greatest 
proficiency in the Mahrattee language. It was adjudged to a lad, Dhoondoo 
Japardhun, for the best Mahrattee essay on ‘ Procrastination,' in imitation of 
Miss Edgeworth’s popular tale, entitled ‘To-morrow.’ 

“The provincial English schools are those of Poonah, Tannah, Surat, and 
Panwell. . , 

“The following are the attendances:— 
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F 0 0 N A H. 

TANNAH. 

* 

SURAT. 

1841 

1843 

1841 

1842 

U49 

Np. 

Paying. 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Paying. 

No. 

Payiog. 

m 

•• 


19 

rt 


sg 

SI 

35 

31 


“ The Poonah schools had supplied si^y-one boys, whose qualifications had 
enabled them to find employment. The diminution in numbers both in the 
Poonali and Tannah schools was.looked upon as temporary. The Surat school was 
only established on the 27th of January, 1842, and was proceeding satisfactorily. 
The Panwell English school was in so inefficient a state that the Board recom¬ 
mended its abolitipn. * 

Sanscrit College .—“ It is, as its name implies, for instruction through Sanscrit. 
In 1841, there were paying ninety-five, not paying eighty-t^o; in 1842, paying, 
eight, not paying sixty-eight. And in this period seventeen stipendiary, and 
fifty-one non-stipendiary lel't the College; and six stipendiary, and thirty-seven 
non-stipendiary were admitted. The stipendiary system was modified with 
advantage ; the allowance to the first class students being decreased from seven 
rupees to six rupees per mensem. The Professor of Astronomy is a native, 
Vishnoo Nursing Joshee. The Professor of Medicine is also a native. 

Government District Vernacular Schools .—^“There awthre« divisions of these; 
the 1st, under Mr. Eisdale’s superintendence; the 2nd, under Professor Hark- 
ness; and the 3rd, under Ball Gungadhur Shastree; but these u'ero temporary 
arrangements. The divisions again are sub-divided, and each sub-division has 
ift inspector. Government only sanctions the establishment of a school, where 
the population amounts to 2000 souls. The first division embraces the Collec- 
toiate of Poonah, Ahmednuggar, Sholapoor, and Kandeish. 

“At the end of the year 1841 there were nineteen schools in the Poon*ah 
Collectorate, and in 1842 two more were established. The masters to these 
schools had been educated in the normal oiass«at Poonah. The total number of 
boys in attendance in 1841 was 1138, and in 1842 it was 1241, independently of 
the two new schools.^ The state of these schools was on the whole satisfactory; 
but the masters of five schools, in consequence of their backward state, were 
directed to join the normal class at Poonah for one year, and half their salary as 
master was deducted from them for that time. The minimum monthly salary to 
masters of district schools appears to be ten rupees.^ 

" The vernacular school-books in use in Bombay are the objects of |lraise 
by the Bengal Government. They consist oft translations into Mahratt%e, Gooj- 
rattee, and Canarese, of treatises on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, gram- 
TOl,. IV. 4 
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roar, geography, history, natural frtiilosophy, 'general knowledge, and moral 
instruction. 

Ahmednuggar Collectorate. —“The number of schools in this collcctorate was 
fourteen at the end of 1841. In 1842, two new schools were added. The 
masters of the new schools had been educated in the Pponah normal class. 
In 1841, the number of boys in attendance in the schools was 1125, and in 1842 
the number was 1288. Tlie schools were in a satisfactory stal/C, only one of the 
masters being ordered to Poonah to study in the normal class. 

Sholapoor CoUedorate. —“In 1841 and 1842 /here were four Mahrattee, and 
six Canarese schools. The attendance at the Mahrattee schools in 1841 was 316, 
and in 1842 it was 345; but in the quarter ending 30th of September the number 
h'ad fallen to 250. , , 

“The attendance in the Canarese schools in 1842 was 22.5. The Mahrattee 

t 

schools were in an dhsatisfactory state, owing to the inefficiency of the masters, 
three of whom were ordered to the normal class at Poonah, and threatened with 
their names being removed from the list of schoolmasters. Acting masters were 
sent from the normal class on 7^ rupees monthly only, although the ultimate 
salary of the schoolmaster at Sholapoor was to be twenty rupees per mensem. 
The Canarese schools were not progressing. 

Kandekh CoUedorate. —“The first report is for 1842, when there were only 
two Mahrattee schiiols ;«the attendance was ninety-eight in the early part of the 
year, but only eighty in the last quarter. Here again it has been found necessary 
to send one of the masters to the normal class at Poonah, 

2nd Division. —“The second division comprises Guzerat and the Nortliern 
Konkan, including the Collectorates of Surat, Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Tannah. 
Generally the schools were backward and neglected, not having, in fact, had 
time to get into practical and efficient working. By the establishment of local 
school committees, and a vigilant superintendence, it was expected that matters 
would soon improve. 

Principal Collectorate of Surat, ina^ading Sub-Colledorate of Baraach. —“ In 
1841 there were fourteen schools, but in 1842 it was necessary to abolish one of 
these, and no new scho(»l took its place. The attendance of hoys in 1841 was 
866, and on the 30th of September, 1842, it was 1142, exhibiting an increase of 
2/6. In the Surat school. No. 1, in consequence of the increased attendance^ it 
wr.s nece8.sary to add assistant teachers, at five rupees per mensem 1 Such a 
small remuneration will, no doubt, excite surprise in Europe. 

Ahmedabad Collectorate. —“The schools in this collectorate amounted only to 
six in 1841, and no increase had taken place in 1342. The attendance in 1841 
was 295, and on the 30th September, 1842, it was 414, being an increase of 118. 
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The master of the school No. the city bf Ahmedabad, had creditably dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the translation from the Mahrattee version into Guzeratee 
*of ^Conversations on Natural Philosophy.’ 

Kaira CoHectorate .—“ The number of schools remained stationary, being seven. 
The attendances in 1^41 were 308, and on the 30th of September, 1842, the 
number was 456, being an increase of 148. 

Northern Konkan, Tannnh Coilectorate.-^“ All the schools, ten in number, are 
Mahrattee, The boys in attendance in 1841 numbered 670, and on the 30th 
' of September, 1842, the number 661. Asa reward to one of the schoolmasters, 
liis salary had been raised from twelve to fifteen rupees per mensem. Another 
has had his reduced from tw'elve to ten rupees. 

3rd Divi-sion, —“The third division includes the Soijthem Konkan and 
Southern Mahratta country. 

Rutnagherry Colfeeforate .—"In 1841 the number of sclfools was eight; in 
1842 one was added, and four provisionally sanctioned. The attendance of boys 
in 1841 w’as 635, and on the 30th of June, 1842, the number was 782, being an 
increase of 147- With the exception of two schools in a flourishing condition, 
the rest were backward and unpromising. 

Southern Mahratta Country, Collcctorates of Dhurwar and Belgaum .—" Some 
difficulties e.\ist in these districts in furthering education, from the official lan¬ 
guage (Mahrattee) not being the language of the bult of the people, and the 
corruption of the Canarc.se language by the Tclinghec on the east, the Mahrattee 
on the north, Malabarec on the tvest, and the llravidce on the south. The 
s(;ho()Is, however, with the exception of those at Dharwar, lloobly, and Belgaum, 
are designated Canarcse schools. They were in no respect better than indige¬ 
nous village schools, the masters uneducated and incompetent, and with scarcely 
any Canarese school-books ; and yet the masters were to teach Mahrattee and 
Canarese. Canarese being the language of the great bulk of the people, in the 
Canarese schools the Board ordered the teaching of Mahrattee to be discontinued, 
but that at the principal towns there shoitld ^e schools established expressly to 
teach this langu^e. A normal Canarese school had been established at Dharwar, 
and the next object of the Board was to supply school-books; was effected 

by^getting a committee of native Canarcse gentlemen to supeiintend the translgr 
tions into Canarese of the Mahrattee school-books now in use. 

Dharwar CoUeclorate .—" In this collectorate there arc two Mahnattcc, and fi^ve 
Canarese schools. The attendance of boys in 1841 was 552, and in the quarter 
ending 30th of June, 1842, the number was 531. t)ne of the Canarese masters, 
from inefficiency, had been directed to join tljc normal class, and the operations 
of his school was, in consequence, suspended. 

Belgaum Collectorate .— "In this tfollectoratc there was (yie Mahrattee school, and 
eighteen Canarese. The attendance in 1841 of boys w'as 822, and in 1842 tho. 
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number was 669, being a diminution of 153, which was owing to the suspension 
of some of the schools, the masters being sent to the normal class. 


“ General Summary of Government District Vernacular Schools for 1842. 


SCHOOLS. 

Number ef 
Sclioolii. 

Number of 
PupilR. 

, Increase. 

Dearo.M. 

Fiimt Divisioh. 

Dumber. 

* 31 

t 

number. 

1307 

a- 

number. 

(110 

* 118 

number. 


Ui 




10 


60 


2 

80 

IM2 


Second Ditision. 

J3 

376 




411 

4.Mi 

li8 



7 

48 



lU 

«)U1 

1* 

* Tiiibd UirisioN. 

0 

7A3 

'|17 



7 

531 



1!) 

600 


m 




130 

77iO 1 

820 

228 



“ In only two instances hare school-houses been built by the people; in the 
other cases the schools are held in Government buildings, but it is the object of 
the Board to induce the people to keep these buildings in repair. 

Fees hy Scholars .—“ The Board, to test the sincerity of the inhabitants of 
towns petitioning for the establishment of schools, condition for the payment of 
a fee of one anna jthre^. halfpence) monthly by each pupil; even this triding 
sum is very irregularly paid ; but the Board observe that in those schools where 
most fees are paid, such schools are found to be the most efficient and flourish¬ 
ing. In the province of Guzerat not a single fee is paid, while in some of the 
schools in the southern Mahratta country, some of the pupils pay a halfpenny', 
some a penny, and some the whole fee monthly. 

"The following is the return of the fees paid by the latest information:— 


COLLECrORATKS. 

1 

1 In 

i Attendaoce 

Feet Paid. 

COLLECrORATES. 

In 

Attendance. 

Feet Paid. 

Fikst Division. 

number. 

12C7 

1243 

voo 

** '“F' 

nurfdbar. 

205 

201 

32 

Brought fuTward...J 
Sniat Collectorelo.. 

number. 

3431 

1142 

number. 

000 

AbnuMlnuggar Cullectorate..; 

Ahmediibtub Collectorate.... 
Kaura Collectorate. 

41a 

456 i 


Ktadciali CoUeotarBlo. 

Second Oitisjon. | 

Third Division. 
Rotnaglterry Collectorato .. 


144 • 
103 

150 


ool 

315 




.. Carried forward.... 1 

3431 

0U6 

1 . Torn. 

7504 1 

1357 


Vitlage Schools in the Poorundhur District of the Poonah ColUctorate,—“ In 
1841, thefc were sixty-nine village schools, and 1322 pupils; and in 1842, there 
were sixty-eight schools, and 1233 pupils, being a decrease of eighty-nine. The 
schools w'cre established to enable the farmers, few of whom can write or read. 
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to acquire a knowledge of accounts to protect themselves from fraudulent ex¬ 
actions. In reference to the population of this district, it would appear ihat 
somewhat less than half the male children between five and ten years of age 
were receiving instruction. 

Indigenous Schools.—“ With a view to obtain a knowledge of the number and 
state of the indigenoi^s schools, the board has circulated forms to the different 
collectors to be filled up; owing to the inaccuracies in some of the returns, the 
board defer sending in the'wholc of the statistical details; but for the sake of 
comparison with some of the districts in Bengal, the trustworthy parts of these 
returns arc supplied. 


, I I I Toui Mules Mule CUlldiei Pronrtion of 

• IWhI Male Male Ckildren Male Cliililren under Instruc- between Ten Children capable of 
llOMBAY Children lie-under liistmc-junder Inatruc-tion in ludif^e. and Fire receiving Inatructlon 
tween 1'en tion in the tioii in nous and Vears of*Age, to Male Children ac- 

COf.LSCrOKATES. and Five indigenous Oovernnieut Oovernment not receiving j tually receiving In- 
VearsnfAge. Schools. Schools. Schools. InstiSiction. } struction is as 100 to 


number. iiiiinlarr. number. uumlu'r. numlier. number. 


llutnagherry. VI!I7 2'J7!I d.-'iH.'i lO-O 

Taunall 3(l,ltH :<S‘>I 001 4402 23,030 If? 

’ooiish. 31,0711 31!l5 2400 20,321 I4'.3 

Ablneilniiggar. 42.700 47l)ll 1123 3333 3fi.003 13-0 

Jlelgaum. 2.3,403 2338 009 303,3 22,408 lO'S 

Kaudeiah. 10,013 2371 250 23-31 1.3,791 Ifl-O 

Surat . 11^373 3002 030 3032 12,741 22-4 

Kalra. , ... 23,323 .3100 4W 3920 21,897 13-5 

Ahuivdabatl . 2.3,174 riG74 413 7037 18,037 23-| 


Average..'. IT-3 


Tlie means of comparison with Bengal is affordSff by * statement of Mr. 
Adam.s, relative to education in the city and district of Moorshedabad; and the 
districts of Beerhhooin, Burdwan, South Behar, and Tirhoot. 


I’roportioa of 
Cbildren Cdpabls 


DISTRICTS. 

Total GbtU 
Urvn beiwi cn 
14 and 9 yeara 

of Agfa 

Children re¬ 
ceiving School 
Intftructioii. 

Gbildren re¬ 
ceiving i)o- 
meatic lo- 
ati uction. 

Total Ohil. 
ilren rereivingj 
Instruction. 

Children re¬ 
ceiving no 
Inatruciiuii. 

of rereiviug- to 
Childien actually 
receiving in¬ 
struction is as 






too Co • 


lumber. 

iiumlmr. 

nunilicr. 

tiiirohcr, 

number. 

number. 

I'i'y of Monrubcdahad.. 


O.'iO 

non 

I2.')9 

13.N.19 

8*3 

Thana Dowliitbujuir.... 

10.4‘iH 

30.'» 

320 

(•31 

9,ror 

0 0,9 

Tlinna Nan|i'ler. 

8.0*49 

4 HO 

1^35 

r;4 

0,20.9 

87 

Tlmna Culnii . 

lV»h 

2243 

G70 • 

29)9 

ivVJsr 

lO'OS 

Thana JfhanaUad. 

3<»f> 

.*>30 

90ft 

14.090 

58 

1'buna Uhawara. 

19.400 

iiO 

2»H 

348 

13,001 

2-5 






.Vterage.. 

15*5 


* Mr. Adams* first column includes female children, whose education, how¬ 
ever, is a blank ; and considering them to be one-half, to admit of a compari^pn 
of the last column with the Bombaj^results, it will be necessary to double the 
proportion on the 100 ; this brings it to 15*5 boys educated on every 100s while 
the Bombay returns give 17’3» Of this nuipber fifteen per cent are instructed 
in the indigenous schools, and only 2*3 per cent in the government schools. 
Female education is almost unknown, although the missionaries have some 
girls’ schools as well as boys, not included in the above. ^ • 

The hospital ,aud college most munificently founded in Bombay, by, that 
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remarkable philantliropist Sir Jenssetjee Jeejteboy, and the Grant Medical 
College, founded by subscription, to do honour to the memory of the late 
governor, Sir Robert Grant, are yet scarcely in operation, but will be productive 
of great good. Such is the state of education under the Bombay presidency, 
comprising more than 6,000,000 of souls. It is not very extensive nor flattering at 
present; but the system has a vitality which argues favourably for the future. 
Objects to be attained arc distinctly defined, and the organisatipn to attain these 
objects, appears sound and practical; and the zeal manifested by the board, if 
persevered in by their successors, can scarcely, fail of producing favourable 
results. 

The society for the education of the poor, instituted in 1815, by the exertions 
of Archde^on Barnes, is for training up the children of Europeans in the prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity, and teaching them habits of industry. It has two schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, in w’hich are 327 children, most of whom 
are orphans of soldiers, and are boarded, clothed, and fed at the expense of the 
institution. District schools have been established at Surat and Tanr.ah, and 
the society admits native as well as European children. The expenditure has 
varied from 14,000 to 36,000 rupees per annum. 


Total Number of Schools in India. 


C O l' N T R I E S. 


North-Western Proiinces ... 

Ijowfr ProviucoA. 

Fort St. iSeorge. 

Booibiy. 


Total In \M7< 


Chnstianii. 

j llitiduot. 

1 Mabometbins. ^ 

1 Other ('anteii. 

Total 

1 •''imbur. 

1 number. 

number. 

1 number. 

tiUniiicr. 

• H'Z 

1 l.d!P7 

.‘M*? 


1 2.1Hn 

l«i4 

1 4.i8G 

IH)7 

! 1,780 


.. ' 

T.flO 

«S2 

' 

' H,I3K 


13.0!)0 

1 ! 

I.7N0 

I7,30t> 


The Madras High School has the following mimber of pupils:—Hindoos. 
133 ; Mussulmans, 2; Christians, 21; Total, 156. 

In the Lower Provinces, the Madrissa of Calcutta aflbrds instruction in the 
literature and law of the Mahomedans ; and the books read are those usually 
studied by the young men of that religion, mostly in the Arabic language. The 
Ilooghly College has also a dcpartipent in which Arabic and Persian are 
studied. 

The Sanscrit Calcutta College is intended to teach Sanscrit literature and 
Hindoo Jaw. English classes are attached to both the Sanscrit College and 
Madrissa. 

. The Patshala was founded for the cultivation of the Bengali language. 

In the North-Western Provinces the Colleges of Delhi and Agra have 
Oriental departments, chiefly* for Arabic and Persian, but in which the vernacular 
languages, are also cultivated. The Benares College was founded for the instruc¬ 
tion of Hindoos in Sanscrit literature and Hindoo law, and has a class for 
Persian also. 

• object of the remaining seminaries is instruction in the Englisli language 

and jiferaturc, and in the sciences of Em ope. 








Elphisstone Native E<fucaticii Institution,—Scholar.- in Vernacular !^cllooU. 
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The time of the pupils in the English school is distributed as follows:— 


1st Section. 

From 10 to 11 a.m. 5 Mnndny, Wednesdoy, ) VemacHlar and English Vocabulary. 

11 to 12J ( and Friday. 5 Writing. _ 

From 10 to 11 a.m. ( Tuesday, Thursday,and ? Aritlimetic. 

11 to 12J i Saturday. ) Vernacular Reading. 

2nd Section. " » 


From 10 to 11 a.m. ( Monday, WcHnesday, ) Vernacular and English Dialogues. 

II to 12^ ( and Friday. J Writin<t. ' 

From 10 to 11 a.m. ( Tuesday,Thursday, .and ? Vernacular Reading. 

11 to 12i ( Saturday. ” J Arithmetic. 

3rd, 4th, 5th, Gth, 7th, and Hth Sections. 


From 10 to 11 am. ( Mondaj', Wednesday, > Vernacular and English Exercises. 
11 to 12^ t and Friday. J Writing and llook-Kceping. 

• From 10 to II a.m. 1 Tuesday, Tlmrsday, and MVriting. 

11 to 12^ ' { Saturday. J Arithmetic. ' 


From I to 4 p.m. ‘ 


Ali. the Sections. 

Every day, (Sunday and ? English Rending, Translation, Composi- 
bolidnys excepted). J tion, Geography, and History. 


UPPER, OR COLLEGE DIVISION. 


From 10 to llj a.m. 

II to 12) 

1 to 3 P.M 

3 to 4 

From 10 to 11 .) a.m. 
11 to isi 
I to 3 P.M. 
3 to 4 


.From 10 to II a.m. 
11 to I2i 

1 to 2 P.M. 

2 to 3 

3 to 4 

From 10 to 11 a!h. 
II to I2| 

I to 2l P.M. 

3 to 4 


Senioh Classes. 


Monday, 
•• • and 


r Analytical Geometry, Integral Caicnhis, 
I and Merhanies. 

Wednesday, J Geography and History. 


Friday. 


Tncsda)', Thursday, 
and Saturday. 


I Engaged in teaching in the Lower 
Division. 

*- Natural Philosophy. 

{ English Composition, Poetical Reading. 
Elements of l.ogic. Political Economy. 
Engaged in teaching. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


JoNion Classes. 


Monday, 

and 


Wedncsdiiy, 

Friday^, 


Tuesday. Thursday, 
and Saturday. 


( Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Trigonometiy', DiiTcrcntinl Calculus, 
and Optics, 

Geography and History. 

First Division, Elements of Botany, 
j Second Division, Geography, Outlines 
j of Marathcc, and English History, 
t and engaged in tcacliing. 

rElemcnts of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
i Geography and History. 

Poetical Reader, Translation, Corap'o- 
j sition, and the F.Ienicnts of Logic. 

L Engaged in teaching. 


“ I have already stated,” ^lys Colonel Sykes, “ that it does not come within 
my object to notice other than Government Educational Institutions ; but, as 
a report oti the Church Missionary Establishments in India has lately appeared, 
it may prove acceptable to subjoin a summary^ of the present state of the labours 
of the Society:— 
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MISSION ESTABLISHMENT. CALCUTTA NORTH MISSION. • 



It will thus appear tliat government have efficient auxiliaries in the mission 
establishments in promotion of education in India. These mission scholars in 
India (independently of 2711 in Ceylon) amount to 8961, including 1348 girls, 
of which sex there is not one pupil in the government institutions. 

Sir Henry Ilardinge, in a truly philanthropic and politic spirit, has resolved, 
as governor-general, not only that successful students shall receive the reward of 
their labours, but that the state should hsfre the advantage of their acquirements; 
he therefore on the 10th of October, 1844, issued the following proclamation; 
and it will be seen that no time was lost in rendering it operative by an education 
ngtice to the public, published by the Secretary to the Council of Education on 
the 26th of October, 1844, inviting parties to come forward who were desirous 
of profiting by the advantageous oppprtunities oflFered to them. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA.—RESOLUTION. 

“The governor-general, having taken into his consideration the existing state of edu¬ 
cation in Bengal, and being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it every 
reasonable encouragement, by holding out to those who h«ve taken advantage of the 

VOL. IV. 
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opportunity of instruction afforded to tl«.'m a fair ptospect of employment in the public 
servibe, and thereby not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the state to profit 
as largely and as early as possible by the result of the measures adopted of late years for 
the instruction of the people, as well by the government as by private individuals and 
societies, has resolved, that in every possible case a preference shall be given in the selcc* 
tion of candidates for public employment to those who have been educated in the iustitu* 
tions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves therein 
by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment. . , 

“ The governor-general is accordingly pleased to direct that it be an instruction to the 
Council of Education, and to the several local committeesiand (.-ther*'authoritit s charged 
with the duty of superintending public iustruction throughout the pioviuces subject to 
the government of Bengal, to submit to that goveruuicnt at an early date, and subse¬ 
quently on the 1st of January in each year, returns (prepared according to the form ap¬ 
pended to this resolution) of students who may be filled, according to their several degrees 
of merit and capacity, for such of the various public offices a®, with reference to their age, 
abilities, and other circumstances, they may he deemed qualified to fill. 

“The govcruor-gcubral is further pleased to direct that the Couui'il of Education be 
requested to leccive from the governors or managers of all scholastic establishments. 
Other than those supported out of the public funds, similar returns of meritorious students, 
and to incorporate them, after due and sufficient inquiry, with those of the government 
institutions; and also that the managers of such cslablishninnts be publicly invited to fur¬ 
nish returns of that description, periodically, to the Council of Education. 

“The returns, when received, will be piinted and circulated to the heads of all govern¬ 
ment offices, both in and out of Calcutta, with instructions to omit no opportunitv of pro¬ 
viding for and advancing the candidates thus presented to their notice, and in filling up 
every situation, of whatever grade, in ihcir gift, to show them an invariable preference 
over others not possessed of superior (|unlificati'uis. ' 

“The appointment of all such candidates to situations under, the government will 
be immediately comujunicaticil by the appointing officer to the Council of Education, 
and will by tlionibe brought to the notice of government and the public in their annual 
reports. It will be the duty of controlling officers, with whom rests the confirmation of 
appointments made by their subordinates, to see that a sufficient explanation is afforded 
in every case in which the selection may not have fallen upon an educated candidate 
whose name is borne on the printed returns. 

“ With a view still further to promote and encourage the diffusion of knowledge 
among tlie humbler classes of the people, the governor-general is also pleased to direct, 
that even in the selection of persons to till the lowest offices under the government, 
respect be had to the relative acquirements of the candidates, and that in every instance a 
man who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot. 

“ Ordered that the necessary instructions be issued for giving effect to the above re¬ 
solution, and that it be published in the official gazettes, for general information. 

“October 10, 1841, • ‘ 

“With reference to the resolution of the right honourable the governor-general, 
dated 10th October,* 1844, relative to the employment under government of all qualified 
persons educated in the colleges and schools public and private, of Bengal, it is particu¬ 
larly requested that all governors or proprietors of schools intending to take advautage'of 
the benefits held out, will send in to the secretary to the Council of bldiication, with the least 
possible delay, complete returns of the institulions under their charge; specifying their 
situation, the means of affording a complete education possessed by them, the number of 
masterti or teachers employed, (be number of pupils attending them, with a syllabus of 
the course of study pursued, and such other information as may enable the Council of 
Education'to prepare the lists of candidates for public Employments, required by the reso* 
luiion above referred to. 

“ Further particulars relative to the amount of«qualification required, and the nature 
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of the examination to which all candidates foi* public employment must he subjected 
before they can be recommended to government, will be made known hereafter. 

“By order of the honourable the President and Council of Education. 

“ F. J. Mouat, M.D., Secretary. 
‘^Council of Education, Calcutta, October 2(3, 1844.” 


CHAPTER X. 

t'l.lMAlT, VJTAI. SfATlSTlCS, AND BKNEVOLKNI INS'JTTLITlONS OF INDIA. 

• 

The climate of India embraces all the varieties of terqpcrature that prevail 
lictwccn the Ecjuator and the cver-frozen regions of the jriimalaya Mountiiins; 
it is equally varied in its physical characteristics, configuration, aspect, surface, 
soil, and vegetable j)roducts. 

That the insalubrity of the climate generally, has been greatly exaggerated, 
will a])pear evident from the following statistical accounts, condensed from 
numerous returns, running over periods of twenty years, and chiefly from the 
actual statistics of the troops in India, collated and prepared by Colonel Sykes. 

The first class of documents which he refers to asviuthorUy, was drawn up by 
the military auditor-general in Bombay, fJcncral Barr, with a A’iew to determine 
the (fleet of the climate of Scinde upon the health of the troops employed in that 
province. 

The original returns of the first class, for the years 1842 3 and 1844, inde¬ 
pendently of the sickness, mortality, and invaliding of the soldiers from the ages 
of twenty to fifty-two, of every regiment of the Bombay army, exhibit also all 
casualties from desertions, discharges, transfens, &c., together with the country 
and caste of every soldier, the station at which the regiment was located in each 
year, and the dates of arrival and dej)art«re.» A distinct return is made for the 
troops serving in Scinde. 

The total number of men in the Bombay army in the year 1842 was 32,727, 
and the deaths 1070, or 3*2 per cent per anpum. In 1843, the troops numbered 
32,464, and the deaths 871, or 2'7 per cent. In 1844, the numbers were 33,970, 
and the deaths 732, or 2*25 per Qpnt; the deaths in all cases being inelu- 
sive of those from cholera. The per centage mortality at each age shows that 
the maximum mortality was 6'25 per cent in the year 1842, at the age 8f fifty- 
one, while the two following ^ears at that«ge gave respectively only 2’33 per 
cent and 2'44 per cent; the minimum at any age was 0’92 at the age of fifty, in 
the year 1844, while in the preceding years it was respectively 3‘64 and 5'93 at 
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that age. The mean maximum was the age o! fifty-one, being 3*78 per cent; 
the mean minimum being 2*20 per cent at the age of thirty-seven. In the mor¬ 
tality of tlie troops serving in Scinde, as distinguished from the mortality of the 
troops serving in other parts of the territory under the Bombay government, the 
per centage is struck at every age of life, and upon the average, and upon the 
averages for quinquennial periods of life. At every agfe Ulie mortality in these 
troops is found to be considerably enhanced, the meap ma^imEm being 4'95 per 
cent between the ages of forty-one to forty-five inclusive, the per centage for 
the ages fifty-one and fifty-two being nearly the same; the mean minimum 3 64 
between the ages of forty-six and fifty inclusive ; and the mean of the whole 
mortality of the troops serving in Scinde, 4-33 per cent. 

' The mortality of .the troops who did not serve in Scinde,, shows that the 
maximum mean mortality vras 3*12 per cent between the ages of forty-six and 
fifty inclusive; the Aiinimum 1*81 per cent between the ages of thirty-six and 
forty inclusive; and the mean mortality of all ages, for the whole period, is 1‘97 
per cent. 

It is hence shown that the healthiness of the native troops of the Bombay 
army, serving under their own presidency, is nearly equal, according to Colonel 
Tulloch, to that of the health of the British trooj)s at Malta, l;87, and superior 
to that of the British troops at Gibraltar, 2 20, and the health of the troops serving 
in Canada, 2 00 per.cent,«nd fal* superior to the health of troops in the Ionian 
Islands, 2'83 per cent. It is shown, liowever, that where the mortality of the 
Bombay army is deduced from a lengtliened period, it is ver}' much less than 
1*97 per cent. The mortality of the whole Bombay army, whether serving in 
Scinde or elsewhere, for three years, for every age, and for quinquennial periods 
of life, uj)on the accumulated totals of three years at each age, gives the mean 
maximum 3*25 per cent between the ages of forty-six and fifty, inclusive ; the 
meifn minimum 2 G3 per cent being twenty-one and twenty-five, inclusive, and the 
mean mortality of all ages 2 729 per cent. Here we see that, inclusive of the 
effects of the climate of Scinde and. thd cholera, the mean mortality is less than 
that of the royal troops in the Ionian Islands. 

With respect tc. tlic country and caste of the troops constituting the Bombay 
army, it will be sufficient to give the chief features. 

The Concan is the low land at the foot of the Ghats, north and south of 
Bombay, and supplies a valuable class of. Mahrattas as soldiers. The Deccan 
is the Mahratta country above the Ghfits, and I am sur[)rised to find so few of 
the tro'ops from it. Uindostun furnishes six-eighths of the whole army, the men 
being mostly Hindoos. Of castes, the Hindoos are eleven to one of the Moosul- 
mans ; the low castes constitute about one-eighth. The Jews, although small in 
number, are valuable from their steadiness an<J ability. 
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The maximum strength (50^4) of Eurofiean troops in Bengal was in 1844 ; 
the minimum strength in 1827 being 3793 men. The maximum admis¬ 
sion into hospital was 11,202 in 1841, out of a strength of 4751; so that each 
soldier, on an average, was more than twice in hospital during the year, and some 
three times. But 1 must disclaim any confidence in the admissions into hospitals 
as types of general «ickncss; for one soldier goes twelve times into- hospital 
during the year, ^nd^ in the total of admissions counts as twelve men, while 
anotlier soldier remains in the hospital the whole twelve months, and counts only 
as one admission. No statistical law, therefore, can be legitimately deduced from 
the mere totals of admissions into hospital. The minimum admissions itito 
hospital occurred in 1827, being only 927 out of a strength of 3793 ; so that not 
every fourth mar^ went into hospital, although the mortality that year was great, 
amounting to 8^ per cent, indeed, more than one-third of those who went into 
hospital died, and the invaliding in that year was 6^ per cent. The sum of the ad¬ 
missions in twenty years was 158,100, on a strength of 88,380. The maximum 
of deaths from ordinary causes occurred in 1825, being 539 from a strength of 
4.512, producing the maximum mortality, inclusive of cholera, of the twenty 
years, namely, 12| per cent; the invaliding of that year, however, being only ZJ 
per cent. The minimum of deaths from ordinary causes was4\50 per cent in 1829, 
from a strength of 4106. The maximum of deaths from cholera occurred in 1843, 
being J07 from a strength of .5010, or 213 pcr-centof strepgth. The absolute 
minimum number of deaths from cholera was in 1820, being twenty-three, or 0‘53 
per cent; but the miiiiiiiiim per ceiifagc of deaths \ipon strength was in 1830, 
when, although forty-two died from cholera, the per centage upon strength was 
’only 0’24. Of the invaliding, 1 will speak not of the absolute numbers, but of 
the per centage only. 

I'lie maximum per centage of ordinary deaths occurred in 1825, when it 
amounted to 11’94 per cent, cholera adding only a half per cent to it; the mini¬ 
mum was in 1829, amounting to 4 5 per cent. The maximum from choleia was 
in 1843, amounting to 2-13 per cent, and tl^p minimum in 1830, being 0*24 per 
cent. 'I'he maximum of deaths from all causes was 12| per cent in 1825, and the 
minimum 5*16 in 1^29. The greatest invaliding was 6'7 per cent in 1826, and 
the least 1*7 only in 1835. The mean of the ordinary deaths to the strength, for 
twenty years, was 6 23 per cent, from cholera only 1‘15 per cent, from all 
causes 7-38 per cent, and the mean annual invaliding 3-6 percent; so that, 
including mortality and invaliding, a regiment would be renewed in less than ten 
years. 

The native troops of the Bengal army having served, for the most«part in the 
same territories with the Europeans noticed above, it will be tight, for the sake of* 
comparison, to take them in succession. The maximum strength of the army 
was in 1825, amounting to 152,843 men; the minimum strength w'as i» 183*!, 
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\rhen the army was reduced to 78,§46 men. *The maximum admissions into 
hospital occurred in 1842, being 98,936 men out of a strength of 113,020 men; 
and it is remarked that the three greatest admissions arc in the consecutive years 
1842, 1843, and 1844 ; and were the details available at the present moment, I 
strongly believe that this apparently very unusual sickly state of the native army 
would be found to have originated in Scinde having beeti eccupied by a portion 
of the Bengal army jointly with the Bdnibay troops during^those years. Indeed, 
there is a sudden advance in the numbers who entered the hospitals from 42,632 
in 1839, at the period of our entering Scinde, to 7'6,917 in 1840, when we were 
virtually masters of the province. The maxima of admissions both of Euro¬ 
peans and natives, are nearly coincident in time; but in no single year in the worst 
seasons, has it occurred to the native army to average an uflmission of each 
native soldier into hospital during the year. The minimum of admissions was 
30,903 in 182/, out 6f a strength of 130,313; so that less than every fourth man 
entered the hospital during the year. Here then is an absolute coincidence in 
time with the European minimum admissions ; and it would be well could we 
trace the peculiar atmospherical causes of this remarkable absence of disease ; 
but of this 1 fear there is not any hope. The sum of the admissions for twenty 
years was 1,100,735 from a strength of 2,046,425; so that the average adini.ssioii 
was for each soldier one admission in two years. 

The maximum piimbw,.(j£ deaths from ordinary causes took place in 1825, 
being 2651; but this number docs not indicate the maximum per centage of 
mortJility. The minimum, 950, was in 1837, but does not indicate the minimum 
percentage of mortality. The maximum deaths from cholera was 361 in 1843, 
and the minimum 136 in 1840. The total deaths from cholera in twenty years' 
was only 4488. The greatest invaliding took place in 1829, being 5070, and 
the smallest, 594, in 1835 ; the maximum percentage of ordinary deaths 2-38 in 
1834, and the minimum 1'04 in 1843 ; and yet this, excepting 1833, was the 
maximum cholera year, 0 31. The minimum of cholera was in 1831, amounting 
to only 0 02 per cent of strength. ,Tht average mortality from ordinary causes 
for twenty years, was 1 ’57, and from cholera only 0 22; and from both causes r79 
per cent. The invaliding was singularly small, the maximum l^eing 4'7 per cent in 
1829, the minimum 0'6 in 1825-G and 1827, and the mean for twenty years 1‘5 
per cent. 

9'he following are the castes in the Bengal native infantry, composed of 
seventy-four regiments :— 


Cbiiatians. * 

Mahiaiie(l<ina. 

BridmifaM., 

1 KejpootB, < 

IlindnoB of Inferior 
Deicriptiou. 

GatMO Total. 

number. 

1076 

number. 

12.411 

number. 

24,840 

aotnber. 

* 7,093 

numher. 

13.920 

number* 

80,249 


SoJhisHJ^he Hindoos, almost universally non-consumers of animal food, coO' 
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stitute above eighty-three per cent of the* whole infantry. The castes of the 
Bengal native cavalry are not specified in the returns. 

■ The Madras army follows next in order ; but scarcely any part of it served in 
the same localities with the Bengal troops. ITie maximum strength was 6083 in 
1842, and the minimiim in 1825. The maximum admission into hospital 
was 8134 out of a strength of 4481 ; .so that each soldier, on the average, was 
received about twh;e into tlie hospital durirtg the year. The minimum admission 
was 52.34, in 1832, from a strength of 5019, the average being rather more than an 

’ admission for each soldier during the year. The maximum of deaths 455, as 
with the Bengal Europeans, took place in 1825, and the minimum was ninety- 
.enven, in 18.18, in wliich the deaths from all causes were only 212 per cent, the 
European troops for that year being nearly as healthy as ii^ in their native land. 
Tlic maximum of deaths by cliolcra was sixty, in the year 1825, and the minimum 
only one, in the ycar.s 1835 and 18.3(i, The greatest in validjfhg u’as 1.59, in 1826, 
and the least thirty-four, in 1828. The maximum per centage of deaths from 
ordinary causes was l()-46, in 1825, and the minimum 1'97, in the years 18.38 
and 1841. The maximum per centage from cholera was 1-38, in 1825, and the 
minimum 0 02, in the years 1835 and 1836. The maximum per centage of deaths, 
inclusive of cholera, was 11’84, in 1825, and the minimum 2T2, in the years 
1835 and 1838. The maximum invaliding was 3'47 in 1826, probably conse¬ 
quent upon tlie sickness of the preceding year, and the minimum invaliding was 
only O fl.5 in 1828. The sum of the admissions into hospital for twenty years was 
13.5,730, from a strength of 101,210, showing a considerably grciater degree of 
healthiness, a.s far as admissions arc a test, than in the European troops of 
Bengal. The total number of ordinary deaths was 34(50, from cholera 4.32, inva¬ 
liding 2101. The mean annual per centage mortality of ordinary deaths for 
twenty years was .3419, from cholera only 0-427, instead of 1-15, as in the Bengal 
Europeans, and the mean annual per centage of deaths from all causes was 3*85, 
instead of 7"38, as in Bengal. The mean invaliding was 2'07 per cent. The 
mortality and invaliding combined are lese th^tn six per cent per annum ; so that 
a regiment would only be renewed in about seventeen years instead of ten, as in 
Bengal. The remarkable discrepancy between the healthiness of the European 
troops in the Madras territories and those of Bengal needs explanation. Whether 
it originates in physical or moral causes, whether in the atmosphere or the habits 
and treatment of the men, should be questions for grave investigation. 

The maximum strength of the native army of Madras, was 71>488 in 1826, 
and the minimum strength 48,571 in 1837. 

The mortality from all catises was 2'09,,being greatei*than in Bengal. The 
invaliding was 196 per cent per annum. 
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Castes of the Madras Troops. 


CAVALRY. 
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. The maximum strength of the European troops of the Bombay array was 
5022 in 1843, and the minimum 1727 in 1826. The maximum admissions into 
hospital was 6266 frpni a strength of 3667 ; but in 1837 the admissions were 
three times the strength. The minimum admissions were 1284 in 1841, from a 
strength of 3479; so that little more than one-third of the men entered the sick 
lists. The greatest absolute number of deaths from ordinary causes was 270 in 
1843, giving a per ceutage of 5’37 ; whicli, however, was little mm e than half the 
per centage in 1826, when only 179 died. The minimum of deaths was forty-six 
in 1832, giving also the minimum per centage 1'89, during twenty years. The 
largest number of deaths from cholera was ninety in 1842, giving also the 
greatest per centage'of loss from that fearful disease, namely, l'9l per cent. In 
the year 1835 there was not a single death from cholera; but this was the ordy 
exception in twenty years, although there were eleven years in which the annual 
loss from cholera only varied from two to eight. The maxitnum per centage of 
ordinary deaths was 10’36 in 1826, and the least r89 per cent in 1832. The 
greatest and least loss from cholera have been already stated. The maximum loss, 
chojera inclusive, was 1152 percent in 1826, and the minimum 243 per cent in 
the years 1830 and 1832; the greatest invaliding was 5-34 in 1831, and the least 
0 09 in 1834. The sum of the strength for twenty years was 50,987 ; the sura 
. of admission into hospital 88 , 720 . ‘ The total deaths from ordinary causes 2301,* 
and from cholera 288. The mean per centage deaths from ordinary causes for 
twenty years was 4-51, from cholera 0'56, and from all caused 5‘07 per cent; the 
mean invaliding 3T6 per cent. The 'mortality and invaliding combined are more 
than eight per cent; so that a regiment would be renewed in about twelve years. 
Comparing the mortality of the European* troops of the three presidencies, we 
find thpt Bengal loses the groates*^ number from ordinary causes, 6 23, and from 
cholera l‘!J5 per cent,- 7 -total, 7'38 percent; Madrfts loses the least from ordinary 
• causes, 3’42 per cent, and from cholera 0'43,—total, 3'85 per cent, about the 
half of that of Bengal. The loss at Bombay, 5‘07 per cent, is somewhat more 
tj;ian at Madras. The mean loss of the European troops of all the presidencies 
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is 4-68 per cent from ordinary ca'Uses, 0*72 ^er cent from cholera, and from all 
caus^ 5-41 per cent; the mean invaliding 2’88 per cent. 

• Tlie maximum strength of the native army of Bombay was 49,873 in 1844; 
the minimum, 25,782 in 1833. The maximum admissions into hospital were 
49,418 in 1844, from a strength pf 49,873; so that on the average nearly every 
soldier passed througl^ the hospital, a most unusual circumstance for the native 
army ; and this chpactcrises the returns far 1839, the year the Bombay troops 
occupied Scindc. Tlie minimum of admissions was 20,652 in 1833, from a 
•strength of 25,782. The grealjest absolute number of deaths, exclusive of the 
mortality of the troops in Scinde, w’hich is not given for the years 1842, 1843, 
and 1844, from ordinary causes was 595 in 1844, or 1‘19 per cent; but this does 
not give the greatest per centage of deaths, which, with 536 absolute deaths in 
1839, gave aper centage of 1‘87; the minimum of deaths was 111 in 1843, not 
including the deaths in Scinde. The greatest number of rleaths from cholera 
was 237 in 1825, and the next year had the next greatest number, 183. Indeed, 
these two years appear to have been peculiarly fatal throughout India for 
Europeans and natives, both in ordinary diseases and cholera. The maximum 
invaliding was 2507 in 1830, giving the maximum per centage 8 08 for twenty 
years; the smallest number was 448 in the next year. The maximum per 
centage of deatlis from ordinary causes was 1‘87 in 1839, and least 0'35 per 
cent. The maximum from cholera was, at the wors{,j[ttle more than a half per 
cent, 0-58 in 1825, and the least was ()'007 in 1836, there being only tw'o deaths 
in the whole army of 28,4c8 men. The maximum per centage of deaths, cholera 
inclusive, was 2 38 in 1839 ; but, with this exception, the two next greatest 
maxima were in the years 1825 and 1826. The minimum was 0'69 per cent in 
1843 for a part of the army. The sum of the strength was 638,978 ; the sum 
of admissions into hospital 586,047. The total number of deaths from ordinary 
causes 6455,from cholera 1796, the invaliding 21,155. The mean per centage*of 
deaths from ordinary causes, for twenty years, was 101 per cent; from cholera 
0*28; and deaths, inclusive of cholera, I‘29^ per cent; mean invaliding 3’31 
per cent. 

Comparing the mortality of the native troops of the different armies, we 
find that those of Bombay not serving in Scinde, suffer least from ordinary 
causes, TOl per cent, while those of Bengal and Madras lose respectively 1‘57 and 
1’51 per cent. With respect to cholera, Bengal suffers least with the imti,ve 
troops, 0'22, though most with the European, 1T5 per cent. Bombay loses only 
0*28 per cent from cholera, while Madras loses more than double, 0-58. In the 
mortality from all causes, inclusive of cholera, Bombay sufiPers least) 1*29 per 
cent; Madras most, 2*09 per cent; and Bengal is intermediate, 1*79 per cent. 
The invaliding is greatest in Bomhtty, 3*31, and least in, Bengal, 1*50 per cent. 

VOL. IV. 4 B 
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Tlie mean mortality for twenty yeals, for all the native troops of India, from 
ordinary causes, is 1’46 per cent; from cholera 0'34 ; and cholera inclusive, it is 
1'80 per cent. The mean invaliding for all the native troops of India is r93 • 
per cent. 

Invalid Pension Estahlishmmls. —'Die third portion of this paper contains 
statements of the transfers to, and casualties on, the ivvajid pension establish¬ 
ments ; of the average length of service before transfer; average ago at the time 
of decease, and numljcr of years each grade remained on tlic pension list, for the 
years 1843 — 4 and 1844—5 for llengal, and for ^ladras for the years 1842—3 
and 1843—4. These returns confirm, in a. remarkaljle manner, the general 
healthiness of natives serving in the army in India, and as such are efficient 
auxiliaries to the deductions respecting the value of life furnished by the mortality 
returns of the effective troops. 

The headings of^the columns arc:—Number of Transfers,—Average Service 
before I'ransfer,—N umircr of Casualties,—Hate per Cent of Casualties on the 
whole Establishment,—Average Age at the time of Decease,—and, finally. Average 
number of Years in the Pension Establishment. And every rank mi the pension 
list, from the subedar, or native captain, down to the groom ami the grass-cutter, 
come under these several headings. 'I’he total number of transfer.^, of all ranks, 
to the pension establishments in 184.3—t in Bengal was 1.340, and in 1844—.> 
the nuinher was 1.;8.‘5 ; ^i,ll;c former year scventy-cighf siibedars or native 
captains, in tlic latter 120 ; the average period of scivice before pensioning of 
these officers being forty-three years and five months and forty-one years and 
eleven months resjiectivcly. The number tliat died in 1843—4, out of the whole 
number of subedars, was seventy-nine, and in 18-14—o it was seventy, and the 
average age of these parties at the lime of their death was scven(y-t\vo eleven- 
twelfth years and sixty-nine onc-si.xth years respectively, and tlicy had averaged 
thirteen five-twelfths and twelve onc-sixtli years respectively on the pension list 
before decease. Details are given for the several ranks, ten in number, the sepoy, 
or common soldier, in 1844-.-.'3 avtv’aged about twenty years’ service before 
invaliding (the non-commissioned ranks much longer), the average age at the 
time of decease being fifty-two five-sixths year.s, having been eleven and a quarter 
years on the pension list. The average per centage casualties on the wdiole 
pension establishment for 1843—4 was 4-29 per cent, and for 1844—it wa.s 
3-j)7 per cent. A continnation of (he return gives the total numbers on the 
pension establishment, the family pension e dahlislunent, and the wound pension 
establishment, of every ranl^, remaining on tlie 3()th of April of each year, toge¬ 
ther with the casualtie.s, &c., durin/' the year. The total number on the invalid 
pension establishment, of all ranks, on the .3()th of April, 1844, was 24,643; on 
the family pension estayii-shmcnt 5526; andMn the w'ound pension establishment 
<Jn the 30th of April, 1845, the numbers on these several establishments 
were respectively 25,289, 8116, and 338, 
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The annual expense of the native pensioners in Bengal was in 


years. 1 Value. ' Value. 


rupf>efl. 

IK40—41. lK,:).Vj4H 

1811- «. |H,H0,0ir> 

1812— 4:1. 174)2,4(12 

.I iii.2(i,;fH0 

1811-45. 20,04.120 


£ 

IBS. 

1H8. 


The Madras re,turn of the pension cstalilishmont of the Madras army is of a 
similar character with the preceding, but it is for the years 1842—3 and 1843—1. 

* Tiie number of deaths of subedars in those years was lifty-onc and fifty rcs- 
jX'ctively; having served previously to invaliding 37 years, their average ages 
at the time of death licing 02.} and sixty-eight for the several years, and having 
been on the pension list 10] and ll.j yeai% before death. The average p.er 
centago of annual deaths of the whole pension list for the years 1842—3 and 
was .'»S7 and ^.7-71 respectively; showing, us in the mortality of the 
effective troops, a considerable increase over the mortality of the native troops 
of tlic Bengal and Bombay armies. 4’he average period of service of the sepoy 
before his transfer to the pension estaldishmcnt, w’ould appear to be twenty- 
three years and 3} months for 181.‘>—1; the average age of 778 deaths for this 
year was tifty-six years ; but for the preceding year it is stated to be seventy- 
three years of 771 deaths—probably a graphical error. 

The number of* military pensioners, of all (Jasses, in 1843—1 was 2(1,241, 
and the charge for them 18,7.7,4.77 ruj)ees, or 187,.74.7/. sterling. In 1844—;7 the 
numlnr was 2tJ,!)02, and the charge 18,J»8,()(](> rnpce.s, or 189,800/. On the 30th 
of April, ]84.7, the number was 27,9.79, and the charge, 20,4if,449 rupees, or 
!?0-1,.719/. 'fhe progress from the years 183 J—.7 has been from 23,900 pen¬ 
sioners, at a ch.argc of 17,93,158 rupees, or 179,315/. to the number and cliarge 
above stated in 1815. 


Colonel Sykes very ])roperly observes, that the production of such elaborate 
documents as those he has handled indicates no ordinary cflieicnoy in the depart¬ 
ments in India whence they emanate. „ 

“ I now venture upon some reflections suggested by the tabular statement-^. 1 am so 
much of an utilitarian, limt 1 am disposed to view labour, both mental and physical, that 
lias not some practical object—some ddlnilc view—some pioxinial* or remote applica- 
bjlity to the use of the community or to individuals—as labour lost, or, at the least, mis¬ 
applied ; and now, on the conclusion of my toils, I am induced to exclaim, as I liavo 
done on former occasions, ‘ Cui fxuio?’ Happily tlie question can be answered sulis- 
f.ictorily. Independently of llic mass of important facts wliieli tlic otlieial returns 
embody, the vital statistics of the Bombay army at each year of life, from twenty to 
fifty-two, will occasion a complete revolution in opinion with respect to tlic value of 
native life in India, and give to the life-insurer positive data for the calculation tff tables 
of the value of life ; which lablclt may justify tlip introduction of the important system of 
life assurance, at very low premiums, amongst the natives of India, a system if existing,, 
1 believe, almost unheeded and scarcely acted upon, or, if acted upon, only to an ex¬ 
ceedingly limited extent, from the ignorance of the value Cjf native life occasioning the 
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exaction of high premiums. If, therefcre, the publication and diffusion of these mor¬ 
tality returns should occasion an extension of the system of life assurance amongst the 
natives, it would confer a blessing upon that portion of the community who have their 
salaries only as servants of the state, or of mercantile establishments, as a means of 
support and of providing for their families. With respect to the mortality of the Bombay 
army, it is observed that the mortality amongst the troops serving in Scinde is double that 
of the troops not serving in Scinde. Nevertheless, in spite of this disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstance, the mortality is remarkably small for the tropics,^ a| compared with that of 
similar ages in Europe.” ^ 

It would appear that an examination of the gross mot talily in England and 
Wales, between the ages of twenty-one and fifty-two, shows that it is coincident 
with the specific mortality at age thirty-nine; and assuming that such will be the 
case in the other tables referred to in this paper, we are led to the following con¬ 
clusion : that during the three years 1842, 1843, and 1844, the mortality of the 
whole Bombay nativd army, including that in Scinde, was 2-72i) per cent, being 
somewhat greater than that for the city of Glasgow at age thirty-nine, which is 2-413 
per cent. Again, the mortality of that portion of the Bbmbayjarmy, which had 
been in Scinde, being 4*333 per cent, is more than double the mortality of the 
Nortliampton table, but not quite double that of the city of Glasgow at the same 
ages. But if the mortality of that portion of the army which had not been in 
Scinde during those three years be taken, it will be found to be only 1-974 per 
cent, being neaily coincident with the mortality for France, and* below that of the 
Northampton table or the city of Glasgow. In connexion with this conclusion, 
however, it is necestary to fake into view another fact. In the two years, 1842-3, 
the following six regiments were in Scinde, but were not there during the year 
1844.* During the latter year the mean strength of these regiments was 5557, 
and the deaths 238, or 4’283 per cent, differing very little from the average mor¬ 
tality of the regiments in Scinde. It is thus seen tl)at the mortality of the native 
army said to be out of Scinde is increased from including regiments just returned 
from that province; and hence it follows, that in order to arrive at the true mor¬ 
tality of the native army of Bombay, exclusive of those in Scinde, some correc¬ 
tion will be necessary. During the year 1844 the average strength of the regi- 
ments actually out of Scinde was 2.7,265, and the deaths 566, or about 2-248 per 
cent. If from this be deducted the six regiments returned_from Scinde in the 
year preceding, the mean strength of the residue will be 19,708, the deaths 328, 
giving a reduced mortality of 1 *664 per cent. So that the influence of those regi¬ 
ments just returned from Scinde was to increase the rate of mortality during the 
ycaV 1844, -584 per cent. I am not possessed of the information at this moment 
to show what regiments in th* year 1842 had returned from Scinde'during the 
preceding year, but if it be allowed that other yea^js will be similarly aflected as 

nativIhifonTrf.""*”' regiment, 0th, 15th, 20th, and 21st regiments. 
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the above, in order to determine the true indirtality of those regiments which have 
never entered Scinde, it will be necessary to deduct from the results ’584 per 
■ cent. If tills be done, the mortality of the Bombay native army will be only 
1-390 per cent; approaching nearly to the mortality for Ireland and Sweden; not 
widely different front the mortality for the male population of England and 
Wales, and under th« mortality of Dundee, France, the Northampton table, and 
the city of Glasgow. Tliis most important and interesting result deduced from 
the mortality at specific ages during the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, is confirmed 
by the gross mortality over a period of twenty years, as already alluded to, and 
from which it appears that the mortality in that period was not more than 1-291 
jicr cent. 

It will be found that at age twenty-one the expression is 24*534 years for the 
whole army; for that portion in Scinde only 16-477 years ; but for the residue, or 
that section which had not been in Scinde during tliose three years, it is 30-697 
years; while for the city of Glasgow it is 29-423, being upwards of one year and 
n quarter in favour of the native army. The same expression for the male popu¬ 
lation of England and Wales is 43-410 years. 

Again, the equation of life, for which the probability of surviving two to one, and 
at age thirty will be seen to be 14*307 for the whole army, only 9*484 for Scinde, 
and for the residue as much as 18-247 years. The same term for Glasgow is 
16-969 years, and for England and Wales 27*699. 

At age forty it will be seen to be 9 058 for the whole army, only 5*728 for 
Scinde, but 10*653 for the part of the army out of Scinde. For Glasgow the ex¬ 
pression is 9*591, and the w-hole male population of England and Wales 17*375 
years. 

It thus appears that over those ages the value of life of the army in Scinde is 
only about one-half of that out of it, and also that the value of life in Glasgow is 
also less than in the portion of the army out of Scinde. 

This method of representing the relative value of life, confirms the results 
arrived at by the other tests already given. 

Another important result from the compilation of this paper is the necessary 
removal of all rational grounds for that panic terror which h^ hitherto obtained 
respecting the intensity and extent of that assuredly very shocking malady Asiatic 
cliolera. In consequence of the unexpectedness with which the disease appears in 
certain localities, the devastation it commits, sparing neither age nor sex, ,the 
robust nor the feeble, the daring nor the timid ; the unthinking and the alarmist 
are led to characterise these local manifestations as itypes of the general operation 
of this appalling disease; bub when we calqily cast our eyes over the mortality 
tables of the whole Indian ai-my, whose annual average strength for twenty years - 
was 12,028 Europeans and 194,082 natives, we findthaj: the annual average loss 
from cholera for twenty years was— 
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The European troops losing, in fact, only 0 724 per cent *pcr annum, and the 
native tn)ops only 0 U42 per cent per, annum. The maximum intensity of the 
cholera was only 2'13 per cent in 1843 in twenty years ; and amongst the native 
soldiery during that period the maximum intensity searcely exceeded the half of 
that amount. And yet tlie recent shocking details from one locality in Scindc 
(Kurrachee) struck the public mind in India and Europe with amazement and 
Ivorror; and such impressions would I)e justifiable were, unhappily, these vi>.ita- 
tions to be of frequent or extended occurrence ; but the preceding tables prove 
the contrary, and rejicve us from our terrors. 

Another fallacy ■\<bich these tables dissipate is the asserted superiority of the 
European over the native soldier in resisting the influence of cholera in flic first 
instance, and in the power of rallying from its cfl’ccts when attacked. The 
European, it is said, is a robuster man fli.aii a native: his fibre is more rigid, 
and his stamina stronger; the native being comparatively feeble and wasby from 
lus baliits of life, and from the insufficient nourishment of liis farinaceous or 
vegetable food. Now tlic tabli^s r.liow flic very rmerse to l»c the ease. In no 
year whatever under the llcngal I'rcsideney has the per centage rate of mortality 
from cholera of the native troops apjiroaehcd that of the I'iuropeiins; nearly tlic 
same may be said of the Bombay cholera mortality. At Madras there is a 
difference, the mean mortality of tiic natives from cholera being latber more 
than a half per cent per annum, and that of the Europeans a trifle less than 
a half per cent. The final results of cholera mortality, as already shown, are, for 
the European troojts of all India, 0724 per cent; and for the natives, ()*3l2 per 
cent per annum. No doubt the recklc.ss life of the eommon Eiirojtcau in India, 
and the over-stimulus of bis animal food and alcoholic beverage, jtredispose him 
much more than the native soldier to all diseases: be is also a much greater 
sufferer from disease than the European officer; and of this we have sufficient 
evidence in the report of Mr. GriJlitn Davis ujjon the Bengal Military Fund, in 
which he shows that tin per centagd mortality of all ranks of Eurojican officers 
of the Bengal army for eight years, from 1824 fo lH32,was 3‘77 per cent for the 
unmarried (only the half of the Europeati soldier in Bengal) ; while that of 
marric/1 officers for the saraefperiod was only 2 74 per cent; and that for the 
European,soldier in Bengal, as has been shown, wjs 7’38 per cent. This different 
moitality may very fairly be attributed to the more temperate mode of living of 
the Euro])ean officers than that of the men; IvM from whatever cause, it is plainly 
4emonstratcd that European soldiers ate greater suflerers from cholera than 
native soldiers ; and this leads me to another great fact illustrated by these tables, 
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ever, distinctive features in the diflferent native armies of the three Presidencies, 
to which 1 shall advert. The per centage mortality of the three native armies 
for twenty years is shown to be : Bombay, 1‘291 per eent; Bengal, l'7y per 
cent; and Madras, 2-095 per cent. Now, even the highest of those rates 
is less than that of the Mnglish foot guards, 216 per cent; less than that of the 
troops at Gibraltar percent; less than that of the troops in the Ionian 
Islands 2-S3 percent; and less than that jf the troops in Canada 200 per cent; 
but the average mortality of the Bombay army is less than that of any European 
troops whatever, excepting only the Piussian, which is stated to be only 1-17 per 
cent; this low average, however, is understood to be owing to the extreme youth 
of the men, who have enlisted young, and have only to serve five years. The 
lowest rates in the British army arc:—household cavalry, 1-4.5 per cent; dragoon 
guards and tlragoons, l-'dl j)er cent ; and the troops in Ireland and the Cape of 
Good Hope, both 1-55 per cent. Now to what cause or-causes is to be attri¬ 
buted the remarkahle discrepancy between the health of the native and European 
armies in India? All live under the same eliinatc, arc exposed to the same vicis¬ 
situde of seasons, the sanre -.dlcrnations of tcin])crature, and are engaged in the 
panic toils; the Eurojiean is, if anything, better lodged in his lofty barracks than 
the native in his lowly hut; and is certainly better fed, in the usual acceptation 
of good feeding, his .-iiiimal food being daily washed down with grog or beer; 
while most of the natives subsist on farinaceous,,vegetable matters, washed 
down with Avater only. But independently of these contrasts betw-een thelicalth 
of Europeans and natives, how are wc to account for the singular discrepancy 
between the health of the l-luropcan troops serving under the Bengal Presidency 
*and those per\ing under the Madras Presidency, the mortality of the former being 
7-38 per cent, and that of the latter only 3-840 per cent, so tb-at a European 
regiment in Bengal is renewed in ten years, m Bombay in tw-elvc ycar.s, and in 
Madras in seventeen only ? And in contrast to tins wc lind the mortality of the 
native army of Madras 2-09.5 jier cent; that of Bengal 1-79, and that of Bombay 
only 1-29 per cent. Unquestionably, ov.^r the vast continent of India there must 
be and are numerous local physical cireumstauecs, luarsbcs, jungles, insufficient 
drain-age, sandy arid plains, or rank vegetation, toalfectthe atmosphere of those 
particular localities, and to operate ujion the health of the residents in such 
places. But this will not meet -.dl the bearings of the broad question. Why is 
the health of the European troops so universally inferior to that of (he ngtivc 
troops serving with tlicni, whose lieallb, in fact, is superior, or at least equal to 
that of llie European troops in their own land? i will not say that tlie .question 
is alrsolutely solved by the reply, “ Habits of life but 1 will say, reasoning 
from analogy, that the reply goes a great way- to solve it. The European soldier ’ 
in India is over-stimulated by food, over-stimulated bj- drink, and under-stimu¬ 
lated in mind and body. The European soldier eats a quantity of auitnal fotid 
every day of lii^ life; he drinks a quantity of alcohol every day of his lifg to the 
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daily, and he has not any mental, and little bodily exercise. Happily the per¬ 
nicious practice is recently discontinued, but time was when the European soldier 
was compelled to take his dram by eight o’clock in the morning, with the ther¬ 
mometer varying from seventy to ninety degrees or more, at different seasons of 
the year, leaving him in a state of nervous irritation and thirst, which could only 
be relieved as he thought by further potations; indeed,.! have been assured 
within the last few days by a pensioned artillery staff-serjeant,, who never drank 
in India, and was only in hospital five days during twenty-one years’ service, 
that he has knowm, out of a detachment of 100 i^rtillerymen, no less than eight 
men in strait-jackets at one time, absolutely mad from drink. Now animal food 
with the assistance of such an auxiliary, and combined with mental vacuity, go 
far to account for the excess of mortality amongst Europeans. ^ 

Statement of the Quantity of Beer sent to Madras and Bombay for the Use of the 
Eifropean Troops. fN.B. None sent to Bengal.) 


YEARS. 

MadrB 0 . 

BmnbAy. 



hogabetflB. 












1000 



1300 



232 


And the spirits* supplied at each presidency are— 

In Bengal..... Iltim. * 

At . .Coiunibo Airark. 

* At Bonibay.. fihAiidoop spirit. 

The first features that catch the eye are, that the Bengal Europeans have not 
any porter sent to them, and that they drink rum, a spirit not so w'holesome as 
arrack. Their mortality is 7‘38. The Madras Europeans consume large quantitiei; 
of porter, and drink arrack, a comparatively w'holesome spirit. Their mortality is 
only .3‘846 per cent. The Bombay European troops have only recently com¬ 
menced the consumption of porter, and the spirit they drink is understood to be 
more wholesome than rum, but less so than arrack. Their mortality is 5'078 per 
cent. These results arc certainly not conclusive ; but I cannot help associating 
the increased consumption of maltdiqiior by the Madras Europeans with their 
comparative healthiness ; and the gradations of the mortality in the Bengal and 
Bombay European' troops as partly influenced by the quality (no doubt much 
more by the quantity) of the spirits they respectively consume. 

In contrast to this, let us e.vaminc the habits of life of the native soldier, and 
we shall find bis health in the ratio of his departure from the European system 
of living. I have been careful fo give numerically the castes of the native troops 
of the aVmies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, with the exception of the Bengal 
cavalry, as their habits of life are chiefly regulated by their caste. The natives of 
India are generally considered to be very temperate in their habits; but it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that they all live upon farinaceous or vegetable 
matters, and do not drink fermented liquors; it is equally a mistake to 
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suppose that the general food of the people is rice, which is only very 
much the case in low lands subject to inundation, and along the coasts. In 
*thc interior, rice is generally so much dearer than the brefid grains, of which 
there are many (wheats, millets, the genera holcus, panicum, paspalum, 
&c., &c.) that rice is rarely consumed, at least in Ilindoostan and the Deccan. 
The llindoostanec s(ridier lives almost exclusively upon unleavened cakes of 
\vheaten flour, daily ba||;ed ijpon an iron dish, and washed down with water. On 
tlic other hand, all Mahomedans, and all low caste Hindoos, are consumers of 
animal food, spirituous liquors,opium, ganja (hemp water); and many castes ol‘ 
the Shudras, the Mahrattas, for instance, cat mutton and fish, when they can 
iifibrd to do so; but meat is not essentially necessary to health and strength. 
Liebig says, that pnly those substances can be properly called nutritious which 
are capable of conversion into blood ; that meat is readily converted into blood, 
that farinaceous food has also this nutritious principle in a^'high degree. The 
truth of this profound assertion of Liebig is established by the food of the great 
majority of the native soldiers of the Bombay and Bengal armies. 1 have shown 
that six-eighths of the Bombay army consist of Hindoos, and considerably more 
than half of the whole army are Hindoostanecs. These men never taste meat, fish, 
or spirituous liquors, but live, I may, from personal observation, venture to say, 
almost exclusively upon unleavened cakes of wheat or other cerealea, baked upon 
an iron dish, and eaten as soon as cooked. The moi^jity of this army for twenty 
years is 1-29 per cent per annum. The great majority of the Bengal army 
(eighty-three per cent) consists of a similar class of men, and the mortality is only 
1*79 per cent. The Madras army, in its constituents, is the reverse of the other 
two armies. In the cavaliy there are from six to seven Moosulmans to one 
Hindoo, and in the inlantry there is one Moosulman to every one and one-half 
to one and three-quarters Hindoos; but amongst the latter there is a considerable 
number of low castes, without prejudices about food, and unrestrained by the 
prejudices of caste; therefore the majority of the native troops of the Madras 
army can eat and drink like Europeans, aRd tlie mortality returns show us that 
they suffer from cholera as much as Europeans suffer, and that the mean mor¬ 
tality from all causes ^ 2-095 per cent, or more than three-quarters per cent beyond 
that of the Bombay army for twenty years. . I never followed a farinaceous or 
vegetable regimen myself in India, nor do 1 recommend it to others; but I ate 
moderately and drank little, and I bqye a strong conviction that much of Euro¬ 
pean disease in India is traceable to over-stimulus, and that the mortabty among 
the European troops will not be lessened until the European soldier is imprcAred in 
his habits, and until he is made*to understand»that temperance is for the’benefit of 
his body, libraries for the benefit of his mind, exercise for the benefit of his health, 
and savings’ banks for the benefit of his purse. The climate of India is less to 
blame than individuals; for in case foreigners find the people of a country health}^ 
they should, to a oertain extent, conform to the habits of the natives to bejiealthy 
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CHARITABLE DISPENSARIES. 

Tue statistics of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of India, chiefly in 
the Bengal and North-Western Provinces, have been admirably prepared by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., and we regret that m’c can aflford but a 
limited space to those very interesting returns. 

During the administration of Lord Auckland, the institutions, described by 
Colonel Sykes, may be said to have their origin ; and it was in a letter, dated 
the 27th of April, 1838, that the government of- India sanctioned the establish¬ 
ment of dispensaries in some of the large towns in the Bengal Presidency. 
They were to be under the civil assistant surgeon of the station, who was to be 
flowed fifty rupees .per mensem, including his vaccination duties. An educated 
young man, from the Medical College at Calcutta, on a salary varying from forty 
to 100 rupees, but latterly fixed at 100 rupees, was to be placed in charge of the 
dispensary. A small number of beds, for extreme cases and for surgical opera¬ 
tions, were attached to. each dispensarj', and the appointment of boys, as 
apprentices, for vaccine objects, was suggested. It was proposed to limit the 
monthly charge for each institution to 250 or 300 rupees. The dispensary 
was to be furnished with medicines and surgical instruments from the govern¬ 
ment stores, and instruction was to be given to any youths who might desire to 
attend. The native assistant might practise privately. 

The judge, magistrate, and civil surgeon, were to be a standing committee 
for tlic management of the dispensary, and were to correspond with the medical 
board. The revenue commissioners were to have a voice when present; the civil 
surgeon to be ex-officio secretary; and the committee might invite the co¬ 
operation of any native gentlemen. 

The above arrangements were confirmed by the Court of Directors, in a 
despatch to Bengal, of the 13th of July, 1842, directing, however, that the cost 
should not exceed a certain fixed sum, unless the natives assisted by sub¬ 
scription. 

The Medical Board, in a letter to government, dated the 31st of October, 
1842, speak in cenfident terms of the prospects of success of the institutions, 
and say there arc nmre native subjassistant surgeons than can be employed in 
the service, “ and if, after the trouble and e.xpense which have been incurred in 
educating them at the new medical college, they be not sufficiently qualified; 
we must despair of ever seeing that object effectually attained.” 

What these qualifications proved to be the following paper will show. 

“ The expectation of-aid from ilie natives waS not disappointed. The Rajah 
of Burdwan, on the object being made known to him, immediately allotted 200 
rupees per mensem for. a dispensary in Burdwan, and others in like manner 
•nave,come forward. 
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although the great majority weVe so, son!e being of half-blood, and having 
probably a familiarity with the English language. The reports and returns xVcre 
’ to be made half-yearly by the sub-assistant surgeons themselves ; and as I shall 
have occasion to read a report from one of the educated European surgeons, and 
one from a native suj)-assistant surgeon, the auditors will have the opportunity of 
judging whether thejicould distinguish the one from the other by the phrase¬ 
ology. But the r(yjorts arc not limited to the communication of information on 
medical subjects; they contain also much interesting and valuable matter on 
meteorology ; the habits, custpms, and prejudices of the natives; the state of 
drainage of towns, and physical characteristics of localities. The reports, so 
sent in, were transmitted by the superintending surgeon to the Medical Board at 
Calcutta, and by the latter forwarded to government; and the government, wi^h 
sound judgment, directed them to be periodically printeif for the use of the 
Court of Directors, the government of Bengal, and the Imedical department 
generally. * 

“ As the returns comprise 207,456 cases treated, it may very properly be 
asked, * What test is there of the accuracy of the returns made by young 
natives, who had every possible motive for exaggerating and enhancing the 
amount of their own labours and success, whose bread, in fact, depended upon 
this success ?’ Setting aside, however, the daily supervision of the civil surgeon 
of the station where the dispensary was U)catodj,^he returns themselves bear 
internal evidence of bona Jides. How easy was it for the sub-assistant surgeons, 
particularly with out-patients, to put dowm most of those who ceased to attend 
as cured ; nevertheless, 94,618 are put down as relieved only, or ceased to 
attend. How easy was it for them, in the treatment of diseases which the world 
knows to be of almost certain cure, such as those of the skin, gonorrhoea, 
syphilis, &c., to have put them all down as cured; and no one would have 
questioned the accuracy of the return for a moment; nevertheless, not two- 
thirds of these cases are returned as cured. It might have been expected, also, 
with the natural vanity of young men ju^ started into practice, that there would 
have been some little show-off, some manifestation of a successful treatment of 
difficult cases; of quring diseases that are not readily affected by medicine or 
art; but there does not appear to be any thing of the kind, excepting in two 
returns, which may be attributed to typographical errors. Elephantiasis, 
scrofula, tetanus, epilepsy, paralysis, anasarca, and leprosy, which are rarely 
manageable in the hands of the European scientific medical man, appear by the 
returns equally unmanageable in the hands of the*native sub-assistant surgeons. 
There are in the returns numerous typographical errors ; many of tiiese have 
been corrected from the body of the return itself; and the others only occasion 
an error in the individual return j ^'hich is not appreciable in the sums total o 
all the returns. On the whole, therefore, the returns may be viewed with co^fi 
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clence for their general accuracy. It is not mf object to enter into any medical 
question at all; my object is simply to show the amount of good done, and I 
might confine myself, therefore, to giving the total results; but the readers may 
expect from me some cursory observations upon the general features which the 
tables exhibit; and to these I will limit myself, referring tl\e medical man to the 
tables themselves for details. I have arranged the tablcsr so that a progressive 
view may be taken from Dacca and Chittagong, in the low Jands of the East, 
through the low lands of Bengal via Bhowaneepoor, Poorec, Moorshedabadj 
Patna, and Benares, to the Upper Provinces via AUuhabnd, Agra, Delhi, Shah- 
jehanpoor, &c., thus separating what are called the Low'cr from the Upper 
Provinces of the Bengal and Agra governments, that medical men, or others if 
SQ disposed, may investigate as far as the tables supply the m^ans, the effect of 
climate in developing particular diseases. One element, however, to assist the 
judgment in the inivestigation, is wanting, and that is the population of 
the respective neighbourhoods of the several dispensaries. In only one 
instance is it given, that of Allahabad, and J have attached it in the Ap¬ 
pendix. Confining myself to the broad features, I may state, that 267,456 
cases, including house and out-patients, were treated—ol this number 168,671 
were cured, 2417 died, and 96,168 ceased to attend, and the results w’crc not 
known. Intermittent fevers amounted to 20,028, and with the minor accompani¬ 
ment of 4590 remittent and 6§07 qpntinucd fever cases, take the lead of all 

S' ^ * 

other diseases both in the Upper and Lower Provinces, excepting only rheu¬ 
matism, of which there were acute 9087, and chronic 19,928 cases. The inter¬ 
mittent fever obtained at all the dispensaries as a leading disease; the remittent 
fever very slightly at Moorshedabad, Pooree, and Chittagong, in the low lands,' 
but considerably at Dacca, also in the low lands. In the Upper Provinces, 
scarcely at all at Agra and Mutra, but considerably at Delhi and Bareilly. The 
continued fever appears to have been pretty equally felt, excepting at Moor¬ 
shedabad and Pooree, in the low lands, and Cawnpoor, in the Upper Provinces. 
Rheumatism, both chronic and acute, p^revailed at all the dispensaries, the only 
exception for the acute being Moorshedabad and Poorec, in the Lower, and 
Agra and Mutra, in the Upper Provinces, at which two lastjilaces there is not 
a single entry. 

“ The next great features are ulcers and abscesses. The former rival in amount 
(20,615) the intermittent fevers, and prevail in all climates, but are readily cura¬ 
ble. Phlegmon and abscesses fl0,418) are half as numerous as the intermittent 
fevers. „ 

“ Diarrhoea appears to prevail generally, but not with any intensity, amount- 
«ing (9123) to about two-fifths of the intermittent fevers. 

“ Dysentery, both acute and chronic, appeal to be moderate ; the former 3602, 
and the latter 3.377 ; the tw'o together barely constituting a third of the intermit- 
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“ Patna, and Benares, and Bareilly suffered most from the former, and Benares 
and Delhi from the latter forms. Enlargement of the spleen (6484) appear.s a 
* common accompaniment, or rather result, of fever cases, but it decidedly pre¬ 
vails in the Lovrer Provinces ratiier than the Upper ; the only exceptions being 
Allahabad and Delhi, and at both these places fever prevailed in more than an 
ordinary degree. The iftcxt great feature, or rather the chief feature, as far as 
numbers go, is that of.the comparatively harmless diseases of the skin (25,733). 
"fhesc are common to all the dispensaries, whether in the Lower or Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, and in some few casc» they have proved so intractable that death has 
ensued. A melancholy feature of the returns is the large amount of syphilitic 
and analogous affections, prinjary and secondary, amounting respectively to 
13,261, 7658, and 6694, and frequently being of so inveterate a character ds 
to occasion death. A singular feature of the returns is the comparatively 
enormous amount of mechanical injuries : of contusions^*1548 ; dislocations, 
712; incised wounds, 2588 ; fractures, 737; and burns, 517; total, 6102. This 
scarcely supports our ideas of the gentle, resigned, and placable Indian, but 
would rather lead us to believe in a good deal of pugnacity and violence, with no 
indisposition to occasion broken heads and broken bones ; it is but fair to 
admit, however, that many cases are returned as wounds, &c., from elephants 
and tigers. A very ^affecting accident is mentioned by the sub-assistant surgeon 
of Benares, Esher Chunder Gangoolec, under the-lread of ‘.Burns,’ which ter¬ 
minated fatally; he says— 

“ ■■ Tiie second case was that of a man who fell into the funeral pile of his only son. 
He was burnt all over the front part of his body, and on being brought to the hospital 
endeavoured whh all the strength that was lett him, to prevent (he application of ex¬ 
ternal remedies; he also refused to take any internal medicine, and died next morning.’ 

“ Such cases of ardent attachment e.xhibiting itself in other forms than the 
above, are by no means uncommon, and I have witnessed several. Even in 
oases of Suttee I have known the widow resist, with all her power, attem'pts 
to remove her from the funeral pile of her husband. Both bilious and spasmodic 
cholera appear but as minor items in the returns ; they appear to have been 
treated simultaneously in several of the dispensaries, though the mortality from 
bilious cholera bore eio comparison with that from the spasm(»dic ; nevertheless, 
tljc results of the latter support the statements I recently published of the mortality 
in the Madras army for five years, from which it appeared that the mortality from 
cholera, even in the worst periods, nqver reached two per cent of the whole moata- 
lity of the army. Inflammatory diseases, whether of the head (370), chest (1574), 
or bowels (326), bear a small proportion to the total diseases. I should have Chought 
that inflammation of the chest would have stoad prominent in the Upper Provinces; 
but it appears only to have prevailed to any extent at Moradabad, while a greater 
number appear on the returns from Chittagong, and 248 from Moorshedabad. 
Diseoses of the nervous functions appear scarcely marked. The largcsW figiffe 
is 1170 , paralysis, with only 90 apoplexy, and 68 tetanus, mania 36!).,nftiny of 
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which cases are returned cured, ft is a singular feature among the people of 
India that so small an amount of madness, in its various forms, prevails. 

“ Dropsy, under its different divisions, is by no means uncommon, but its 
treatment on the whole appears successful. Leprosy appears to a considerable 
extent, 2436 cases, and throughout the Upper and Lower Provinces remedial 
treatment appears generally ineffectual, but some case* t« the contrary, in one 
or two of the returns, have led to one of ray prelinvnary, observations. I may 
say the same of asthma, which is generally returned as relieved only, but in some 
cases the contrary. The asthmatic cases are 2740. Consumption does not 
appear on the returns at all of six dispensaries ; a solitary case on some others, 
and the highest number is at Chittagong (44), where it might have been least 
e'^pected. On the v hole, it is comparatively non-existent in India. Colds are 
common enough (6466), although not a third of the fever cases, and do not 
appear to produce the consequences common in less favoured climates. Disease 
of the liver, both acute and chronic, the bane of Europeans in India, is but a 
fraction of the whole amount of disease amongst the natives, only 299 acute, 
and 739 chronic cases, having come under the observation of the sub-assistant 
surgeons. It might have been supposed that columns for fifty-eight diseases 
would have comprised all that it was necessary to report; nevertheless, so far 
from this being the case, the column of ‘Alii Morbi’ contains the greatest total 
of any, namely, 51,908. Tbistjolumn comprises hmmorrhoids, cancer, fistula in 
ano, exostosis, amaurosis, catalepsia, bronchitis, constipation, diseases of the 
teeth, croup, hysteria, hydrophobia, leucorrhoea, diabetes, and unusual forms of 
diseases of the respiratory organs, of the sexual organs, of the skin, &c. On the sub¬ 
ject of the mortality in the treatment of the different diseases, I shall say little; It 
can only be fairly put in connexion with the treatment of the house-patients. Here 
the diseases mostly ran their course and the results were satisfactorily known, 
but even from the house-list; patients to the number of 1550 absconded before 
they were healed. Amongst the out-patients, the results of 89,263 cases were 
not known, by the parties not retprnii.g to the dispensary; of these many may 
have died, who are not inserted in the returns. As the dispensary returns, 
however, show the number of those who did not return, ^nd the diseases for 
which they were treated, an approxiipate estimate of the probable results may be 
obtained from the nature of the diseases, and using the results of the treatment 
of<similar diseases in the house-list as elements of comparison and deduction. 
1 ^ 1,722 of the out-patients were known to be cured, and the known success 
JustifieVj, to a certain extent, qualified presumption of success in the unknown 
cases. I must, howevery refer those disposed td investigate the subject to the 
tables themselves for tlie details. 

I have hitherto adverted only to.the knowledge of medicine of the sub- 
aftsistant surgetms, but the most valuable branch of knowledge taught to these 
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operations is very creditable to tUe skill and*to the nerve of the operators, The 
diary of many of these cases by some of the operators, in their own simple, and 
* for the sake of brevity, contracted language, is often of considerable interest. I 
annex two notices of cases of lithotomy, as types of others; but Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon Ram Narr^in Doss, of Cawnpoor, showed his skill, not only as a ma¬ 
nipulator in lithotoniy, but as an excellent draftsman, for he attached to his re¬ 
port drawings of ijie stones he extracted. * 

“ ‘ Cawnpoor, Dec. 1843. 

“ ‘ Among the operations performed lithotomy forms the most in the number, and 
since the dispensary is under ni/charge, I have operated for stone on twelve subjects, 
and am proud to say that I have been successful in all of them, all got well without much 
trouble or suffering, and within the past six months, four cases of lithotomy have been 
operated, and three are discharged cured, and one is under treatment.’* 

• “Mnbbulpoor, Dec. 1845, 

“ ‘ In this case there was evidently infiltration of urine in the cellular tissue about the 
neck of tlie bladder, and the communication between that receptiScle and rectum was the 
result of ulceration. The rectum was not certainly wounded during the operation. 
This is the only case in which untoward symptoms came on out of my ten successful 
operations.’'! 

‘‘ It will not be necessary to advert more at large to numerous successful sur¬ 
gical operations of all kinds performed by these young men, but in the Appen¬ 
dix I have collected some lists of reported cases for the inspection of such as 
desire to examine them. 

“ Another of tlie important duties these youngjRen had to perform, was the 
discovery and application to remedial purposes of native medicines, many of 
which were known to be very efficacious, although unknown to our pharma- 
copceias. It was desired to save the expenditure of European medicines, and 
To select such native medicines as might advantageously be incorporated in our 
English pharmacy. How effectually this desire has been realised, will be shown 
by the accompanying selections from the lists of new medicines used in the dis¬ 
pensaries. J The most extended list is that supplied by Dr. Davis, of Patna, ^ 
the zealous author of the statistieal aecount of that city, lie has given the 
names in Hindee and Persian, and has, shown 'where a corresponding English 
name is wanting, and a glance down his columns proves that 232 native medicines 
are unknown to our English pharmacy, and the native si^-assistant surgeons 
supply others. The latter, in their reports upon the compound metallic native 
medicines, show a very respectable knowledge of chemical analysis; for they 
themselves, when dissatisfied with the accounts of native physicians, of Uieir 
process of preparing their medicines, test their accuracy by analysis. In one 
instance Ram Narrain Doss, of Cawnpoor, cifhibits not only his ijotanical 
knowledge, but his power of delineation, by sending a scientific description and 
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gives an analysis also of the seeds. The drawing accompanies this paper. Dr. 
Balfour, of Agra, reporting on the conduct of Omachurn Set, on the Slat of 
January, 1841, says— 

“ ‘ All the above, marked as quotation, is from the information of the sub-assistant 
surgeon, and is furnished generally in his own words. I am happy to be able to con¬ 
tinue to report favourably both on his attention and the success of his practice, as it 
has fallen under my observation. He has, as will be seen above? introduced a consider¬ 
able number of native remedies into the' dispensary practice, the njost useful of which 
undoubtedly are the blistering flies, and the turbuth, 'which is now used in large 
quantities as a substitute for jalap, and will greatly reduce the expenditure of that 
drug. The most perfect confidence appears to he placed in the sub-assistant surgeon 
by his patients—they come from very great distances, and are many of them of a most 
respectable class—and it is no uncommon thing to see one who has been cured return, 
bringing with him a sick comrade or relation to introduce him to the place. They also 
return when afflicted tljcmselves with different ailments, or a return,of the former one. 
With all the success of the dispen.sary, there has been no driving or urging of patients 
to attend ; all that liar been done has been to extend the knowledge of the institution 
as widely as possible, f 9 aving the people to come unfettered. This has answered well, 
and means are at present being taken by hand-bills in the native languages (which are 
getting ready) to spread as widely as possible in the neighbouring districts, the intention 
and benefits of the Agra Dispensary. 

“ ‘(Signed) John Balfoub. 

“ ‘ Officiating Civil Surgeon and Officiating Secretary, 

“ ‘ Dispensary Committee.’ 

“‘The people of Upper Hindoostan are still so sti’ongly prejudiced against female 
freedom and female happiness, that they always take the best cane to keep their wives 
and daughters in thc,innermos*,<^#css of their cooped-up houses ; they have no faith on 
each other, and consequently none of the other sex, but such as belong to the family, can 
have an access to the family part. When sick of the ordinary diseases, I mean when 
not very dangerously id, they must be treated by the history of the case as described by 
some of their male relatives, otherwise the physician is admitted to feel the pulse, by 
which guide alone they must he treated. It is no wonder then that for the diseases of 
the urinary and the generative organs they should invariably have recourse to nurses and 
old grandmothers. The few who apply to the dispensary come not before the disease 
has advanced to a fatal extent. A very large number of women suffer on account of this 
over, modesty and groundless shame from difficult parturition and its sequelae. The 
' country nurses, who are proverbially ignorant, and who know nothing of the organs they 
deal with, or of their functions, natural or as modified by circumstances, but are nutses 
only by birthright, arc called in on all occasions of parturition ; but these, instead of 
assisting the parturient female, treat hdr so roughly, and that so frequently, and relate 
to her so many frightful tales, to shorten, as they believe, labour pains, and to quicken 
delivery, as to depiejis her spirits entirely. Thus a most easy and natural phenomenon 
is often converted into a most troublesome and hazardous job. 'flie Hakeems have no 
medicines to expedite delivery, neither do the people approve of the plan of administering 
medicines to pregnant women. 

“ ‘ The next source of female misery lies in the belief in ghosts and evil spirits. The 
nervous diseases are all regarded as signs of ilie patient being influenced by Moor or 
ghosts, recourse is therefore invariably had, in all such cases, to blowing munters,* and 
suspending amulets. 

“ ‘ Mithpoa, so called from a false notion that the .disease arises from the excessive 
, sweetness, or mithce, of the mother’s nfllk. It is a very fatal disease. It greatly re¬ 
sembles the tabes mesenterica of the European autliors; I say resembles, because I have 
not yet had an opportunity^ to identify the, two ibseases by post mortem examination. 
Miffiooa is characterised by the same wasting of the body, tumefaction of the abdomen, 
presence-of a slow fever, disordered state of the bowels, and, lastly, consumption and 
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common in this country, and the extreme poverty of the people has made it so fatal, at 
or about the second month of its infantile life, every child is made to take opium, wine, 
. or any other narcotic drng^, to lull it into sleep ; this unnatural and cruel practice has 
gained so firm a footing, in this city in particular, that even the rich mothers, who can 
easily afford maid-servants for their children, nay, who have them already, indulge in it 
frequently. 

“ ‘ There is no ordiftary difficulty In administering to female ailments, from the deter¬ 
mined exclusion of the Wotden of many classes : and caste, and superstitions usages add 
10 the dilKculties the Euroiiean medical man hits to encounter.’ 

* I • 

“Respecting the inhabitants of Patna, Dr. S. Davis writes:— 

“ ‘ The habits, education, mor^^ls, and customs of the inhabitants of the city are in 
many respects better than those of many of the great cities of India. There is less of 
icligious parade and intolerance amongst the Hindoos ; and the Mussulmans (though 
very numerous) arc greatly shorn of that arrogance which has clung to their character 
and manners, more or less, since the Mahomedan conquests: this, doubtless, aiises frogi 
the circumstance ofnhcre being but few families of cither nobility hr large property, and 
consequently few priests to minister to their vanities or weaknesses for “ wherever the 
carcase is, there the ravens will be.” 

1 have before said Uiat the city im|>rcssca the in(|uircr with the idea of active in¬ 
dustry, and it is chiefly by the exercise of this that the large population is supported. As 
regauls education, all that can be said is, that as a certain quantity of learning is neces¬ 
sary for biinyas and shopkeepers, there are few, except the poorest of the labouring 
classes, who cannot read and write, and but few who have higher acquirements of a 
scholastic character than this, if ae except a class of men who are brought up with a 
view of exercising their talents as omiuhs in the different courts, and a few others who 
aie ill the course of "education at the government school. Amongst the former are some 
learned in Oriental literature, but by far the greater part are utilitarians, and acquire 
only that measure, which will come into actual play, aiwl turn to acc/>unt. The govern¬ 
ment school having been established but five years, it is difficult to say what will 
eventually be the effect of it; but when we consider that the great inducements to learn¬ 
ing arc [irofit, either in the shape of money, station, or fame, and the little chance the 
views of these establishments have with those who have been spending their youth in 
acqiiiriiig an iniimatc acquaintance with the actual practice of the courts, and ate, as it 
were, ready-made omlahs, 1 think the chances are, that those who merely look on the 
profit side of the question will give their sous an education, which will fit them for im¬ 
mediate employment at Patna. The government school has never been a popular insti¬ 
tution. At first there was a feeling that it was intended to alienate the children from 
their paternal faith; then again, the system was not considered sufficiently utilitarian,'so 
that comparatively but few of the respectable natives encouraged their children to attend 
it. Time will doubtless wear away their feeliinrs. and we may yet hope to see knowledge 
spread its root and branches far and wide. 

“ ‘ With respect to the morals and customs of the citizens, it is difficult to form any 
rational conclusion, on account of the exclusive mode of life of both.Hindoos and Mus¬ 
sulmans, except that inasmuch as industry prevails, immorality (which is the offspring of 
idleness) usually declines. In a population of u|>wards of three lacs there must be much 
imiiioiality, and in crowded cities drunkenness is generally a crying evil. It is to be 
lamented that there are many facilities for indulging this vice: the city is surrounded 
with toddy trees; and in addition to the produce of these, intoxicating liquors are pi^- 
pared from molasses, mowa, and other articles ; but notwithstanding this, 1 do not think 
that the inhabitants generally arc intemperate, though ifi a city of such magnitude the 
consumption of country wine anti spirit among the lower classes must be considerable. 
The grosser vices of bloodshed and theft appear* to be less frequent than in'otber dis¬ 
tricts, owing probably to the full employment which every one willing to work may 
obtain for his time ; and on the whole the population may be classed as industrious, with 
fewer of the prejudices than exist among the village population generally. There is 
nothing peculiar to notice in their customs, and I shall proceed to a slight reviewjaf tffC 
state of the public health. 

«« Tlr*. , ■ ^ ~ - . 
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Patna cannot be considered as proof to the contrary. The objects of some of them arc 
outcasts from their families and homes, and are brouglit together l)ere from the surround¬ 
ing districts, by the common desire of exciting the commiseration of the wealthy and 
humane. 

“‘As in all crowded cities epidemics occasionally appear, and spread devastation 
around them ; and duiing the eight years of iny residence I have seen several severe visita¬ 
tions of cholera and remittent fever, the former usually making its'ap|)earance at the com¬ 
mencement of the hot winds. There is often in April and Maj, an indescribable but 
well-undeislood stale of the atmosphere} accompanied with variations in the wind, and 
a hazy and sultry ajipearancc that is favourable to the 'prodftctioh of the former very 
frightful disease. During such weather you find vegetation blighted hy impalpably 
small animalculo!, which elude the perception of the nuked eye, but arc easily discerned 
by the aid of microscopic instruments. 

“ ‘ I have long thought that cholera and some other diseases have their origin in 
animalculine blight, and late wiiters liavc brought together so many tacts hearing on the 
ffubjcct, that this opinjon gains ground with me daily; nor is the circumstance of diseases 
spreading more in crowded cities than in smaller localities at all contrary to this theory, 
since there are so many more points of attraction or deposit. The stale of the atmo¬ 
sphere is, without doubt, greatly modified by the locality over which it ranges, and in 
situations favourable to the production of disease, it is not unreasonable to eoticlude that 
a peculiar state of it is attended hy a vivifying influence which brings into existence 
poisonous animalculine exhalations capable of producing maladies in those who may be 
obnoxious to it, either from congenital or induced debility or other idiosynciasy. Those 
visitations are not of very freipient occurrence here; but the district to tlic south of 
Patna is rather low and swampy, and I think, c<ri<;ris porihm, rather favourable to the 
production of this pestilence. The same theory may peihaps be a|)i)Iicablc to remittent 
fever, and the difference between the diseases accounted for, cither by the (|uality or 
dose of the poison. The fevers of this part of the country are,, hovvevei, much more 
manageable than tht bilious rWfiii'tcnt of Bengal, and partake more of the nature of in¬ 
flammatory fever, as the remissions arc very imperfect, and the hepatic system is less 
deranged. Nineteen cases out of twenty yield to active and prompt medical treatment; 
but where this is neglected, dysentery frcrpiently ensues, and brings about a fatal termi¬ 
nation. Rheumatism is very common, and diilicult of cure, and a very great many cases 
of cataract occur in men and women between the ages of fifty and seventy: the opera¬ 
tions for this disease; at the City Dispciisury are very nuineioiis and successful. 

“ ‘ On a general review of the state of the population of Patna, as respects health and 
disease, 1 have little to suggest. It would be very desirable if the inhabitants were 
spread over a larger surface, but as lhi^ is almost impossible to accomplish, the greatest 
safeguard to health will be proper drainage, and the prevention of aecumuiutions of filth. 

I have nienfioncd that the land to the southward of the city is in many parts very low, 
but although low, most of it is above the h‘vel of the river during the months of October 
and November, and might, without any great difficulty, be drained into it by one or two 
judiciously-placed canals; this would probably interfere with the proprietary rigl-.ls of a 
few zemiiid.'irs, as tiic water is dammed for the purpose of irrigation ; but this might be 
settled without much difliciilly. If this plan were carried into effect, it would be neces¬ 
sary to have water on the side of the river to prevent its ingress during the rains, and in 
addition to these a pucka diaiu on either side of the main street cuiiimuiiicating with 
tivisc canals should he made, liy which means the whole city and suburbs would be 
eU'ectually drained. I cannot help tliiuking That this would materially add to the 
liralthiness of the city, as I copsider the feveis at the close of the rains to arise from 
pestilehtial exhalations from tiie low marshy land to the south, brought into a slate of 
activity (if not of vitality) hy a peculiar electrical state of the atmosphere, which occa¬ 
sionally prevails at that season ; fur it's a well-known fact that the residents of the high 
banks of the river suffer less than those of its southern environs. In respect to the many 
loathsome objects who ar% continually wandering's bout the streets of Patna, it is a great 
desideratum that some asylum sbotila be provided for them, not with a view to their cure, 
for it lb unlikely that more could be done fur them in that respect than they have the 
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ment; but when we see that, notwit*listauding th*e liberal exercise of tliis, hundreds are 
outcasts from their family and homes, without food or clothes, and too much cripided by 
, disease to obtain either by their own industry, it surely becomes a benign government 
to find them shelter and protection. Even under the native governments, semis were 
established and maintained, and endowments were given for charitable purposes ; and it 
is difficult to contemplate their enlightened successors retrograding in charity and jiro- 
lection. The same stirte of things exists, I presume, in all the great cities of India, and 
a small appropriation of the many fuiids at the disposal of government would put an 
end to it, and prevent the unsightly perandxilations of these pitiable hut disgusting 
beings. The “ Ferry Punds'^ are rich and unappropriated, and a " Eefiige for the 
Destitute” might be formed from them, which, under projicr management, would he a 
real charity.’ , 

“ The lialf-yeiirly report of Suh-Assislant Surgeon Jaudub Clmndcr Dhara, 
after giving a succinct chronicle of the state of the atraosplierc and of disease, 
together with tlie operations of the Allahabad Dispetisary during that period, 
terminates with the following observations by Jaudub Ohunder Dhara, Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. 

“‘In conclusion, I beg to bring to the notice of the board tli'e happy and wonderful 
ell’ccts of the nitrate of silver, in a species of skin disease very common in India. It 
is characterisnl by the discolouration of the skin, in small patches, with loss of sensi¬ 
bility in the parts. The lips, palms of the hands, and soles of the feet are most fre- 
rjiicnlly attacked, hut the rest of the body is not entirely free from the affection. It 
begins in very minute white spots, which gradually expand till they occupy a larger 
surface. The disease is not attended with any pain or constitutional irritation ; the 
patients enjoy pretty good health, and think of medicine, because the spots look bad, 
but especially because it is deemed by the natives the result of some first-rate sin com¬ 
mitted in a former life.’ 

“ The superintendent surgeon adds:— 

“ • III appending a fcwobscrvatioiis to this half-ycaily report of Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
Jaudub Ohunder Dhara, I have much pleasure in stating, for the information of the 
•Medical Board, that his conduct has been most exemplary during the last six months, 
and such as to merit my approval in every respect. 

“‘From his excellent qualifications as a medical practitioner, zealous attention to his 
profession, and great success in his treatment of the numerous sick submitted to his 
care, he has inspired general coufidcnce and respect. 

“‘In the performance of surgical operations he exhibits coolness, dexterity,'and i 
judgment. 

“ ‘ The conduct of apprentice Lalla merits my approbation, and 1 intend shortly to 
send him before the medical committee at this Station for examination as to the pro¬ 
gress he has made in his studies. I regret to say that the other apprentice, “ Cliunnee,” 
has not given satisfaction, and 1 have been obliged to dismiss hinij and am looking out 
for a substitute in his place ; being a high caste Brahmin, he objected to touch a dead 
body.’ 

“ The following notes on the burial-grounds of Benares, by Issar Chu"'’'>.r 
Gangooly, brings to light a most serious evil:— 

“ ‘ Benares, Januaiy 31, 1644. 

“ ‘ The liberal disposition with which suggestions ate received by my supegois, em¬ 
boldens me to bring to their notice the existence of another evil in Benares, which is 
productive of serious mischief, 1 mean the indiscriminate appropriation oPgrounds for 
burying the dead. I have counted 150, and some of my acquaintances say there is a 
many more, of these elevations of groiiiuls, called takias, in and about Benares; and as 
the poor do not mind to bury the dead deeper than they thiilk it necessary, a few years’ 
rains expose them to the action of the atmospheric heat and air. The incilciiUiiilc *i«- 
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chief which such an exposure might be productive of, can he known only to those who 
have witnessed the rapidity with which decomposition of animal matter takes place un¬ 
der an Indian sun of April and May. Were I to deal widely in hypothesis, I might with 
every plausible reason attribute the occurrence of epidemic cliolera to this source. 
Effluvia from putrid dead bodies (emanating from the burial-grounds from accidental 
causes) under favourable circumstances, has been known even in Europe to nearly 
depopulate a number of villages, and that in India it will product similar ell'ccts, but of 
an aggravated nature, is matter of no siirpiisc.’ ‘ * 

“A feature of Indian society, not'less dcplorablq, is tfiat mentioned by Nil- 
money Dutt, in explanation of the excessive mortality in the Poorec Dis¬ 
pensary :— 

‘•‘This mortality, as occurring in a well-appointed public institution, is at first sight 
appalling ; hot when it is considered that the admissions are principally pilgrims to the 
shrine of Juggernauth, who are lifted from the road-side in a dying state, such a lutio 
of deaths so treated c.r.inot occasion surprise, and is no wise attrilnitublc to misinanage- 
meuton the part of the dispensary oflicers.’ 

“ The Agra retui'ns contain interesting notes by both the ICuropeun and the 
native officers ; and the following observations on the use of dispensaries, by 
Omachurn Set, arc well worthy of perusal:— 

“‘August 9 , 1842. 

“ ‘ I am glad to observe that the benefits of tbe dispensary are now beginning to be 
better known and i\|)prcciated among the jieople than they were formerly. On reference, 
however, to the monthly returns, it would be found that the surgical diseases predominate 
vastly over the medical ones, a circumstance proving clearly the greater confidence they 
place in out treatment of tlie former than that of the tatter classes of diseases, still it 
is not iincoimnoii to 4ind even (hevmost re>poctable natives to have recourse to us for the 
treatment of medical complaints when the Ilukeems failed in curing or alTurding the 
relief sought for. Those who have never used any European medicine seem to enter¬ 
tain a deadly dread of their strong action, and arc not inclined to take them (though 
they might not have any objection on the score of religion), if they could afford to buy 
from the Hakeem’s shop the ordinaly native medicines, which arc said to be mild, and 
often perhaps foo wild in tbeir action, though usually grateful to the palate. The sick 
poor, however, seem to place an unbounded confidence in our treatment of both medical 
and surgical diseases. This is to be attributed partly to their being uiialde to purchnse 
the pative medicines from the Hakeems, partly to their being much less iiiHuenccd by 
religious prejudices, which exercise so powerful a tone of authority over the thoughts and 
actions of the higher classes; but I believe, in a great measure, to the past expeiicnce 
they have had of the benefits of tiie £uro;ieaii plan of treatment since the establish¬ 
ment of the dispensary. The state of itoloriety to which the dispensary has already been 
brought into since its cummuucemeiil would, it is to be hoped, work its way on the scru¬ 
ples and picjudiccs pi many, which are still foniiing so formidable an obstacle to a 
more extensive distribution of medical relief.’ 

“Surgeon Shaw, at Agra, observes :— 

“ ‘ The season 1 coiisidei to have been particularly healiby ; there has been no epidemic 
—measles prevailed to some extent, but was of a mild character and seldom piuved fatal. 
At one time small-pox was said to be in the city, but did not extend towards the middle 
and end pf tbe but winds; internlittcnt and remittent fevers assumed rather a foriiiiduble 
aspect, and carried many to their long homes. The additions to tlie list of applications 
for relief wefe not much increased by it. tThusc fur local and surgical diseases were much 
' more extensive than for medical, although theic was a very fair show of the latter. The 
advantages derived from surgery arc much easier d(X.ioiistiated than those from medicine, 
and come mere icadily within the scope of a native’s comprehension.’ 
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“ With reference to the obstacles to their acceptance of relief presented by the 
habits and customs of the natives, he adds:— 

“ ‘ Besides, a native is by no means given to follow the post hoc ergo propter hoc belief 
as far as regards cure by European medicine, however he might be induced to follow it 
after the charms and incantations of the Hakeem. There is, however, another reason which 
influences them. A native when ill has a great disinclination to be removed from his 
house. He cannot coolf hi? own food, or wait upon himself. His caste acts as a bar to 
his being waited on by strangers, and therefore*if he moves must necessarily bring along 
with him one or more of itis relations ; this, of course, is a serious evil to bis household, 
and he prefers lingering on in his disease to seeking a cure at a distance. To this may 
he added the prejudices which already exist in his mind in favour of his native remedies. 
Ill most surgical diseases these objections do not exist. It is principally the poorer class 
of natives that flock to this charity for relief, and to them it is more satisfactory to atford 
it. They seek it with avidity, and receive the benefits with sincere thankfulness. It is, 
however, not infrequent for the better classes to apply, especially jvheu their own reme¬ 
dies have failed.’ * 

Drainage. — Calcutta. — Roads, Streets, and Drains. —While attempting to trace 
up by the increased prevalence of particular diseases iu certain localities, to the nuisances 
therein located, with a view for their ultimate removal, we should not overlook a subject 
that is intimately connected with the health and comfort of the inhabitants of the suburbs 
iu general, and perhaps of the city itself. I allude here to the bad state of the roads, 
streets, and drains throughout the suburbs, but more especially of those that are in the 
same lines with the prevalent winds. There can be no doubt that these at present 
exercise a considerable influence on the public health of the suburbs, and that an im¬ 
provement on the fojmer will be followed by a better enjoyment of the latter. But it is too 
well known to be here adverted to, that our mofussil roads and streets are very badly off) 
both as to their construction and cleanliness ; and the drains here, instead of serving the 
purposes for which they were constructed, serve chiefl^as reservoirs for filth and water, 
and thus generate those unseen particles termed malaria. These, with the dust from the 
roads, arc carried off in the atmosphere, and conveyed through it by the prevalent winds 
northwards dining one-half year to the city, and southward to the district during the 
other, and thus become the fertile sources of disease in both. Hence the importance of 
jftiying more attention to the subject, cannot be too strongly urged to the notice of those 
that have the public management of them.’* 

Gyah, Feb. 1, 1843. 

“ * Food of the Natives. —The number of deaths that we had this year from diarrhoea 
is accounted for by the people of this country living chiefly on Saltoo, parched granq, a 
coarse kind of flour, and other indigestible vegetable food, which, by continued use, 
excite a kind of chronic irritation in the stomach and intestines, pi-odueing symptoms of 
dyspepsia and diarrlima, which the poor peo^rle neglect till they are unable to go on 
without medical assistance; then they come to*thc hospital with the disease far too 
advanced, and with uedema of their extremities, and at that time medicines can do very 
little for them. “ ‘ Suxmaciiurn Smicar, 

“ ‘ Sub-Assistant Surgeon.' 

• “ ‘ Patna. 

‘ The prevailing complaints were fevers, spleen, dian-hma, dysentery, &c. The 
native medical officer observes that, “ bowel complaints in this district of the country 
depend more upon the irregularity of food which they (the people) live upon, and flie 
water they drink, than upon climate.” Cholera, he reports, had raged in the city with 
violence during the months of May, June, and July lasf. The surgical operations per¬ 
formed by him have been numerous. , 

“ ‘ Ram Eshur Awasthee.’ 

“ This series of extracts shows tjiat the young men did not confine themselves 
to the mere mechanical performance of their profcssiorihl duties, but that they 
“ Observations on Drainage." By Calluehund Day. 
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took comprehensive views of the means of making their own knowledge more 
generally useful, and they have advanced their reputation and the good of the 
state by so doing. 

“ There are returns of vaccination and cholera treated in the cities and 
districts. 

“ Lucknow Hospital.—'The King of Lucknow, in imitatioh of the liberality of the 
Company’s government, established in Oude a charUablo hos^iital for the sick. 

“ Calcutta Hospital .—The Calcutta Hospital is entirely independent of the dis-^ 
pensaries previously noticed, and with its dependent dispensaries relieves annually 
an amazing amount of suffering. The return is— 
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“ With one or two words on the estimation of the character and abililics of 
these sub-assistant surgeons by their superiors, as typical of their general estima¬ 
tion, I close my notices of Bengal. 

“ Mr. Macintire says of Shamachurn Dutt,— 

“ ‘.fanuary 31,184.'). 

“ ‘ To the foregoing report I have only to add, dial the general and jirofessional con¬ 
duct of .<!uh-assistant surgeon^Jjamachnin pull, conliniies such'as to merii the highest 
commendation whiA it is in my power to bestow. lie is res|jected not only by .ouch 
Europeans as know liim, but by all classes of hi.o cmintrymen in and about Jubbiilpoie, 
whose confidence in him as a medical practitioner is increasing in a very pleasing manner, 
consideiing their ignorance, superstitions, and deeply-rooted prejudicc.s. In fact, the 
institution under his professional charge has turned out to be a real blessing to the native 
population of this part of the country. 

(Signed) J. Macintire. 

“ ‘ Civil-Assistant-Sitryton, and Superintendent of Gorernment Disprnsar;/, 

“ ‘ Jnhhnlpore.’ 

“ And Dr. (Cumberland could show his confidence no further than by puttitig 
himself into the hands of Nilmoney Dutt, to be killed or cured, as he relates in 
the half-yearly report of the governmelit dispensary at I’ooree, February to July, 
1841, from which the following are extracts:— 

“‘A scarcity of grain has prevailed for many months past,.and the same still con¬ 
tinues, although the disease has ceased. 

“ ‘There car. be no doubt, however,'that the scarcity has been the chief cause of the 
excessive mortality attending the disease. The grain that the poorer class of people con¬ 
sume, is of a very coarse and inferior quality, ajid they eked out a scanty meal of this, 
with such indigestible herbs and roots, that they do not eat at other times. The irritable 
state of the intestinal canal thur induced, rendered them peculiarly liable loan attack of 
cholera, while the debility attendant on long-continued poor diet rendered them ill able 
to bear up against the disease. , ’ 

“ ‘Sub-assistant surgeon Baboo Nilmoney Dutt joined on the 17th of May last. His 
conduct has been very good in every respect. With regard to his qualifications, I cannot 
say more than that I intrusted myself with confidence to his care, when labouring under 
at. attjjck of bilious remittent fever, and have every reason to be satisfied with his prompt 
and judicious treatment. The conduct of the two apprentices still continues to merit my 
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warmest approval. They have lately^ had many trying scenes to encounter, particularly 
when there were 140 patients in hospital at once, most of them suffering from cholera. 
These youths were constantly in attendance, both night and day, for weeks together. 

“ ‘ 11. B. CUMBEIILANU. 

Jhorce, August 1, 1841.’ 

“ Little can be said for Madras, but the following extract from a public letter 
to Fort St. George, Jtowever, shows that dispensaries were authorised by the 
C'ourt of Directors. 

“ ‘ December 8, 1841. 

“ ‘ We sanction the formation of dispensaries in ihe towns of Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Masnlipatum, Ncllore, Bellary, and Cnddap.i, as an experimental measure, in the manner 
proposed ; but we desire tliat no others may be established, until we are informed of the 
expense, and are satisfied with the results of those now sanctioned. 

“ ‘ On the establishment of these hospitals ample opporlunily of instruction should be 
afl'ordcd to such native students of medicine as may be in a condition to avail tbcmselvos 
of such an advantage.’ 

“ Disjtcnmries subseejucntly authorised .—One on the soutltside of Madras, for 
the bcnclit of the poorer classes of the inhabitants of Triplicanc, Royapettah, 
St. Thome, and the adjoining villages ; also at .Salem, Calicut, Vizagapatam, and 
Kurnaul. 

“ In Bombay the dispensaries are under the European medical ofllcer, and not, 
as in Bengal, under a sub-assistant surgeon. The Bombay system is adopted at 
Madras, the judge* and magistrate to allot a public building or to hire one. Not 
hidiscrimviately opeir to every patient, jl'lie nativ^inhabitants with the ordinary 
diseases not to be admitted as i«-patients, but accessible for advice and medicine 
to all oMf-patients. European superintendent to have; fifty rujjees per mensem. 
Each dispensary to have ten barrack cots, mattrasscs, pillows, and twenty quilts. 
Each to have a second dresser or assistant. To bo inspected by the magistrates 
and superintending surgeons. When females apply, a separate w'ard to be allotted 
to them. 

“ 'riiere are not any returns from Bombay. 

“In conclusion, it has been contemptuously said, and is still said, that in case 
ibe Company’s government in India were swept away, not a monument of its 
e.xistence would remain to attest its forme? state and power. No doubt the 
governments that have preceded the British in India have left sufficient proofs of 
their existence. The early Buddhist and Hindoo authorities have, indeed, left 
pfodigious monuments of their wealth, of their power, of their perseverance, and 
of their religious enthusiasm, in their mighty cave temples and vast religious 
edifices. The Mahomedans, too, ilbvc studded the land with their magnific&nt 
mausolea, testifying rather to their pride than theij piety. And w'hat have the 
British done? I say we havei^aised greater and more lasting monuments than all 
these. One small extract from a report of *a native sub-assistant surgeon, Chi- 
mun Lall, shall justify my assertion; he says,— 

' * Delhi, August I, 1841. 

“‘One boy, about twelve years of age, who had been blind from cataract^n Wlh 
eyes from the age of two years, was operated on by couching, and restored to sight.’ 
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I affiltu that this faculty, given to a single native, to perform the god-like 
office of restoring the blind of his countrymen to sight, is a more glorious monu¬ 
ment than all the works of art that human pride or human ambition have ever 
burdened the earth with; but when we find scores of such individuals endowed 
W’ith such a faculty, and thousands, nay, tens of thousands, possibly the recipients 
of the blessings they can confer—when we find the medical boards of the Bengal 
government reporting to government on the 22nd of Jlugnst, «1843— 

“ ‘ We have every reason to believe that the benevolent intention of government in 
founding these instilutiuns has been fully reulised-rund we feel confident that future* 
iiniiiial results will add to the intrinsic value of the disiieiisaries, which are so well 
adapted by their internal economy to obtain the confidence of the native inhabitants. 

Many have had their sight lestored—otliers have been cured of hydrocele—and re¬ 
lieved when in the last stage of dropsy. Several have also derived effectual relief fiom 
the successful operation for stone in the bladder. A few liavc been "'saved from a miser¬ 
able death by the amputation of diseased members, and large tumours have been re¬ 
moved. 

Such operations'Could not have been achieved by native practitioners, without pro¬ 
ducing an impression on the minds of the most apathetic natives, and they must tend to 
spread far and wide the value of the government dispensaries.’ 

“ Then, 1 Bay, and with a thorough conviction of the truth of my assertion, in 
case the seeds of knowledge we have thus sown fructify to a general and luxuriant 
harvest, that we shall have left a monument with which those pf Ashoka, Chun- 
dra Goopta, and Shah Jehan, or any other Indian potentate, sink into insignifi¬ 
cance ; and their i^mes shaU-fall on metys ears unheeded, while tliose of Auck¬ 
land, as projector, and of Goodevc, and Mouatt, and others, as zealous promoters 
of scientific native medical education, shall remain embalmed in the memory of a 
grateful Indian posterity .”—Colonel Sykes' Report. 


CIlAI’TEll XI. 

I>RODi;CTS Ol' INDIA. 

The climates, soils, minerals, ,pnd forests of India, with the most ample 
means of irrigating and otlierwise fertilising grounds when exhausted, and the 
abundance, and consequent cheapness of labour, are such .as ought to render 
the vast magnificent regions extending from the Himalayas to Cape Comorip, 
as rich and productive in proportion to the whole area of this empire as any 
portion of the world’s surface. 

The quantity and value of the products of labour in India will appear of 
great magnitude by mere reference to the statistical tables which we have given. 
But both quantity and value are lamentably deficient, when compared with the 
number of the population and the extent of cultivated and cultivable soil. 

If, for example, we Uke merely a cursory view of the produce of agricultural 
lakour jn the United States of America, with 18,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 
so ve^ |reat a number follow countless other occupations than that of cul- 
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tivatingthe soil; and then turn to the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants, of 
India, who are chiefly engaged in agriculture, the quantity and value of the 
products yielded by the cultivated soils of the latter will then appear deplorably 
beneath those produced by the skill, energy, and industry of the cultivators of 
the North American soils. 

To what causes ar<? wg to attribute this disproportionate difference with regard 
to, chiefly the exportable products of India, where the wages of labour are, almost 
infinitely, lower than even slave labour in the United States ? Wo may presume 
to attribute the reality of the deficient exportable products of India, not to the 
soil or climate, nor to the want of abundant and cheap labour, but to various 
other causes. 

First. —To, i» a great degree, the natural dispositions,Jiereditary customs*, 
tiaining, castes, laws, and local circumstances of the Indian races. 

Skcondly.—T o the stationary condition of the inhabitants for many 
centuries in the arts and sciences, and of the mechanical appliances in aid of 
labour, whether in agriculture or in manufactures. 

Thirdly. —To the generally frugal and temperate habits of the Hindoos, 
whose actual necessities arc limited to the simplest and cheapest food. 

Fourthly. —ki a considerable degree, but not by any means to the great 
extent generally believed, to the ancient and prevailing system of taxation in 
India. • . 

There are many other local and minor causes ; but the foregoing are quite 
sufficient to account for the rudeness of all agricultural implements,—the general 
want of roads, the deficient products of the soil, and the imperfect preparations 
of those products for the markets of the world, and particularly for the markets of 
Europe ; especially of those products, such as cotton wool, with which the crops 
of America compete so triumphantly as raw materials for manufacture. 

A full examination of the principal causes which impede the development*of 
the almost inexhaustible resources of India, is far beyond the scope of this 
Mork,—and we need only remark, that the British Parliament will, most assu¬ 
redly, when the East India Company’s charter must, in a short period, be fully 
reconsidered, insist, before that charter is renewed, upon the following points in 
thg future policy of India being thoroughly (parried into effect. 

First. —Adopting, with the most practically effective means and without 
delay, measures for opening commiyiications, especially by railways, over the 
interior of India, in order to carry the products of the soil cheaply to markets, 
and the manufactured articles imported to the places of use, or consumption, 
within the different presidencie*s, including tlie dependent states. 

Second. —A general revision of the whole system of taxation, including th< 

• 

• “A million sterling of money is in the course of being expended upon the Doab Canal; an< 
there is not a year in which the Department of Public Works is not disbursing large snms« 
money upon roads, embankments, navigation, Ac."—W. 11. S. 

VOL. IV. 4 D 
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abolition of monopolies and all differential customs’ duties, and of duties between 
one presidency or state and another presidency or state in India.* 

Third. —Adopting means for introducing and using the best agricultural 
implements over all parts of India, and 

Fourth. —Abolishing as speedily as can be effected without bloodshed and 
violence, and with reasonably equitable coinpensatiorf, the impotent, but still 
oppressive remnants of native governments, in or^Jer tq. establish one general 
mild and just, yet firm and efficient government over all India. 

Having very great confidence in the practical views of the East India Direc¬ 
tors, wo believe that they will apply their energetic attention to those great 
objects which arc required by the whole condition of the Indian empire; and 
that they will all he fully in progress before the expiration of a charter, the 
non-renewal of which we should deplore. The first three arc at the present time 
considered part of* the Indian system embraeed in the administration of the 
directors; and events will render the fourth an imperative course of policy. 

With these remarks we will conclude, by introducing the following statistical 
views and tables of the principal articles which arc grown in, and exported from, 
India. For the statistics and prices of cercalia we arc indebted to Colonel 
Sykes. The tabular account of cotton, ike., are from official Returns. 

In agriculture, with the exception of the extension of growing opium, indigo, 
and the sugar-cane, India appears to have, in skill and production, remained sta¬ 
tionary for more than two centuries. In the growth of some articles, especially 
cotton, it has retrograded. 

Great industry is, by necessity, practised by those people who inhabit the 
acclivities of the Himalaya chain. They cut into the very faces of the steej> 
acclivities, and mountains arc formed into a succession of terraces, with parapets 
to keep the soil from crumbling or being washed down, and to retain the waters 
refjuired for irrigation. Manual labour is alone used. They raise on these ter¬ 
races sufficient grain to support them. 

Descending to the plains and vgllcjs, and amidst the zemindaries, the modes 
of agriculture frequently vary, but, iu all, rudeness seems to prevail, and the cul¬ 
tivators are subjected to various deductions, , 

Mr. Johnstone, in his articles on, the agriculture of Ilindoostan, remarking on 
the state of the zemindaries and the condition of the ryots, observes, as we be- 
lifve, with undue severity— 

“ For some time after the British became masters of Bengal and Behar, the 

raising- of the revenue was left in the hands of the native zemindars. These met 

on an appointed day annually, for tlje purpose of Settling the Bundobtist, or rents 

and leases, for the following year. The zemindaries (topographical divisions o 

the land so called) werebcxposed to public auction, and let to the highest bidder. 

*"♦ “ Coasting and entrepot duties have, from time to lime, been abolished ; and orders have re- 
mitly j^een sent to India to abolish nil export duties as soon a.s the finances will admit.”—W. U. S. 
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Such competition, at first sight, af)pears equithble, and certainly favourable to the 
government treasury; but it was soon found to insure ruin to the ryots as well as 
’to the zemindars themselves, and, consequently, eventually to diminish, or almost 
annihilate the revenue. 

“ I shall not follow the zcmindary system through its innumerable shades of 
variation, for it is in»pruiciple the same from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya; 
but 1 will merely touch, in outline, if e system pursued in one district. 

“ Let the neighbourhood of Benares be the example. There each zemindary 
is subjected to the following oHjcers :— 

“ The Zemindar, who, in addition to the rent he exacts, is entitled to perqui¬ 
sites and privileges too numerous to particularise; for instance, every artisan 
works for him at a less price than for the tenants of the land within the zemiq- 
dary, and he extorts involuntary benevolences from the cultivators at certain 
seasons. » 

“ The person next in rank is the Putwari, the factor, o*r keeper of accounts 
between the proprietor and tenants: he collects the rents, whether paid in grain 
or money, measures the ground, and, in the absence of the zemindar, presides as 
a judicator of the |ietty differences among the tenants. The farmer, or ryot, 
pays this officer’s sahiry, his due being a seer and a half of grain for every hundred 
seers paid to the zemindar.* For sugar, cotton, &c., not consumed on the estate, 
a certain portion of their price is paid to the zemindar; and for each rupeef paid 
to him, ihc putwari receives half an anna, or about one-thirtieth. 

“ Next to the putwari is the Dijah, or grain-weigher, who divides the grain 
between the zemindar and the tenant by weight. He is paid by both parties, 
fit the rate of twelve seers for every hundred inaunds weighed.J 

“ Where there arc such officers, all able to favour or to oppress the cultivator 
and all natives of a country where morality is at the lowest possible ebb, it is 
needless to observe that bribery is rife. But, admitting that by the assistance of 
such petty corruption the ryot is able to pay a few maunds of grain less than are 
the zemindar’s legal right, yet still the hgavy exaction which they thus pay, and 
the contributions they have to make annually to the smith, carpenter, and 
other artisans of the^zemindary, independent of paying for each job, accumulate 
into such a large aggregate, that little more is left than suffices for the bare sup¬ 
port of the cultivator. 

‘ ‘A system better contrived strenuously to depress the farmer, and consequently 
to prevent the improvement of agriculture, the ingenuity of man could not w*ell 
devise. 

“ The village Brahminical priest is another of the drains upon the Hindoo cul¬ 
tivator. As each crop is collected in, this functionary is sent for to bless the 

' A »ecr is equal to two lbs. Eiiglisli. + A rupee « two shillings English, 

f A mnuiid is forty seers. 
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heap, for which he receives as his 'part one measure of the grain in the fan, or 
implement used in winnowing it.* 

“ There are grants existing, creating Talooks, or districts, which the holder, or 
Talookdar, obtained by purchase, or as a reward, and empowering him to pay at 
once to the treasury; others convejdng the lands to be held as AUumgha, here¬ 
ditary, and exempt from contribution to the revenue; and, a third in which the 
revenues were devoted to religious purposes (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ ii.); but 
these arc so rare that they deserve no more than this transient notice. 

“ The system almost universally obtaining, wi^s that which allotted the posses¬ 
sory right of lands varying in extent from ten to thirty English acres, to the 
ryots, or terre-tenants. These they held under a lease, or pottah, conditioned 
to pay a certain rent^ generally in grain, and varying in amount from one fourth 
to one half of the annual produce. Such rent constituting the revenue of every 
sovereign, was collected by means of zemindars, who were neither more nor less 
than local revenue o&cers appointed by an ofRcial writing minutely detailing their 
duties. But in all, the zemindars collected the revenue arising from the land, 
with the duty superadded of being judges of the disputes and offences accruing 
within their districts.! 

“ It does not alter the character of the appointment or the interest taken by 
the zemindar, that it was usually renewed to his heir, because such heir could not 
enter upon his office or perfoQn its duties until he had received the zemindary 
suHtiud, or official appointment, and this was in general not obtained without 


• (“ Ind. Rec.” ii. 200.) In Mysore, Dr. Buchanan found tliat the farmer had to pay tlie fol¬ 
lowing contributions from his crop :— 

His heap of grain is usually about .WOO seers. Of this is first set apart— 

For the gods, or rather for the priests. 5 seers 

For cliarity to the Brahmins and other mendicants 5 „ 

For the astrologer. 1 „ 

hereditary Brahmin of the village. 1 „ 

Barber. 2 „ ’ 

Potter.. 2 „ 

Carpenter and blacksmith. 2 „ 

Washerman. 2 „ 

Measurer. 4 „ 

Beadle .'.. 7 „ 

Chief of the village.53 „ 

/Accountant (at various times).200 „ 

Watchman. 10' „ 

Conductor of the water. 20 „ 


.‘114 

I'his leaves a remainder of 6S6 seers. Of this government takes ten per cent, and then half oftlic 
resi'due ; so that when all these drains have been satisfied, and tlie grower remains in possession of 
1200 seers of rice, and from these he has to satisfy the zemindar and his officers. Upon his other 
crops tli^exactions are different, biU quite as heavy in proportion to their value, (Buchanan’s 
“ Mysore,” i. 205). ^ 

It may be remarked tliat the ryots arc liable to another inconvenience if their zemindar be in 
arrear to government, for they are not allowed to touch the produce of their lands until the 
government is satisfied with the security given by the zemindar—and this, when 'cotton is culti¬ 
vated, is a very serious injury, 

+ The remarks of Mr. Johnstone arc apparently not applicable to all India. Certainly not 
in fifeir severity. “ Most of the zemindars are,” in the opinion of an authority in whom we 
have the utmost reliance, ” in a flourishing condition ; and the revenue of Bengal and the North 
West Provi.nces is collected without the sliglitest difficulty, or arrears.”—-W.'H. S. 
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Jjeavy payments to superior officers, which will be viewed as legitimate fees_ by 
some, but by others as bribes to be re-extorted from the miserable ryots. 

’ “ The ' Institutes of Timour,’ the founder of the Mogul Empire, direct the cul¬ 

tivators of the soil to be protected, wisely assigning as a reason, ‘that the ruin 
of the subject causes jthe imperial revenues to diminishand the same policy is 
recommended in the inoie modem royal dictates of the Ay ten Acbery, but these 
were only theoretical vjews pf the cJurt, aiid there was no trace of their spirit in 
practice. The zemindar was directed to be checked by the canongo and tharkar, 
other officials attached to his zemindary ; but in practice they only increased the 
number of those who preyed upon the ryots. 

“ By giving the perpetual proprietary to the zemindar, the power, the uncon¬ 
trolled and hcredijary power, to continue his oppressions ha!| been conferred. It 
is true that the ryot has also the hereditary right of occupancy; but there is no 
sufficient security to him that the zemindar shall not impoverish, or even force 
him to abandon his land, by increased exactions, whenever pique or necessity 
shall suggest the oppression. This is not what was intended by Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis, for he replied to an objection of Mr. Shore (afterwards LordTeignmouth), 
—‘ If you mean that after having declared the zemindar proprietor of the soil, in 
order to be consistent, we have no right to prevent his imposing new ahooabs, or 
taxes, on the lands in cultivation, I must differ from you in opinion;-—unless we 
.suppose the ryots to be the absolute slaves of the zemindars, every biggah of land 
possessed by them must have been cultivated under an express or implied 
agreement, that a certain sum should be paid for each biggah of produce, and no 
more. Every nbooab, or tax, imposed by a zemindar above that sum is not only 
li breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of the established laws of the 
country. The cultivator has in such case an undoubted right to apply to go¬ 
vernment for the protection of his property, and the government is at all times 
bound to afford him redress.’ 

“ The intention to protect the ryot is manifest; but that the intention has been 
ineffective, that the legal institutions have i^ot been sufficiently protective, and 
that agriculture and the revenue have consequently declined, are notorious facts.* 

“Tlie poverty of tjie native ryotf is so extreme that he carmot afford in most 
instances, to fatten even poultry for the mapket, much less sheepj or oxen. The 
money to be advanced for their food is beyond his mean.s; and even supposing 
he has the industry and foresight to suggest and sustain the attempt, in the far 
greater majority of instances he must be checked by being unable to purchase 
the grain necessary for the animal, or to risk what* would suitain his family for 
months on the distant promisd of receiving again with an increase—a promise 

• This is quite wrong, neither the ogricultiire nor tlic revenue have declined. Look to the 
commercial and financial returns from Indih for the la.st twenty ycar^—W 11. S. 

f Tliere is not one rj’ot’s wife in a hundred between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin who 
has not some gold or silver ornament \i])oi) her peison!—\V. 11. S. 

t The ryot docs not keep sheep. It is a particular class, the dhunghiers, or shepherds,who 
keep flocks.—W. li.^. 
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so Uable to be frastratcd by the rapacity of his landlord, and the uncertainty of 
his tenure. 

“ It would not be difficult to demonstrate that all the obstacles to improve-' 
ment which have been enumerated—even the want of capital—arise immediately 
or remotely from one source—national ignorance; and the Isjte Lord W. Bentinck 
was never more correct than when he said, that for all the crils of the Indian sys¬ 
tem—the poverty, inferiority, and degi'adatioti to which it ^ives,rise—‘ knowledge, 
knowledge, knowledge is the universal cure.’ 

“ Lord William Bentinck has recorded his opinion in favour of establishing 
small farms throughout the provinces of India, as seminaries, or rather as exam¬ 
ples of improved modes of cultivation : they would afford not only illustrations 
of what can be effepted by an improved system of farming, but also be the 
nurseries from whence the seeds and plants of better varieties might be diffused.’’ 

In the year 182(1, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India was 
instituted at Calcutta. It has since then become useful and prosperous. It has 
a valuable and rapidly increasing library and museum.* There are, also, several 
provincial societies. 

• In 1840 the Agricultural Museum of falcutt.-i received seven large, and fifteen small packets 
of grape seeds of sorts, fifteen large packets of imisk-nieloii seed, four ditto water-melon, one ditto 
large istambol, or srenlt d melon, three ditto small istanibol or miniature icrfUed melon, three ditto 
large poniegrauate seeds, two ditto small shah toot’h, or ro_\al mulberry, three ditto ajiple pips, 
one ditto peats, one ditto ipiinee, aiu] two ditto large pumpkin. 

Tin's handsome cofisigntnent of seeds has heen received from Affghanistan from Colonel Stnoy, 
who resides at present at ('andahar. Tlie flavour of the musk-inelon is described hythe donor as 
delicious, and so of the water-melon. The ist.imlio] melon is nut eaten, hut is rarried in tiie hand 
to smell to, .as this variety, especially the little istambol melon, is much esteemed for its lovely 
scent. The shah toot’h, or royal mulberry, is nearly the size, and has all the flavour of the English 
kind. 

These seeds were freely distributed to the members present, and hut few now remain for appli¬ 
cants. 

A small bundle of flux, prepared^om the rha'a plant (urtica nivm) of the province of Assam— 
presented by ('aptain .Teukins, 

.This (Hire is described by Captain Jimkins as being in universal use for the manufacture of 
fishing-nets and lines. At present there is little trade in it, being only grown in such quantities 
as the fishermen tequire, and the present cost is ten rupees ti maund ; but as the plant can be 
grown with the least possible trouble, and the preparation of the flax from it is a very facile jirocoss. 
Captain .lenkins sttites, that there is no dovbt tlic flax can be grown at half this price. In texture 
it is remarkably strong, and is very likely to make good linens. 

A sample of the root of a plant whieh the natives use as glue, and call serais.” The plant is 
not cultivated, hut grrfws wild in quantities near Catidahar—jiresentud by Colonel Stacy. 

Dr. Spry mentioned that he had tried some experiments with this gelatinous root by boiling and 
macerating it in water, but lie had been unable to extract any strong adhesive quality. Further 
trials would probably give other results. 

Samples of tea from Assam, consisting of “Young Hyson,” “Toicliu Peko,” “ Pouchong,” 

“ Kyson,” “ Cliatcar,” “ .Souchong,” “ Big Gunpowdet” “ Hyson Skin,” and “ Little Gunpowder,” 

—presented by the Secretary, 

Tlic Honourable the President„pn these samples being submitted, begged to mention to the 
nieeting'the circumstance, that the society was indebted fur these samples to the secretary, who 
had obtained them from the Assam Comptiny as one of tlie sbareliolders ; whereas tlie society who 
had made an application for a supply two* months ago, had not received a particle, although he 
understood that some was coming. He thought in future, wliencver the society had any applica¬ 
tion of tills sort again to make," it liad better go direct te government, instead of applying indirectly 
through committees. * 

••A layge bale of acclimated Upland Georgia Cotton—presented by Colonel Skinner. 

Tlii;cc samples of indigenous cotton from Jalown in Bundlokund—presented by Captain 
•Showers. . 
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There is an Agricultural and tiorticultural Society at Madras, and one also 
at Bombay. 

CERALIA OP INDIA. 

Oats (Aoena saliva). —About Allahabad oats arc called bilatee jou, foreign 
barley. 

A'jwds.— Distticts.—On\^ one kjrid is grown here, and this chiefly in Behar 
and the North-Wcslern Provincc.s. 

s!ir, very much rescnilding the kino oI»tlie biitea frondosa, of a beautiful lake colour, and the other 
the gum of tlic bahera tree. 

Lieutenant Kittoe, wlio presents these to the Society, states that the leaf of the tree whence 
llie piasal is ulitained yields a yellow dye as well as the chips of the wood. The Rahera trei;* 
yields an immense quantity of gum, which appears in quality to resemble the ordinary gnni Seqp- 
gal of comnieree, anJ is largely partaken of liy the Chooars and Coles ija food. It could be col¬ 
lected. Lieutenant Kittoe states, in large quantities in the Midnaporc forests. The Peear, another 
tree of these parts, yii-lds a very hard adhesive ginn of a clear white colqur, and there are several 
gigantic creeiiers that also yield gum. In the passes there are many line Saul timber trees, and 
the mountain ash thrives well, and is much esteemed hy the natives for banghies, bow.s, Ac., 8,c. 
I'ibony also i.s plentiful, and there is a powerfully aromatic grass resembling the famous grass 
oil of Mhow. 'The country (Upper llauinunghatti) would do well for any kind of cultivation. 

A small hale of Egyptian cotton brought from Alexandria—presented by Colonel Frith. 

The plant and libre of the “ Moogah”—presented hy Mr. 1). \V, H. Speed. 

The libre is a good deal used by the natives, and appeared on examination to be the Sanse- 
viera Zeylanica of Koxhnrgh. Mr. .Speed found that it was prepared from the leaves, which were 
gradually heat, eithenafter, or without .soaking in water. On testing the strength of a single fibre, 
Mr. Speed found that the thicker bore seven ounces, while the tine broke at live ounces. The 
juice of the root of the.iilant is esteemed in fevers hy the llnkcems. 

Minute specimens of (Uiina nankeen cotton and liccibhoom browi cotton—presented by 
Mr. .1. W. Laidlay. 

Mr. Laidlay. in a recent visit to the straits, has been able to obtain some seeds direct from 
C.'hina of the Nankeen cotton jilant, and is now engaged in experiments upon the usefulness of 
this variety of the plant in the climate of llcngal. The brown cotton of Beerbhoom, of which 
Mr. Laidlay furni.shes the sample, is the indigenous .sort that he is anxious to supersede. 

Nine llrazii yams brought to India in the ship Allcrion —presented by Mr, Rcllairs. 

Mr. liellairs has tasted a part of the supirly, and lindi^ them very superior to what Bengal 
furnishes, he thought they might be worth the acceptance ^the society. 

Ur. Spry mentioned, that he had lost no time in forwarding a moiety of the supply to the 
nursery, and distributing the remainder where attention was likely to be paid to their cultivation. 

Two apricots (in spirits) grown at Ikrripore—presented by Mr. R. S. llomfray. ' 

A bundle of fibre prepared from the plantain tree, and a small quantity of hemp from the aloe 
leaf—presented by Mr. Michael Betts. 

In his note which accompanied his present, Mr. Betts states, that having been attracted by a 
remark in the “ London Price (’iirrent,” of the 2nft of December last, from the respectable 
house of Messrs. Fry, (Iriffith, and Uo., that considerable supplies of a new sort of hemp from 
the stalk of the planlidit tree had realised from fid. to 8r/. per lb., he turne^ his attention to it and 
endeavoured to prepare'thc article ; but the process he adopted was very slow, and he thought 
that it would not answer. Mr. Betts asks for any suggestions that the society might be able to 
oiler, and it was mentioned, that the mode of preparing the fibre in Manilla, us described in the 
first volume of the “ Transactions of the Society,” might be recommended. 

Apricot, cherry, melons, cabbage, clover (two sorts), almonds, cypress, quince, and China aster 
seeds, from Affghiinistan—prcsented by Cdlonel Smyth. 

Colonel Smyth fears that few of these will grow in a Bengal climate, the rains being so heavy, 
Neemutch and Mhow are, he thinks, the finest climates for aAlimating cold country plains in, and 
considers it a pity there is not a hoyicultural garden at these stations. 

A log of oak, walnut, and ceaar (deodar), froin the Himalayas — presented by Captain 
Caine. 

Plant, stem, flower, and bark of thejraper plant of Nepaul, called in the language of the 
country, llaiercoon, or Daircoon (mon being for a tree) from the hills about Darjeling—presenf^fT 
by Or. Pearson, civil surgeon at Darjcling. 


* Terminalis Bilirica, Soxb. W, H. S. 
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Soil. —^The soil which grows the best oats is a light loam, or chur land, that 
has been subjected to inundatioir. 

Seed. —It is difficult to get unmixed seed, or seed that is free from admixture 
of barley or other grain. The quantity to each biggah of 14,400 square feet 

Dr. Spry, in submitting this specimen to tlio meeting, mentioned tliat a full description of this 
plant, which is the Daphne Cnnnahina of Lawreire, and D. Odoratn oLThunberg, hn.s been fully 
described by Dr. W'allich, in the thirteenth volvmc of I'le “ Asiatic Researches,’’ and is the identical 
plant wlience the almost imperishable paper of Nepail (the parjicularj! of which, by Mr. llodpon 
and Dr. Campbell, are to be found recorded in the fifth volume of the “ Transactions of the 
Society”) is prepared. The flower is full of odour, and mucli resembles the jessamine in smell. 
A sketch of the platit on Nepaul paper is to be found in Drt Wallich’s description. For its fibre, 
too, the plant would seem to be well worthy attention. 

Seeds and corns of various kinds from the hills about Dnrjeling. 

Dr. Pearson, who forwards these as a contiibution from the Darjeling Plantation Society, men¬ 
tions, that there are, at least, three, if not four sorts of oak at Darjeling. (Jne, an immeust! tree, 
aAording a dark mottlednimber, in appearance much like the English heart,of oak, from forty to 
sixty feet long, and six or seven feet in diameter, or even larger still. One sort is what is called 
Phalnitl,* in Nepaul, anc^ is said to resemble the “ she oak” in Australia. It grows to forty or fifty 
feet long, but Dr. Pearson has not seen any that arc more than two feet and a half, or three feet at 
most, in diameter. The vvood is close-grained, reddish brown in colour, and mottled ; and exceed¬ 
ingly tough, though easily split. It makes excellent tool-handles, superior, indeed, to ash itself, and 
would. Dr. Pearson considers, be valuable for gun-carriages ; for, although it splits readily, yet it 
is a tough, strong wood, and does not fly in splinters, besides warping less, and being less affected 
by the weather than any wood with which Dr. Pearson is acquainted. 

Some of the seeds forwarded, arc reporti'd by Dr. Pearson to afford flowers of a delicious fra¬ 
grance : one resembles a myrtle—a second, a cherry—a third, a chestnut—a fourth, a large tree, 
having a broad leaf and most beautiful flower which hangs in clusters, and varies in shades of colour, 
from deep crimson to light scarlet—a fifth, arc the seeds of a large, tall, and very beautiful tree, 
having a leaf and wood which is very like the holly—and a sixth, is the,!Jeolah.j Dr. Pearson 
further stated, that tlie/consignment of plants sent by the Society to the Dnrjeling Garden, reached 
for the most part safe and in tolerable good order. A second supply of vines, currant, apple, and 
pear-tree.s, from the Cape, sent up by Mr. Bruce, reached in such excellent condition, that Dr. 
Pearson is anxious to give the particulars of packing. It appears the plants were packed in a long 
tin case with a quantity of reddish earth around them quite wet, so much so that, at first view. Dr. 
Pearson thought them rotten, but on examination found all to be alive and some to be budding. 
Some plants sent from America, which were packed amidst dry moss, without earth, and in tirl 
cases, reached in a dead state. The Darjeling garden is getting on better. Dr. Pearson states, than 
could be expected. English potatoes and hive bees are much wanted at Darjeling. 

Specimens of ginger, cotton, and wild yam, produced in the neighbourhood of Darjeling, and 
collected in the viDleys by the Lepchas, presented by Dr. Pearson, who mentions in his note, that 
the yam plant is a creeper liaving a leaf much like a pawn leaf, but twice the size at the root, of 
which the yam is found at a depth of from three to four or five, and even six feet. It is quite un¬ 
cultivated, even self-sown, yet of a flavour and whiteness far surpassing that of the vam of the 
plains; some specimens are, however, of q pinkish-purple hue. Dr. Campbell and Lieutenant 
Montgomery, from whom these particulars were obtained by Dr. Pearson, saw the plant growing 
in abundance on a recent expedition which they have been making. In the Lepcha language, tlie 
plant is called Bookli; Jn Purbiittiah, Turool; and, in Bhotecah, Kew.- 

The ginger was pronounced to be a very superior article, and well woTthy of attention. The 
cotton is indifferent. , 

Tea from the Tipperah Hills. 

Mr. Watt, who forwards the leaves, states, that while on a tour in the Tipperah Hills, last 
month (February), his party came on large tracts of trees, from which the leaves sent were taken ; 
and,'considering it to be the tea plant, a quantity of th^lcaves were taken into camp and prepared 
in a rough way by roasting in a fiy-pan, and then infused in boiling water. The result was, 
considering the hasty manner in whiAi the article was got up, the infusion had really a very agree¬ 
able flavour of ordinary tea. , 

The exaiAination of the leaf excited much curiosity among the members prwent, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of such an abundant supply of tea being found so near home as the Tipperah Hills, and, 
although it was difficult, from tlib leaf merely, to pronouyee whether it belonged to the genus thea, 
di-cameiia, yet, in point ofimfortance, the distinction was not likely to prove of great considem- 
tioq^ The fact of the specimen sent imparting the flavour of ordinary tea shows how closely allied 
these two»genera ore. 

• Phalaat by the Parbuttees! Qiiercus Annvilata.—W. H. S. t Mimoso Scandens. 
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varies from ten to sixteen seers, iind it is generally thrown broadcast, though 
where the drill is used the crop is better and more even. The sowing is in 
October and November. 

Cker arktinum. —^This is known in England as the chick pea, and is the gram 
of the Bengallee English. In Hindostanee, chetina. 

The above plant has purple flowers, but there is a variety characterised by its 
petals being white.. This is called in|i3engMlee kahlibul, or sadabut. 

The Lentil {cker Ichx). —This is extensively cultivated in Bengal and the 
kfljoining provinces, being called by the natives musoor. 

For these leguminous plants the same cultivation is required. 

Soil. —This ought to be light and dry. In general the poorest spots are 

Thirteen spcclmeni of wool from various (j|uartcr.s of tlip globe—submitted by Mr. Robert 

Smith. 

Ciiiiia aster plants in full bloom—exhibited by Ur. Spry. t 

These plants were raised from seed fiirnished by Colonel Stnytii, of tlie third cavalry, when at 
(’abul. Tlip flowers vary in colour. Some are white, others purple, and one plant is giving double 
flowers of a delicate peach-blossom in colour. 

Coffee, hemp, and seeds of the arnatto and sapan-trees —presented by Dr. Strong. 

Dr. Strong designs the bukhum,* or snpan seeds for distribution among members, ns it forms a 
prickly good hi-dge, and is a valuable wood for its dye. The coflTee was grown by Dr. Strong at 
Knssnpuglah, and was dried, as recommended by the boiidon brokers, without sun, and has not the 
marks and blemishes the sample formerly sent to London by Dr. Strong had, whicli had been dried 
upon a masonry floor, and in the sun, which causes the berry to crack, dries it too much, and, in 
fact, spoils it for taste and s.ale. 

Fleeces of four sheep, tiiat obtained the prizes at the last Cattle Exhibition. No. 1, an imported 
Merino ram. No. ti, a Merino ram lamb, bred in 18b!l. No. :J, a Merino ewe lamb, bred in 18S9. 
No. 4, a half-bred ewe lamb, by a Merinc ram and Patna ewe, in 1839—presented by Mr. 
Gibbon. 

Six niaunds of the Mauritius pois noire, or black bean, from the society’s nursery. 

A bag of the pois noire, direct from the Mauritius. 

Mr. Hiigoii, who forwards this present, states that on the island of Mauritius these beans are 
so^n ill the old cane fields, and by the thick covering they afford, the fertility of the soil is restored 
in two or three years It is of hardy growth, and hardly requires any care. The bean affords a 
cheap and good noiirislirneiit for cattle. 

It was also stated at the meeting, that these beans, when young,~aflrord an excellent dish for 
the dinner-table, and in Hindustan is an admirable substitute for the broad bean of Europe. 

A sample of cotton from the third generation of acclimated Peruvian plants—presented t»y 
Mr. W. C. lluriy. 

Mr. Hurry states, that he has no doubt that any quantity required could be grown in Ilengal. 
The plants are remarkably large and woody, and bev well.f 

The leaves, flower, and fruit of the purple-fruited (Jranadilla, described in Part XVI. of the 
“Encyclopaedia of Gardening,” p. 98;i—jiresentcd by Major Wood. 

A machine for separating cotton from the seed. This machine was made as an improvement 
on the Guzerat Cliurka. It has been invented by Mr. John Potter, of Manchester, and difiers 
from the machine lately sent out to India as the invention of Mr. Ilouldsworth, of Glasgow. Any 
nnrilber of them can be set in motion by an adequate moving power, a bullock could turn twenty 
or thirty of them. That shown to the society, is one of several lately imported into Calcutta—ex¬ 
hibited by Owen Potter, Esq, _ _ ^ 

A sample of black pepper, from a g^rdetf at Barripore, about sixteen miles from Calcutta— 
presented by Mr. Homfray. 

This pepper is very good of its kind, and the plant whence tt is obtained, grows ]uxiiri 9 usly at 
Barripore, where, it appears, it was in|rodiicod some years ago by a gentleman from the eastward. 
’Hie tree yields abundantly, and grows without requiring^ny husbandry. Mr. Homfray will readily 
furnish cuttings to any one desirous of obtaining them. 

• Csesalpina Sapan.—W. H. 8. 

t This remark coincides with the experience of Mr. Qiiantin, at Palmasdeah, near Sook Satigpr 
where the Peruvian cottonseed has improved under acclimitation.--\V. H.S. 

VOL. IV. 
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allotted to them, and, as no manure is givew, the produce is very small. In 
Mysore C. arietuium is often sown alternately with the n/nosurus corocanus. 

Ploughings, varying from five to eight in number, are given to the land during 
the last days of August, or early in September. 

About sixteen seers of chenna are sowm per biggah in Poonah and other 
districts of western India, About twenty seers arc sp cijiployed in Bengal and 
the neighbouring districts. Of the dentil^ not more than one-fourth so much 
seed is used, as it is grown conjointly wdth other crops. 

Chenna is sown in drills nitie inches ajiart^; liut those arc at much wider 
intervals to allow for the other crop. The seed is covered in by drawing another 
furrow with the plough close to tlie one in which the seed has been inserted. 

I No hoeing or other labour is bestowed upon them. The produce is ripe in 
three months after seed-sowing. 

The crop is dratVn up by hand ; dried for five or six days in the sunshine, and 
the seed is trodden'out. In Mysore they stack the crop for a week before they 
e.vpose it to the sun. 

Of chenna about six or seven maunds per biggah is an average crop; and of 
the lentil somewhat less tliuu half tliat amount. 

In Bengal, and in the vicinity of the Ganges generally, chenna is the grain 
usually given to horses; but in Mysore, and other more southern parts of the 
Peninsula, it is less generally cultivated, and is used by the natives as food, as 
also extensively in Bengal, when parched, or separated from the husk like split 
peas. 

Jilack Gram (P/iaseolus Max) or Kolaye, is a pulse, when split, as peas ; 
it is used as Dali or Doll, the real Dholl being produced by the Cystus 
cajau. It is used as food, but is considered inferior to the green gram, 
or /*. mango; the latter is sown about Poonah in June, and four gallons of 
seed are sown per acre in Mysore. In the North Circars it yields about 
thirty-fold. In Behar, &c., it is sown among the millet crop, about half a seer 
per biggah: and this produces usually three or four bushels. During the rains, 
it is sometimes, in the North Circars, sown upon high-lying soils, which do not 
long retain moisture in excess ; but the chief growth is upon rice lands, during 
the cold season. Immediately the rice has been cut, the ground is watered, unless 
rain occurs, and a slight ploughing'given. The grain is sown whilst the soil Con¬ 
tinues moist, and the harrowing is performed by the aid of a bush. No further 
attention is paid to the crop. The copious dews of the season afford it sufficient 
moisture. In about twelve*weeks from sowing, the reaping takes place. 

The grain is nutritious and agreeable in flavour. The stems are not used as 
fodder ; indeed, the cattle usually reject it—and with those which do not, it is 
. said to disagree. 

^ P. radialas, -In a^l Southern India, a soil moderately tenacious is preferred, 
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if not lialile by inundation, or lofw situation*to be troubled by excessive mois¬ 
ture. 

Sowing and Cultivation. —The ploughing in Mysore for this crop, commences 
about the last week in February, and is repeated three times between that and 
the second week of March. A second crop is sown about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember. If there has not been rain recently, before the first ploujjhing, the field 
must be watered. , The seed is sow) about half a bushel per acre, immediately 
before the third ploughing, which serves instead of any other mode of covering 
'the seed. The crop is neither manured, watered, nor weeded. In the Northern 
Circars, and other parts of this side of India, it is generally sown about the close 
of the rains, early in November, either alone, or with some culminiferous plant. 
In Nepaul, they sow twice annually—in May or .Tunc, and in August or Septem¬ 
ber. It is there often sown, in the months first named, along with lihutmas. 
It ripens in August or September, and is then pulled up by*the roots, and the 
lihutmas, w'hich is then only in flower, is allowed to rcmaiil in the ground until 
ripe, in October and November. Double crops are not at all general in Nepaul, 
as they arc in the plains—the above two instances being almost the only ones in 
use. The summer crop of oorid is less productive, but its dal is reckoned of 
higher flavour tliap the autumn one. The latter furnishes all of this article used 
in feeding cattle and horses, and is the on^ grain given to live stock in Nepaul. 
I’he after-culture of the leguminous crops consists of repeated weeding with the 
hand-hoc, and their reaping is performed cither by pulling the jiods from the 
standing croj), or by pulling the crop up by the roots and beating out the seed. 
In Mjsore, the harvesting is nearly similar : when ripe, the plants are pulled up 
liy the roots, stacked for three days, dried in the sun for two more, and the seed 
is then trodden out. 

The seed of this plant is more esteemed than any other pulse ; and the straw, 
on this side of India, is considered a nourishing fodder ; but in Mysore it is li,eld 
to be pernicious to cattle, and is burnt, or thrown upon the dunghill. 

P, aureus. —^This is cultivated, like ^he liist-named species, in Bengal and 
Nejiaul. 

P. torosus. —Seems to be a crop peculiar to Nepaul. 

P. acouilifolius. —Is much cultivated in Oude, and in parts of Western India. 
It is sown in June, and harvested in Novemlier. 

P. calcaratus. —This species is cultivated in Mysore. Dr. Roxburgh says 
that in the botanic garden at Calcutta it thrives well, continuing in blossom alid 
ripening its seed through the year. 

Sesame (sesamum orientaky. —This grain is cultivated throughout India. 

The S. indicum of Linnrous is only a robust variety of this species, cultivated 
at a different season. This plant i» not unlike hemp, but the stalk is cleaner aryj 
semi-transparent. The flower also is so gaudy, that a field in blossom looks 
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a bed in a florist’s garden ; and its uoinatic fragrance does not aid to dispel such 
delusion. 

It flourishes most upon land which is light and fertile. The fragrance of the' 
oil is perceptibly weaker when obtained from seed produced on wet, tenacious 
soils. 

A gallon of seed seems to be the usual quantity (SOwn upon an acre. In 
Bengal, the S. orientale is sown during Fel(ruary, and the crqp harvested at the 
end of May ; but the S. indicum is sown on high, dry soil, in the early part of 
the rains of June, and the harvest occurs in September. About Poonah it is 
sown in June, and harvested in November. In Nepaul two crojjs are obtained 
annually: one is sown as a first crop in April and May, and reaped in October 
a,nd November ; the other, as an autumn crop, after the Gohj^a rice, in August 
and September, and reaped in November and December.* 

Cultivation. —^It'is cultivated precisely like the phaseolus niungo. 

Harvesting .—In 'Mysore, after being cut, it is stacked for a week, then ex¬ 
posed to the sun for three days, but gathered into heaps at night; and between 
every two days of such drying, it is kept a day in the heap. By this process the 
pods burst, and shed their seeds without thrashing. 

It is cultivated for its oil (the gingeli), which is the one chiefly employed by 
the natives in their culinary operations. The oil is certainly fitted for the pur¬ 
pose by its aromatic savour. 

The flour is used, after the oil is expressed, in making cakes. The straw'is 
consumed as fuel and as a manure.f 

Mustard (Sinapis dickotoma ).—This plant is commonly cultivated near Cal¬ 
cutta, in the twenty-four Pci^nnalis. 

Alluvial soils on the banks of rivers, or upland soils which contain rather 
more than the usual proportion of allumina; but in either situation, moderately 
fertile are best suited to this crop. 

The finest crops in Bengal are grown upon the banks of the Ganges. When 
the waters subside in October, which the general time for sowing it, and the 
surface of the soil deposited sufliciently dry to be stirred into a fine tilth, the 
seed is sown broad-cast, and no other pains taken to cover it than by drawing 
the branch of a tree over the surface. 

The S. ramosa is the only one cultivated at Poorneah as a separate crop, tKe 
white-seeded being grown with wheat and grain, one seer of seed being sown on 
a tiiggah. 

In Nepaul, much attention is paid to the cultivation of this crop. 

Use .—It is cultivated here for the sake of its oik The essential oil, from which 
arises its pungency as a condiment, is so much inferior to that produced in Eng- 

+ Buchanan's “ Mysore,” i. 95. 


Trans. Agri-Hort. Sos, iv. 1.92. 
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land, that the flour of the English' seed, after*the fixed oil has been expressed, 
is imported into India for domestic use. 

• The potato {solanum tuberosum) produced in Bengal is little inferior in flavour 
to that grown in England, though the size of each tuber and the weight of crop 
are smaller.* 

There is one importast quality in the potato, pointing out its culture as espe¬ 
cially meriting encpura«ement, namf)y, 010*1 a dry season, which is so unfavour¬ 
able to the rice crop, is beneficial to the potato. 

Dr. Tennant states, that some years previous to 1797i a gentleman distri¬ 
buted two boat-loads of potatoes to supply sets in the neighbourhood of Cawn- 
pore, and the quantity annually cultivated had gradually continued to increase 
from that time.” 

Colonel Sykes says “ wheat is dear in India,f in comparison with other grains, 
which are numerous, and in India wheat forms the food of \)nly a small part of 
the population; and probably seventy or eiglity millions of souls live upon grains 
whose names are scarcely known except to the learned in Europe, but which, 
nevertheless, arc productive, nourishing, and wholesome. It is equally a mistake 
to suppose that the people of India live upon rice. That grain is very frequently 
twice the price of wheat (excepting in a few localities), and can only be used by 
the masses who dwell in low lands where Nature floods the soil periodically, and 
where the absence of any marked inclination in the country pdmits of the easy 
retention of the water. Wherever works for irrigation are necessary, an en¬ 
hanced price of the products is the consequence; and in proportion to this 
enhancement is the limited consumption by the people. Rice, therefore, pro¬ 
duced by artificial irrigation, is scarcely within the reach of the lower cla-sses. 

“The following are some of the bread-grains produced in India and Arabia: 
—^Belonging to the Kharreef, or wet-season harvest, jowaree, or jondla {holcus 
soryhutu, or andropogan sorghum), is most extensively cultivated. Of this 

• Tills remark lia.s reference only to Lower Bengal, where tlie soil abounds with sand; but 
“in Bluigulpore, in Poorneah, in Tirhoot, &c., \ have .seen them,” says Mr. Speed, “as large- 
■sized as the average in England or Ireland—say three hr four to the seer.” 

t BENGAL. i E N U L A N U. 

Averafcei for Julyt ]S45,/or Fifty-three Town?. j AveragpH, NovenilH!r.^K46, lilurk Laoe. 

Quantity of Ohall QurM'ty of Wheat! Quantity of Flour Quantity of Peas 
procurable for procurable for the ' procurable for i procurable for 

the Rupee of StinkofS.t. . the Sum of iZr. ' tuoSiimof^. 

About 40^ pounfla* About I 7 pounda at , About II poimda | About 19 fuiunda 
or Gd.*per the average mar- at the areruge ' at theaYer4to 
quarter. ket quotation of ! market quota- market qooti- 

578, par quarter. 1 tion of 5^. for tioo of 52f, the 
the rack of 360 quaitpr. 

I pounds. _ 

NoTa.->ATera|re weight of wheat ia aUty pounds to the buahel; eight buahelaj or 460 punnda to*tbe quarter.— 
It 18 hence aoen that with wheat at 57t, per quarter in England in Norember, It waa nearly tbree^nd-n-bal. 
timea dearer In England than in India, tho averagea in India having the disadvantage of being founded upon 
retail prices at great military atatione. where tbero would neceeaarily be considerable demand, and,couaeqaently* 
riihanced prfet's. Flour was about three times'dearer in Mark Lane than in India, and wsn more than twd “ 
dear. ’ 


Quantity of Wheat' Quantity of Flout 
|fh>curaUe for the procurable for 
Rupee of the Rupee of 3s. 

About pounds. About 3l pounds, 
or 1<)«, 6d. per 
quarter. 
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species there are eight varieties. 'From a single head of one variety (Shaloo), 
taken at random, I have obtmned 2S95 perfect seeds. The grain, which is about 
the size of white mustard seed, is sweet, palatable, and nutritive. The next' 
most commonly cultivated grain is bajra, or sujgoora (Jiolcus spieatus, or panienm 
spieatum). Under favourable circumstances there are from two to eight heads 
to one stalk; and I have obtained 2120 seeds from a singb; head, which, in the 
case of eight heads, would give a return of|il6,960 for one. The grain is some¬ 
what larger than canary seed. The grain is rahlc, or kungnee (panictim Ilalicum). 
There are two varieties, each stalk generally with (jne head, giving a return of 1850 * 
for one. The next grain is bhadlee {panicum vdliaceum) ; the plant has some¬ 
times three or four stalks, but each with one head only. The grain-bearing 
panicums, however, are not limited to these, for so numerous are they in Ceylon, 
that Moon, in his ‘ Catalogue of Ceylon plants,’ gives Latin names to no less 
than thirty distinct i*pecies. Kodroo is the next grain {paspalum friimetitaceum); 
one of its Mahratta 'tiames is bhurtee, in allusion to its extraordinary fertility. 
The stalks from one seed vary from four to eleven ; but on the edges of a field, 
where the plants have an opportunity of spreading, I have counted twenty stalks 
radiating from a single root. Each head averages 108.3 seeds; and for the plant 
with twenty stalks, there u’ould be a return of 21,660 for one. Hut on the 15th 
of Se))tembcr, 1825, near Serroor, I counted thirty-three heads of grains on a 
single plant, each head averaging I860 seeds, giving the astonishing return of 
61,380 seeds for one. The average of seven heads to a plant would give a return 
of 7581 for one. The grain is the size of a pin’s heiid. 

“ Mukka, or Indian corn {Zea muyz), comes next. It is not usually cultivated 
as a bread-grain, but when nearly ripe, the head is fried and eaten with butter 
or sugar. Should the farmer have more tlian he can consume in this state, the 
rest is allowed to ripen, and the seed is ground into Hour. The stalk somelimes 
reaches the height of from nine to twelve feet. This is the ‘ Indian corn’ 
whose importation into England from America has so essentially contributed in 
the late scarcity to relieve the suffering^ of the people. 

“ like is cultivated wherever physical circumstances are favourable to it. It is 
called dhan or bhat [oryzu saliva). The natives in Western India consider that 
there are at least eight or ten species of rice, and very many varieties. But Mr. 
Moon, in his ‘ Catalogue of the Plants of Ceylon,’ gives the names of no leSs 
than 160 varieties, from the wild rice to the most delicate, each having its 
Cingalese native name—bird’s-beak, melon', sprigles.s, red hare’s-chin, leafless, 
white-jointed gold, rattan-leaved, &c., &c .., and each of these names Mr. Moon 
has trannlated into English. The return in tlie Dcccan is reckoned at about 
• thirty to one. A very important grain is natchnee, or ragee (elemine coracam, 
cynosiirus coracanus). The grain is much valued by the poor, from its hardi- 
hopd, abundant return, wholesomeness, and cheapness. The return is reckoned 
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at 200 for one. Sawa is another cultivated panicum, but the species is not 
satisfactorily ascertained. The grain is of the size and form of a canary-seed, 
but blackish; the return about 48 for one. Wuree is the last of the bread grains 
of the khurreef, or wet-season harvest. This is said to be the coiar barbata. 
It is small, of the siz^ colour, and character of the canary seed; the return, 240 
for one. The pulses andi legumes of the khurreef harvest are too numerous to 
detail. 

“ Of the rubbee, or spring, or dry-season harvest, the principal bread-grain 
*j)r()ducc is wheat, of which tliere are four varieties, two of which have such 
peculiar and permanent characters as to justify their being designated 
sj)ecic.s. All the wheats are bearded. The first is bukshee, the next kupleh, 
the third kateh, and the fourth potayai. All the varieties have from two to 
fwenty-five stalks from the same root; and I have a specimen in my possession 
with twenty-five stalks. The first gives a return of aboui eighty-one for one. 
The kupleh has the husk closely attached to the grain, whence its name. 
Kxamiuing a field on the 2()th of February, 182/5, I found few plants with less 
than ten stalks, and the grains from some of the heads were nine-twentieths of 
an inch long, and the lower glumes were treble seeded; each head averaging 
fifty-eight grains. ^ This would give a return of 580 for one, but with twenty-five 
ears the return would be 1450 for one. The kateh, so named from the seed 
terminating in a prickle, or point, gives a return of from 384 to 480 for one, and 
the potayai, which is a short-bellied grain, whence its name, returns about 210 
for one.* 

Vrhuree, or clienna {cicer anetinum), forms a part of every farmer’s cultiva¬ 
tion. it is a highly valuable pulse, although chiefly given to horses in India as 
a substitute for oats and barley; it is used, nevertheless, by the people in a 
variety of ways, as split peas in Europe, and when parched, travellers live for 
days upon it on a journey; it is made into puddings and stirabout, and it is even 
used as a bread-grain, being ground into flour and made into cakes. There are 
four varieties, llie returns upon a plant, ran^e from fifty-eight up to 170 seeds. 
The grain is about the size of a marrow-fat pea, and in form is like a ram’s head 
(whence its name). ^ The shaloo, or jowaree, is that variety ojr species of holcus, 
or andropogon, which is sown at the end of the rains, unlike the rest of the 
varieties, and it belongs therefore to the spring harvest. The grain is held in 
high estimation, and is the general food of those of the lower orders who do not 
inhabit the mountainous or jungly tracts. It ripens in February. I ascertained 
that the average return in one head of the plant wa^ about 1514 seeds foi;one. 

" Jau, or jo—^barley—(Aortfeum hexastichon)> Barley is not generally.cultivated, 
end is seldom used for bread; but it is necessary in many sacrificial ceremonies 

' Tlie wheats ripen in January and Febriiaiy. 
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of the Hindoos. Pour varieties are mentioned in Hindoo books.” “ On the Ist 
of February, 1826,” says Colonel Sykes, “ I found some fields of barley ripening 
at Tulleeghur, on a table-land in the Deccan, about 3000 feet above the sea; and' 
in March I met with some fields in the desh, or open country, at less than 2000 
feet above the sea, latitude 18 deg. to 19 deg. north, the plants avers^ing five 
heads of grain, and giving a return of 240 for one. 

“ Watanah, or muthur (pisum sa/i<iM»i)-(ipeas—are cultivated, but not so ex¬ 
tensively as gram (cicer). They are used precisely as gram is used, but are not 
.so much esteemed. 

“Dhall {ciftisus cajan). This shrub produces the universal substitute for the 
split pea of Europe, but it is a much sweeter and more agreeable pulse than 
the pea.” 


PRICES OF CERALIA IN INDIA. 

We are under great obligations to Colonel Sykes, for the following statistical 
prices, &c., of the grains of India. 

“ The first Price List {see Table I. hereafter) gives the average number of seers per 
rupee of 2s. at seven differeut markets in the collectorates of the Deccan, under the 
Bombay Presidency, from the years 1827 to 1845, inclusive. The grains are wheat, 
rice, gram, bajra, and jowaree. In this table the averages are givefn in the local seers 
of the markets; for the most embarrassing discrepancies exist in the magnitude of 
measures of the same denomination even at neighbouring villages;' and this fact should 
be generally known lo prevent misconceptions in regard to the absolute value of local 
means of supply. I present the table, also, in its present state, to warn the speculator 
against an entire reliance, even upon a system of averages for a series of years; and 
particularly to guard him against a reliance upon the prices of any one year continuing 
in the following or succeeding years. In fact, the produce of the khurreef harvest i; 
dependent on the continuous but temperate supply of water during the monsoon; and 
the crops should be equally removed from the extremes of being drowned or dried up. 
In the rubbee, or spiinir, or dry-season harvest, the crops are influenced by the amount 
of dew deposited; and departures from a normal stale in all these matters produce the 
most violent fluctuations in prices. For instance, the prices of the khurreef produce at 
Indapoor fluctuated from 1.5j^ seers and 18 seers of bajra per rupee, in 1845 and 1832 
respectively, to 58 seers and 54 seers in the years 1837 and 1828 respectively. The 
extreme range between any one year , it Any one of the seven markets and any other 
year was, from 15J seers at Indapoor, in 184.5, to 64 seers at Kulus, in 1828. It will 
be observed, also, that the prices at the seveti markets sometimes difl'er widely from each 
other in the same yfear. In the produce of the rubbee, or dry«8euson crop, we find 
wheat varying in price, at Kulus, from 13 seers, in 1845, to 42 seers, in 1837; and at 
Sewnere, in the same years, from 13 seers to 44 seors. 'The extreme range in the nine¬ 
teen years, appears to have been from 12 seers, in the Mawals, or hilly tracts, in 1845, 
to f.4 seers, at Sewnere, in 1837. 'These facts offer sufficiently instructive lessons; and 
as the figures used are averages of prices for the year in each market, the fluctuations 
within the year, were they knowg, might exhibit greater discrepancies. 

“Table II. presents the local seer measures of No. 1 reduced to Indian seer 
measures, ench seer containing 14,400 trains weight avoirdupois of bajra, which, from 
the uniformity and unchangeableness of the seed, is looked upon as the best standard 
by which to fix the capacity of a native measure. JThis plan, however, is not so efficient 
afune I recommended to the government of Bombay twenty years ago. With a view to 
insure uniformity in weights and measures throughout the Deccan, I suggested that the 
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Company’s rnpce should be the miiitiplp, whether for weights or measures; and that 
measures of capacity, without regard to form, should contain a quantity of water at* the 
ordinary temperature, equal to the weiglit of a prescribed number of rupees. This 
’would have insured sufficient exactness for all practical purposes ; and the means of 
testing the accuracy of the weights and measures would always have been available to 
the collectors and magistrates, and the native names of the divisions would have been 
preserved. This simple plan, however, remains to be adopted. 

“ The reduction of ihe local measures of Table II. into Indian measures was effected 
by Mr. Chapman (civil engineer for thol Bombay railway), and must have been a work 
of infinite labour, as be had to ascertait/the exact value of each local seer. The annual 
averages in Indian seers, so reduced, were converted by me into avoirdupois weight, 
• and consequent upon that last cqnvcrsion the price per quarter English has been de¬ 
termined, and the following arc the results :— 


GRAINS. 

lodUn per 

Rupee, average of 
Nloeteen Yeara. 

Indian Seer^ in 
Avoirdupois 
'Weight. 

Prices per 
Quarter English. 


number. 

11)8. oz. 

s. 

d. 

Whtat. 

ni s-i'jtli. 

M 0 

14 

10 

Kice. 

17 17-l‘ithH 

:iv, i.'i 

0 

rtloIlM per lb. 

Graiu. 

V'j IV-l>itbB 

ftO r. 

in 

11 

Rnjra. 

10 s-lOtha 

82 JO 

11 

V 

JiiWAree .. 

4B Ki.PJtliK 

ioo 8 

u 

fi 


“ It is thus shown that an average of years gives 1)4 lbs. 5 oz. of wheat for 2.r., 3G Ib.s. 
I 'f oz. of rice, and lOOj lbs. of that nutritious grain, jowaree (Jtolcus sorghnni), for 2.r.; 
a sufficiency to support u man for two months at least, if tlie dietary in the prisons of 
the North-Western Provinces and Bengal be taken as a standard. In these prisons the 
daily allowance to a convict is from 1 lb. to 2 lbs. of wheaten flour, regulated by the 
nature and duration of the hard labour to which the convict may be condemned. But 
Table 11. shows that in 1828 the average price of jowaree gave nearly 137 lbs. avoirdu¬ 
pois for 2«.; so that a man could support himself for much less than a halfpenny per 
diem, and get fat upon it. But, if reference be made to Table No. 1., it is seen that at 
Kulus, in the years 1828 and 1843, there were eighty local seers of jowaree per rupee, 
or Indian seers, r([ual to 204 lbs. avoirdupois, for 2s., or more than 2 lbs. fora 
fai thing i so that a man could live for less tlian a farthing per diem for the cost of meal. 
In wheat it is seen that the average prices in 1828 and 1836 were 36 J and 36^ Indian 
f-eers per rupee, equivalent to 74 lbs. and 76.|^lbs. avoirdupois. The above bread-grains 
at RiM'h cheap rates, are within a moderate distance of the sea-coast. But Tables III., 
III.*, 111.**, carry ns further inland, and the cheapness is very much greater. These 
tables are from Colonel Slecman, the commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbuddah 
territories, and give the prices at seven markets within his commissionership from 1831 
to 1840, inclusive, and from 1843 to 1846, both inclusive; but the prices of wheat, 
gram, and rice, only are given. In these tables it is shown that at Baitool, in 1843, as 
much as 167 lbs. avoirdupois of wheal were sold for 2s., and at the seven markets 
enumerated, the price varied in the year only from 5s. 6tf. per quarter English to 6s. 8d. 
In succeeding years the prices were slightly enhanced; but in 1{!46, famine prices 
ruled, owing to the failtire of the monsoon ; that is to say, at Baitool the price of wheat, 
wl^ich in 1843 was 5s, 6d. per quarter, becatae 21s. 8d. But the average prices of 
wheat at the seven markets for the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, was 7s. 6|<f. per 
((uarter ; gram, similarly, was 7s. 7-^(1. per quarter ; and rice, 4s. 4-^d, per cwt. For the 
ten years preceding, from 1831 to 1840, the average price of wheat was 10s. 6d. pfer 
quarter (Table III**). 

“ Table IV. gives the prices at Iloshungabad for varlbus periods, upon the authority 
of Colonel Oiisely, the principal assistant-agent to the governor-general. Mr.^Chapman 
has reduced part of this table to the price per t(«j in favour of wheat, gram,* and rice, 
from the years 1822 to 1838, both inclusive. The prices are separately given for 
November, the sowing time, and June,•the storing time, Pricp are somewhat dearer^ 
sowing time, but not markedly so. The fluctuations in prices m this long period are less 
than might he expected. It will suffice to give the maximum and minimum (jrice^of 
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wheat, grain, and lice, at the sowing or‘dearest time.' In 182G, wheat was 5*. the quarter, 
gram, 3s. 7(/. per quarter, and rice, 2'83 lbs. for \d., or 33-96 lbs. for Is., or 3s. Z\d. 
per cwt. In 1833 the monsoon failed, and in 1831 famine prices ruled inconsequence. 
Wheal was 2.3s. lOd. per quarter, gram, 14s. {)d. jier quarter, and rice was 1‘46 lbs. for 
Id., or 17-.52 lbs. for Is., or 6.v. 5d, per cwt. The average prices for these sixteen years, 
including the years of dearth were, wheal, 10s. per quarter, gram, 7s. llrZ. per 
quarter, and rice, 4s. Ji.d. per cwt. ,>\s I would rather lean to the unfavourable view of 
prices than to the favourable, 1 shall not give the prices in herve^st time. 

“ Table V. was sup])lied by the resident atlNagpoor, Colonel Spiers, and contains 
the accounts of the quantities, and the price of salt inipor.*ed into N.igpoor in 1846, the 
cost of carriage to and from the coast, and llie prices of grains for the years 1843, 1844, 
and 184.5 ; but as the monsoon had failed in all these venrs, parlieulaily in the last, little ' 
use can be made of this tabic. Nevertheless, wheal in 1843 was 1131 lbs. for 2s., or 
8s. 7f/. per (|uarler, and in 184.5, the scareily year, 59-5 lbs. for 2.s-., or 16.v. Ir/. per rjnarter, 
and the average of the three years was 881- lbs. for or ll).v. ItW. per qiiaiter. The 
average of the cheapest rice, .591 lbs. fur ‘2s., or 3.s. 9d per cwt., aiul the di'nrcst 38'^' lbs. 
for 2.S., or ox. 1 Id. pe» cwt. The cheapest grain, 82i' Ins. for 2.s., or li'.v. Sr/ per (|tiaitcr ; 
the dearest .58t lbs. for'J.v.. or I6,v. ‘I.{d. per quartei, and the average 73; lbs. foi 2 a-., or 
13s. Id. per (jiiaitcr. I It is seen fiom Colonel Spiers’s nieinorandiim that the cost of 
taking cotton or otlm- produce from Nag|)oor to llombay and back is 50 rupees for 7 
maiinds (about lO.s. 5</. per cwt.); but this is for the double journey ; and the single trip, 
supposing the cart loaded both wavs, would cost 9s. 8,',r/. jier cwt., or above Ir/. per lb 
If the cost of cariiage be in Nagpoor rupees the above sums are respectively 15s. 5d. 
and 7 a. 81,r/, 

“Table VI. gives the prices of rice, wheat, jowaree, bajra, and gram, in Goozrat, at 
the cities of Abmedabad, Kbaira, Bioacb, and Surat, on the 15ib of August, 1846. As 
the prices are oidy for one year, and that a year of scarcity, they cannot aftbid any guide 
for the usual prices in (Joozral. It will siifbee to state tliat the average price of wheat at 
Abmedabad, was‘2J-6 seers per rupee. (.5.5J lbs.) or I7.v. lid. [ler quarter ; the elieapesl, 
was 35‘7 sects (72 lbs.), and the dcaie.st, ‘id^ecis^dO^ lbs.), while at llioachthe average 
was only 12-63 seers (2.5i lbs.), the lowc't piicc, 14-20 seers Ihs.), and the highest 
11-20 seers (23 llis.). The, aver.ige piiee oi'iiceat Ahmedalrad ‘25^ seers (5-21 lbs.), or 
4s, 3rf. per cwt., gram, 16] seers (34'^ Hin.) [irr rupee, or 28,v. jier <)iiaitei', jovaree, 3-1;] 
seers (71-i lb-:.),or l.'!.v. 5</ per(|uuitc'r. bajra,271 seers per rupee, (.56-1 lbs), oi 16.v. II*'. 
per quarter. 

‘-Tables VTJ. and VIII, give the retail prices respectively at fiftv-tbreo and fifiv-si.\ 
military stations in the Bengal presidency fur the years 184.5 and 1846 of bread-stuffs, 
beef, mutton, butter, sugar, fow.ls, Ac. Tliese table.s labour under great disadvantage.s, 
as’they do not give tlie wbolesale prices of any article, and are only for two years, and 
those years of comparative scarcity. But even with these dis.idvantages it is found that 
wheat in 184.5 averaged 57 lbs. 10 oz. for 2a., or 16.v. fid. per (|uai ter; the first sort of 
riee, 2.5 lbs. 7 oz. foi 2s., or of a<peniiy pi r lb., or 8a. 9-^f/. per cwt., and the tbiid 
sort of rice, 4.5 lbs. 4 o-/,. foi 2*-., or of a penny per lb., or 4.s. 1 Id. per cwt; dliall, 
or split puis, 40 lbs. 12 oz. for 2s., or ‘2.is. fit/, per quaiter; (lour, 31 lbs. for 2s., or 
of a penny pci- Ib.; sugar-candy, 6 lbs. ]0,v/. oz. per rupee, or .3^t/. per lb.; salt, of the 
first soil, 20 lbs. 9 02 . per rupee, or.1 per lb., or 10a. lie/", per cwt. But tliese 
averages would be fallacious guides were the mcichaiit to allow them to influence his 
purchases; and (he icturn, therefore, affords a useful lesson, that even averages in sta- 
tifties may mislead. For iiistunce, tlic tivcrotj^ price of lice is 25 lb. 7 oz. and of the 
sceoiid kind, 45 lbs. 4 oz., while .it Chittagong, a jilace accessible by sea, it is respectively 
82^ lb,s. anti 102lbs. per rupee, oi -2s. 8^t/. and 2s. 2^t/. per cwt., and the same feature 
is obscivable in some other articles. With respect to.the price of meat and fowls, it is 
seen that bullocks varied in price fronn.j rupees, or l().v. per head, at Cliunar to 7 rupees 
10 annas, or 15s. 6d. at Caicilta, and 20 rupees, or 40s., at Allaliabad ; sheep vary 
jro^ni 5 ruiices 2 annas, or 10s. 3t/.; at Calcutta, t« half a rujiec, or Is., at Benares; and 
the ordinary price would appear to be about ‘2s. fit/, for a sheep. Fowls are classed in 
tJi*3c syrts, and vary in price from two, three, and four at Lucknow, of the respective 
sorts, per rupee, to twenty of the first and second sort, at Almorah. In the return for 
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1846 the prices arc somewhat enhanced, but not sufSciently so to render it necessary, lo 
go into details.’’ * 

■ Salt Monoi'oly. —We object to all monopolies, and to all export duties. 
When the opium monopoly is aboli.slied in India, we would, how'ever, upon 
fiscal grounds alone consider an export duty on opium justifiable. The salt 
monopoly, though aji lyidoubted evil, was formerly far more so than since a 
great reduction of price was madij by the Company; and from the follow¬ 
ing statement of f'oloncl Sylvcs, the ojipressivc character of this monopoly appears 
to have been greatly exaggerated:— 

'• Suit .*—It has heen shown that the average ])ricc of the best salt was 20 lbs. 9 o/. 
for '2.1., varying at (liflTerenl |)lacc.s from .5 j lbs. at Cdleutta, or HKi. 1 Iff. per cwl. (refined 
for European families''’) to 191 Ihs. at Cnttaek or -l.v. Gjf/. per cwt., but it will he recol- 
leetod that these ate the retail prices of a monopolised article. The duty on imnortpd 
salt into India ha4 been Iwiee lednced within the last three shears. t)ii the 18lh of 
Oetoher, 184-1, it was oidered by the supieme government to be refiuced from .I-L rupees 
(li.i. (if/.) to .'1 rupees ((i.'.) pel ma'ind of H2-* lbs. avoirdupois. Tin the .'list of March, 
1847. it was further redueed to tij rupees, or .i.v. (if/, per 82‘i lbs.* At the previous period 
the governiiK'iil store-salt in Heiigal was directed to be sold ir/iolc.ialc at prices varying, 
according to the lepiitation of the s.dt at the ten places of nianiifactnre.t from 35G 
rupees per 100 niainids (Kg28J Ihs.) of Madias salt to-lOO rupees for Cuttack salt. On 
the .“11't of iMari'h. ls|7, the prices were further reduced lo ;131 rupees and 37.5 rupees 
per 100 inaniids for the salt of the same places respectively, and the government pledged 
itself not lo alter these pliers before the 1st of April, 1849. It i.s thus socii that the 
whole.sah' price of the Madr.is salt was about 2.5 lbs. jicr rupee, or 12^- lbs. for l.v., or 
soinelhiiig less than If/. |ier 11)., and that of (’attack salt about 2(1^ Ihs. per rupee. At 
('aleutta, therefore, the retail price (.OJ Ihs.) of the best salt was fi*ur limes that of the 
wholesale pi ice ; and t’fner.illy in the lleiigal provinee-, excepting at Cuttack and 
Chittagong, where the niaiket refui/ price w.ts lower than the goveininent whole.mle price 
(stiaio'c as It niav appeal), the piolits lo the wholesale purchaser must have bten very 
eonsi Jorahle indeed. Hut in e.i.'e we look to piiees in the North-Western Provinces, 
^>un(lIe<•lllul, ]\I.ilwa, and our newly-aeipiireil (novinees beyond the Sutlej in the Pun- 
jaul), the iinoii dous and staitling fact presents itself that the retail prices, with few 
Inceptions, are, below the whoh.xdle plices in IJengal, showing that there is a source of 
supply indejiendent of the government sales. For instance, at si.xteen stations from 
Caieuti.i to Allahabad (always excepting Cuttack and Chittagong), the average retail 
piicc of the best salt is I2t lbs. for '2s., a little more than half the wholesale price of 
Cuttack salt. 20J lbs.; but beyond the limits of All.diabad, at twenty-nine st.itioiis, the 
average retail price is 23f lbs., while the wjiole.sule piiec at vvhiclv Cuttack s-alt was put 
up '.ly governmenl was only 20i ihs. for '2s. Na*gpoor is supplied fioni the western coast 
of India ; and on tlie oOih of ,luly. 181(), the piiec of salt was SO-,-,, rupees per kundee 
of 611 lbs. avoirdupois, giving not (piite20lhs. jier ru])ec; N.ig^oor, theiefoic, could 
not htivc been the cimniiel of supply. Hut at Kheir, in the Poona collcctorate, under 
rile Uombay government, tin- following are ihc'priecs of salt in the respective years ;— 
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“ The average is nearly .35 Indian seers per rupee, or 72 lbs. avoirdupois, instead of 
201 lbs., us in Hengal, and 20 lbs, a* at Nagpoor. or 23 j lbs., as in the North-Weste-.-: 

* See Itcniarks on Tiixulion, &c., hereafter. 

t Hedgillee. Tumlook, 24 Pcrgunimhs, Chittagong. ArraciUi, Kurra, Cuttack, l)al.is«re, Kliur- 
dah. Madras. ' 
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Provinces; the western coast no doubt/therefore, supplies Central India and Bundlecuiul 
to seme extent, but the North-Western Provinces are probably supplied from the salt- 
beds of the Punjaub, or from the salt-lakes of Ajmcre. It is right here to state that the 
salt-tax in the North-Western Provinces is levied as a customs’ duty only. 

“ Very much has been written regarding the pressure of the salt monopoly upon the 
people of India, and the above facts and prices affotd the means of putting the value 
of the assertion to a practical test; and for fixing the real portion of a man’s wages 
which he is compelled to expend upon salt as a necessary of life., In the first place the 
so-called monopoly is confined to Bengal, where the average retail price of the best salt 
is about 20^ lbs. per rupee. Various native authorities concur in stating that a single 
man consumes one seer of salt (14,400 grains) per month, but that a family average 
about three-quarters of a seer (10,800 grains). In the gaols of the North-Western 
Provinces a convict is allowed 2*25 grains per diem, which, for thirty days, is 450 grains 
less than half a seer, and is 250 grains less than one pound avoirdupois, and it is looked 
upon as ample. But taking three-quarters of a seer per head (10,800 grains), or even 
one seer (14,400 grains), the rupee's worth of the best salt, which the poor do not con¬ 
sume, would last a man, in the first case, 13.^ months, and in the scco^-'d rase 10 months; 
and as the average wages of an agricultural labourer are three rupees, or 6s. per monti), 
and all other classes IVavc higher wages, it results that one-third of a month’s wages 
supplies a man’s salt for 13^ months, at 10,800 grains, or three-quarters of a seer per 
month, or at the allowance of one seer per niontli, two shillings’ worth of salt lasts him 
ten months; three-quarters of a seer per month costing him about the fourth of a farthing 
per diem, and one seer costing a scarcely appreciable fraction more. And yet it has 
been deliberately asserted in print, for selfish purposes, that a year’s salt for a labourer 
costs him three months’ wages. But if the Kheir average price of 35 seers per rupee 
be used, then 35 seers will last a man 35 mouths, at a cost of /„ths of a penny per 
month, or 0-025 of a penny per diem, and a glance at the Tables V’ll. and VIII. will 
show that two shillings’ worth of salt at many places in the Noilh-Western Provinces 
will last a man from eight to twenty-three months. At Calcutta the retail price of 5-^ 
lbs. is 2s. (although it is shown the government sell 20J lbs. to 25 lbs. for 2s.), no doubt 
presses severely upon a poor man, for a third of a month’s wages, or 2.'.-., would supply 
him with only three months’ salt, instead of thirty-five, eighteen, or ten months’ salt, as 
elsewhere, but this must be the price of refined salt, which of course is not used by the 
poor. This severe pressure, however, exists only in Calcutta, and is to be attributed tc. 
the cupidity of the retailers, and not to the government. In Bombay, from an invoice 
of 20() tons of salt in July, 1845, of Messrs. Nicol and Co., sent to Calcutta, the cost 
to them, including excise duly of Is. 6</. per 82^ lbs., and carriage from Tanneh to 
Bombay by water, was 2s. b^d. per cwt. ; there were, therefore, 45 seers, or 92-| lbs. for 
2s., and a third of a labourer’s monthly wages at 3 rupees per mensem, would supply 
him with salt for forty-five months. The wholesale price of salt in London varied in 
the years 1844 and 1845 from 37s. (coarse) to 45s. (fine) per ton, and in 1846 ami 
1847 from 35s. (coarse) to 47s. (fine) per ton. 
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The following table exhibits tlie final results of prices iu contrast:— 
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“ I annex Messrs.* Nicol's invoice of salt from Bombay, and for record and com¬ 
parison add the contract prices of the supplies to the East India*Company’s Militaiy 
College at Addiscombe.* 

“ It now remains to consider whether the prices given of the cerealia in India offer 
sufficient inducement to the speculator, in seasons of scarcity in Europe, to look to India 
for supplies. Prima facie the case is conclusive from the comparatively remarkable 
cheapness of grain and pulse in India ; but the clement of the cost of transit from India 
to England mu»t now be taken into consideration ; and this will be best done by putting 
It into juxtaposition with the cost of the freight of wheat from the most distant sources of 
supply in Europe, namely, Odessa and Alexandria. The following statement is from the 
information of a gentleman in Mark Lane, of great experience in the corn trbde. 
Another consideration also is, the loss occasioned by the destructioir of the grain by 
weevils in transit. 

“ ‘ The price of fine Polish Odessa red \fhe»t at Odessa, free on board, in ordinary 
years, is from 25s. to 32s. per quarter. This corn weighs from 60-J lbs. to 61-J lbs. per 
bushel. Freights from Odessa to London are from Gs. lid. to 8s. Gd. or 9s. per quarter. 
The ordinary duration* of the voyage is two months. This year *(1847) some vessels 
have been four months on the passage, and sorqe only six weeks. 

* ‘“At Alexandria the price in ordinary years is from 18s. to 25s. per quarter free on 
hoard ; weight 56 lbs. to 59 lbs. per bushel; freight Gs. to 7.v. per quarter. The duration 
of the voyage much the same as from Odessa, the principal detention being at the tint 
of Gibraltar. 


* Since the above was writtwi Lieut. Burke, of the Bombay Engineers, in aii official report to 
government, describes a siiperiicml deposit of good salt upon the Catch frontier o> Scinde near 
Liicpiit Bunder, capable ol supplying one hundred’millions of people for above 1600 years at 
‘-0 lbs. per head per annum, 'nds salt could bo delivered at Bombay at 6s. per ton, while 
< bcshiresalt put on board ship at Liverpbol is fir. per ton. 
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■ “ ‘The prices would, doubtless, be brought down by plentiful harvests at home, and 
free access to all the world for wheat. 

“ I It is believed that the weevil is bred wilhin the grains of the wheal, the egg being, 
deposited at some period during the formation of the grain ; for the insect has often been 
found in the middle of grains which were on the outride perfectly sound. After the in¬ 
sect has eaten its way out of its native grain, no doubt it proceeds to attack others. It 
has also been seen in flour brought from India in a metal canislet hermetically sealed. 

‘“That the length of the voyage does not nroduce the \Veev11 is proved by the fact 
that cargoes of wheat come from Australia perlictly free from it and in the finest pos¬ 
sible condition, although often nine months on board ; anfl the wheals of Australia fetch 
the very highest prices in the English markets. 

“ ‘ The wheats of Poland brought from Odessa arc rarely infected with weevil, so also 
those from the ports of the Baltic. When it occurs in these it is to be traced to mis¬ 
management, such as storing the grain in foul warehouses, &c. 

“‘But the wheats from Tuikey, Egypt, the Italian State®, and Spain, are almost in¬ 
variably attacked with weevils. In some cases of great neglect the insect has eaten 
half the weight of the grain. *' 

‘“Wheats from tlje Baltic, when they arrive “out of condition,” arc hut and moist. 
The heat sems to arise from a vegetable fermentation occasioned l)y the damp slate in 
which the grain must Have been gathered and put into bulk. But those fiom the Medi¬ 
terranean when hot (and they are rery hot) are dry. The heat is dissi|iated at once by 
the mere act of separation in the process of unloading, but it immediately returns on the 
grain lying again in bulk. It apparently arises from the quantity of animal life in the 
grain. 

“‘When grain is received in the last-mentioned stale it is put into conical heaps. 
The weevil always seeks the top; in due time, therefore, the top of*each cone is taken 
off, and with it the gieaier pait of the weevil. This process, and the previous ravages of 
the insect of course destroy much valuable grain. 

“‘From comparisons of the wheats grown in different countries it is inferred that 
the weevil is produced most plentifully, if not exclusively, in wheats grown in a climate 
which is unduly dry. 

“ ‘ Supposing the above view of the origin of the weevil to be accurate, it is not be¬ 
lieved that the substitution of threshing-machines for the bullocks and earthen floors 
used in India would remedy this evil, although they would improve the article in other 
respects; and it is also thought that insect life, while in the egg, will endure without 
destruction any heat to which the grain can be safely subjected. 

“ ‘American wheats, of which till this year, 1847. little has been imported, do not 
stand high in the estimation of English millers ; they do not like the soil on which they 
are grown. Little has been done with them in ordinary years to supidy trustworthy facts 
as to costs and freights. 

“ ‘ Indian wheats, if they can be brojigh* over in good condition, are likely to be much 
approved.’ 

“ Such are the opinions of a trustworthy and experienced person; and if the lowest 
price stated of Odessa wheat be taken, 25*. per quarter, and the, lowest rate of freight, 
6s. 6d. per quarter, then a ton of wheat would be introduced into England at a cost of 
Jlfl*'. 8rf. for the cost piicc of the wheal, and 30*. 3d. for freight, making a total coVt 
per ton of 146*. I Id. Freights from India vary excessively ; but assuming a very liii-li 
freight of 61. or 100*. per ton, and taking the avcj-age of all the averages ol^ihc price of 
wheat in the preceding tables, namely, 13*. Id. per quarter, or 61*. per ton, then the 
cost of a ton of Indian wheat laqjled in England would be IGl*., and in ordinary seasons 
it would not be worth a speculator’s while to imiiort it from India. But with respect to 
other grains, some of which arc three or four timesf cheaper than wheat, the same 
objection would not exist, and they migfit be imported to a great profit, even in ordinary 
seas ons, could a taste for them be induced. Butjn seasons of scarcity like that of the 
p9St year, when the price of wheat has varied in tire London market from 57*. per quar- 
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ler (266s. per ton, in November, 1846), to 102s. per quarter (476s. per ton, on January, 
1st, 1847,) then India may be looked to with confidence for a supply, rendering large 
profits to the importer; India having the advantage also of ripening its grain crops in 
'January and February, five months before those of Kiirope arc available. It may be 
objected that a larger demand upoi^ndia would greatly raise prices, and probably per¬ 
manently so; but my reply to this mrjection is, that about two-fifths of the whole fertile 
sod of India are at present untilled, and would necessarily be brought into cultivation 
to meet an increased dsinaad for cereal supplies. 


'fABi-r. I.—Annual Average of Local Seers of Grain per Rupee of Two Shillings at Seven 
Localities in the Collectoratc's of the Deccan, from the Year 1827 to 184.5, both inclusive. 
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VOC. IV, 


NoTE.—The arerajf} of th« wholti wtu 795 peace per ton, or IQs. Ad. per quarter 
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OIUKNTAL COMMEUCE, 


TaiIi^k TV.—Priw Current of Wheat, Gram (Chenna), and Rice, as by the Nerihli 
Nnraphs, kept in tlic Office of the Principal Assistant Agent of the Governor-General. 
— Hoshungabad.* 



NOVEMBER. OR SOWINO TIME. 

|JlIN#.OR STORING TIME AFTER HARV* 

EARS. 

i 

Pence per Ton. 


1 

. . - -.4 

PenV per Ton, 

e 



1 Wheat. 

1 Cram. ' 

nice. 

{, Wlieat. 

1 Gram. 1 

Rice. 


r 

ft. 

rf. 

rf. ■ 


rf. 

|82»—23 

OGi'iriO 

CI2'41.5 

1144 072 

407*814 

308*251 

1194*7.53 

IK24 

1 420304 

20H*f)HH 

000*039 

330*024 

273*703 1 

H40-2K3 

Ie25 

1 441*810 

j 317*3.50 

1 r>27*00rt 

3'4d*023 

217*703 ; 

1508 008 

IKSfi 

2‘«l'01<l 

PJ!)I25 1 

700*270 

204‘40.{ 

100*011 

9:t0 512 

1«27 

1 3U‘13I 

1 238*017 

008-.51O 

400*700 

370.583 

1040 74*2 


448'0:i2 

454*2.5.5 

821*303 

4(K)*.548 

3111.31 

0.51*143 

1N2P 

40.5*511 1 

331*870 

772 018 

.541 372 

.33n*(P4t 

700*270 

iftto 

7«5’23G 

4PI*.5()1 

002*440 

39*4 028 

.318 4;0 i 

10.50 92H 

1H31 ' 

320*4G7 

317*350 

772*048 

423 142 

421*007 < 

020 0.1.5 

1832 

414*845 

, 370 47*4 

750 lot) 

1002 003 

514-408 

1028*81.5 

I«.'I3+ 

1071-337 

57.5 .V»7 

1080 804 

1204 310 

OOO g.iO 

1000 .WH 

I834t 

1335*800 

820*000 

1530 074 

70^1*014 

.588-01*2 

1011 072 

1835 

7011 502 

1, r>ro 377 

' 5AH -80 

1057‘8'il 

008 .510 

O.MI (i04 

1213* 421 

1838 

72.V‘»70 

1102 2MH 

50*2*481 

3fiO*2l2 

0.57*2.14 

1HJ7 

fil7 03G 1 

1 , 440-588 

pOf 514 

5.15*708 

.30‘> 003 

025-104 

1K38 

Averape.. 

WfSOf 

r»{is*i)oo 

1 4«0* 178 

443-0(H) 

10?7*300 

080 ooo 

5/2 150 

4t2 458 

1140*823 


NoiK.^^llie fluctuationii ar<* entirely owtn^r to good and bad harvebts. 


* Bedured from the original table aent to me by Colonel OiiHvley, at the rate of 4tl 3i Iba. avoirdupoia per Munee. 
and 1B| pence per Nagpore rupee.—J. Chapman. 

t No rain in 1K33 t Fanune pricia. 


MbMoaANDi'si.—“The hire of a loaded cart, carrying or 7 tnaimda f570 Ihn. nvoirdiipoi^/, from llomhiy to Nag. 
pore, or from Nagpore to Bombay,ia 5b rupei'a .V, (or 41 2r. 3d. Naupore tiirrency), it m ill travel bor 7 eoaa tn 11 
milea) per diem, and arrives in 40 dav**. A return hackery (eart) goiui* back cnipts. will make the iournev in tlK or 
30 daya The hire of a loaded bullock, cairyine I maund (H2 2-7 lba.,y ir 7 riipeea (oi I4< bhiliiugs or Hr. G4d.,) for 
going and returning from Nfgpore to Bombay, it will travel 5 cohr i lo roiiei*) pt*r dii-tn.” 


Table V.—List of Average Rates of Grain. &c., at Nagpore, during the Years 184*1, 

1844, iind 184,'I. 



1813 1 

1 1H44 

j 1845 


jltate per Ku|ei*.j 

lllnte per Ktipce. 

^Hale per Rupee. 


1 reerb. 

►Cer- . 

j w‘er*i. 

Wheat.... 

r,r, 


1 2 '!} 

rb'*nnn (fbeer arietihum^. 

' 40 

f ;iN} 

28* 

Jowaret-' Holcus Ssurgbuiio. 


1 ftsy 

43 

Moong CPhaneuliia inoong'.' 

1 40 

434 

1 •■<>‘4 

MiiRRfior (Krtim lennj.' 

1 .->1' * 

50 ; 

1 31S 

Buttana i Ionium ^Mtiv<lni) . 

1 40 

42t 

1 33 

Hajra (Pameum ttpicataiu). 

to 

3HS 

j 31 

kicK, or uierKRaN*! aotirR. 




Hamkail, 4th Rort.. 


28 

24 

PiRfOor, 3rd aorf..... 

30 

M] 

•ill 

Obuttree, 2fid R«rt. 

1 22| 

21 

iO 

Kallee Kiimode, jRtHort. 

20 

Ik4 

m 

<ioo(l nee. for gentlemen.. 

in 

151 

Ui 

Toor dhall, aplit peaa (CytiauR cajan) • 

35 

, 1 

1 33i 

Moong, ditto (aplit) 

MuNsoor ,, ,, ....1 

40 

40 

85 

31 


"» . 1 

so { 

21! 

20 


II E M A K K S. 


Iko riipecV weight n 
Rcer, nnd 2fK) Reera 
make onekhuridoe, 
I eoiitaintiig IftO pail- 
Ilea, and li aeera 
make one pallUe. 


Notr.—*1 he fluctuation in the pricoa of grain ia catised by |he variable fall of rain in the monRoon. 
Aff/srorr, mh Jatff, lH4n. " (Signed) ALKX. SPIERS, ReiitUnt. 
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UKIENTAL CUMMKUCJii 


TiiBLE Vll.—Price Current of Grain, Provisioiw, &c., at the several fctatious of the 
Bengal Army, for the Mouth of July, 1845. 



^ 01 l:^An lodUn niaund U 40 x«)*>rg, ««cii Meer W,400gr*ifts nvnlrdupoiH. A niaund, tbentfore, wnglw 82 2>7th»lb»v 
a Htser 2'O.V tiis., eacb $vvr vl Iiui0ei4 ciietankB uf !KK) ffraiua each. 


WilUuiu, Milltar^ Hoard Oifit e, 
" J 0 t (if AuglUt, 1H<|5. * 


f 000 graiua each. 

W. MACtBAN, Secremry. 
















































































































- _ Awrnffg .I J _ I _ I I I I I I _ ' t 

Noil,—An IndltD maand la 40 ae«ra, rach a«i*r U,400 grainl Btoirdupois. A inaun4(, tbuircfons weigha 82 A-7tha 
|K>inida» a aeerS*067 pounda. each aeer of ISobetaiifca of 900 grama each. 

W. MACbBAN. Sccrutary. 
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OKIliNrAL COMMBKCE, 


Table VIII.—Price Current of Gr^n, Provisions, &c., at the several Stations of tlic 
Bengal Army for the Month of May, 1846. 



Per 

Kupir«4 


t^renideocy 
Outtick.. 
B«rliaitipcir« 

Dai CM 
CbittAgong.. 

Amkuui. 

Chirrupoonjie 

1>iiiMporf4.. 

lloruuJab 

Itniiiiri’S.... 


Scerole. 

80 

0 

21 


0 

10 


0 

22 

Ff 

iMirzApore. 

80 

0 

26 

0 

‘ 0 

15 

u 

n 

22 

0 

(’hiiiiar. 

80 

0 

24 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

2 

Uiixar.. 

H(» 

(i 

25 

0 

' <1 

12 

0 

0 

16 

U 

Ithuzciporc....... 

82 

0 

23 

12 

0 

12 

8 




(loriirkpmi*. 

82 

0 

32 

8 

0 

14 

JO 

0 


(i 

JiianpoTc. 

96 

. 0 

10 

0 

(» 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

All'diabad. 

100 

0 

21 

8 

. 0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

SiiUauiipore. 


, 0 

2H 

2 

0 

15 

u 

u 

17 

13 

C^wnpore. 

80 

0 

26 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Lucknow.. 

HO 

' 0 22 

(1 

0 

8 

8 

0 

17 

0 

Kutty («uur. 

1 80 

1 0 

2H 

IJ 

! 0 

10 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Seetiip<*re. 

! KO 

0 

25 

11 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

9 

Meerut. 

• MU 

. 0 

28 

6 

0 

H 

8 

0 

12 

0 

DclUc. 

HO 

0 

28 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

13 

9 

Taiiidoiir... 

80 

0 

18 

0 , 

0 

H 

8 

0 

13 

0 

Ilau'ily. 

HO 

1» 

28 

8 i 


0 

10 

0 

13 

3 

Moorutldbati. 

HO 




i ^ 






Shifjehanpore..... 

106 

1 0 35 

» I 







llaiiKce. 

84 










Aliiiora.. 

80 

0 

21 

u i 

i 

11 

0 

0 

19 

0 

laduiu (slmut.... 

80 

' 0 

22 

0 

(» 

13 

8 ■ 




Airra. 

80 

! 0 

28 

12 

' 0 

9 

0 

0 

U 

0 

Aiuttra. 

KO 

* 0 

31 

9 

0 

8 

0 • 

0 

12 

0 

Aliy (*bur.. 

HO 

i" 

.13 

8 

1 ii 

7 

0 

0 

15 

2 

Myiipuoree*. 

Ktawab. 

80 

80 

' 0 
' 0 

30 

26 

0 

' 0 
‘ 0 

11 

8 

8 

0 

0 

« 

16 

13 

11 

15 

Owalior. 

■ 80 

i 0 

20 

0 

i" 

9 

11 

0 


8 

I'luballab. 

80 

1 n 

22 

10 


7 

O*-, 

0 

10 

0 

Hismir. 

HO 

1 0 

22 

11 

0 

lU 

0 





0 23 12 


0 16 0 


Sttiigor. 

HuMhUQRMbACl 

Nowgufig. 

. 

Jul^ulpofe... 

Mliow. 

KuMeenbMd... 

KetfwuRh. 

l<(H>dUoth. 

F«fox('pore.... * 
Jiillunder.***... 
Korturpore... 

Nokodiir.. 

liooMlif^rporc 
Kotc Kaugra. 
Nctorpor^..!*. 


HO 

HU 

HU 

HO 

HO 

80 

84 

hO 

HO 

80 

84 

80 

HO 

80 

80 

80 


« 27 6 
0 23 0 
0 22 4 
0 22 *J| 
0 20 4 
0 1011 
0 10 8 
0 13 13 
0 20 0 
0 19 4 
0 10 0 
0 21 n 

0 10 A 
0 21 8 
0 20 0 
0 21 0 


0 10 0 


0 lA 
0 10 
0 n 

0 7 
0 7 
0 A 
0 0 
I 0 10 
I 0 10 
0 10 
10 
0 11 
I 0 15 
• 0 13 


I'! 


14 0 
16 8 
17 0 
20 11^ 
14 0 
9 V 
to 0 
8 0 

13 0 
H 0 

14 2 

15 (I 
12 4 
14 0 
19 0 
IH 0 


; 0 31 13 
' 0 3H 7 
‘ 0 31 0 
0 31 11 
0 :iA 4 
: 0 29 
' 0 25 
' 0 31 

I 0 26 

, 0 2 « 

• 0 31 
0 27 
I 0 33 
0 15 15 
' 0 22 10 
, 0 16 11 
0 27 5 
j^30 G 
0 26 H 
0 22 6 
«> 23 12 
0 21 lU 


0 13 0 I 


ni 

1. N. 

c. 

III 

1. a. 

C. 

Ill 

1. d. 

c. 

111 

1. b. 

C. 

0 

32 

0 

' 






0 

2 

13 

0 

20 

0 

0 

41 

8 

0 

3.*t 

0 

1 

i 0 

7 

0 

0 26 

12 




0 

20 

0 

■ 0 

8 

0 







0 

.12 

0 

: 









(• 

20 

0 

' 0 

G 

0 

U 

11 

0 

1 






: 0 

7 

0 

0 

•13 

0 

0 

48 

; 




. u 

4 

0 






1 

IH 

(» 

• 0 

6 

0 

0 

30 

8 

i 0 

33 

0 

0 

20 

0 

! 0 

5 

8 

0 

29 

.6 

' 0 

.10 

0 

I 

•20 

13^ 

’ 0 

7 

6 

0 

31 

0 

0 

.13 

0 

1 0 

22 

0 

i 9 

6 

12 

0 

2’i 

0 

' 0 

31 

0 

0 

27 

0 

1 0 

5 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

3:i 

(» 




0 

4 

1*2 

0 

31 

4 

0 

35 

0 

0 

20 

0 

; 0 

7 

104 

0 

35 

I'i 

0 

■17 

* i 

0 

30 

0 

' 0 

6 

8 

0 

20 

0 

9 

‘26 

0 

0 

17 

u 

1 0 

4 

K 

0 

30 

4 

0 

.‘iO 

0 

(1 

18 

0 

• 0 

5 

12 




0 

31 

) 

0 

23 

H 

0 

5 

K 

0 

.1.') 

13 

' 0 

3.'. 

11 

0 

21 

7 

• 0 

7 

8 

0 

*24 

0 

;« 

29 

in 

0 

18 

12 

! 0 


8 

0 

34 

9 

0 

3H 

7 

0 

21 

0 

0 

7 

13 

0 

31 

4 

0 

36 

1.) 

0 

IH 

11 

i" 

5 

0 

<» 

30 

H 

< 9 

36 

6 

0 

21 

8 

1 

9 

15 

0 

32 

2 

0 

37 

12 




0 

10 

8 

(1 

18 

0 

. 0 

22 

U 

0 

18 

0 

. 0 

4 


0 30 

4 

, 0 38 

15 

u 

22 

13 

1 

7 

9 

0 

30 

0 







1 



0 

36 

0 

1 












0 

*24 

0 . 

0 

13 

0 

. 0 

6 

0 




0 

30 

0 

0 

17 

0 

f 0 

5 

8 

0 

35 

13 

0 

30 

11 

0 

20 

12 

, 0 

9 

1 

0 

41 

OJ 

0 

44 

0 

» 

*28 

4 

1 0 

10 

0 

u 

34 

K 

1 0 

42 

0 

0 

27 

0 ■ 

0 

9 

4 

0 

37 

6 

1 0 

42 

12 : 

0 

21 

6 

i 

7 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

39 

0 ' 

0 

23 

0 

1 0 

7 

4 




0 

27 

2 . 

0 

17 

U 

u 

15 

15 

0 

26 

G 

. 0 

26 

6 1 

0 

17 

11 

c 

12 

6 




' 0 

*28 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

27 

0 

' 0 

28 

4 ' 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

8 


.. 

1 

1 ^ 

19 

0 ' 

0 

14 

0 

0 

11 

0 




p 

3J 

0 1 

0 

21 

13 

u 

14 

U 

0 

23 

C4 




0 

15 

13 

0 

10 

lA 






0 

18 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 : 

25 

.1 

0 

23 

10 

0 28 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 40 

0 

0 

17 

11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 25 

0 

0 

28 

5 

0 2G 

5 

0 

20 

0 ! 

0 

14 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 28 

0 

u 

15 

13 

0 

12 

15 





.. 


0 

17 

IS 

0 

IG 

U 


,, 


0 

28 

2 

0 

15 

15 

0 

16 

G 

0 

25 

3 

0 

15 

13 

0 

15 

13 

0 

14 

0 




0 

25 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 




0 

22 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

12 

0 




0 

30 

0 ! 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 


Ki >’IB. 


- Ail liidiau uuiuud U 40 emclt seei 14.400 graiou »v»irdupoi«. A mauud, tbereforf, wctghfl H2 2-7tUM 
poimdr. a seer 2*057 pouiiclt*. each deer uf U (dietanka of 900 graiua each. 

• W. MACL1£AN, Secretary* 
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Tabdk VIII.— :^ce Current of Grain, Provisions, &c., at tlie several Stations of tlio 
Bengal Army, for the Month of May, IM6—{continued.) 


ISALT. CHEF, BREAD BKSTGRASS! FOWLS. 

• ' LOAVILS, , FKD. I 


S I A r I O N s. 


tt , y. H s 



I’vr ror IVr 
Rupot*. Uupt'c. Riip*****} 


• in. 

j reRnIciiry.H 5 

Cuttaik.'ll 21 (1 

Hvrbainpnn*.... <0 h ho 2 

R»»hrH.. H h.o ii 

<;hUU|;oijg .1 

Aiwani.JO rt 0,0 | 

(Jlurrnpooujic.... ,0 K Om y 


|m. n. c. in. h. c in. r r 

H 5 .. 

II 21 (I . 

’ft H ho 2 r. 0 2 H 

ft W h.o 'I II 10 2 0 

1 .. ‘0 2 K jft 2 4 

;0 ft:ft I H 


!)inap«irf. 0 7 

Doriindah.[ 

IteiiAres.'o ft 

SrrroU*. }0 7 

Mirzapore.0 1) 

Ohtinur.;o H 

Kuxnr.to 7 


\ •• ft 2 12 ft 2 12 

'ft ft 12 0 2 3 tft 2 ft 

}ft 7 IftO I 4 jo 2 H 

’ft ft **« 2 10 0 2 12 

;ft H 8,0 2 1:1 !o 2 14 

jft 7 4*0 2 12 jft 2 12 


' 12 14 

! 22 3ft 


... t ‘•’II X 12 0 2 12 

<.l»asM*cpore.(1 7 13o 2 3 ft 2 llj 

• .OMickporc. 0 2 lo ft 2 13 

Jiotnport*.(I (> flo 2 

Allahabsid.ft H 8 0 1 12 » 2 ’) 

Sult.iuitporr.ft VO 0 0 i* 0 

CAWiipon*.,.,.jo II K 0 2 l‘> 

Liirkiinw.!o K (t o 2 4 » 2 I 

Fully Clinr. jn It s ll) ■> 14 

.spt.upor,,.Ill M 0 ;; 5 0 

'''.■f;'''..» !■* ”0 2 11 III 2 1:1 

.1" 1(1 I-'II 2 !l III 2 III 

.|« X (10 2 II III 2 4 

.0 111 1.1 II 2 11 (1 2 U 

Monratlabad. 

Nliiijtflianpurt*. 

. 

Almorak.. ft h oo'/’h u 2 la 

luOUoo GllHUt.0 ft 8 0 2 13 

. 0 *3 I 

Mnttra. 0 2 14 

Ally Char. It 1,1 no 2 14 0 2 1,1 

Mvnpoornp.0 12 18 fl 3 n 

KtUT>-«Jl.on 0 .. 0 2 14 

'''vullrif...,, 0 2 10 

['uibnllah.0 13 8 .. 0«’.i 

. 0 2 14 

.011 8 .. 0 2 Ift 

HoMliiinpabad. 0 2 4 0 2 8 

Nowgung. 03 3 

. 0!il3| .. 

Jubbutpnre.0 0 H ft 2 12 

.0 28 0 0 1 12 0 2 3 

iNHisferabad. I 5 00 2 1 

N^tivh. 0 28 on 1 12 .! 

. 0 24 0 0 2 4 0 2 A 

. 0 17 10 02 6 02 H 

JuUiiiider. 0 2 3 0 2 4 

t^^pore...... .. 024 

0 2 2 


Ml I 18 

I 20 »‘2 

I 111 I .. 

I 16 I 24 


23 28 

2ft 20 


Mokodtir. 

HooMhearpore.. 
Jjftta Kangn.. 
_ Aiy rpnre. 


.. 0 2 2 

*. 0 2a 

3 002 002 


' Rarb. IKach.; „ >’*‘ 1 * 

I Kiipif*. Rupee. Tlnppc ■ RtiptM- 


No. >», 

24 

2(1 22 
Hi )H 


.. i 

I I I l!l 


! I ■■ f 

ir. a. p. r, B.p. No No No m. «. r.;m. 

5 2 0 7 111 0 ..|.. ; «|| 13 (u 


"0 13 (U .. |o 

••I .. % (, 0 1 .. 

3 0 20 0,0 1 0 0 3 10 

lHn2(l t| .. I() 3 n 

.. 0 20 0,0 4 H ill 3 0 

••I .. |0 4 0 jo 

..'0 1« Oi .. Ill 

0 (I 25 mo C lOJ'o 


.. ' 10.12 

H 0 a!lo 


■ ■0 18 (III li 
..|0 III On 0 


, . 0 1(1 3 in 

12,0 24 0 (I 7 0 01 .1 0 
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Ct^y an Invoice given to J. ChOfnuin, Esq., July, 1846, by Mr. Smith, of the firm^of 
Nieol ^ Co., Bombay. The tramactwn took place in July, 1845. 

n. A. p. 

5 nub or 200 tons of salt — 5600 maunds, at 150 rupees per rash 750 0 0 


Duty 12 annas per mannd. 4200 0 0 

Carriage hire from Tannali to llonibay. 15 2 0 

Freight to Calcutta, 350 rupees per rash. 1750 0 0 


6715 2 0 

The cost of tips si^Jt, including <;arri9ge, but exclusive of excise duty, to the 
])urcha6er’6 door, was a decimal more than A\d. per cwt., and inclusive of the excise 
<iuty of 12 annas per maund, fche price for shipment to Calcutta was 2s. 5^(1. per 
i-wt., or 49s. 8d. per ton. 


CHAPTER XII. 

COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

There is no product which has become so important, as a raw material, for 
the employment of the most numerous class of our manufacturing population, 
than the vegetable wool called cotton. 

Tliis will apjiear ei’ident when we consider that not only the United Kingdom, 
but the factories of Continental Europe and of America, have to rely for this 
material, chiefly, on*the crops of the United States. It is true that many parts of 
the British Possessions are by soil and climate, adapted to furnish the most ample 
supplies of cotton wool. British Guiana, British India, and the North Eastern 
])arts of New Holland, are all well adapted to produce cotton of the best quality 
ui abundance, but the scanty, and high wages of, labour in Guiana and New 
Holland will long prevent our obtaining any great quantity of cotton, except from 
I lie United States, unless we, by improved cultivation and new facilities for pre¬ 
paration and bringing to market, increase the quantity of cotton which India can 
in profusion supply. 

The three great varieties of cotton, the herbaceous, the shrubby, and the arbo¬ 
raceous, all thrive in India. {See lengthy cofrespondence in the reports on the 
cotton of India, laid before Parliament.) 

1. The Herbaceous {gossypium herbaceum) is a single species, but of different 
varieties, both in quality and value. It is 'biennial, and cultivated in India, as 
well as in the United States, China, &c. Its height is from two to six feet, with 
palraetcd, livc-lobed, dark green or brownish hues, w’ith pale yellow leaves, dnd 
a triangular three celled pod, which is brown wjicn about to burst, when it 
throws out three locks of wliite or yellowish cotton, to which the seeds adhere 
with tenacity. In India it is variously namdd: viz., karpasree in Sanscrit; reivee, 
in Hindustani; kapus, in Bengali; Ituiiea, in Central India; pati-ehitoo, in Telijiga; 
upum-punthee and upurn-pirali, in Canara; and peuoli, in Malabar. 
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The Dacca variety differs from t*he common Gossypium herhacmm :— 

1st. In the plant being more erect, with fewer branches, and the lobes of the 
leaves more pointed. 

2nd. In the whole plant being tinged of a reddish colour, even the petioles, 
and nerves of the leaves, and being less pubescent. 

3rd. In having the peduncles which support the .dov^ers longer, and the 
exterior margins of the petals tinged with retl. 

( s * * 

4th. In the staple of the cotton being longer, much finer, and softer. 

The Berar variety is cultivated in many parts qf the Bcrar country, and from 
thence imported into the Northern Circars, by Sada, Balawansa, itc., to Yourma- 
goodum, in the JMasulipatam district. The fine Madras “ long-cloth” is made of 
tljis cotton. It differs from the two first sorts :—1st, in growing to a greater size, 
in being more permanent, and in having smooth and straight branches ; 2nd, in 
having the leaflets oC the exterior calyx more deeply divided, and the fibre of a 
finer quality than the'first variety. 

In South Bchar there are four varieties :—Isf, the Rehdhca, the finest is sown 
about the autumnal equinox, and of this the Daeca muslins arc said formerly to 
have been made, but none is now exported thither; 2nd, the llewke, the next 
in fineness, is sown in June ; 3rd, the Jeitown, is sown at tjie same period ; 
4tb, the Kokety, which is yellowish. This kind makes the best fine thread, and 
is cultivated chiefly to (lie north of Tirhoot.- {Trails, hid. ’A<rri.-lIort. .S'oe., ii., 
p. 225.) 

The Guzerat cotton is also of this species. The plants are described as 
differing from the Bourbon perennial kind, by never exceeding two or three feet 
in height, by having few branches and a smaller number of pods, and by yielding 
its W'ool in six months from the time of sowing. 

2nd. The shrubby cottons arc— 

.G. vitifoUum, or vine-lcavcd cotton, which is in flower and seed the whole 
year; it yields but little wool. 

G. religimum, or nankeen cotton (^J^’iUdenow' and Roxburgh), found in Suri¬ 
nam, llindostan, &c. Flower, uniformly yellow; wool, tawny. This is occa¬ 
sionally grown in ^urmah, where it is called va-nee. 

G. Barhadense., or the kind which was cultivated chiefly in Barbados. It is 
known ,ln India as the Bourbon cotton, and the plant is productive for several 
years. 

" G. aciiiniiiulum, is distinguished by its ^cater size, and large black seeds, 
which /idhcre firmly to each'other, but easily separated from the wool. It is 
said to bp indigenous in the mountains to th(f north and west of Bengal. 
Dr. Wallich describes a specimen brought from the Nusscerabad, where it seems 

* Mr. lliiglics, who has*cultivated succossfiilly the llourbuii cotton, near Tiiinivclly, says 
the ^'lant will last a great number of years without falling ofl’ in |iroductivcness, if properly 
niaiingo^* 
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to be common. He says that it' is very productive, and that the wool is milk 
white, long in staple ; and, although that which was grown in the Botanic 
'Garden, at Calcutta, was harsh and woolly, ytt the variety seems improvable 
by culture, because the specimen from Nussecrabad was soft and silky.— 
( Transactions Ind. Agri.-Hort. Soc., iii., p. 149.) 

Mr. Rundell, in i8l9’, describes fhis kind as growing to the height of ten or 
twelve feet; that tjie s^^rub produces, at leak 600 large pods, each containing from 
Fix to ten conglomerated seeds, enveloped in very fine and valuable wool. It 
Ihrivcs well on the margin of ^vater—lasts about seven years, requires pruning 
occasionally of its dead branches, itc., and, during very hot w’eather, should be 
watered at least twice a tveek. An acre will suffice for about .“iOt) shrubs ; 230 
])ods usually weig^ one pound, and yield from four to five ounces of clean cotton. 
—(Government Report on Colton, ^-c., p. 8S.) 

Plants of this species differ from the herbaceous not only in height, but in 
the form and size of their pods, which arc oval and larger. In addition to these 
distinctions they are longer-lived, for, although in the most temperate climates 
(;a])able of growing cotton, they frequently become annuals, yet, in the most 
torrid localities, they are perennial; whilst in the West Indies they arc either 
biennial or triennial; and in Egypt, &c.,livc for six, or even ten years. 

Tlie Persian colton-shnib on the sea-coast, lives for tAventy or thirty years, 
Injt in the interior it is cultivated as an annual. 

G. oblnsifolinm (Roxburgh), a native of Ceylon, pi oducing a small quantity 
of ash-coloured wool ; not cultivated. 

The tree, or arboraceous cotton-plant, Gossypium urborenm, grows to a height 
varying between twelve and twenty feet. It is indigenous to Hindustan, China, 
Mgypt, and some other parts of Africa. Dr. Roxburgh says it is not cultivated 
for its W'ool, but Dr. Royle states “ that some, produced by this species at 
Sahanaporc, was pronounced by a competent judge to be of the best description, 
as both staple and fabric were good.”—( Botany of the Ilhnalayan Mountains, p. 96.) 
“ It appears woithy,” he adds, “ of being iShe subject of further trials, particularly 
fo ascertain its jiroductivcncss ; for of the fineness and silky nature of its staple 
there can be no doubt, as it is employed by the natives for making the finest 
nmslins only.” 11 was cultivated like the .common Indian cotton, and gave its 
produce, in the first year, during October and November, and a second crop in 
Eebruary. 

Districts best suited for Cotton. —As some one of the several species of 
cotton plants may be found in every district of Hindustan, from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya Mountains, it is assumed tjjat no portion of the globe of equal 
extent, is capable of yielding so large a quantity of this useful material; and frmn 
I lie earliest ages, cotton is often alluded to as a special imductiou of India. 

It is also assumed, that no part of India has a climate unsuited to the^iro- 
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dDction of superior cotton. " That this assumption” is deftionstrated by the fact 
that the best samples are produced in Guzerat, at the north-western extremity; 
in Behar, the very centre; and at Tinnivelly, on the most southern point. 

“ That it appears that it is the generally dry silicious nature of the soil of 
Guzerat, as much as the dryness of its climate, that is so extremely favourable 
to the growth of the cotton plant. It flourishes there evfin in the most sterile 
districts, though necessarily not so luxuriantly as in the inore fertile soils. 

"The same observation applies to the neighbouring province of Surat, where 
good cotton is produced ; but the best in that part of India is grown in the dis-' 
tricts of Jambooseer and Ahmood, and, indeed, throughout the Broach Per- 
gunnah. This is stated, in a government report, to be very superior to the 
Nagpore or any othgr cotton grown on the eastern side of India.” 

Mr. Owen Potter, who was extensively employed in shipping cotton from the 
above districts, in 1^37, states, in a paper which he submitted to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, that " the chief cotton ports are Surat, Baroche, 
Tankaria Bunder, Gogo, and Bownugger.” All these ports arc within a short 
distance of each other, and nearly the whole of the cotton above mentioned 
grows within forty miles of the port at w'hich it is shipped. 

"At Omrawutte, cotton is grown at the rate of two pounds for twojience, in 
moderately favourable seasons; and did good roads exist, this article could he 
delivered at Bombay at a handsome remunerating price. It is now carried on 
the backs of bullocks, and the extra cost thus incurred amounts to a penny a 
pound more. 'I'his cotton is but little inferior to that grown in Guzerat, which 
is looked upon as the garden of the western side of India .”—Proceedings of the 
Trans. Ltd. Agri.-Horticultural Society. 

In the Deccan the production of superior cotton is not confined to the vicinity 
of Nagpore, for it can be obtained abundantly much further to the north, at 
Calpee, as well as in the districts of Currah, Carah, and Etawah. 

The cotton grown in the southern extremity of the Peninsula, at Tinnivelly and 
Coimbatore, has been highly approved of in the English market. 

" At Tinnivelly, where Mr. Hughes has been long engaged m the cultivation of 
the Bourbon cotton, that gentleman considers the vicinity of the sea, or situations 
to which the influence of the sea air extends, are on every account to be preferred. 
A dry soil, and a dry atmosphere, from March to May, and from July to Sep¬ 
tember, seem almost essential to the good (quality of the wool, as well as to the 
productiveness of the plant. The freest circulation of air, and of light uinds, are 
of the greatest benefit to a p^fect culture. 

“Mr. Heath, a gentleman also experienced in the*cultivation of the same descrip¬ 
tion of cotton, states that his experience differs from tliat of Mr. Hughes with 
respect to the iiiflueni:e,of vicinity to the scS: for he found the cotton come to 
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perfection at the distance of 150 miles from its shore.— {Proceedings of Agfi. 
Comm, of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 7-0 

In Burma}), cotton is cultivated very extensively, chiefly for the China market, 
though the accounts are too discrepant (varying from 7,000,000 to 37,000,000) 
to allow of a satisfactory estimate being given of the annual amount. The 
greatest quantity is produced in the neighbourhoods of Ava and Frome; but that 
produced at Bauksk and that in the Matahan province (known as Tenasserim 
cotton), appears to have the longest staple.—( Tram. Agri.-Hort. Soc, of India, 
‘ii., 123-131.) 

“A specimen of Georgia Upland cotton soil, Mr. Piddington says, resembles 
much in appearance the light, fawn-coloured, sandy soils of Lower Bengal. One 
half, by weight, was coarse gravitic sand, with a few minute fragments of felspar 
and shells, and some vegetable remains, chiefly from cotton shrubs. It was 
clo.sely analogous to the Sea Island soils in showing, wheA heated, tliat it con¬ 
tained lignite or pcjity matter. 

“'ilic mar or mar rah, a black soil from Bundelcund, said to be found in that 
district, the best soil for cotton, if not lying so lovr as to retain the water, was 
also examined by Mr. Piddington. lie describes ‘its appearance, when dry, to 
be that of a dark, brown, heavy, interspersed with small white nodules, which are 
soft kunkur.* So that the whole is easily pulverised.’ ‘ It forms with water a 
tenacious clay, and dries into tough lumjis, giving every indication of being what 
the black soil for cotton is described to be, viz., a soil produced by the decom¬ 
position of trap rocks, forming a tenacious mud in the rains, and drying into a 
hard black clay, crossed by innumerable deep fissures and cracks in the hoi 
winds.’ 

“When heated in the matrass, a striking difference appears between this and 
the American soils in the total absence of any trace of lignite or peaty matters! 

“ Coimbatore, or Oopum cotton soil, considered one of the best for this crop 
in southern India, Mr. Piddington states to be like the last, black in colour and 
tenacious in consistence, but modified in this respect by the intermixture of 
felspar and silex. 

“ The Tinnivelly soil found best suited for the growth of the Bourbon cotton 
plant, looks like a mixture of lime rubbish and yellowish brickdust, and is inter¬ 
mixed with nodules of kunkur. 

‘‘ A specimen of the best Singapore cotton soil was examined by Mr. Pid¬ 
dington. He describes its appearance as very remarkable : ‘ it consisted appa- 

* “ Kunkur. A singular calcareous concretion, stratified, and in lamillatcd mosses ofiall sizes, 
containing from fifty to eighty per dt>nt. of carbonate of lime, some magnesia, iron, and alumina, 
interspersed sometimes in large quantities throughouOcxtensivr tracts of the alluvial ahd secondary 
formations of India. The analysis of some average samples gave me from seventy to fifty per 
vent, of carbonate of lime ; some by Mr. dames Prinsep, gave from eiehlv-four to fiftv.nine nor 
cent.”— Trant. Agru-Horl. Sor., vol vi., note to p. ‘Jt)7. 
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rently of large, coarse grains of white sand, miied with coarse charcoal dust and 
fragments of vegetables and mosses of all sorts, being in fact, as to appearance 
what w’e might suppose the Sea Island soil to be before it was reduced to a finer 
state. When sifted, indeed, it almost exactly resembles the Sea Island soil, 
except that the sand, being while, renders the contrast between it and the car¬ 
bonaceous dust more striking. About one-Jthird of it was coarse silicious gravel 
without felspar or fragments of shells,‘and w^th a few rems^ins o,f carbonised wood, 
roots, and moss intermixed with it’ ” 


The following Table exhibits the result of Mr.'Piddington’s experiments. 
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The conclusions w'hich are drawn by Mr. Fiddington from these researches, 
are “ 1st. ’ITiat the,abundance and fineness of good cotton depends on the quan¬ 
tity of carbon in the soil, and the solubility of that carbon. 2nd. That the next 
best soil is one containing carbonate of lime. 3rd. That the soil should not lie 
too tenacious. I have had repeated experience of this,” he adds, “ in Bengal; 
and, on the Bombay side of India, I observed some time ago, that a Parsee 
gentlen^an, Furdonjee Cownsjee, had partly failed, or experienced much loss, in 
some experiments in cotton, in consequence of the clayey nature of the soil, 
which retained too .much moisture. In the West Indies, the years of drought 
are far the most favouraWe to the cotton crops, and the Singapore soils arc in- 
slanq.es of cotton growing in what might bo called pure sand with vegetable 
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matter; but we must, probably,'make allowances in these instances for the 
vicinity of the sea.”— (Tram. Tnd. Agri.-Hort. Hoc., vol. vi., 223—4.) 4th. That 
tt is preferable for the sand to be in coarse particles. 

Writing from Tinnivelly, Mr. Hughes states, “ that the red and brown loam.s, 
or, indeed, any silicious or calcareous .soil, fertile m a moderate degree, is the most 
suitable and fruitful. »That no very r^ch, heavy, retentive, stiff soils, should ever 
be selected, for though the plants are^luxurlous, yet they have as much and more 
tendency to produce redundance of wood and leaf than of fruit buds, besides 
liarbouring insects.” What is oommonly known in many parts of India, under 
tlie denomination of black cotton soil, Mr. Hughes states is to be entirely 
avoided. 

Captain Kobertson reported to the Bombay government, “that the Bourbon 
cotton succeeded very well in the eastern parts of Broach, in the light sandy soils, 
as recommended by the cultivators of the Isle of Bourbon.” * 

The Agri.-llorticultural Society of Bangalore reports that the light brown soil 
<if moderate depth and rather sandy (so prevalent in Mysore), seems to be the 
soil that suits the Upland Georgia and New Orleans; but the Sea Island thrives 
in moist ground that is well drained. — {Trans. Agri.-Hort. Hoc. of India, 
vi., 2.30.) 

Mr. Ewart, speaking of his experience in the cultivation at Guzerat of Bour¬ 
bon cotton, or a variety nearly akin to it, says, “ it requires a dry, sandy soil, and 
no irrigation ; water or manure sends it all to leaves and branches.”— {Proceed. 
Agii.-lJort. Hoc. of India, May, 1839, p. 22.) 

The failure of the experiments made at the Akra farm by the Agri.-Horticul- 
tiirid Society is an illustration of the unfitness of an over-fertile tenacious soil for 
the production of cotton. The committee of the society, reporting upon the 
failure, observe, “ that it establishes the fact that the cotton of America will not 
flourish on a rich and moist soil, whilst its natural basis is, for the most pdrt, 
composed of three-fourths of sand, and onc-fourth of clay.” Tliis was evidenced 
“ by the rapidity and luxuriance of vegetation, in the production of abundance of 
wood, leaf, and flower, but little produce.” 

These results point out that soils constituted almost entirely of the least 
retentive of all constituents silex, carbonate of lime (chalk), and oxide of iron, 
arc best suited to the growth of cotton. In other words, that the soil cannot be 
too light, whether it is upland or lowland, maritime or inland. 

Mr. Heath says, “ that in the Madras territories, two species or varieties of 
cotton plant are cultivated, and these require very different soils ; one is ainnual 
{oopum pmithee, G. berbaceuvi)) and the other perennial {madam piuitkee). The 
first succeeds only in the ‘ black cotton soil,’ formed apparently from the decom- 
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position of trap rocks; but the second only in’a very light soil, formed from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks, especially when mixed with kutikur, or calcareous 
tufa.” 

Mr. Heath made his experiments on the Bourbon cotton in the latter kind of soil, 
which is more abundant than any other in the districts on the Coromandel coast, 
south of Mad ms; and he entertains no d^ubt, that tlie Bourbon cotton plant 
might be successfully cultivated wh6rever^this kind of soil occurs. In intro¬ 
ducing this cultivation, he had to encounter the usual difficulties consequent on 
the introduction of any novelty in agriculture, buUthese gave way to perseverance. 
At the end of four years, Mr. Heath had the satisfaction of seeing the experiment 
completely successful, as in the seasons 1823—4, he procured from the district of 
Coimbatore, 500 b^les of clean Bourbon cotton, of 300 pounds each, and the 
natives were, at that time, well satisfied, that the cultivation of this nas more 
profitable to them l5ian that of the common cotton of the country.”—( Proceed. 
Comm. Agri. Royal ‘Auat. Soc., 1838, p. 72.) 

“ Mr. Bolingbroke says, that in Deraerarathe British settlers found that the 
cotton plantations succeeded better on the sea-coast than on the banks of the 
river, a superiority which he attributed to its containing more common salt.— 
( Bolingbroke's Voyage to Vemerara, 204.) This opinion that, salt promotes the 
growth of the cotton plant i.s also expressed in the third report of the African 
Institution, it being stated positively that the saline air of the sea-shore, though 
generally destructive to the coffee plant, is favourable to the cotton.”— {Report iii., 
p. 23.) 

Mr. Bernard Metcalf, remarking upon the cottons of India, observes, “ that 
the Georgia, Sea Island, Surinam, and Demerara cotton plants are all grown on 
the border of the sea, and the prime qualities only so far inland as the influence 
of the sea air and tide waters extend.”— {Gofvernment Report on Cotton, Sfc., 
p. 418.) 

A very able report has lately been transmitted from Bombay on the produce 
of cotton in India, and pointing out forcibly the decline in its cultivation. It 
appears, however, that the quantity grown in all India is very great, for the popu¬ 
lation is chiefly olothed with cotton manufactures made of the raw material 
grown in the country. As the Bombay Report and also a huge volume of corre¬ 
spondence have recently been presented to both Houses of Parliament, we can 
do no more than refer to them, and to the following statistical tables of the 
cotton trade of India, &c.* 

* See al^o statistics of cotton, in the Report on the Dflited States, wiiicli we prepared for 
Parliament. ' *■ 
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* Statement of the Quantity of Cotton shipped by the Ilonourable Company to China 
from the Presidencies of Ben^, Fort St. George, and Bombay, from the earliest Date 
comprised in the Company’s Returns of the Export Trade down to the close of the Ex- 
clusire Trade of th,» Company to Chipu. 


BENOAL. MADRAS. | BOMBAY. 


\ KARS. 

QUANTITY. 

1 value. 

QUANTITY. 1 

VALUE. 1 

QUANTITY. 

|VA LUE 


1 llalen. 1 

Weight. 

Talcs. 

ilalcs. 1 

Weight. 1 

Tales, i 

Bales. 1 

Weight. 

1 Tales. 


1 number. 

cwtu. 

I amount. 

number. 

candies. { 

amount. 

number. , 

candies. 

anieiiut. 

iros so_ 



1 


.. 1 


1.075 

I 1,002 

43.639 

I71M»— 







1,880 

1 049 

33,971 

I7U7 

I7JW 

1 

' 



i 


t 

1 


-IWH).. 
ININ) -ni.... 







I.5.KK4J 

5.363 

! $.802 

2.97, J3rt 

isoi—ua.... 
ca.... 





• 1 

.. , 

1 2.216 

i,.w,n9 


IHD3- 04.... 

IS0»—06.. .. 

i 

1 

1 


1 

7,194 

1 

1 

1.31(5 j 

1 

1 

45,38:1 1 

i ; 

1 

I 

! cwts. 


IM»r» -07.... 

. 672 

l.HtKt 

11,530 




10,530 

32.849 

2.27.I2K 

IH07 OK.... 

1 •• 



53 i 



7,861 

I 29.19$ 

1.74,854 

ISOK OH.... 


indn 


•' 

30 j 

1 1.278 ' 

16,lMi6i 

I 53,208 

6,34,126 

I80H—10.... 

2/243 

* 0,012 

40.016 




4,683 

! iMss 

1,20.313 

IHIO 11....i 




I.9H2 

1,190 

j 3*7.102 

12,352 

1 39,041 

3,20,984 



1 b<i. 



Iba. 





1811—12.... 

8.506 

a,.50^700 

2,00,708 

452 

I..a5,300 

9,922 

I 14,494 . 47,078 

1 19,742 : 64,064 

3^,463 

IK12-1.1.... 

10.817 

:i,185,500 

2,34,228 

2.C'»0 

MOl.ono 

1 40,216 

5,24,60.1 






1 

i 


! lbs. 


1MI3-I4.... 

1,835 

520..'i00 

50,877 

•^.oori 

1,771/100 

j 113,492 

1 20.609 1 

1 7.344,523 

5.74,913 

1814—15... 

f 



1 




cwts. 


1815—16. .. 

' 4,aai 

1,476.800 i 

1.024180 

A,MO j 

t 1,752,000 

1.324173 

21.77.1 i 

1 70,978 

! $.43.4% 

• 

1 i 



G.5I2 1 

1 eaudicB. 


1 , 



isir—IT.... 

1 .. ' 




1 .1.888 

1.41.037 

23.078 

1 75,628 

11,25,156 

1«I7-I8.... 

i 4,031 

1,389,300 

08,610 

4,743 

2,844 

1 1,15,4.50 

23,0884 

1 75,863 

6,S7,aoi 

lHf8-19.... 

' 5,500 

1.670,700 

1,25,291 

2..538 

1/122 

70,684 

18,279 

1 60,009 

6.18.446 

20 .... 

, 0,545 

2,863,500 

3,71,874 

B77 

40H 

1 18.257 

20,819 

1 66,909 

7,29,469 

1K3D—21.... 

28,001 

8,380.300 

8,46,109 

4.910 

2,988 

1,34,894 

IWI-22.... 

20.151 

6.045.300 

5,51,319 

4,860 

2,915 

1.34.007 j 

*4.774 

candies. 

18,070 

8.11.141 



mdn. 



1 





mw— 28.... 

1 8,000 

32,141 

1,81,255 

0.171 

1 3,702 . 

1.61,809 

6,556 

3,13f> 

1,SI,717 

1823-24.... 

1 2.M6K 

101,120 

5,76,205 

! 7,742 

4.r|5 

2 ,01,110 

16,230 

7,462 

1 3,54,689 

1HS4>25.... 

j 20,700 

83,443 

4,15.344 

1 11,201 

tJ,710 

2.87,374 

12,519 

5,864 

2,82,342 

1H25—a«.... 

! 10,069 

80.220 

3,87,123 

1 7,338 

4,4(Pi , 

1,88.083 

lS.ft07 

6.444 

3,37,032 

1826 27.... 

i 32,14.5 

1,29.148 

6,02.486 

' 8,762 

5.256 1 

i 1!,»8.407 

15,095 

L 7.148 

3,72,625 

IttTT-SS.... 

22,604 

91,177 

4,41,102 

12,029 

7,»17 

1 2,81,470 ; 

22,486 

' 10,680 

5,13,523 

ISM--J9_ 

43,114 : 

1,69.303 

7,32,660 

1 12,858 

7,714 

3,24,225 

16.404 

7»775 

3.11,704 

1H«I—3«.... 

21.174 1 

85,071 

3,71,516 

{ 13,500 

8,100 

i s.w^s 

15,042 

7,080 

3.30,829 

18-V-31.... 
1831- 32.... 

26,050 

1.08.313 

4.85.184 

9,485 

$(091 

*,10,207 

23,072 

11,095 

M7.830 

18,320 1 

73,603 

2.88,608 



1 1 

18,156 

1 8,610 

3,63,287 

1H3T— as_ 

i si.rs* 

not fttated. 

3,97.164 




10.051 

not stated. 

3.48,880 
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Statement of the Quantity (with Value) of Cotton (excepting the Honourable Company’s 
China Investment) shipped at the Port of Calcutta to all Parts of the World beyond the 
Presidency of Fort William, from the OfScial Accounts, 1795, down to the Year 1835, 

* f* 

inclusive. * 


YEAttS. 

TOTAL. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

C II 1 

N A. 

OTHER 


Quantity. | 

Value. 

Quantity. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

PLACES 


tnaant)ii. 

rupet*«. 

mauiMls. 

rupees. 

bales. 

rupees. 



HfKO.'i 

1.47,211 

0,336 

1,11,384 



17U0—97.. 

8»758 

1.3.\H70 

3,952 

f.5.223 







bales. 





IW7-9S.. 

10.227 

1,07,711 

1,130 

.58,604 

70.1' 

31,341 


179H—. 

46,204 

4,27,05.3 

8,406 

2,84 .NON 




17;>9—IfiOfl 


90.HI7 

933 

45.182 




IKOO -0!.. 

l,r>20 * 

2.5,935 

500 





1801—02.. 

810 


222 

IMOO 




1S(H_(0.. 

38,H3 * 

O.IM.OIT 

2,072 

97,*00 

8,0 |H 

4,60.0.13 


1803—04.. 

1.81.717 

23,13,185 

2,420 

1 ,or;.207 

46.871 

20,02,708 


]H04—05.. 

1.48,8 It 

19,01,.507 

602 

26.H*.9 

38,861 

17,96..317 


180.V. 00.. 

2.26.385 

30,44.544 

2,423 

1,IK,912 

.ly.vs.i 

28,74.616 

V 

IHOC—o;.. 

1,34,012 

in,*>6,902 

7,315 

3.02.206 

23,861 

12.47,386 

,e 

1H07 ON.. 

I.T'J,72G 

2t»,0r,H«5 

3,717 

2 03.428 

41,104 1 

2] ,60.252 

a 

1808— 

1.91804 

2H,0N,63l) 

2.010 

1,07.014 

511.962 ! 

86,‘M),.130 

0 

]H0!» 10.. 

2.81,8M) 

so.s.'i.wii ! 

40.7 HI 

20,2.5.227 

1 

J7.6.\0KO 

1 

IHiO-n.. 

1,21.H.V4 

15.(Pi,tt46 

3.477 

1,33.167 

27,IIH0 1 



mil—12.. 

1,18.17.1 

ir,!)i,r,N| 

160 

9,351 

32,.106 I 

1 l.’i,32,380 

•0 

1812-13.. 

20,847 1 

2,<)H,H 14 



5.r.3l ’ 

1 2,27,162 


1N13- 11.. 

2.W,I‘I3 

39."2,0?.C 

11.705 

5.39.229 

70.or>l i 

31,.lO.Hn 1 


1814-15.. 

3.73,1.31 

46,1)0.603 

2l,f)K7 

9,20,41.5 

; 82,540 

.i.1,94,98.'5 ! 

J M 

1HI5—Ifi . 

3,20,.I-IH 

3N,2i,475 

17,228 

6,57,487 

74 472 

30.68,298 

fljo 

r 

j 

76,89 368 

85,024 

31,84,791 

95,478 , 

30,26,752 

mi6—17-^ 

1 Ittt. 

IbM. 1 




W> - 

L 

also Co. *810,02,600 

not stated. 

Cu.’a lu.O^.fiOO 

not stated. 



© ® 

'> 9, 


maundH. 


ball's. 




© s 
&.§ 

IB17—18.. 

I0.03,.3r..’| 

1,10,13,074 

1.04.843 

.13,00,791 

103.700 

31,21,969 

fl 

sa 

181 h—19.. 

6.37,7.'»» 

89,76,861 

1.27,124 

37,82,030 

03,11.1 

mMSSMSm 

1819—20.. 

2.37,436 1 

28 33,773 

.30,<183 

0,80,082 1 

37,005 

16,:t5.367 

giS 

1820—21 •• 

2,78,319 

44,40,881 

12,939 

7,16.157 i 

70,397 

37.21,507 

0 


1 


naunds. 


maunds. 


a 

1821—22.. 

2,30,131 

34.24,311 

19,724 

3,544102 ; 

2,16.392 

30,38,642 

1822-33.. 

9.1,244 1 

12 44,080 

firm 

2,88,486 1 

67.897 

0.17,092 

•9 

IH2a—24* 

: l.s»,'a9 

23.17,568 


4,.11,021 

1,15,960 

18,00,185 


1824—2.%-* 

4,51,aw. 

32,28,335 


5,01.770 1 

1.90.324 

26,23.089 


1823-20.. 

2,36.141 

30,.57,1.30 
41,60,534 

58.600 

•1,76,169 


25,77.494 

»• 

1826—27* • 

8,6n,630 

50,598 

0,22,519 

3,14,0.12 

35,28 950 

£ 

1627 - 28.. 

2,16,fM4 

32.62,862 

17,058 

2.68,887 

1,97.190 

29,81,340 


1628—29 . 

2,01,083 

85,88,423 

14..530 

I412>97) 

1,8.1,029 

23,02,276 


)82»-3tt{ 

3.491 

34,260 

47 

3<)0 

7,SS6 

20,717 


alao f o.*b 7,415 

1,01 ,<»93 

CcS 7.415 

1,01,993 



1830 -31 { 

69,038 

5,79,711 

22,616 

1.89,320 

45.838 

3,8.5,511 


aUo Co.V 3,203 

43.848 

Co.', ;i,2n3 

43,848 


IH31—a* { 

5.3,71)6 

4,45,700 

7,101 

60,174 

46,423 

3,81,349 


alao C«) *» 8.357 

1,01,877 

Co.’n 8,357 

1.01,877 


183S- 33 { 

7,6.3- 

64,511 

4,895 

41,663 

2,736 

S2,R48 


al&ati/^.'s 11,04.1 

92,091 

Co.'o G,(MS 

92 601 


1333—34 J 

2>10 

28,325 

190 

1,070 

a,«7i 



alio Co.'. 12,9.56 

2,00,762 

' C!o.’« 12,fi.W 

2.00,762 



1834—33.. 

3,52.022 

31,36,070 

37.153 

3,40,311 

3,09,M4 
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Statement of tho Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Calcutta, from the 1st of May, 
1833, to the 30th of April, 1846, compiled from the Official Records furnished from' the 
Calcutta Custom-House. 


P E K I 0 D. 

r.REAT BllITAIN. 

FUREIHN 

EUROPE. 

CHINA. 

Maundtf. 

Value. 

Mauudfl. 

e 

Value. 

Maunda. 

Value. 



riipeuM, 

number. 

rupeoa. 

number. 

rupeca. 

1k:I3—3*1. 

I0,(i73 

I.O«,73il ' 



1,38,809 

13,25,102 

1H34- 35. 

38,7«7 

3.;i7,(.7» 

8;789 

84,015 

8.09,114 

27,00,170 

isr> 3<|. 


« I2,2li,0l2 1 

21,076 

8,:48,SH1 

A.-IO.IMK) 

47,40,795 

IM(i 37. 

18,844 

1,71.010 

14,100 

1,211,140 

4,00.398 

3.5,14,934 

IH37 3H. 

3,.55.7 

30,570 

73 

G08 

1,07,949 

18.10,020 

IWAH 39..... 

3..513 

2H,3K8 


.... 

2,28.031 

21,79,086 

lsa<)'-40. . 

85,.57 4 


2‘,679 

22,331 

1,.38,778 

14,18,409 

H4(>- 41. 


14,041 


.... 

1,00,802 

10,W},447 

IHll—48 . . 

4.528 

40,77.5 

.... 


80,591 

8,08.171 

L.a- 43. 

i,'>(ii 

10,010 

.. .. 


1 , 19 ..W 1 

I4.86,.5>0 

H43- 44. 

1.7W 

2.5,H05 


- - tt 

1,05,738 

19,57.379 


1.335 

i:i.3.59 

.... 

.... 

l.‘rtl.3r',5 

19,93,550 

irr> . 

147 

1,477 


.... 

K9.088 


TotAl in.TundK . 

2,81,8.5:1 

22,01,737 

41,377 

4,08,581 

27,12.757 

2,05,09,270 

'1 ot il IIh. 


.... 

31,04,730 

...» 

22,32,21,148 


lout rw(i) . 

1,»j2,.5.5.'1 


3(1,390 


% 19,93,040 



Statement— {confiuuvd). 


P E R 1 O 1). 

STRAITS «f MALACCA. 

1 All Other Quarters. 

OitANP Total. | 

Average 
VsUue per 
Maund. 

j Miiuiida. ! 

Value. 1 

I Mauods. 1 

j Value. 

Matii.ds. 

Value. 1 


t nuiubtT. 

rupees. 

1 iiumlter. 

1 rupees. 

nun))M.‘i’. 1 

rupees. 

Hs. l)er. 

18.33 31... 

73 j 

1 (,0U 



1,43,5.55 ' 

14,32,.5f>l 

9'9H 

Is31—35. 

2,(Hi0 ! 

! 22,014 

45,414 

yi 

7ol 

3,3«,H97 , 1 

31,40,1:19 

!»34 

ls.r, .31,. 

1,150 ! 

1,0.52 

18,34.5 

5,83,702 

02,0.3,777 

10-73 

1S30 J7. 

1,042 

1.5,508 

839 

0,073 

4.:i.5,49J 

38,39,337 1 

H*H1 

1837—.*18 . 

.1 I.KI9 

1.5,948 

495 

3.910 

2,03,891 ! 

18,01,105 ! 

9*12 

lS3h -30. 

1,.328 

13,.550 

287 

80.5 

2 , 33.759 j 

22.21.889 > 

9*0.5 

40. 

, ■ 13,457 

1,'8>,]94 

7 1 

28 

l,H0,4!f.5 

l«,27,,'>4;) ' 

10*12 

1H10_41. 

22.703 

1 2,.'>'MiMI 

15 j 

(>0 

l.Hl.KlO 

I9.2(>.237 1 

10*42 

Isn—12. 

,1 24,!l,'i0 

2,«H.091 

175 1 

707 


12.05,347 i 

10*92 

Tmv - .13. 

.. 20 ,ss 0 

2,(P» 138 

209 

i.:i«5 

1,71,891 , 

17,10.983 i 

9*98 

IH13 41 . 

3.974 

'11,927 

3 

29 

2,01,4.57 ■ 

20.25.140 1 

10*05 

1844- 45. 

l.Kil 

11,612 

21 

218 

2,01,872 , 

20.18,745 1 
9»3.5,104 I 

10* 

... 

. ! 4,480 

1 ’ 

41.802 

48 

213 

03,709 1 

9*97 

To(h 1 nittuudit. 

1,02,705 j 


:i.Hi2 

33,221 

30,81,034 ' 

3,04,19;907 

9*87 

Total Ibh .. 

'I'otal rwtH. 

81,51.154 
7^.457 ! 

Il.i 7 .i 5 :> 1 

1 

' 3,10,142 
2,823 

! 

25,3.5,»9,U0 ; 
22,»>4,278 1 

. 


Statement of the Cotton Exported from the Presidency of Madras, 1824 to 1835- 

(Official Account). 


1 

YEARS. 

Total. 

UNITKIl 

KINCinUl 

BENGAL. 

CHINA. 

BOMBAY. 

(Ithe 

riacej 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value, i 

424-2.5.. 

cwt. 

rupees. 
10,80.400 
JJ.89.894 
7.10,084 
7,10,819 

J 1,0*2,101 
12A4,3U3 
7,72.001 

rupees. 

rupee*. 

rupees. 

rup<K*8. ( 


-a« . 

W .-27 . 

H27 - 28. 

59,030 

40,410 

37,370 

50,737 

01.5:13 

.18,910 

1,18.091 

49,5.15 

31,674 

52,203 

41,703 

1,70,IW^ 

r^462 

.5,58,22.5 

5,29.091 

0,30,.527 

7,00,402 

7,0i>,39G 

.5,30.930 

4,71,1.55 ! 
1.14,258 
27,035 « 

2.02,379 ' 
4.25,880 1 
)2.4m : 

• 

V 

(O n, 
•=1 

»iB —29 . 

1,771 

48,100 

tn. 12.5 

f'SI-iUI. 

H a 

4.50-31. 

ii 

Ml-32. 

132 -. 33. 

42,970 

:49,906 

8,03,387 

0,83.373 

0,00,800 

2,39,088 

29,814 

3.5,342 

1.21,200 

1,31,029 

28,250 

2 , 70.054 

ge 

to 

43S-.34. 

9 

■*•14- 3.1. 

9li.595 

1.5>9>2.5 

4.l3i305 

22^551 

» 


J 
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St&tement of the Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Madras, from May 1, 1833, to 
April 30, 1846, compiled from the Official Records famished from the Madras Custom- 
House. 



CREAT BRITAIN. 

F0RE16N EURUFE. 

CHINA, 

YEARS. 






— 


Candies. 

V»l«e. 

Caodivs. 

ViSue. 

Caodiei. 

Vnine. 


imlier. 

pajN»e«. 

1 nuiutnir. 

rupees. i 

1 number. 

rupees. 

1833—34. 

924 

66,993 

1 4 

*270 * 

072 

67,176 

1834 -35. 

.M31 

3.80.303 

' 363 

26.106 

2.694 

1,92,391 

1835—.IG.. 

13.677 

1 S.36,M<) 

1,695 

1,10,342 

21.212 

U,94.B0U 

1836-37.. 

13,036 

1 10,<>3.046 1 

•2,MS 

•l,80,9(l!t 

• 28,333 

23,04,173 

1837—38.. 

J.2H4 

»4,7y7 

351 

20,983 , 

6.350 

: 4,82,.359 

1838—39.. 

3,788 

3.04.263 ; 

427 

34,138 

14,43.5 

11,26,402 

18.19—40.. 

IS.759 

14,70.713 

4,S33 

3,72,898 I 

6,.585 

5,26.785 

1640—41.. 

5,830 

3.71.0.57 

.... 


1 5.G78 

1 3.91.637 

1811—43.. 

17.312 

10,76,001 

259 

17,378 1 

1 17,213 1 

i 11,15,814 

1843—43.. 

5,305 

8.84,711 1 

42 

2,(919 ] 

40..536 1 

' 24.16.904 

1843—44.. 

4.661 

2,11,376 

330 

13.741 1 

19,314 

1 11.13.46.5 


15,339 

8,34,982 

.... 

.... 1 

17,712 

11.11,511 

1845—46.. 

6,314 

3,38.081 

3 

06 1 

M»l 1 

2.80,303 

Total candies . 

1 • 

73,92,085 

10,570 

7,1)S,IN!I 1 

N s«,«5e 1 

1,26,33,112 

Tot.1 IlM.j 

3,.59.00,000 

.... 

.52,65,000 


0,3.1,28,000 


Tou) ewt..1 

1 4,99.107 

.... 

47.188 


8,33,286 



SxATEifEJiT of the Quantity (with Value) of Cotton (excepting the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s China), sMpped at tlie Port of Bombay to all Parts of the World beyond the 
Pres^^ency of Bombay, 1801. 


YEARS. 

1 T O T A I., 

UNITED KING. 
1 DOM. 

FRANCE. 

CHINA 

1 4 Value. 

j Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1,01 — a . 

rupees, 

1 39.68,180 

, rupees. 

mpees. 

rupees. 

30,84,728 

47,27,760 

38,93,560 

1 76,23,<>49 

1 04,73,039 




]M)3._4,. 




1H04-3... 




1803—41. 

7.'i,n,.113 1 5,8K.72ft 


1K<)6_7. 



1 90,23,238 1 

51.71,923 ! 

i 31.17.830 1 

7,82,k:»5 

6.9H.182 

I2,l(},844 


73,96.078 

41.('4i.(H>2 

38,68,181 

,13.5<i.221 

30,<».570 

1M08-9.' 

1800-10.1 

iHiO—u.' 

i 

IKII_12.1 


39,900 


IAI2 -^13. 1 



IS13-S 14.' 

IHM—15.1 

I8J.5-I6.1 

tHifl-1*7.i 

»B,U,724 

Sr>.38,()«8 
S3.n4,!<S0 
} _ 57..'.I,«08 

18,347 

96,203 

1,00,617 

11,.16,395 \ 

•• 

22,76,373 

29,61,608 

44,2.5,641 

41,11,786 

46,27,353 

34,2.1,770 

10,91,263 

44.80,062 

1817—18.j 

1 Co.*a 26,626 
09,18,397 
r 1,26,63,140 
t Co.»s 29,.523 
/ 47,11,377 

, \ Co/fa 6,30,841 
>r 32,80,118 

, \ Co. B 2,36,216 
s 47,49310 

26.62CL / 

37.04,23^ 
6\«6.I97 1 

2p.r.23 S 1 
28,00,470 \! 

6,30,841 1 

3,.13,388 \ 

2 50,216 / 

M0;i86 \ i 

2,66;t33 

1818-19.' 

IH19—20.! 

1820—21 .' 

1821 22. 

3,54,477 

d*.06,061 


[}Co.*8 9,046 

0,946 / 


.30,07,090 


1 61,92,873 





* 







1826—27. 





1827 28. 





iB2H—29. 

90,63.825 < 

4Gs49,42t 

r>o'<M3 

88,912 

49l63!924 

1829 -30...'. 

18.30—21. 

( 90i2r>.'433 

33,53,931 ' 

i 2L676 / 


1831 >-.12. 

}Co.’» 21.670 



18.39 33.■ 

l,2li.w!75ft 

1,47,86.5.50 

62;30,634 

53.08,fH^ 



1833—34.1 

^ 4li93a 

86,95.321 


I O T Il.E R 
Ll* L A C E .S. 
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,1 

Statement of the Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Madras—. 




YEARS. 

STRAITS OI 

' MALACCA. 

1 ALL OTHER QUARTERS. 

1 Giiitso Tiitai.. 

1 Avttittce 

1 Value 

Caiitliea. 

1 v..iuc. 

j Ouldifs. 

1 Vnhie. 

t/aiiUiew. j 

V alui*. 

1 per 

1 Candy. 


nuDiber. 

rupeoK. 

oumbor. 

1 

iitiuib* r. ! 

rnpei'ti. 

, p. cunt 

. . 

1 20S 

14.189 

0!<5 

i 48,05; 

2,7{« 1 

1.9G.0!><$ 

1 70’2» 

1831—. 

' m 

14,301 

399 

77,1*09 

8,784 
37,2W 

1 0,41,2*25 

73 

.. . 


1 .... 

675 

1 47,340 

25,98.428 

I 09*74 

IH.'W 37. 


1 1,815 

718 

1 58,010 

44,33.5 1 

30.08,.555 

81*39 

IHJ7-3H. 


I •••• > 

OH 1 

<(,070 

ft.‘402 1 

<1.10,211 

; 73*85 

39. 

« ! 

4A0 

» 61 1 

1 4,531 

18,717 ' 

14,09.850 

23,57.185 

1 7Si3 

1839-40.. 

M ! 

1.01*1 i 

i f.,7l3 

318 

24.070 

30,1*00 1 

i 77*03 

IM40- 41. 

c:i.i)!w '* 

n,»72 1 

7.51.757 

23,650 ’ 

16,77,519 

, 66-07 

IKII- 4*4 .. 

5,R93 ' 

! 2,99.303 

1 3,828 { 

1,80.43.59 

41.737 

25,9.5,116 

, 60*24 

l«4'i-.A3. 

«,337 


184 1 

8.8*43 

1 48,424 1 

28.19,480 

> 58*22 

IK 13-44... 1 

l.ltO 1 

1 ,57.90ft 

39 ! 

1,780 

1.19.006 

2.5.<1H0 1 

14.<J3.330 

> 54*04 

IKU-IA. 


i .M,0K3 

1,870 ' 

35,839 1 

21.19,841 

1 l»-14 

IK45- 40. 

sa; 

! 19,580 

1.370 

! <3:,9I7 

13,434 ! 

7,14,186 

63*10 

Tou) catidies .. 

Total 11)8. ., 

Total rwtM. . ! 

1 ];1,T01 ! 

1 Ct.OO.ttOO 1 
1 M.tOM 1 

i f,,37..vri 1 

1 ! 

! 21.301 ! 

1,00,50.500 
y5,0*K i 

1 13,51.954 

■ .*!!! 

3.1*2.528 ! 
17,1*2.01.000 1 
15.29.143 1 




(lE.NERAL, Statistics of the Cotton Trade of Bombay, from the 1st of January, 1834, to 
tlie 31st of December, 1846, compiled from the Official Records of the Bombay 
CustoiifUouse. 

EXTORTS. 


i‘ B a I u I). 


! OREAT BRITAIN. 


'POREICN El'ROPE.' 

I : 


CHINA. 


i STRAITS OP 
MALACCA. 



Poiitids. 

Value. 

, ruuiids. 

1 Vslue. 

1 Pounds. 

1 Value. 

1 Pounds. 

Vulttt-. 


i iitiiubi'r. 

rnpueH. 

‘ number. 

Tupei’N. 

1 number. 

' ru)8>es 

. Dtintber. 

rupees. 

1 Jail, to 30Apill, lh34. 

! UT,I3,H4I 

IH,7(1,0.17 

•4,73.010 

11.9.10 

' 2,((7,04.050 

1 38.2(.i475 



|H34 35. 

! 3.71,77,717 

08,(8,610 

1 S,08.-»72 

03.7(0 

; i.''3,n<i,276 

' 57.47,188 

.1,7.1.9‘28 

08.760 

I <1.5-30. 

' 4,57,95..590 

1,845 

11.37,780 

1 2,.Ki,<lH.'l 

ii.37,13.216 

' <53,89,304 

.1,13,208 

02,732 

1S.1I! 37. 


1,(I3.;)I.,'.)2S 

4.33.97? 

1 79.220 

4,41,<51,304 1 70.11.7*29 

6.9^.004 1 

1.03.817 

Ik37 38. 

i 3,81,00.172 

•5.5.01,25; 

2.00,05*2 

I 27..1N3 

.'>.0),0t,928 i Hl).2.\130 

11,70,009 ’ 

1,07,900 

|8:w - 39. 

1 3.lH.«H>,Kh7 


2.53,727 

a1(>.40J 

<5.70.7*2,81*2 

92.71,593 

4.00.138 1 

.17.819 

IK3D iu . 

t 6,lHt.01.l34 

89.1.5,303 

*?,;3,910 

41,309 

2,91,458,099 

60.00,830 

32,7*2.967 1 

4,23,4*28 

ISIII .41 . 

' 8,1.5.81,088 

I,im,sM77 

O.Ti. 129 

8.'(,I28 

.1..17,11,049 

48,77.8<59 

1,35,08.11*2 i 

18,90.332 

Th4| .. 

10.47,95,091 

1,42,41,79.1 

1.11.718 

■ ■1,313 

4,71,09.4(54 

(53.08,19<i 

74.49,007 ! 

9.05.000 

IK4*2 -43. 

<1,98,39,01 i 

88,02.083 

.... 


7.<54,14,744 

91,89.441 

4,(50,9!)R ' 

5,38,404 

IH4.3 44. 


l,}l>,0t.l09 

23,976 

3,42.1 

7.7.\6(.4l0 

91,11,208 

10,79,800 

1,20.24*2 

IM4 45. 


04.89.249 

i.7ri.,i3.-» 

1.1,703 

<»,HK,1*2.814 

84,7l.’r2H 

15.64,714 1 

1,71,010 

184.5-40. 

4,71.06.311 

6.1,31,108 

8,93.8,53 

96.417 

7.4«.SI.I87 

70.51,330 

27,68,904 ' 

2,75,380 

1 May to 31 Dor., 1840. 

3.44.79.480 

35.94,21*2: 


.(.10,(*5,032 

3I,0.'>.21-I 

j 2.41,440 . 

21,285 

Total lbs... 

77.0fi.6:i.8lH 


62.9.'-,6-J9 


08.00,14,051 


! 3,12.99.929 


Total c:^vt8. 

69,34,510 

• a .. 

50,211 


61,36,667 

.... 

i.'.l7,3*l 1 


I'tital candle 

9,181,M5 

11,01,30,037 

3,o:tii 

7.4*2.403 

8,75,810 

9,1.1..14,ri5 

A-Z,47I ' 

48.72,706 

Average of 13 years,.. 

76,-70J 

84,98,404 

613 

fi7,l 13 

07,.170 

72..10.5I8 

3,207 1 

.1.74.828 


M A N 1 L L A. 

I'liHSIAN CULP. 

ARABIAN CULP. I COAST OF AFRICA 

P E R 1 « I). 










Pounds. 

Value. 

Puiiuds. 

Value 

Htiunds. I 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 


numb(*r. 

xupees 

numlter. 

rupees. 

number. 

rup( tis. 

uumner. 

rupees. 

1 Jan. to 30 April, 1834. 



‘2,.^9,300 

4.1.247 

4;14.7*2H 

73.9(*i6 



1834- ,15. 



78.008 

16. KM) 

9,30.090 

1,<(9.897 

21,962 

3.490 

1K35—30. 



4,42,372 

1^1,0*25 

17.9*2,420 

*2.31.<i33 



1830 37. 



l.3d,200 

18,816 

14,30,192 

2.03,094 

8.024 

1,2)0 

18.17-38. 



4,35,11.1 

43.901 

10,14.024 

1,47,670 

7.1.316 

9.925 

1H3K—39. 



1,3H,-436 

15,150 

10,43,879 

1,5.5.983 

‘2!(,.Ki8 

4,375 

18.19 -40... 

2.00,782 

27,053 

V 1,500 

11.902 

10,89,740 

1,54.957 

1,05,.104 


1810-41. 

8,84,128 

1,18,414 

47.348 

<5,270 

10,87,003 

1,40,704 

1,080 

212 

I841<-42. 

«... 


2.<}3,892 

17.473 

9.72,468 

1,19,812 

74.928 

8,498 

1842—43.. 



1.30.325 

13.099 

^.11,736 

77,833 

30.093 

3.970 

IH13—44. 



1,99.295 

22,057 

7,90,200 

9*2,98*2 

11.208 

1,201 

1844—46. 



1,90,263 

20,0*20 

10,13.423 

1,07 ,*77 

19,036 

1,3*1 

IK43—46. 

31,373 

1,009 

4,81,610 

40,813 

9.31.192 

91.596 

71,110 

<1,061 

1 May to 31 Dee., 1346. 



.*10.997 

«3,0U 

3,81.022 

36,-443 

3*,973 1 

3.511 

Total IlM. 

11,11,733 

• 

28,76,711 


1.30.29.391 

. . 

4.88,061 


Total cwta.... 

9.935 


V 2rsOH5 


l,21.(i»f 

... ft 

4,303 


Total candies. 

1,420 

l,43'.376 

3.<8(9 

3.I3,!H)4 

17.3M 

18,07,200 

0*23 i .^,204 

Average of 13 yean... 

109 

11,414 

28.1 

26,<508 

1,317 

1,311,016 

48 ; 

.,477 

"^27“ 
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OHIENTAL COMMERCE, 


GeIi^rai. Statistics of the Cotton Trade of Bombay, from Ist of January, 1834, to 31st 
_ _ of December, 1846— {continued). __ 




MALABAR AND 

CUTCH 

AND 

*orts8aliordiuate 

ALL OTHER 

PERIOD. 


CAN AKA. 

SetNDE. 

to Bombay. | 

QUARTERS. 


Poonda. 

Value. 

Pounds. 1 

Value. 

1 Pounds. 1 

Value. 

1 Pounds. 1 

Value. 1 

Pounds. 1 

Value* 


number. 

rupeai. 

number. 

rupees. 

1 number Jrupees. 

number, rupees, number.irupees, 

1 Jan. to 30 April* 1834 

07*032 

12,800' 

82,908 

0,753 1 



1540K 

2.G25 1 



1834—35. 



1.11,.328 

17.989 ; 



14JI2, 

2,457 I 



1835—3C. 


- i 

.3,04.388 

* 40*001 1 

1 1,.568 

250 

18,424! 

3,145 I 



18311-37. 

30,984 

5*250{ 

1*07,492 

14*490 I 

la 10.970 

i,<i(i 

131 1 

1*157 



1837—'38. 

23,000 

10,835< 

l,3;,253 

l7,2.-»9 

8G.43G 

8,220 

23,!l88 

2,5G8 1 

10*040 

1,031 

1838—30. 

08,315 

1,049; 

1.VKI2 

I.T.'iO ! 

46,718, 

5.397 

8*9G0 

1.000 

I.7I7| 

342 

1839--I0. 


•• 

50,088 

7,085 1 

I 12,264 

1,380 

12,320 

1*410 

44..54H 

9,110 

1(140^1. 

1.57,11/ 

23,210' 

21*072 

2*7»:» 

32,172j 

4,010 

1,428 

IfiO 

40,758; 

5*704 

1841—42. 



0*241 

430 

3.298 

3IH 





1S42 43. 



2*057 

217 i 

7,774 

K73 

2,0711 

400 



IH43—44. 



7,510 

000 

1,049 

1,070 

73H| 

75 

5.923- 

G04 

JH44—43. 

2.87,058 

32,1.38 

23,307 

2.200 

2,447 

272 





1845 40.. 

15*14,450 

1,50,440' 

33,020 

3,318 

8,uiiaj 

790 

,407 i 

704 i 

27.50' 

2,500 

1 l^aytoSl Dec. 164G. 

4,19*418 

.42*332,1 









.. 

2ri.70.iM3 


9.03,027 


2,14,203 


1,11.778 

S .. 

1,30,507 


Total cwts. 

23.009 


8,008 

•• 1 

1*913. 


1.025 


1*105 


Total caiidios... 

3.28r 

2,81,060! 

1,153 

l*21,.Vi9 1 


24*080 

117 

15*911 

100 

19,417 

Average of 13 years... 

253 

21,897' 

89 

9.350 1 


1,899 

11 

1*224 

13' 

1*194 


Grand Total. 


PERIOD. 

Pounds. 

Hundred-Wt. 


Average Value 
per Candy. 

j Value, 


number. 

! number. 

number. 

rupees. 

1 riipi>es. 

1st Jan. to 30tb April* 1834 . 

3.15,80,952 

2.82.023 

40,289 

I45‘n2 

i 58,74,8,10 

1834. 

0,47.K3,t>8l 

5,7H,|25 

82*032 

150*20 

1,29,07,.197 


7.85,18.972 
11,54,90,001 
9,71.15,121 1 

7,01.002 

10,31.219 

K,70*04« 

1.00,152 

1.47,317 

1,21,292 

17»03 

1,73,89,218 

1.70.77.778 

1,39.06,341 



1837. 

112 37 

1838. 

10,14,89.0 <9 j 

9.00,1.58 

1,29,151 

. I 

1,43.20,.590 

1H39. 

9*33,30*100 1 

8.33,.tOfI 

1,19,044 

122*20 

l,4*».47.7m 

1840... 

13,17.10,.591 

11,70,012 


119*13 

l,y0,l4,4l!S 

IH4I... 

10, io.2G.no 

14.37,7.13 

2,0.5.390 

105*55 

2. !(•,79.410 

1842... 

14.7G.41.851 

I3,IK,2W 

I.KH.320 

100*50 

1*89.26,020 

1843... 

17,11.53.725 

).V10 837 

2,18.091 

90*29 

2*10*58,233 

1844.. 

1.1.43,82,401 

11.99,813 

1,71,1(M» 

89 35 

l*.Vi.l0.244 

184.5* 

12,88*20,290 

1I,50,)H{ I 

1,01,312 

63*18 

1*311*07.99.1 

l£>t May to 3tst Dec. 1840.. 

G.72,&0,9G7 

0,00,45.5 I 

85,779 

79*35 

Oh,08,811 

Tutal ll». 

Total ewts. 

I'otal candid. 

I 1,5I,4».43,7»» 

1,30,15,609 1 

10.45.081 

109*04 

21*32*55,923 

Average nf 13 years. 

1 11,73,03*361 

10,47,3.51 > 

1,49*022 


1,64,04,.102 


NoTB.x-l'kc wolghtii furitiBbed iu thin Ktatenent were coiupUed from the mauifeitp of the ventcls ju which the 
cuttoD WM export(*d, down to the year rlnce which time they hare been taken from the export regiMteiT, 

whic4 give the welgiit declared by exportera ou their export aotea. 


Statement of the Value of the Export Cotton Trade of the Port of Tuticoriii (within the 
Madras Presidency), compiled from the Ofiicial Records furnished from the Madras 
Custom-House. , * 



Gjcat 

1 Ponrigu 

! 

All other 



PERIOD. 

Britain. 

! Europe. 

1 China. 

Qu.rten 

1 Totai,. 

A'aloc. 


rupe&a. 

1 rupees. 


rupees. 

1 rupees. 

rupees 

2,750 

18.13-34. 

28,308 



13*594 

41,002 

1834—•35# 

32*970 

i 



i 32,970 

1835—30. 

1,16,947 



ft,m 

1,27,623 

.5.742 

ISSO-S?., 

60*732 


51*.562 


1 1.12,294 

2.68*694 

1H37—38 . 

76,090 




■ 70*090 

840 

1838-30*. 

22,197 



5,810 

28,007 

1,08,485 

1839 140.. 

8,40*113 

40,6.56 



3,80,709 

243.108 

1*103 

1840—41.. 

I.Sr.TM 


94*020 

436 



7,44,220 

; 47,aw , 



7,91,518 


1R42—43.. 

72*828 

1 , 

3,66,492 

78K i 

4 40,108 


1843-44.. 


5,70,990 


5.70*{«0 


1844—45. 

1,421618 

i { 

11*02,884 

0*72,642 

288 1 

«lS.4a*790 
' 6,61*720 


1845—40 .a . 

77,448 


14,0:10 1 

11,324, 


18,74,229 1 

87,<)4>l 1 

10,59490 

[ 14,272 1 

50,65,^9 



remarks. 


To Bombay* there 
^retiima are exrlud* 
ed from tlieexpovt 
trade of Tuticonn, 
'a^ they enter a ae- 
jeond time into 
I the general ex. port 
ifitatemeot trenn 
I Bombay. 


11*324.. ..Total 3*uo*004. 


..... ............ -- - --— ^...wmHouie. ‘i'he 

averagm.'^nnual value in the ntatemert of the Madraa export* aifuraM no basia for an estimate of the quantity In thia 
raae* inavniiieh aa a r< od deal of tlie cotton abippetl from Madras conaiata of western* which la much inferior to Tin* 
ncvelly^the only p«itiou shipped from TtiUcoi-in. If HO rupt^ea Im asaumed aa the probable average coat* the quantity 
expurtea in t^c 13 years of this statement will bo about 81,431 Mddras candles. 
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(tF.NF.HAl. Statistics of the Import Cottou Trade ol’ Bombay, from the Ist of January, 1834, 
to 31st of December, 1846, compiled from the Official l^ords of the Bombay Custom 
House. 

IM POETS. 


PERIOD. 

6 U 7. 

E a A T. 

CON 

K U N. 


Quantity. 

VUue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


IN., 

rupees. 

lbs. 

rupees. 

1 .fan. to 30 April, 1834. 

2,2H,51.Ut 

29,80,605 

54,77,612 

5,56,88.6 

is:u 3r». 

2,74,57.0.'»2 

34,10.611 

1,83.77,548 

23.03,744 

is:i5 -3fi.>... 

3.77,2«‘Vi04 

65,12,736 

2,33.14,396 

34.18,672 

.. 

7.4<I,I2,H37 

97.67.736 

3,14,77,257 

34,79,700 

I‘CI7~3». 

7..33,H3,2»K 

1,01.37,364 

1,88,18,491 

26,73,321 

1S3H-- 39. 

r.,05,18.li23 

91,83.787 

3,70.63,185 

5.6,61,881 

IS.N—40. 

> 2,0(1,56,610 

3.S67,018 

2,(10,04,490 

36,46,967 

IMO 41. 

9,66.40,004 

1,41.51..684 

4,35,11,949 

.60,90,807 

. 

6.8.5,40.1)90 

74,03,080 

5,13.46,164 

04,78,538 

|K|<i-43... 

6,08,84,616 

BO,77,025 

4,60,76.711 

52,13.776 

I‘<I3 44. 

7,18,29.407 

02.78.0(iO 

4,01,1.6,810 

49.83,327 

.. 

6.48,40.763 

77,69,699 

2,70,00,450 

32,19,602 

IHI5-46.. 

7,11.67,201 

73,49,082 

2,29,28,212 

23,13,870 

1 May to 31 Dc‘c. 1816. 

2,65,41,167 

25,09,888 

8),10,GC1 

8,35,281 

Total IbH. 

77,83,49,308 


39,9<),20,936 


ToUl ewta. 

09,40,518 


V».70,776 


Total cuudicM... 

9.92,793 

10,12,87.48(1 

5,10,111 

6,06,82,271 

Average of thirteen years. 

_1 ;o,.iii9 

77,91,316 

30,230 

1 3K,;>0^1 


Generai- Imports of Bombay, &t‘.— {contitiiied.) 


1 

PERIOD. 

MALABAR AND CANAKaJ ClITCIl AND SCINDE. 

ALL OTHER QUARTERS. 


Quantity. | Val Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V.Iue. 


lbs. rupees. lbs. 

rupees 

lbs. 

rupees. 

1 Jan. to 30 April, 1831 

1C,20..628 2,07.342 47,870 

4,703 

60,368 

5,094 

iKil 36. 

7,65.:iO,Otrt 0,53,276 1.12..'W»8 

10,823 



18.3.6—30. 

t,.l0,60,2(;4 1.6.9(1,737 8,08,108 

1.102143 I 

,*»,35,080 

77.23T 

lK:tO .17. 

1.14,1(1,142 19.60.616 44,34.216 

0,41,338 ; 

6,25,580 

90,686 

18.17 -38.1 

11,6.4,471 1,97,195 66,76,168 

7,66,6? 0 : 

13,093 

1.897 

I8.1H-39.1 

1 81,96.333 l3,n,7tW 22,42,343 

3,01.002 

47,570 

9,425 

lM39_4i), 

5.5.02,362 7,4h, 411 lO.t,9.316 

1,97,502 

4.126 

G34 

IH4(I -41... 

1.51.77,977 19.30,083 ,1.02.71,883 

13,20,445 

22,760 

2,932 

1811 42. 

1.71.09,675 20,31,006 34,02.725 

4,27.079 



IH42 IS. 

1.72.83.801 19,99.2.59 49.21,112 

.5..52,774 

88.312 

2,989 

|K|3 44.! 

2,01,82,284 22,54,661 J,.^:l,«7,7•12 

19,12.685 

37.246 

4,211 

1814 -45.' 

1,30,.60,611 13.42,209 1.10.65.626 

13.30,205 

1,616 

220 

d845 -46.! 

2.30 42.(62 12.42,9.11 6’(0..625 

7.57,522 



1 5lHytu3l Dec. 1846. 

66,51,396 6.88.i(iK 30.87,763 

3,06,542 



Total lbs. 

15,18,011,582 7,0J,(!O.7O5 

.. 

14,34,767 


Total cwts.. 

1j,56.246 6,26,488 


12,810 


Total candles. 

1,03.719 1,84,70,596 89,108 

86,58,313 

1,830 

1,95,045 

Averngo of tliirt(H«n years.. 

11,901 14,21.276 6,884 

1 B,(k:.n24 

141 

19,073 


Gbano Total of Cotton Imported into Bombay. 


p E K I u u. 


1 Jantiary to 30 Aprit. IK3t. 

l831>-35... 

lH3&--3r>. 

t83r>—37. 

¥»37-~3«. 

1R3H -' 80... 

1830 -40. 

JH40->41. 

1R41 -42. 

1842— 43. 

1843- -44.. 
m4—45 
1H45—46. 

1 May to 31 Decemter, 1846. 


ATongo of 13 yean. 


1 Quantity 

Qua^flity. ^ 1 

Quantity. 

Average Value 
per Candy. 

Value. 

lbs. 

cwts. I 

1 candies. 

rupees. 

rupeM. 

3.00,57.822 

2,08.373 I 

! 38,339 

98M0 

37.61,1*29 

S,35J19.924 

4,78,571 

(»,3U7 1 

. 97'68 

66,78,4.54 

7.54.4V,W2 

6,73,mo 

96.234 

111*42 

1.07.22,145 

12,28,6(!.032 

10,97,018 

1.56,717 

101*71 

I..V).40.074 

9,on,53,.521 

8,84,407 

1,26.344 I 

109 

1.37.76,447 

10,8a,.'t6.06« 

9,67,465 1 

1 1,38,209 

76,05.5 1 

118*45 

1,63,70,803 

5,96,26,813 

5,32482 

1 106 

80,61,522 

16,56,24,663 

14,78,792 

2.11.256 < 

1 110*86 

2,34,10,853 

13,04,58,154 

11,61,805 

1,66,401 j 

1 08*76 

1,64,34,508 

13,5244.512 

12,07.029 

1,72,510 

91*8.4 

1.5846,423 

14,78.72,480 

13,20.290 

1,88,613 

97*73 

1,8443450 

11,50.7 l,ori6 

Ifl.Sri.t.lO 

1,47,022 

02-36 

1,36,62,085 

, 11,38,88.003 

I 4,36,9^987 

10,16,862 

7,40,266 

80*23 

\.16,63,40B 

3.90,178 

53,739 

79*48 

44,29,879 

1 l,40,l7,Tr,S88 

1,25,15,668. 

17,87,SSI { 

i 100-82 

17,92,00,611 

1 io,7S,as.<na 

9,62,r.W 

M7,S37_ 


147.84,632 


Ncnat^Tlw weiRbtaltiroiftheA iti tbia atatemeUt are compiled fium the import regiatera at tlie Cuatom-liouae, which 
cootain the weight declared by the importora. 

The ealuo waa computed prior to IH37—38, according to the pricoa publiahcd in the Price Canrenta of the place and 
aio|n that time from the Hat ol pricoa fumiahed periodically by the Chamber of Commerce to the Collei^or. • 

These raluos, however, being the current pricea for the better qualities of the lereral dMcriptioda of cotton* a 
deduction of about fivo per cent ahonld be made, in order to arrive at a correct estimate of the actuM ralue of tl. ? 
import cotton trade of t^e port. * 
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ORIENfAL COMMERCE. 


« 

Genebal Statement of the Export Cotton Trade of India from 1833—34 to 1845—46. 


period. 

BOMBAY. 

CALCUTTA. 

1 madras. 

Quautit;. 

Y.l0(!. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


CWU. 

rupees. 

cwu. 

rupf>ea. 

ewta. 

rapcca. 

1833—34. 

I Jan. to 30 April 1S34 

3,83,033 

58,71,839 

1,05,460 

I4,3i,rei 

12,491 

1,96,606 

IR34 ah . 

\7M,42^ 

1,20,07.397 

2.47.465 

31,16,13!) 

30,214 

Ml,225 

1835-36. 

7,0!.OG3 

l,73,M9,3IS 

4,28 886 

62,01.777 

1,66.334 

35.UM28 

1*36—.37. 

10,31.210 

1.76,77.770 

3,10.054 

,'W,:I9,3.T7 

1.97,033 

36.08,5r«.'» 

is.n'-SK. 

8.70.0 IG 

1,39,06.341 

1,49,790 

18,61,165 

.36,884 

0,10,211 

1838-3D. 

D.OO.I.'SM 

1,43,20,590 

1,46.47,718 

1.7li74l 

*2.21,96$ 


I4.69.H.5G 

1830-40. 

8.33.306 

1,32,608 

18,27,543 

1 ,.36,606 

23,57,185 

]g40~41. 

11,76,042 

1,90,14.425 

1,35,783 

19,26.237 

1.05.6)9 

15.77.549 

1841 -43. 

14,37,733 

2,16,79,410 

81,069 

12,05,347 

I,9!I,71H 

26,»5.115 

1842 -43. 

13,18.239 

1.89,26,926 

l,l!B,290 

• I7,I6,!I«3 

2,16,179 

2H.19.4K0 

184.3—44. 

1.1.30,h:»7 

2 10,58.233 

1.48,00*) 

20,25,140 

1.14.612 

14,0.3,330 

1844—43. 

11,(19,84.1 

l,S3,16,it44 

1,48,314 

20,18.745 

1.59,994 

2I.19.H4I 

1815—46.0 0.. 

11.50,18) 

1,36,67,903 

6m,H92 

*.1.35,164 

.19,972 

7,14.191 

1 Majr to 31 iico. I84G. 

0.00,4ri3 

68,08,811 




, Total. 

1,36,15.569 

21,32,55p923 

22,64.278 

3,0I.I9.%7 

15.29,113 

2.28,II,OM 

Anonal areraitc. 

10,47,3.81 

1,64,01,302 

1,74,17 :> 

23,39,W»7 

1.17.626 

I7,.’«4,74,) 


General Statement of the Export Cotton Trade of India from 1833—34 to 184.5—46— 

{continned). 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1 Quantity. ' 

V alue. 


. CWtK. 

rupeea. 

1 ewtn. 

rnpeea. 

1833-34. 

! 3,116 

41,902 

f 1.21.476 , 

10.71,099 

1 Jau.tolO Ap'il, 1934. 


\ 2,92,tt23 

58,74,8.19 

1834 —35. f . 

1 2,456 

32,970 , 

8,67,5fm 

1.67,27,731 

183.5-36. 

1 9,500 

1.27,623 

13,05,782 

2,63,79,04(1 

1886> 37 . 

8,157 

1,12,294 

15.97.463 

2,52..37,064 

1837-38 . 

1 6,661 

76.0D0 

10.02,389 

1,65,13,807 

1639—19 . 

2,08.5 

28,007 1 

11.63,542 

1,80,40,342 

1839—40. 

; 28.331 

3,80.769 1 

11.30,851 

1,■12,13.216 

164»—41 . 

, 18.835 

2,.^^I08 

14,.16,279 

2,27,71,319 

1841-42 . 

\ 58.891 

7,91,518 

! 17,77,411 

2.63,71.390 

1842—43. 

.32,745 

4,40,108 

1 16,93,452 

2,39,03,497 


42,473 

1,15,013 

5,70,990 

15.45.790 

16,3.5,961 

16,2.3.164 

1844 -4.5 . 

2,10,00.620 

1845—46 . 

4*J,461 

6,64,72(1 

13,28/t(H3 

1,59.82,(MO 

1 May to Dec. 1846...... 


6,00,455 

68,08,811 

Total. 

3,76,924 

50,65,889 

1.77,85,914 

27,15,53,431 

Annual averaite. 

28,*J94 

3.89,684 

13,08,145 

2,08,88,726 


Abstract. 


PERIOD OP THIRTEEN 
PORT. YEARS. 

'QUANTITY. 

VALUE. 

Totil. 

Annual Average 

Total. 

Annual Average 

BomW... 1 January, 1834, to 31 Deceuiber, 1846.. 

Calcutta.. 1 May, 1833, to30 April, 1846. 

Madra.,,, Ditto ditto..— 

Tutieoriu, Ditto ditto. 

Grand D>tal of thirteen yeara for all India 

Annual average of quanti'y and valks 
of thirteen yeara for nil India. 

cwta. 

1,36,15,550 

«.64,278 

15,29,143 

3,70,924 

• CWt8. 

I0,47A5I 

1,74,175 

1,17,‘120 
28,994 

rupeea. 
21,32,55,923 ! 
3.01.19.967 ! 
2,28,11,654 1 
.50,65,899 1 

rapeea. 

1,64,04,302 

23,39J)07 

UA4,7«3 

8,H9A84 

1,77,85,914 

j 27,15,53,433 



13.68 146 t 

*,08,88,726 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Statement showing the Annual Pnxluce of Five Alcrcs of Soil of Average Dcaerintion, 
the Assessment thereon, and the Average Market Value of that J’roduce, in an Oi-dinary 
Season, in tl*n Sholapoor Collectoratc. 


DESCRIl’TION 

op 

PRODUCE. 


Av(‘rag(‘ Annual 
Produce (»l 
Five AcieM of 
Ordinary 


Cotton.[Ml luauiidN’wciglit' 

Sugar..j(>n „ „ 

Peppi r, red (thil- 

he .. rw) 

Turmeric.'3‘* „ .. 

Bhooye mnog .] 10 „ „ 

Hiiree.Mo „ capacity 

Tour......li.*) „ ,, 

Joary.'iO „ 

ANce or Jur»a*»...‘ f)^ „ „ 

Wheat (Ut Nort)..'ll) 

Oram. IIVA „ „ 

Alotkre or Mutt., i „ * 

Tec) or Sesuiuuiii. 7^ „ 

Kara).) Jeel.| ’• .. 

Aloog. j 5 ^ „ 

Oorceil... I 7 t' 

Rico .*i0 „ * ,, 

Savch.10 .. , 

Deraudee .>10 „ ,, 

Wheat (‘ind sort; .'30 .. „ 


Oovcrijxneut | 
A^xphtttneiit on ' 
I*‘i\e Acres, 
lieion Kight 
\tiiUM per Acre. 


V I u pees 
and 

h annus. 


Avciagc 
Matkt t V rt)iic 
Jor Five Acres 
to the 
Oiiltit.'Kor. 

n*. a. p. 

2 *. « 0 

210 f (» 

90 0 0 
lO.’i 0 0 

2 h 0 0 
20 0 0 
30 0 0 
32 o 0 
H U 
0 0 
:u 0 0 
<; <1 0 
30 0 0 
12 J' « 

12 0 n 
17 0 0 
II 0 
0 0 
0 ti 
» 0 


14 

2.I 


4i 


30 


OBSERVATIONS OR REMARKS, 


Each nuiuTid of lorty scer-*, each seer of 
Sfvetity-ei^itUnnfpBoy’s rupees, and extra 
ussesHtuent is itiiposed on Raglmyiit iatid in 
,soine of the diHtin th. .it fuo rii) eo per acre ; 
^ 11 ) others on tlic well, nccoidiug to capability 
with regard to the KuppU of water. 

UulcuUting three.(ittlis of tie* ixpeimes of 
cultivation, it liaveH two.fttihs, tioni which 
the ryot haa to pay his diu« to Koverniutu! 


(iiowu with Bnjrd*' 


I .Seldom grown ulom* 


Statect.nt sliowing the Extent of the Cotton C.iltiv.ation in tin- Sholapoor ('olluctorate, 
for the Vears underinentioiied, it'' Proportion to tlie other Cultivation, its Asscssuicnl, 
and its A.ei'agc Produce from a given (iuantity of I.and. 


eo 

f£ 

at 


C5u> 


g 

. 

• 3. 


I 

1 

C.5 ' 

^ I 


<u 

e.S 

'? a 


Rate of 
A^si sHinent 
per Xen¬ 
on J,atidrt ru)> 
livated with 
I Cottuii. 


R.ttc of I 

A'H«ie»>.inent i 
pi r Acie ; 
III l.and'^ ciiU' 
ti\attli VIiih 
Uiihi r Produce 
I than (’olton. I 


’■ a 


£ g 

ft * <0 


I , 


S •» 

Z Qi* ? 

£ © 4’^ 

I 3i H 


33 

G 


1 *• I » ' *f 

;; 5 s ! s 

! fi ' if 




S.34-35 J Vr..!?, 


1H37-3h! 
1 h:ik-.39[ 

)H40>.|){ 

1H4I.42! 

lKtf.23, 

IK 43 -. 44 I 

1344- I.XI 

1345- 4d| 


I 


G. 12Vi(i 
(j.'ir.Gii'i 
7.VMM»1 

H. 'U 17 


070 2.710 
CtIO 2tM»2i 
iK.’i 21i,H4l 

r;o.x .1*114'> .. 

714 .‘iH.OOl I0.>(l,.'i02| 
CH3 i.Wl;) J2,.V2.IH9! 
77K 40,454 13,IM,471; 
709 0H,i3d i:i,30.ori» 
300 ! ^,007 13,14.114 
90] 75,430 1.M0.34H. 
901! 51,410 10,02 5M1 




ly 


< . 

li. 


S ’ C o = £ 

fi / — - c . 

a it 




= 3 

c i 

• V* 

1 ® 

cl 

«• — 

s ^ 

t 3/ 

' B 

t W 

is 

C 3 

u *•* 

. y ^ 

if — 

“0 


' < 

•Sa 

T I 

. ? V 

*. 0 

4* T 
ti £ 

i <B 

B 

0 

1 i. 

e M 

■5 

j M 


14. 

! 15 

If.. 


5J SB _ W , 

it ‘■'tt - 4»so* 




= *2-| J 


, I. 


rs. u. p. 


1,82.5 12 li 


35B 13 0 
17.124 15 7 
20.081 2*H 
2(1.005 4 
0,210 13 


(I 


.525 0 
400 0 
1,.517 5 
2,H24 12 


Norn.—^The rates quoted in colntuns 6 to 11 are those introduced info^the coUectorate hy them^w revenue survey 
and asacBsmeifi, which war ccniTueuced Hi 18 . 18 - 39, ^nd cnncle.dcd in iu44- • 45 , previous to that period the rates on 
land varied from eight annas to two rupeO'i |>cr heega, hut it i.t dilRcuH to say what the rates really were. There if* 
ao difTercnce at the assessment of lands flrruwn with lotton or other produce. The rates throughout the aillah are 
fixed according to the (|uality of the soil t but the very inferior noils will not produce cotton, and are never sown 
with iv « 

Sholapoor Collector's Camp at Vennalla, 2Gth of February* 1447* 

c (Signed) G. COLKB, CoUector. 
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748 ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 

« 

STATEMENT showing the principal Grains; their AVerage Annual Produce of 100 Beegos 
of Land; Government Assessment on the same; and the Average Market Value to the 
Cultivator in the Collectorate of Surat. 


DESCRIPTION OP 
PRODDCE. 


Averagr 
Annual IVoduce 
of 100 Bvegas 
[of AvtTAgo Or¬ 
dinary. 


Kuppus..... 

Baire« and kutbol. 

Kuthol.. 

Joowaree and kutbol.. 

BbaC orriee» grown in kevaree 1 | 

land.3,500 i. 

After rice crop, rail kutbol, | > 

&c., produced.6I5J \ 

Bhat, or xice, in jeerart land .... I 

Kodra. ' 

Mutt.... 

Tonne.. 

Tull .f,...; 

Wheat and mustard.j 

Naglee.• 

Goovar.f... i 

fJrrud.I 

Gram and dwells...<.. 

Kuppua and lull.I 

Tull and tuour.... 

Tobacco.1 

Sugar cane . . 


nida. ara. 
.^.11 

971 0 
820 0 
898 0 


4,145 0 


1.500 0 I 

1.510 0 I 

697 0 
663 0 ; 

401 9 

730 0 i 

962 0 
9{«3 0 
584 0 < 

453 0 j 

427 0 1 

430 0 ] 

1,577 20 ! 

6,607 20 I 


Average 

Goremment {Market Value t 
Aaaeaautent on j the 

100 Bcegaa. j Cultivators. 


r». 

a. 

P- 

r«. a. 

P 

305 

6 

7 

U40 5 

4 

397 

5 

04 

022 H 

8 

20 H 

M 

9 

407 4 

0 

315 

9 

10 

540 3 

8 


250 

0 

0 

r.62 

8 

0 

258 

12 

0 

424 

0 

4 

350 

(1 

0 

1 418 

8 

0 

251 

15 

7 

! 490 

U 

0 

282 

3 

C 

! 512 

3 

6 

2 K2 

0 

8 

1 806 

I 

0 

2:i5 

1.5 

0 

1 3IW 

H 

0 

3r*o 

0 

0 

662 

H 

0 

2.32 

1.3 

9 

! 375 

0 

0 

331 

4 

0 

J 370 

0 

0 

331 

4 

0 

409 

6 

0 

327 

13 

4 

574 

2 

H 

544 

10 

A 

; 2,417 

8 

u 

706 

6 

9 

1 7,292 

5 

4 


OBSERVATIONS. 

'reduced in gorat land. 

Ditto, in keearoe land. 

Ditto, ill jeerart land 
Ditto, in gorat land 


Ditto, in gorat guhban land. 
Ditto, III kooditer bagct, or land 
irrigated by means of wells. 


Note.<.-A 11 the other crops or produce on which no observation la made can be produced in any soil. 


The cost of production of cotton to the ryots is estimated as foll6ws, supposing thir¬ 
teen beegas of average zeraet land will produce one Surat candy of clean cotton, or 
784 lbs. 

* Rs. a. p. 


Average government assessment on thirteen beegas of land. 89 0 0 

Ploughing before sowing .. 0 8 0 

Cotton seeds or kiippus, one maund and twenty-five seers . 0 12 0 

Hire for sowing ditto . 3 4 0 

Hire for plougbing, called kulpee . 3 4 0, 

Weeding ....... (>8 0 

Gathering the cotton. 7 0 0 

Digging out the toots after the gathering.•.. 3 4 0 


Rupees. 69 8 0 

Should the above land be cultivated, as is generally the case by the ryots, by means 
of his own bullocks, and the ground being weeded, and the cotton picked by the members 
of his family, of course the profits on the pi'oducc are much greater. 

Allowing that thirteen beegas of land would yield about sixty-six inaunds of kuppus, 
which can be sold for eigbty-one rupees four annas, after deducting the foregoing amount 
of expense, sixty-nine rupees eight annas, there remains a nett profit of eleven rupees 
twelve annas to the cultivator. 

The price paid by merchants, and' the charge incurred by them for the sixty-six 
maunds of kuppus, the produce of thirteen beegas, are estimated as follows:— 


Value paid for the kuppiis .*. 

Hire for separating seed from cotton. 

Screwing, including ginning, pu&, ropes, binding, carl hire, dnlals. brokerage, &c. 


Rs. a. p. 
81 4 0 

10 0 0 
5 4 0 


Deducting price of kuppusca or cotton seed 


96 8 0 
17 8 0 


w. Leaving a'nett sum of...rupees 79 0 0 

as the expense incurred by mercluuits for one candy of clean cotton, ready to be shipped on board 
the boat.. 
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“ There are seventeen places enumerated below, where screws are fixed, and tcmporafy 
sheds erected for cleaning cotton ; but the chief places where sales of cotton take place 
are the city of Surat and town of Randier. 


1. Oolapor. 

2. Handier. 

3. Niiiulroce. 

4. Morllian. 
!>. Ueliarim. 
<i. Kudrania. 


7. Kulargam. 

8. Burraclia. 
f>. Sunnia. 

10. Piirout. 

11. Pamliiviu. 
J2. Kkicfa. 


].*). Kupletha. 

14. Siirblion. 
l.'j. Uardoleo. 
l(i. Han.sai»or. 

17. City of Surat. 


“ Tlie parties wlio establisl> ‘ stars,' oj warehouses, generally purchase cotton from the 
lyols just as it is picked ; they then separate the seeds by means of churkas, and sell it 
‘to the cotton brokers, who purehaje for the incrchunts. The enhancement in the price 
is not considered to be very great during the transfer, probably not more than two or 
three rupees a candy. 

“ In reply to your second letter, dated ‘2.3rd ultimo, on the same subject, I have the 
honour to state that I cannot suggest any mode of cheapening the production of cotton in 
thi-i di.strict; ilie latist obvious plan would he by a reduction in the assessment of th’e 
land cultivated for cotton ; hut this I am not prepared to recommend, as 1 do not con¬ 
sider the rales too high on the land in which it is generally prodSced; this description 
of land, when not cultivated with cotton, pays readily the assessment from the giain it 
produces; and it should be borne in mind that a great reduction has already been made 
in the rate of assessment per hoega on land generally throughout this zilhili, and that the 
cultivators have been relieved fiom many heavy payments on account of veeras and other 


cesses. 


“ I am informed that the cotton generally would produce a higher price in Bombay 
and tlie English m-srhet, and the cultivators would consequently receive greater remu¬ 
neration, were it not that they deteriorate its quality in many ways to add to its weight, 
such as exposing it tq the niglit-dcw, which injures its colour; and tlie other modes 
adopted by them for this purpose render it expensive and difficujt to clean. If the 
cotton crop could be purchased by nicrcliants or their ageirts while standing, and 
picked and the seed separated under careful superintendence, the best results might be 
aniu ipa'cd. 

1 may add, that a change in the seed used would probably lead to an improvement 
i« the produce ; but this point has already, I do not doubt, come under the consideration 
of ihe committee.' —Report on Indian Cotton. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

WlSCiiLLANEOUS STATISTICS OF THE PutlDWCTS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS OF 

COTTON WOOL. 

It is remarkable that Ilindoostan was, for centuries previous to other 
countries, the region which we find celebrated for both the growth and manu¬ 
facture of cotton. Herodotus alludes to woven cloth made of cotton wool, con¬ 
stituting the vestments worn by the Hindoos; and, from being generally worn, 
its growth and manufacture was proliably commqp for many centuries before 
the time of Herodotus, who wrote about 445 years before the Christi an era. In 
the “ Peryplus of the Erythreat! Sea” (JWiplus marts Erythrea), written by 
Arrian, we have an account of a t/ade in Indian calicoes; and both Strabo and 
Pliny also allude to those cotton fabrics, and to their having extended tdT^ersia 
and Upper Egypt. Arrian navigated and traded in the Indian seas. 
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. While cotton manufactures flourished for 'so many ages in Hindoostan, it is 
remarkable that neither cotton wool was cultivated nor manufactured into cloth 
in China until about the thirteenth century; and that its manufacture in Europe 
and America has been comparatively of very recent date. 

From the meagre accounts we possess of the early manufactures of Great 
Britain, the period at which cotton wool >j.ws first importoJ is uncertain. The 
first importations were from the Lcvftnt. 

Anderson enumerates several statutes, (kc., respecting wool; and woollen 
fabrics, &c., in the reign of Edward III.; and referring to the stipulations made 
by that prince, udth regard to the trading towns of Scotland, in ISo?, Glasgow is 
not named, while Lanark and Peebles are considered important jilaces. Tlie 
society of merchants of Saint Thomas a Bccket were, about the year 13G0, 
exporters of considerable quantities of English-made woollen cloths. Coarse 
woollens for domesfic wear appear to have been woven in England for centuries 
previous to this period. For Judge Hale (Primitive Origin of Mankind) says, 
speaking of ancient guilds, “ that they were erected in England for the woollen 
manufactures, as at Lincoln, York, Oxford, &c.; that in the times of Henry TI. 
and Richard I. this kingdom greatly flourished in that art; that by the trouble¬ 
some wars ill the times of John, Henry III., Edward I., and Edward II., this 
manufacture was wholly lost, and all our trade ran out in wools, woolfcls, and 
leather; that by tjie wise and peaceable times of Kdw'ard i’ll., he regained that 
art hither again after 100 years discontinuance. Scotland confined its trade for 
a very long period to its boroughs,” 

Spanish wool was used early in making English broad cloth. The Weavers' 
Company obtained their charter, without date, from Henry II., supposed to be 
in 1172 ; they existed, however, as a company in his grandfather’s time, 
Henry I., who, according to Stow, gave them a monopoly, but it was stipulateil, 
“ that if any cloth w’cre found to be made of Sjianish wool mixed with English 
wool, the Mayor of London .should sec it burnt.” In 1197, the dimensions of 
English broad cloth was fixed by statute; and vve find almost in every succeed¬ 
ing reign, laws for regulating the w’ool trade and the woollen manufactures. 
By the last statute of the reign of Edw’ard III., Irish woollen cloth, called 
“ frise,” is declared of great antiquity; and this cloth is exempted from the 
length and breadth required for other cloths by the statute. About 1390, 
Kendal and Westmoreland cloths, called “cogg-ware,” are mentioned in a 
statute; and in another, the following year, the plain cloths of Somerset, 
Dorset;. Bristol, and Gloucester, are mentioned. Guildford cloths are soon after 
noticed. .Glasgow’ is first, in 1430, mentioned as k place “ where commerce was 
begun and, in l.'idO, a law was passed in Scotland for regulating woollen 
man]j.factures. Henry til., for a fine of ten tnarks, gave a charter to Liverpool, 
then^a small fishing village, in 1229. It was long after before it became a port 
of any importance. 
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Although woven manufactures of sheep’s wool became early important, those 
of cotton wool arc of recent origin in Great Britain and in the North of Ireland, 
yet, ill 1011, Mr. liCwis Huberts says, in his “Map of Commerce,”—“The 
town of Manchester Iiuys the linen-yarn of the Irish in great quantities, and 
weaving it, returns the same again to Ireland to sell. Neither does her industry 
icst here, for they I)*>y cotton wool ,iii London, that comes from Cyprus, and 
Suiyrim, and work the same into fustians, termillions, dimities, kc., which they 

^ t 

return again to London, wlicrc they arc sold, and from thence, not seldom, 
arc sent into such foreign ports,whore the first materials maybe more easily had 
lor llicir manufactures.” This jiassagc is curious, and wc may presume that the 
cotton manufactures of Manchester began during the last years of the sixteenth, 
.ir very early in the seventeenth century, thougli their great dejvelopmcnt can only 
l)c dated from the year 1 / /d. 

Tiie Manchester cotton and cotton velvets which arc* at first mentioned 
were, however, woollen imitations of those cotton goods, \vluch were imported 
from abroad. 

i\lr. Munn, in 1624, gives an account of cottons being imported; tlie East 
India Company importing, at an average, 50,000 piccc.s per annum; but our 
official accounts <irc for a long period deficient; and the ra])id extension and 
chief production of the various manufactures of cotton, in Lancashire, Lanark¬ 
shire, and even in life North of Ireland, and also in the Ncwhjngland States and 
Switzerland, csmstitutc the most extraordinary branch oT indu-stry whicli the 
world atfords. I’rauco, flerniany, and Belgium followed next in the order of 
cotton manufacturing countries. Austria has also considerable fabrics. Cata- 
Ifliiia manufactures some, and by contraoand, tke iafclt/ valve of jirohibition, 
imports abundant cotton fabrics into Sjiain. Russia has estahlislicd .several 
lactnric.s, under a pernicious system. Attemjits to manufacture cotton have 
been making in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Naples, and Bortugal. 

A great question for the con.sidcr.''.liou of the people of these kingdoms, is 
involved in an inquiry, of almost vital#imj)ortiince to the employment and 
sustenance of, not only the greatest mass of the manufacturing population, but 
to the commerce of the empire; viz.., the sources from uihich the necessarn 
•juantitics of the raw material is to he hereafter obtained. 

'I'he greatest producing country of cotton wool, the United States of America, 
has become also a great manufacturing country (see our Report, Part XV., 
on the United States, for full details of cotton crops and of the cotton manu¬ 
factures of the United States). And, we must in our inquiry and concj[usions 
bear in mind, that all the abbve-named countries are now become competitors 
in the markets of the world for the raw material of cotton wool: the quantity of 
which produced in the southern climate of Europe, the, two Sicilies, and Soain, 
need merely be mentioned as being of utter insignificance. America, Asiuj^and 
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Africa, are the countries upon which we must depend. Many parts of South 
America, and of the West India Islands, are admirably adapted by soil and 
climate for its cultivation. But with the exception of the Spanish West Indies,' 
and parts of Brazil, the want of sufficient labour constitutes the great drawback 
on both abundant and cheap production. In Cuba and Porto Rico, sugar 
cultivation is more profitable than cottorif In Brazil, even with slave-labour, 
agriculture energy is wanting. * ^ , 

The extensive fertile regions of the British empire, alone, might supply, 
not only the United Kingdom, but all the world, with cotton wool. The want 
of labour, and the consequent high cost of production in the British West Indies, 
constitutes the impediment; certainly not the cliinate, nor the soil. Guiana 
has probably as grq^t an area of soil, genial to the growth of qotton wool, as the 
extent now under cultivation in the United States. But the labourers arc 
wanting. 

Africa, otherwise undoubtedly genial to the cultivation of cotton, is in too 
hopeless a state of barbarism to yield a supply ; at least, not at an early period. 
Egypt has for some time exported cotton; but even under a compulsory system, 
the cultivation of cotton in Egypt will for a long period be conij^aratively limited.* 
With respect to Asia, the Celestial Empire demands a hirge supply from 
India, or other countries. Cochin China, Siam, and Borneo, are in too rude a 
condition to grow it in large quantities; although in the two former some is 
grown; and the soil and climate of the latter is admirably adapted for the 
growth of cotton. Asia Minor yields consideralde quantities of cotton in the 
districts of Kassariah and Anapa, part of which is sent for shipment to Smyrna: 
and Cyprus still yields and exports small quantities of cotton. The Dutch East 
Indies yield some, and might yield much. Under Spain little productive industry 
can be hoped for in the Philippines, and the growth of cotton wool in those 
large and naturally fertile islands is trifling in quantity. Borneo, if we 
administer with judgment at Labuan, may in time yield a considcraljle supply 
of cotton. The south-eastern partf of New Holland appear to be well adapted 
by climate and soil to yield excellent cotton in abundance,-^ut there are no 
labourers in the field ; it may be said, no inhabitants. Malacca may also pro¬ 
duce some. 

It becomes, therefore, almost a policy of necessity to direct our views and 


^ The Growth of Cotton in Egypt lias been stated as follows 


Y B 4 R 8. 


I83S~34. 

1834— 35. 

1835— 36. 
1836 17. 
1837-38. 
t83H-vv39. 


• I 

Quantity. j YEARS ' Quantity. 

*»*lf«* ^ f i bara. ' 

30,()45 * 1830-40 . 78,500 

98,048 -1840—41.1 74,000 

115,900 .1841—4*^. j 95,000 

175,000 |1843— 4.f. . 138,000 

80,000 1843—44.......... I 150,000) Mti> 

_y »??2. 11844—45 . .J _17^000 } natea. 
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our labours chiefly to British India for a supply of the article which, to the 
United Kingdom, is the most important, next to that of food ; which, in fact, 
liiorc than any other article, has enabled a great portion of the people to pay for 
food. 

nie early accounts of the imports of raw cotton wool are very meagre. 
From the quantity o# 1,{>76,.‘550 lbs. i being imported, in 1697 ; and not more 
th.an 1,658,365 lbs., 111,1745; and only .'5,870,392 lbs., in 1764; and only 
.'i 198,778 lbs., in 1781; the slow progress of the manufacture, until the jenny, 
mule, and spinning-frame came Mito full ojieration, is apparent. 

The following tables are given, the first by Mr. Baines, the second by 
Malachy Postlethwaite (Commercial Dictionary), and the third from both and 
Irom official returns. Tlte tables which follow are all condensed from official* 
slatcnicnts:— 




Taiile 1. 



K A n s. 

Itavv (Wttiin Iiii- 
1 portt^tl. 

ilificial Vaino of* 

; Dntiab (’ottou ; Y liS A R S. 

<(io(Kls Bxporuul ! 

1 

.Haw Cnttun Im¬ 
ported. 

'(ffliefal Value of 
Rriuali Cotton 
(voodaBxportod. 



£ 

\hn. 

1 X 

I3..V24 
' 20,700 

45,080 

200.354 



1741. 




1 ,17.*>J. 


17211.. 

% 1.072,HO.b 

1 ■(>,■.!(><> ll7A'<. 

3,H70;3B2 


Taiilk II. 


YEARS. C.iltoii Iroporled. j Cotton Exported. 


Hilt. 

i:j , . 1IJ,S70 

41....!!!!.!!.!. l,KHa,K7:i IH2,7<*3 

.. 7J 172 IjBBl 

l(i. . .*.V . . . !...!.!. 73,2;M 

.. 2.224.H«B , 2.I{P),»3| 

ir .!!' *!.. i ain,7i7 

||, ’. ).J>98,3fW ' ,W0,‘)P8 


KARLY IMPORTS OF AMERICAN COTTON FROM AMERICA INTO ENGLAND. 

Cotton is said to be indigenous in the*Lowcr Mississippian regions, and it 
is said to have been used extensively in the western parts of South America, as 
a material for clothing, before the discovery of those regions by Europeans. Our 
first accounts of it, as a staple article of commerce, is in St. Domingo, before 1726; 
and in Surinam, before 1733. We find that “cotton patches” were common in 
Carolina about the end of the seventeenth century; and that there were exported 
from Jamaica 2000 bags of cotton in 1753 ; and, in 1768, to the United King¬ 
dom, 2211 bags, 442,200 lbs., and to North America,*252 bags. . 

The first import of cottonwool, the produce of the United States of 
A.merica, was at Liverpool, on the 20th of January, 1785, of one bag from 
Charleston ; February 17th, New Yofk, one bag; July 21«t, Philadelphia, t^e 
>ags; November I7th, Philadelphia, nine bags. Total, fourteen bags. 

VOL. IV. 5 D 
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* . 1786.—May 4th, from Charleston, two bags; June 21st, Charleston, four 
bags. Total, six bags. 


Table III.—Account of the Imports and Exports of Cotton Wool, into and from Great 

Britain, since 1697. 


TEARS. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

.YEARS. 

|« Imports. 

Export*. 

1C07.. 

IbH. 

1,97(>.359 

Ib*.' 

1780. 

1700. 

lb*. 

. 1 3r,!i7S.02.1 

lb*. 

297,837 

1730. 

1,545,472 


.1 31,447,60.5 

841,154 

1741.. 

l,(MA,031 


1791. 

.1 28,706,675 

363,442 

1751.. 

2,97fi.GI0 


1792. 

., 34,007.4!»7 

1,485,465 

17W. 

3.870,392 

5,198,778 


1793. *. . 

. • 10,040 920 

1,171,560 

JTHI. 

96,788 


21,33n,.567 

1,340.950 
1,193,717 
694,962 
6O9.OSM 
601,139 





»,735,GG3 

11.482.083 

lR.40n..184 





201.845 

407.4!»0 


.. 23i354'37il 

1789. 

iiiis. 

si'hho'oii 

178G....,. 

19.I7:>.020 

4 23.250,2ti8 
20,4(>7,4*Wi 

323.132 
].07.1,381 


.' 43,370,278 

M4.67I 

1787. ... 


. 54VI10,732 

1 4,4lr>,ei0 

178S. 




Account of Imjorts into and Exports of Cotton Wool, &c., from Great Britaln- 

{cmitiniied,) 


TEARS. 

Quantity of Cotton 
Wool imported. 

Official. 

Quantity of Go 
Wool takoii f 
coniumptiiB 

Value of Cotton Manufactures Exported! 

Oflicial. ! Ueal or declared. 

1801 . 

lbs. 

56,004,305 

X 

1,860,872 

lbs. 

51,203,433 

X « 

7,050,809 


1802. 

60,345,000 

3,730,180 

56,61.5,120 

7,624,50.5 


1803. 

53,812,284 

1,561,053 

62,251.2.31 

7,081,441 


1804. 

61,867,329 

.503,171 

61,.36 (,158 

8,?J(>,77» 


1805. 

59,686,406 

804,243 

58.87^1 

0..534,4i;.5 


1806. 

58,176,283 • 

651,867 

57,524,416 

10,489,010 


1807. 

74.925,306 

2,176,283 

72,748,363 

]0,309,7(>5 


1808. 

43,605,962 

1,644,867 

41,961.11.5 

12,986,090 


1809. 

92,812,282 

4,.3:>l,105 

88,461,177 

10,41.5.960 


1810. 

132,488,9.35 

8,787,109 

123,701,826 

18,9.51,994 


1811. 

91.576,5.35 

1.266,667 

00,3(H>.(i6H 

12,013,140 


181*. 

6.3.025,936 

1,440,912 

61,28.5,024 

50,966,000 

1G,.517.60O 


1813.. 

50,966,000 

Herord* destroyed by Are. * 

1814. 

60,060,239 

6.282,437 

83,777.802 

17,65.5,378 

20,033,132 

1815. 

99,304t.343 

6,760,392 

92,.525,951 

22,289.645 

20,620,956 

1816. 

93,920,0.S.5 

7,105,034 

86,815,021 

17,564,461 

1.5,.577,392 

18)7. 

124,912,968 

8,155.442 

116,7.57,526 

21,2.59,221 

IK,01*.sol 

1818. 

177,282,158 

t5,ir>9,453 

162,122,705 

22,.580,130 

18.767,517 

1619. 

149,739,820 

1 (•.622,960 

133,116.8.51 

18,282.202 

]4,€99.912 

18*0. 

151,672,6.55 

0,024,038 

1.52,829,633 

22.631.079 

16,516,748 

1821. 

132,636,620 

14,580,497 

137.401,.540 

23,641,615 

lb,UyS,7H7 

I7,*is,7*s 

1822. 

142,837,628 

18,267.776 

143,428,127 

26,911,043 

1823. 

191,402,503 

9,318,402 

186,311,070 

141,038,743 

26,.544,770 

ir.,326.604 

1824. 

140,330,122 

13,29!),505 
18.004,953 ^ 

30,155,901 

18,452,087 

1825.. 

228.005,291 

*0*,.'>46,Sfl'l 

29,49.5,281 

18,359,5^ 

1826. 

177.607.401 

24,474,920 

162.889,012 

2.5,194.270 

14,0'|S,3S9 

1827. 

272,448,909 

1k,iS4,I70 

249 804,396 

33,183,898 

I7,<I37,I6S 

1828. 

227.700,642 

17,396,776 

208,9<7,741 

33,407,417 

17.244,417 

1829 . 

222.767,411 

30,289,115 

201,097,037 

37,269.432 

17,535,006 

1830. 

263,961,452 

8..534.070 

2(i9,6i6,640 

41,0.50,!H)9 

19,428,664 

1831. 

889,674,8S3 

22,306,555 

273,349,653 

30,357,075 

17,*57,*M 

183*. 

286.832,525 

16,027,IhlO. 

259,412,463 

43,786,255 

17,39S,8ua 

1833. 

303,656.837 

17,36.3,682 

203,682,970 

49.337,210 

IH,4W.40A 

1834. 

SSfi, 979,4*5 

24,461,06.3 

308,003,401 

51,069,140 

20,513,685 

1835 . 

.363,702,963 

32,779,734 

333;043,4(K 

52,3.33,278 

22,128,304 

18,10. 

406,959,057 

31,739,763 

863,684,232 

58,378,442 

2>l,0:12,068 

<837. 

407,28(1,183 

39,722,031 

362,445.035 

51,130,290 

20,.597,123 

1838.. 

507,850,577 

30,644,469 

455,036,7.55 

61,812,528 

21,147,726 

18.19. 

389,.396,559 

38,738,236 

35i,000,277 

67.917,021 

24,550,376 

1840.... 

892,488,010 

•38,673.220 

87,673,395 

528.142,743 

73,152.251 

24,668,618 

1841.... 

487,092,355 

437,093.631 

09,7»S,I3I 

28,499,478 

1842........ 

S3I.750.QS0 

45,251,302 

4;3,97<i,40l) 

68,684,891 

21,674.598 

1843.1. 

673,103,116 

39,610,979. 

47,222.54r 

S31,30:i,I05 

82,189.699 

*3,447.071 

1844. 

446,ai1,:i04 

ss4,i9e,eo* 

91,039,574 

26.805.348 

1845. 

722,080,000 

43,116,384 

tf?»,«6a,ei6 

92,810,346 

26,118,593 

1846. 

18«. 

my.'.. 

1840. 

467,748,068 

68,930,704 
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Cotton Wool Imported into the United Kingdom from the following Places during the 

Years 1841 to 1847, inclusive. 

C O VI N T K I K S. \ 1X41 |g4r, | 1X47 


From— 

lb*. 


Ibr.. I 

‘ lbs. 


United State* of America. 

.1.'i8.240.96-l 

414.030,771# 

«574.738,d40 

517,418.022 

040,6,50,412 

Brazil. 

16.67],a4B 

J.^444,M4H 

18,675,143 

; 21.084.744 

4(11.57.633 

Turkey, Syiio, and Egypt. 

M,434,57? 

4,453,miO 

8.r,7ii,i(i;i 

' 5,.'i82,sf0 

11,544,58(1 

Other foreign countriea.,.. 

5,5-45,93b 

4,454,481 

4,U44,K75 

' 11,874,.53.3 

3,K7l,«(f6 

Total foreign. 

.■tMH.fl'js.Kaa; 

437,%l,77« 

' C«6,0OH,57K 

.5.5.5,160.5110 1 

1 fI64.404,1.3l 

Eaat India and Mauritiu*,' 

the growth of....... 

„ Fowigi. 

lt7,36H,3l4 

11>,H4I| 

04,072.141 

lOH 

ri:>,507..'i«r 

J 12.164 

88.6:<'>.60K 

l«18 

5H,437,12(> 

West Indies, growth of... 

418,*'“^ 

310,55; 

22l,f>.-.0 

1,417.8(1 

Forcitsii.... 
Other Britiali posaeasiuns, 

1.441,064 

, 1 

344,04 

0l't,K»7 

1 

1,185.538 

growth of.. 1 

„ Foreign.... 

JI.KSO 
' 4«.4y7, 

241,674 

442 

1 403.-114 

} I0.H5.1 

3.418 

577 

341’ 

Total British posaessiouN' 

' »;i.S!KI.533] 

93,7SH.3()M 

, 117.181.438 

C)0,.3.50,7'.I5 1 

.',*i,K5rt..55M 

Total all countriee.' 

4»7.''03,3.'i.'., 

531.750,086 

, 673.103,110 

CMo.iii.ani ' 

744.(J.57.080 


Numbeu of Bags and Bales of Cotton Imported, Exported, takei) for ('onsumption, and 
the Stock on Il&ud in Loudon, Liverpool, and Glasgow, each Year, from 1830 to 1847, 
both inclusive. 


YEARS. 


Imported. 


Exported, 

&c. 


Takeu for | Stock 
ICoiiidimption. in I.<mdon, 
aiid a(-< I the 1st of 
I atroyed by I January in 
Eire. ' each Year. 


i Stock I Stock 
in Lirtrpool, in Ulaagow, 
' the iHt of the Ut of 
- January in January m 
I each Vear. ' each Year. 


I Tol»l Stnek 
• on the Ut^ 
jot January iu 
each Year. 




b«g8. 

bapv. 

bag.. 

bag.. 

baga. 

b» 

1A30. 


8.5,800 

805,450 

77,070 

20.'l,450 

8,062 

489,384 

1831. 

001,764 

R0,(i00 

xni, 20 .'i 

42.H.52 

?36,i00 

21,468 

342,220 

183-i.. 

002,240 

05,100 

X3x,4:»4 

37,381 

214,3;»0 

26.57 

476.306 

I8:i3. 


70,066 

877^80 

.34,104 

107,060 

) 3,0.58 

245,140 

18.34. 


90.805 

888,480 

35.213 

18(»,780 

9.127 

215.150 

1H3.5.. 

.080,3(19 

107.240 

037,016 

46,20(i 

145,311 

13.053 


1836.. 

.lf#1.744 

100.853 

I,(h3aii04 

24,470 

1 1X1,70(1 

20,843 

230,013 

1837. 

,163.839 

148,535 

«* ,061,031 

60,840 

' 4V1..5{J(I 

23.500 

489.(810 

1838. 

,44'*.064 

104,370 

,405 116 

61,150 

1 170.8'>,l 

41,370 

250,373 

18.39. 

,!0B..550 

15" ,6.50 

1143,511 

40,450 

1 2l8,.t40 

2(i,3(K) 

321,099 

1840. 

,f«00,34.i 

126.045 

.271.749 

.11,040 

206,040 

27,790 

26.5,479 

1841. 

,3».l f^5‘» 

117,.330 

,118,713 

50,600 

, 366,110 

27,248 

464»048 

1842. 

,384,804 

141,457 

,221 0113 

68.440 

429,830 

40,10(1 

538,468 

1843. 

,556.084 

121.410 

.•357 ,(iti2 

74.570 

456,600 

30.231 

561,401 

1844.. 

,470,331 

].14.Kg4 

1427,482 

84,160 

6.5J.!H)0 

4i;,«92 

785.955 

1845.. 

855,060 

120,505 

,577,617 

01,775 

740,580 

61,647 

002.982 

1846. 

,243,7(81 ! 

101,216 

.561,434 

00,060 

885.480 

81,990 

1,060,430 

1847.. 

.334,700 ' 

22l,K(Mt 

.1(U.800 

67.t»85 

4»X.!(70 1 

41.703 

di8.i;;»8 
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^Statement showing the Quantity of Cotton Wool Exported to the undermentioned Ports 
from London, Liverpool, and Hull, in the Years 1842 to 1847. 


exported. 

(Ml 

1842 

1843 

1X14 

184.5 

1840 

'Jo- 

\ • Ibe. • 

lb*. 

, ib.. 

Ibb. 

lbs 

IbN. 

AIm»... 

AmHtertlaitt. 


SM.MH 

47V’f.(» 

247.29(» 

501,(00 

39,900 

0t81.950 

ARona. i 


. 1(>(|,()(>I 

77,280 

85,45(> 

030,2.5(1 

Aalbnrf;. 

f •. 


' 1.709 

13,440 


1,344 

Antwerp... 

(1,720 


.. 


33,390 


Bremen. 

21,302 

2.037 

230.048 



1,02.5,307 

Belgium. 

Iv'l2>».22'l 

«.ri 

2,(>00,147 

1,880,020 

4,8«7,344 

4.024.(>31 

BA)ebRleur... 



•• 

.. 


330 > 

Boirutt. 



•• 



2h3,300 

Bergo. 



93,072 


01,392 




. . 

120.5I2 

• • 

7,280 

:>,H21 

CharUliann.. 





283, >84 

.531,700 

<<'hina... 

('liri'-tiiieAtadt. 

('fuiiAtadt.. . 


70.702 

18*1.000 

40,250 

.5.824 

207,3(^(» 

00.04# 

305,020 


l,207.3Jl 

,3,427.872 

3,187.711 

2.:>2I,W,H 

5,829.184 

i linoti.iiiia... 

2'M»72 

102.731 

10,320 

135,032 

J2H,H(K) 

343,727 

('(iiiHt.ifitiiiople. 

li'i.ri'U! 

r^Jl,7'X> 


37,2“(; 

• 


iaipt-nbagcli. 

y.Hoo 

101,021 

.. 

1,314 

., 

r.iilir... 




l5..t(tM 

07,^00 


<>hI( .. 

(‘orutiua... 

,. 

•• 

:>, 188 

0,032 



Canttui. 


,, 




291,!)H4 

l»ott. 

'J.0H2,*PI2 

4,803,702 

1,318,704 

.501,108 

1.982,288 

3,027 ,M« 

Hant/jr... 

347,7sy 

81'',3.'>0 

202,050 

313/>01 

1,0.50,.520 

998.520 

Oramitieu. 

.. 


., 


1>roni. 

Diuiitlieim. 

tilieiii.... 



3.]r2o 

0-720 

1.008 


57.722 

7,020 

t '^ 






1,803,817 

501,220 

tvDtiieiibiirgb. 

37,’(.H 


(ii i,r>4(} 

I,.70.\004 

157,808 

llarre. 

K7,lHH 

510.013 

lh3,072 

l!)7.(>IW 

40,902 

123,983 

llambtirgU .... 

;i,20h,000 

12,100,104 

9,792,184 

11,393,312 

7,992.320 

14.4.53.792 

Jlarlinireii. 


,, 



288,7.57 

liong Koug. 



1,471.1.50 


70,272 • 

174,018 

Kniiioberg.... 


] 11.2(>2 

121.200 

;«i.7(i7 

51,290 

9,019 

Lativig... 

. 

• 

12.210 

2.0KH 

1 i,:{:i(> 

I,.5(I8 

072 


.3,510 

Leghn.is. 

I.2.W 


•• 

V,I20 

3,248 

11.7118 

Aliktanicli' . 

AI<irMi«ilIe*>..... 

l^nlta. 

) 0,080 

;; 

lV,312 

890 

1.4M 

Me.saini... 



» 

•• 

.. 

33.824 

Magudorc. 


3,248 



542,080 

3,.>15 


.. 


,, 

.. 

587,018 

New Uruuiswick. 

Oateiid. 

Odunsii. 

UJ.ONO 

711*830 

• * 

2.352 I 
20.580 

.. 

loa.$3G 


IVterHburg. 

(>,.'188,818 

9,33.5,205 

•l,!KiH,n 20 

0,124.128 

10,351,488 

8,329,115 

Pittea. 

Ro*ier(Uiu. 

C.5»r>,7<»2 

0,811.379 

ri.7«r),Kr>c 

3,300 

5,KKH,0(M 

K,498,781 

12.115,495 

Koatnok... 

<;,04H 

10.324 

.. 

I2,7(i8 

0,720 

7 HI8 

llipa. 

200,030 

1,353,(102 

4(;0,3I2 

.M 1,004 

419,328 

391.829 

KbHskboluk. .. 

108,340 

24IJHI 

5 i,:iv(» 

•. 

.19.200 

Stettin. 

351,004 

1, lit..584 

330,144 , 

. 

l8i,,«)7r, 

708,059 

029,008 

Stolpc. 

SwvUU-. 

Sbftiig Hae . 

StolpeniinUe... 


1,927 

11,312 

3(>,0()0 

4.480 

• 


SfniiHuiKl... 

Triesto. 

1.\3.*I2 

H8A,00H 

10,273,303 

1,8.59.908 

9,774 

2,003,083 

573.210 

6,(H:9.I30 

'I'atiaburc. 

33,488 

320,195 

10,088* 

22.100 

2,080 

192,.148 

'arel... 

,, 

I.OHO 

. 

59,288 

,, 

85,792 



192,480 


37,8781 

1 

51,714 

1,021.335 

C'luea.. 

8,004 



1^404 

Pdderw&Ila. 

. . 

'V lamar . 

3.‘>,H40 

iw ‘732 * 


sV.IMU j 


2,3.52 

Zwiill..,.. 



• 

1.908 < 

I9',H2I 

80,033 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


( 


MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO COTTON WOOL. 


With respect to India, the foregoing statements regarding the imports of. 
cotton wool may be considered sufficiently complete—if the consumption of 
cotton wool were not daily increasing in America and on the continent of Europe. 
The following summary statements and tables may therefore be instructive :— 
The Exports of Cotton grown ia the United States of North America. 


YEARS. 

Qiiftiitity. 

YEARS. 

1784. 

Ihs. 

•1,200 

•2,100 

•900 


1785. 


1786. 



•1(^350 

•58,350 

•126,300 

fJ2,I50 

189,.^16 


17M8.. 


1789. 

1811. ’! 


1812.(WAVt 

1791. 

1HI3.„ 

1792. 

138,328 

1814. „ 

1793. 

4S7.000 
l,6()l,700 
4C,276»300 
f6,life,729 
3,788,4>() 
9,360,003 
9,532,263 
17,789.803 


1704. 


iVqs. 

1817. 

17^... 

1818. 

1797. 


1708. 


17911... 

1821. 





180*2.. 

27,501.07.5 

41,10.%(i23 

38,118,041 

40,383,491 

lH‘i4. .. 

1803. 

1825.. 

1804. 

1826. 

180.5. 



Quantity. 


Mm 

37.41)1.282 
r>6.2ri.7»7 
i2,or>4.anfi 
f».V2lU.225 
1)3.874,201 
02.180.081 
2H.8(n/>44 
19,3t)i).011 
17.80(1,471) 
82.998.747 
81,747,110 
85,049,328 
92,471.178 
87.99/,045 
127.800,152 
124,893.405 
144475,095 
173,723.270 
142,8AU463 
176.4.39,907 
204435,415 


! YEARS. 

Qu&ntity. 

Il827. 

lbs. 

294,310,115 

|]888. 

210,390,463 

1829. 

204,847.186 

i)830... 

398,459,102 

11831. 

*70,979,7M 

*1832. 

322,215.122 

1833... 

,3!)7,780,020 

I8!)4.. 

4I34)2k,240 

1835. 

449,039,290 


469,666J«IO 

994,484,010 

448,97.9,960 

1837. 

I83H. 

1839. 

71H,»>9A60 

1840. 

539,531,850 

1841. 

655,579,420 

1842. 

384,112.017 

1843. 

817.233.44G 

1844. 

663,633.445 

1845 . 

540,011,724 

1846 . 

1847 . 

< 


* From 1784to 1790 ioclusive, the uunibor of baga exported wxa respectively H, 14, 0, 100, 389, 842. 81, which are 
afUmated ac weighing 159 Iba. each. 

t Some foreign cottens tnelnded. * 

I The bags from 1833 to«l844, iocluaire, are estimated to weigh 330 lbs. each. 


Number of Pounds of Sea-Island Cotton exported from the United States. 


YEARS. 


1805. 


iMiHl... 

. 

18117. 

1808... 

.. (Embangu) 





1812... 

.(W«r) 

1813. 




1816.. 


1816.. 


1817.. 


1818. 


1819. 



Quantity. 

YEARS. 1 

Quantity. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Ibi. 

1 

Ibfl. 


Iba. 

8,7H7,6!!9 

1820., 

•11,718,300 

1834. 

8.085,936 

6,096,082 


11,344,066 

SH3.5. 

7.752j3fl 

8,926,011 

949,051 

8,664,213 

8,604,078 

8,029.576 

4,367,806 



IH36. 


12,136.688 

9,525.722 

9.655,278 

.5,972,852 

1837. 

5,286,971 

7.286,340 

6,107,404 

8.779.669 


1H3B. 


IR.39. 

*1826.1 

IMO. 

1827.1 

15,140.798 

1841. 

*6,752,130 

4,134349 

il828.1 

11,288,419 

1842. 

•7,2.54,09!) 

2,520388 

;i820.} 

12,8334(07 

1*43. 

TAI9,a79 

8,449.951 

94)00.326 


8,147,16.5 

8,311,762 

IH44. 


:iK3i..o,...' 

IH4.5. 

9,385,219 

8,101.880 

.1832.7. 

8,743.373 

1846. 

•6,f)35.700 

*11,01.3,070 


11,142,987 

1847. 


! 1 




* * 1'he bags esUmated to weigh 330 lbs. each. 

The recognised distinctions of cotton on the continent of Europe, are as fol¬ 
low:—1. The North American ; 2. The West Indian; 3. The South American ; 
4. The East Indian; 5. The Levantine; C. The African ; 7. The Italian; 8. The 
Spanish. 

The relative value of the‘above cottons is as follows:—Sea-Island, Bourbon, 
Egyptian,, Maragnan, Bahia, and Pernambuco; Motril, from the kingdom of 
Grenada; Cayenne, Surinam, Demerara, and Berbice; Superior West Indian, 
New^rleans, Upland Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Inferior West Indian ; 
Lev^t—European and Asiatic Turkey; Italian, Madras, Surat, Bengal. 
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Growth and Consumption bf Cotton in the United States of America. 


y K A R s. 

Growth. 

Consumption. 

YEARS. 

Growth. 

I Cowamption 



1 bags. 


bag#. 

bags. 

30. 

970,815 

120,512 

lH38->39. 

1,360,532 

276,018 


1,038,848 

182,142 

1830-40. 

2,177,835 

201.270 

IH3I—3*. 

087.477 

173,800 

i 1840-41. 

1.634,945 

297,288 


1,070.438 

104,412 

1841 -42. 

l,f>13,574 

207,850 

)rt33-*a4.. 

l,‘i05,304 

106.413 

1842-^3.. 

2,378,8/5 

325.120 

JH34-3.S. 


210.8S8 ^ 

1843-44. 

2.0.30,400 

346,744 

1835-3(i- 

i,:m»,72^ 

236,733 

1844 -4£ 

2,394,503 

389,006 

422,597 

inao—37* 

1,422.030 

222.540 1 

1845—46. 

2.100,537 

1837-3H. 

.il,80I.l'V7 

24(VM>3. 1 

1846—47.. 

1,7«M79 

427.067 


Guowtii of Cotton in the United States of America. 


PARTICULARS 
OP GROWTH. 

1889- 3(1 i 

la30-31 ' 

18.11-.12 

1831-.13 1 

1 

1833-34 


1835—36 j 

1 

ih:»—37 

I837-3S 

1 

Mb.. 1 

bags, i 


bags. ! 

bag.. 

liaga. 

bag.. 

bags. 

bags. 

Vew Orleans. 

354,021 

426,485 

322,6.15 

403,440 ' 

454,7)9 

511,146 

474,717 

593,259 

711,58] 

MlMIMlppi.. 

.. 



1 


.. 

* 6,MH9 

7,755 

10,675 

Plurida. 

5,787 

1.1,1173 1 

22,651 

23.610 { 

.16.738 

.52,085 

79.762 

83,703 

106,171 

Alabama... 

'JVaa 

Georgia. 

102,684 

11.1,1X6 1 

125.921 

129,370 I 

149,978 

197,692 

H V3C715 

232,243 

30>J,iftl7 

253,117 

230,502 1 

276,137 

271,020 

258,655 

222,S70 

270,121 

262,071 

304,210 

South Carolina. 

188,871 

185,166 j 

173,872 

1814^80 

227..159 

2a{,160 

231,237 

196,377 

294,334 

North Carolina. 

36,862 

36,510 ! 

28,461 


( 33,220 

31,309 

32,057 

18,004 

23,710 

Virginia, &c . 

35,500 1 

33,H9S 1 

37.500 

J 1 

( 44,725 

33,170 

29,197 

28,618 

32,000 


Growth of Cotton in the United States of America— (continued). 


PARTICULARS 
OF GROWTH. 



1810-41 

1841—4Si 

1842—13 

IS43-44 

1IU,4-4S 

1845-46 

1846-47 


bag*. 

baga. 

bag*. 

baga. 

baga. 

baga. 

baga. 

bags. 

bags. 

Ni‘W Orleans. 

5flSSlBSipp«. 

Florida. 

568,562 

16,432 

75.177 

251,742 

946,905 

6,767 

136,257 

445,72.5 

29*2,693 i 

813.595 

1,085 

93,552 

320.701 

} 727,058 
114.416 
318.315 

1,060,246 

161,088 

481,711 

832,172 

115.362 
467,990 

029,120 

188,693 

517,186 

1,037,144 

111,184 

421,966 

27,008 

705,979 

127.832 

323,462 

8,317 

•Teaas..... 

Georgia. • 

>m,I12 

148.947 

232,271 

299,491 

25.5.r.97 

295..540 

194,911 

242,780 

South OaroUna.... j 

216.171 

313,194 

227,400 

Sfin.lfii 

351,658 

301,870 

426,361 

251,405 

350,200 

North Carolina.... 

11,136 

9,394 

7,865 

9.737 

9,039 

8,618 

12,487 

10,637 

6,061 

>trgiaia, Ac.1 

22,200 

26.9181 

21,8(H) 

21,013 

15.6:19 

15.600 

25,200 

16.282 

15,819 


Statement sliowing the Quantities of Cotton Woi>l, together with the Value thereof, 
exported from the United States to all Co,’intries, during the Years 1842 and 1843. 







1843 


C 0 U N T K 1 R S. 

Sea Island 
Cotton. 

Other Sorts, 

Value. 

Sea Island 
Cotton. 

;Otbcr Sorts, 

Value. 

United Ringdom, tIs.:— 

lbs. 

Hw. 

dollars. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

dollars. 

England.' 

5,528.898 

356,483.816 

28,7.58.071 

e-MrA-iT 

537,113,388 

37,954,674 

33,328,510 

Eoocland. 

m,m 

18,039AI4 

1,308,50.5 

438,886 

9,283,008 

Ireland. 


469,821 

3.53141 


2.691,199 

17A589 

Belgium 


8,227,699 

637.059 


IM43,766 

944416 

France on the Atlantic. ■ 

1,MS,401 

143,727,783 

12.542,855 

4«7.»IS 

130,174,845 

8,897,137 

on the Mediteitanean. 

10,548,077 

6.992,256 

850,180 


6,211,881 

SSOAKKI 

Cnfii... 


on,073 
801,368 


8,498.089 

6484)44 

Italy (Soutbara). 


4,014,210 
394,439 
7,093,:'06 


7,333,030 

1,962459 

6,015,715 

450,495 

108,691 

350,156 

36,101 

585.770 

Trieste and Aualriin Adriatic Ports..- 




1,839,478 
9,738,747 
97,309,DM 

193,139 

189A4I 

ldH4,l3S 



1,004,802 

22.471,396 

67,695 

1,815,848 

917 

All other Countries. . . 


Totsl. 

.J MM, 09b 

1 «77,46S,»IH 1 

1,484 1 

1 7A1S.079 

1 784W097 r 

49,119,808 
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I 

■ Expobts of Cotton Wool from the United States, during tho Year 1845—(J. 


WHITHBB EXPORTED. 


C 0 T T 0 .S. 

ItuTnll 


COTTON. 


WHITHER EXPORTED. 


Sea 

litland. 


Other. 


lbs. 


Rusdia . 

Frudsia . 

SwfHleo aud Norway 

Denmark. . 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

England... 

Scotland ... 

Ireland. i 

Gibraltar. I 

British American Colonies..* 
France on the Atlantic ...... 

Franccon the Mediterranean 


.1 .. 1 3. 

.. i 7, 

. G,3W,200 3U>, 
71,174. 12,1 

o; 

I, 


Iba. 

11N.«W2 
:,5.W.7K7. 
32,2KH 


dollar-, j I IIm. | lbs. dnllan 

4(ir>,210‘ Brought forward.9,385,419 48H,2 I.V.ih.'» .H>,27 

1 l.tKKi Spain on the Mediterranean. 

Cuba... 

4 lib Other Spanish West Indies.| 

271*500 Portugal 

,•108,422 .524042 July,...•. .. «. 

,971,781 20.100,311 Hanlfuia. 

,841.070 1.070,117 Sicil>.. 

,37}>,740 455.280 Trieste and other Austrian 

,0.Vl,.3in 72.11 k' ports.I....,.j l:i,382,013; iMw.ir,; 

47,380 4,074 Mcaico. . M02.328‘ :i47.720 

,7«.Vil4 {M97.H20 China.| . 85.700 5.073 

.h(i7.4KO .582,030, 


117,88.7' 

10,088,s0.'»l 

14,ltf4| 

19,533. 

11,212.093 

2,3H7,204| 

710.04.5< 


.r>oi 
741,042 
1,011 
1,490 
7n(L2i>0 
101.901 
4M07 


Carried forward.0,38.7,419 488,21.5,985 30.274,323 


Totaj . D..38:..2I9 .530.02(.,.5O5 42,200,tl 

I ' I 


The following 7'able of the Quantity and Value of Cotton Imported into France, aiul of 
Cotton Manufactures Exported from that Country, from 17H7 to 1789, and fn>m IS 111 to 
ISd.T, is taken from the “ Enqu^te llelative ii Diverses Prohibitions,” published from 
Authority, and from the Yearly Statements of the Director-General of the Customs. 


i Cotton Imported. Goods and Yarn 

^ haportnd. 

YEARS , . . .... . . . 



j , Wright. 

Value. 

1 Weight. 

; 

Value 


! kilograinnu'fr 

tianra 

kilogrammes. 

1 

franc- 

I7«7. 

1 4,IWi,0(J0 

42,'If 13.1(10 


1 

21,227,200 

1788 . 

' .5,4;i!»,424 

30,637.600 



21,45.5,4*81 

17««. 

.'i,7(i«,22l 

33,274.000 



21.2S9.UOO 

1HI2. 

1 0,313,230 

115,1,83 

792,789 


ih,;»o;,'<3H 


9,038,842 

.54,5.50,710 

32.737,<HJ9 

837,f><>3 

331,!(95 

i 

8,.532,fJ.)8 

10.IH7oM 

J8I4. . 

I Mhi.nu 

i 

1H1.5. 

IM14.600 

32 829.212 

314 969 


8,(,0K,H40 

1810. 

: 12,11.5,042 

19,84(1.228 

],(ri0,l32 


22,002,698 

IS17. 

13.370,398 

25..52l,05l 

841.370 


18,410,inti 

1818. 

‘ I0.‘>74,159 

30,91.5,2.59 

781.760 


16,748,361 

ISIS. 

17,010,401 

32,2.12.048 

937,756 


I9.600..M7 

1840. 

20,203,314 

3(.,H2.'i.I.'>7 

'109.160 


22M'20,05n 

1821 . 

: 22,586,i;i .5 

4I,3('4> 67.> 

1,709,028 


21,531,(811 

1 H2‘».. 

' 21..572,4I.H 

3y,(i'in,0K.l 

1,107,07.5 


21,284,078 

1843. 

20,33.3..552 

37,006,940 

i.292,5 If. 


20 812,4.1.1 

1824. 

I 2H,0:tO,0H.5 

49,187.624 • 

1.7.51,975 


31,829,074 

1825... 

24,fi07,:(12 

44,001,717 
50111.53,9 U 

1,817.417 

1.029.7*16 


43,190.495 
37.«4«,785 

1820. 

> 31,914^494 


1827. 

2!),«84,.t85 

. 81,<llH,!ltl 

J,9H7,0r» 


46,522,211 

1828 . 

27.37.5,103 

49,143.001 

1.977,102 


45,720,737 

1829. 

> 31.8.59,001 

67»1‘19,657 

2,2.51,265 


.52,790,840 

1830. 

j 29.200,43.1 

.51.760.582 

2,339,065 


.55,630,150 

1K3I. 

‘ • 28,229,487 

40,441,810 

2,300,941 


.5.5,015.059 

.. 

a3,(i38,4l7 

58,442,809 

2,353,471 


50,128,426 

1833. 

35,009 81p 

62,2«*»,7.5H 

2.438,712 


57,(K)?.133 


< 30,9.'I4,.530 

3H,7:r!i,819 

*6.5,0.54,164 

67.7.32,115 

2,289.828 

2,578,200 


.. 


62,187,310 

... 

44,33I.MI4 

76,812,! (i3 
76,220.787 

2,734,345 


«.5,0»{i,740 

1837. 

43,828,402 

2,830.674 


04,824,140 

1838.. 

51,458,620 

89,464,751 

3,400,438 


80,808,(166 

1839. 

40,534,278 

71.204,784 

3,075.642 

4,559,506 


8ri,7!S,OSl 

1840. 

92.<rtl.38l 

04.005,975 


109,033,004 

1841. 

83,870,4*3 

98A49.849 

4,415.314 


105.306,437 

1844.«:. 

87.326.567 

101,820,670 

■s.ins.jia 

3.800,826 

6,301,011 


7»,47»,437 

1843. 

59.999,857 

107.082,804 


88,67rhM7 

1844 .... 

1845 . 

04,411,954 

7'i,919.941 

1}0,.12C,157 

*129,255,980 


109,56.5,532 

IMS. 

1847. 

71.804.848 

128,076,702 

6,813,939 


134,641,694 
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CULIIVATION, SUPM.V, AND MANUFACTUBKS OF COTTON. 

t 

I'liRNcn Cotton Wool Trade at Havre.—Statement of Imports, Deliveries, and Stocks, from 
January 1 to December 31, for Ten Years. 


STOCK, JAN UARY I. IMPORTS. 

I EARS. -—.— - 


DELIVERIES. 



Ciiitpd State. : 

AD Kinds. 

United States. 1 

All Kinda. 




number. j 

number. 

number. j 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Ih45. 

48;iou 

63.000 

.120,927 1 

330,592 


332,292 

1844. 

88,2(KI .. 

,100.000 


279,09.1 

300,415 

:bl6,095 

184.3. 

101.400 

110,000 

^303,327 1 

32^297 

312,038 1 

330,373 

1842. 

M 1,000 

tfO.000 

341,516 • 1 

.169,197 

324,110 

319.197 

iHlt. 

75,009 

, mi/KM) 

1 341,46.1 

357..18.1 

1 332,46.1 j 

347,383 

IHpl. 

48,400 

67,000 

1 •aov.oi.'i 

375,04.1 

3.15,445 

352,643 

m.f“. 

30,500 

33,700 

227,728 

264,168 

i 20<>,HK8 

240,808 

. 

28,800 

33.000 

‘ 273.864 

294,520 

272,164 1 

203,820 

1137. 

31.300 

45.f>00 . 

‘ 221,317 

248,859 

226,817 

261,359 

1130. 

12,200 

18,800 

226.370 

2<K>,280 1 

204.270 

233,586 


Statement of the Quantity of Raw Cotton Imported into France and retained for Con- 
suinpti.ni from the lindennentiuned Countries, in the Year 1846. 


Qiiuntity rt*- 

C 0 IJ N T K i K aS. jtunt'd fur Cou-i 
iiiiptiori 


Quantity mw 
ported. 


I C O U N r H I E S. 


(H^aiitity Im¬ 
port^. 


Quantity re- 
tained fur Cut 
sumption. 


kil(>Kt*nmmrs* 


(lermany.. 

774,809 

Ntflberlandi*. 

.148,7.16 

KngUnd. . . 

78.601 

Tuicaiiy. 

Turkey. 



ERypt. 

1,010.611 

St'ites ul Jlarbary. 

7.219 

Ktitmli PaJiN. ill ludia... 


French .. 

.'»5.'i 

I'liited StatfM. 

r 7,009,021 

lla>ti. . .. 

Ciiha. 

66.09.1 

10,040 

Hraxit. 

65.114 

leiicxiuda.. 

113,396 


kilogrammes. 

4^ 


t;iB,4lrt 

l,41U.73d 

!W;5 

r»»i 

<»o,7:»f*,r.75 

43,4Mt 

0,394 

f>f.,lf.7 

IHI.7<M. 


New Grenada. 

Peru. 

Chili. 

Texas 

(iuudaloupe. 

Martinique. 

Pn'iich Guiana. 

; Wrecks and Salragcs 
lOtber Countries. 

Total .< iKtri. 

, Lihm. 


kiloprARitnes 

iA,oor» 

42ti,4-iO 

IM,054 

, 

! 3,003 

t 12r»,720 

{ 18,045 

; 313 

i- 

{ 71.564,54.% 

! 72;i^l0,07l 

I • 02,411,052 

I 


kilogrammes. 
10,303 
301,420 
182,804 
, 13.882 

14,080 
! 3,059 

i 145,159 

I 18,645 

! 288 


64,227,432 
[ 00,757,054 

58,892,001 


• Switzerland. —The following quantities of cotton wool have passed in 
transit through France into Switzerland: the kilogramme being more than 2 lbs. 
avoirdupois:— 



YEAR S. 

* Kilograromeh. 

YEARS. 

1 

Kilogrammea. 

1833.. 


number. 

2,63H.(K)0 

Ilsto. 

1 

.1 

number. 

9,912,000 

IH.14.. 


4,290,000 

Istl. 

... . i 

7.367,000 

1H35 .. 


4,arf'i,ooo 

. 

..1 

9.836,000 

1836... 


6,480,000 ' 

5,493,000 

1843. 

.> 

7.622,000 

1837... 


1814. 

.... . t 

7.440,«KN) 

IH.18.. , 
IH39... 


7.120,000 1 

4,476,000 

1845 . 

1846 . 

1 


COTTON WOOL IMPORTED INTO THE GERMANIC UNION OF CUSTOMS. 

n 

The demand for cotton wool in Germany has greatly increased; not that we 
consider that a wise policy is adopted by the government, or tliat the system 
uf manufacturing industry is based on soqnd principles ; but the demand has 
arisen from the industry of the Germans, which is remarkable for steadiness, if 
>iot for activity. 

VOU IV. 5 K 
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OlUENl'AL COMMERCE. 

4 

The imports of cotton wool into Prussia for consumption in 1823 were 
39,638 centners, and in 1829, 48,909 centners. 

After the Germanic Union of Customs was instituted, the progress of the 
cotton wool importation, and of the cotton trade with foreign countries, has 
been as follows :— 


TRADE OF THE GERMANIC UNION OF CUSTOMS IN-COTSON IVOOL AND COTTON 

MANUFACTURES. 


Imports, Exports, and Transits of Cotton, and Cotton Yarn, and Woven Manufactures. 




IMPORTS. 



EXPORTS. 



T U A 

N S 1 T. 




Colton \arii. 

e "o 
^ 5 


Cutton \aru. 

s-o 

9^ P 


Colton Yarn. 

CTS 

© 

YEARS 

1 

© 

ee 

ee 

•o 
© • 

B-2 

.“•5 
^ « 

'"is 

S-s 

IS o 

* m 

= 

i-s » 

J 5-3 

0 

H V;. »• 

1 ^ “1. 

o 

^ w 

-S 

!■" j 

c . a. 
CS'tS « 

1 1 
§=« 

0 

i 

0 

« 

a 

*o 

•1 M 
it P 

& 

jS g 

*0 2.SS 

k It 0 A 

■a S “i 
5.* c.T’ 

© • 

Is 

C5 .S A 
oi<| 

Uaw Cotton. 

, *0 
© _ 

,S w 
f*.2 

‘t! “V 

£-x> 

^ AS 
i - A 

Se •“ O 

|s-I 

3 A C 

e * 

i? © 

w> 

o © 

^ fc* 

12 .t: • 


.‘C'Btiira. 

cciitnrs. 

centnrM 

ceiitiiiM. 

contfirw. 

rntnrs. 

centnTH, 

rontuFR. 

«••ntnrM. 

friitlirft.ct'ntiir*. 

c«*iitnr» 


IIT.'.ill 

172.101 

5.761 

11,1'.'I 

6'.»,40'1 

37.IOH 

23.r.5«i 

2r»,KH4 

W.H.'d, 

11.0.007 

41.'».) 

124,401 

1H33.. 

M.ilV 

I44.70'4 

•5,')78 

i2,o:>3 

5.VJ24 

1 K,2H3 

21,410 

23,821 

28,380 

I »7,K0.8 

.5<t5t> 

131,660 

1S34.. 

17r).3l7 

251.UH 

f. TiOH 

1.1,'ll.'! 

•21,503 

4o.i»or» 

I*,')?' 

74.o;.5 


.97,1.VI 

2018 

73,119 


l‘21,fJl3 

244.867 

0,473 

I3,MI8 

3!,0M 

28 .111 8 

11,151 

HI.21.5 

30,55i» * 

70,446 

3882 

03.108 


1 h7,85« 

307,--(i? 

turn 


35 11M 

27.012 

11.H5) 

84.273 

12.1118 

57,340 

20-3 

43 310 

1H37.. 

■.'lit.Sl.'i 

321,040 

fi.oos 

Ci.itirt 

3:.,129 

2H.I02 

iC.Mil 

75.103 

17,382 

.V»,224 

2102 

42,187 


nn 337 

361,013 

(>.7o'» 

1|{,4h2 

40,110 

•27.3S2 

20,013 

88,001 

30 135 

72,528 

3..73 

44,422 


JS2,VN.'> 

36Mdt 

6,130 

10.01 K 

4.'>.»<19 

31.H9S 

20 1 53 

107,706 

3H.JK5 

7l.56:» 

3051 

40.13,5 



ul. 2 )r, 

' 6,257 

17.4S1 

72.*.'37 

27,702 

22.371 

07.708 

•11,400 

78,223 

4205 

50,29 i 


273, JS2 

431,3:i3 

0,530 

1V3?9 

50 21H 

.no.riMB 

20,173 

87,003 

36.030 

fil.'HlO 

5(>02 

.50,001 


3J 7,934 

477.5114 

^593 

ll!,ll.'.7 

73,0.12 

35.8 IH 

22,226 

72..v;!l 

47.700 

84.828 

58.18 

46 671 

IH43>. 

391,138 

451,7m8 

*»,»;3H 

10.417 

81.107 

2H,4;>H 

25.00f; 

74.7.52 

4 i.Ml { 

00,027 

5088 

48,19.1 

IMI.. 3.‘>H.7t47 

370,151 

36.151 

K.074 

02.:»24 

17.627 

in 

81,275 

56.027 

fii.254 

.5h5> 

.52,008 

184.-.,.: 

1H47.J 

•MG,17B 
,352. lOO 

40l,Ol»0 
5»S.041 

52,119 

51,945 

0,679 

10,220 

103,501 

;i,3,H5» 

10,857 

27,719 

76,517 

00,518 

70,539 

C08H 

0I),406 


There were in 1843 within Prussia fortj’-cight spinning-mills, with machinery 
nmving 131,026 spindles, divided among the following citie.s, viz.;— 

Breslau, two, with 28,000 spindles ; in Liegnitz, two, with 6500 spindles ; 
in MUnster, four, with 2420 spindle*,; in Arnesberg, one, with 7200 sjiindles ; 
in Cologne, five, with 14,373 spindles; in Dusseldorf, twenty-three, with 55,939 
spindles; in Coblentz, three, with 13,588 spindles. There were employed in 
;lhese factories, under fourteen years, 579 boys and 524 girls ; above fourteen 
years, 1438 males, 1586 females. There were altogether 815,000 spindles within 
the Germanic Customs in 1843, of which more than 500,000 in Saxony, the 
rdmainder, exclusive of Prussia, chiefly in Wirtemberg and Baden. The whole 
spun about 210,000 centneijs of twist during the year, or about one-third of all 
the cotton yam woven in the Zoll-Verein. 

AUSTRIA.—IMPORTS OF^COTTON W'OOI.. 

ISkt of the cottonVool passed in transit, or ex[)orted from the Zoll-Vcrein 
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Powers, into Bohemia, and some into Switzerland. The following accounts 
of the imports into Trieste, and into the Austrian empire, will exhibit the 
demand in that country. It must, however, be remarked, that the imports of 
cotton wool into France, and into the Zoll-Verein, and into tlie port of Trieste, 
include nearly all the cotton wool consumed on the continent of Europe, with 
the exception of Rusria, and the quantities retained for consumption in Holland, 
Belgium, and the comparatively small impftrts into the Italian States, and into 
Sjiain, Portugal, and the states of Hanover, Oldenburg, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. . 

The value of cotton wool imported into the Austrian empire amounted, in 
1S40, to 9,686,208 florins (968,620/. sterling); in 1841, to 1,399,873 florins 
(793,987/. sterling); in 1842, to 10,284,064 florins (1,028^406/. sterling); in 
1843, to 12,l03,dio florins (1,210,3.54/. sterling); in 1844, to 11,068,000 florins 
n,100,800/. sterling); and in 1845, to 13,669,856 florins (1,366,985/. sterling). 

The total quantity, in centners of 123^ lbs. each, importfed into the empire of 
Austria during 1828, was no more than 65,000 centners ; and the following 
years the quantities are given in the Austrian ofhcial tables as follows, viz.:— 

Y E A K S. I CLtiliiiri). | V E A H S. YEARS. V E A 11 S. | Cratmin. 



niinilK’t 


titinibf'r. 


number. 

j 

183!. 

101,210 


207,08.') 

1841. 

248,121 

ilHlG 

1 h.l2. 



231.HK7 

1S42. 

... 321,377 

11847. 




230,.^76 

11843. 

370,776 

,1K4H. 

1831. 

UfsO-AO 

■iK30.. 

■'2.1,r)45 

1S41. 

345,875 

' 1810 c 

nV^ 

l.M.Hth; 

IKIO. 

02,601 

IKK). 

127,183 

IH^I. 


The imports are partly through Ciermany, but chiefly through Trieste. 

I.Mi’OKTS of Cotton iiito Tric.ste, from 1815 to 184.7, inclusive. 


year s. 


Rale) from 
tbi* I'liiteU 
Stuttih. 


Ralt'M from 
Rruitil. 


Riilt'n from * Ralen froir 


Malta auU 
ily. 


I Raloe from 
' tUe liovant. 


Tutal Balef. 


Isi.A. 

, number. 

322 

nuuibtfi 

431 

00 

I''I6 

.,1 431 

lOfiG 

40 

181 

i.wrs 

1057 

46 

IKU., 

217 

518 

012 

IMIO.. 

737 

1268 

2785 

IH20.. 

431 

430 

1121 

1821.. 

079 

11H6 

30 

lK2a.. 

8.18 

MfNl 

754 

IHJJ.. 

1.550 

3034 

120 


144 

207 

. , 

182.*).. 

170 



1826.. 

3,271 

48 

2005 

CM.. 

3,802 

2IMI 

552 

‘28,. 

4,078 

4:17 

545 

> 820 .. 

17,748 

.5742 

2217 

830. 

7,111 

0760 

780 

831.. 

7,720 

6080 

205 

832. 

6,762 

3307 

14» 

IMS. 

4.040 

3803 


IH.'W. 

13,478 

2437 


I8.1-I.. 

17,802 

.1761 

10.^ 

1836_ .. 

23.450 

2414 

1CH7 

1H37. 

20,871 

870 

• 707 

IMS. 

20,702 

3570 

13 

ISJB. 

18,030 

0175 

231 

IHIU. 

ISII. 

Isw. 

52,033 

30,027 

40.141 


• 

IHU. 

1814. 

18 If) 

. 37950 

. 37,800 

52,400 




},:m 3tK> I IV,U3U I<1.A72 

Vr-ll IM(17 > 33,773 

7r'S IMm» 1 l.'l,«447 10,371 

l»,K31 U.*i1 1 12,724 

3,IBB 272h , i2,«27 23.3J4 

^ 3,I4S K.ia 5W,1.116 

4(320 2236 j 13.337 23,788 

0.K43 1126 > 20,Km 31,761 

I3,36y l.^:>2 I 12,026 32.7r>(> 

17,708 1247 7.608 27.004 

0,312 3682 I • 17.301 30,4(i3 

18.2(MI 16r>l H.HI.'r 33.2:i6 

|0,Blli 032 r.'rro 2!1,B72 

26,!Wd 807 7,338 4tl,f»y0 

A,203 240 (),280 40.43U 

23,470 60 4,232 42.422 

47,329 47 !i.0!(7 (t6.1<W 

40,1>S0 IlD.S 2K,6.ti 8B,!6U 

4:i,l66 .1689 0.340 ' 61,039 

i7,8.'i5 ;h 0 lO.li.A7 54,537 

30,113 . 2203 25,231 8«,G7(; 

48,807 2494 48,0-16 420^^08 

46.041 012 23,U7 9V»:i7 

54,701 80 20,076 108,057 

19.535 1785 30.071 85,720 

66,300 

5tl,r02 

, J22.4KU 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Holland. —In 1843 tlie quantity imported into Holland was 6,860,000 
kilogrammes, or nearly 14,000,000 lbs., value 9,339,000 francs, equal to about 
3,270,0007. sterling. The imports were nearly about 2*83 francs from the 
United States, 2*65 francs from England, 2*11 francs from France, 0-75 francs 
from Turkey, 0*55 francs from Belgium, and 0*44 francs from all other places. 

The re-exportation in 1843 amount|>cI to 4,784),00y kilogrammes, value 
6,524,000 francs, of which to Germany nearly five-sixths. Nearly one-twelfth 
went to Belgium and Holland. ‘ 

Belgium. —Of the imports of cotton wool ipto Belgium, part is retained for 
the manufactures of the country, and part sent onwards in transit to Germany 
—See Trade of Belgium. 

About 500 bales of cotton wool are imported into Copenhagen, and small 
quantities are imported in transit through Hamburg and Altofta. 

SwEDE.v. —III 1030 the quantity of cotton wool imported was 543,124 lbs. 
In 1838 about 700,000 lbs.; in 1840, 1,215,301 lbs. 

In 1840 into Stockholm 954,764 lbs. of cotton wool; transit, 4142 lbs. 

Linen Cloth and Tissues of Cotton and Flax ,—The quantity produced in 1839 
in the manufactories, of which there were forty-four, amounted to 1,218,246 ells 
of tissue, properly so-called; consisting principally of cotton cJoths and calicoes, 
and 78)107 handkerchiefs, of a total value of 46.5,580 r.d.; being an increase 
over 1838, in quantity, of 112,363 ells, and 15,823 handkerchiefs ; and in value 
of 38,999 r.d. ' • 

Cotton Yam .—The manufactories, the number of which was nine, produced, in 
1839, 1,138,797 lbs. of cotton yarn, being 168,787 lbs. more than in 1838. The 
greatest quantity was produced by the firm of Bohnstedt and Bergman, at 
Stockholm, being 361,000 lbs. 
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OFrictA.1, Account of Cotton Goods made in the forty-four Factories of Sweden during 
the Ten Years, ending with 1840. 



Cotton Good* 

Cotton GoocIb 
munufiMstuTed 

Tot* l 


jmanufAeturedl 

by the 

of 

YEARS. 

i ID rpcular , 

Evaiaiitry 

Cotton Goods 


Kactorie.. , 

of the 

produced. 


1 

« 

alnam. 

^ of Elptborg. 1 
alnorb. \ 

alnuri. 

31. 

.577, 

*77,7 10 , 

1,851.878 

32. 


2.040.2.5?) i 

2,07*. fIMil 

.13. 

U4:»,752 ■ 

2,r,V i,307 ! 

.3,002,057 

1.34......... 

1M5,IU2 . 

2,4<it,4tU 

3.40U,(.U 

835. 

' U'»!»,:»7l 

2.513,80.1 b 3.513,370 

836. 

l>:iJ,273 

1 3,IOO,Mki 

4.o:i3.yjo 

w. 

I 

1 4.0ir*..l03 ! 



' 1,105.883 

. 3,831.258 1 

4,037,111 

>3P. 

; ].2iH.*J42» 

1' 4,084,52() . 

.S30i,775 

.40. 

1 1,2*»6.K22 i 

> 1.0.VI..H1 i 

5,780,203 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Ut. The SwediitU aloar is equal to about two>lhirda of 
an BoKHsh yard. 

2 d. Bistdcs the goods tneasiired by Uie yard, a ixmaider- 
quantity ot cotton goods, rated by the piece,ts atmually 
-made, such as shawls, handkerchiefs, waistcoats, &c. 

3d. Ry the TariiT of lK3h, winch took effect on the 1st 
ji}f Jiinimry, 1H31, aevera] anicles of cotton pii^riously 
'prohibited, were allowed to be imported, 
j 4lh. The taiilf of Ift.t.t, which ramp into effect ou the 1st 
lof Jmiii.try, I83ii, gave additional facilities fur importation. 


Offk'I \i, RetuiTi,’ showing the Progressive yearly Increase of the ikanufacture of Cotton 
Twist in Sweden, as compared with the Quantities annually I|nported, from 1821 till 
1845, iiiclusi«e. 


• ^ Qtiautity ill ,Quantities in I'oiinds* Weight of 

^ ^Boundn' vVeiglit^ Cotton Twist imported into { 
* j of the Cotton ! Sweden. | 

‘ Twist mode m ' _ . _ . _ 1 


ut 1 

Sweden. 

Brum No. i to 
No. 2.)iiifluMve 

‘ Above No. 25. 

1 

lbs. 


Um. 

1821 ! 

01,4.17 


171,607 

1822 

04.403 

' 

M0.0I; 

1H23 • 

40,120 


104,448 

1821 \ 

77.«:)0 

Inipnrtfttioii 

200,131 

1825 

77.373 

prohibited untili 244,8i3 

1820 

87,280 

Hiitl luciiiding ' 

' 207,70.5 

1827 • 

01,137 

the )eai 1830. , 

, 307,718 

tS28 

G7.437 

1 •lin,7.'‘8l 


81.775 

i 

1 <M0,(i70 

1830 

127.185 

1 Ihri. i 

081,,.Mtj 

Is3l 

i?.ri,i*»2 

1 204,382 1 

511.132 

1832 

108,.102 

205,854 

820,.150 


09 

i Quantity in 

Quantities in Pounds'Weight of 

B5 

1 Pounds* VTcight 

Colton Twist imported into 


1 of the Cotton 

Sweden. 

< 

Twist made in 

--- 

___ __ 

>- 

Sweden. 

Protu No. 1 to 1 
No. 25iiieliiBive.! 

Above Vo. 25. 


lbs. 

lbs. 1 

Iba. 

1833 

308,250 

106,.101 1 

762,157 

tK3l 

32K,074 

102,766 1 

658,159 

18.35 

432,404 

134,210 

768..181 

1836 

67.V305 

160,820 

831,504 

1837 

(.75,622 

124,480 

923,561 

1838 

070,010 

‘ 77.577 

767,522 

1830 

I.KtHJOG 

150,570 

1,004,056 

1840 

1,407,2118 

2WM80 

069,976 

loll 

1 ,120,122 

426,110 

1,203.110 

IK 12 

1,002,772 

1,013,534 

i.200,095 

1843 

1,733.268 

(8)1,140 

1,109.429 

•Kll 

2,290.805 

308,674 

1,008,099 

18 15 

2,.52.),5.81 

250,752 

1,182,142 


Kkmahes.— 1. Nearly the whole ot the cotuui twist made in Sweden is Mow No. 25; 2. The importation consists 
t iiurcly of Bnglish twist; 3. Two cotton-mills were destroyed by Are in the >ears istl—12. Tbev were soon rebuilt. 


NoiiWAY.—In ISflS there was imported (>3,5lOlbs. of cotton woo],, and 
112,190 lbs. passed in transit. In 1841, 219,670l!)s. cotton wool,atid 661,622 lbs. 
passed in transit. 

Russia. —Tabular .stateinei»ts ol' cotton wool trade and cotton manufactures, 
from Russian oilicial report. 

“ or all the branches of manufacturing industry, that of cotton is one which has re- 
*ceived, in the course of the last twenty years,*the greatest development in Russia; and 
the progress of which has produced remarkable results. The state of prosperity which 
these very establishments have reached in so few years, due, in a great degree, to the 
wise measures adopted by the government for the protection of this branch of national 
industry, proves, at the same time, how well those measures had been calculated. 
The increasing activity of which we have spoken, il in itself so remarkab'f for the 
regularity of its progressive advancement, that (interesting as it must necessarily be on 
this and many other accounts) we consider it our duty to enter into some further details, 
on the subject. 
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OIUBNTAL COMMERCE. 


XriE following comparative table shows the importation of raw cotton into Russia from 

1824 to 1841. 


YKAB8. 

Cotton from 
America. India, 
Smyrna, Kce., 
by the Frontiers 
of Europe. 


poods. 

\m . 

3(n340 

1825. 


1H20. 

4h,873 

IH27. 


1K2K. 

fiS/ilR 

IK2l». 

10.1,076 

1M30. 

85,613 

1831. 

8f'sl34 

1832. 

120,627 


Cotton from Persia» the 
KliHQuts of Khiva and 
of Bokhara, &c., by the 
Frootivrs of Asia. 


poods, 

23/237 
50,1 {HI 
]7,»2(» 
23,2{>5 
30,07H 
30,701 
1^415 
0,407 


pmids. 
55,37 » 
02,3157 

07,074 

l«,‘il5 

134,354 

110,314 

lH4.r)4P 

127,124 


) EARS. 

Cotton from 
Aniericn, India, 
Sroyrim, tkr., 
by the Fionticrh 
of Burnpo. 

Cotton from Persia, the 
Kbannts of Khiva and 
of Bokhara, &r., by the 
Ki'outiers of Asia. 

* 

1H33. 

poodfi. 

130,032 

H 8,235 , 
207.087 
2«h,42f) 
210,151 

4 315.5K({ 

.128,232 
350,727 
281.466 

poods. poods. 

3,000 13!l.032 

, :1.87.*« 152,110 

14,438 222,425 

.50..'il0 25.8,1130 

22,601 262,752 

11,120 326,706 

25,600 :m,832 

3K,lrt2 .108,180 

32,83.) 311.301 


IHJ.Sf. 


1837. 

1838. 

1H30. 

IKIO. 

1841. 


Raw Cotton imported into Russia. 


COUNTRIES. 

1S37 

1 I83S 

1839 

1840 

1841 


po'<ds. 

146,011 

4,4<d4 

44,801 

39.563 

1 poods. 

178,410 

poods. 

105.011 

poods. 

197,178 

pviods. 

107.803 


9,3.17 

28,806 

*7.713 

25,3f*5 


48,934 

M,I37 

57,580 

25.400 


1 65,M1 

44,657 

67,243 

13,671 


767 

1,231 

3.4R2 

3,4117 

3.801 


4,425 


11,721 


11,771 

0.454 

lt»,‘J0R 

20.383 

i2,'i10 


5.550 

K'l 

y,Hi)2 

5.030 

4,2<W 


5.393 

13,87« 

• II,mu 

, JU,0J7 

10,M1 



202,752 

179,026 

326.707 

351,832 

267,200 

308.180 

314,301 

214,052 

By way of St. Petenihiirc..t. 

231,681 1 

258,113 


“ Russia alone consumes about one-fifth of the whole of the raw cotton annually 
exported by England, the principal entrepot of this trade. 


Cotton Thread Importe<l into Russia by the Frontiers of Europe and Asia. 


YEAR S. 

E U H 

White Thn ml 

0 P K. 

i Jly* d'1 bread. 

A K 

White Thread. 

1 A. 

{ Till 41. of 

1 While 1'bread. 


pCKNlS. 

1 poods. 

pi OdH. 

pmids. 

1824... 

206,274 

27.H80 

J 7.6.10 

307,913 

1825... 

240,752 

, 17/. 10 

27,1.13 

267,885 

1820... 

31.1,065 

21,011 

24,981 

:i08,Ol(i 

1827... 

32m,1n7 

26,707 

21.H2K 

340,005 

1828... 

359,77S 

23.255 

;i7.4(a 

397,177 

1829... 

1644755 

• SS.MH 

31,114 

4W),0G0 

1830... 

.198,022 

10,813 

31.714 

420.736 

1831.. • 

510,582 

24..M5 

42,134 

.‘>82.720 

1832.... 

501,706 

20,188 

16,201 

518,067 

1833.... 

400,00? 

2' ,7'J« 

27,086 

517,603 

ih.14..*.. 

499,SM 

18,26] 

85,100 

525.2«6 

18.13.. 

624,416 1 

8,171 

36,2tKI 

550,270 

1836.... 

55 i, COO 1 

»,*71 

40,170 

6(81,770 

1837.... 

6071,200 j 

4,287 

57,.13! 

657,537 

1838.... 

371,761 

5,503 

f 34.005 

60(1,607 

I83!K... 

518,711 1 

4.436 

22,103 

535.817 

1840.... 

4£S,911 1 

r 3,624 

63.2.'>6 

519,180 

1841.... 

507,711 1 

2,490 

53,088* 

309,799 


• Tbr iropOTtatiOD of dyed tbreatl •{iminfaibe,, the nuiuber of dyc«< >u KuMia haviue auccexirely augmented. 
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Cotton Wool Imported into Russia from the following Countries:— 


IMPORTED PROM 

1837 

1S3S I 

U3U 

1840 

1K41 

Enplund, white thread. 

pood**. 

pnndM. j 

pfMidji. 

pOmiN, 

fooda. 

r)9.\i7:t 


.'>11,810 

458,8.12 

1,437 

904,21 ft 

—-d>CNl... 

H.t7 

I.7H0 

1.403 

1.200 

({ennany, white thread.... 

7.1* 

AtAll 

770 

2,174 

I,H93 

- dyed. 

8.S1I 

3.2ri9 

2,714 

1,077 

1 , 1 9r» 

Turkey, white tliread. 


l.MI 

1,132 

3.977 

1,48« 

- dvpd.... 

, til:i 

1 91.1 

217 

210 

97 

white thread. 


7.834 1 

0,921 

14.175 

lft,(H.(» 

Khiva, ditto.. 

nokhnrn, ditto.,. 

, 34,H<i7 

VC,5.17 ] 

jrtjryl 

28,(WO 

ft.ioj 

TABchkeiit, ditto. 


f 

' 


9,997 

4.079 

Several other roiintriet, ditto.... 

4r<n 

G33 

J,325 

181 

-dyed. 

UhO 

31 

122 

300 

.12 

Total white. 

(•.r>7..M7 

6l)l),Mi7 ' 

.'i:w.,4i7 

5I9.1K9 

900.r«»9 

„ dyed . 

4,'JH7 

1 


3.024 

2.41K) 

Byway of St. Teterahurg, w. thrd. 

f.2;,572 

498,094 1 

438,103 

381..507 

397,3119 


3,2Hri 

< 

3,129 

2.420 

1,383 


“ By this we see that Engiisli spun cotton formed by itself nearly nine-tenths of tlje 
whole of the im ports. 


Vai.uf. of Imports of Woven Cotton into Russia. 


IMPORTED PR 0 M 

1 ih;t7 

1 18.18 

! I8;i9 

1 1H40 

1 1341 

(•real Britain... 

(U'rmttuy.... 

Turkey. 

I‘eri*ia... 

Bokhara. 

Tasrhkeiit. 

Several other rouiitnea. 

! iouhle<4. 

; paper im»nfy. 

2,180.193 1 

1 1,830.819 

1 4,9 It,3m; 

1 I,I!I2,379 

1 ;tia,.'ss3 

loiihlet*. 
pap«‘r money. 
2.478, M.'i 
2.0ft2,0(i0 
1.019,391 
9.8*H).47‘J 
l,2t8,»;.18 
383.424 
294,434 

roubles, 
paper tiiotiey. 
2,r»47,453 
1,842,098 
1,313,208 

1 9.54^880 

1.074.912 

1 1,149,34.5 

' 294,002 

j rouhICN. 

! paper money. 
,787.5.13 
.281,191 
842,039 
. 502,081 

1 115,935 

1,hi 9,317 
[’ 1,187,720 

1 rtuihies. 

\ paper money. 
I,8%.902 
1,898.0.57 
1,000,309 
f>,903,923 
i 2.401.23H 

1 l.()»4,300 

907,019 

Tori L . 

' I7,K*I(,«4'I 

1 l,VI77,sr.I 

; I.1.70;,0l8 

1 ii),7:i7.o.w) 

1.5,227.794 


“ Sttifl's of superior ([uality, .sent to us by England and Germany, diminish as is seen; 
whereas those of ■ . Jinary quality, and of small value, which come from Asia, successively 
augniciit. The latter arc destined for the use of the Asiatic race of people, which is so 
numerous in the provinces of the west and south. 

“ However satisfactory this increase of imports may seem, we cannot help remarking 
that our foreign relations as regards our cotton manufactures will for a long time to come 
yet continue to be of much le>s importance than the immense market of the interior, which 
eanuot fail to increase more and more on account of the uninterrupted increase of popu¬ 
lation and national wealth in Russia. Foreign e.vportation is not yet an imperious 
necessity, for our factories, as is probably the case in other countries, where a spirit of 
enterprise has led people into a state of exaggerated manufacturing activity. Without 
having to fear the effect of accidents and events (which so often 4iring with them stag¬ 
nation and catastrophes in the speculating trade), our manufacturing industry may still 
Irecly develop all its energy with the view of attaining that degree of activity which viill 
make it necessary for Russia to require from foreign nations any thing else beyond the 
raw materials. The progress she has already made authorises us to believe that Russia 
will reach this great desideratum.” 

Observation. —^It will appear evident from* all the foregoing staj«ments, 
that it now becomes a question of primary necessity in order to lyituntain our 
cotton factories ; and especially to employ the great increase of our population, 
which depend on that branch of dccupation for subsistence, to ascertain that the 
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row material cannot be obtained in sufficient abundance and cheapness, without, 
in a great measure, resorting to the soil of India; and we may also endeavour 
to direct attention to its growth in some other countries in Asia and the Indian 
Archipelago. It may, however, first be instructive, with that view, to trace 
briefly the progress of the cotton manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


COTTON WANtJFACTURES OK THE UNITED KINGDOM AND EXPORTS OF COTTON 
FABRICS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

When James Hargreaves, an ingenious but uneducated mechanic, invented 
the spinning jenny in 1767, the value of all cotton manufactures spun, woven, 
and dyed in England, was, by calculation made by Postlethwar{,e during the pre¬ 
ceding year, no morp than 600,000/., and even in’ this amount the value of the 
linen thread, used very extensively as warp, was included. 

From the introduction of the jenny, which was followed by Arkwright’s im¬ 
provement in 1769, of Wyatt’s original invention in 17^8, of the spinning-frame, 
and since the construction of the jenny and frame by Crompton, of Bolton, in 
1775 , the application of steam to working the machinery, and the general use of 
the mule jenny, and especially after the setting aside of Arkwright’s patent in 
1785 , that we may date the rapid progress of our cotton manufactures. 


Official Value of Cotton Goods Exported from Great Britain during the following 

Years:— 


, YEARS. 

1 Official Value 
' Exporta. 

!|f»7. 

17«1. 

£ 

vns 

23,253 

•e 

171(1. 


A 

172(1. 

16,200 

g 

1730. 

13.621 


1741. 

20,700 


1761. 

1 si.'jss 

1764. 

200,564 


1766.. 

' aiS,34R 


1766. 

‘i20,7ft0^ 


I7W). 

178ft. 

1780. 

17*7..*.. 

356,060 
, S64,7IO 

! !) 15,046 

l.lOMft? 



YEARS. 

Official Value 
Expoiix. 

I7HH. 

£ 

1,252,240 

1789. 

1,231,637 

171*0. 

1,062,30!* 

•1791. 

1,K76,(^6 

.1707. 

2,024.568 

1,753,807 

2,376,071 

W793. 

il794. 

11705. 

2,43.1,331 

3,214.020 

1796... 

1797. 

2,680,.668 

1798. 

5,602,488 

1799. 

.6,808,009 

1800. 

.6,854,609 
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Official and Declared or real VsJrfo of the Cotton Manufactures and Yarn exported from 
Great Britain from 1801 to 1820 inclusive. 


MANIIFACTDRED GOODS. TWIST AND YARN. TOTAL EXPORTS. 


YEARS. 

O/BciaI Vnlue. 

1 Declared Value 

Official Value. 

1 Declared Valve. 

Ofliuial Value. 

i Declared Value. 

1801. 

1802. 

X 

0.000,3<18 
7,195.000 


X 

444,441 

428.005 

£ 

t 

X 

7,0.50,800 

7,021,505 

X 

IHOS. 

0.412.037 


030,401 

7,081,441 

Ss 

1804. 

7.h:m.504 


902.2t8 

1 

8.740,772 

1 

1805.. 

K.Bii.S'io 


914,475 

9,534.405 

IHOO. 

0,7 53,824 


730,225 


10.489,049 

•o 

1807. 

9,7flH,010 

1 

r.01,710 

• 

10,309.705 j 


IMW. 

12,503 918 

‘ o 

472,078 

1 

12,980.090 1 

! *5 

JHUO. 

1H.425.0I4 

[ #§ ♦ 

l,020,3.V2 

s 

19.44.5.9G0 

1 8 

Jbin.. 

I7.8‘W,41U 1 

1 ^ 

1,0.53,475 

OS 

1H.»5I,»04 

£ 

Hll. 

812. 

813. 

Hll. 

11.520.551 I 
15,723,225 j 
Ucrords 
I0,.535.52S 1 

1 

drairnyed. 

1 17.241,KK4 

483.598 

794,405 

1,110,850 

2,791.248 

12.013,119 
10,517.000 1 

; 17.055,378 ^ 

29,033. i:i2 

8)&. 

2l.480.7U2 

IH,940,835 

801.85:1 

1.074.021 

1 22,289,045 

20,020.956 

.■ 


12 948.044 

1,.1S0.486 

2,028,418 

17.504,401 

1.5,.577,3t>» 

H7. 

2O.W3,Ufi0 

13 <H>7,H20 

1.125,258 

2.014,181 

^1,259,224 

10,012,001 

UH. 

21,202,3.54 

10,372,212 

1 .-JIHi.TTO 

2,.<95,305 

22.589,130 

18.707,517 

. 

lfa,B‘H,,S3'.l 1 

12.180,129 1 

1.58.5,753 

2,510.783 

18.282.292 

14,099,912 

820. 

20.:»0!>.U2U ' 

13,000,115 i 

2.022.1.53 

2.820,043 

• M,S.II,07'J 1 

10,510,758 


Statement of the Qu.antity and Declared Value of British Cotton Manufactured Goods 
Exported fmm, the United Kingdom, distinguishing the Description of Goods in 
cacli ^'car from 1820 to the present Time. 


ai 

OS 

WIIITK OH I'lilN 
COTPONS. 

I’RINrKD OR DYKD 
COTTONS. 

HOSIERY AND 
small wares. 

twist and yarn. 

• 

TOTAL 

DECLARED 

b3 

>* 

> arda. 

Dfclared 

Value. 

Varda. 

Declared 
V uliie. 

Declared Value. 

Pounda. 

Declared 

Value. 

VALUE. 



X 

nuiuber. 

1- 

X 

number. 

X 

X 

. 


.5.4.51,021 

1.14,088,114 

7,742,50.5 

496.580 

23.032,325 

2,826,630 

16,.516.748 

JHJI.... 

I22,:»21,092 

.5.71:1,722 


7,4.’»4,2i:i 

619.999 

21,526,369 

2,305,823 

16,003,787 

1822.... 

1.51,102,131 

5,317,97.1 

150,999,1.57 

7,480,0:44 

722,.'.M 

26,595.468 

2,607,582 

17,218,724 

1823.... 

152.184,705 
170.001 ,.384 

.5,884,035 

140,6.11,387 

174,5.’»J»,749 

7,0l».'>,709 

720.014 

27,378.086 

2.6'25,046 

le,33B,8M 

1821 

0.4:17,HI 7 

8,010.432 


33,60N.5IO 

3,135,396 

18,452.987 

im.... 

158.0:49.780 

6.027.892 

178,126,012 

8,205,117 


32,641,604 

;i,2i)fi,72» 

18.359,526 

1B20. .. 

138,159,78.3 

4,477.042 

128,897,111 

5.388,502 

73,5,407 

42,180,661 

3,491,338 

14,093,369 

1827.... 

1h:i.940.I80 

.'i,roe,s?o 

I81,.51}.0IK 

7.184.4.50 

1.14I..5.52 

44,878,774 

3,S45,37» 

17,637,165 

1828,... 

189,475,9.56 

5,623,802 

173,8.52,47.5 

6,8.50,417 

1,165,763 

.50,.5ft.5,731 

3.59.5,405 

17,244,417 

1829.... 

222.504.344 

5,853.62.5 

180.012,152 

6,662,62.1 

1,041,88.5 

61.441,251 

3,976, H7< 

17,535^6 

1830 ... 

244,70<l.O32 

6, .502.397 
0,n0.\47K 

l■IU,7■.)»,IBB 

7.557,373 

1,175,1.53 

64,64.5.342 

4.133,741 

10,438,664 

1831 ... 

2:19,191,261 


6.098.035 

1,I1K.(.72 

63.821,440 

3,975.019 

17,257,204 

1832.,.. 

259,493.090 

5,854.921 

201,552.407 

5.645.706 

1,175.003 

7.5.667450 

4,722.759 

17,398,392 

183.3.... 

259.519,804 

.5,847,810 

2:40.832,232 

6,60.1,220 

7,013,179 

^ 1,331.317 

70,626,161 

4,704,024 

18,486,401 

I8:il.... 

283,950,158 

6,514,173 

27l,7S.*>.65i 

J.i7r-.2i» 

76,478.468 

3,3ll,nlS 

20,513,586 

IH35.... 

277,704,.52.5 

6,910,506 

279,81 1,170 

8.2; 0,025 

1,240,284 

83,214,198 

5,706..589 

22.l28,:i04 

1836.... 

324,467,179 

7,9H.5„‘I49 

31.1,200,448 

9.197,818 

1,32H..525 

88.191,046 

6,120,.366 

84,632,058 

tssr.... 

280,164.250 

6.085,789 

24.5.200,407 

6,642,200 

9I2.I92 

103,455,138 

6,955.942 

20.596,123 

1838.... 

363,357,845 

7,293,8.11 

326,719,777 

8,200,002 

1.161,124 

114,596,60^ 

7,431,869 

24,147.726 

1839.... 

.380.168,656 

7,535.799 

3.51,281,467 

K,H4S,64« 

1,313,737 

105,686,442 

6,854,193 

2l,.'S.'iA,.‘)7.’> 

1840.... 

433.114,373 

7,ho:i,772 

357,517.624 

8,498,448 

I,265.(KK) 

118.470,223 

7,101,308 

24.668.618 

23,490,478 

4841.... 

421,884,732 

7,213,075 

329,240,892 

7,772.735 

• 1,246,700 

123,220.519 

7,266,968 

1842.. .. 

435,519,311 

0,500,945 

208,570,408 

6.296,275 

1,020.664 

1,0H5,.5.16 

I37.4fi(i,H92 

7,771,464 

21,679.348 

1843.... 

5fl2..575,205 

8,024,287 

3.56,065,000 

7.1*4,177 

140,321,176 

7.193.071 

!t3,447.97l 

1844.... 

023.240,423 

0,.146,865 

403,121,400 

8,205.281 

1,204,618 

1,126,288 

I3S,.'>40,079 

6.088,584 

SB,N<I»,34S 


678,415,180 

0,001,014 

413,370,289 

8,3^.7I)4 

13.5,144,865 

6,903,236 

38,118,904 

1840.... 

068.393.939 

307.369.789 


156,402,852 

7.882.048 

35,590.^7 

1847.. .. 

1848.. .. 

1849.. .. 
issn... 

533.360,347 


342,057,004 

_ 1 — 


» 

118,571.382 

5,957,297 

83,339,I>80 

# 
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• 

Cl'assipication of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing the Quan¬ 
tities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, Liver.- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of .January to the 31st of December, 
1847, compared with the same Periods of 1846. 


COUNTRIES TO 
WHICH EXl’ORTEI) 


British North America . 
British West Indies.... 
Madra.H and Calcutta.... 

Bniiihay. 

Ceylon. 

New South Wales. 

IVao Diemaii’s Land.... 

Routh Australia. 

Swan River. 

New Zealand. 

Mauritius.... 

Cape of Good Hope and 

Alcoa Hay. 

St. Helena. 

GneriiSey and Jersey... 

Gibraltar. 

Malta and Ionian 

Islands. 

France. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Germany, including 

Hanse Towns. 

Denmark. 

Sweden and Norway.... 

Russia... 

Spain. 

Portugal. 

Naples and Sicily. 

Auscrtadnrluding Trieste 

and Venice. 

Tu«cany and Sardinia, 
including Genoa and 

Leghorn. 

Papal I'erritorics....... 

Madeira..... 

United States... 

Mcaieo. 

8t. Domingo. 

Cuba. 

St. Thomas. 

Horduras. 

Cilumbia...... 

Bnusd. 

La Plata. 

Chill and Peru. 

Syria and Palestine ... 
Turkey and Greece, 
including S^ra and 

Smyrna. 

Enypi. 

China. 

iava, Singapore* and 
Philippine Islands, .. 
Madagascar and Bour¬ 
bon . 

Wmit Coast of Afrira. 

Aaores ... 

Tegeriffe and Canary.... 
Coast of Africa, includ¬ 
ing Algiers . 

CapeVerd Islands. 

South Seles... 


Cotton Twist and Yarn. Thread and SewiiTg. Plain Calicoes. 
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CIr.AssiFiCATiON of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing* tW 
Quantities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
Uecoraber, 1817, compared with tlie same periods of 1846— {continued). 


COIINTRIBS TO 
WHICH EXTORTED 


I’lftitcil aild Dyed j Cttmb1-ics» MonliDS, Lawiii, and 
Calicoea. ) Ijeuoa. 


Otber Plain Cotton Uoodir 



1K)6 

1K47 

i 

*1840 

i 

1847 


1846 


1847 


yard** 

1 yarrla. * 

i .c 

t 

yards. 

X 

yards. 

f 

yards. 

X 

yarda. 

Itntiiih North America. 

l(vi]0.di 

1. 1 l.02(;.ll»f* 77 

2 Nr{, 02 .’) 

M31 

214,77.5 


70,432 


157.383 

Hritinh Weat tudiea... 

I'p.TlrJ.U 

i' 14,'i4H,H]i»! 54 

.502.002 

120 

413,570 

7 

72,709 

4 

50,26.) 

MrfdittA diid Calutitta... 

I l.ifirViOM 40 

4.54,301 


484.103 


6m, 1,53 


103,486 

Cc>i«)n.... 

dHt.liro! 3r).Vl'>(p' •• 

23,232 


1,6.17 


1,24M 

,, 

2,176 

South Waica. 

2,3Hl.tl«' I,U9W7i .. 

lh.5.871 

310 

23I,i;72 


101..154 


22S.3M 

56,248 

3,735 

\•o) Dieuidn'a 

Soiiih Aurrralia. 

2H7,h->|i 17l.<^<Hi •* 

•iK.i.vj! . 

7U..V2h! rr*i,t7‘s! 

6K.>>81 
20,409 
( 1,279 

•• 

80,220 

10,520 


.51,693 

26,865 

3,620 


New /ealuud. 

l!5-|r) 


11,784 

, * 

2.457 


3,359 

M.iiiritiii8... . 

('a)iu of («ihk 1 ilofH* an« 

3,.V2I,270! IJM.Or 

'! 

9.5,38] 


59,596 

• 

20,881 


9,511 

Alpii 11.1,•. 

2.00l.5r;7 

l< • • 

2.59,172 


63.4 <6 


109,820 


2.11,707 

Sr. Helena. 

llutrtiM'v and Jerse> .. 

1 2S, li.ll .TAhlll.I 

.•1.7l(l| M7,l:tl! .. 

2,320 


1,804 

3,4.56 


l,2ii9 

1,670 


2,547 

(fihraltar... 

MaltA HU(t Ionian 

1 

.52.1M8 


109,204 


2,702 


1,706 

lalarid.s.. 



30,901 


9,761 


819 


1.829 

KraiiCe... 


41.802 


29,3.52 


111.260 


87,473 

Holland.. 

11.742 

1 10.4!l4i.N.5iil . 

.M.idd 


77,038 


30.314 


43,218 

Ih'Liiini...... 

(H-rrudiiy, incliidiiif; 

y 54.1,2311! (i52,J2Ni .. 

1 1 

105,054 


1(19.066 


128,438 


111,692 

llaiise Towun. 

1 2f>.«r)3.bn‘ 

34.42.‘U4(i> * 

313 107 


328,784 


724.7.59 


81.5,911 

Heiinmrk. 

4K||,L70 17»,5tl3' •• 

3,000 



2,418 


3,525 

KweiU-u and Norway. .. 

-VH.Ii'M •’I'tl.Ml! • 

33,(;39 


39,637 

.* 

4,3.56 


18,924 

.. . 

Smihii .. . ....... . 

2n\3<).' 
4.1,7H.' 

! Joy,0(H‘ .. 
10,110 .. 

27,271 
38 .ms 


24,107 


^ 4,899 

• 401 


6,826 

I’ijrimral. 

11.775.rHi7 

, ii.vr'.i.iKtj, 

8,811 


13,327 


1,720 


2,304 

Naiilft ,md So iJ>. 

Ain>(ria,iiielci<lin(|Trie8to 

l,(i07.2JH 

4,50f.2.'».S 

2,520 


H.U0U 

•• 

210,628 


170,337 

and Neiin-e. 

3,,^>r;7,131 

3,102.70 • 


20,472 


I.UMX 


13,491 


28,274 

Jnmauv anil Sardinia. 
iin( ludiiig (itiiiua and 


1 





9.5,763 



•Lf^horn. 

Pa.-al rerritories. 

I2,:<r>i.'iv2 

7,5I7.0r>'» 


29,787 


0.466 



307,391 

.3,721 ;*K» 

3,112.750 


2.S00 




29,272 


47,304 

M tiicira. 

4tM,r.MP 

3.55.012 


(J.523 


7,434 

«» 

3.928 


990 

* uifed Siatea. 

17.032,1HI 

51,013,12S 

7 

629,M8 

631 

1,680,130 


345,148 

«. 

715,790 

Mexico.... 

•Sr Duininco. 

5. t!)tl.8.33 
2,a5(>.3r>4 

i.7!»i.5u;t 
3 0I2.2(NI 


31,950 

1.8M7 


127.256 

13,008 

•• 

7.720 

11,680 

1,110 

•• 

1,824 

Sr T1 h>ujh>.. 

HondiiraN. 

11.5H3,«r»0 
3,474 />27 

H, 2y2,Cy.4 

I, 178,209 

•• 

1M02 

15.127 

4 

43,000 

2,688 



5ip2G 

^ niiimbia... 

10,2<)2 3«i2 

7,000,022 

.. 

92,11*5 , 


9j,;wt 

.. 

3,430 


2.900 

Him/.j,,. 

I.a rut. . 

34/J»8.27fi 

I,1H.^,25(> 

43,311,110 
5,450,yyi 


457.504 
61,513; 


42.5,135 
107,.468 

•• 

31,177 


7,695 

Chili and Peru. 

Svna and PaleHtiue. 

Turkey and Gretce, m- 

20 MHI.HII 
3,200,83; 

I8,lli:.348 

4,U!H>.h47 

.MH) 

58.70i I 
1,800 1 

•.. 

09,569 

10,400 

■■ 

21,850 


8,034 

cludint; Syra and 




1 







Smyrna. 

V'SVPt. 

17,213.040 

53.VW7 

27.217.4H7 

1,301,731 

•• 

219,045 1 
HU 1 

•• 

11.5,618 

12,000 

•• 

3,420 
• 40 


9,515 

CUlUH. 


2,102,277 



.. 


.. 

2,813 

,, 

70 

J-*'*! SiliRanrire, and 
vhilippiue lalauda.... 









ii,riy.'s,y87 

9,351.413 


213,240 

50 

7,464 


25.984 



Aladuiiatcar and Bnur- 








bon. 

Wcbt Coaat of Alrica ... 

45,000 

2A'10.y27 

7.048,500 


40,415 


23,120 


484,184 


461,001 

Aanrei. 

H'M,010 

840,730 


24.180 


1,140 


10,070 


5,000 

l<inerifle and Canary .. 
Coaat of Africa. tocladiriK 

503.817 

390,340 


9,101 


10,434 


10,U72 

•• 

3«,»0 

AlKlant. 

Ca|M* Vurd Ulauda. 

Siiulli .. 

2,057,403 

27.220 

301,0111 

180,880 

2fi,843 

• 


*8,500 


*’3(» 


514 


t,l90 

• 

TrtTAr. . 

307.209.700 

342,007,002 

G78 

4,700.956 i 

W74 

,\4lC,-ifi0 1 

7 

23)70.348 

*4 

.1.854,089 


5 (i 
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oiuentXl commerce, 


Classification of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufiicture, distinguishing the 
Quantities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December, 1847, compared with the same Periods of 1846— (continued). 


con N in IBS TO ! 
WHICH EXI'OKTEl).; 


Lacf, Gau7.<', &c. 


1H4G 


X 

JSi id<th North America.. 2 k:{ 
llritidh Went IndieH...., lol 

Matiran ahd Calcutta. 

Boiiibrfy. 

Cfyloii.' .. 

New South VVaicfl.| .. 

Van Diemaii’M Land....' .. 

South AuHtiaiia.i .. 

Swun River.| .. f 

New ZiMlaod.I .. 

Mauritius. j .. 

Cape of Good Hope audj 

AlRoa Kay....... .. 

St. Helena.' .. 

GuernMey and Jersey...! 

Gibraltar..| 

Malta and Ionian lalaodm .. 

France...} .. 

Holland...; .. 

Bfl^tum.....‘ . 

Geiinaiiy. including { 

Hanfte Towns. J 

Denmark. ' . 

Sweden and Norway.... > .. 

Ruoaia. > «. 

Spam . .' .. 

Fortiigiil...I .. 

Naples and Sicily... .. 

Auseria.iiioluding Trieste! 

and Venice.' .. 

Tuscany and Sardinia.. 
including Genoa and I 

Legbom...1 .. 

Fapdl Teriltories.| .. 

United States.{ S 

Mexico...| .. 

St. Domingo.| .. 

Cuba.; •• 

St. Thomas.. .. 

Honduras.. .* 

Columbia. 

Bvaasil.j .. 

La IMaia... 

Chili aud Peru..| . 

SyrU and Palestine.' .. 

'Jurkey and Greece,' 
including Syra ami 

Sinyriia... 

Egypt. 

China... 

java. Singap>*r«, &, Phi*, 

lippine islands .' .. 

Mad^pa-car aud Bouihon 

Vi eht Coast of Africa. 

Aaores.. .. 

'J eui rlfle and Canary.... | .. 
Coast of Aftira, ioclud-. 

iiig Algiers.' .. 

Cape Verd Islands. 

South Sods. 


\aid8. 

1.9U.H51 

2I.V»23 

ai.it; 

/i(Vi70 

isr),(i23 

02,421 


' 45,710 
32,331 


241 
20,722 
113.70(1,1)90 
12 ,KH,]7H 
7,870,105 

38,081.8.74 
38,485 
i 12,800 
' 715,102 

* 40..518 
■ 433,170 

01,240 


28:,,0(PJ 

187,770 

3,r>(,0,lH3 
207.1HM> 
5,.'Vi0 
240,10.^ 
211,192 
37.0(m I 
245.247 
283.920 ' 

432,008 


128,214 

2.323 

3,600 

42,025 

HI 

l.Voo 

7,046 


0.500 


. _ 


- 

■ . -- 

1847 

1840 

£ 

ya)d». 


! 

|nun>bci. 

1741 

' 867.HS1 

17 

' 10,791 

05 

. 170,41h 

13 ; 23.l.iri 


1 27.1.2211 

.. 3,620 


lH..'’'t»7 .. 

la.i 


14(1,999 ' .. 

•21 

m 

l'()7,0U 


17,43-4 


99,528 


.3,0(41 


57,800 


4,027 




300 




21 


21,72-4 

.55 


.. 

1-2,050 

• • 

l*,H57 



*• 

198 

' 

.-15,178 


9x3 

.. ' 50,959 


1,173 

.. 8,997,337 


.506 

. '12,425,452 


271 

.. 1 9.995,40(> 



.. !36,OJI,:)90 


297 

; (-.(.,473 


.. 

.. i 75,14-4 , .. 

78 

.. 1,6:K»,723 I .. 

590 

' ■ 9..i|.^ 1 

145 

.. ' 14,9(1-4 1 .. 

50 

< .. ! 231,57(1 


1,251 


2.’)2,67fi 


186 

__ 

! 

70,920 , .. 

575 

.. ' 7,H,-,(! 1 .. 


.. 1 3.700 1 .. 

39 

275 

8,852,ri.l4 ( .. 

17,hh1 

.. I KO,(i79 



.. ' 14,874 


20 


],159,(>(ii 


•2.5H5 


lOl.oan 


l,.5i»0 


159.228 


623 

.. 

41,97(1 


M4 


555,964 


2,319 

.. 

22,218 




585,098S 


90 






40,188 

. 

232 


111,917 


300 


75,.-113 


■JO 


.51,547 




3H0 


69 


-4,037 

•• 

^25, 

*' 



-- 1 

■4141 H4.672.9I8 

115 

114,904^^ 


Cuunterpant s and (JoiKs. 


1847 


Cutiuu Hosiery, Capa, and 
Gloves. 


1816 


20,217 

21,467 

2,321 

'l8 

17,62.5 

5,170 

1,734 

357 

1,180 

3,911 

30 

22.5 

734 

891 

391 

8 

1,040 

123 

791 


1,615 

54.5 


514 

189 

17.181 

258 

1,1-10 

11,038 

4,632 

41.3 

272 

63,731 

3,616 

73:» 


185 


300 


60 

S7C 


I 551 
'212.7 

i 28 

> 214 
200 


62,Mi3 

21,517 

5,3(>5 

3.994 

9t>9 


172 • 20,777 
ii,9l.') 
3,052 
.. i 200 

.. I HO 

3,771 


30' 


■1173’ 

I 280 

3300, 

55’ 

• 3 

1723. 


30: 


187.530 


7,.1h0 

418 

2,0,75 
151 
H25 
8,126 
. 2,275 

2,710 

313 

1,490 

02.7 

at.') 

26 

126 


1,027 

10,113 

1,128 

73.620 

2,005 

12.615 

2,786 

551 

1,678 

17,213 

5,215 

41,707 

100 


! 1,990 

' 842 


I 


55) 


1,264 

201 

88 

987 


1847 


£ I number. £ ' doxen. 


} 172 


1012 347.529 


£ 

0,7021 

2.706 

*’io‘ 

.3 

270; 

•• f 


0281 

83 


(31, 

2,042! 


a38j 

iisl 


lool 


501 


Ulurn. 

U,M. 

4.1113 
I,<43 
34,3li3 
1(1,-431 
3,30‘l 
40 
1,373 
3,M9 

0,3*40 

‘477 

3,104 

Sfi7 

7*7 

fi.O.’iO 

*,(1*1 


4,207 2,413 


3*H 

*,370 

540 

30 

430 


*,*11 
1,004 
977 
93.95* 
770 
I* 

21,05-4 
1,175 
*79 
1,019 
17,558 
II,.533 
13,732 


959 

215 

3(9 

227 

134 

085 


20,819 3*7,023. 
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Classification of the Exports of Articles of Cotton Manufacture, distinguishing' the 
• Quantities of each shipped to each of the various Markets of the World, from I^ondou, 
Liverpool, Bristol, IIull, and the Clyde, from the 1st of January to the 31st of 
December, 1847, compared with the same periods of 1846—(cow^wimf). 



C'dtdRi Sliftw^s aud Handker- 


CuttuD and Linen Cloth 

Cotioi 

1* M>ds 

COUNTRIES TO 

chiefs, Plain and Ptiiited. 


Mixed. 

Uaenumcraied 

WHICH EXTORTED. 

• 


r 

• 










ISdfi 

1 1847 

1K4G 


1847 

1846 

1847 

' 1840 

1847 


£ 

d<i/.**n. 

£. 

j dozen. 

£ 

d»z. 

£ 

doz. 

•C 

yards. 

4i yard.. 

£ 

£ 

Ilritiiih North America 


.•i,7W) 

2.057 

! 5.081 

80 


130! 20 

00 

54.780 

49| 60,071 

36.80(1 

6'1,S9I 

Jiritmh a. 

l.‘2(H 

40.72M 

I.S4I 

.13,231 

144 

1,430 

147 

908 


1 .'13.966 

71' »'3,302 

3G.304 

18 1*38 

Ma<ir.i8 aiitl Culcutu.... 

4.'i 

3.000 


0.4.17 


7» 


1.013 

.. 

850 


2,240 

l,92l 

.i.a'hl 

ItoiiilMy.. 

40 



l.iOO 



10 

095 


1.3 '18 


,, 

l.I.M) 

808 

(>)|on. 


IGO 


2. .150 

•• 





350 


910 

521 

154 

Nt‘W Smith WiilCH. 

4116 

4,057 

201 

5,951 

55 

1,352 

.51 

^0 


7.'3’)l 

5 

2,ri*i7 

3,382 

6 , 3.14 

Van Dirmtiii’fi Isand .. .. 




1,461 


516 



>. 

8,800 


01 

283 

1.470 

SiHitii Aiiittralu .. 

r .. 

1.12(1 


158 






.. 


2.120 

92 

HO 

Suari Kivi^r.. 

.. 

150 








.■>0 


.. 

27 


Nt'w Z«*alauii.... 

. 

54 


176 






V.iiHi 



fitt 

456 

MauntiiM. 

ifiH 

1,152 


325 







410 

618 

679 

Capt* of fisKid Hope and 















Alcoa Bay. 

.. 

12,383 


10,201 


1,047 


5,592 

.. 

2,1(10 


14,586 

1.61.1 

1.798 

Sr . 


lOb 

,. 










4.1 


(iMcriievy and Jersey.... 

•• 



.. 










4.5 

CibtMlr.ir.. .. 

70 

G.'J3G 


21,299 




4GI 


4.097 


*2.040 

613 

1,021 

Malta and iutiiun 





















70 




. 


3nA 

100 

7.1 

France. 

U, 

3,H20 


2^005 






1,788 

.. 10 ,«i 

697 

1,390 

IlMllaiid ... 


GIG 


32.1 


500 

io 

220 

.. 

1,538 

..1 3,771 

268 

534 

BelKMtni.. 


G.OOH 


6,154 

30 

4(H) 


1.129 


.. 

..' 8,995 

414 

364 

<U'rtnttny, meludiog 

• 










! 



Harisp Towns. 


757 


575 

457 


98.5 



3,563 

4,310 

339 

363 

Denmark. 





(,.1 


28 




1 



Sweden and Norway .... 


1.187 


107 

198 


128 

352 


2.000 


310 

IH] 

BiiSsia. 

» 

084 


1,171 






21,400 

. . . • 

G2 

46 

.Sp,iiii ... 


lOH 

.. 

2,452 


1,398 




2.295 

.. 

.198 

10 


Portugal........ 


H,<l04 

90 

2,405 

,, 





3»l.8i 

> aa 

407 

886 

iSapluN and Sicdy. 


10,318 


20,772 






5.056 

..1 24,46-i 

631 

.132 

Aiii<iria.niciudiiig Trieste 















and \ei«iec. 


30,023 


32,212 








1,420 

3(4 

282 

Tuarany and Sardinia, 















lociiiding (icQoa and 















Ijigliorii. 


iti.ina 


.11,1.52 




.. 1 .. 

40,0511 .. 

18,618 

SOI 

098 

Icrrinidua. 


i!i,76a 

.. 

.54,57,1 




> • j. • 

4,100 

1,350 

20 

HI 

Matitnia. 


2,791 


2,102 





lu3 


l.'i'! 

476 


2l0 

37.475 

5,*139 

. 

lb 1,009 





257,296 

895.908 

13.32*) 

43,206 

M'x.co. ..... 


rMl75 

1 1,689 


10 


.. 

0,8*81 


19,7(81 

495 

537 


TS 

2.25(> 

514 

0.027 


0,912 



1,070 


951 

760 

28.1 

Cnbft.... r.. 

20«l 

33,510 

7(isl M,h7» 




103 809 


21,953 

1.2.17 

4.003 

Tlitimas. 

.’iOK 

18,.521 

.M3 

lir.8.12 


1.200 

21 

3(K) .. 

183,215 

.. 

li«4,7»7 

1,**0G 

2,23.5 

Honduras .. 

IIU 

13,H91 

313 

,1,(1-I. 

125 


.. 


12,.M0 

.. 

43 001 

1,550 

• 151 

nubia..... 

.. 

18,084 


31,736 





98,73-i 

h6,4G0 

8ns 

1,306 

^ia/il.,. 

3,025 

101,270 

2.108 10.1.511 


440 


10 •. 

180,141 

10 

2lj:\4‘»l 

6,.',(|7 

9,884 

U'l I'lat*. 

.. 

5,131 

310 

2/,27« 


.. 



25,170 

7rlll0 

137 

1,055 

Chill .lid Teiu. 

2,2 IG 

2.1,770 
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25,570 


Lifiii 


.. {♦. 

40,2(>3 

.. 10,040 

2,830 

2,.534 

iSYria aud Pslestme..*.. 


I.KU 


0,97« 







... .. 

128 


'Jmkey and Greece, 














iiicliidiiig Syra and 











1 



Siiiyroa. 


9,9B* 


IS,364 




.. i.. 

i.ouo 
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i,,iri 
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,. 



14 

43 

tliiaa. . 


S.07S 
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8.1 
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23 
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83 
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.. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS OF THE PRICES AND THE PROGRESS OF CO’ITON 

FABRICS. 

Mr. Baines, who has with great pains Vjollected varluahk information, in his 
work on the “ Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain,” spates that “ a very good 
hand-weaver, twenty-five to thirty years of age, could weave two pieces of nine- 
eighth sheetings per week, each twenty-four yards long, containing 100 shools of 
weft in an inch. The reed of the cloth being forty-four Bolton count, and the weft 
and warp forty hanks to the pound. In 1823, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen 
years of age, attending two looms, could weave s«;ew similar pipccs in a week. 

“In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, attending to four looms, 
could weave twelve sifailar pieces in a week; some could vicavejiftren pieces. 

“ In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from fifteen to twenty years of age, assisted by a 
girl about twelve years of age, attending to four looms, could weave eighteen similar pieces 
in a week; some can weave Itventy pieces.” 

The progressive improvements thus given by Mr. Baines have continued to the 
present time, and “ now (1845) a steam-loom weaver, about fifteen years of age, 
attending to two looms, can weave eleven pieces of the same cloth ; and a steam- 
loom weaver sixteen to twenty years of age, assisted by a girl about fourteen 
years of age, attending to four looms, can weave twenty-tw'd similar pieces in a 
week.” 

Mr. Porter, in his estimable and most instructive work on the “ Progress of 
the Nation,” gives the following statements. 


Table showing the effect which successive improvements have had in dimiuishiiig the 
price of cotton cloths; the same article—a piece of calico known in the trade as 
72|—is given throughout.' 


YEARS. 

l’ric4*N 
paid for 
WcUTIUg. 

Price* 
paid for 
Cuttoti*. 

SttJlixig prioa 
of 721 
C<»lic(M*s. 

Earningn 
of the 
\V eavlPfo 
per*A'eek. 


S. (f. 

A d. 

£ A tf. 

s. d. 

JHit. 

3 0 

•i. B 

1 H (1 


1819. 

3 0 

1 « 

1 6 (i 


IHlB. 

2 0 

t H 

1 2 0 

I) 0 

1»I7. 

2 0 

1 JO 

) n 74 


1818. 

2 0 

1 10 

1 1 14 


IKIB. 

2 0 

1 2 

0 17 K 


1820. 

2 0 

1 I 

0 J.^ !l? 


1821. 

1 8 

0 It 

0 l.'i 8/ 

II II 

ItttX. 

1 8 

0 Ifl 

0 14 l>i 


1823. 

I 8 

(1 104 

0 H 5 


1824. 

1 B 

0 io| 

0 14 0 

0 J4 ^1 


1825... *!. 

1 H 

1 2 1 

to 

0 IK A 

1 13 0 

1820. 

t i 0 

0 8 

0 H) 6 


1827. 

1 G 

fl n 

• 10 3 

• 

1828. 

1 1 

0 7 

0 10 2 



Y BAILS. 

Prireii 

for 

U 4*11*11117. 

Piireo 
paid tor 

price 
of 721 
Calicoes. 

Karriiogs 
of tlic 
Wt's>t*rs 
pvr Week. 


;C. 


,s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 /. 

1820. 

1 

4 

0 

G5 

8 

9 


1830. 

J 

4 

0 

«4 

8 

3 


IK3I. 

1 

4 

0 

04 

H 

[i 

12 0 

1832. 

1 

4 

0 

71 

8 

0 


1>13». 

1 

4 


!ii 

8 

ti 


1834. 

1 

4 

0 10 

9 

0 


1835. 

1 

4 

0 

10 

U 

9 

12 A 

1830. 

1 

4 

0 

I»i 

10 

0 



1 

4 

0 

7 

H 

3 


IS.'W. 

1 

3 

0 

7 

8 

3 

II 0 

1K3B. 

1 

.1 

0 

7i 

8 

0 


1840. 

1 

3 

0 

r> 

7 

.1 


1841. 

1 

■44 

0 

«t 

7 

0 


1842. 


li 

0 

5i 

5 

0 


1843.. 

1 

U 

0 

4 } 

5 

0 


1814. 

1 

H 

0 

•1 

0 

0 



* iibort tinip, aud nix weeks turu-oiK. ' 
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“ The reductions made previously to tlie time embraced by the foregoiiiK table are 
shown by the following list, which was given into the House of Commons in 1812 oft oc- 
_oasion of the inquiry then made info the effects of the orders in council, issued in 1808, in 
retaliation of the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. 


PiiiCES paid for Weaving Twenty-four Yards of Cambric at Stockport, in Cheshire. 


y K A n s. 


'■•r 

y K A R s. . 


YEARS. 

Value. 


l!» 

18 

IKOB . P . 

S. 

JS 

13 

12 

13 

tftift. 

£. 

12 

10 

lu 


1K(17. 

1KI1. 



lRt2.. 

iHort . 

. 



“ The quantity of twenty-four yards above stated is as much as a good workman will 
produce of this description of cloth in a week. The low wages paid for making the same 
■11 the latter years,, when every article of provisions was excessively high in price, and 
when, even at thc^c iiisuflicient rute.s, but little employment was to be had, caused great 
and wide-spread misery among the manufacturing population,” ■* 

The following statement of the progress of the power-l«om is taken from Mr. 
Baines’ “ History of the Cotton Manufacture”:— 

“ In 1813 there were not more than 2-100 power-looms in use; yet this was enough 
to alarm the liand-looin weavers, who, attributing to machinery the distress caused by the 
orders in council and the American war, made riotous opposition to all new macliines, 
and broke the ponver-iooms set up at West Houghton, Middleton, and other places. 
Nevertheless, the great value of the pnwer-loom hu\ing now been proved, it was adopted 
l>y many maiiufaeturers, both in England and Scotland : and it will, no doubt, in lime 
supersede the hand-loom. The rapidity with which the power-looijt is coming into use 
is proved hy the following lahle, the particulars of which were stated by 11. A. Slaney, 
Esrp, M.r., in the House of Commons, on the 13th of May, 1830, and whicli rest on tiie 
authoiitv of Mr. Kennedy. 


Number of Power-looms in England and Scotland. 


U 0 U N T n 1 E s. 

ISVO 

is-w 


nuMibt^r. 

iiuniWr 

Knitlatid.. ... 


•1\MMI 

SroUituU.. 

2,(M»D 

in.DOO 

Tota!.. 

14.1 Ml 



“This niiniher uould appear to have heen somewhat under-rated. Dr. Cleland slates 
that, in 1828, the Glasgow manuincturers liad in operation in that city and elsewhere 
10,783 steam-looms, and 20(i() more in preparation, total 12,843. He supposes there 
was an increase of ten per cent between 1828 qnd 1832, which would make the number 
14,127 in the latter year. This is independent of other parts of Scotland, unconnected 
with Glasgow. In 1833, evidence was given before the Commons’ committee on manu¬ 
factures, commerce, &c., that, in the whole of Scotland, there were 14,970 stcam-io^ras. 
We may therefore safely take the number of power-looms in Scotland at the present time 
(1835) at 15,000. 

“In England, the great inoreasc took place during the years of speculation, 1824 
and 1825; and comparatively few power-loom^ mills were built betwixt that time and 
1832. But in 1832, 1833, and the former part of 1834, the trade has been rapidly 
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extending; many mills have been built, and many spinners have added power>loom 
factcdrs to their spinning-mills. 

“Mr. W. R. Greg, an extensive spinner and manufacturer at Bury, gave evidence 
before the select committee of the House of Commons on manufactures, &c., in August, 
1833, that the number of power-loums had very materially increased of late years in and 
about Bury, and also at Stockport, Bolton, Ashton, and in Cheshire. He stated that he 
did not know any person who was then building a spinning-mill without the addition of 
a power-loom mill. t , 

“ Mr. Kennedy’s estimate for 1829 was probably too low for England, as well as for 
Scotland: at all events, there are good reasons for belie,viug that there must now be 
85,000 power-looms in England. This conclusion is deduced from a computation of the 
number of workmen employed in power-loom wea\ing, founded on actual returns, ob¬ 
tained by the Factory Commissioners from the cotton-mills in Lancashire and Cheshire. It 
is also supported by the calculations of Mr. Bannutyne, and Messrs. Samuel Greg and Co., 
the spinners and manufacturers of Bury. At the present time (1835), the machine- 
makers of Lancashire are making power-looms with the greatest rapidity, and they cannot 
btf made sufficiently fast to meet the demands of the manufacturers. <The result we have 
arrived at is as follows:— 

Etiimatfd Number of Power-Loomt in Great Britain in 1833. 


In England. S.VW 

In Scotland. lo.noo 

Total. 100,000 


“ While the number of power-looms has been multiplying so fast^ the hand-looms 
employed in the cotton manufacture are believed not to have diminished between 1820 
and 1834, but rather to have increased, lu the former year they were estimated by 
Mr. Kennedy at 240,000. In 1833, Mr. Grimshaw, a spinner and manufacturer of 
Colne, gave his opinion .before the committee of the Commons on manufactures, &c., 
that the number of hand-loom cotton weavers in the kingdom was about 250,000 ; whilst 
Mr. George Smith, manufacturer, of Manchester, estimated them at only 200,000. In 
the year 1834, several intelligent workmen and manufacturers from Glasgow gave evi¬ 
dence to the Commons’ Committee ‘ On Hand-Loom Weavers,’ that there were 45,000, 
or 50,000 hand-loom cotton-weavers in Scotland alone.” 

“ Since the publication of Mr. Baines’ volume, returns have been made by the 
inspectors of factories of the number of power-looms actually in use in factories 
at the end of the year 1835, in each county of Great Britain and Ireland. From 
these returns, an abstract of which we have given, it appears that the total 
number of self-acting looms in th<i fJnited Kingdom employed for weaving 
cotton, was at that time 109,626 ; thus proving the accuracy of the foregoing 
calculations. 

“ It does not appear likely that any.considerable addition will in future be made 
to the number of band-looms employed for cotton-weaving; whereas the machine- 
makers of Lancashire have at different period^ been engaged to the full extent of 
their power in constructing power-looms; so that their number increases con- 
tinuallyf We should be wrdtig, however, if we inferred that hand-looms are 
lying unemployed. Power-looms have not hitherto been found generally appli¬ 
cable to the production of fine cloths, or what are called fancy goods. The 
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demand for these fluctuates considerably, and is at times greater than can be 
readily supplied. In the report of the select committee of the House of Com- 
*mons, appointed in the summer of 1834, to examine the numerous petitions 
presented by the hand-loom weavers, we find a statement given in evidence by 
Mr. Makin, a manufacturer of Bolton, to the following effect;—■ 

“ I know that ihejie is at present nt* surplus of weavers, I go nine miles from the 
seal of my manufacture on one side to get weavers, and I am putting out work nine 
miles across the coirnlry in arurther part^o get weavers ; and if I knew where I could get 
• a certain description of weavers, by going nine miles another way, I should go. But it 
is a strange fact, that, whilst the demand for hand-loom cloth is greater than the produc¬ 
tion, yet the wages do not rise; and in about two months from this time (July, 18.‘34) I 
know, from the experience of past years, that there will be demands for thousands of 
weavers more than can be obtained.” 

M r. I’orter olj!;scrvcs— . 

“The fact staled by Mr. Makin, although seemingly at variance with the ordinary 
law of demand and sup|ily, may admit of this solution ;—that, whe*» they can be furnished 
within a certain limited price, hand-loom cloths meet with an extensive sale ; hut that, 
when that limit is passed, other goods of home production, or similar goods of foreign 
make, come into successful competition with them; so that the manufacturers are nut 
enabled, by the most extensive demand, to increase the rate of wages paid to the 
weavers.” 

Mr. Stanwayj who was under the direction of Mr. Cowell, one of the Factory 
Commissioners ajtpointed to collect information as to the employment of chil¬ 
dren in factories, states that— 

“ The subsequent calculation does not aim at filing the whole number of operatives 
dependent upon the cotton trade for subsistence, but only of that part of the operative 
body which earns a livelihood in cotton factories moved by power, and is employed in 
carrying on the preparing, spinning, weaving, and accessary mechanical departments 
wiiliiii the walks of them. 

’ “ It does no' com|)reliend hand-loom weavers, printers, bleachers, dyers, cotton- 
liiread lace-makers (an enormous and growing branch of the cotton manufacture), and 
many other branches of manufacture, either arising out of, or immediately dependent 
upon, the spinning of cotton by power. It compiehends those operatives alone who 
habitually work in cotton factories. It shows their body to consist of ‘212,800 persons, 
•..ud to earn annually the enormous sum of 5,777,434/. 

“ The total quantity of cotton consumed in the spinning of yarn, in Great Britain, 
in 1832, as stated in ‘ Burn’s Commercial GKnce,’ was 277,960,490 lbs.; and of this 
quantity 27,327,120 lbs. was consumed in Scotland, leaving for the consumption of 
England 249,933,370 lbs, 

“ The nett loss of cotton in spinning is estimated variously by*difrerent individuals. 
In the calculations of Mr. Kennedy, made use of by him in a paper published in the 
‘•Transactions of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,’ It is taken at l^oz. 
per Ih. ; while Montgomery, in his * Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning,’ computes 
it at 1| oz., and Burn at l| oz.; but as the amount taken by Mr. Kennedy is that which 
appears to be generally considered correct, it is adopted in these calculations. • 

“ If, then, from the quantity given above, we deduct 1^ oz. per lb.,or23,431,253 lbs., 
yre shall have the total weight of yarn produced 226,502,117 lbs. • 

“ The average number of haliks in each pound of yarn spun is considered, by appa- 
I'fntly a majority of persons conversant with the subject, to be forty. iSlontgomery 
lakes the average counts spun in Great Britain at fifty, which, taking into account the 
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finer average numbers spun in Scotland than in England, would fix the counts nearly as 
aboVe stated. 

“The returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, as given in previous tables, 
show an average of finer counts than forty, but, as the returns were better made from 
the tine mills than from the coarse, and from Manchester, where the finer yarn is spun, 
than from the country, it is evident that lower numbers ought to he taken than those 
shown in the returns; and, us the general opinion appears to be in favour of forty, this 
average is adopted. 

“Three mills, in different situations,'and of average capabilities, made a return of 
the quantity produced by them in the month ending the 4th of'May; 1833; and, as the 
average counts of the whole were 3f)’98 hanks to the lb., and as they also gave the 
number of hands employed in .spinning during that month, and the duration of their 
labour, they furnished data from which may be easily calculated the total number 
employed in factories in England in preparing and spinning cotton. 

“ In the mill of the first, 344 persons in the spinning department, working 27() 
hours, produced— 

18,000 Iks. of Nos. 00 to 32. 

18,000 lbs. of Nos. 38 to 42. 

2,400 lbs. of Nos. 150 to I70. 

“ In Ihc second mill, 24.'> hands, working 270 hours, produced- 

1,70.> lbs. of No. 12. 

4,28.', lbs. of No. 22. 

33,838 lbs. of No. 40. 


“And in the third, 110 hands, woiking 28(> hours, produced— 

10,700 lbs. of No. 40. 

4 

“The average counts of the three being, as before stated, 39d)8, and the produce 
95,018 lbs. 

“The total number of hours worked will therelorc be 344 X276+245 X270 
+ 110 X 286= 192,.554 ; and the produce of each person per hour, iVaV/*— 
0-49,346 lbs. 

“The usual estimate of 300 working days per annum of 11^ hours each, or sixty- 
nine hours per week, would give 0-49,346 + 11-5 + 300= 1,702,437 lbs., the produce 
of each person per annum, and o .H’ — 1^3,045, the number of persons em¬ 
ployed in the preparation and spinning of cotton in England. 

“ On examination of supplement (Z*) it will be seen that, in the 67,819 {persons of 
whom returns were made to the commission, there were 42,401 engaged in preparing 
and spinning cotton, 23,920 in the ^^aving department, and 1498 as engineers, 
mechanics, roller-coverers, &c. • 

“ If, then, tlie same proportions are taken as existing in the total number of cotton- 
workers which are f<?uud in the returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, the 
number of persons engaged in the manufacture of cotton-clotli in factories will be 75,055, 
and of those employed as ciiijiiieers,, &c., 4700; making, with the 133,045 in the 
spinning department, a general total of 212,800 persons engaged in cotton-factories. 

“ Which total number of 212,800 persons may be divided and distributed, by adopt¬ 
ing the proportions given in the returns made to4.he Lancashire forms of inquiry, so as 
to show the probable number of persons employed in each of the eight branches or 
departrqents of cotton workings and the aggregate amount of their nett earnings per 
mouth.” 

* Statement of the distribution of C7,8IR hands into eight different branches or departments 
of cotton working, is given iu a jircvious page of this cfficial Supplement. 
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Adaltn. 


KM PLOY RD IN lo the 

M.lc. Female.. 

of 

’ number, numl^er. { number, 
tnpamng^ and spreading cotton' U30 »2,313 9&I 


t;anting. ' I0,3GI 13.002 

M«lr-BpmiiiDg., 22,727 3,196 3.03H 

luroNtle-spinning... 793 3,000 ],4(Kt 

Kpelmg. ! 71« U.20I IH2 

Weaving.; 20,440 28,S6G 4,581 

KoIler'Covering... 26l 389 10 

Kiigineers, <ftc.* 3,739 34 151 


Tofai . Cn,3B» I «S,774 | iri.3ti 


Cbildrcn onder Eighteen Yeen of Age. 


Males 



Females. 


In fbe 

Employers! 

lo tiie 

lu the 


direct 

direct 

direct 

Employers 

Kmplo; 
of Ope> 

uncertain. 

Employ 

of 

Employ 
of Ope> 

uncertain. 

rathea. 


Maaters. 

rativea. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

oumhe-r. 

3 

31 

345 

6 

13 

461 

78 

8,090 

458 

163 

23,634 

257 

1,355 

6,663 

62 

35 

190 

3,203 1 

19 

160 

25 


2,300 

76 

no 

2.582 

304 

13,109 ’ 

4.861 

119 

3 


31 

22 


9 


3 



26,742 


26,351 

13.505 



EMPLOYED IN 


Cleaning and apreading cotton.. 

Carding... .. 

Mule.spinumg. . 

Tbri»stle>spiiitihig. 

Reeling. . 

Weaving.. . 

Roller>coveriQg.... . 

Rngineers, &c.' . 

Total.. 


Proportion whose 
Age and Hex are 
uncertain, from 
a dedciency in the 
Keturns. 

Total 

Employed. 

Aggregate Amount 
of Monthly 
Nett Barniugs. 

number. 

number. 

tB 

$. 

rf. 

,, 

4,996 

fl,631 

19 

6 

819 

40.484 

75.376 

10 

0 

364 

65,216 

139,660 

17 

9 

,, 

7,709 

11.615 

10 

1 

,, 

14,636 

23.617 

8 

4 

3193 

75,050 

106,663 

16 

3 

.. 

725 

1,764 

16 

5 

•- 

S .975 

15,987 

0 

9 

3376 j 

312,600 

1 454,481 

I 

1 


Mr. Porter observes :— 

.“The computation made by Mr. Stanway gives 212,800 as the number of persons 
of all ages employed in spinning and weaving factories in the United Kingdom ; while 
tiu acttial number given in to the inspectors in 1835 amounts to 220,143 persons, being 
a didbrence of only 7334, or not quite per cent. Before giving the summary of the 
statements made by the inspectors in 1835 and 1839, it may be satisfactoiy to insert 
the following particulars, derived from returns made to the commissioners by the pro- 
"iietors of 225 cotton-mills in Lancashire.” 
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Statement of the Number of Cotton Mills and the Persons Employed in them during 

the Year 1839. 


COUNTIES. 


Emolahd. 

Cheabire.... 

Cumberland...... 

Derbjr.. 

Olonceiter.. 

luincaiter. 

Leiceater. 

Middleaex. 

Norfolk. 

Nottingham. 

Shropahire. 

Staffiird... 

Surrey. 

Warwick. 

York. 


SCOTLANO. 
Aberdeen. 

Ayr-. 

Bute. 

Dumbarton. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright.... 

Lanark. 

Linlithgow. 

Perth. 

Renfrew. 

Stirting. 



Totai. 
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Statement of tlie Number of Cotton Factories in Operation in different Parts of the 
United Kingdom, with the Number and Power of the En^nes, and the Number au3 
Ages of Persons employed therein in the Year 1839. 


Mills. 

Mills at work . 

Mills empty. 

Bnolsno. 

Waua. 

SCOTUMU. 

Ilia LAND. 

Vnitkd Kinouum. 

number. 

IfiPS 

8H 

number. 

5 

L_ •* r 

number. 

102 

G 

number. 

24 

1 

number. 

1819 

95 



Power 

of, 

Engiues. 

Er^nea. 

Power 

of 

Engirds. 

. 

Engines. 

Power 

of 

Engines. 

Engines. 

Power 

of 

Btiginea. 

EDgines. 

Power 

of 

Engines. 

Ateam power. 

1422 

40,500 

7 

104 

J93 

5012 

19 

517 

IG41 

46,827 

Water power. 

574 

0..537 

5 • 

140 

7a 

2728 

22 

572 

074 

12,977 

PaafunH Eh- 

Males. 

Females. 

Main. 

Femalea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malea. 

Females. 

MaU'B. 

Femalmi. 

PfallVRlI. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number.: number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

I'oder lOyeara.... 

1,0X2 

073 

7 

1 

70 

57 

J 


1,109 

731 

10 to 11 „ .... 

1,451 

OHO 

14 


147 

Ian 

0 

0 

1,018 

1.100 

11., It . 

i,G(;7 • 

1.17K 

14 

5 

180 

170 

9 

1 

1,870 

1,354 • 

l „ 13 .. 

t.*tf 

1,745 

14 

23 

240 

254 

19 

5 

2,500 

2,027 

13 .. 14 „ .... 

PaHOX 

10,170 

00 

50 

1,31)8 

2.1.50 

173 

243 

11,442 

12,034 

14 ,. 1.4 .. 


10,0(>8 

10 

53 

1,144 

2,214 

1.58 

» 251 

11,087 

12,580 

ir» „ ifi „ .... 

7,000 

0.2.5B 

10 

46 

818 

1.07.5 

150 

235 

7.903 

11.514 

ifi „ ir „ .... 

.5,150 

H,I17 

■J 

43 

5.34 

I,SI0 

100 4 

192 

5,80.5 

10,192 

17 ,. 1» . 

4,44(1 

7.470 

m 

SO 

300 

I.H54 

00 

201 

4,960 

9,564 

18 „ IP . 

5,000 

*J,302 

8 

50 

373 

2,10a 

65 

280 

5,446 

11,733 

w 20 . 

3,003 

7.H7‘2 

10 

48 

313 

).83.5 

55 

101 

4,071 

9,046 

to .. 21 . 

3,705 

«,974 

7 

33 

2H7 

l,47!l 

HO 

22G 

4,079 

8,712 

VI alud upwartU... 

44,810 

41.11:7 

iM 

217 

5,110 

8..476 

853 

1(K13 

50,952 

53,971 

Totai. 

00,850 

ils.tso 

.370 

034 

104)44 

21,024 

1705 

2837 

112,941 

146,395 

Total males and 

\ 










females. 

218,130 

Kilo 

35,506 

4G22 

I 259.336 


“ The numbers given in the foregoing summary have refercgice only to those 
branches of the cotton manufacture which are carried on in «pinning and weaving 
factories, and do not include the persons employed in printing and dyeing, nor the 
numerou.'- hand-loom weavers, with many other branches of the manufacture, and the 
great nundters who are. otherwise directly or indirectly dependent upon it for support." 

Mr. M'Culioch has estimated “ allowance being made for old and infirm 
persons, children, &c., dependent upon those actually employed in the various 
departments of the cotton manufacture $ and in the construction, repairs, &c., of 
the machinery and buildings required to carry it on,” that the entire cotton manu¬ 
facture “ must furnish, on the most moderate computation, subsistence for from 
1,200,000 to 1,300,000 persons.” 


By Mr. Stanway’s method of computation, we find that, for spinning the 
quantities of cotton used in 1801 and subsequent periods, the following number 
of persons would be required :— 


“ 



- 



tears. 

1 Persons. 

YEARS. 1 

Peraooa. 

1 YEARS. 

I^raoiis. 

180] 

*806.... 

1811. 

number 


number. 

1 

number. § 

26,02!» 

1831. 

08,257 

11834. 

153,304 

23,626 

1836.. 

80,018 

11830.... . 

174,BSa 

44,863 

48,094« 

1831.! 

' 135.743 • 

llM44. 

27^,308 

IBII.. 




' Beginning of Pence. In IftU, the laat year of war, the number would be S6,71d. 


. “These numbers are exclusive of*the persons who wcr« employed in weaving in 
actories, and who, according to Mr. Stanway’s estimate, amounted, in 1832, 75,05^. 
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. “ Ii would by no means furnish a correct view, however, if the amount of labour 

required for the conversion of the given quantities of cotton into yarn at the above- 
mentioned periods were taken at a uniform rate. The vast improvements made durin.g 
late years in the machinery applied to spinning has caused such an economy in the 
application of labour, that not one-half of the number of persons is now required for 
carrying forward the various manufacturing processes with a given weight of cotton, that 
were employed for producing an equal result thirty years ago. This fact will be 
sufficiently illustrated by the following statenlent, taken from tlv books of Mr. Thomas 
Houldsworth, an eminent cotton-spinnev of Manchester, and laid before the Committee 
on Manufactures, Commerce, &r., which sat iq 1833. This statement will further show 
that, notwithstanding the great reduction in the rate of wages which has necessarily 
accompanied tlie introduction of improved machinery, the actual money-earnings of the 
operative spinner are greater now than they were at the beginning of the century, and 
that his command of the necessaries of life places him in a far mure advantageous position 
than he then occupied. 


YEARS. 

WorktiirnpJ off 
by OYicfSpinuer 
per Week. 

Wttffcs per Week. 

Hours 

of 

\\ ork 

Prices from , 
Greenwich Hospital 
ReconU. 

Quantities which n 
Week's Nett KsniiuK 
would purchase. 

Qnantity 

Quality. 

1 Gross. 

Paercem. | 

Nett. 

Week. ! 

' 

Flour 
per Sack. 

PIumIi 
per lb. 

Ills ot 
Flour. 

ol 

Flesh. 

■mm 

Ibs. 

Nos, 

s. 

It. 

X. d. j 

JS. d. 

number. 

s. d. 

rf. d. 

number. < ntimber 


12 

180 

r .0 

0 

27 (> ! 

32 6 

74 1 

HI 0 

U tf 7 

IIT 


HKH H 

9 

200 

67 

h 

31 0 1 

30 G 

74 ’ 

N3 0 

G to 7 

\u 1 

73 

H 

)H 

INO 

72 

0 

27 fl » 

44 6 

74 

70 « 

H 

175 ! 

67 

mSHf H 

J3j 

300 

00 

(1 

30 0 ‘ 

GO 0 

74 

70 I! 

8 

23J» 

90 

H 

22i 

181) 

54 

8 

21 n ' 

33 8 

b9 

45 0 

<> 

2111 . 

07 


19 

200 

fih 

3 

22 6 

42 9 

09 

45 0 

6 

207 

N5 


“The sack of flour is taken at 280 lbs. 

“The above is the result of an average of several men’s work at the different 
periods.” , 

In 1833, the nuifaber of hours employed during the week was 69, instead of 
74, which it had been in the former years. But for this reduction in the time of 
working, the nett earnings would have been for No. 180, 36s. \d., and for No. 
200, 45s. lOtf.; and the quantities of flour and meat would have been for No. 
180, 224 lbs. and 72 lbs., and for No. 200, 283 lbs. and 91 lbs. respectively. 

Mr. Babbage, in his “ Economy of Manufactures,” gives the following state¬ 
ment:— 

“A machine, called in the cotton manufacture a ‘stretcher,’ worked by one man, 
produced as follows ;— 


YEARS. 

Pounds of 

: RoTiiii; Wage. 

Hate of Kamins 

Cottofi Spun. 

1 per Score. 

per Week. 



s. d. 

5. d. 

1810.‘ 

400 

1 H 

25 10 

'1811. 

600 

0 10 

25 0 

‘l%13., 

:iffi3. 

850 

0 0 

31 10| 

1000 

1 « n 

31 3 

same man working 

at another strotche'i, the roving a little liner, 

1 

Y B A R 8 . t 

Pounds of 
Cotton Spun. 

Rorinn Wa|es 

per Score; 

1 Kata of Karuing 

1 per Week. 


• 1 

! r. rf. 

’ «. d. 

182.3.. 

000 1 

1 « u 

1 28 Ii 

,182.'.. 

1000 

1 » 

1 37 0 

1827.!. 


1 0 6 

30 0 

1H32.1 

1200 ] 

I 0 6 

30 0 
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«In this instance, production ha^ gradually increased, until, at the end of twenty^ 
two years, three times as much work is done as at tlie commencement, although the 
manual labour employed remains the same. The weekly earnings of the workmen have 
not fluctuated very much, and appear on the whole to have advanced; but it would be 
imprudent to push too far reasonings founded upon a single instance. 

“The produce of 480 spindles of ‘mule-yarn spinning,’ at different periods, was as 
follows : 


Y K A R S. 

0 • S 

HankN» about ftJtty 
to the pound. 

1 

Wage* 1 

pvr Tlioniiaud. | 



s. rf. 1 

IHOfi. 


9 2 

.. 

« H.OOO 

0 3 1 

1832. 

10,000 

3 8 ! 


‘‘The siflijoined view of the state of weaving by hand and by power-looms at Stock- 
port, in the years 1822 and 1832, is taken from an enumeration of the machines 
eeniaincd in sixty-fi'jc factories, and was collected for the purpose of being given in* 
(‘vidence before a committee of the House of Commons. 


DKSCRIPTION. 


weavers. 

Prrwms iisin^ {>fiwer-loom« .. 

Persouh to drvsM the wurp..... 

Total perMms employed. 
Power-lnoin >.. 


1H22 

1833 

Deereaae and Increuc. 

number. 

number. 

nimiber. 

2H00 

8(M> 

2000 Aecreaae. 

fi37 

3059 

2402 inerraae. 

98 

3KH 

290 „ 

3355 

42-17 

092 increate. 

1970 

9177 

8207 „ 


During this peiiod the number of hand-looms in employment diminished flve-sevenths, 
whilst that of power-looms increased to more than five times its former amount. The 
total number of workmen increased about one-third ; but the amount of manufactured 
goods (supposing each power-loom to do only the work of three hand-looms) was three 
and .1 liiilf times us large as it was before. 

“Jii considering this increase of employment, it must be admitted that the 2000 
pefson.s thrown out of work are not exactly of the same class as those called into employ- 
nit lit by the powur-looms. A hand-weaver must possess bodily strength, which is not 
('«eiuial for a person attending a power-loom ; consequently women and young persons 
<d both sexes, from fifteen to seventeen years of age, find employment in power-loom 
factories. This, however, would be a very limited view of the employment arising from 
the introduction of power-looms ; the skill called into action in building the new factories, 
» constructing the new machinery, in making the steam-engines to drive it, and in 
devising improvements in the structure of the looms, as well as in regulating the 
economy of the establishment, is of a much higficf order than that which it had assisted 
in superseding. Nor in this view of the subject must we omit the fact that, although 
hand-looms would have increased in number if those moved by steam had not been 
lavenled, yet it is the cheapness of the article manufactured by pow’er-looms which has 
caused this great extension of their employment^ and that, by diminishing the price of 
eae article of commerce we always call into additional activity the energy of those who 
produce others. It appears that the number of hand-looms in use in England and 
Scotland, in 1830, was about 240,000; aiearly the same number existed in tlieyear 1820; 
whereas the number of power-looms whicb, in 1830, was 55,000, had, in 1820, been 
14,000. When it is considered that each of those pow^r-Iooms did as much work as 
three worked by hand, the increased producing power was equal to that of 12.1,0(11) hand- 
jooms. During the whole of this period the wages and employment of hand-loom weavers 
have been very precarious.” 

In the cotton-mill of Messrs. H6uldsworth’s,in Glasgow, a spinner employed 
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qn a mule of 336 spindles and spinning cotton 120 hanks to the pound, produced, 
in *1823, working seventy-four and a half hours in the week, forty-six pounds of 
yarn: his nett weekly earnings for which amounted to 26s. Id. In 1833, the 
rate of wages having in the meanwhile been reduced thirteen and a third per 
cent, and the time of working having been lessened to sixty-nine hours, Uie 
spinner was enabled, by the greater perfedtion of the machinery, to produce, on a 
mule of the same number of spindles, fifty-two and^ a hsjlf pounds of yam of the 
same fineness, and his nett weekly earnings were advanced to 29s. lOrf. 

But a much more considerable economy than this has been produced in 
cotton-mills by increasing the size of the mules. Mr. Cowell gives the follow¬ 
ing example of the effect of this improvement, as regards the co-st of the yarn 
Rnd the earnings of the spinner:— . 

“ In the year 1833, iii two fine spinning-mills at Manchester, while I was in the town, 
a spinner could produce sixteen pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 hanks to the 
pound, from mules of the productive fertility of 300 to 324, working them sixty-nine 
hours ; and the quantity that he turned off in sixty-nine hours more frequently exceeded 
sixteen pounds than fell short of it. 

“ These very mules were being replaced by others of double power while I was at 
Manchester. Let us examine the effect on the spinner’s earnings: in the early part of 
last year he produced sixteen pounds of yarn of No. 200, from mules of the power of 300 
to 324 spindles. Consulting the list of prices, I perceive that in Maj^he was paid 3s. 6(f. 
a pound; this gives 54s. for his gross receipts, out of which he had to pay (1 will put the 
amount high) 13s. for assistants. This leaves him with 41s. earpings. His mules have 
their productive fertility doubled ; they are converted into mules of the power of 648; he 
is now paid 2s. 5(/. a peund instead of 3s. 6(f., but he produces thirty-two pounds of yarn 
of the fineness of 200 hanks to the pound in sixty-nine hours ; his gross receipts are im¬ 
mediately raised to 11s. 4<f. I will now admit that he requires five assistants to help 
him, and averaging their cost at 5s. a piece, their labour will cost him 2.5s. and to avoid 
all cavil, I will add 2s. extra; then deducting 27s. from his gross receipts, there remahis 
a sum of 50s. 4d.for his nett earnings for sixty-nine hours’ work instead of4Is., an increase 
of more than twenty per cent, while the cost of the yarn is reduced 13</. per pound.” 

Mr. Porter remarks,— 

“An effect such as has just been described can only be produced while the. trade is in 
a course of rapid extension. If the productive power of the machines were doubled 
without a corresponding increase in the demand, it is clear that the operative spinners 
could not receive a greater amount of wfdkiy earnings, but that, on the contrary, many of 
them would be thrown out of work, and a competition for employment would thence 
arise, which must occasion a reduction in their actual receipts. Considered in this point 
of view, the prosperity of this branch of national industry becomes a subject of the 
greatest importance—an importance fqr beyond all calculation of mere shillings and 
pence. The tendency of all improvements in the various processes of the cotton manu¬ 
facture is the abridgment of human labour, but hitherto such has been the gigantic 
progress of the trade, as to give full employment to the hands who, in a less prosperous 
stite of things, would have been thrown out of work. Nor is this all. The assistants of 
the spinners, who, from their opeupation in joining the threads broken in the spinning, 
are called piecers, and who are much more numerous than the spinners themselves, are, 
while thu 4 employed, qualifying themselves to become spinners when they grow up. 
Hitherto the demand for workmen of that kind has been sufficiently great to tmsorb all 
who have thus been quati^ed, and to cause thenk tu receive, as spinners, adequate and 
even libemi wages. Piecers are generally employed in the proportion of four to one 
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jspinncr, but one of these four is generally a girl, who does not in after life become, a 
spinner, but is transferred to some other department of the mill. It is further probttble 
Jliat, of the three boys, one may cease to work in a factory, but even then the number of 
candidates fur employment as spinners will be continually doubled in the course of a few 
years, and if we had no other means for ascertaining the progressive extension of the 
manufacture, the fact of the continual absorption of these fresh hands would prove how 
great that extension must be—that it must have continued with a constantly accelerated 
speed in order not to lower the earnings hf the operative spinners, whose ranks are thus 
increased in a geometrical ratio. 

“ Provided nothing rfhall occur to pvcvent the cotton manufacture of this country 
.from developing itself in the same extraordinary manner as it has done during the last 
thirty years, the new candidates far employment will of course receive the same encou- 
lagement as those have experienced who have preceded them.” 


Statement of the Number of Power-Looms used in Factories in the United Kingdom, 
at the end of the Year ISS.^i, distinguishing Counties, and the Branch of Manufacture 
in which the sanA: are used. * 


»! 0 If N T I E .S. 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Silk. 

Flax. 

Mixed Goods, j 

Total. 


itumtx'r 

number. 

number. 

number. * 

number. | 

number. 

liancatttcr... 

61.170 

1143 

.iroi 



62,624 

\\ ONtmorcIfiad.. 


H 




H 

('hcHttr. 


K 

414 


.. 1 

23,913 

IbTby... 



lOi'i 


*• 1 

2.3611 

Vork. 

4.0.1*) 

,1770 




7,809 




lio 



A.V'i 

I)**vun.. 



KO 


;; : 

SO 

Kfispx. 



IOl> 



too 

Ki*ut...-. . 




13 

i 

12 

lA'iPONter.. .. 

40 

HO 




129 

lliddteiwx. 

K 



1 

1 

n 

Kttrfotk. 



300 


1 

soo 

SoiiK>rM*t. 


71 

150 


1 

230 

Warwick..... 





25 1 

2.S 

Worci'Mter. 



7 


’ 1 

7 

(vioucestrr. 


4 


• 

. 1 

4 

. 

• • 

■< 


.. 

1 

4 

('uinhcrlaud. 

166 




i 

1S«} 

Durham... 

.. 



29 


39 

Noithumt^crland. 


6 




6 

• Tot a I. ill England... 

no,cm 

sins 

I7U 

41 

26 1 

97,564 

l^inark. 

11.OfiO 




t 

14,069 


1,.13U 



26 


1,365 

liuinlmrton. 

SJl 

1 




534 

Bute. 

04 

{ 




94 

A\t... 

730 




.. 1 

736 

KukcudbrigbC. 

90 




1 

90. 

IVrtN... 

491 




.. i 

421 

Aberdeen. 

X4M 



142 

I 

390 

Roxburgh. 

•• 

*2 • 


.. 

1 

22 

ToTAbiu Scotland... 

17.531 

'it 

%** 

I6s 

1 17.721 

Watorfard.. •. 

339 




I 

339 

M'cxfnrd. 

07 





67 

Kildwre.,. 

it 




i 

52 

Dublin... 

33 




• •• t 

23 

Antrim. 

340 





340 

Down. 

495 

.. 



I 

42.5 

ArmRsh. .. 

170 


• 

100 

•• ; 

270 

^ Total in Ireland.... 

i.iifi 



100 

1 

1,51G 


S U *M M A R Y 


* 


COUNTIES. 

Cotton. 

Woollen, j 

Silk. 

j • Flax. 

Mixed Oonda.j 

JSbSlaud. 1 

number. 

00^079 

number. 
5105 1 

1 nnmber. j 
17^4 1 

number. 

> 41 

nnmber. ] 
25 I 

bcotland,...'.1 

108 

Ireland .... | 


! 


100 

•i 



* f 1 



DniteslKingdom .. 1 

1 1(19,626 

8127 I 

1714 1 

S09* 1 

2*. 1 


^pTlL. 


iranber, 

97,564 

17.7«t 

1,616 


110.601 


, ,* materiftls iue4 are wotgied, cotton, tUk, and India-rubber thread ; tbe artielei manufaetiif^are girtha, 
brace., gerten, *a« the like. • 

VOL. IV. 5 I 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


• Cotton Priiithig .—Anderson, in his “ History of Commerce," states that 
cotton-printing was first practised in London in 1676. The first cotton-printer 
in England is said to have been a Frenchman, whose print-ground was at Kich-' 
mond, on the banks of the Thames. Owing to the interference of Parliament, 
first by the imposition of heavy duties, and afterwards by more direct restrictions, 
the trade was destroyed in 1720 in order’'to encourage the silk and woollen 
manufactures. The restriction against wearing printed f^brics^ of which cotton 
formed a part, was repealed in 1736, and it was computed that, in 1750, as many 
as 50,000 pieces of goods, made of linen-warp a\id cotton-weft, were printed in 
England. In about fifteen years after, printing woven fabrics was intro¬ 
duced into Lancashire. “ The excise duty imposed upon printed cottons, up to 
the year 1831, when the duty was wholly repealed, allbrds the following results:— 


The rjuantil 3 ’<printed in 17})() was 
In 1800, it had increased to 
In 1814, it liad further increased to 
And ill 1830, it had reached to 


Yards. 

•J0/.21,707 

.‘12,860,720 

124,61:1,472 

.S47,4.>0,2'»!l 


being more th‘dn ten times the quantity printed at the beginning of the century, 
while, on the other hand, it is less by 55,t)71,101 yards than the quantity c.xported 
in 1844. The quantity printed in 1830, after providing 199,799,466 yards for 
exportation, left 147,650,833 yards for use at home. 

“ The substitution of metallic cylinders, on which the patterns arc engraved, 
in place of wooden blocks, was first practised about 1785, and at once effected a 
great saving. The process of engraving the entire surface of these large 
cylinders was, ho\vever, a very expensive operation; it was consequently a more 
important improvement when the system was introduced of engraving the 
pattern upon a small steel cylinder, and thence transferring it by pressure, first 
to'softened steel, and then, this being hardened, to copper cylinder?; in the 
manner which has since been used for multiplying plates used for printing bank¬ 
notes. By this means the engrayci patterns can be transferred to almost an 
indefinite number of cylinders at a trifling expense. The small cylinder upon 
which the engravhig is first sunk is called the die, the second cylinder to which 
the pattern is transferred in relief i^ called the mill. This, when hardened, will 
give the required impression to a great number of cylinders made of the softer 
metal, and as the die can likewise be mad<e to give up its pattern to several 
mills, a sufficient number of cylinders can always be produced from one 
engraving. 

“ The introduction of this great improvement took place about 1808, and has 
had a powerful effect in extending the trade of the country. At this time, 
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cylinders thus made and engrave'd, after the novelty of the pattern is gone by. iu 
England, are exported to various parts of Europe and America. 

** At first, only one colour could be imparted to the pattern on the cylinder; 
ind if more than one colour were required, it was necessary to resort to a 
different process, and to print the several colours by different operations. This 
disadvantage was et length partial!]^ got over ; so that, five years ago, printers 
were enabled to impart two, and even three, colours by means of cylinders; and 
.it is now common to print five colours at one operation. The vast improvement 
which has latterly been produced in the style and execution of printed cotton 
goods is matter of such common observation, that it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge upon it here ; but for it, the cotton manufacture could not, in this 
brancli, have stood against the powerful rivalry to which it has of late been sub¬ 
jected by our silk manufacture. This improvement has been assisted by the 
discovery of a method for imparting to cotton fabrics the brilliant red colour of 
cochineal, which was previously applied to woollens only.’ This is effected by 
sim[)lj' passing a current of steam on to cloth to which the cochineal-dye has 
(previously been ajpplied, that process of fixing the colour.”— Porter's Progress 
of the Nation. 

Cotton Hosiery. —Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham, has with great care given 
us many intcrcstiii!' facts relative to this very important branch of industry. 

The chief scats of the hosiery' manufacture arc the countics.of Derby, Notting- 
liam, and Leicester, in the last named of which nearly all the frames in which 
wool is employed are to be found, while Nottingham contains the largest number 
of frames for the production of cotton hosiery. The use of silk iu this branch 
of manufacture is almost wholly confined to Derby and Nottingham. 

Elackner estimated that in 1812 there were 29,590 stocking frames at vv’ork 
in all the branches. Thirty years before that time the number had been 
estimated at 20,000. If we are to judge from the localities assigned to ’the 
frames in 1812, it would appear that rather more than one-third were employed 
in producing cotton hose, and that about*qne-half were used for woollen goods, 
but no very accurate estimate of the proportions can be formed from the 
locality of the machines. In 1833, a meeting was held of delegates from the 
frame-work knitters, W'hen a resolution wj^ formed for dividing the seat of the 
hosiery manufacture into districts, with the view of obtaining, among other 
things, exact details of the number and descri()tion of frames, the amount of 
labour employed in them, and such further particulars as might enable \he 
Workmen to co-operate for the more effectual pft)tection and advanenenent of 
their interests. The resolution thus formed was not, indeed, carried inl:o effect in 
the manner nor with the objects proposed ; but was of advantage, by its having 
been the means of drawing the attention of Mr. Felkin to the subject, who 
drew up an estimate of the extent of the manufacture in its varioif?1)rancl)cs. 
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which was believed to present a sufficiently accurate approximation to the con¬ 
dition of the trade at that time to answer all practical purposes. 

In 1812, Mr. Blackner estimated 29,590 frames as the total of what were used 
in the United Kingdom. Since then, many frames have been widened so as to 
make two stockings at once. The quantity of cotton hosiery goods made in 1833 
was estimated by Mr. Felkin to have inerdased more than fifty per cent in the 
preceding twenty years. The use of cotton stockings has, during that time, been 
superseding those of woollen to a great extent among the female part of 
the population. 

Stockings, weaving or knitting, is carried on in the dwellings of the workmen, 
some of whom possess frames, which are their own, but the greater part work 
un frames which belong to the master-manufacturers, by whom the workmen are 
employed, and who are paid by the weaver a rent varying from forty shillings to 
five pounds per annum. 

Mr. Felkin’s statement, as extracted by Mr. Porter, gives the following 
results:— 


Kacb narrow cotton»fraxno produces about 40 dozen of hose a-year, if of women's size; wide rotton-fraroesi 30(i» 
Barrow worsted, 75; wide worsted, ISO; and silk 30. There arc— 


Frames. ’ 

Employed in 
Manufacturing. 

Number 
< Mamifac- 
i hired. 

'C'onsumiH • 

Material. ^ 

Valu 

; Wages for' 
; Making. ^ 

And j 
Fiiiuhing.j 

Total 

10.300 
fi,000 ' 
!),500 
1,000 

1.300 , 
1,000 
3,000 , 

faiiric. 

Fashioned co^on hose 
Cut up, &c. • 

Fashioned worsted 

Cut up, &f. 

Angola 
l4tmh's wool 

Silk 

i dozens. 
420,000 
1.96f).000 
710,000 
100,000 
05,(HH. 
135.000 
00,00 

! lbs. ' 

1 880.000 i 
2.010,000 ‘ 
3.840,000 \ 
400.000 ; 
.332,500 j 
«to,500 
105,<H)« 

1 

Codon yarn) 

1 

U’ orsteil 1 

£ 

73,00fl 

172.000 

2H4.000 

40.000 

45,000 

80,000 

]20,0(H» 

' £ 1 
220.000 { 
28.5,000 1 
215,(M)0 1 

.3n,(KK) ‘ 
40,000 ' 
.5(MH)0 
108.000 , 

32,000 1 
0.1,(8MI ; 
41.000 - 
10,000 
10,000 i 

HMMK) ’ 
13,000 

£ 

325.000 
.5.55.0(NI 
,'>40,0110 
80.000 
104.000 
140,(HH) 
24(,0<M) 

33.000 


3,510.000 

! 8,137,000 ; 

j 

814,000 

018,000 

220.«(H1 

1.091.(MW 


Acenrdins to this csIcuUtioii, (he value of the cottou hosiery aoniially made is HHO.OOO/,; and of worsted, &<' 
is 870,009/., and that of silk is 341,000/.—To produce these g^mnU, it is provable that 4,584,000 lbs. of raw '*f*itou woo) 
value 153,000/., are used; and 140,000 lbs. of raw silk ltuo>fifths China and tbrce-liHbs Novi;, value 01,000/.; a<»o 
0,318,000 lbs. of English wool, value 310,^)00/. The total oriirinal valiiu of the materials used is therefore 
which, it appears, becomes of the ultimate cost value of I,0tfl,o0o/. in tliis manufacture. 

Iliere are employed in the various processes as (ultows, vis.: ' 

111 cottoD'SpinniDe. doubling. &c., 3000: worsted carding, spioning, &c., 3500; silk^winding, throwing, 8tc., lOOO 0,500 
lu making stockings, 13,000 men, 10,000 women, 10,000 youths; and women a< d ehlldren in sctuiing. 


winding, &c., 27,000 .. GO.OiRi 

In embroidering, mending, hleaching, dyeing, dreb^ng. puttiug'iip, &c., probably about. ri,'>0o 

Total persiuis employed.7 :I,o<h) 


The capital employed in the various branrhes of ihe trade may lu* thu<( estimated, taking the machinery and fraiues 
ar n<*itber their original nor actual selling price, but at their w«irking value, and (he stocks of busiery on sn 
sverageof several years: 


Capital Invested in Mills and 
Machinery. 


Capital Invesied in | Capital Invested in Fninios 
rriH'iss and Stock. ; 


Value of Goods in 
Process and Stork 


For pn*paring cuttoo. 

„ worsted, &r. 

„ sUk. 


Fixeu ^apital in mills, &<’. 
«< in frames... 


£ 

70,90tl 

52.000 

18.000 


^ I 

In wool and yarn 85,000 ‘Nurmw cotten frames., 

Ditto.y.. ]50,0(K1 jWidi'dilto. 

Ditto. 35,000 'Narrow wurstfd fr.init‘a 

IW ide ditto . 

Silk frames .. 


£ 

02,000 

(iO.OOO 

70,000 

n.fHio 

36,000 


140,000 Floating capital in Fixed capital in frames 245,000 

245,000 I spinning,/kc...*270,01 


Goods. 350,001^ 

.34.V»W> 

. 8 .V>(H' 


Fli ating capital 
in making ho e 
Spinning, Ne... 270 .oo'» 


* offisi 


sedra|Mt.il. 38.V810 


ToiALof floating «;.ipi(ai... I 


Total 
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„ JBobbiunet Manufacture. — This ingenious and most important branch 
of industry has, during the present century, risen from almost nothing to a 
branch of industry which, according to the memorial presented to the Treasury 
by the principal manufacturers, afforded, in 1834, employment to from 150,000 
to 200,000 persons; to whom the annual average wages, amounting to about 
2,500,000/. has been paid. * • • 

Bobbinnet, or net-work lace, by means of machin,ery, is said not to have 
succeeded until 1809 ; when a rude machine, very inferior to the improved 
machinery now employed, was protected by a patent, by which its proprietors 
during its continuance, accumulated a large fortune. The machinery nowin use 
with equal manual labour, yields twelve times the quantity of net which was 
previously made at an unprecedented diminution of cost, that is to say, a quantity 

for 2s. 6d. which, during the patent, was sold for 5/. 

« 

Statistics of the Bobbiuuet Trade in IR.'SG, by Mr. Felkin. 

Capital Employed^ta Sp^ning “a Ooubline j Value. Capital Eroployd iu Bobbiniiet Makintt. 

\ £ \ ^' 

Fixed capital io Sft spiDniiiK and 94 doublioe! Rrotiglit forward.[ 7(>ft,00U 

factoripa ~ 724,000 spinning, 290,700 doublin'^ Fixed cnpiul in fetcioiieti, principally for power-l 

spindles. 71.\000 macInnPM. f .| hV**'" 

Floating capital m spionern’and doublers’stock. Fixed capitnl in power^niaclnnes, ateruging II 

and necessary Kiindries.. 200,000 quarters wide. 170 , 0 (io 

-Fixed capital in hand-iiMcbuies, arersging 0 

, 91<'>,ooo quarters Wide...* ...... 207,000 

Deduct one*sixlh, employed for foreign bobbiu> Floating capital in stock on hand, power-.owiiers.! l5o,iio(i 

net making. ..*• .... l5.Vk>0 „ „ lland-owlUT^..l 2M),<ioo 

Total capital emp'oyed in spinning and, l,<iH2.ot)o 

doubling for Eiiglittb bobbinnet trade.. 7fAf*00 Capital in embroidering, preparing, and stock 2riO,oiio 

lotal capital employed in the trade.{ 1 . 03 /ooi* 


The Value of the materials used was as follows :— 


COTTON VABN. 

Hank.. 

! >aliie. 

•• -T-- 
I Value. 

Ihs. 1 

number. 

A. 

d. 

i 

(5,IK»0 I 

130 

7 

C 

1 2.250 

10.00(1 ! 

HO 

H 

0 ! 

1 A,000 

7.'..000 

1 hO 1 

H 

» 

32.H12 

Ho.OfMl 1 

100 I 

1 9 

A ! 

40.375 

O'.fSH) ‘ 

170 1 

1 10 

7 i 

50.270 

3VMMH) ; 

jho ; 

12 

0 i 

210.0(H) 

2'>0,000 j 

ioo 1 

14 

0 • 1 

i7.5.<M)0 

220,000 1 

2110 j 

1 10 

0 

170,000 

OO.fSKl 1 

210 1 

IH 

0 

53,ViO 

O.OOU ' 

. 220 

' 21 

a 

1 9,&(i3 


773,770 

20 per cent dlscyiiut.. ir>5.l34 

Carri«>d forward.... Nett ralue of yarn. 

.... 020,010 


1 fiiinds. 

Value. 

Illroiight forward — 

.€ 

020.01' 

40.001 

732,2.14 

j Value «ifMik usi*d.•(.- 

j Wages, iiiteii'Ht, wear He tear, Ike. 


I 


Value of rough goods. 1,3112, 

200,000 pieccn gUMndl, 3d. 2 ,Aim 

.‘HiO.OOO h canheil. lOd. 

3 <K ),000 „ dressed, U. 9ff** 2 O.O 00 

One-third figtind, cost. 3 ft 0 , 0 »l 0 

200,OIHI piece-, widt'-nots, finished. 

Is. ik/T.... lA,ooo 

100 ,(XMI pieces, qnilliogs, 3 t.. 13,000 




Number of Machines, exclusive of 165 not at work, was 3,547, of the following 

Descriptions:— 


MACHINES. 1 

Rotary. 

fiircular. | 

Lever, 

1 Trai^rs* Wsip. 

{ 

FuBher-Grt^ian, 

[ Tuts la. 

--7 j“" 

Plain.' 

Quilling.1 

Fancy. 

number. 
1203 1 

247 

49 • . 

number. 

llfi 

110 j 

; 1 

number. | 
10 

701 « 

448 I 

1 uumlier. 

' 152 1 

number. 

109 

nuiubor. 

1429 

1191 

908 

ToT.b.^.-. 

15B5 

420 < 

1229 

m 1 

Taft 

3547 
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The Parts of the Kinpfdotn in which these Machines were employed, are— 


PARTS. I Plain. , QiitlU,.£«. | Pai.cy. Tot»u j 




number. 

number. 

uuniber. , 

uHmbei'. 1 

llM. 

NottincImntHliire. 


372 

1 loon 

7M2 

2100 

G4f).mi0 

1rt‘io<*s>«rHhire ... 

. 1 

ao7 

ar 

W 

343 ' 

100.000 

Di'rliyahire. 


tU2 

1 <!' 

14 

23.S 

100,000 

Wi'iit of EngUntl. 

. 1 

CSf 

„ 30 

1 lf)3 

787 1 

3‘iU,()<IU 

Totai. . 

' — J 

im ' 

> 1122 . 

; W)» 

3M3 

1 . 100 ,mm 


1 


The Quantity and Value of the Ilmif'h Goods produced by the different kinds of 

''Machines were— 


MACHINES. 

Quantity. 

Valui 

MACHINES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


’ aqiiart* yarda. 

£ 

Brnncht forward... 

aquarv yard*. 

X 

. 

. »ir».827.K4H 

002,2:>5 

20,782.225 

1.281,078 

4*r . 

. * H;t27,2l0 

47«,!)» 

l*nwh<‘T>Crrciait. 

811.050 

41,574 

( irculHi . 

2.fi2;.!,T7 

111.804 

Travrra* Warp.. 

325.IHH 

54.1118 

forward.. 

. i 20,782.225 

i.am.ijis 

Total. 

lA.sin.nus 

1.370.850 


The Number of Machine Owners was then 837, of whom 


302 puaMean only 1 macliine 

5 foaaras from 31 

to 

•40 roaebiuea 

20.1 

2 ., 

4 M 41 

to 

50 

212 V 

from 3 to b niat'bineit. 

1 f* •» 

to 

100 

(Hi 

„ 0 to 10 

J potuteaaett 


104 

21 

M 11 to 20 „ 

1 


120 

10 

.. 21 to 30 

and I 


200 


The Power of the different kinds of Machines as to the Width of the Bobbinnet 

produced, was:— 


«« 1*1111 MaUJM III 

Qiinriora. 

notary. 

Cirrulur. 

Lever. 

Pusher-Grecian. 

Travera* Warp. 

Total. 


number. 

number. 

* number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

i-Quarti'r. 



1 

.s 

2 

H 

fr . 

is 

8 

4 

24 

3 

51 

« . 

2fi 

&2 

no 

61 

117 

3im 

7 . 

IS 

57 

148 

•i.7 

20 

2«2 , 

•> .. . 

41M* 

240 

321 

18 

9 

1084 

•t 

19 

32 

113 

3 

1 

168 

1" . 

313 

25 

1112 

10 


546 

n . 

41 

2 

122 

7 


172 

I'l .. 

C22 

4 

184 k 

G 


816 

la . 

17 


12 * • 



29 

M . 

4 


5 



0 

15 . 

1 


2 



3 

l*. . 

22 


9 



31 

20 .. 

•• 

•• 

2 


* 

2 

Total. 

1585 

420 

ISSS 

m 

152 

3547 » 


“ The wages of persons employed in the differant branches of the manufacture 
varied according to the kind of woTk produced. The nett earnings of 

Men are from !!!«. to 35t. per week, averaging about 16r. 

Women „ 3 h to l‘ir. „ „ Or. 

Children „ Ir. 6d. to 5r. „ ^ ,, it, 6d. 

“ Successive improvements in Mie arrangements of ^he machines had caused 
•hose first constructed—the Travers’ warp machines—to go out oi^e, and a 
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great number of them, which had cost 300/. each, were sold and broken up for 
the" value of the iron which they contained. Very recently it has been found, 
that by a slight alteration these machines may be adapted to the production of 
fancy nets ; such of them as remained have been thus modified at a small 
expense, and employed for the production of fabrics of continually-increasing 
beauty and value.” • , , 

Mr. Felkin furnished Mr. Porter Vith the following particulars respecting the 
position which this manufacture occupied iA 1H44 

“ The number of mills for spinning and doubling fine yarns is greatly increased 
since 1836, but the increased product is chiefly employed for warps in Bradford, 
Coventry, and Spitalfields, for the production of mixed goods. The capital employed 
in producing yarns for English lace is about the same as in 183G— 


CAPITAL AM) MACHINSS. ' Animint. Ainnunt. 


Say* C'lpUal in 1844.^...> 

• i Fixed capital in 4-'> iactoriea... 

(Fixed capita] in ]750«team power machineb,averaging thirteen 

‘ quarters wide. 

Vixed capital in 1450 hand machinca. average ten q:iartcr»' 

I wide.' 

I Floating capital in rough goodain procc'ita of making. 

I Floating capital in proceaa of embroidering and linialiiug. 


X 

INMKKI 

!tMn,(M10 

i.'io.nflo 

.'•mi.iHKi 

500.1100 


X 

7htl,mNl 


i.cio.oon 


Total capital employed In the trade...« 


‘/.OaA.OOO 


“The only improvement introduced since 1833 in the machinery for making plain 
nets has consisted in a contrivance for obtaining greater speed in the working. Several 
patents have been taken'out for improvements in the style of the goods produced, and 
for modes of adapting the jacquard frame. The main object sought by the patentees 
has been the introduction of patterns in close imitation of pillow lace, and especially of 
Netherland lace, and their success in this object has been very great. 

“The cheapness of these beautiful fabrics is calculated to excite astonishment. A 
yard in length of 12-quarter wide plain net may now be bought for one shilling. A yard 
of platt net, of the same width, is worth from 20i-. to 51. The machine employed to 
make the former would cost in its construction 250/., while the platt net machine would 
cost from .500/. to lOOO/. Fancy goods of all qualities, from one farthing to 20s. per 
yard, are at all limes being made, and often in the same establishment. • 

“In 1837 the fancy productions of Nottingham were so far out of favour with the 
public, that the embroiderers were reduced to one-third of their former number, and those 
employed were earning miserable wages', but during the last three or four years so great 
has been the improvement in the taste and style of those goods, that the demand for 
them has been contirually increasing at rising prices, and the wages of the workpeople 
bs^yc risen proportionally. This result has principally been owing to the application of 
the jacquard machine to this branch of manufacture ; a result which has not been accom¬ 
plished without great difficulty. 

** The warp-lace manufacture'is usually carried on separately from the bobbinnel 
branch. The machinery engaged in it is chiefly Employed by fifteen firms in the town 
of Nottingham and the neighbourhood. 

“ TIv warp-machine, which <s a very beautiful modification of the stocking-frame, 
is used for the production of articles of the most varied'texture, from the stoutest cloth 
to the lightest gossamer net-work. There are either plain or fancy goods; for the 
latter kind the jacquard machine is connected with it. and very splendid patterns are 
thus produced. At this time (September, 1845], 800 warp-frames are employed in 
making lacs^^oods, 300 being worked with silk, hnd 500 with cotton yarn. These frames 
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V 

would cost in their construction about 100,000/. They give employment to altogether 
about 4500 hands, viz.:— . " 


200 overlookfTfi, smith*, &r. . . ... at 4ns. per week. 

loo machiue hands.30 

400 ditto .... ... 2r» 

500 ditto. .... 20 

500 ditto. . . . 1.5 

1000 females, iiienditiir, pottini* tip,/Icc. ... lo 

l.'itHi feniHieaaiKl ehitdren,drawing,carding, Ike., it.dd to h „ 

2001'hildreii, wtutling.3 „ 

ion hliyiobers, rjreaaera, eh rkw, ^A'., at various wages. 


•‘The sum paid in wages during 1S44 was about 165,000/. The materials used in 
llial year were 40,000 li'S. of raw silk, value 30,000/.; and 600,000 lbs. of raw cotton, 
•Millie 25,000/. The fini-lied goods were of the value of 3.50,000/., viz.;—cotton goods, 
200,000/., and silk goods, 150,000/. 


“ Tlie .'1200 inachine.s were, in 1844, employed and produced as follows :— 


M A e 11 I N li,,s. 


rnu.uDiptlon. j '*'* jCostpifrlb. 


Value in Rough 
0»uds. • 


.'■Oil crimmnn piam r»tto» not 

vno tiiifi ditto. 

iDu llriiMKi n’protitiil, tlitto.. 

<<D4U‘X|IOII VC frfUt if*, ditto .. 

.’ion pUiH Ik net.... 

>o luiicy 


lbs. ! 


57«,"(iii , 

120 

1 ^O.flDO 1 

200 

! 

2r.o 


100 


! #. </. £ 

4 fl ' ^ r2K,250 

in 0 I dn.onu 

} IH 0 ' ^ 45,000 

; in 0 ( 120,000 


X 

250,000 
100.0011 
75,000 
t50d)00 
300,000 
50,000 


I7.ni bUsTUi-ptiwer n)&('hine'< 

k 50 cotton Thik ics. 

2.10 cotton qtidiinsa. 

,<(Mt plriin rotctin.^.... 

vilk fdi 


oio.ono I 110 I r, r, 

150,000 ; 170 { 7 0 

Hn.ndO I IhO { A 0 


171;,000 637.000 

.12.500 130.000 

72,000 150,000 

37,000 


i i.’iO ii.ind-mBclnnes 


l.lt.10,000 ' .. 1 

P^mbroiiifriiig.......j 

053.750 

2,170,000 

.. 

.330,000 

FtniHlniig, sale cipcnaes, interest,and profits., 


'480.000 

I'rudiire ol platn-fiiiiMhed goods. 

1.20.1,000 


„ fancy and cmbruicicred ditto. w 

l,7i‘0,000 


'i'otal returns of hobbinnel manufacture. I^li 

! 

2,00.1,000 


“ Among the machines cmplovrd in making fancy goods, there were about 120 platt 
fliachiiics and 20^* Mechlin machines, to which the jacijuard frame was attached. 

“The persons employed in making, finishing, &c., the above, and their rates of 
wages, were as follows :— 


5800 niAcbiDC'haiidii, viz. 


Total . 


»-R0n youths, at loi. per week. 


1000 young men 

1.1 

2 (KK) men . 

18 

1200 „ 

V4 

4(H) „ 

30 

3CH) „ 

. .3.1 

1(10 „ 

to 


SAOO 


50 engioe*in«ti ... 

SO stokers . * . 

200 wariiers . 

2000 thr(*Hders and winders (boys) 

6.10 amitiis, moulders, Sit. . • . 

150 point, guide, &c., makers 
8400 menders of rough goods (females) . 

240 clerks and warehousemen 
620 single machine owuers and overlookers 
50 gassers ... ... 

80 bleachem .. 

70 dressers' oTerlookers . • 

500 fumale dressers . • • 

aOOOcurders, drawers, See. (children) . 

2<K)0 white menders and folders . 

180 portors, Ac.» • 

50 carters . 

25 desig:ners . 

25 readers in . .*.... 

50,000 embroiderers, when employed . 5s to 
ootravellort atl20f. a year each. 


at25s. per week. 
15 „ • 

25 .. 

5 t. 

30 

25 

4 
40 

40 „ 

25 

25 

40 

•10 

5 
10 
18 
15 
40 
15 

6 


5 K 


VfH. 


IV 
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ORIKNT4I. COMMERCE. 

“ TLc produce of the manufacture passes through tlie hands of about 100 firms, all of 
whom, except two, are resident in Nottingham. 

Tb<> raw coitou used was atoiit 2 fiOO.Ooo Iks., rest 930 , 000 /. 

Tkc raw silk used was about 125>300 lbs., cost 130,000/. 

“ For a small part of tlie goods made cotton is used, spun into 460 hanks to the 
ponnd wciglit, the price of which is 12/. 16s. per 11). 

About 73U inai bine, are in Ibe West of England Abiiiil SO mnchineH are in Leiceatrrshirc. 

„ 310 „ Dcrbytibirc „ 2100 ,. NcTtiogha* and its immediate vicinity. 

“ About three-fifths of the goods made are consumed within^the kingdom.” 


STATEMENTS BELATIVE TO THE VALCE OP THE COTTON M AN UEACTl'RE? OF THE 

UNITED KINGDO.M. 

. The Parliamentary returns, Mr. Porter’s l.aborious investigations, the state¬ 
ments wliich Mr. M‘Ciilloch with the greatest attention to accuracy, Burn’s 
Glance, and Mr. Bannatyne’s Estimate, afford the following summary of thc value 
of British cotton manufactures, prices, &.C. IMr. Dugald Bannatync, in the sup¬ 
plement to tlie Encyclopa-dia Britunnica,” and Mr. M*Cullocli, in the second 
edition of his “ Dictionary of Commerce,” have each estimated the value of goods 
annually manufactured at above 30,00l),()00/.; Mr. JM'Culloch estimates the capital 
employed as follows:— 

employril iu thp piirrluisr of till* ruw material .... - 

Capital uiiiployed 111 tkc payiiM'iil of wagcn ... .lO.rUtO.fHiO 

Capital tuvcsied lu K|f.nuiug-mill.s, power, and liand-looma, warehouses, itocks in baud,/Ice. . 2 (i,oii(Mibv 

ai.uuo.oud 

The value of the goods annually produced is by Mr. M'Culloch estimated as 
follows:— 


£ 

Rdw: material, 21<i,0n0,00f)lb<*. at 7//. per lb. ... . . . 7,BOB.OOO 

Wageti of HbB.iiOB wcarem, fpinners. bleachem, Ace., at 22/. lOf. u year, each .... Is.ooO 000 
Wage* of loO.f'iKi eiiriiieera.maoluiie.makerti, KOiitha, mattoaa, luitiera. &c.,at 30/. s-year carli. 3,000,000 
Profit* of tlie Tiiaiiiifartiirerr, wages of supinuti ndctice, sutus to purchttso the tnatenali* of 

uiactioeTy, coal*, . .... 0,(H)0,000 


34,a/*0/H)0 

Mr. M‘Cullocb (.See “ Commercial Dictionary,” 1844) estimates the capital 
employed in the manufacture and of fife value of the goods annually made in the 
following order, viz.:— 


Capital employed in the purchaae of the raw material.3,000,000 

Capital employed i*i the payment of wages . .O.OOO.fKfO 

Capiioi Invested iu spiuniog-tnillr, dcr. . • . . . . .... 20,000,000 


34,000,000 


Haw tnaCcriai, 400,000,000 Ihs., at lu//.* perib. . . . ..IO,(KHi,flOO 

(Wagesot H00,000ipiiiuers, weaver*, bleachers, &r., at 20/. R-y**ar each .... iG.ttOO,000 

Wages of HS.OOO engineers, machiue*makers, smiths, niaaons, pnners, /kr., at 30/. a-year each . 2,(i6o,^t 

I*rohts of the manufacturerr wagi’S of auperiotendence, suiua to purchaae the materiala of 

npiehinery. coals, &c. . . . 5,334,000 


34,000,000 

t ^ 

Mr. Baines differs in bis details, but corroborates the result given by Mr. 
Bannatync and Mr. M'Cuiloch;— 


So in original: the price ahotild be probably Otf. per )b. 


* So in original. 
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CIJLTIVA IION, SUPPLY, AND MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 
Extent and Value of the British Cotton Manufacture in 1833. 


BESCRIPTION. 


Value. 

X 


Cotton wool imported.. 

consumed in tin 
lutitutjcture . 

^iirn Hpiiti (deducting 1 ^ m. pci 
lb. (or loss). 

Niimhci of hunks spiin (Averpg. 

me 40 to the 1 *).....lianikK 

Lcupth of ysru spun (Alb y.*)rdi 

to the hank)...rniUsj,^ ^ 

taliie of the cotton wool con., ' 

• ‘•iinii'd nt 7^/. per lb. 

* I’.Jne of tho eottnii exports—' 
CoodM....! 

>arn ....I 4,7(»4 ,ooh 


Tol A I.! 

\ tiliie of manuiactureK ronHiimed' 
ut home.... 

J'otal value of tho maiiiifaaturcs. > 
i .tpitu) cmpl<i>cd 111 llw inanu 
fai'tiire.‘ 


Irt, l.v.'.ooo 


Weight. D E S n n I P C I O N. 

lbs 

31)3,fi.'i(i,837.Quantity of cotton goodsj 
I exported in 1 h;« • - 
2A2,67.V40(> White nr pUineottoni 
I yards! 

2.'><>.17 l,.tK) Printed or dyed cot- 

tons. >urds| 2 t)l,.Vt 2 , 10 r 

lo,24r.,!i7<i,tMK) Niinil»er of persons sup-j- 

j pitrted by the tuHnufsc> 

4,8‘M),t}()2 I82| ture.j 

Nuuilx^r itf operatives in 
,i*K. 2 l 4 ,$lt 3 the spinning and wcav- 

nig 

• Factories in England... I'(i 0,000 

», Scotland..•. .'t 2 .nno 

M ». Ireland. 5 ,iK )0 


I W'ages earned by the Uc>| 
tory op«*r.iliTcs..| 


X:n,;i38.r,y3 

:{i,om>oo() 


Totai. 


4r.l,(>4:«.dU3 

i,.5ob,t>oo 


2.77.('b0 

.€6,014,000 


Power moving the fartoiies. steam .‘IS.OOD horse poieers 
.. .. water ll.ooi) 

Tor AI. 41,000 

Number of spindte.s, !».:i:i3,00{*; powiT-louni*-, lOli.nfMi; h.iiidlootns. 250.000, w'nges Carm d h> hand-looms, 4,375,0004. 


PIJICICS OF COnONA.XU COIION MAM.FA(''ii:UF.S. 

Account of the Prices of {^ood rpl.aiid, or, as it is frccjuciitly called, howed Georgia 
Cotton, ill the IjviTjmol Market, from 180(i to IS 1.x inclusive. 


V K A U S Trice per Ib. Y E A K S. i Trice p.T lb. 


'iHIKi. 

rf. 

1 3 to 1 

ft 

'*4 

1811. 

«. it 

1 (14 to 

s 

d 

4 

1807. 

1 3J „ 1 

7 

1812. 

1 1 .. 


lit 

;ih 0 i. 

1 ‘i j „ 3 

0 

1813. 

1 U .. 

2 

0 

IMS). .. . 

I 2 .. 2 

10 

'IHI i . 

Ill .. 

3 

1 

18)0. 

1 21 .. 1 

)()) 

'IHl'.. 

1 (• .. 

2 

•1 


I’piCE of^all Descriptions of Cotton Wool at Livcrjiool, during the last Week of the Years 
1838. 1835), 18 10, 1811, 1812, 1813, 181-1, 18-1.'>. and 18 Hi. 


< 011 NI-RI KS 

1838 , 

1H3!> 


H40 

1841 1 


1812 

is4a 

isu 

Iril.Y 


1H4G 

FplaiidM. 

‘rf. 

if. ' if. 


If. 

if 

if. 

u 

if. 

if. 

//. 

if 

it 

d 


if. 

d. 


d. 

■ fii 

to 1 ) hi 

to 7 ; 

81 

81 

to 7 

u 

to ( 1 ,' 

4 

to b 

■Ill 

to (i 

.« 

tn 11 

•li 

to 41 

0 

to 

74 

Orlenns. 

' H 

,. 94 '« 

.. u 

.. »j 

•Ifi 

.. s 

4 

M 7 

11 

.. 7J 

3 

.. .'i? 

81 

.. 0 

3a 


’ll 

Kc.) Islands. 

18 

M 2H |2() 

.. 

131 

„ 30 


M 

•1 

il 

nn 

21 

hi 

'ill 

)01 

.. 10 

"1 


21 

Kuincd di to. 

7 

» 10 1 0 

.. 11 

d 

M 12 

41 

., HI 

1. H . 

44 

.. 10 


.. “J' 

31 

4 

7 } 


8 

*^ai‘anham. 

H 

.. up !lj 

.. H 

fti 

.. HJ 

111 

., 7 

fi 


•■•4 

.. (H 

4t 

,, ht 

44 


71 


HI 

lUliiUHtid .Mscaio.. 
AlMhMoia."I 

8 

.. 91 j »S 

.. !'l 

"J 

.. HJ 

0 ; 

.. 7 

(i 

.> 0 ; 

»1 

r. 04 



81 

8}, 

71 

•• 

«1 

Mohile.1 

Tennessee.J 

7) 

„ Hf 0 

1 

71 

51 

*’ ' 

4) 

7 

3} 

.. 64 

41 

.. d 

n 

.. :*i 

:ii 

4J, 

ti 

•• 

H 

f'Byptiau.... 

134 

.. nil II 

„ Til 


Vi* 

<13 

84 

„ 10 

•■1 

w 0 

6 

H 

5 

.. A , 

81 

.. 10 ' 

71 


81 

I'erumn. 

n| 

.. » 1 H 

» 11 

1,} 

M H 

M 7 ■ 

4 ; 

,. 6J 

h 

61 

4 

M 5 1 


• • 1 

71 


8 


lAeinerara.. o4 

JnrbadwB. H» 

""■yn*.i r,l 

CiiuiniouWeitlndiii 0 
yBribagonii. M 

Uaguira. H 

bur.t.» I 

Madra, .*,'/ 1 i 51 

j'ernaoibttco....'.} ' 

* «>aib«.} , 

J’rngal.I ^ 


i:i I H 
0} (I 
11} (I 
(1 I T* 

8} fj 

0 HI 
fil 11 

I 

•'ll, !'l 

6 : 


I.-) 

(1 


" III 
Hi' r, 

»1 ‘•4 

•I I 

fi{ 4 


10 

•'>1 4 


Ht 


»! ft 
0 0 
Hi' u 
74 t. 

8 I 41 
R !.! 
.1 ' .1 
* j 

9 I 71 
4j' 3 


9 . II 
0 I 0 
V a 
fill 41 
■•l! 3i 
«1 <1 
5 31 


H I 

■•l' 


U 

" i. 

II I 41 
li , 41 
4 . 31 
8 I 4} 

4}. .31 
?{ 

. 4J 31 


81 

I, 4l' 
b}' 4 
4(1 I 
'•{ •-'} 
41»| 4 
tiJl' ij 

«1 4 } 

4 ' 


■■>}! '• ■ 

8) 91 

’ . 

41 *1 

',54 


5 

0 

{ 

fii :i 


Vi 
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OUIENXAL COMMERCE, 


The variations in price of cotton-yarn of various degrees of fineness in each 
ye'ar, from 1833 to 1844 have been as follows:— 


Yarn, No. 30. Price Yarn, No. 100. Price ' Yarn, No. 170. Price 
per lb. per lb. per lb. 

YEARS, i__ . . 


1 

i Cotton. Yarn. 

Cotton, j 

Yarn. 

1 Cotton. 

Yam, 

1 Occcniber. d* 

i d. 

d.* 

tt. d. 

. i-. 

a d. 

1833. 

... H 

m 

14 ! 

3 3 


7 10 

11834. 

... 


17 ' 

3 0 

1 23 

7 10 

iim . 

OJ 

; Ml 

17 1 

4 3 , 

1 . »t* . 

8 9 

|I8S8. 

... 10 

is| 

20 t ' 

5 ti 

! .11 

to 4 

|lfU7. 

... i 8 

121 

17 

3 G 

i 2 i 

H fi 

;I838. 

...’ CJ 

13 

Ifi 

3 9 

29 

!» 0 

11839. 

6| 

11 

11 

S } 

27 

B 4 

1840. 

6| 

104 

13 

3 7 

21 

r 7 

lH4l. 

S| 

91 

12 

3 0 

18 

7 1 

1442. 

... f) 

83 

10 

2 9 

17 

G 8 

1843.. 

42 

9 

11 

3 11 

17 

0 9 

1841. 

4} 


11 

3 U 

17 i 

e 9 

This subject 

has had 

further light 

thrown 

upon 

it by tHe. inquiries of the 


Factory Commissioners, from whose report the following tables have been ex¬ 
tracted :— 


Average Price of Cotton, compared with Twist, at different Periods during the present 

Century. _ 


P 

B 

K 1 O D S. 

Cotton, per Jb. 

a v*ia» .'\ii«4, |>vi 

lb. 

Avcr&sr NiiiM- 
bi-7. 

Diflereiicc. 




d 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Krom Dec., 1802 

to 

Dec , IhO.*)... 

1 '.‘O 

39-8 

25 9 

20-2 

„ .. 1805 


IBOf,. 

19 OH 

.30’IH 

-IW 

17 1 

M 1800 


IKO?. 


30*70 

2.5 7H 

1.5 1ft 

.. 1007 


#808. 

3|ftJ 

.3s- 

24 01 

1.1 17 

„ „ IBOH 


1809^. 

20 H.3 

41 91 

24 37 

15-08 

„ July, 1809 


„ 1809. 

20*73 

37 01 

94 6<l 

10 28 

„ live., 1809 


July, 1810.. 

20 93 

40 79 

22 97 

18-80 

„ inly, 1810 


Der., I8IU. 

19 75 

38*51 

22*98 

lH-7« 

„ Doc., 1810 


July, IhI 1. 

17 % 

.34-40 

23 09 

10-44 

„ July. 1811 


Dw., ISM. 

17-43 

28-71 

23 .59 

11 *28 

Drc.mH 


July, 1812. 

17*81 

29-72 

23'i:> 

11-91 

f, July, 1812 


Dec., 1812... 

18 24 

29*119 

24*45 

)ft*H5 

Dec.. |K12 


inly. 1813. 

24*7.'i 

3.V4(; 

2.5 22 

10*71 

„ inly, I8I.I 


Dec., 1813. 

25 12 

3.S08 

25.32 

9'9ft 

,. lico., 1813 


July, IBH. 

3352 

4G 92 

25*06 

13 40 

„ inly, I8M 


Dec.. 1814. 

31*07 

4.5 40 

20 

1.3 7.1 

,. Urc., 1814 


inly, 1813. 

25 72 

.37*48 

23*65 

11*76 

„ July, 1815 


Dec., Ial5. 

20-5.1 

.3H-44 

!I.V 

11*91 

„ ^ Dec., 1815 


inly. 1816. 

20 47 

37*74 

li.VI 

17*27 

„ July, JBif, 


Dci-, 1816. 

20*73 

.33 8 

25*3 

•'1307 

„ Den., 1816 


inly, 1817. 

22*3 1 

3I'C.3 

2.3 7 

12-35 

inly, 1817 


Dm-., 1817. 

20*14 

3.3*0 

25 46 

1.3*16 

„ Den., 1817 


July, IHIH. 

20* 1« 

31*55 

2.) 0 

14*09 

.. July, 1818 


De-., 1818. 

^«tll3 

32*95 

23 4 

11 82 

„ Dec., 1HI8 


July, 1119. 

14 49 

SO S.5 

21*53 

10*30 

„ inly, 1819 


Der., I8l;i. 

13*0.5 

27*53 

24-95 

I3'B8 

„ Doc., 1810 


July, .... 

14*11 

26 03 

25*70 

11-59 

„ inly, 1820 


Dec., 1^20. 

11T>2 

21*40 

25*18 

U-78 

„ Doc., 1820 

.. 

July, iNrl. 

9'M2 

20*11 

2.V7.1 

10-29 
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• 

p 

2 

R I O D S. 

Cotton, per lb. 

Twitt SoMpper ; Aterage Num« 
lb 1 ber. 

Uifit-rence 





d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Ffiiin 

July, 1821 

to 

Dec., 1821. 

9-91 

1945 


S-.M 


1>PC., IB'il 


July, 1822. 

9 23 

nyi7 

2.VM 

10*04 


J.ily, 1822 


Dec., 1822. 

8'3« 

1914 

2.V6 

ln-8 


Der., lR2‘i 


July, 1823 . 

78 


23G 

11*43 


Jiih, 11423 


Df.-.. IK{3.. .. .. 

• 8-24 

lU-fil 

*23:14 

11-39 


J)Cf., IM3 


Jul\, 1824. 

K*»l 

I5>41 

25-9 

io*n 


July. 


Ol'U., 1824. 

8-8 ' 

1?09 

Sfil 

10*3! 


IH‘^4 


July. JK2.S. 

14 

2*J‘34 

2G-2 

8-26 


July, ]M2r> 


Dec.. . 

,/ 13’00 

19-II 

29 1 

fi*0.s 


1).T , 182.', 

„ 

July, IK2tf. 

.... 7f; 

ifi r» 

27-73 

8*9 


July, tM 2 tl 


Dec, lH2f). 

6-82 

I.VI7 

30 

R*3A 


OiM’., 1K2(> 

„ 

July, 1827. 

«tfr» 

I4*l»7 

30MI5 

N'0‘2 


July. IK'47 


Dim' . 1827. 

7 34 

14-77 

.30- 

7 43 


life, JH27 


July, I8'J8. 

.... it vii 

13- 

•27 41 

«74 


July, iH'iM 


Dec , I8'28. 

.... irtil 

13 3 

2H‘33 

(jG6 


1H2H 


July, 18'2‘J. 

.... 62J 

ii-iu; 

2^*23 

6-73 


July, 


D.-e., I 8 ' 2 «. 

.... CJI 

13-43 

89 (j!» 

7 09 


l).-r., !K29 


July, IR30.. , 

.... 7 Ol 

13 28 

27 Kf» 

fi-27 


July, IH3U 


Dc.- . IHSO. 

.... 6 82 

1-4-7* 

»(> 77 

.1*90 


Her . |K3() 


Jlllv, 18.11. 

.... fi fi*» 


2N‘fUi 

«17 


July, ls»l 


D.'C , 1831. 

.... OHi 

12-37 

2740 

5.55 


I)l-C.. 1831 


July. 1832. 

C»7 

12 7C 

, 20 43 

5*7» 


Jil% IH32 


Die., 1832. 

7 24 

12-61 

2{»-52 

.5 37 


t'oMr.vKATiVE Cost of Cotton Yarn in 1812 aiul 18.30. 


i(anL.N per day pet NpituUe. 

1 Pi ictMif cotton Mild 

{ wantr, per lb 

I.ahour, 

per lb. ' 


Cuat, per Ib. 

Number. | 

IKI2 

iHiiO 

j 

1 1K30 

1SI2 

1h;!0 I 

1 iKl'i 

1830 




j. rf. 

,% 

d. 

X. d 

s. d. 

1 '• 


«. d. 

40 

2‘ 


1 r. 1 

0 

7 

1 0 

0 7i 

1 * 

fi 1 

1 2J 

fiO 

1*5 

•2*5 

' 2 0 

(1 

10 

1 5 

1 

1 3 

fi 1 

1 lOj 

HO 


2* 

1 2 '2 

(1 

Hi 

2 2 

1 M 

1 4 

1 

2 Gf 

nm 

1*4 1 

1 8 

2 4 

1 

t 

2 10 

3 2i , 

i 5 

2 

3 3| 

liO 

1**25 i 

IT.5 

' 2 0 

1 

4 

3 fl 

2 K 

fi 

0 

4 0 

150 


1*33 

. 2 10 

1 

H 

fi fi 

4 II 

i 0 

4 

0 7 

200 

•75 

•90 

1 3 * 

3 

0 

1(1 M 

11 fi 

20 

0 

; 14 fi 

2&(. 

•5 

*.5 

1 4 0 

3 

K 

31 0 

24 0 

' 3.5 

0 

28 2 


Cost and sellinff Price of one Piece of Calico, from 1814 to 183.3. 


V Is A R s. 


mu. 

I«I5. 

miii. 

mi^ 

mu. 

miB. 

iwo. 

ISil. 
IWi. 
IKJJ. 

mu. 

mri. 

mts 

W27 

iw». 

m’B. 

msB. 

lUI. 

m.i 2 . 

1133. 


I’rire .if one 
I’ierciii W»rp. 



d. 

5 

10] 


» 

01 

*1 

n 

Hi 

4 


Oi 

fi 

<) 

3| 

4 

A 


Price of one 

Piece in Weft, 

Expenae of 

kUlng, 8fc. 

Coit price ol one 
piece; First Seven 
Years being 
Second Quality 
74’s, rest Till] d 74*s 

Average prices 
sold for in Man.- 
cheater through 
the year. 

s. 


rf. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

7 

H 

G 

1 

3 

104 

\ 

4 

7 

fi 

3 


0 

u 

loj 

0 

19 

8i 

5 

H 


0 

10 

4| 

0 

18 

«i 

5 

2 


0 

15* 

3 

0 

IG 

11 

5 

<* 


0 

I« 

2| 

0 

16 

8l 

4 

2 


0 

13 

oi 

0 

13 

0 

3 

G 


0 

II 

11 

0 

12 

li 

) 2 

G 

5 

0 

0 

ini 

0 

9 


i 2 

3 


0 

R 

It 

0 

9 

SI 

2 

9 


0 

H 


() 

R 

li 

2 



0 

R 


0 

R 


i 2 

2* 


0 

R 

ol 

0 

8 



10 


0 

G 


0 

6 

si 

1 

9j 


0 

0 

31 

0 

d 

0 

1 

9 


0 

0 

4 

0 


5i 

1 

9 


0 

.5 

11 

0 

.5 

n 

1 

10 


0 

6 


.• 

s 

Si 

1 

"1 . 


0 

6 

of 

*« 

6 

*i 

1 

9 


0 

5 

81 

0 

5 

8 

1 

9i 


0 

5 

lOi 

0 

G 

2 
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ORIENTAT, COMWKnCE 


The diminution of value in the twist appears to amount to 59 per cent, and 
in*the cloth to (58 per cent. 

ITie variations in the value of cotton goods and yarn, so far as the same can 
be inferred from the average value of the quantities exported in each year, from 
1830 to 1844,’ have been as follows :— 


Average Value per Yard of White or Plain, and of Printed or Dyed Cotton Manufac¬ 
tures, and per Pound Weiglit of Twist or, Cotton Yarn 'exported from the United 
Kingdom, in each Year, from 1830 to 1844. • , 


tears. 

White or Tlain 
Gooda. 

Printed or Dycd| 
(luods ' 

Twist or 
Yam. 

years. 

1 

Wliito or Plain, Printt'd nr Dyed 
(iiXjflN. 1 Goods. 

Twist or 

1«0. 

d, 

C*434 

‘»'B73 

d. 

1 . 

tl. 

tsI7 

d. 

<.*0S7 

d. 

13-5(.| 


5-415 





0*011 


. 

f>*722 1 

1 i-iir't 

IH1D. 

4-a-ii 

.l-TO-i 

11-380 



BB'Jl 1 


isti. 

4*101 

• .‘i'Wld 

1 i’ \xi 

IrtSi_ .. 


(;• 7-2.1 j 

to a.*!' 

1H4'2. 

a‘ba*2 

5-001 

ia*3»;s 

ifinr*. 


7-094 1 

lti‘4'>i) 

iKia. 

a* 123 

4‘H|5 

I3*.rit 

IH3G. 

;» B(i7 

7Mim 


1814....... 

:i- Is? 

■l-OU 

ia-iii7 

1837. 


r,*.vn 1 

IU-1J7 



The following statement, which is taken from Mr. Dugakl Bannatync’s paper 
on the cotton manufacture inserted in the “ Encyclopfudia Britaniiica,” places 
in a very striking light the reduction that has been ••■'''•hincry in the 

cost of spinning. 


Prices of Cotton Yam, 100 ] hanks to the Ih., in the following Years. 


years. 

• 

Per Pound, 


ft. 

d. 

1780. 

38 

0 

1787. 

3H 

0 

1788. 

35 

0 

1789. 

34 

0 

1790. 

30 

0 

1701. 

29 

9 

1792. 

10 

t 


T- years. 


17B3.. 

|17!i.V 
'17%.. 
'I7 ;p7.. 
!l7!)8t. 
I79B.. 


IVr Pound. 

I EARS. 

Per Pound. 

YKARS. 

Per Pound 

s d 

1 

ft. d. 1 


1 It, d. 



■1 r. 1 

B 9 

8 4 



1?, 1 

iKOl. 


0 9 

^ fliictuationii. 

19 0 

IH02. 

After mam 

10 0 

Is03. 

H 4 

in u 

19 0 1 

1804. 

7 10 

1K29. 

3 2 

9 10 

10 11 j 

IH05. 

7 10 

1 

18,32. 

2 11 


* Spuu from Bourbon cotton. 


f Spun from Sea latand cotton. 


Statement, showing the Average Prices of Manufactured Goods ExporteiUn 1836, 
1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Noa. 

Above 

IdCngth 

of 

Pieces. 

Weipht 

u{ 

Pierca. 

b 

1B45 

1841 

1S43 

1812 

1841 

1B40 

1839 

1838 

1837 

IS3C 



yda. 

lb. 

oz. 

.. 

d. 

ft. 

d 

i. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

fl. 

d 

ft. 

d. 

4. 

d. 


d. 

n 

R 

Cnlicon, printrd and dyed. 

7 

28 

4 

\ 

9 

5 

9 

0 

H 

11 

H 

9 

9 

0 

10 

'll 

10 

6 

10 


11 

8 

0 

H 

1 

Calieor-ff, plain .. 

0 

24 

5 

12 

0 

<i 

>' 

« 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


H 

- 

10 

8 

0 

3 

lfl 

■1 

Cambrira and muslina .... 

H 

20 

3 

0 

0 

H 

(- 

9 

ii 

4 

■a 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

|| 

i2 

3 

1 

2' 

Cotton and linen, mlacd .. 

14 

40 

8 

0 

u 

7i 

0 

9 

9 

4 

9 

3 

0 

■Ii 

9 

4i 

0 

0 

9 

M 

10 

0 

1 

E 

Dimitif-a .. 

3 

f.0 

12 

0 

19 

-n 

21 

fl 

20 

0 

gal 

0 

20 

H 

*20 

it 

20 

4 

20 

ri 

21 

0 

Ip 

B 

I>amahks and diapers .... 

JO 

3d 

10 

0 

10 

10 

19 

tl 

19 

0 

la 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

19 

0 

19 

6 

20 

0 

!? 

0 

Ginghania and checka. 

15 

20 

3 

8 

8 

»4 

8 

19 

M 

,5 

8 

3 

8 

Q 

9 

G 

10 

0 

10 

4 

10 

0 

1 

B 

Lav'oa and lenoa. 

II 

20 

2 

B 

9 

7 

B 


9 

2 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

a 

II 

B 

Lace, net, ike .. 

1.1 

.50 

0 

8 

8 

8 

H 

9 

h 

4 

0 

3 

» 

0 

II 

0 

8 

9 

9 

0 

10 

0 

n 

8 

Nankvena. 

9 

.50 

B 

8 

1.1 

» 

It) 

n 

I.) 

2 

i;. 

0 

ir, 

tl 

1.5 

11 

10 

9 

10 

10 

17 


M 

9 

QuilCinga f nd riba. 

5 

00* 

18 

H 

38 

r, 

19 

11 

38 

0 

38 

0 

3K 

lA 

38 

u 

38 

6 

38 

9 

39 

E 


A 

1 icka, checka, &c. 

18 

50 

2f) 

0 

la 

!» 

19 

3 

18 

4 

fk 

3 

IH 

9 

18 


IH 

10 

19 

2 

20 


'T:l 

2 

Velveteena. corda, &c. 

i« 

GO 

22 

12 

:iN 

7 

39 

11 

.38 


38 

0 

38 

3 

38 

3 

30 

0 

39 

0 

40 

0 

00 

0 

Counterpanea/ dec. 

4 

namber 

7 

S, 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

H 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

3 

7 

0 

Hoairry.... 

1* 1 

dozen 

2 

B 

9 

0 

<» 

I 

H 


H 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

10 

10 

0 

It 

0 

Shawla and bandkercbleii. 

19 1 


2 

H 

3 

7 

3 

7 

,3 

") 

3 

3 

3 

t» 

3 

9 

4 

10 

9 


9 

0 

0 

0 

T«|im and bobbin.. 

17 i 

*. 


0 


lUi 


11 

1 

10' 

1 

9 


9 


9 


9 


0 1 


9 

2 

0 
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CULTIVATION, SUPPLV, AND MANUFACTURES OF COTTON. 
Pricks of Mule and Water^Twist in Market, 1840 to 1846, inclusive. 


M u L K T w 


8 T. 


Common Seconde. 


18*10 

1841 

J84* 

1843 

1844 

IMS 


rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

rf. 


8 

fit 

«i 

fit 

fi* 

6 | 


»» 

Ht 

71 

71 • 

71. 

7| 



!>t 

hI 



4 


104 

Sli 

4 

» 

lij 

III 


i 2 

II 

II 

Vll 

•41 

in: 


lU 

1*1 

12 

121 

131 

Its 



n 

131 

Mi 

■ •> 

M5 


IHJ 

17 

151 

IBl 

IHJ 

IKi 



Best Seconds. 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

184.') 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d 

d. 

d. 

1) 

71 

74 

74 

74 

71 


as 

sl 

81 

91 


4 

K] 

12 . 

lOj 

91 

10 

91 

4 

111 

124 

111 

101 

111 

io 


III 

131 

12 

12 

11} 

12 

11} 

134 

16 

10 

15 

Hi 

10 

131 

1.4 

IHl 

18 

17 

171 

181 

10| 

181 

2l 

201 

19 

191 

20] 

211 

22| 


WATER 


1' \V 1 S T, 


Common Sccoiift*. 



I IKIO 

IHII 

i 

1813 1 

1811 

1 iMir> 

1 1846 


, i 

fi. 

d. 

rf. 1 

rf. 

1 

1 rf- 

1 

I«j 
!•> 1 


• * 

«{ 

1 

«i 

1 : 
1 

i H 

1 

.fu 


Si 

71 

7i i 

H 

n ' 

! 9 

.10 

IhJ 

91 


9 1 

0 

' “A ' 

1 I(l( 

40 

AO 

60 

70 

NO 

11 

.3 1 

I2i 

A 

121 1 

j 


124 

14 


B t Secmids. 


1840 

1H41 1 

1 1842 ; 

1843 

1844 

1H4.'> ' 

1841 

rf. 

rf. 

1 rf. 

rf. « 

rf. 

1 d. 

rf. 

9 

81 

! -5 

7J* 

71 

i 

»i 

lot 

»i 

! 9 


«1 

8» 

10} 

J3 

12 

> 12 

121 

10 

9 ; 

111 

Ifti 

1.51 

1 r>l 

1 

IS} 

131 

I.3S 



Statement, showing th<* Woifjht of Yarn in Manufactured Cottou Goods Exported from 
iMi^j^land ill 1846 ; silso the Average Value per Piece, dre.; with the Total Aniountof 
each description. ^ • 


1 

llESCRimON. 1 

A> 

1 

« 

O 

y 

No.ot Yarda 
&r.. 

> nt each 

' DeacnptuiU. 

{t t 

lj>.i 

! M" 

is-s 

Im a; 

; No. of Pieces, 
j Ac., 

of oacli 

! Deacriptiun. 

Weight I 
} of 1 
1 Yarn | 
in each 
* Piece. 

Total Weight 
of Yarn 
ExfHirted in 
Uoods. 

iPilce*' 

i in I84U. 



yards. 

iyds.l 

Ihs. 

04 . i 

lbs. 

s. 

rf. 

) £ 

l.*ii<'ucA,printe«l andd^eil*' 

14 

207.084,707 


' 0,583,742 

1 4 

■■ 1 

40,5.19,653 

9 

0 

: 4,672,074 

Dtttii, pUiu .. ..‘ 

7 

1 618,8.10,181 

24 1 

j 25,784,967 


12 

148,263,.148 

6 

9 

' 8,702,430 

Caiul rici* Atid muflUiiii.*. >• I 

4 

! 4,459.760 

20 1 

1 222.088 

* 3 

0 

668,064 

7 

0 

78.04.1 

Ciittoii Mad linen, mixed.. 

0 

I 1,125,764 

40 

28,141 

8 

0 > 

225,1.12 

10 

0 

14,072 

Bimuiet. 

5 

* 28,4 <7 

60 

474 

i 12 

0 

S.liKH 

21 

6 

50p 

270 

l)Hi}iR,ks and ^Apom., 

^tutpUaro* and cbeckii. 

3 

I 9,60.5 

36 

264 

10 

0 

2.640 

1 20 

5 

10 

1 r>Ul.489 

20 

29,.574 

' 3 

K 

103..M)9 

9 

1 ' 

13,531 

taw.,* and leitoa.•; 

6 

! 8,111 

20 

405 

1 2 

8 

1.012 

10 

0 ! 

202 

Wr, iiel, Sec. ..' 

17 

88,08(k72.S 


1,101,084 1 

1 ® 

8 , 

550,542 

9 

^ i 

495.48? 

Nanki i' M.1 

12 

I34..5.53 

1 .'Kl 

' 

1 8 

8 1 

23.043 

10 

4 

2,213 

and ribi.1 

13 

! 116,721 

60 

18 

8 

35,982 

41 

0 ' 

4.961 

lickn, cheoki, &c.| 

Ve)v«tc«nit, ▼elvplA, 4kc...l 
Coaiiterpanei, &c.' 

19 

1 144,047 

so 1 

1 2,mii 

20 

0 

57,620 

10 

8 

2,844 

11 

8 

1 1,901,204 

1 IS.O.'iO 

60 i 

No. 

31.688 

1 113,059 

7 

8 

720,902 

847,964 

41 

4 

0 

4 

; 64,060 

1 24,406 

Hiipierv.1 

Shawls and handkerctiiofs! 

15 

16 

! 350.;oo 

; 54 5.82.1 

doz. 

do. 

' 350,750 

! 54.5,823 

2 

8 

8;6,R75* 
1,361,5.17 

9 

3 

4 

9 

163,583 

102,341 

J upcB and botibiita.' 

18 

1 12,128 

do. 

12,128 

1 

0 

12,128 

2 


. I.2IS 

Cnmumerated.‘ 

20 

! 54,161 

£ i 

54,#6I 

10 

0 

541,610 


0 j 

54,161 

TqiaI Weight of Yarn Exported in Manufactured Goods 

in 1846, 

104,841,380 

IH| 

1 1 

15.120,503 

ililto' 

Yarn ditto 


(a« per No. 

I) 

157,130.0*4(5 

121 

1 

8.!83.778 

Ditto 

Thiwad ditto 


• (as per No. 2) 

2,320,335 

it! 


171,666 


Total Weight of Yam And Vnlue in 1S4G. 354.201,749 


23,475.041 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto • 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


1845.^{ 



IS40. 

18.10. 

1838. 

1837. 

1830. 

1835. 

1834. 


336,806.327 
323,362,810 
322.841,410 
268,3.52,474 
2.58,871,745 
229,770.422 
230.053,673 
236,900,809 
207.576.839 
198.860.910 
182,122,731 
171,475,491 i 


2U)63,808 
20,500,040 
18,668.257 
* 15,068,586 
17.247,084 
16.578,040 
17,462,286 
S7A166.857 
16.153,850 
20,b5fi,40S 
18 , 5^75 
I7j3 n,t55 


VOL. IV, 
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ORIKNTAL COMMKllCK, 


■ .Wages of iMbourers employed in Cotton Factories. —Mr. Cowell, one of the 
commissioners of factory inquiry, obtained, when at Manchester in 1833, accu; 
rate returns from 151 of the principal mills in that town and its immediate 
vicinity, and in the adjoining manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
employing 48,64.5 hands, specifying the ^departments in which they were re¬ 
spectively employed ; the number, sfx, and age of those eniployed in each ; and 
the wages earned I)y each class during tluj month und week 'ending the 4th of 
May, 1833. The general results are as follows:— 


Tablk disti ibutlug the 48,64.) Hands into Eight diffeiviit Ihaiiehos or Departments oC 
Cotton-working, and sliowing the Aggregate Nett Earnings of tlie whole Number of 
the OjKiratives in each Dranch, and the Average Nett Earnings of an Ojterative in 
eaeli for .si.xtv-iiino,Hours’ Work. 

1 t 


E M I’ L 0 V E V. 

Adults. 

Males Ptiu.ilcs 

Oliildreu undor 
eigbteou ^ cars. 

Males ' IVmalcs. 

s 

§ 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

' S’C^ 

1 i- _ 

= ."5 

i<:i|g ; 


C 61.-^ 
c ® 

S£*|S 

< te p « 

^ 5 4) 

111? 

C 8*5*** 

' ^ ab.= ^ 0 

95.:-=5 

I . 


No. 

No. 

No. ; 

No. 



* 

£ s. a. 

S. d. 

Chnning and ttptf-ad- 

' i 









ini* rottoii.. 

iirr 

bHb 

• 422 ' 


I.VK2 

! .3.'»3,f<00‘5 

27.6'S 

2,111 1 5 

' H 2 ; 

Cardinp. 

2.350j 

3..V>1 

I,:i26; 

2,216 


1 2,f»lM,lHK*7 

27.-7 

i7,*4b2 If) hi 

1 U 2J 

. 


1,1N‘J 

(i,5{H), 


1 V>o.’) 

' 4.*4t|l,*4rK 0 

*474 i* 

.3:m»'i7 10 2 ; 

10 7j 

TbrotttU'-itpinL ior .. •. 

liu' 

ORK 

4«‘J’ 

'..-jf) 

1,H4(| 

1 .VM.WIS 

2717 

2,KI9 1 04 

7 9 

Kseliii^. 

mo! 

2,55*4 

.(,v 

573 

3,31 r> 


273*2 

5,213 M 3 ; 

, 7 m 

U oavtiig. 

4,627' 

MUK 

l.«>31 

3,674 

KLOfO 

4,4UD,*2;4*7 

274.1 

30,OHO 19 n 

II .i; 

Rolier>cotret mg. 

01 

87 

h- 

16 

170 1 47.2<iH« 

27«*« 

414 15 7 

12 1 

A« <.*n|dD<?«rR. bro. 



1 



1 



, 

moil, luechauiLBAi’. 

927 i 

1 

5-1! 

1 

1 


I 270,720*7 

273-7 

4.021 17 2} 

20 (1 










Avener. 


U.740I 

I4,H21 

10/4tf4> 

1I.7H0 

48,04.1 

(13..302.204 K 

274 f. 

IO0,'J7l IH Hi 

■ 10 :» 


Subjoined is an account of the prices of the principal articles of provision in 
Manchester, from 1826 to 1832, bbth inclusive, also drawn up by the Chamber 
of Commerce :— 


A R T r C L B S. , 


s, ti. d. , 

JUtef, brut.pel }b.' U <4 > 

Do., ..do.•« 0 4,’ ! o 4 

..do... i UK ' 

BreAil.dour... •.jKfr 1*4 ll.f. u U 'i o 

Do., ivheatcn.per lb. ** i 

CheeMi.do..., 0 74 ■ b 74 ‘ 

. pctrblhB., 9 1 '^*4 4 I 

Meal.perlOlbB.] t 74 < 1 { 

..per 9.^2 Iba. 9 b I 4 9 | 

Boik.por lb.' 0 i 07*1 


fl I 1H31 ; 1K32 


X. 

d. 

s. d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

; s. 

d 

0 

>4 

0 0 

H ■ 

(1 

(t 



u 

•1 

0 3^ 

.3 

0 

3} 



0 


0 74 

Of 

0 

7 

1 tf 

7 

2 

T 

2 9 

7 1 

2 


2 

1 

0 

1 ; 

(» *4 

2 

0 

ij 

0 

K 

0 

H 

it ^ 

H , 

0 

H 

u 

n 

2 

•4 

2.2 

1 1 

•4 

4 

2 

2 

t 

n . 

1 5 

** i 

1 

t* 

1 

3 

6 

H 

0 0 

0 j 

0 

3 

4 

3 

n 


0 6} 

5 1 

0 

H 

0 

54 
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Tabi.e showing the Average Nett Earnings of certain Classes of Operatives employe^ iti 
. the Four I’roeesses of Carding, Mule-spinning, Throstle-spinning, and Weaving. 


|)t>nAminatlon 

t>f P(OCt*!iK III 

M'biiii I'm- 
pUiyed. 


C'lasH of ^ 

'perRtiii8. 


CluRfijfiCAtinti nu 

respc'otii Si‘& aotl 


Total 
Numbt>r uf 

I ifiTAL } lloum I 
Ihituber , worki'd by 
of Pernonnl them during ( 
the Mouth ! 
lending 4th of! 
I May, | 


I j Average 

I Weekly Nett 

Average j Aggregate Earnlhgnof 
Niimbi r Nett Karumga! each 
of HoiirK for the Month! <'ual in each 
worked by' ending 4tli ot | Proceew, cal> 
each. May, 1K33. | rutated for 
I I Sixiy-ntiju 

' , Jluiirii. 


J ‘tJardvri or Ovei- 

I I InokerN. 

I Jtt< k-fi'dine teiuern 
I anliiig..s' I 

UoblHti-fi:tn>e ton* 
tlTK ... 

Drawing tii^tvra.. 

f . 

I ‘SplIlDtTD^ .. 

Mule' spHI- j „ , 

mME........-' .. 


ScavengorN. 


niroitlc-Kpin* r lOverlookers. 

umg. \ |Spiniicra. 


p OverlookiiN . 
I jWArpere .... 


Heaving,, 


Jjw, 

■li 


i iDr I'AierH. 


Male adults. 

Piitirtpaily female 
adultM. 

Ditto ditto.' 

Ihtto ditu>. 

Male adultN. 

Male and letnale' 
adiiltji, but |iiiii. 
cipah) theftrimr 
Male and temale 
adults and non- 
adiilta, but prifi> 
I'kpally (be latter. 
Male and it mak* 

lum-aditlm.' 

M.ik adiiltn..: 

I'VDiale adults iiiit 

.ultM. j 

Male aduit!i . I 

.Male and tcmale' 

Hrtiilta. 

Male and teinatr 
iidiiltH, nmK‘ ami 
temaienoii adull% 
bill (hielly te- 
iii.ib‘a ......... .. 

Mule adults... 


uiimbtT. 

1 number. 

07 G 

! lOa.lo.’i'O 

j 

Glifi 

! l(io,345‘n 

Ul.'t 

! 2GI,G.V)-1 

1,031 

1 .V12,2*7'.3 

11*1 

j 40,0lS*t> 

3,ro" 

1 1,0411,252*0 

i 

7.157 

1 

l,0GG,R0t-8 

J,VI7 

; 310/110*1 

H2 

22,.t7I*0 

400 

1 .712*1 

loo, »77 

3 12 

1 00,Util 2 

10,171 

i 

‘ 2.7M1.2W‘ 

H.Sb 

1 230,7?l*0 


iiiiiiber. 

£ 

*. 

ll. 

275*2 > 

1.762 

17 

••'J 

273*5 ' 

1,103 

10 

•M 

27i>*8 , 

1,111 

3 

.*) 

27.5*6 • 

2,HK.5 

3 

»i 

275*9 , 

SfK 

2 

U 

275*5 ^ 

19,454 

3 


274*8 




272*0 

rii 


Hi 

272*8 

362 

14 

lli 

272*2 

1,710 

17 

bi 

273*9 

2,088 

1 

4 


H(l5 


0 

273*7 

*2i* n35 

9 

bj 

y;G*(^ 

l/i.'iO 

4 

11 


£ A. (t. 

1*3 0 

0 8 

0 7 r>.^ 
0 7 :>t 
I 8 '♦ 


0 2 lOl 
1 2 4j 

0 7 9 
I C 3i 

0 IJ 3 


0 10 10 
I 7 I>1 


The wages paid to the laln'urers in cotton factories, and other descriptions 
of w'ork-peoplc, in Manchester, is stated in the following table for 1832, since 
vvliieli there has been no important change, drawn up by tlie Manchester 
Ciiainber of Commerec:— 

D E s C K I ]• T I O N. AMOUNT. ' U E S C U I I* T I •) N. 1 A M O (I N T. 


* rf. 

eiMn..erii, men.U (i d 

>. Women.....lu 10 0 

S(r<*tcb»r».. ll .S 0 

l^’iet iTH (buya and girlx).....0 4 7 

©’'avenger*...|(i I « 

.. I u the Curd-room. 

. ’Oil 0 

Vniiig women.'o li 0 

Uiildren...'o (j o 

jbr'oitle.spiiiiicrM...0 A U 

.. ; 0 

WeaTera by Power. 

} "n. 0 13 0 

0 

Ikih...J ^ 

H indent and wat pern.'() H 0 

*'i**h,njicj. I] 4 0 

Weaving by Hand. * 

V V'mlity. Woven by 

^ai'keeu*. fancy .men. 0 d 

common .children and 

woman., . 

be*t.men..[o lu o 


£ A. 
to I :> 
0 ri 
1 b 
0 7 
0 *2 


fo 0 i; 
0 <) 
0 7 
0 •> 
n <1 


to 0 Id 
^12 
1 10 
0 u 

1 ti 


lo n i.*! 

J H 


U- Weaving by llancl -ronlhntiif, 
0 Quality. H oven by 


K .V 


0 CltecLa, fanev.tueu.. 

0 A eommon .children. .. 

a CambAch.all agea. 

Qniitiiiga... ..men and women.. 

■Fu<»ti;iii-eatterM.uU agv^. 

0 Macbiue-makera....mea . .. 

0 lio('«fouiideik... ..do.,..,..jl 

0 Dyer* and ..... 

0 i>o« do.>minginen., 

0 Do. do.boy*. 

,Tailor*.nion. 

Porter*. 

10 Piirkei'M. 

0 Sliopiiiakertt.. 

<1 Wliitesiiiitli*. 

0 .Sawyer*. 

(I Cuipenter*.f.. 

Stonema^ion*. 

iHrickiayere. 

lUncklayer*' labourer*. 

0 Paint Ars.. 


. Slater*.lO 

^ Plasterer*... • ..fl 


0 13 0 Spademen. 


if. £ V. rf. 


b to 0 7 b 

a 0 7 « 

0 0 li 0 

0 0 12 0 

0 0 12 0 

0 1 10 0 

U 1 JO (I 

0 10 0 

0 0 14 U 

0 U 10 0 

0 

0 0 O 

0 

0 0 Id 0 

0 I I 0 

0 ISO 

12 0 

0 1 0 u 

0 

0 

8 per dav 
0 to 1 
« 
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ORIENT«!L COMMERCE. 


The following additional statements of the cultivation of cotton in the Prc' 
sidency have been furnished to us since the foregoing sheets were printed. 

Cotton Cultivation in the Surat Collectorato. 


Y E A It S. 

Government Land cultivated with 

I 

In the Proportinu of, for 

Cotton. 

Other Products. 

Tot*i.. 

Cotton, 

\ 

{ Other Product! 


beepaa. 

beegas. 

■ beegaa. " 

“por rodt. 

! per cent. 

1834—35 

42.321 

181.078 

224,299 

18’87 

; 8113 

1835-38 

49,217 

180,032 

229,219 

21 47 

j 78 »S 

1836-37 

39,877 

19M2I 

Vdl.iHU 

1719 

1 82*81 

1837-38 

62,845 

179,131 

241.976 

26»7 

i 74 03 

1838—39 

81.390 

161.518 

21.3,108 

2890 

1 71-10 

1839—40 

51,897 

205,363 

257.2fi0 

20 17 

> 79*83 

1840—41 

48,028 

209.232 

237,260 

18-67 

1 81-33 

1841—42 

71,343 

191,029 

262,372 

27-19 

1 72*81 

1842 43 

37.439 

217,100 

274,548 

20*92 

1 73-08 

, 1843-44 

36,249 

221.833 

258,082 

14*04 

86-96 

1844—43 

65.933 

179.(817 

245,000 

2601 f, 

; 73*09 

1845—48 

37.176 

175,693 

232,769 

24 56 

f 75*41 


6lld,8ld 

2,8M,(K)6 

S,927.»2« 1 1 I 


verageof 12 yearn .« 

65.659 

190,334 

243,093 

22' 

7M* 


Cotton Cultivation in the Candeish Collectorato. 


j Government Land cultivated with ; In tlu* Proportion of. for 

SAKS. I-j- - - 



Cotton. 

Other Products. . 

Tot » 1 ,. 

! Colton. 

Other Prorliicti 


bepRas. 

1 IjpeRus. } 

hengas. 

' perxpiit. 

1 101)5 

i per cent. 

1834—35 

01.433 

766.689 

86H.!2*2 

, K9 35 

1835—36 

! • 1I9.4M 

800,8.b7 

920,.t.M j 

12*98 

I 87 12 

1836—37 


0113,498 1 

998,21.5 1 

1 9*49 

90-51 

1837—38 

' 121,191 

915,ir4 

1,066.368 

11*36 

HH-I).l 

1838—39 

89,436 

92,273 

948,303 , 

l,0.17.K'J0 

8-62 

91-38 

1839-40 

; 1,015,283 

l.ior.s.'iG 

; 8 33 

91-67 

1840 41 

76,014 

995.360 

1,071,374 

! 7*10 

92*90 

1841 ~12 

1 123,793 

987.457 1 

1,111.2.70 

11*14 

8H-M0 

1842—4.1 

108.956 : 

084,379 

1,09.1,33.5 

9*97 

90*03 

1843—44 

87,912 

1.001,4.51 

I.0K»,.163 

8*07 

91 9,1 

1841—45 

110,799 

923,830 

1,043,6-20 ' 

11 18 

H8 5*4 

I845> 16 

129.533 1 

1,016.*201 

1,14.5,794 1 

11-30 

8 M -70 

Total. 

1,254,591 1 

1 ll,‘78H,ri92 

|■2,.943,I8^> 1 



age of 12 yeans,.. 1 

104,940 ' 

' 040,716 

1.015,265 




Cotton Cultivation in the Sholapoor Collectorate. 

(iovernmvnt Land t'uUiTatad witb In the Pro|wrtiaD of, fnr 



t Cotton. 

; Other Products, j 

Tota l. j 

Cotton. 

1 Other Protlucts. 


acres. 

1 acres. 

acre!. 

pur cent. 

per cent. 

1834—3.5 

2,569 

406,4^ 

409,020 

0 62 

99-38 

1835—36 I 

2,710 

612,800 

615,600 i 

0 44 

99*56 

1836—37 1 

32,922 

697,660 

720,682 ' 

3*18 

05*82 

1837—38 

29,841 

776,604 

800.445 

3*70 

06*30 

193H-~.10 

3.6.445 I 

633,177 

8()H.622 

4*08 

05 92 

|K39—40 

58.001 1 

1.020,502 

Vo;8,.'W3 

6*38 

94'()2 

1840-41 

55,213 j 

* 1,252,189 

1,307,402 j 

4*22 

O.V78 

1H41—42 

49,154 j 

1 1.394.471 

1,44.1,02.5 , 

3*42 

96*58 

1642—43 

68,136 

1,530,060 

1,508,206 { 

4*26 

05*74 

184.1^ 44 

64.607 

1,344,114 

L408,72U : 

4*58 

95*42 

1644-4.5 

76,436 

1,6)0,348 

l..*ftfl,784 

4*74 

05*20 

1845-464 

51,4)0 { 

1,662,581 

1.713,997 ; 

3* 

07* 

Total.. . 

516,750 1 

13,047,055 

13,662,815 I 



Avoraee of is years. 

4S.979* 1 

1,087.255 

f.180,234 ' 

3-,7 

90*53 
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CULTIVATION, SUPPLY, AND MANUFACTURES OF COrrON, 

' . 

Statkment, showing the extent of (Sovernmout Land under Cultivadon in the following 
Collectorates of the Bombay Presidency, distinguishing tho Lands cultivated with Cotton 
from those cultivated with other Products. 



•broach. 

SURAT. 



S II <> L A P 0 O U 

\ EARS. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro¬ 
ducts. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro¬ 
ducts. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro¬ 
ducts. 

Cotton. 

Other Pro¬ 
ducts. 


beogAf*. 

» beegasi 

lieegas. 

T. 

beecHS. 

bicgas. 

beegfis. 

acres. 

acrci'. 

iHin 3ft . 


3lW,fl7« 

48.38) 

l«1.97^ 

01.4.33 

7ac,Hsy 

3,500 

406,460 


37MMPJ 

308,838 

40,817 

1K«.038 

110.401 

8(Kl.H.57 

8,710 

618,800 

is’.nt—37. 


318,833 

3!»,877 

108.181 

04,757 

003,4.58 

88,088 

607,(>60 

Ih37— 3». . 

881,667 

388.388 

08,84.1 

f 170,131 

181,104 

04.5,174 

2!),8Al 

77«,rt04 

. 

338.610 

SI>I,H03 

oi.aoo 

151,518 

8U.4:i6 

048,303 

35,415 

«3.3,I77 

-40. 

307,501 

310,801 

fl.H't; 

m'l,.1(1.7 

08,873 

I.Ol.VitU’l 

58.001 

l,080..5li2 

Is Id 41. 

2N<J.Ih2 

381,«i!lJ 

48.028 

800.833 

70.0(4 

005.360 

.55,813 

ti858,l80 

ihll i‘£ . 


3I>0,88.5 

71,343 

101,080 

183,703 

087,457 

40,454 

1 ,.104,171 

mii 13 . 

aos.rno 

378,8:>0 

57,430 

817.100 

]0H,».'>r> 

084,370 

08,1.30 

1.530.060 

IKIJ 44. 

817,Mil 

408.810 

3b,‘240 

881,833 

87,018 

],001,431 

64,607 

1,344,114 

IbM ii . 

873,480 

310.585 

115,033 

170,007 

110,700 

983.83U 

75,430 

1,510,348 

46. 

877,043 

333,KM5 

.57,170 

175,503 

180,533 

1,010,161 

51,110 

1,608,581 

Total... 

3,V1!!,I IH • 

I,I58,'«48 

r>434>l5 

8,884,000 

1 8.M.s'i0t 

11,888,508 

SI.'i.T.'iO 

I3,(H7,(I(..'> 

A t «'rago uf 
twelve 

867.«77 

340.578 

53,650 

i 

1 I00..33I 

III4.5IO 

040/10 

41,979 

l.(W7.2:»5 


A Taulk showing the ooinpuriitive CiiHivation of Cotton with other Products, on the 
(lovernment Lands in the following Collectorates of the Presidency of Bombay. 



B I\0 A U II. 

S U H 

\ T. 

CAN 

DEIS H. 

S H 0 L A P 0 0 ii. 


Cotton. 

Other 

Prot*iicts 

Cotiuu. 

Otiior 

l^odiictM. 

C»'tton. 

Other 

Products. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Pioducts. 


per rent. 

^ per ci'iit. 

per c»»nt 

per ernt. 

per cent 

per cent. 

per rent. 

per Cl nt. 

is 11- 3.>. 

33 58 

66 48 

1H-S7 

K11.1 

10 05 

H0*35 

0 08 

00*38 

36. 

48 78 

57 8K 

VII7 

78*53 

IVOH 

87*18 • 

0 44 

00*56 

1^36—37. 

4113 

.fts 57 

17'5*l 

88* HI 

0 40 

9»rii 

3 18 

06*h*8 

JS... , 

16 i; 

53 88 

8.507 

71 03 

11*36 

88*64 

.3*70 

yh-30 

isi8-;io ... . 

51-I8 

45 IW 

VS 611 

71*10 

8'i'2 

01 *3^ 

4 08 

05*08 

- o» .. . 

40 71 

:»0 26 

20 17 

7!» 83 

8 3.1 

!ll 67 

5 3ft 

04*68 

I'Kp- II . 

47'.31 

.5*2 Oti 

IS‘67 

HI'3.1 

7* 10 

08 00 

4 *28 

05*78 

1' II- I'i.' 

11 V7 

51 73 

27 10 

72 81 

II 14 

hK*8C 

3*18 

06-.IS 

1/IV - . 

riH—ii. 

41'».t 

.M 07 

20 !»2 

7i* Os 

0 07 

00 03 

4 26 

05*74 

34 77 

65 V 1 

11 01 

8.5 1»6 

807 

01*03 

4*58 

05*48 

i*'ii r>. 

44*11 

,55-80 

86 01 

73 00 

11*48 

! 88*58 

4*74 

05*80 

!■'! 16. 

45*35 

61*65 

84f>« 

75* 14 

11 30 

i «H*ro 

3* 

07* 

Avtragf of , 
iwelre vcai's. 

43*58 

56*48 

82* 

78- 

10*04 

H0*U6 

.ri7 

06*53 


K.M’ORT of Manufactured British Cottons and Yarns lioni Bombay to the Ports of the 
Concan in and during th^ following Years. 


^ K A R « 

jUoods not Dearribod. 

Goods, 

Plain. 

Goods, Dyed and 

Pi inteil. 

\ aril- 

T(iTAL. 



ValiH 

Piet eri. 

Value. I 

Pieces. 

1 Value 1 

Weight. 

Valii 

Vah 

I8:i6 - 37. 

IS.(7- 3H. 

number. 
366,081 
♦. i 83,306 

iipeeK 

8,011,351 

180,784 

iiiiniber, 

2 I 0 V 309 

*23*2,305 
834,513 
3(Mi/l3(» 
206,586 
848 810 

rupees, j 

1 007,494 
*1.102.388 
).307,884 
1.088.465. 
1,100,606 
1,455,361 
],878,50r 

MHK StR, 

number. 

34.031 

rupees. | 

8iA A 1 N 

lbs. 

44,981 

34,319 

.50,875 

54,8181 

67,070 

183,500 

184.1K3 

410.480 

305,296 

rupees. 
46 057 
19,959 
37.554 
40.651 
:»5,I87 
06,346 
130,016 
351,680 
394 695 

rupees. 
8.057,4«8 

1 ,.302,658 
1.4H8,9tM 
1,48^14*2 

8 , 194:034 

1.605,906 

1,875,978 

1,048,800 

J 40) 053 

IS.18-39. 



40 180 


IK.Itt -40. 

IN4II-- 41_ 

IS4I - 42 

I»43 -43 

*'! 

\\\ 

,,i 


1 1*504 

10,714 
47,486 
44 867 

858,018 
76,7tl4 
157,*i82 
309.H64 
j(io 595 

1843- 41 

1014- 4.1_ 



2531575 

1 tiJtt 

47’,468 

A 1 809 

3I2!o85 

OfUi ^91 

104;i-4C 



133 534 

778 553' 

a 1 .TCrX 

1 77 988 

836,lyo 

816 876 

1 173 411 






32,742 





lOTAL, 

•• 

8,138,135 


11.OHS,317, 


9,031,739 1 

- 

1,389,018 

16,641,8»8 

Storage of ten yeara. 

8)3,813 

£*il,38l 


1.10ft,H35! 

X116.K8:)< 


' 20 , 1 , 17 /' 

X'iOfill 


138,001 
X 13.800 

1,664.183 

XI06,4t2 




















































814 ORIENTAL COMMEIICE. 

I 

Ei^fokt of Manufactured British Cottons and Yam from Bombay to the I'orts ot Uuzerat, 
“ during the following Years. 


YEARS. 

Coodit not dencrit) d 

Goods, Plain. 

Goods, Dyed and 
Primed. 

Yarn. 

Total 

V A1 11K. 


Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

1 V.lu 




Value. 

Aluoiiiit. 


nunibt'r. 

rupef s. 

iiun)bt*r. 

riipceM. 

immbvr. 

rupees. 

Jhs. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

37. 

610,010 

2fi,40,<W.'» 



1 

1,.6.1.19 

1.266,576 

l,258..'i03 

12,21,497 

38.36,672 

1837—39. 

30,233 

2,06,347 

302,457 

I 30,060 

24..3r2 

10.10.039 

29,29,784 

IH3H~39. 



401,010 


18.725 

1,27,324 


8.30. )8H 

26,6».ft-14 

1839* 40. 



611,024 

21,61.360 


6,17-30 

I. I'^O.utw, 

9,30.900 

.'10,46.992 

1841) 41. 



671,9<H1 

23.14,866 

1 102,014 


i,M<i,rr9 

9,3.'i,554 

38,20,260 

1841—42 . 



717,623 

20,20.014 

f»2,055 

:>.70,398 

1,780.771 

9,ri7,H0l 

4l,6’>,ll3i 

IHI2-43.... 




37,4.MIU3 

123.(1')0 

«,b3.2.i3 

1,730,639 

9,lH.0t6 

53.17,202 

J843- 44. 



886,0 IR 

36,01.92.6 

in.itHi 

b.(it.3l6 

1.890,079 

9.88.7 

60.5.6,033 

1844 46. 

1846— 4G . 

Total. 

Avenge of ten yea 

ra. 

.. 

2H,4G,422 

2,84,642 

£28.401 

1,011.660 

857,214 

31,72,230 

2,37.33,1611 

23,73,31.6 

£237,331 

13S.0.W 

\U) :»so 

1,110 

4..*i4,41I 

£46,411 

1 . 17 'A'-MK 

7.44 012 
792 

90,32,228 

0,03.222 

£96.322 

.60,70,862 
42 01,407 

4,07^.6,925 

40.75,.IW 
£407,669 


Co-MPAKATIVK View of vhe Import of Manufactured Cotton Goods and Yarn into Bombay 
from the Forts of the United Kingdom. 



Plain Cottons, j 

i Printed Cottons. 

Dyed Cottons. I Cotton Yam 



YEARS. 


1 





Total Vai.pb. 


9re8. 1 

1 VidM«. j 

Pieces.. 

Value. 

Pieces, j Value. |\V eight.' 

Value. 




number. 

riip<*ea. I 

number. 

rupees. 

number.; rupees. Ihs. < 

nipi'es. 

) nipe»*s. j 

I -c 


1.242.311 1 

64.08,026 

192,116 . 

11 ,22.flH9 

1.703.062 

1.1,18,460 

79.13,406 1 

1 7PI.2IG 

18$; 38. 

801,o(w ; 

38,02,426 

371,*5-. 1 

19.29.037 

|a,27n.rii3 

1.1,22,-74 

71,14.830 

j 711.183 

1838-39. 

’1,30H,9»0 

6.3,.30,903 

136.008 1 

7.13,890 

48,108 1 2.02.319|2,80.3.010' 

14,61.621 

1 70,98.042 

709,804 

1839—40. 

1,230.919 1 

••2,17.122 

171.620 ' 

8,18,206 

150,808 j 6.95,.666 2.129.106 

ll.(H]r897 

1 78.37.779 

78*1,777 

1840-41. 

!2.049.669 I 

70.03.HHI 

266,830 ■ 

13.0.6,572 

30I,I51» M.iiH,0407.6l6,9<>6 

11/»4.290 

1,1.3.21,789 

; 1,1.32.178 

1841—42. 

1,799,322+1 


223.310 

11.06.01.S 

14.6.084: 10.09.113 I.7M3.94S 

10.58,377 

90.00,401 

990,040 

1842—43. 

■2.I79,«60>! 

75.1 M34 

208,400 

10,38.963 

72,.628 : 4.9.6,7H),3,062,380 

16,0.6.001 

1,00,10,827 

1.00'.082 

1843 44. 

3.400.3.^') , 

1,00.28,373 

103.308 

0,8.3.021 


21.0.6,096 

1,10.29.801 

I.Ktt.OHO 

1844—46. 

4.183,023 ' 

1,00.07.480 

197.621 

9,20,828 

367.207 8,61,126 j4.712,2.'»7 

3t.Ht.NH.'ii 

1.62,92.321 

1 ..».*9.2,32 

181.6—40. .. 

2.216,171 1 

60.81,153 


.6,71,700] 

94,172 1 0,lH,325,,3,f»K8,649 

20,96.451 

99,9».0''.6 ' 

999,999 

Totai.. 

’ .. 10,8.1,20,849 

.. 

1,02,16,615 

69.83,608 

1.09.68,717, 

10,11,79.079 

10.147,907 

Average of ten years 

(W.;i2,0H4 


10,21,051 

.\OK,36».j 

I0,'j.'i,«7l| 

1,01,47,HC? j 



1 

.€083,208 


£ lint, 106 


.€l69.6t-7 

.£i,<iii.7ii(: 1 



* And yards 1313, Hity pierea 70. 1 And ra«(*K 12, say pit'ccR 1200. 1 And caat'a iH3, nay pifces 18,300 

\ And yHrd»83,H93, say piectts 2H(>0. || And caroa 10, any pieces 1000. 

The following tal)lc, drawn up by Mr. Chapman, a])plies to the thirtt’en years, 
ending with 1810, and is drawn from Burn’s Statistic^ of the Cotton Trade, and 
from the Report of the Bombay Cotttf*i Committee, Pari. Pap. 712, of 1847. 

The total supply to Jbiglaiid from all quarlcrs during tliose thirteen years, 
was, according tc; Burn’s, fi,242,158,60.3 Ihs.; the annual average wa.s, there¬ 
fore, 480,166,046 lbs.; consequently, niultijiiying the proiiortionatc supply 
in the table from each country or port by 62| (or more nearly by 62'42, &c.), 
will give the total supply it contributed in thirteen ycais ; likewise, multiplying 
by *4 8, will give its average annual sujiply. 

The<:otal export from In'dia to England in tl\irtecn years is stated in the 
Report of. the Bombay Committee to be 866,390,353 lbs.; the import into 
England from India is given in Bum’s, at 800.518,822 Ihs.; whether this dis- 
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4 

ginning and end of the period, or from diflerent estimation of the weight.of 
hales, it seems probable it alFected all the imports alike ; and, therefore,’ the 
‘exports from each of the four jrorts have been reduced proportionably, in order 
to produce a total, agreeing with Burn’s total of the imports. 

Bombay exports largely to other countries besides England, chiefly to 
China. The total »x})ortB in thirteen'year.s were 1,524,943,729 lbs. 

The imports from Bombay, from its dependent ports, during the thirteen 
^cars, were 1,401,777 j 2B8 lbs., of wi<ieh only 717,01(5,000 lbs. were exported to 
England ; besides this, the export accounts of the several Indian port^do not 
e.vactly agree with the import accounts at Bombay. To derive the total export 
of the small jrorts from this table (which is framed only to give the supply to 
England), multiply for the several ports of Guzerat, Concan, and Canara, by H2 , 
for thirteen years, and by 8 3 for a single year; for Cutch and Scinde, multiply 
by 1K and 9’3 respectively. 


(ii;\EK.\i, \ K'W of th(' proportionate .Supply of Cotton to all England, showing how 
iiiiich out of every 1()(),()()(),0(K) llw. ha.s been contributed by each Country or Port. 

C 0 C N r R I E S, I Amoimt. C U U N T R I K S. | Am.nut. 

Import 1N10 ENCiLiND. ! Ihi, Concjn (»e« abovel, ^ lb*. 

I 1 


om Amt-nc*. 79.4.17, 

.1. 4,4r)9hnn 

Kirvpt.■ 4,.'i24,W0 

W<»t Imlir*. !iv;i,40ll 

Kitx IndicH (U‘t: below). t 4 ,H 44 , 4 ()(> 

II)I),IHIU.(I0« 

H*'i'I ndies (see Hbuve). -- 

liuiulMy (see below)...,. ll.l'.Ki.'iflo 

CsbuUa. 4)i'),IH)) 

Mnilras . S47.)li) 

Tuticuriu. 4.11,1110 

14,S44,IIH) 

Bov 84 ( {see above). - 

fiuzerat (Ree below). iilbbt.llo 

Ckui^ii (tl)tto). ;i,'i7<),))so 

Malabar ami Canara iilillo). l,44,'i,;7l) 

Culcit anil Scinde (ditto). .'>7.’),4()() 

All other quariers. 11 ,770 

1 i,I'i(i,21iil 

CuEKBAi (see aboie). - 

TiiiikariR. 7111.490 

Surat. 1,144,080 

Broarh. l,81»,.'illl 

Uhollora, . 1 , 11 , 4 ; .0.10 

Bhownuettar. (i42,luo 

(logo. 449.:H>0 


(i,3H:i.4lli 


Prom Oinergaiini.| 403 

Turra|ioor. .118 

Maliim.44.'i 

BaROelti...,. S 

Oallian. 1^47,816 

Salspite. 

CaraujR. 

Paiiwcll. I I,.139,347 

Saiikvey. 

Alibang. 79 

I’usuar. 

lIVRor. 4,478 

Sooveriidioog. 384 

Ratapoor. ! 

Auttunwell. 39,339 

Riitiiagbrery. 4,104 

Vizindxing. IP.I.nOO 

Malwau. llOjKlIi 

Sawuut Warror. 

3,479,880 

M41 .AVAU AND Canara (aevahoye).- 

*• Canara. 1,147,841 

Malabar. 97,949 

1,24.1,770 

CuiCH ANo Si)iNDE(aeGaboTe). -— 

Toona, Roheer, and Wowania.! 184,096 

• Mflomlrorr. 47,968 

Maltilavee.I 04,739 

Inkuw. I 1,194 

Luckput.. ),7U8 

All Catch . 49IW8S 

Scindo. *7M!7« 


373,460 
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ORIENTAf. COMMERCE. 


CULTIVATION OF SILK iN INDIA. 

Tiik breeding of silkworms appears to have originated in China, where, how¬ 
ever, the cocoons were found attached to the trees, in a wild state in the woods. 
According to Pliny, silkworms were raised in Cyprus, and the silk collected in 
great quantities about 150 years before the birth of Christ. In China, where 
different kinds of silkworms are reared, the'best and most pr*»lific is the Fagara, 
or a kind of pear-tree worm. The others are the pine-tree and the oak-tree. 
Of the different kinds of silkworms or caterpillars, the Pluilaeiia liomhyx is tliat 
which .supplies the chief silk of Europe. The l^ialaena Atlas is the most pro¬ 
lific in the quantity of silk produced by each worm. Woven silks were worn at 
Rome in the time of Ponipey and Julius Caisar, but it was probably then as dear 
as its w’cight in gold. Heliogabalus wore a robe said to ,be wholly of silk 
(Ilolosericam). It was afterwards worn sometimes by the common people. 
China w^as the country from which woven silks then appear to have been breught, 
dow'n to the sixth and even seventh century. About the middle of the sixth 
century the eggs of the silkworm were carried from China by Persian monks to 
Constantinople; and reared in that neighbourhood, and probably in Asia Minor. 

British India might supply vast quantities of raw silk ; but the quality, chiefly 
from inferior preparation, is also inferior to the raw silk imported from other 
countries. The sdk goods of India are also far inferior to those of China. 

Reeling w'as intjroduced into India by the Company as far back as 1760. But 
little improvement, either in culture or preparation, seems to have been made 
since that period. 

Importation into England of Raw Silk from Bengal and China during the following Years. 

I S I L K, B E N 0 A ].. I S I I. K, C H I N A. 


YEAHS. I QiintitUy. Value at *i 0 pi. per Ih, ' Quantity. Value at ZiM. per lb. 



, Imported. 

' Exported 

’ Imported. 

. Exported. > 

Imported. 

1 Exported. 

Imported. 

‘ Exported 

*■ 

1 lb.. 

lbs. 

£ 

^ i 

lb*. 

llM. 

£ 

. £ 

1791. 


36 456 

444 ,.1.18 

36 456 ! 

199,9*4 

8,209 

*70.803 

11,402 

179*. 


13.406 

425,231 

13,4(16 j 

102,270 

; 5.310 

1 143,190 

7,434 

. 


, 19 393 

736 OKI 

19.31»3 j 

171,998 

3.7tl0 

' *40,797 

3.27fi 

1794. 


61,989 

521.460 

• 61 989 ; 

!»9.671 

1 8.68ft 

I3tl..ft.l9 

12,1*7 

179ft. 


.19,547 

381,199 

. * 3H..'.47 1 

158,22ft 

j 3,62* 

2^1..'15 

3,070 

I79fl. 


7U.1M 

347,936 

’ 70.114 

12.90H 

7,279 

18,15.1 

10,190 

1797. 


i .19,7(10 

02,204 

: .19,760 

78.5*0 

4,58H 

109.928 

0,423 

I79« .... 



353.394 

30,000 

136.196 

4,820 

190,674 

6,743 

1799. 


, .11 ..ftHJt 

G44.HI6 

51,583 

6.1,604 

2,033 

89.045 

2,846 

IKfK). 


*3,113 

O83.0H6 

; *3,113 

92,3K.ft 

1 1,270 

1*0,307 

1,786 

1801. 


j *1.837 

8ftl 825 

! 21,8.17 

131,3.1.1 

i 3,371 

18.1,K60 

5,419 

190*. 

. 111.737 

, 28.6.10 

111.737 

1* 28 630 

7ft,5H8 

‘ 3,811 

103,323 

5.335 

180.1. 


' 13,748 

405,631 

13,748 

74,538 

1 1,374 

104,3.12 

6,123 

1804. 


1 44.69* 

6*4 878 

44.69* 

00,362 

4,4H0 

12tl,.106 

6,272 

isns . 


■ *1,I»00 

845,497 

21.900 1 

76.3.19 

3,941 

106,902 

5,517 

1806. 


17.72ft 

412.381 

17,7*5 !• 

18,607 

903 

20,469 

1.204 

iMir.j... 


26,441 

513,823 

30.444 ; 

55.V77 

1,431 

77.337 

2.073 

1808. 


**.104 

380.227 

32.104 I 

117,8.11 

3,843 

164,997 

5.380 

1800. 

164,100 

10,483 

. 164,100 

1(1,433 : 

90,003 

3,708 

120,841 

5,101 

181(1. 

877.32r, 

3,840 

• 577.326 

2,840 

54,3W 

1,(137 

76,136 

2.291 

1811. 


4,800 

414,404 

4,800 


1,193 

115,955 

1,070 

1814. 

98.ft.414 

18.121 

96.5.414 

18,1*1 

150,629 

S,*05 

210,880 

3,087 

181ft. 

ssijra 

43,1*8 

361.37« 

43,1*8 

*16,129 

9,291 

ao*.iiHo 

13,007 

1818.. 

7ri4,6fl3 

368.897 

704,663 

268,807 

88,987 

13,4.15 

1*4.68* 

18,836 

1817.. 

.Mft,003 

04,291 

555,003 

64.291 

10.1,367 

5,944 

144,713 

8.3*3 

1818.. 

971.1.10 

47,3»l 

971.130 

47,304 

140,878 

34,160 

*05,039 

47.824 

1810.. 

9ft3.817 

43,870 

953,817 

43.W0 

141.325 

3,933 

197,855 

4,109 

18*0.. 

.^.07(l,«7l 

11,167 

■ ,07M7I 

11,167 

?71,1I5 

1,338 

379,361 

1,720 

1821.. 

I,0,ftl,5MW 

19.834 

1,051,363 

19,834 

276,110 

3.783 

385,151 

3.915 


^ M74 228 

lft»330 i 

874,228 

15.330 . 

*32.673 

2,526 

311,742 

3.536 























CULTIVATION, SUPPLY, AND MANUFACTURES OP SILK. 


By the prohibitory law of 1765 the English silk manufacturers were legally 
secured in the exclusive possession of the home market. The slow progress’ of 
this febric will appear from the following statement of the quantities of silk 
entered for consumption in the United Kingdom, compiled by Mr. Porter:— 


P B R 1 f) D s. 


17(W, mid 17^7, coiunipticoiaoiit of prohibition .. 

ITHH, and 17H7r tweoj^ yi^arttuftrr ivohihition 

iHiii to iKii; .i.... 

and tK17, flmt jeara of peace, and fifty yeara 

niter pnkhtbition whk coiumeticed.^.. 

iStI, 1K22, and )K93, laet three years prior to the changes 
of H\atem... 


Raw. 

Waiite. 

Thrown. 

j Tot* I., 

, ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

352,000 


363.000 

715,000 

544,000 


337,000 

881,000 

7<>0,(8)0 


350,000 : 

1 ,110,000 

1,095,0(KI 

27,000 

293,000 

1,415.000 

1,970.000 

74,(KK) 

355,0(K> 



YEARS 

Haw. 

Wastf. 


Ilts. 


isll. 

t,ri04.235 

29.2.14 

. 

l,08'i,.i90^ 

27.971 

iKii;. 

873,414 

4.l(*2 

Hi7.- 

1 343.051 

49.0.V> 

IHIM. 

1.144.881 

80,940 

. 

1,4 |ft.0!»7 

71,331 

lS-20. 

1,622,799 

9-1.883 

iK'il. 

1.8(4,513 

]».V>'17 

1NJ2. 

1,993.704 

64.021 

WlA . 

2,051 ,H95 

.52.31,2 

lH2 1.. 

3,411.520 

x:4.i.2:.r 

ih:*i. 

2.848,506 

195.910 

. 

1.964.188 


Ih 27 . 

3,75U,(38( 


1‘P/H. 

4,l(.2,S.'iO 


iH'i'l. 

2,7]9,%2 


iMiO. 

3.771,969 

481.013 

IHJI. 

3,035,832 

7li2,25H 


Nora. *lii the 


YEARS. 


iba. 

*.I19.»I74 IS32. 

I,47.VW9 IH33. 

! 1834..... 

: 18.35. 

l,!122.f)K7 183(1. 

I,8l!s.5r,3 IH.*!?.. 

; 1838. 

2,329,8(18 18.10. 

' 2.4-ll.5(>3 ]s40. 

I 2,4«s.l2l IHIl.. 

I 4,0I1.(MM 1842.. 

' 3,(ini.0;»8 1813. 

I 2,25.1.513 1844. 

: 4,21.1.1.53 1845*. 

; 4,r»47.8i2 |N4(>. 

2,892,201 1847. 

4,C*U,.‘.I7 1848. 


.514,240 > 4,:ii2,.130 


lbs. 

3.3»I.72l 

3 , 838 , 79.5 

.1,.14(I.75I 


IbH. 
651,504 
G5l,3Ml 
1 .0004132 


4,151,008 J,3<^,872 

4,230,251 1,524.008 


3,520,105 
3,.59r»,8lfl 
3,109,7M 
3,7!) 1,400 
3.1 <0,705 


1^37,450 

052,305 

1.0274147 

730,049 

1,343,815 


3.8.5G,K<i7 1,424,192 

3.5.M,904 1.482,880 


3,918.282 
4,3S4,09G 
4,390,008 


1,701,424 

1.4GI,t00 

89.5,604 


lbs. 

4.373,247 
4.7G1.543 
4,522.451 
ri,78\458 
G.058,423 
4..5!m 8.50 
4.;90,25(> 
4,(iri5.044 
4.819,202 
4,757,171 
5,641,583 
.5.371,380 
G,(IS 5.6.13 
<1.327,028 
5,717,353 


* Fnmi 18(5 sod 1H4G total quantities imported only are stated. ^ 

I'oTAi. Quantities of Raw, Waste, and Thrown Silk, Imported and Entered for Home 
(.'oiisuiaptioii in tlie Ihiiied Kingdom, from LsH to 1848._ 


YEAH s. 


Fr»m the East ; 
Indu'S, Oliiiin, 1 
St. Hvicua, and 
(he Cape of 

Gi 'kI H«*po. 

From Turkey 
aud (Sroere. 

From other 
Parts, chiefly 
Fraitce and 
Italy. 

lU. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1,042,321 

93,889 

983,764 

704,466 

75.H51 

605,070 

724.660 

4l>,HI3 

316,86) 

l.0J<;,K3H 

5k. 140 

OM.OHI 

847,019 

1,005,581 

69,457 

1,028,476 

8I,9<)9 

738,078 

l,019.(i9H 

124.352 

KH3.585 

1.087,748 

172,771 

• - 1,(W?3,289 

1,108.922 i 

22fi,!)73 

• 1,016,608 
1,053,381 

1.218,882 I 

195.855 

i.ei.i.ni'j 

376.H(» 

2.1-10,687 

1,223,(8)7 

324,815 

3 056,206 

1,185.040 

231,729 

8.36,744 

I.H27.A23 

341.071 

2,040,859 

1,530,084 1 

583,197 

• 2,131,531 

1.242,976 

1,354,622 

2()4,(i03 

2.048.773 

491,643 

2.152,90) 

1,617.888 

396,560 

2,297.878 

1,914,838 

407.572 

2,069,603 

1,893,452 

4^,939 

2,384.152 

2.234,231 

382,516 

1,905,604 

2,242,189 

(;6.%K84 

2,882,385 


059,080 

2,930.83 

2.H04.H87 * 

238,« 09 

1,776,060 

2,01 l,!)8l 

563,349 

2,309,126 

1,731,740 

494,(H»2 

2,529,520 


1,363,437 

1,549.827 

1,464.805 

2,0a54(04 

2,802,164 


• 2,627464 
2,80.1,013 
3.507,332 
3.290,287 
2,881,99G 
2,965,630 


From all Parts.; 


lbs. 

2,119,974 

1,475,389 

1,088,334 

1.G8G.G59 

1,022,987 

I,H48,.553 

2,027,63.1 

2,329,808 

2.441,563 

2.468,121 

4,nU.04H 

:,(i04,068 

2,25a..51.1 

4,213.153 

4,547,812 

2.892.201 

4, (K)3,5ir 
4,312.330 
4,3112,073 
4,701,543 
4,522.351 
5,788,458 
6,200,160 
4,819,576 
4,887,450 
4,7f>5,958 
4,S!)5,244 
4,856.532 
5.785,408 

5, »47,»tG 
5,700,204 
6,327,128 
5.717,353 
5.587,203 


Grass Amount of 
Duty receired. 


.C .V. d. 
769.202 IG 3 
516.027 12 It 
345,090 7 t • 
539,830 1 0 
651,131 17 5 
591,514 12 2 
(ill,47 8 15 7 
732.,542 7 2 
772,4.1] 19 9 
708,050 18 i 
300,984 7 7 
246,430 12 2 


60,.109 19 4 
59,679 3 1 
41,522 14 7< 
58,60.1 14 3 
60.853 3 4 
SO,6tt 16 6 
54,229 18 7 
5L027 17 0 
03,601 to 9 


59,890 2 
17,830 0 
7,508 0 
50,303 i) 
^ 5,287 0 
froi^ 
M free 
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OHltNI’AL COMMERCE 


. In 1824 the system of custom duties on raw and thrown silk was changed. 
The high duties of 6s. 6d. per lb. imposed upon raw silk, and of 14s. 8d. 
per lb. upon thrown silk, were reduced ; the former to 3d. and the latter 
to 7*- per lb. These rates were afterwards further reduced ; that on raw 
silk to Id., and that on thrown silk to 3s. Gd. per lb.; a regulation of 
the custoiii-housc permitting the latter duty to lie drsfwn back upon the 
exportation of the goods into which foreign thr,own,silk js converted ; and 
in 1845 the duties on importation were wholly repealed. In 1824 the system, 
of pr(fhibition against foreign manufactured silk g'oods was prospectively repealed, 
and a scale of duties adopted, under which such goods might be imported; but 
in order to afford the silk manufacturers the opportunity of disposing of goods 
already made, and of otherwise preparing for foreign competition, such importa¬ 
tions were not allowed to take jdace until after the 5th of .Tuly, 1826. 

An immediate and great increase was made in the consumption 'bf silk 
goods. The number of throwing-mills in different parts of the country was 
increased from 1 7.5 to 266, and the number of spindles from 780,000 to 1,180,000; 
yet the throwsters could not supply the demands of the weavers. 

This prosperity was checked by the panic of 1825—6. In the ten years 
preceding 1824, the quantity of raw' and thrown silk used by our manufacturers 
amounted to 18,823,117 lbs., or, an average of 1,882,311 lbs., per annum ; in the 

ten years following the change of system, the quantity used was 36,780,009 lbs., 

• ^ 

or 3,678,001 lbs. per annum: an increase of ninety-five per cent; and in the 
eleven years ending 1844, the consumption was 43,588,386 lbs., or 3,962,580 lbs. 
per annum, being an increase of 110 per cent upon the quantity used under the 
pernicious system of fallacy. 

By competition improved machinery has been introduced in the throwing- 
mills. By the improvement made in the machinery of Jacquard, weavers produce 
falicy goods, (he quality of which is equal, in most respects, to the fabrics of France. 

The English throwsters, before 1824, charged for converting raw silk into 
organzine about 10s. per lb. The ^duty then imposed upon foreign organzine 
was 14s. 8d., or 9s. 2d. above the duty upon raw silk. In the ten years ending 
1824, the weight of thrown silk imported was about 23| per cent to the weight 
of raw silk; the quantity imported during the ten years ending 1844, was in the 
proportion of 8 per cent to the weight of silk thrown in the mills of the kingdom. 

As English tlirowstcrs have, for more th|n twenty-three years, been met by 
competition with foreigners they have reduced the charge from 10s. to from Ss. to 
6s. per^lb., the rate depending upon the quality of the silk. Nor are throwsters 
in this country in a less favourable state than they were before. Greater inge¬ 
nuity, skill, and improved machinery, have enabled them to compete far more 
successfully than they cbuld under the fallacy called “ protection,” by which they 
were deluded. 
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When the prohibition to the importation of foreign silk goods was removed, 
a duty was imposed of thirty per cent ad valorem, which was soon after altered 
to specific rates per pound, calculated upon different kinds of goods with the 
view to be equal, in most cases, to thirty per cent upon the value: the vague 
maximum of protection: that is to say, the highest scale to prevent encourage¬ 
ment to smugglers. ' Never was there a greater delusion. The frauds even within 
the precincts of the cuetom.«house prove that 15 or even 12 per cent amounts to 
• far more than an irresistible premium to risk all the hazards of the contraband 
trade and the collusion of the revenue collectors. Sir Robert Peel iifit only 
abolished the duties on thrown silks, but he wisely reduced the duty on silk 
manufactures to a revenue rate of 15 per cent. The specific rates arc, however, 
found by experience to be unequal, and a duty of ten per cent would probably 
yield a greater revenue. 

TUc former rates of duty being beyond the cost of smuggling, a very large 
proportion of the silk goods shipped from France for England have uniformly 
found their way into use without })assing through the custom-house. In the 
seventeen years, from 1827 to 1843 fifty parts in one hundred of the silk 
goods shipped f/om France to England have been smuggled. 



Rx.prirtP(i from 

Rntei'od at Custimi | 

1 

t i 

Quantity shipped 

Centesimal Proportiona. 


Frauce to Bnglimil. 

in Kuglautl. 

more than entered. 

Knteretl. 

1 Not enten 


lbs. 

Ibfl. 

Iha. 

pea*a<‘nt. 

j per rent 

H27.1 

224 .HHb ; 

Khl.OlO 

12(1.010 

46*26 

! .W4 

IS2». 1 

S.I.I.O.'ii I 

156,216 

178,83.1 

4(>‘62 

1 53.30 

js2j>. ; 

2II,H42 1 

ll.').9I8 

95.!»21 

51*72 

1 45*20 

jk:io. 

2H9.(I31 j 

110.826 

1(»9.20N 

4l-4.'> 

3«*.iri 

Isd .... , 

30*1,M‘i 1 

1411.187 

IM,4rM , 

49*13 

’ f>o*07 

.1 

3J2.H77 1 

1 

106.212 

46*87 

; 5:1*13 


j 

MM.ilXi 

262.809 

42 21 

1 .ir-'M 

l^ll. ‘ 

:u7,:>(m 1 

17.'».562 

141.916 

5.'i'29 

44*71 



UiK,772 

130.06S 

.% l.f 

4355 

.. 

1 

i 179,977 

103,669 

63*4.'» 

. 30*:>5 

In.Ij ., •,,,,. 

268. tai 

lW.7*i3 

101,141 

62 17 

37*03 

is.ls... 

3U3,<mS 

244.626 


62-2:1 

1 37-77 


rK>.^,23U 

25.'>,245 

249,991 

50*52 

! 49 48 


625,317 

267,477 

357,810 

42*77 

i .57*2:1 

D il.. 

024.26!) 

2^1,120 

370.149 

40*70 

’ .Vr30 


503.270 


2.«3.972 

49*7,1 

50*27 


484,430 ! 

276,2ri6 

2<i8,l8i! 

f.7*02 

42*!I0 

iHl.'i.t 

1 

' 

1 



_J'OT4L.. .j 

K.332,132 1 


3.163,020 




llic duty received on 3,173,676 lbs. of silk manufactures during the above 
seventeen years amounted to 3,136,0911., which is at the rate of 19.v. 9f/. per lb. 
During the same period the regular importations from France amounted to 
3)179,112 lbs. weight, which is about equal to the whole quantity on which duty 
was paid. The sum received, if collected upon the whole quantity shipped from 
Prance, would have been no mere than 10s. per lb.— Porter's Progress ofthJNatiou. 

Silk Mills. —^The number of silk-millsin the townships of Mandiester and 
Salford, which in 1820 was five, ha^ increased in 1832 t§ sixteen. 

The following table, on the authority of the inspectors of factories, shows the 
u umber and distribution of silk factories, and the number of persons, employed 
them at the besrsrtitTsrT n-r n aii; io"' 
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Statement of the Number and Power of Silk Factories in operation in different Parts of 
the United Kingdom, witli the Number and Ages of Persons employed therein, in the 
• Year 1839. 



Encland. 

Walk. 

SlIOTLAND. 

Ireland. 

U.viTBD Kingdom. 

M t I.LS. 

cumber. 

oumlicr. 

numbi r. 

camber. 

number. 

Mills ftt work. 

2B3 




5 



268 

Mills empty. 

s5 

. 





. 

V3 

• l*OWKR. 

Eng^intti. 

Hor iK 
I*«>wer. 

KAsint:s.| 

Horse 

Pow^r. 

Ensincs. 

Horne 

l*ow«*r. 

EngineB, 

Horae 

Powt-r. 

Rngifiea. 

Horae 

Power. 

iiuTub«r. 

nnmlier. 

numl>e|;. 

• • 1 

number. 

uumlter. 

numlmr. 

namber. 

number. 

number. 

uumber. 


Steun power. 

201 

2.10*1 


« 

lAX 

•• 


207 

. 2457 

Water power..... 

1(19 

922 





.. 


109 

922 

Persons 

Malea. 

Femali'A. 

Malca. 

Ffmaloi. 

Males. 

Fem.tlt'«. 

Malf-a. 

Females. 

M ales. 

Femalea. 


uumber. 

nuiu1)«*r. 

Mumb«»r. 

number. 

number. 

Dumlirr. 

number. 

uumber. 

uunilMir. 

number. 

ondor 10 yeara.... 





3 

4 



1,031 

1,461 

10 to II .. 

7W» 

1,151 



3 

1.5 



7**» 

1.169* 

n *. IV „ .... 

793 

l,2IH 

,, 

,. 

4 

18 



797 

1.236 

12 13 .. 

752 

2,327 



5 

37 



7S7 

1,361 

.. li. 

l.(H)5 

i.h:is 


.. 

33 

G3 

1 


1,0.18 

1.808 

14 iJ .. 

7W 

1.007 


,, 

1.5 

49 



802 

1,716 

15 10 „ .... 

r»73 

l,t»72 



14 

47 

•. » 


587 

1.710 

"■ „ 1? . 

39H 

1.523 



8 

50 



406 

1,573 

17 ]H . 

.311 

I.KiO 



11 

44 



352 

1,304 

i» .. Ill . 

290 

1,409 

.. 


9 

4H 



299 

1.457 

Cl .. ill .. 

24H 

I ,2H0 


,. 

8 

43 


,, 

256 

1,323 

20 21 . 

2.50 

1,120 



.1 

28 


,, 

253 

1,148 

21 diiil Qpwarda... 

.1,390 

.5.701 



100 

101 



3,406 

.5,802 


l»,vM7 

22.H23 



216 

S47 



10,863 

33,370 






Totai. inalea auti 

1 ■ ■ 










frmulca.. 

I 33.470 

•• 

-• 

7(k1 


•• 

1 34,233 


The declared value of British manufactured s’lk goods* exported from the 
United Kingdom in each year since 1820, has been as follows ;— 


YEAR S. 

1 Valiii 

X 

1826.. 

371 , 7.55 

IMVI.. 

374,473 

iHr*.. 

.181,70.1 

1823.. 

351,409 

1824.. 

442,596 

IT2.5.. 

2!)6,73ff 

1826., 

168,801 

18./,. 

236,344 

lH2K,, 

.55,870 

1829. 

267,931 


YEAH S. 

Value. 


c 

1830. 

.521.(110 

1831. 

578,874 

832. 

529,990 

737,404 

63!M19 


1 972.031 

1 917,8*22 

{ 503,673 

777,280 
> K68.!18 




1839. 


YEARS. 

Value. 

£ 

1840.. 

702.648 

IHH.. 

788,804 

IH42.. 

590.180 

184.1.. 

667,052 

1844.. 

736,455 

1845... 

766.405, 

1840... 

837,430 

1817... 

97S1U 


It is, perhaps, not the least surprising of the effects which have followed the 


total alteration of our system in regard to this manufacture, that this country 
now regularly exports silk goods to a considerable value to France; these 
exports amounted, in 



X 

• 

£ 

rlR42 to 181,942 

I 1843 148,222 

1831 

to 43,468*) 


1 1844 

169,080 

139,113 

1839 

1833 

75,187 > 
76,535J 

«Dd wera incrcawd in < 

1 *845 

1 IaM6 

1M7 



UU8 



forming nearly three-fifths of the exports of those goods made to 
l^urope. The most considerable lAirt of our export of silks is ma<le 


tlie whole of 
to our North 


American Colonies, the West India Islands, and the United States America. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


'An Account of Silks and lUbbons (separately) imported from July, 1826, to 1830, 

iuclusive. 


GOODS. 


Silk* of Sdrofi. 


8II,K MANUPACTUSBS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM POR 
HOME CONSUMPTION. 

Prolu Che 5th <ii , 

July. 1827 

1826 



Iba. m. 

Silkorsilin. 20 ,H 

- — ioribboiii. 7,082 l| ao,0,'>8 llj | 30.910 14 

Gauze. 9,283 I 4 l 0,304 • 1,000 0 ;) 

-iD^:bbODS. 3,01? 19 10,210 14: I 2I.!II7 13 

Crape. &,4<lfl I3{ I0,.3HI 1 I 24,!l!>l 13 

Velvet. ji.9l8 O) 19,403 l-l} I 18,470 7 

-inribbona. i>i 10 I 342 2 I 2,101 lOJ 

Kibboua einlMieaed or figured with Not entered under Una denominaiion until ilie 

velvet. Sth of July, I82!i. 

Fancy ailk net or tricot. 27 14 223 5 I 14 4 

Silk mixed with metal. 3.30 8 9S3 loj I 312 7} 

-in ribbons. 94 I 220 13 I 129 I 


Ilia, a 02 . « 


10,210 142 
10,381 1 

19,403 1 . 3 ; 
342 2 


I 0I,.1‘23 H 
\ 39,910 14 

•1,000 0;) 
I 21,017 13 
I 24,091 13 
I 18,470 7 

I 2,101 lOJ 


a 1839 

1830 

Ibi-. 02. 

1 lh». os 

} 04,013 3i 

91,417 Oi 

) 30,093 3{ 

stfun 3 

22.780 llj 

28,880 4 

) 13,743 0 

llyH47 e 


48,301 11 

40,0701 


Total entered by weight. * 

Plain silk lace or net, calhd 

tulle.square yards. 

HiUinery, vie., turbans or caps. 

numlier 

-—-bats or bonnets.do.| 

— dresses.do. 


-at value.declared value 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk 
and any other matenala not 
particularly enumeratud. 21,480 9 0 

Silks or Imiu. 

Bandannts, romats, and ailk Iba. 

bandkerebiefa.picers 308,000 

Silka and ciapes in pieces... do 32,7,94 

Crape abawle, acarla, gown 
pieces, and bandkerebiefa. .No. 77,770 



Quantities of Silk (Manufactures of Europe) Imported 
■ United Kingdom. 


into, and Re-exported from, the 


COUNTRIES. 

1 1 
m\ 1 

1832 i 

1H.13 I 

IK34 

iH:n 

1 KJ 6 

IH37 1 

1838 

i j 

I 183D 1 I84« 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Prance. 

Other countries. 

IbT. 1 
189 

} 

140,»H7' 

70!) 

11 m. ! 
826, 

6,342 

081 

'•“*1 1 ' 

Ibd. 1 
1,117 
/ 5,.904 

1 l.9'l 

148,1 111 ) 
2.304 

IlM. 1 
822 

2»4 

17.V»62 

1.010 

liM 

275 

4.788 

58 

168.772 

I.fi61 

Ilia. 

I. 20 H 

OyOOl 

2.17 

17!).'J77 

Mis 

II 1 R. . 

•MO 

IK,H33 

77h 

166,723 

74!) 

Ihii. 

I.160 

]y,408 

1.177 

244,62 

555 

lbs. 1 Ibi*. 
1,2.91. 2.'“'!' 

17,708 W,i'7K 
823, 1,807 

29.9,219, 207,177 
4.S84| !«" 

Total imported.... 

198,831 

lMy434 

1.97.'4?IO 

I 8 .T 7125 

179.4.94 


I82,3.'i8! 

■200,993 

27C,93l! 2'll,«l1 

Total re-exported*. 

&,202 

8 .M 02 

in,l.3<l 

10,119 

17A7U 


lt,4()2j 

17,373 

21,874 4li,89.'l 

Total Quantities retained for 

1 

( 

1 

1 

• 

I 

1 




hosm eoDsuroption in the 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 




United Kingdom. 

14M,47!> 

144,056 

142,267 

100 , 201 ' 

160,840 

180,078 

172.800, 

247,067 

390A9I 343.?4(i 


* CfaieSy to North and South America and tlia 'Veat Indiea- 
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cultivation, supply, and mandfacturks of silk. 

t t 


Quantities of Indian Silk Goods (Bandannas, &e.) Imported into, and Re-exported fro 9 i> 

the United Kingdom. 


COUNTRIES. 

DUI ! 

lH3i 

IH3,3 ! 

1831 

1835 . 

lA3ti 

1837 ^ 

1 1H3K 1 

1830 

1840 


pieros. ; 

pit ecu 

1 pieces. | pieces. 

pieces, i 

i pieces. 

pimes. 

1 piece*. 1 

1 pieces. 

piece*. 

Tota l imported.... 

189.117! 

214.106 

295,100 

37!l.G9G 

3A8,tl3 

351,060 

60I.31W 

1 51*2,097 

50.1,182 

555.175 

KB'PXPORTKD TU 








i 

i 


Kiifiaitt. 

*225 

375 

,1()d 

204 

092 

1.243 

1,158 

1,1*23 

2.388' 

1,603 

(iurniiioy... ^ 

’ 111,3’i?' 

’ 11.752 

W>..5t| 

21,017! 

21,331- 

18,238 

31.370 

1 3*2,979 

30,689! 

34,990 

H-Iliuiel..... 



/ 2,51H 

1,002 

H37I 

4,J3<1 

7.272 

; 8,13.5 

7,8841 

6,6K.'< 

Itoieium...! 



\ I2..il2 

I7.7»4i 

23,h«.-> 

14,891 

15,010 

; 22,801 


13,1112 

.. 


S 4 . 377 I 

Sl>,7»l 

04,.5f)5j 

liri.0K0 

91,118 

147.474 

172,857 

I4i,l4l| 

153,317 

. 

433 

2:h»i 


3,2r>0 

H,5H9 

1,058 

477 

709’ 

074 j 

1,152 

*Sp4i(4 \ the naleanc iNlands. 

l7,3Mi 

d.iiHitj 

20.703 

H,7d4> 

ll,8(il' 

8,483 

8.K51' 

9.H41#' 

11,6*25 

10,044 

(aiiiialt.ir.... 

4.13d 


4,h75 

4,lha! 

!3,|H7 

11,457 

I9,M8 

30,387 j 

38,2^ 

30,052 

itsily And the U.il<ttn lAlaitds.. 

K.ltlf) 

10,.1(101 

! 11,7411 

13,3Q5‘ 

12,018 

d,‘259 

d.M.'i' 

12,617 

io.?fin 

7,217 

. 

1.2 52 

l,207j 

1,002 

1,531- 

*2,028 

2.300 

40 

5,531 

2,579 

1,82*2 

'I’lirkHs.i 

102 

11 . 5 I 

1 

1,5.55' 

179 

84 

5.51 

1,5*27 

1,584 

3,507 

WrsiiMxi of Africa......' 

1,H(M> 

1,701 

2.011 

1.150| 

2,03.5 

2,BG3 

*2,154 

2,512 

4.810 

4,310 

l/tMt liiilm Compauy’B Tern- 




1 

1 1 

1 1 





loiifH Hnd ('eyltiQ. 

12 

4r.l 

70 

:i7] 

37 

25 

174 

330 

171 

10,025 

HntMh SfttleinenU in Avr- 

1 


1 

i 1 





1 


iTrih 1.. 

715 

S73| 

050 

1 714 

04 

50 

578 

1.92*2 

3 , 032 : 

4 ml) 

UntiMli Nortii American C»)o* 

1 



t 







... 


10,377 

I2,0()s» 

1 4,33.5 

5 , 071 

8.8)9 

7..502 

H.48C 

11,919! 

13,275 

Kritinh Vlk'itt indies. 

.5..157 

5.1 IP 

4,871 

1 6,023 

io,.5m 

11.737 

119,807 

11,812 

IS,$70! 

21,103 

ilri^ci. 




1 (lO 

275 

155 



1 


('iiljri And nthur Foreign W'cRt 







• 


1 


liidiew .. 

3.757 

3,038 

2,8.39 

7.207 

0.311 

8.^9.5 

11,323 

10.902 

24,512! 

27.088 

iQittrd SiHtesof Atiierica .... 

13,M.5 

2,543 

l(>.(>;i 


3*2,523 

9.910 

22,970 

37,445 

15,430' 

0,*162 

Me\iri> . 

l.OMli 

*i(MI 

1.25N 

I.H19 

3.42K 

407 

2,702 

060 

0.728; 

12,467 

(^iliinibia. 

2511. .. 

30 

; IW 

270 

310 

300 

1,3101 

3.140 

4,111 

Brazil. 

I,3M| 


4,K.'j7 

1 S.HPli 

(;,*2!»n 

11,004 

4.570; 11,104 

S3, 071 ! 

10,448 

Stnte« of the Rto dc la Plata.. 

410 

1.157 

50 

1.0101 4.249 

4,337 

5,696 

I 7.551 

13,0251 

I 10,133 

('hill.. 


1,270 

I. 753 I 

1.340 

1,018 

1 040 

' 1.038' 3,202 

I1.6i3! 

1 ii.ien 

F»m. 

K.V) 

<164 

o8.5! 

100 

415 

789 

1.617 

, 1,001 


5.315 

Isles of (fuernaey, Jersvy, Al- 







1 

1 



derney IV Man (foi cigu goods) 

1.4.50 

I.7H1 

2.3W> 

2.237 

5.H2II 1,031 

2,3KH 

1,212 

1,535 

2,141 

Other places... 

807 j 

JUO 

013 

l,OK3 

a,u:i4| 4,aK;> 

3,000 2,‘285 

2.101 

958 

Tutai. re-eapurted..' 


iuMr4 

I70.3U 

17(i.2tH 

280,910' 220,785 

322,51 fi 

, 411,638 

412,644 

424,707 

Total quautitica retained for 



1 

1 




$ 

1 . « 

1 



homt' lonsuniptiuu in the 





! 102,827 



1 



IhtiK d Kingduiu. 

101,023 

K2,.302 

11 1 . 004 ' 

103,070 


1.10.014 

134,249 

85.441 

112,280 

100,838 


Quantities of Indian Crape Iniportod into, and Re-exported from, the Uniteii Kingdom, 
• from 1831 to 1840. 


IMPliHTRI) AND RE- 
KXPORTKD. 

1831 . 1832 

. 1K33 

1 

IH34 , 

183.5 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


1 . 

pieces. 1 pieces. 

! piei*eA. 

1 

pim*8. , 

piece*. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

'oiAL imported. 

1367 • 195 

170 

76 1 

337 

14* 

142 

115 

184 

540 

Toial re-exported*. 

HIH 1 1304 

<0 

99 

303 1 

228 

291 

312 

58 

48 

281 

I’oiAL quantities retained 
hir home consumption in 
the iTnitod Kingiloro. 

I 

.. ' 63 

46 

.•«% 

no 

194 

27 

31 

no 



* Chiefly to North and Snath America, West Indies, and France. 


• Numbeb of Indian Crane Shawls, &c.. Imported into, and Re-exported from, the 
IJuitcd Kingdom, from 1831 to 1840. 


IMPORTED AND HE- 
EXPURTKD. 

1 1831 

1832 

, 1 

1833 { 

1834 

; 1835 

1836 

1 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1^ 

Total imnormd.... 

number 

number 

number! 

number 

number 

number 

•8119 



number’ number 

*7,233 

* 0,^9 

18,285 

973 

7448 



7y3 { 

3009 

Tot,i. re-exportad*. 

27,819 

16,163 

17.182: 

8505 

7616 

4587 

1 10,325 

I 11,957 1 

J 0 . 1 C*! 

1 eMi 

retained 

tor borne coiimimptlon in 
the United Kingdom. 

10,484 

> 12,218 

4lfl3» 

h 

! 8058 

*740 

36411 

1 

1 764 

All 

355 

463 


* Chiefly to North and Souih America, Weet lodiee, and France. 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE. 


QrANTirrES of Indian and Cliina Taffetios, A’c., Imported into, and Re-exported from, tlie 


IMPORTED AND RE- 
EX PORP ED. 

1831 1 1R32 1 1S33 

IB34 

1 

j 183ft 

1R36 

1 

1 1837 , 

1838 

1 1830 

1840 

Total imported. 

Total rr-export«rd*. 

Total quantitien ret-iioed 
for home f^tiiNunaptiori id 
the (Inited Kingdom. 

pieces. , pieceR. ! pii'cen. 
lO/hil 1 tfOlO j 3823 

piocei. 

IfiOt 

1 piecef). 
«74ft 

pieri‘8. 
3801 * 

1 piecee. 

1 18,241 

piece!. 

12,8!K» 

i piecHN. 
17,TCI 

piece* 

20,700 

V,3K3 1 SGST 1 M42 

438l| J 4831 

4324 

V,iWH 

. 14,730 

ltt,2K7 

I.MIM 

1 1 

•V'iiri 1 ‘iun 1 4ss.^ 

2rtH2 ' 1813 

t -A . AT..,.. 

im 

« 1327 

« 3788 

1012 

1290 


QojI UTiTiES of Manufactured Silks Imported and Entered for Consumption in the 

United Kingdom. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Qir ANTITIES IMPORTED. 





1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

MANliFACTHRIiS KUROP*. 

j 

quantity. 

quantity. 

quantity. 

' quantity. 

! quantity 

Stik nmnafactiired geod», vijc.:— 

1 





! !• 

Silk, or satin mihI silk, or satm ribboDs.. •. 


239.814 

231,972 

2r»i,5n 


; 255.954 

Gauxe, and gauxi' ribbons. 

.dn, 1 

7,138 

5,895 

13,.524 

18,299 

' 37.558 

> tissue foulards. 


853 

397 

532 

30 

' 9 

Crape... 


3.531 

2,059 

3,299 

3,915 

4..395 

Velvet and velvet ribbons. 

.do.; 

29,9ftH 

18,521 

18,585 

1H,|74 

2fs571 

Ribbons emboaed or figured with velvet. 

.dn.l 

4.51 

904 

794 

53ft 

1,929 

Fancy silk, net, or tricot . 


3,348 

3,113 

3,592 

4,218 

5,124 

Silk mixed with metal.. 


315 

139 

243 

303 

581 

Total entered by weight. 


275,539 

2GH,mil 

2OT,291 

’ 3lii,n3» 

341,411 

Plain silk lace, or net called tulle.......stjuaro yardsi 

1,450 


i,iir. 

2,225 

3S9 

Millinery, viz. 

j 






I'urbstiN or caps. 

.number, 

7.51 

1,34ft 

fiii.i 

1,001 

1,037 

lists or bonnets.... ...... 


1,274 

l,7ft5 

1,425 


1,871 

I)rt*sHcs.^. 


230 

329 

388 

498 

3C:i 

fUntered at value. 


32 


32 

85 

232 

Manufactures of silk, or of silk and other materials 






not particularly enumerated. 

.do. 

158,853 

119,989 

127,99i 

180,824 

227.13ft 

Manufactures of India, viz.^ 

i 






Bandannas, romals, and silk handkerchiefs 

. pieces 

378.285 

345,775 

449.314 

552,801 

754,170 

Silk! and crapes,in pieces.... 


34.528 

21,898 

25,f»42 

20,192 

21,938 

Cirspe shawls, scarfs, and handkerchiefs... 

number 

11,422 

2.93.5 

fi.Ml 

12,885 

7,571 


Quantities of Manufactured Silks Imported and Entered for Consumption in the 
United Kingdom— {continued). 


DESCRIPTION. 


aUANTITIES ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


-t 


IMI 


MANUFACTtlRRS OP BuROrS. 


UIIHOtitV. 

1 quantity. 

quantity. 

1 quantity. 

quuitiiy. 

Bilk maatiraetured gtiods, viz. : — 

Silk, or aatin and silk, ribbons... 


218,905 

■ 207.444 1 

i 234,81ft 

27)3,5.55 

34K,33i 

Gauxe, and gauxe ribbons. 


5,400 

, 0,315 i 

' 9,091 

17,528 

3r»,89H 

tissue foulard*! 


853 

1 1 

IIIH 

39 

9 

Crape... 


2,801 

2.308 

2,564 

3,337 

3,736 . 

Velvet and velvet ribbons. 


17,051 


15.891 

15,717 

**,037 

Ribbons emboised nr hgured with velvet. 

. do. 

43ft 

1 904 

734 

G17 

1,924 

Fancy silk, net, or tricot. . . 


3 234 

! 3,07* 

3,550 

4,111 

5,028 

Silk ^aed with metal ... ... 


103 

• 128 

170 

201 

652 

^ Total entered by weight.. •. . 


24H,pf>2 

, 237,41.0 

207,573 

29&.125 

317,533 

Flafn silk lace, or not called tulle...... .sqfiare yards| 

Millinery, vix. I 

HKl 

, 850 ' 

! ’ i 

1,185 

1,552 

202 

Tiirbana or qsps... 

.number 

311 

i *77 

3C.3 

6.53 

609 

Hats or bonnets. 


636 

1 hm 

791 

018 

1,063 

Dresses.... 

..do.. 

149 

iH2 1 

193 

3G2 

279 

Entered at value...^ 

Manufaeturca of silk, or of silk tmtTother materials 

32 


32 

86 

282 

not particular) V enumerated... 


iu,o5r 

109,611 

113,400 

173,103 

S0«,»64 

MaaulMUire. aflndia,Tix. I— 

Bandannas, lamalR, and silk handkerchiefs..niecesi 

G0324 

1 40,*S2 

97,710 

128,718 

177, 


































CULTIVATION, 8UPPl.y, AND AiAN UFACTURES OF SILK. 825 

Under the tariff of 1842 the manufactured silks entered have been in 1846 
»nd 1847 as follows : 

Silk MAwnFACTUBES —Entered under the Tariff of 1842. 


DF. SCRIFTl^N. 

Silk Manufacturetf of Europe, Tie. J 

Silk ursatm plain.'•.q 

%ttredor brocaded. I 

^auzA, plrtiii 

-acriited, figured, or brocaded. 

Crape, plain... 

-figured.. 

Velvet, plain. 

— figured. 

Si^k loanufactuiva of India, viz,> | 

Bandaunaa & other silk baodkerebiefa. Ko. ’ 
lutto ditto ..ptecea 


IMPORT RD. HOMECONSUMPTtON. 


1846 

, 1847 

1846 


pieces. 


pieces. 

1 pfeoes. 

2fi,3H\ 


8,8P3 

j 

14,491.' 


5,657 


2.188 

‘ 

1,213 


i.Mr 

Not classed as ! 

713 


184 

before. ; 

69 


3 


3 


3,748 


1,03.*) 


449 


354 


641,864 

577.743 

187,163 I 

1 ieo.313 

1148,012 

5S6 

free j 

1 free 


Tl* imports of silk goods have increased very largely since the reduction of 
the duty in 1846. The above tables contain the particuldrs of the quantities 
entered under the twiff’of 1842, in the year 1845, and for that portion of 1846 
during which it continued in force. The following table shows the quantity im¬ 
ported under the, tariff of 1846, during the remainder of that year:— 


Silk Manufactures —Entered under the Tariff of 1846. 


DESCUIPTION. 1 IMPORTED. 

21,S74 

'-ribbuna . 186.837 

Gauze or crape, biead stufTs. €,985 

nlibona...... 1 32,0(^1 

Gauze, mi&vd with silk, aatin, or any other 
materiala, in leaa pmponinn than one- 

half of the fabr.c, viz., broad atuffa. I 22 

ribbons. 1.90G 

Velvet, viz. i 

Broad stuffs. 27,794 

Ribbons of velvet, or ailk emboaaetl with 
velvet. 1 14,411 


The two tables togethbr give the following comparison:— 


Silk Manufactures. 


PERIODS. 

IMPORTED. 

1844 

1845 

1846 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

imporleil under the tariff of 184*.. 

^ 310.897 

333,706 

48.4T8 

Imported under the tariff of 1840. 


•• 

391,894 

Total. 

310,897 


440,333 


Showing an increase in 1846 of upwards ofjhirty per cent, although .the lower 
tariff was in operation only about eight months of the whole year. The follow¬ 
ing show the imports, &c., of manufactured silks for the year 1846 and 1847:— 

5 N 


HOME CON. 


pieces 

119,728 

195,700 

5,620 

34.770 


16 

3,193 

25.616 

14.732 


VOL. IV. 
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ORIKNTIAL COMMERCE, 


Silk Mandfactdres— Entered under the Tariff of 1846. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Silk or satin broad atulTfl... 

—— ribbons. 

Gauac or crape, broad stuffs..... 

> ribbons. 

Gaux«\ mixed with silk, satin, or any other 
maierials, in loss proportion than one- 

half o^ti^e fabric, ^is., broad stuffs. 

ribbons.* 

Velvet, vix. 

Broad stuffs.....; 

Ribbons of velvet or silk, emiKMwed with 
velvet.. :.' 


IMPORTED. 

HOME CONSUMPTION. 

JS46 

1817 

1640 

1647 

piece.. 

T 

pieces. # 

pifces. 

pii'cra. 

IS'l.OSa 

158,888 

1)0,728 

1.13,.281 

I8li,r>22 

101/447 

I9.VOO 

181,309 

6,984 

6.908 

i .Vl^ 


31,969 

1 42,791 

31,770 

41,488 

V 

S2 

h 

16 

9 

1,901 

3,090 

2.192 

3,0aVi 

37.799 

39,4!>0 

3r,.Gl6 

2.2,352 

14.403 

13,843 

14.733 

16,648 


Declared Value of British Silk Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 


COUNTRIES. 

( 

1831 

1835 

1840 

: 1843 

1846 


£ 

£ 


' £l 

P 

Ruttla. 1 

497 

1,238 

1,111 

3,095 ! 

Sweden . 

nil 

814 

1 ^ 

‘ 28H 

Norway. 

26Q 

008 

80 

' 43G 


Denmark...*.. 

143 

288 

96 

85 


Germany. . .. 

12,000 

20,9.S5 

16.270 

« 36,087 


Holland.1 

3,631 

r 66 ,hH0 

9.487 

3i,.V33 


BelEiuni. ?. .. ( : 

1 17,973 

1'3,973 

I 44.136 


Trance. !T..'! 

43,462 

45,612 

48,807 

1 139,773 


Portugal, Proper,and islands... ' 

4,760 

19,996 

1.4(i9 

1.419 


Bpaiti and the Bsleaiic Islands,; 




j 


An .; 

34,613 

4.885 

6,944 

i 1,006 



3,986 

5,638 

7,341 

7,933 


Italy and the Italian Islands.... 

7,627 

1,4.55 

5,969 

7,968 

Malta, Ac. 

777 

1J92 

3,113 

1,670 

Turkey . 

3,733 

3,301 

791 

3,814 

Eiypt, Ac. . 

135 

15 


1,306 

Western Coast of Africa. ' 

463 

447 

1,226 

3,435 

Cape of Good Hope....... \ 

8,967 

8,931 

15.638 

9,001 

ll.uriiiii. . 

1,313 

2,473 

6,144 

1,491 

Eait India Company'. Territu-! 





rlea and Ceylon. ; 

0,271 

8,029 

18,337 

13,416 

Sunlatra, Javn, and other l.laud.. 





ill the Indian Seas. 

000 

630 

360 

1.905 

British Settlements iii Australia. 

17,075 

27.933 

57,920 

23,387 

Bniish North American Coloniesl 

9.3,013 

85,170 

125.880 

118,907 

- WeM Indie.. ' 

27/iOH 

31,212 

56,230 

24,049 

Hayti .' 

2,446 

879 

146 

202 

Cuba and other Foieigo West 





Io<Ue. .' 

11,934 

8,381 

13,802 

0,334 

United Slate, of America .| 

237,9HS 

337,010 

274,159 

318,387 

Mexico.....A.... 

13,548 

5,138 

19,443 

6,018 

New Granada, 9tc .* 

4,403 

2,293 

3,806 

3,416 

Brnatl ...' 

7,328 

20,137 

25,915 

14,023 

States of the Rio de la Plata •. . .' 

13,319 

• 18,307 

31,024 

0,310 

ChUi. 1 

3,813 

3,887 

30,681 

0,003 

Peru....•....] 

9,333 

8,758 

23,958 

14,108 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, AI-, 





derner, and Man (forrignl 





.1 

11,143 

11,419 

2,523 

3.583 

Other placea. j 

22 

303 

47) 


Total. 1 

- 

378,974 

073,786 

703,848 

766,403 

837,357 


Note.— The decitred tslue of .ilk Bunufectorrs exporiod la 1847, amounted to £978,114, The deteila we hare aol 
been able to ollwiu burn the tardinen which attend. 4bo preparation of the Cmtoma’ acconota. 
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Fokkiqn and Colonial Silk Manufactured Goods Imported, retained for Home Consump¬ 
tion, and Exported from the United Kingdom. 


SI'KCIES OF SILKS, 
gtMfd •Krei'abiy to their Designations in 
the Hchedalc of the Katee of Duty which 
refiiiates the Kntry at ibe Custom-House. 


IMPORTED 
into the United Kingdom, 


Sii.& MANurACTUses or Kuropk; — 

(Kntertd prevtOMNly to I9th <4 March, 

Siik orMStiii, plain.,,.,...Ibs.oz. 167,14.1 1 

-mike>^ with mptal.do. 9(M t'i 

giik.ftg'ired ui brocaded.*.•.do. 97,(MK 14 

d with metal.do.; 226 'g 

lilt.do 21,6.13 IS 

■d with metal... > 132 6 

ud, figurt'd, nr brocaded.do. IS,934 8 

dwithmt-tai.do. 79 4 

tuo foulards.do. 8 9 

Crape, plain.do. 4,351 I.*! 

ed with metal. *.(10 2 .1 

Crape Itguted....do.! 43 6 

—mUed with metal.do. 7 11 

Vpivrt, pUin.,.do. 23,1.55 4 

used with metal4<.*..<.do. 2C 14 

Velvet, fi,:ured.do. 3,51.5 5 

-iniAt'd with metal.do. 2 8 

hibbonfrembossad or ligured with relret, 

do.j 1,029 6 

ditto, mixed with motal.do.j 6 9 

(Entered from the lOtb of March, 184G.) 
nriiad fitiifr., VIA. ’ - 
Silk or satin, plain, striped, ftgureil, or 

brncaded.lbs. oz. 

Gaure or crape, ditto.do. 

Gauae, mixed with sijk, satin, or any ^ 
other mutenalH in less proportion * 
than otie-half part of the fabric.... do. I 

Velvet, plain or figured.-.do.! 

Ribbon ;ii!; 

Plain silk, of one colour only.do.|' 

Plain satin, ditto. t ....do. 

Eiik or 5dtio, atriped, figured, or bro- ! 
railed, or plain ribbons of more than j 

door.....do.! 

i'SUAt* or crape, plain, striped, figured, ' 

or brocaded. do., 

CaiiAc, mixed with silk, satin, or other 
material*, of less jproportion than 

oiic-hall part of tie' fabric.do. 

*Volvet, or silk embomied with velvet..do. 

Articles (entered previousiy to the 19th of 
Mjreh, 1846, as Silk Maniit ictures), 
uiienumerat^, vu. 

Of Bilk or satin, plain, atriped, figured, i 

or broraded. .do. 

Of gauze or crape, ditto.do. 

Of gauze, mixed with silk, satiii, or ! 
nny oth^ materials, in lessprupor- | 
tion than one-half part of the tabric..do.| 

Of velvet, plain or figured.do.' 

Plush, commonly used for making hats 
(entered previously to the 19fb of 
March, 1846, as Silk Manufactures, 

unenumerated...».. .do. 

Artificial flowers, ditto.value £ 

Fancy silk net, or tricot.lbs. oa 5,123 II 

Plain silk lace or net, called tulle, .sq. yds. 355 
ditto, ditto....lbs. oz. 

* Silk Manufaciuziz of India. 

Bandannas, and other handkerchiefs, of 

British ptMtaeMlnns .. pieces 736.028 

not of British poasessious ..do. 18,148 

Crape sbawia, scarfs, and handkerchiefs, • 

«... number 7,574 

Dilkt and crape in pieces, of British 

posBessioos.piei«s 10,717 

— not of Britizh posaessions. ..do. 10,321 

- ^ MiLUNiay. 

lutbftDi or cipz,. ..Diimber 1,037 

Data or bonnets. do. 1,871 

pressea,,,,,. ,lo. 363 | 

A* .. £ 238 JO 0 

•'*ilk Maoufacturez not particularly enu- 
®f7a^, end Articles of the saote, j 

« ^ «f pertialiy made up— ! 

‘■4» poBaeisions.value £*' 2,817 9 6 

ritii h posaessions #•. 


1846 


RETAIN ED 
for Home Consumption 
in the Uniteil Kingdom. 


1845 


26.395 


7 
6 

14.491 12 
31 9 
2.187 13 
4 8 
14157 3 
1 15 

183 14 


154,608 12 


3 

0 

2,747 


122,082 13 
6,983 14 


22 C 
27.799 0 

1.023 4 
85,602 It 


99,096 0 

31,968 13 


1,901 0 
14,401 9 


11,020 7 
3.450 13 


S39 9 
1,109 15 


117,466 4 
29,921 13 ! 
8,836 10 
22 

55 8 


609,296 

32,568 

17,843 

4,096 

12,153 


1,556 

2,805 

42(1 

8 0 0 , 


1.257 » 6 

<j,ff rtfli-t 1-1 *i> ■ 


200 

93,625 

210 

20.2.51 

132 

1.5,046 

79 

H 

3,700 

2 

50 

7 

19.010 

20 

3,017 

2 


BX PORT E D 
from the United 
Kingdom. 


184r> 


! 1845 


1846 


8,882 1 ■ (1,982 12{ 4.262 10 


1,923 15 
6 9 


5,636 15 
23 0 
1,212 I 
4 8 

711 8 

1 15 
68 10 

2 8 
0 2 

1,034 12 
1 2 
353 10 


0 3 

4,327 2 I 1.373 15 


39 01 
519 7) 

0 5 
134 ^ 
0 ^ 


379 15 


8 I 
5 14 


41 12 


3,709 10' 
0 4 
124 14 


618 .9 
318 U 


119,658 5 ; 
5,590 5 I 


16 

25,595 

1,538 

87,772 


5,027 13 
202 


175,144 

2,260 


1,332 
* 2,883 

600 

1,053 

279 

232 10 0 ! 


2.216 9 6 ! 


*I05W 8 
36,470 15 


2,lOI 8 
14,706 12 


11,191 11 
3,449 4 


330 0 
1.102 14 


117,038 II 
29A86 13 9i 
BJ90 7 

M 8 


180.711 

5.807 

962 

214 

8,706 

1,467 

1,789 

311 

8 0 0 ] 


1.240 3 6l 


30 11 


414,933 

15,075 

20,009 

/ 


111,667 Ifi 
! 1,046 1 


9 5 
2,701 3 


700 7 
307 14 


1,641 to 
73 8 

108 12 


418 12 
1 9 


7 I 


201 II 
338 0 
145 13 
22 


471,817 

i^iea 

19,369 


89 

1.016 

109 


k525 
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ORlENTilL COMMERCE. 


Bbitisu MaoufiuHiured Silk Goods Exported from the United Kingdom in the Years . 

1846 and 1846. 


MANUFACTURES OP SILK ONLY. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 

EXPORTED. 

Stuffs 

or 

Ribbons. 

« 

Lace. 

1 

1 

1 Stockings. 

« 

•* 

1 Fringes, 

1 Lace., Sewing 
i. Silk/ and 
'Small Wares, 

! (Entered at 

1 Value.) 

rTwiat and 
Yana. 

Aggregate 

Manufaeturea 

of 

Silk ooly. 

(Declared 

Valne.) 


lbs. 

yarda. 

dos. pairs. 

i ^ 

Ibt. 

£ 

Rbhu, Northern Porta. 

334 

112,708 


1 170 

668 

1)143 

-Porta within the Black Sea... 

91 





146 

Sweden ...... 

m 

1.260 


SO 


127 

Norway .. . . 

174 

3 . 4:0 

,, 

8H 

2 

240 

Denmark. 

94 

.0 


1 

4 .. 

08 

Pruaeia. 

7 



1 , 


10 

Hanover.^.... 




: 80 

,, 

66 

Hanaeatic Towns. 

8,42H 

480,496 

4 

1.791 

5.%S68 

*.8,489 

Holland.I-... 

6,233 

G3A9.6 

6 

3,491 

50.442 

60^61 

Belgium. 

7,771 

16.347 


1,704 

46.'224 

43,746 

Channel talanda. 

3,494 



; 173 


3,676 

France....a. 

49»910 

107,788 

18 

876 

306.332 

iH26e 

Portugal, Proper. 

137 


•• 

; 


169 

- Azorea. 

4<4 





410 

-Madeira. 

3B7 



37 


630 

Spain, Continental Spain and 







the Balearic Ulinda. 

2,927 


292 

SO 

t .. 

4,305 

-Canary lalanda. 

sr 

684 


1 ''0 


129 





I 33 


1,365 

Italy, Sardinian Territoriea. 

709 



50 

, , 

l.MO 

Duchy of Tuscany.... 


, , 

3 

100 


1,048 

— Papal Territories. 

92 





117 

Naples and Sicily .. ..... 


.. 




936 

-Austrian Territoriea. 

1,971 



4 


8,474 







1,543 

Ionian lalahds. 

vst 



36 


393 

Kingdom of Greece. 

G 



,, 


4 

Turkey. 

691 


34 

1 34 

on 

979 

Syria and Paioatioe. 

20 



1 


13 

Egypt. 

I.O.Ml 


46 

iOO 


1,420 

Wettern Coaatof Africa. 

3 318 



I 


3.167 . 

Car>eof Good Hope.. ..a.. 

3,363 



376 


4,492 

Cape Verd laland.. 

10 





20 

Kt Helena. 

2G 


. 



80 

Maunliua. 

1,832 



300 


2,116 

Britiih Temtotiea in the Eaat 







Indiea. 

11,M4 

230 

63 

789 

,, 

13,112 

Jnva...... 

527 




.. 

•17 

1 bKippine Island!. 

492 

,, 


a. 


643 

China. 

106 


78 

60 


* 272 

British Settlements in Australia... 

22,110 

2.% 144 

84 

792 

IS 

28,171 

British North America. 

63.468 

102,638 

110 

10,120 

60 

126,717 

British West Indies. 

9,360 

2,474 

83 

1,247 

0. 

12,807 

Cuba and other Foreign West 


,e 





Indian Colooiea. 

4,078 


2,646 

1,003 


10,334 

United Statea of America. 

41.090 

131,270 

9,074 

66,362 

M64 

132,864 

Meziro . 

1,783 


330 

346 


3,676 

Central America . . . 

37 



,, 


44 

New Granada, Venezuela, and 







Ernador . 

1,334 


38 



1.611 

Brazil . ; . 

6,148 

1 .. 

1,168 

686 


8,664 • 

Statea of the Rio da In Plata . 

140 



220 


am 

Chili. 

».4:/l 


m 

690 

ioo 

9.070 

Peru and Bolivia . 

2,496 

, , 

2,836 

766 


11,024 

Ruasiau Settlements on the 1 







North West Coast of Ame- 







rlU . ! 

-. 1 


•• 

3 

•• 

8 


28frl38 

800.872 

18,070 

82,666 

466,826 

692,994 

. 1 

282,610 

432,063 

19,282 * 

77A06 

344,261 

622,334 
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Bbitish Manufftctured Silk Goods Exported from the United Kingdom in the Yrars 

1845 and 1846— (continued). 


MANITPACTI'RES OF SILK MIXED WITH 

OTHER MATERIALS. | Tutai 





ill 1 


Derlared Value 

COUNTRIES TO WHICH 

4 


Fringes, 

Aggregate of 

of 




Laces, and 

Maiiufacturea of 



EXPORTED. 

Sti^a or 
RiSboui. 


Small 

Silk mixed with 

Silk Goodf. 

t 

Stocking!. 

p 

Wares. 

other Materials. 




1 


(Entered at 

(Declared 

i 

1843 


» 


Value,) 

Value.) 

1846 1 


lbs. 

dozen pairs. 

£ 

£ 

. i 

£ 

Runia, Norihern Porta. 

90 

• 

77 

1,323 : 

2,599 

-Porta witUiu the Black. Sea.. 

3U0 


,, 

231 

.176 1 

496 

Swedpn...... 





127 . 

296 

Norway... 

28 



21 

2C1 

436 

DtntTttnrk...a. 


, . 



98 { 

83 , 

Pruaiia. f. . 





10 1 

40 

lisnoTer... 





56 , 

36,647 

HHnpeHUc Towui.. 

fi.pdA 



3,739 , 

47,228 

Hollao#. 

1.071 

3M 


1,213 

31,774 

31,353 

44,126 

Brlgtiim... 


6 

23.3 

12,332, 

56,298 

Channel lalaiiria. 

132 



30 

3,720 

3,383 

France... 

U.'«4 

.. 

119 

8,138 

172,424 

139,772 

PortiiKal, Proper... 

1,132 



404 

373 

1,344 

■-A/orea. 

32 



2(i 

472 


- Madeira.... 

38 



31 

361 

63 

Spain, I'niitiDeotal Spain and the 



• 



6,647 

lUlrarU* iMUiida.. 

3,082 



2,384 

76 

6,779 

Canary laUiida ., .. 

93 



20.^ 

361 


428 

409 



163 

423 

1,429 

1,463 

2,933 

1.332 





2,730 



2,036 

26 

3,084 

2,881 

— Papal Terrihiriea. 

' 24 



137 

783 

Nttplea and Sicily............ 

3,(»9f. 



2,347 

3.2H2 

121 

— Allan iau Tmitoriea. 

H36 



m 

3,106 

2,621 

Malta... 

348 



124 • 

1,787 

643 

luiiMU laUuda . 

52 



30 

432 

931 

Kinrilimi of Oreoco... 

OH 



79 

83 

94 

.. . 

2.001 



1,323 

.2,297 

2,438 

Syria Hod Palentino . 




. . 

12 

136 

Esapt . 

422 



280 

1,700 

837 

WpiiUth Coast of Africa.. . 

200 



145 

2,312 

3,133 

3,894 

j.Hpe of Good Hope . 

Tapt* Verd Islaiiilii . 

805 



663 

0,813 


.. 



20 

30 

St I'eiena.. . 

,, 



,, 

30 

69 

Matintiua . ..... 

414 



194 

2,309 

1,492 

Diitiah Territono in the East 







Indiea . 

538 


, . 

424 

13,336 

13,416 

lava . 

,, 

.. 



317 

1,131 

rhil()ipiue lalanda . 

92 



73 

018 

550 

Cain* . 

i''itiab gcttlements in Anatralia... 

34 

3,Th8 

W. 

287 

26 

3,445 

298 

31,616 

224 

23,367 

118.997 

Briti.h North America . 

3,774 


332 

4.460 

130,186 

British West Indies . 

1,«76 

io3 


809 

13,676 

24,234 

Cuba and other Foreign West 






Indian Colonies . 

808 

.. 

'e 

G49 

10,983 

9,333 

United States of America . 

115,749 



92,310 

223,364 

218,371 

Mexiro . 

87 



70 

3,643 

6,018 

Central America . 





44 


New Grinada» VeoesuoU* and 




» 



Ecuador .... 

244 



IBS 

1,306 

2,416 

Brasil . 

2,306 



1,849 

11,413 

14,023 

•Btstes of the Rio do la Plata- . 

I,06H 


• 

836 

1,234 

9,610 

Chill . 

2,286 



1,644 

10.714 

9,093 

Peru and Bolivia . 


,, 

,, 

11,024 

14,022 

Rwlan Settlement! nn the 





North West Coast of Ame> 







flea . 


! 



s 








A 

Total.. 

Ig3,h83 

186,633 

687 

1 1018 

W8 

707 

144,383 
» 144.071 

887,877 

766,403 
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„ . , { Short LI Oto I'i 0 3-4tha 17 lo 19 0 79 24 to 34 IC 

” ( Lone 10 0 11 0,-t-3ihfl 10 „ 18 0 24 36 „ 23 « 

II* 

,, r 5 Short 12 6 „ 15 6 3-ttlia 18 „ 19 0 22 24 „ 24 25 

■ " “} Ldng 11 6„ 13 6l4-5tln 17 19 0124 26 „ 24 26 

g „( Short 11 6 „ 12 0'3^tbl 17 „ 18 o!*2 24 „ 22 23 

• ’ “i Lone 11 0 ,. 11 a.4-Slh> 10 „ 17 0 *1 20 „ 22 23 

,, , 1 Short 11 0 „ 12 6 3-llh« 18 „ 19 0 l 22 24 „ 23 24 

' I Long 10 0 „ 10 c't-Olbs )6 „ 18 0'24 26 23 23 

I • ! 

, . ( Short 16 6 „ 18 6.3-4tbM23 21 0;22 24 „ 30 32 

' “ t jloog U 0 „ 14 6l4-.5th» 22 „ 24 0 *4 26 30 32 

lo n f .Short IS 0 „ 17 0 I 3 - 41 IW 23 „ 26 o'22 21. „ 30 33 

' " ” L Long 13 6 „ 11 0.4-3lha 22 „ 24 0 24 26 „ 29 31 

< IShnrt 18 0 „ *1 0 3-4th> 25 „ 20 0 22 24 „ 33 35 

^ i Long 10 0 „ 17 0|4-3tba 34 „ 20 0.24 26 „ 33 35 

r'short 10 0 20 0 3-4tlu 26 30 0 22 24 33 36 



r Short 14 0 „ 19 

6< 

L Long 12 6 „ 13 


, Ifi c 

l|4-6thlf24 „ 27 o|24 26 „ 32 34 

g 18 C 

!3-4tha 26 „ 26 a|22 24 „ 31 33 

. 15 fi 

1 

4^6tb8 24 „ 23 0,'24 26 „ 20 31 

.21 0 

3-ltha 25 „ 27 oj22 24 „ 31 31 

16 6 

4-5tha 24 „ 26 0:24 26 „ 30 33 

21 0 

3-ltha 23 „ 26 0^22 24 „ 31 32 

16 6 

4-6tha 22 „ 23 oj24 26 „ 29 it 

20 0 

3-ttlu 21 „ 24 0^22 24 „ 29 30 

1 

14 0 

4-5tha IB „ 22 0 

24 26 „ 27 28 



• 

19 0 

3-4tha 21 „ 23 0 

22 24 „ 28 3') 



♦ 

13 e 

l-Stba 19 „ 21 0 

24 26 „ 27 28 

20 0 

3-ltfat 21 „ 23 0 

22 «„ 15 27 

11 0 

4-5tha 19 „ 21 0 

24 20 „ 24 26 

21 0 

3-4tba 23 „ 25 0 

22 24 „ 27 29 

13 6 

1 * 
4-dtlu 33 ,g 34 6|34 80 .» 36 37 

21 0 

3-4dlf 23 „ 25 0 

*2 24 „ 27 28 

10 0 

4-6tha 21 „ 23 0 

24 26 26 27 

17 0 

3-4tl» 23 „ 25 0 

22 24 26 28 

13 6 

4-5th* 21 « 23 0 

24 SO „ 26 f« 
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• « 

Shkep AND Sheep’s Wool.— We have examined all the information whichwe 
rould procure with regard to the products of India, solely with reference to the 
supply of the raw materials which we require from abroad ; and although the 
United Kingdom has, from the remotest periods of which we have any account 
that can be relied upon, yielded wool in great quantities, even for exportation, 
yet the supplies Mihich arc demanded for one of the greatest branches of our 
manufactures has been annually increasin'g; and, as cheap labour is abundant 
ui India, it becomes a question well*worthy of consideration, how far many of 
the higher districts are adapted to profitable sheep pasturages. 

It will be observed in the following tables that the first imports of sheep’s 
wool into England from India appears to have commenced in 1831. Nor do the 
exports of wool fnom India {See Commercial Tables, pages 144 et seq.) appear to 
have taken place earlier. 

The imports of sheep’s wool into the United Kingdom 4rom India, and from 
all countries, have increased as follow's :— 


YEARS. 1 

In 1833. 

1 Vrom India. 

> 3.721 lbs. 

From all 
Court trii's. 

YEARS. 

In 1833. 

Prom India. 
3.721 Ibff. 

1 From all 

1 Countries. 


India. 

AuatrAlia.* 

Quantity. 


India. 

Auatralia * 

Quantity. 


lb,. * 

lh<. 

Iba. 


lb,. 

Hip. 

11 *8. 

lR3t. 



28.128,973 
38.046,087 
4t>.4.')6.232 
42,174,.532 
64.239,97T 

1840. 

2,141.370 

3,008.664 

4,216,083 

1.916,129 

2,765,853 
3.976.866 

9,721,243 
12,:i99,090 
12.959.671 ' 
17.331.714 
17,602,247 

49,436.284 

36,1704174 

45,881.639 

47,785,061 

65,079,624 


3.721 
67.763 
296,846 
], 086,393 

3.616,869 

3,66H.h91 

4.210.301 

4,990,646 

1841. 


1841. 

IHS.^. 

1843......,...' 

1836. 

1844. 

IR37. 

],HH0.741 

7.060,525 

48.379.708 

1845.. 

24,177,317 1 

75,551,950 

IMS. 

1,897,266 

7,837,423 

S2..694.356 

1846 


a I 

IM‘.*. 

2.103,.MC 

IO.riK.774 

67.379 923 

1847 

« r' 




* If will appear that in 1446 the aranuot of sheep'# woo) imported from India and Austraiia exceeded the 
quantity imported from all parts of the world in 1832. 


India has been considered a country far from being adapted to the rearing 
of sheep for wool. Of late years, however, considerable quantities of wool 
have been exported from the British presidencies {see Tables). The sheep, 
however, are evidently of inferior breed. Dr. Tennant says :— 

“ The Bengalee sheep is small, lank, and thin; the colour of three>fourths of hach 
hock is black or dark gray. In Asia the colour of cattle generally is the reverse of that' 
in India ; what we term in England a herd of black cattle is here white ; a flock of sheep 
which at home is usually white, here it is darlijgray or black.” 

The quality of the fleece is coarse, harsh, thin, and hairy. No part of 
clothing or domestic furniture, so far as Dr. Tennant had observed, is manu¬ 
factured of wool, except a coarse kind of blanketing, which some of the boatmen 
and people in the upper districts use during the cold season as a coverlet at night. 

Dr. Tennant describes the Coromandel slieep, between Bengal and Madras, 
as inferior to those of Bengal in fleece and carcase. Their coarse hair and their 
incompact form approach to„the goat or deer. Twd or three may, in soyie places, 
be bought for a rupee, but absolute want only can make on Englisliman relish 
the mutton. 

There are in Bengal sheep witj^ four horns, two on each side of the head. They 
are a distinct breed, superior in size, and better proportioned than thaeommqn kind.* 

Dr. Tennant saw* (t 
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possessed 1500 sheep ; they seemed a particular class, who clipped the wool of 
their sheep and manufacture it into blankets. 

The Cabool sheep are fat, and bare a larger excrescence on the rump than 
that of the Cape sheep—^it is nearly half as large as the whole body. Mr. John¬ 
son says— ^ 

“ In the Mysore, one man and a dog atterfd to a flock ef ten r»ms and 100 ewes. 

“ The male lambs are partly sacrificed, partly kept for breeding; and others, when 
three years old, are castrated and sold to the butchers. » • 

“ The ewes breed at two years old, without observing any particular season; after, 
bearit^ four or five lambs, they are sold to the butoher. For three months the lamb 
takes Si the milk ; for the next month a small quantity is given to the pail—thirty ewes 
not giving more than a quart, which is taken once a day by the shcphenl. It is mixed 
with the milk of the cow or buffalo. The sheep are shorn twice a year. Fifty fleeces 
weigh about a maund. (24 lbs. 6 oz.) The wool is coarse, and chiefly serves for making 
a kind of blanket. In Behar the fleece weighs half a pound. During the day they are 
pastuied upon the waste grounds ; but at night they are usually penned near tlie shep¬ 
herd’s hut. During the ploughing seasons they are hired by the farmers to bet folded 
upon their fields. The hire is no more than food for the shepherd. 

” Water is given to them twice ; at noon, and two hours subsequently. 

“ In Coimbatore there are two varieties of the sheep, distinguished as the Curumbar 
and the Shaymbliar. 

“ The mutton of this district is described by Dr. Buchanan as most excellent, and 
even that fattened upon grass as in good condition, the pasture hfiving a short and 
nutritious herbage. 

“ Of the shaymbliar, which is a long-legged sheep, humped somewhat like the ox, I 
shall take no further notice, but I would recommend the cucumbof sheep very strongly 
to the notice of those who are endeavouring to improve the agriculture and the com¬ 
merce of India, * ' 

“ It is a small compact sheep, modelled very much like the Southdown, but on a 
reduced scale, and with a head shaped like the Merino. Its hind-quarters are par¬ 
ticularly well-formed. The animal fattens readily, and its flesh is close-grained and 
well-flavoured. The wool is thick and curly, and almost entirely free from hair. The 
fleece is generally white, and the head black. 

“ In Coimbatore they are shorn twice a year. The wool is not very fine, but crossed 
with some other finer-fleeced kind, or even by better management the staple might 
unquestionably be improved. 

“ The Jeypore sheep are large, with white fleeces, and generally black facet;. They 
are to he bought for less than a rupee each. Mr. Barberie, of the Hawper Steed Depdt, 
sent some of the wool to Calcutta in 1831; and it was then valued at eightpence or 
ninepence per lb., being of a very low description compared with that which commands 
a market in England. The short experience of Mr. Barberie was suflicient to show that 
the fleece improved as the animal was better fed.* 

“ At present in Bengal, and most other parts of southern India, the wool is of a 
very inferior quality, deficient in that elastic softness arising from a spiral fibre which 
characterises the superior kinds; but having that coarse, dead feel, which arises from its 
straight, hairy texture. 

“ Infiirior as it confessedly is, yet the export orwool from India, chiefly from Bombay, 
has*'yearly increased. 

“ In 1833, there were onlyrshipped 69,944 lbs.; but in 1837 it had increased to 
2,444,091 lbs.” 

The pieces for which Indian wools were sold in London in 1839 were— 

• w d. d, 

Superior white, free from gray hair, soft.anfl kind (relatively). 10 to 11 per lb. 

Fair qualj^y, and fair in other respects. 8 „ 9 „ 

Shoerior. mixed with yellow or gray . 8 „ 7 » 
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“ From the prices paid, with the%ost and charges, it is said not to leave a profit; and 
from the remarks made, it is evident it must be improved in quality before it can assume 
a firmer place in the home market.* 

“ The remarkable improvement in the Australian wools is not to be fairly tested by 
comparing them with those of Germany. In the latter country, wool is grown as an 
exotic, in-door production, the sheep being carefully housed during a great part of the 
year; and the rapid decline in the fineness, and every other property in which the excel¬ 
lence of,Gcrman wut^ consists, is so greht when the least neglect or undue exposure to 
the weather has been suilered to lake place, that by one year’s bad maanagement the 
produce of a fiock.is ofion deVeriorater! to the extent of 25 per cent. 

, •* Not paying atccuiiun to this difieiCnue of system, the earlier wool-growers in Aus¬ 

tralia attempted to raise wool which shoidd compete with the finer produce of Germany 
and failed; and even hud they succeeded, would only have had a fleece weighing 1^- lb. 
at 3 S. = 4.V. 6ci. They now have a less costly, but more marketable staple, averaging 
4^ lbs. at 2S. = 9S., and not unfre(|nenily 5 to 6 lbs. per fleece; but it took some 
years to retrieve the error that had been committed at the outset.f 

“ To improve^tBe fleece of the native sheep, crosses have been attempted with iia- 
ported Merinos and Southdowns, but all with more or less want of success. Mr. Hulse, 
velerinarv surgeon at Mu'tra, thus enumerates the causes whicl»induced the failure of 
some Merinos wliich came into his possession:— . 

1st. There is the greatest difficulty, and it is almost next to an impossibility, to get 
a trustwuithy shepherd, and (unlike the shepherds of old) they arc excessively stupid and 
Ignorant. 

“2ud. The sheep must always remain housed ; for if the shepherd is allowed to take 
them out to graz**, he will to a certainty allow them to mix with other sheep, and the 
breed will be ruined. 

“ The expense is very great in keeping them always housed, and the price realised 
when fat will not adiyit of it. 

“ 4th. Tlie lambs do not grow to the size of the imported sheep.. 

“ 5th. The woo! of the progeny bred in this country becomes boarser, and is conse- 
queritly of less value. It is also essenii.d that the wool should be long, in order to make 
the best price of it; the sheep should therefore be sliorn annually; but it is found in the 
upper provinces that sheep will not fatten with heavy fleeces, and therefore it is necessary 
to siiear them twice duiiiig the year, viz., about the beginning of March and middle of 
Scplembei ; a thick fleece also retards their growth. 

“6th. They degenerate not only in size (as spoken of), but in appearance. Instead 
of the black spots upon the face, and frequently upon the legs, instead of the buck legs, 
and brown or tan colour of them, many of the young have thick coarse legs, covered with 
short coarse wool; in fact, in every way they lose the same appearance as was possessed 
by the imported sheep. 

“7tb. The sun and rain, extreme heat and cold will kill them. 

“8th. The size of the mutton is not larger than what is commonly met with in Cal¬ 
cutta ; nor would it be so large if proper attention was given to the feeding of Behar or 
Meywar sheep, for the Calcutta market.” , 

The sheep of Mysore, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan, yield decidedly the wool matt 
Xfisembling that of English growth that I have seen in India. From the sheep being natives 
of the tropics, from their compact form, and from the bulk of their fleeces, I believe that 
tnore could be done for the improvement of Indian wool, and the consequent increase of its 
export, by a careful attention to this khid of sheep, than by any other direction of eflibrt. 

“ 1. So long as the pastures are scanty, to give each sheep a small allowance of gfain 

• *’ 2. To give them as regulafly a supply of salt. Its use for this purpose iif not alto¬ 

gether unknown in the East; but in somecountrjes, as in Spain, !t is given tovtheir flocks 
sjt the rate of 112 lbs. to every lOOO sheep in five months. Mr. Curwen, the late M.P. 

~““>herland, gave every sheep of his numerous flock about half, an ounce per diem. 
have heard more than one great flockmaster say, ‘ that no sheep, either in flesh or 

of Agri-Hort. Soc. of India, March, 1840, p. 12. t P- 

'0L.IV. r - • 
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fleece, would succeed well without a supply of sah.’ Mr. Youatt, no mean authority, 
sat'^ ‘ that it is the basis of every medicine which really has power over the rot; and in 
the early stage of that disease it has often completely arrested its fatal progress.’ 

“ 3. The third and last essential point I shall mention, is providing shelter for the' 
flock. This can be done at a very trifling expense, and the benefit to the general health, 
and to the superiority of the wool, I am told, is only to be appreciated by those who have 
compared the fleeces of sheltered sheep with those produced by sheep exposed without 
any care to the full meridian sun, to the heat*y night dew^ and Ip the storms of these 
tropical latitudes—a few panels madeuf«mat hurdles, supported by stout bamboo stakes, 
and arranged in the form of a rectangular cross, is all thivt is required, and may be con¬ 
structed in the vicinity, or in the middle of the tfcual pasturage, and moveable at pleasure^. 
for a very few rupees.” 

BRITISH WOOLS AND WOOL TRADE. 

Tub British legislature having, for a long period, prohibited the exportation 
of wool affords an example of folly as well as of ignorance and stupidity, 
which experience has cstablislicd, by the extraordinary increase of the importation 
of foreign wools. It^is not within the scope of this work to enter into langthy 
details respecting the kinds and qualities of wools: further than that in state¬ 
ments regarding Oriental commerce, and also with respect to the prospect 
which China may open for the sale of British woollen manufactures, and the 
increasing supply of the raw material from the Cape of Good (Hope, the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies, and India, wool and the v'oollcn trade constitute in commerce 
a subject too important to be overlooked. 

Wool has becq usually considered as long and short wools, and these again 
into various subdivisions of length and fineness. 

Cleanness adds greatly to the value of wool, and in this respect the sheep 
wools of India, like the cotton wool, is said to be generally dirty. Spanish wool 
is always well washed immediately after shearing ; English wool is usually, we 
believe, washed rather imperfectly before it is shorn. 

Merino sheep were introduced into England in the reign of George III., who 
patronised this breed. But it has been ascertained that, though the fleece does 
not much degenerate here, the carcase, which is naturally ill-formed, and affords 
comparatively little weight of meat, (Joes not improve ; and as the farmer, in 
Uie kind of sheep which he rears, must look not only to the produce of wool, 
but also to the butcher market, he has found it his interest rather to return to 
the native breeds of his own country, and to give up the Spanish sheep. They 
have been advantageously crossed with the Southdown and others; but without 
crossing they were found to be unprofitable from their inferior flesh. 

♦According to the evidence taken before the Lords in 1828, and other state¬ 
ments, it was considered that the quality of British wool had deteriorated for 
several years. This is supposed, or affirmed, to have arisen from the sheep- 
owners being anxious to increase'the weight of the carcase and the quan¬ 
tity of wool at the salnc time. Mr; CuSey asserted, “that the Hereford- 
■ shire sheep {hat produce the finest wool are kept lean, and yield lb- each 5 
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inferior quality.” The turnip ‘culture has contributed to a larger breec^ of 
sheep, and lessened the value per lb. of the wool. Mr. Fison says (“Report,” 
p. 356), “that twenty-five years ago the weight was 2^ lbs. a fleece, and that 
now it is 3 lbs. or 3^ lbs.” According to a table furnished by him, it api)ears 
that of fifteen tods, or 420 lbs. of clothing wool grown in Norfolk in 1790, 
200 lbs. were pringc, w'hije in 1828 *thc same quantity of Norfolk wool only 
yielded 14 lbs. prime ;^and other witnesses confirm his statements. 

, Mr. Luccock, in his “Treatise c« English Wool,” estimates that all sorts of 
wool yielded by the sheep of ‘England in 1800 at 384,000 packs, of 240 lbs. a 
pack. Mr. Hubbard, a wool-stapler at Leeds, estimates the quantity of wool 
produced could not, from the greater weight of the fleece, be estimated under 
463,169 packs. , 

Mr. Luccodk estimated the 


Num|j)L.T of K)ti<:-woollo(J in Kiigland uiul Wales in 1800, was.• 

-of shurt-woollcd ditto.. 

Total iiuinber !.liurii.- 

.Slaiij{liler of >liort-»uu)led .slice)) per ariniim. 

Carriott of ditto. 

Slaughter of long-woolled ditto. 

Carrion of ditto. 

Slaugiitcr of lambs*. 

Carrion of ditto. 


4,153,008 

I4.854,2!m 


4,221,748 
211.087 
1,180,41.3 
50,020 
l,400,.)(i0 
70,028 


19,007,007 


7,142,8 jO 


Total nifmberof sheep and lambs. 26,150,403 

In Scotland, during the last sixty years, a great increase has taken place in 
tht; number of sheep. In the Highlands, many of the proprietors have trans¬ 
formed their estates into large sheep farms. The Chevitit breed of sheep have, 
under the term of /ouff sheep, from their long wool, supplanted the small black¬ 
faced heath breed. 

According to a general report on Scotland, in 1814, the number of sheep was 
estimated at 2,850,000. Since 1814 the number may be estimated at one-third 
more, or altogether at about 3,750,000. 

According to Mr. Wakefield, there was not (when he wrote! a single flock of 
breeding sheep in the whole province of iTlster.—(“ Account of Ireland,” vol. i., 
p.341.) And though there may now be considerable tiock.s.in lloscominon and 
^other counties, we believe that we may estimate—(though in Ireland it is 
difficult to ascertain any approximate estimate)—the whole number at probably 
not more than 1,600,000. 

30,0(X),000, or 10,000,000 less than Dr. Colquhoun estimated (a very uncer¬ 
tain authority) for 1812, ma^ probably exceed the present number of sheep in the 
‘United Kingdom. * 

From 1660 down to 1826, the export of British wool was strictly prohibited. 
Mr. John Smith, in his “Memoir^ofWool,” exposed the injustice and tibsurdily 
of this unwise and most arbitrary system. He clearly proved tlij^t if mannfac-* 
tiircrs gained by preventing the exportation of wool, this was moiMAlian eounti-r- 
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balanced by tlie loss to the agriculturists. Bift, in despite of Mr. Soiitli, the 
prohibition of the exportation of wool was continued until 1825. 

As late as the year 1802 the importation of foreign wool into Great Britain' 
was free of duty. In 1802 a duty of 5s. Sd. a cwt. was imposed on all foreign 
wool imported. In 1813 the duty was raised to 6s. 8d.; and in 1819, Mr. Van- 
sittart raised it to 56s. a cwt., or 6d. per lb.1 The us^ of foreign wool had be¬ 
come indispensable for the manufactures, and the imposition of a duty of fifty 
per cent caused the manufactures to suffer far a considerable period after. . 

In the evidence taken before the Lords’ Committee on the subject of wool, 
Mr. Gott, of Leeds, informed the committee that he used only foreign wools, 
and that, in certain de.scriptions of cloth, “ he could not make an article that 
would be merchantable at allfor the foreign market, .or even for, the home market, 
e.Tcept 1 ^' foreign wool." * 

Can you give the eommiltee any information with respect to the competitiog that 
exists ?”—“ I think the .competition between foreigners and this country very strong. In 
some instances the foreigner has, probably, the advantage ; and in others the superiority 
of the British manufacture, 1 think, has greatly the advantage ; that would apply, I 
should say, particularly to the fine cloths of Great Britain compared with foreign cloths; 
in some descriptions of low cloths, the foreigners are nearly on a footing, and in some 
instances, perhaps, superior to us." ‘ 

“ Speaking of the finer cloths, is the competition such as to render an additional 
duty on the importation of foreign wool likely to injure the export trade?”—“/ have 
no doubt, speaking on mg oath, that it would be fatal to the foreign cloth trade of the 
country. I would s;iy tiirther, that it would be ci)uaily injuiious to coctrse manufac¬ 
tures of all kinds matfle’of English wool. The competition now with foreigners is as 
nearly balanced as possible; and the disturbing operation of attacks of that description 
would necei-sarily enable the foreigner to buy his wool cheaper than we .>.hould do it in 
this country : the result would be, that foreigners would, by such a premium, be enabled 
to extend their manufactures, to the exclusion of British maiuifactures of all dc-» 
scriptions.” 

On being asked whether, in his opinion, the price of British wool would 
have been higher, had the duty of fit/. ])er lb. on foreign wool been continued, 
he replied :— • 

“My cpinioii is, that the price of British wool would have been far less at this time.” 

The duty was afterwards, in 1820, rodjiced to Id. per lb. on foreign wool, and in 1845 
Sir Robert Peel abolished the duty. 

Totai . Im ports of Sheep's Wool into the United Kingdom since 1800. 


Y 

e A R .s. 

i Weigbi 

i YEARS. 

W«Mght. 

1 YEARS. 

Weight. 




n». 

1 

llin. 


lb.. 

ISO!... 



7.371,774 

!M»7. 

I4.0CI.722 

1833. 

3S,n7M>s 

1803... 



7,060,79H 

MM. 

24.749,670 

1H34. 

Se,4S3,i3S 

1803... 



.\904,740 

1819. 

J6.I(K>,970 

IK3.6. 

4,,1104 .MS 

1804. 



7,931,5!)^ 

iinao. 

».T7ri,«0» 

1836. 

60>66.4n> 

180A... 



8,069.798 

‘1821. 

16,622,667 

'1S,17. 

4«,SI^89!) 

1805... 



5.776.06 

;ii«. 

i!i,i>ss,iniu 

1838. 

5S^19,(>97 

1807... 



H.4ST,0S0 

Its*. 

10,366,736 

22,.'Mi4,4H.T 

43,816,966 

16,9^0,112 

39,1i6,341 

^839., 





3.281,483 
r,,7d8,ftr»4 
10.914.137 
4,732,783 
6,983,676 
records dr* 

|I8M. 

{1840. 

49,710,3Sfi 
, .49, BBS, OSS 

44,09S.1'II 
46,443,037 

t8l0... 


9 



Mil . 



|1«27. 

1843. 

MI2... 

MI3. 



!|82H. 

;1829.. 

30,285,069 
tn.616,649 

844 . 

84-I. 

1 a.VI3.7<il 

1 7afllS,B8S 


-strayed by flr«. 

ilWO... 

.32,306,314 

<46. 

fi^7IM>,4SS 

1814... 



1.6,492,311 

IH31. 

1 31,562,039 

»47. 

1 62,110.307 

Ml.*!... 

. . r.* • • 


13.540.37 .’k 

1832. 

28.144,489 

1848. 
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Qi'ANTiTiKS of Wool Imported during tiie following Years 


CDIINTRIFS TO 
WHICH EXPORIEl).! 



182ft 


1 

Ilw. ‘ 

Ibii. 

Iba. 

lb.. 

KtiuMH. and 1 



I.t?l9,»00 


Norway. 

AlbbO.I 

, 7S,«14 

293,231 

l)ciiii>drk. 

.ni |4I 

* 13,927 

.5.54.213 

, 1711.717 

Pin^siA... 

123,0.^7 ' 

107, nil 

131,100 

*■ 71.3,240 

(Jpiniany.‘ 

. 778,83.1, • 

.'1,113.442 

iffO.Oht 


20,07.3,002 

The N^tberluiidR. 

2.S73 

1^.59,243 

1.10,074 

9.30,123 

K»»iii f . 


230,009 

4.9,093 

I'nnig.l .; 

3.0lV»f,l 


11.53,7»3 

401,042 

Spain and CaNaries. 

VhW,407 

3,930.22? 

B,2«fM27 

1,013,.51.5 

Gibralmr. 

.3tP,0.53 


19,299 


Italy. 

2I..Vi4 

2.Ht3 

227.453 

9.401 

Miilta.. 

40,040 


72,131 


loniiin lH)«ndR. 



2.5.!»h:i 


Turkey. 

MuriMcu........ 


l!").5B4 

513,414 


Gu« rn«**v, Jpmov, AI 

• 

f 



dpriipy, mid M,iii 

41.107 

19.01.3 

22.200 

j.< 1.5 

Eaut liiiiioit. 

N<‘W Hnllsitid fiiiil Van 

rm 

6.030 



Lmul .. 

107 ■ 

011,41.^ 

323.905 

1,967.399 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Bntoh Noiili Amr- ’ 

29,717 

l3,KGy 

27.619 

3.3,407 

riCAii ('olotiioe. Wtnf 

liMiie*. and Voiti'd 
StatL^ of Ampnen .... 

1 

4.111 j 

1,477 

80,33H 

9,0.18 

Mtaico. 

Pern.. 


11,313 

9,74! 


14,792 

Kio de Ik I’labi and 3 

1 



110.173 ‘ 

73,030 

.331,302 

20.509 

Pn»*5. 

2.1.S37 ! 





Toiai, import fiom 





lureign parta. 

IO.OM.1,17 1 

• 1 

Jt,7»9.020 

43.7!)5.281 

32,3I;1,0.59 

Quantities retainod for | 





houu* run iiimption... . 

“ 1 

7,091,773 

41,101,030 

3I.522.‘8;.<| 


Rutea ot Duty CiiHi^eablc. 


Dutil July IH03. 

Rriiiii JmIv S, 1803, to 

' Jutif, 1804 . 

-Jiini' I, 1804, to 

; April 3. 180ft. 

'-April ft, 1805, to 

: May 10, 1806 . 

-May 10, 1806, to 

July A, 1800 . 

— July ft, 1800, 10 

April 1ft, 1813.. 

- - April r>, IM3, to 

July ft, Iftiu. 

-- July, ft, 1810. to 
Oct., 1810. 


or Brittali PoMcaaioii. 


to January A, 1825. 

Id. per IS. 

— Jnoa.iry 5, 1823, 

I to Srptenibpr 10,1824, 

3d. per lb. 

^Sppti-mbrr 10,1824, 
til Drceniber 10,1821, 

Id. per lb. 

-Drcrailii'r 10,1824, 

to July 9, 1829. Id. 

piT lb. 

— July 5. IS2A. tree.. 


Aiooun. iif duly re £ .r. d.l £ s li. £ » ri. K s d.' 

cm.Ilf.I.l'^.ftsfl 4 3;isi.8(ui Ifi « 1113.790 16 7J 120.120 8 ri 


free 

5a. Sd. per cat 
'.9a. lOd. . 

I 

5a. lid. 8-20'li 

6a. 4d. 2..30tlit. 

« 

6a. 9il. perewt. 

7a. lid. „ 

Id. per lb. 

Of Foreign • 
Conntilea. 

6d. per lb 

j 

6d. „ 

I 

M. „ 


Id. „ 

per lb on 
I eiiwlnotoftbe 
taliie of If. 
per lb. 

■ Id. per lb. on 
I wool of the 
I raliia of la. 

per lb. and 
I ijpwarda. 


The Alpaca. —The wool of the alpaca, or rather of the variety of the 
animal called vicuna, imported from South America, has recently entered into 
our manufactures, as a fine raw material, of which a clotlnis made little inferior 
to silk in beauty. It is very durable, and if it could be obtained in sufficient 
cuantitias, would be of the utmost value. Peru is the apparently native country 
of the vicuna genus, where it feeds in flocks on the mountains. It is supposed 
that its numbers might be rapidly multipbed. It is easily domesticated. The 
varieties are not well ascertained. The alpaca is used as a lieast of burden like 
the camel, though much smaller. The guanaco, alpaca, lama, and vicuna, are 
evidently varieties of the same genus. l)ie vicuna is the variety or species, 
'vhich yields the finest wool. They are said to be numerous in the Cordilleias 
of the Andes. They would thrive, undoubtedly among the Alps and Pyrenees. 
They feed in flocks like goats, are very timid, and easily surrounded, caught, 
speared, or killed ; the wool jjs susceptible of all artificial dyes. 
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Statement of the Quantity of Sheep’s Wool imported into the United Kingdom in 1841 

and 1842. 


COtiNTniES PROM WHICH 
IMPORTED. 


1lu*sia.. 

... 

Norway.^.' 

Pruaoia.... 

(•tMRiaoy. ' 

.•..' 

i^'lglllhl. ; 

FrrtUCt*........ 

Ftircuga), Proper.*.! 

- Azores.I 

Madeira. 

Spain and the Balearic laiaads. 

Gibraltar. 

Italy and tbe Italian lalaiids... 

Milta. 

In iHtil^lAudii.f. 

Turkey.... 

S>iu and i*aic«tine. 

Kg>pr. 

Tnpult, Algiers, aitd Morocco. 


1841 

Wool, 

Sheep’s. 

ib4. ; 

4.131AVi- 

^ Id.lVj 
' 778.2.W’ 
Ift5.i25 
«0,a»H,773’ 
fdi of»r 
300,802 
14 C39 
I 070,071 


Carried forward.I 30,43H,H00 


l.WH.WO 

«3.67H‘ 

1.002,234 

124,989' 

447,363’ 

70 

85,230 


COCNfRlKS FItOM WHICH ; 
IMPOllTEH. 

ll)H. 

4 308,531, Brought forward....' 

. jCape of GfM>d Hope.. ..' 

501 Sr. Helena and Ascenaion lalanda... 

on .73 h Mamidus ..... 

171,0l2|Eaat India Ctfnipaay’a Terntorks 

13,613,260 and Ceylon... 

4^172 Brttiah Settlements in Australia'... 

47.T732iN»'W’ Zealand... 

7,917iUritifih North American Colonies.... 

-Wi^Nt liidiea... 

jlTiiited States of America. 

435! Brazil. 

070,239.Statea of the Riodela Plata. 

Chili. 

236,370: IVrn. 

36,6«‘>3'Other Places... 

44 

35.i,K^>6 Total Imports. 

203,006 

iQiiantities rt*taine«l for llojpe C<m> 
66,163 Butuption (deducting the quantities 

—- 1 exported subsequently to^he pay- 

2.1,626,290! luenrof duty). 


ir 

453,7.')G- 


1841 

1842 

Wool. 

W<»<»U 

Sheep's. 

Sheep’s. 

lbs. 

30.438.KH9l 23,626,990 

1,079,910 


990| 

j 1,265,768 

.3,008,664 

4,246.08,4 

I2,399.t»90 

272 

; 12,959,671 

4.881 

12,122 

5,01^ 

» 2,145 

58,791 

561.028 

318 

4.270 

5,105437 

923,833 

1,460.105 

170 6R.2 

3,144,462 

' 1,572,095 

349 

56,170,730: 45,881,521 

52,862,020 44.022,141 


1843 


1844 


C O ir S T R I E S. 


FOREIGN WOOL jPOREKiN WOOL 

.' ; Wool 1-“i 

tmporlfMl.i porigrt. ‘ ported. jl«*pMted.| p(,|p(ed. ported. 


Bri«.h ,F«»KI«NWm.L 
Wtiol I I 


Russia. 
Nnrwav.., 
D« umark 
I’rus'H ,, 


G( 


inirtiiy . 


HiiSjaiiii 

P* UM e... . 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeiiaj 
Sp III* and the Canaries..., 

(iibialtar. 

Italy... 

Malta.. 

Mores and Greek Islands,.... 
Turkey & C<»ntiiiental Greece, 
iiyria and Palestine.1 

f;«Vpt...V 

MoiOCCO.) 

Cu|M* of Good Hope. 

Eaat Indies and China. 

St. Helena and Ascension 

Islands... 

Mauritius. 

£sst India Company’s Terri- 

tories and Ceylon. 

Java. . 

HriiisH Settlements in Austni-* 

Im and New Zealand. 

M«w South Wales. 

Van Dtemen’s Land. 

JW41I Riv«.r Settlement. 

Jvesiern Australia.. 

South Australia. 

Zealand. 

Britnh North Amerieva Colo- 

hies...... 

,, .»» West Indies.... 

"eaSi***^ of Aoutrica. 

. 

eSu* aiodeto PUU..V 
**«ru.,V.V,V,V. 

Other PlaoM.**.*.* I!* 


tbs. 

3,MI.016' 
10,867, 
Sl.V'Vii 
132,317 
16.863,U8 
33,710 


lbs. 


I7.7«l 

48,673 


lbs. 


2,210j 
11,369] 
92.713 


I.13.t«l 1,C77.7«6| 


4661 


277,022 2.428.53.1 6.302,l7o{ 

2.742, ■ . 

475,423. 

097,0911 
.\6()3. 

231.113; 

20.723 


1,284. 


4,432! 


Total.. 


ri08,20S|l.»6,im3' 

81,788' 

1.737,325' 

I,9I6,I29| 

37.983; 


I 


lt,042.605j 

3,993,(1401 

110,621 

l,3«7.314| 


13.123i 

12.807 

136.737 

2,033 

28.152 

1.870.653 

112,541 


4.799i 

90,392 

7 


2.B69 


1.200 

88,983 


2,772 


lbs. i 
M02.098 
2 l44 
l.no-l 099 
271.4N5I 
21,847,68) 
330,196 
763,161 
022,8‘Hl 
1,346,613 
918,H.53l 
372.167i 
2,818.3531 
1.5,496 
252,339 


1,101,824} 

2,197,368’ 


• 6,(1561 
I 18,721 

I 2,765,85S| 


12,406.397 

4,4ll,804j 

I 

109.243' 

662,268 

12,535 

12,887 
3.209 
20,336 
29.699 
s 60 
2,186,291 
129,650! 
821,0321 


lbs. 

16,538 


ItM. 


lbs. ! lbs. 

j #8,708.754; 


14.906 
73,896 
1,201,334 
46.204 
460! 


1,330.745' 
211,841 
13,907, 13.409,730, 


240.7501 
6,862..572, 
1.683,890| 
5001 
336! 


Jp549i 


85,063 

184,3.501 


128.019 
308.236'2,U6,99I 
173,0271 64,941 

786,3741 
),O74,M0! 

484,291 \ 
3,340.998 
116,721 
283,0271 
L639,450; 

211.678; 

303,583' 
3,550,915 


¥ 

566,434 


200 • 3,975.866 
1,3181 


94,177,3171 


7541 


47.785,06112.734, 541 U.I 79 ,6391 65.079494! 1.924,<tt6i8,947,619l 70,5M.05^;2,6b9.l61».OW.448 


108 

140417 


s *• 
V,4Q0j 


18,280 

4,016 

835,448 

319 

114,430 

2433.737 

328,875! 

l,6M,593l 

170 


126 ,Soo{ 


British 

Woo! 

Ex- 

ported. 


lbs 


24,m 
111,882 
4.818.196 
4.089407 
4,642 


140 


*260 


98 

9,408 


560 ! 
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. The quantity of sheep’s wool imported in f847, shows a great reduction upon 
that of 1846—and a still greater reduction when compared with 1845. Thus:— 


1845 . 76,813,855 lbs. 

1846 . 65,2.55,462 „ 

1847 . 62,130,307 „ 


There has also been a large increase in the quantity re-e.\ported during the last 
year—leaving a still greater reduction on the quantity retained for home con¬ 
sumption ; the comparison of which will bl thus shown:— . „ 


! 



1447 


Ibx. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

Imported. 

7r>,R13,9.'iS 

6.').255»4G2 

02,130.307 

Re-exported.' 

1I.662.353 

3.0ll,f80 

^,800.725 

fjcft for ronsitroptiou... 

74,I.‘il,M2 

fit,413,482 

.'>7,A».382 


Showing a reductiondn two years of nearly 14,000,000 lbs. 

The following table shows the quantity of wool in bags imported from each 
market of the world into the ports of London, Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, and 
Leith:— 


Colonial and Foreign Wool, imported into London, Liverpool, au|^ Hull, from the 1st of 
January to the 31st of Decemoer in the Years 1846 and 1847, and the Total Imports, 
including Bristol afid Leith. 


Torus, 

London. Liverpool Hull. includiog firiito 

COUNTRIES. and Lrith 


iH46 1047 


COLONIAL. 

bag* 

baga. 

bagM. 

bag.. 

baga. 

bag.. 

j bag. 

bag*. 

New South Wstes.. 

" 39,127 

42.469 

1,429 

71 



1 40,.',56 

42,340 

Vaii Dieiueo’s Land. 

, 1 l,4f>2 

17,3H1 

, , 




14.432 

I7.3H1 

Port Pbilip and Adelaide. 

j 24,439 

29.1 IT) 

1,716 

4.lliu 

.. 


26,154 

33.125 

C.pe of Good Hope. 

1 II,I7<> 

13.4bl 

4.'>0 

H.'S 

.. 


‘ ll.Gtfi 

13J166 

Kut lodiei. 

6.746 

2.001 

4,533 

5.221 

3b 



8,123 

Toul Colooiel. 

93,940 

105,347 

»,I27 

9.387 

36 

1 

{ 104.103 

114,7.13 

rOKXION. 

1 








Germany. 

1 9,r)iD 

7,3H2 




32,509 

, 52,922 

41,340 

SpUD and Portugal.... 

3,76fi 

1.H29 

4.317 

3,119 



8,083 

4,938 

R'uwie. 

I 9.H44 

6.300 

440 

30 

1,167 


> 11,491 

7.055 

South Ameiica. 

7.6H8 

15,323 

49,902 

45,796 

,, 


57,0.50 

61,119 

Barbary and Turkey.v 

3,7»4 

2,390 

3,427 

2,fi75 

2 


9,222 

3.063 

Syria. 

i.liW 


490 

49H 



1,0.50 

498 

Trieitr, Legbum, &c. 

j .383 

327 

3,307 

S,tfi3 

61 


3,932 

9,592 

Denmark. 

1 




1,408 


1,408 

042 

United Suie.. 

437 

16 

1,983 

l,32« 



2,440 

1,M4 

Sandry... . 

1,6 iC 

3,364 

1,611 

2,130 



3,014 

3,933 

TnraL. 

134,189 

142,280 

75,924 I 

_67,42G 

45,894 1 

34,706 

236.496 

t43,;»l 


There was a considerable increase in the quantity of colonial wool imported in 
1847; the chief decrease arose in German, Spanish, Russian, and other conti-* 
nental wools, and in those of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE MARKETS FOR SALE. 

The progress of the woollen manilfactures of the United Kingdom, and the 
great perfection which woollen fabrics have attained in Belgium (Verviers, &c.), 
France, Austria (Moravia, &c.), Germfiny (Saxony, &c.), renders any inquiry, as 
the opening of new markets,interesting. Woollen apparel, it is evident, will 
only be extensively used in cold or temperate climates. The countries to which 
our woollen fabrics are chiefly exported will be found in the following tables. 

In India and China the,use of British woollens has hitherto been verjr 
limited in quantity; but as climate forms a cause of necessity, the temperate 
and colder parts of India, China, &c., should hereafter alFord an extensive sale 
for British woollen cloths, if made to suit the fashion:! and wants of the 
inhabitants. 

We will offer but few details relative to the origin of British woollen manu¬ 
factures. Cloths^of wool were actually made at the earliest periods of which we 
have any account in Great Britain. More than 100 years before the statutes of 
Edward III. to regulate the woollen manufactures, wc find broad cloths two 
3 ’ards in width in the’lists mentioned in the statutes. In 133J, weavers, dyers, 
and pullers came in great numbers by invitation from Flanders to settle in Eng¬ 
land. This may be considered the date at which the woollen manufacture, as a 
great branch of industry, was established. In 1337, any cloths made beyond the 
seas, w’ere prohibited to be v'orn in England; but in those days evasions of 
mere laws were common. The weavers were gradually distributed over several 
counties ; viz., in Yorkshire, Suffolk, Worcestershire, and Norfolk. In 33 
llenry VIII,, c. 10, “ worsted yarn is set down as the private commodity of the 
city of Norwich.” Worsted manufactures, derive the name from a small village 
where first made, and still called Worsted in Norfolk. The numerous statutes 
attempting to regulate the woollen manufact&res, abound with the most absurd 
restrictions. Medley cloths were made in 1614, in Gloucestershire. 

It is stated in “ Rees’s Cyclopaedia“ From the most remote period of 
the woollen manufacture until the latter end of the last century, or about 1780, 
very few, if any, mechanical improvements had been introduced into it. During 
the whole time the various processes were carried on nearly in the same mannea, 
but with greater or less skill, and were employed uppn materials more or less 
valuable. The carding and spifining of wool, and the weaving and flnislfing of 
cloth, in the early part of the reign of George III., were effected by tKe same 
machines as in the reign of Edward HI., whicli, probably,*were similar to those 
the ancient Romans, but more rude in their construction. In an.art which 
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had seen so many centuries roll on without any change, it did not appear pos¬ 
sible to the manufacturer that any improvement could be effected ; and had not 
the genius of Hargraves and Arkwright changed entirely the modes of carding 
and spinning cotton, the wmollcn manufacture would probably have remained at 
this day what it was in the earliest ages of civilised society.” 

The repeal of the acts of Edward Vl.'and of PhUip andtMary, in 1807, led 
to the introduction of gig-mills, shearing-mills, brashipg-raill.s, and other im¬ 
provements; w’hieh were also caused by fhe astonishing progress of the rivgl^ 
cotton rianufacturcs ; many articles of which bej^an extensively to supplant the 
use of woollen cloths. 

Gregory King and Davcnant estimated, near the end of the seventeenth 
century, the value of the wool shorn in England at 2,000,000/. a year; and they 
supposed that the value of the wool (including that imported from abroad) was 
quadrupled in the manufacture; making the entire value of the woollen eirticles 
annually produced in England and Wales 8,000,000/., of which about 2,000,000/. 
were exported. In 1700 and 1701, the official value of the woollens exported 
amounted to about 3,000,000/. a year. The increase in the quantity of w'oollcti 
fabrics exported was inconsiderable. The home market creating the chief de¬ 
mand. For if we take the amount of the six years, ending 17119, the official 
value of exports was 3,544,160/. a-year; or about 540,000/. more than the value 
exported in 1700. In 1802, the official value of the exports amounted to 
7,321,012/.; being greater than in any year until 1833, when the value amounted 
to 7,788,842/. 

The following tables will exhibit the progress of the export of woollen n)anu- 
factures since the year 1815. 



SCMMART Account of the Quantity and declared Value >1 the Woollen Yarn : and of the Quantities of the different Descriptions of 
Woollen Manufactures, with the Total declared ^'olue o! the same exported 'from the l*nited Kingdom, in each Year from 1815 to 
1848, both inclusive. * 
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Totai. Declared Value of Wodlen Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom In 1831 to 1847 
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Bbitish Wool (Sheep and Lamb*') Exported from the United Kingdom. 


DfflB 

1S3I 

:4832 

1833 

IS34 

1I3S 


EM 

(jnaii. 

titin. 

poctared 

Value. 

Qniin. 

lUira. 

Derlarod 

Value. 

Quao- 

Utiea. 

D«xlared 

Value. 

Quail- 

Drclarail 

alue. 


lbs. 

7&,46n 

h750,lh7 

430.462 

1,218.048 

18.108 

£ 

8.707 

80,241 

23,091 

56,020 

966 

lU. 

32,.‘!04 

.3.416,96.4 

736,462 

1.000 

13,980 

£ 

1,8IS 
178,796 { 

11m, 

8,428 

17^,172 

3.273,498 

1.4*>J.9AA 

£ 

367 

9,663 

214,230 

102,038 

6,69H 1 
988 

Iba. 

1,436 

74.217 

i;W9,720 

009.136 

M2 

4,150 

£ 

93 
5,470 
If 5,000 
81,291 

.11 

301 

1 S>. 

27,111 

3,076,368 

1^21,388 

10,048 

7,689 

£ 

2,387 

252,735 

131,502 

806 

493 

Holland.'.. \ 

Brlsinm ./ 

United SUt«*N of Ame> 

54 I 103,214 
444 j 7|500 

Other countries. 

Total. 

I73,I0& '4,I»9,S35! 219,630 4,092,110' .33^ 904 !2,27<>,72I 

193,1/6 14,642,804 

387.925 


BniTiSH Wool (Sheep and Lambs’) Exported front the United Kingdom— (continued). 


e « 

COUNTRIES. 

183U 

1837 

1H38 

1 

1839 •- 

1840 

Quan* 

titiea. 

Dt'claretl 

Value. 

Quan- 

iitiea 

nrcl.red 

Value. 

Qu«d- 

litiet. 

Declared 

Value. 

Qiian- 

titiea. 

Declared 

Value. 

Qiian- 

titieN. 

Itoctanil 

Ta-ue. 


IbA. 

• £ 

lb.. 

£ 

Iba. 

£ 

Iba. 

£ 

lb*. 

£ 

OiTmany. 

21,853 

2,024 

63,168 

5.627 

26,094 

2.328 

»H,.551 

3.22') 

33.466 

2,250 

Holland.... *1 

Belgium./ 

2,281,704 

180,237 

1.911,75f' 

130,025 

4.263,754 

317,014 

3-625,896 

284,744 

4,100,316 

279,8M 

Prance... 

United States of Amc* 

1,321,622 

131,301 

508.932 

45,350 

1,552,634 

113401 

870.166 

68,176 

664,696 

47,894 

riea..... 

99,224 

7,807 

33,337 

2,401 


45 

19,984 

1.109 

504 


Ocber couuCriea.. 

18,034 

1.805 

10,682 

1,047 

8,298 

7I« 

43,202 

3,583 

3,403 

IS9 

Total. 

3,942,407 

332,374 

2,647S74 

185450 

5,851440 

434.00a 

4.6ai.799' 360.849 

4,810,387 

330,233 


British Wool (Sheep,and Lambs’) Exported from the United Kingdom—(conftnuetf). 


COUNTRIES. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 





Quun-^ 

titles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quan- 

titiea. 

Declared 

Palue. 

Qiiun- 

titiea. 

Declared 

Value. 


lb.. 

£ 


£ 

Ibi. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

Iba. 

£ 

Germany. 

2.514 

114 


274 

13,600 

875 

613,997 

033 

27.273 

2 ,ior> 

6.928 

Hnllanil. 

10^2$ 

■ 6.67 

27,653 

1.495 

92,719 5,473 


13,203 

111,882 

Belgium . 

7,M4,iaO 

492,169 

7.817.677 

461,592 

6,302.170 

325,208 

6^62,572 

420,267 

4,818,196 

290,577 

Prance.. 

0,894,704 

61,629 

716,732 

45,988 

l,flI7,706 

86,682 

1,686,800 

99,102 

4,089,907 

255,067 

rnited States of Ame- 
riea.e^. 

8,950 

783 

• 

3,982 

SO 

88.983 

2,559 

140,317 

1,222 

9,408 

643 

Ufher caunuiee.. 

10,246 

267 

7a05 

423 

4,458 

143 


347 

5782 

• 519 

Total.. 

8,471,236 

555,620 

8,678,691 

500,822 

8 , 179 , 639 ) 420,940 

8,947,619 

535,134 

9,064,448 

596,.339 


Quantities of Wool of the Alpaca and Llama Tribe Imported mto the United Kingdom 
in the Year 1844 ; apd of the Quantities Re-exported daring the some Period, and the 
Countries to which they were sent. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Quentlties 

He-eaported. 

• 

Quantitiea 

Imported. 


Iba. 

Itw. 

Imported Uilo the United Kiatdem. 

.. .. 

mjm 

hij' ;r.[L "HWWWHWWBI 

47,702 . 
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’ Toraie Quantity BeomiperWdaee 

47,S4S 
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An Account of the Quantity of Mohairi(or Goat’s Wool) Imported into the United King¬ 
dom in the Year 1844 ; and of the Quantity Re-exported during the same Period, and’ 
the Countries to which they were sent. 



Qnantitiea 

Quantitioe 

DESCRIPTION. 

! Re-exported. | 

Imported. 



IbR. 

Imported in^ the United Kingdom....! 


1,290,771 

Re-cxportod to ' 



Germany...1 

i 2.412 


HoUfipd.•...* . 



Relgimn... 

34,7-l« 


Vranco .. I 

11,310 


UiatCU States of America ^ . j 

19,232 


Total Quantity Re-exported... 

97,520 



The woollen manufacture ha.s long been one of the staples of France, and the 
•excellent quality of French cloths has been generally acknowledged. In some 
liranches of the mUnufacture the French clothiers have taken the lead ; and to 
tills day4heir finer woollens find a market in every quarter of the globe. Under 
these circumstances, there can be no doubt that the quantity of woollen cloth 
manufactured in France has increased with the growth of the population ; and it 
appears from a table inserted in the recent “ Enqutte,” published by the French 
government, that the quantity of these goods exported has also materially in¬ 
creased during the last half century. These facts arc shown by the following 
statement of the quantity and value of wool imported, and of woollen goods ex¬ 
ported, in the years 17^17-8-9, and in each year from 1812 to 184^:— 


V K A !! 

Wool Imported. 

Woollen Clothe 

Kx ported. 

YEAR 

Wool Imported. 

WdoIIch Cloths 
Exported. 

»7h: . 

Weight. 

kil. 

' 7,842,085 

Value. 

francA. 

14,391,500 

Weight. 

kil. 

Value. 

frnnrii. 

21,811,900 

1829 . 

Weight. 

kil. 

f»,749.l94 

Value. 

francs. 
9,27.5,011 

Weight. Value. 

kil. frunra. 

1.190,744 3i.l8»M04 

178’ 

0,780.747 

13,541,000 


3:i,r>oo.200 

1830 . 

. 7.214,9:19 

12,871,932 

1.(12*1,47, !t7,C!SI.I3l< 

nuu . 

O.Hr)0,OK4 

17,061,(810 


2.'i,7«>,0«0 

1831. 

3,8:10.207 

5,2.%1.n89 

7,801,821 

l,0.'>(l,4.-17 2tl.(IK(l,7l(i 


7,308,3NO 

30.027,885 

1.701.281 

38,303,193 

1832. 

. 4,021,594 

1,434,020 30,3OO,(iOC 

*H'a. ... 

5,354,-155 

2II,303,»73 

1,289,517 

700343 

27,r>;m,042 

1833. 

. 9.305.702 

19.139,029 

1,540.991 3K.09H.04; 

HU. 

1,832,472 

7,099,0.57 

13,711.202 

ih:)1. 

. *»,220,.'»9r* 

17!>I4.H18 

1,542,247 39,437,014 

.... 

2,431,2ri0 

5.348,792 

1,.130, KOI 

38,002,077 

1835 ..... 

. 14,K44..530 

34,21 .973 

1,570,208 38,30(i.<H)2 

l«Hi. 

£^705,«75 

8,200,084 

2,202,308 

68,007,529 

49,8(12,593 

i8:MI. 

. I4,I05/>I2 

31.890,037 

2.018,292 49,187,908 


5,012,891 

10,015,802 

1..508,012 


9,999.405 

18,997,429 

1,070.772 43.4*iK,0«C 


0,8.54,231 

95,109,916 

1,389.818 

44,971.455 

1838. 

... 14.920,078 

34.177.544 

2,2S7.74I |(i4,4»(l.4(iC 


3.428,420 

10,012,087 

1 ,.1-50,795 

40,015.401 

1830. 

. .. ‘13,012.180 

31.9.17,089 

2,299.0.10 ,00.588.294 


4,012.201 

8.350,8fir> 

1,494,137 

43,383,060 

1840. 

...113,450.341 

2(*,9S7.249 

2.325,771 l61.ft;’ja0£ 

.. .. 

0,870,fMil 
9,117.731 

11,090,328 

1,309.740 

3»,750,.V>1 

1841....a. 

...20.323,741 

45,897,373 

2.511,4r>8 54.59.1,711 

15,.5(N),I42 

1,101.015 

40,.52K,113 

1812. 

. ..i20.951,7(H) 

49,240,802 

■4.4n2.«4.7 l03.l6»,IOf 
■H.!ilu,!i47 

W24.... 

5,481,059 

9,318.820 

1,018,201 

3:1.082,211 

i 184.1. 

...(20,003,370 

49,807,776 

4,400,950 

7,490.im 

1,141,208 

30,436,512 

1844. 

. .. 22.7H4,982 

a4.722.0.')fl 
;i.145.423 

2,749,077 74.028,022 

\m 

iH2r. 

1828.« 

.. 4,r,;t0,10K 

7,880,484 

1,182,029 

37,821,130 

,184.5. 

. ..'25,701,200 

i.6s:i.n9fi I7fi.04ri.n9a 

6,43,-1,2,8 

10.939,887 

982.849 

29.848.400 

,1840. 


43,424.017 

2,975,339 83.809,403 

7,381,857 
7,.586.889 

11,1410,922 
13,390, .515 

1,029,100 

1,058,922 

27.309,125 

30,025,770 

*1817 



FLAX, AND MANUKACTUnKS OF FLAX. 

Flax .—^This useful fibrous material for our linen manufactures is not 
imported from British India. Yet from the increasing production of flax»seed, 
't IS rather surprising that the fibre itself has net been imported. At preient «e 
^epend chiefly upon Russia, Belgium, and Germany. The importations into 

Wat Britain of flax-seed from British India commenced and increased as 
lollows:_ 
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V n A n s 

From ludiM. 

! From all ('oiintriea. 

; YEARS. 

From ludia. 

1 Prom all Countrin 


hii-htilB. 

biiBbpN. 


bnihelf. 

buthrla. 

18.32. 

10 

l.!K».V)72 

,1841. 

IBM32 


IH33. 

2.103 

2,!7!».135 

.|M2. 

71,784 i 

1 2,942.000 

18.14. 

2,«2« 

2,210,237 

1843. 


3,064.342 

IH33..... 

127.410 

2.20fi,r4H 

1844. 

238,068 

4.03.5.576 

. 

27A.I0S- 

.* 1 , 330 , 21:1 

1845. 

194,576 

5.251,311 

1837. 

I2fi.:.32 

3,381.M3 

•1840.. 


4.049.12*1 
.3.468.708 

I83S. 

IR39. 

1810. 

78,:.:2 

n.:5.95^ 

4.r»J,047 

Ihl7. 

1K4K .1 

_ 'J 



'J'here is no doubt but flax may be collected in many paxts of the East; aiul, 
exclusive of the so-callcd flax of New Zealand, we believe Ijhat this raw matViial 
may* hereafter be j)i'ocurcd from Asia and the Islands of the Eastern Archipelii;;<) 


in considerable quantities. 

The importsilions of flax and hemp, for which immense sums are annually 
paid by our manufacturers, has hitherto been ch'icfly from‘Russia, liclgiutn, and 
Oennany, viz.:— 

"Ti-ax and Tow Iinjwrted into tlie TTnitcd Kingdom. *' 


COIN T a 1 i; s. 


Russia. 

i>cnxn.irk. 

Froh'ia. 

(iermany. 

Ilollatid.> 

HuU'uirii..... ) 

Fraijct* ... 

Braiah .SvtilcmeTittiti Au> 

an alia... 

O'ljer pluccH... 

Tot AI.*. 

’J*f>T4L rptaiiH^d ‘ 

for home cor auttiptmu in ! 
the Iniitrd Kin^Uttiu. 


)S31 

1 KVi ' 

1KJ3 

rwtu. 


CwfB, 

023,2:>6 


770.855 


. 

i.on 

nn,72» 

Ul.l.lH 

147,385 

7.615 

H.ior 

31,221 

I2H,23l 

IIKlOlj 

S 13,728, 
^ 80,028 


:ii,M2| 

27,147 

Itl.OlS 

15,»*fi7 

r.,52H, 


831 

30; 






18.14 

183.5 

18.10 ^ 

TWt*. 

CWtK 

ewt 

562.815 

438,48.*} 

1,037 

2,493 

1.308 

2 

103,940 

84,5h7 

180 

7.704 

11,792 

6 

81.is; 

104,434 

1 . 1 : ,010 

39.426 

72.731 

119,2.50 

7,901 

16,192 

96.119 

4.W7 

7,812 

l,«»sl 

1,239, 

3,870' 

31G| 

811,722 

740.914 

1,529.116 

! 

7M.272 

77H.I43 

1 

I..111.428 


’'rti hii 

7«r» I,7h0 1,571 

a,%!7' «.0.17 ".h''* 

134,916. |o|.6i)2 l6h,tK7 ll.hl 
153.4123 1H«.5:U 
53,493 7H,o(»7 


l,34« 1,151! ‘Ki'. 

I.OO(),Kfi 5 t.(»h,ii 7 i: l.ltK 3 , 70 I 
■ * ’ ' : I 


l«0.i.054 l,(n5,i>05'l.l21tl,H|l l.m.U'u 


Flax and Tow Imported into the United Kingdom— (coMthiuefl). 

V 0 V N r It I K ? 

'1 1811 

; 1842 

1843 

1811 

184.5 

' 1846 


' rwts. 

1 ewto 

cwts 

rwt<«. 

rwlB. 

ewfr 

RusBItt. 

_ 069.4.55 

{ 844,725 

1,089.386 

1,112,023 i 

8.59.41*37 


•l-itypt. 


•• 

29.546 

30,266 ; 

124.144 

1 

Denmark.. 

.. 5,6^9 

i f*.534 

8,8.52 

7,673 1 

1.5.193 

* 

Fru 8 *ia. 

110,<3i.5 

j 112'>82 

173,2.59 

24'),4fl4 ' 

18.5,020 


Germany.. ... 

.... lO.lfW 

' 16.318 

11,870 

ni.'iKi ! 

1H.7.W 


Hollatid. 

.... l20,fH.i 

97.578 

66,008 

I06.66S , 

107,592 


Rpigium.< 

. • > > 97,216 

40,505 


44.%7 

80,168 


Pr&iitp . 

29.5.VI 


9,471 

7,676 . 

11,14.5 


Gthcr pUrcB.. 

....' 4,7m 

; 2,186 

I,.5I2 

.5,004 , 

15,79.5 

i 

Totai,...- 

...i 

i 1,145,1.69 

1,437,150 

1,587,528 ' 

1,418,323 

1.147,092 


Silesia and Elanders formerly supplied England, and even Scotland, with linen 
yarns, and the finest linens and damasks ;—although for a long period, hnen 
fabrics were made in (ireat Britain and Ireland. About the first year of d>' 
•present century the first linen mill in the United Kingdom was erected a* 
Darlington. The West. Riding of Yorkshire, and Lancashire, are the chief 
seats of the manufacture of linen and lenoes in England. In Scotland, aW«o*’ 
],.500,000 yards of linen are estimated to have been made as far back as th< 
period immediately before the Union. Ifl 1750, it increased to 7>570,000 yard-, 
and in ISpoto about 20,000,000 yards. In 1822, to 36,208,5.30 yards; and since 
that perbd, although we have no exact account, the progress has been increasinS 
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both in spinning and weaving', especially at Dundee.— See Tallies liere^flcr. 
In Dundee alone the quantities are estimated at above 80,000,000 yards.* Tlie 
Iri.sh linen trade has also greatly increased. 

'I'he following table will show the quantities of linen goods which were ex¬ 
ported from Ireland in different years, from 1800 to 1825; subsequently to 
which year no aocount l^^s been taken at the custom-houses of either England 
or Ireland, of the coi^mercial inttrcourse between the two parts of the kingdom. 


1 

Mi A US. 

ruat Britain 

I'oicigii l*ar&. 

’I'ilTA 1., 

j IKVKS 

i 

! I'o 

Crpat llr.taiu. 

Ti» 

Knn igii l*ari|^ > 

'J’OTAL. 



yanla. 


yanlM. 


5 aril*'. 

yanla. 

jariU. 

MIO.. . 



• V.bH'i.K'Jll 

.34,3(13,8118 

1819. 

... 34,057,‘«Mi 

2.t*s:i,h5:i 

:*7.b4l,2: 

IHOV. .. 



',;it!S,!)ll 

3.Vi 13.851 

1H20. 

.4. 10,318270 

3,2"4.048 i 

4:1,013,21 

ISIM 



,3d3..V4S 

43.1 lu.nao 

1S2I. 

. .. 4.5,6 19. lOO 

4,01 

40,631,1.1 

iMm.... 





IHTl . 

4J,iii»,7l'> 

3.:i71,093 

40,<>OMO 

ISOs.... 





1H23. 

... •:8(Ha»v)9i 

3,I»,y.0»M, j 

3I»235,^1' . 

ISlfK. .. 





1824. 

...' 4(>.4()(>,0.>0 

3,02(;,127 ‘ 

411,493,377 

IH12 ... 



.5*i 1 ba(. 

3&.M 1.5,43:1 

1S2.5. 

...| 32 *.50,ti78 

2,: j 

33,113,20% 

IMII... 

X . 

i:i 

IBJ 7H’i 




2,72b,2!)7 


iMi.'ia.. 




IK27...... 


4,V8|,.'d,fl 


(Hill . .. 


ta.aad.i iH 

1 :i.ay‘» Ml 

45.7'2!l,fi2U 

IS2H. 


.3,21 I.OK) 


IHI7. . 



1 5.“ 11,7:13 

.5(1,2:1(1,675 

jlH2‘J. 


2,3hU,223 





1 

.5(1,1)25,308 


i 



It 

will 

be seen 

from the 

liext stalcmexit, 

that a large 

proportion of the 


exports of liiiten from Ireland to Great Britain has been re-exported to foreign 


countries. 

ilaiTisn and Irish Linen and Sailcloth Exported from tlio liuiteJ Kingdom in each Year. 



from 1820 

to 1888. 

• 


Y K A R S. 

Ilrititili Linen. | 

Iriali 

BiitiHh Sailcloth. ! 

! Iiihh Sjilric 


>ardK. I 

yaviU. 

1 t (l<t. 

oilfl. 


24.00(1.014 

12.153.110 


isji; 

1-21 

28,100,703 

1.5.108.5f,l 

l/MO.IOj 

l.^i63 


33.7(M.2V0 

15.031,'MO 

1.230,*i|0 

10,(339 

1 H2.1. 

...{ 31.024,312 

|W,703,'M8 

1.20b,7l.> 

32,239 

IH2I. 

.. .' 43,870,803 

17.0.33,1'.iS 

i.:i'j:i,2yi 

& ,183 

IK25... 

...i 33 .i;4.V*33 

10.023.268 

1,870,.500 

! 61,104 

l‘<2(5... 

...! SS,lil(l,4’.!8 

in,8(in,lo7 

'4,.TW,‘»21 

j :>.Mls 

Is27. 

38,280,706 

11,022.400 

2.211,520 

32,41.1 

1K28 

44,6.53,341 

11 ,021,00.1 

2,'.0, »,:i03 

j 83,003 

IH29 

43.400,2<m 

11.021.018 

l,7<'K,O03 

1 51,256 

is-to;. .. 

...1 40,232,243 

i;i.244.'2(.'. 

1 ,022,211 

32,350 


...1 30,700,72:* 

14.718. .r«s 

1 2,'>28,4<>4 

28,185 

1832. 

37.317,103 i 

0.0(>0.l47 

j ■J.lSJ 

41.130 

lH3:i. 

31.303,420 1 

0,501.277 

1 2,22‘(.777 

1 IS,(H6 


Linkn Exported from the United Kingdom in each Year, from 1834 to 184T 


V K A u s. 


ih:i« . 

ISSit . 

■ 8.K1 . 
i»aj . 
lH3g 
lasy 
IMS 

■ Ml . 
I8« . 
IMS 
1844 
1846 . 
I84fi 
IM? 


ButGi'cd by the Yard. 1 

Thiead, Tspea, 
and SiHull 

(.tncii 

1 aru. 

JuTAI. 

Yardfl. 

1 

lleclnietl Value.' 

Wari^. 

OeelaTOil V aln 

I’ouiidfl. 

(Iloclart'd Value 

Dcrlarcti Val 

07,834.305 

77,977,089 

•« - 
2,3.57,901 

A* 

85,3.65 

1,533,:)25 

X 

130,312 

X 

3..574,(w8 

2,303,1:19 

00,001 

2,611,215 

216,635 

3.2» 778 

82,088,7(H) 
08,420,333 

3.2.18,0.11 

88,204 

4,574,,504 

318.?72 

3,645,0* 7 

2,063,42.5 

04,020 

^,373,100 

470,307 

2,606,7.12 

77,190,8!I4 

2,»7,i>r.» 

102,203 

A,023,120 

746,16:* 

.1,506,435 

85,260,642 

3,202,220 

122,747 

l6,.iJ4,(il5 

818,485 

4,233,4.52 

89,373,4.11 

3,104.827 

111,261 

17.7:13,575 

822,876 

4.128,0‘il 

90,321,701 

3,200,407 

147,088 

2.5,220,290 

972,466 

4,320.0il 

89,33S,ri8t 

2.217..173 

120,376 

2'S400.987 

1,025,551 

698.829 

3,372.3(. J 

34,172,505 

2,015,566 

187,6.57 

23,358.3^ 

.1,702.0.52 

9I,»3,7M 

2,801.009 

223,191 

%i,U7S.Mit) 

1.050,(176 

4,075,476 

3,030.370* 

2,818,384* 

2,968,895* 

1,000,.506 

875.5.50 

650,’J#7 

4.»96,9:(rt 
3,103.940 
! #,619,207 


Including tfniilU waiotf. 
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St atrment of the Prices of Linen Yarn, and of Canvass (No. 37) ; and of the Wages paid 
at Leeds for Weaving tile simie, in each Year, from 1818 to 1888, inclusive. 


U ESCRI PTION. 

1813 1 

IHU 

IKK) I 

1 isir, 

1817 

1818 

IHIU 

Average sint* of an average bundle of 
yarn eatiimated tn leas of 300 yards, 
per lb . .. . 

i 

i 

11*1 

i ; 

11-4 

U'2 

11-4 1 

11*3 

lie 

Average selling price of such a^rage 
bundle of yarn... 

». a! 

s. d. 

S. d. 

*. d. 1 

«. d. 

K. d. 

«. d. 

y-t (. 

« 

29 h 

27 

7 

21 0 i 

10 10 

21 4 

IH 10 

Wages of wesviiigvM piece*of rstvans, 
No. .17.1G inches wide, IG (breads warp. 
17 well, |M‘r iuch.^. 

i 

•1 K 

2 H 

1 *i 10 

1 

2 H 1 

1 

2 

C 

2 8 

2 

8 

Sclliiig piicw of a piucc of cstivasui 
No i; .. 

.in n 

.30 0 

28 

0 

Vi 0 1 

20 

G 

li 3 

23 

0 


Statement of the Prices of Linen Yarn, &c. — (ronfinued). 


t> K s c K I I* T I o N. 


1825 




»iri> of an nAotneo Ittiiulle | 
>urit, eattiiiatoil »it lean of H<H‘ >itr(1^, 
t^*r lb. 


Averngo fcliiiiK price of mich avrrAgo 

iMiudlf uf >Arn... 

VV ageit of woMAliig n pirro of ('unvniio ; 
No. 37.3b iiM'liot witio, 1<» throaU^ warp^ 

17 wWC. por lurh. 

SeUitig price of a piece «1 canvatw. 
No. 37. y . 


I) B S C R I I* T I N 


Aterage aizc of an lAcrage buiMlIe of , 
yarn, fatimated in leua of 3fNi yariia. 
pel lb.' 


AAcriipe aelliog prici* of anrh average 

b\'ii<tie of yarn.. .. 

WHg<*» nt weaving a piece ot caovaaa. 
No. 37.30mr)iea wide. tGUireads waip, 

17 weft, per lurb. 

Setting price of a piece of canvaiM. 
No 37... 


M-3 ! 

12-4 : 

12* f. 

12‘^ 

: 17-4 

2l*f» 

!— IHT. 

K. d 1 

K il. 

X. d. 

». If. 

1». rf. 

s. d. 

; S. d 

n : 1 

M. 2 

10 8 

. < 

1 13 0 

14 4 

. 12 0 

1 

2 8 1 

2 8 : 

2 8 

2 M 

1 

i 2 6 

2 7 

2 0 

23 (1 1 

211 1. 1 

20 A 

21 0 

19 0 

i 10 3 

' IS 0 

Prices of Linen Y'arn, 

Ac. —( continued). 


1837 

I82H 

IS'JO 

IHSO 

1^31 

lh32 

1H33 

200 

' 22-. 


• 

* 

2«*fl ! 

i 

! 

1 V7'fi ' 

31-5 

37-1 

s. d. 

s d. 

5. d. 

, A. d 

1 s. d 1 

s. d. 

< s. d. 

11 0 

, 11 .5 

I 

10 1 

10 10 

nil 

10 3 

; 10 9 

2 e 

1 ; 

2 u , 

2 

; ? G 1 

2 (i 

2 0 

2 e 

ir. t ; 

, 1.5 0 

1(1 0 

l?'n i 

1 lb 0 

18 0 

18 0 


Statement of the Wo<>kly Ilate of Wages jiaid in a Flax Spi"ning Mill near Lei'ds, In 
* the Year 1832. • 


NUMBER OP CHILDKRN, Ac. 


fsO children. !t to 11 yeara old 
lOtt .. II It 
144 .. U 

l«7 M 14 

113 M 15 

90 pA*raona» 10 .. 


I j 

Attraf!.!. , NUMBER OP PERSONS, *c. | AvCT»(ie, 


M 

rf. 

. 




s rf. 

3 

u 


100 persons 

17 years old. 


... 5 lot 

3 

4S 


HO 

18 . 


G G 

3 

94 


58 .. 

i» . 


...1 7 4 

4 

*4 


4H 

20 .. . 


...1 7 i'J 

4 

94 



21 . 


.... 8 2 ; 

.5 

6 


„ 

21 and upwards . 


...I Id Tj 


The above rates had been nearly stationary during the preceding twenty years. 

The improvements made in the operation of flax-spinning in England are 
rendered apparent in a very important manner, by the fact that we are ilfiw large 
exporters of linen-yarn to Ireland, and even ttf France : the earliest shipments 
to the latter country were made in 183.3, and amounted to only 7,6>512 lbs., hut 
the quantity rapidly increased until 1842, when it reached 22,202,292 lbs. 

The following table exhibits a considerable increase in the consumption of 
foreign grown flax during the last ten or flifleen years; but iti.^probaiye that Ihe 
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wth of tlie article in this country has, in the Tneantime, experienced some 
linution. 


r E A R s. 



CWf«. 

993,«S4 
1.615.905 

1 . 356,333 

1.33H.313 

1,130.313 

1.423.923 

1.583.33K 


Thread of Flax and linen entered for Consumption 5n France. 


YEARS. 


COLOURED. 


WHIT E. 


Pri»iii England. 


Gr4NI) Totai.. 


, From EogUnd. 



18.603 ia509 


' 7J0,29»! 7I*,34«| 7»n,Mg' 782.25S I.OUAas'I,2a2.37« »S0.95I il,IOO.»77!lJS»,«7'l.^_^ll.l»»**'® 
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CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS. 

I 

# 

The proportions in which persons of different ages were employed in each 
woven branch of industry, in 1835 and 1839, were as follows;— 


AGES. 

Cotton, 

Woollen. 

FIm. 

Silk. 

Bight to twelve yeen. 

TwWvc toikirteten . 

Thirteen to eighteen yeln.. 

Above eighteen ivsere.... 

par cent. 
s-7 

61-^ 

per cent. 
6-7 

120 

29*8 
.51 *5 

per cent. 
3-7 

I** 

30-1 

480 

per cent. 
200 

8*7 

30*8 

39*6 


1000 

lOO'O, 

100-0 

100*0 

AGES. 

Under ukte . * . 

Cotton. 

por cent. 

Woollen. 

per cent. 

Flax. 

per cent. 

Silk. 

per cent. 
3-80 

iBetwAen nine and thirteen yewra. 

. ] 4-7.'. 

1235 

4*05 

2*i*60 

1 Between thirteen end eighteen yean*. ■ 

.• 37*52 

39*59 

4400 

34*19 

Ab(i?e tMghteen yt^rb. 

57*73 

4H-00 

51*95 

40*41 


8 E X K s. 


Males... 
Komalet 


Cottoo. Woolleti. I Flax. SUk. 


18.5.5 

1 1830 

i 18.15 


IKS.*. 1 

1 1830 

1S35 i 

1 1839 

per cent. 

) per rent. 

[ per cent. 

per cent. ] 

per cent. ' 

i per cent. 

1 per cent. 

per cent. 

45*7 

1 43 5 

52*5 

4K-4 

31*2 1 

1 29*0 

32*2 

31*7 

54*3 

50*5 

1 47*5 

Sl-.l 

6H*K 

1 704 

1 07 •« 

68*3 


100*0 

1 100*0 

1 lUO’O 






The returns of 1835, in regard to the mechanical power used in factories, 
did not allow of precise calculations with respect to the proportions in which 
that power was used as compared with the number of persons employed. The 
/uilowing abstract gives only the information from the returns, both in 1835 
and 1839. , 


1833 


DESCRIPTION 
OP FACTORIES. 

Number of 
P»ctntie., 
the Power 
of which 

1 * given. 

Number of 

• 

Hme>power of Steun 
Eugiuoa and Watei 
Wheel.. 

gWtftUtJClg Mi 

HoTwa, 
Power ac¬ 
tually Em¬ 
ployed. 

Number of 
Per.on. Em¬ 
ployed in 
Factorie., the 
Power of 
which i. 
given. 

Stem 

Engine.. 

Wnter 

Wheel.. 

Total. 

Steam. Water. ! Total. 

i 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. ! No. 1 No. 

No. 

No. 

. 

987 

1000 

478 

1479 . 

£7,433 ; 6,373 { 34,008 

30.698 

173,003 

Duullen. 

740 

528 

462 

990 

10,300 4.709 i 15.003 


46,683 

FI.X..,. 

00 

55 

55 

no 

1,740 528 j 2gf74 

2,204 

13,010 


131 

118 

41 

150 

1,343 332 1 1.075 

1,400 

18,390 

Total. 

1948 

1701 

lol^ 

£738 I 

40,8£9 13,138 1 33,960 

47A98 

330,390 


5 R 
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i 

Number of' Number of 

nRSCRlPTION Factories, aumoeroi 

OF FACTORIES. «■« Pow" , 

. of which —— -- 

■.given. Steam Water It.,... 

i F-ngines. | Wheel., j 

Horse-power of Steam (^ , 

Kiigiocs anil Wafer Niimlier of 

Wheels. llorses 

Power ac- 

-- .1 tuatly Km- j 

Steam. 1 Water, Totai.' P*®y^' j 

Number of 
Persons Km- 
pluved 111 « 
Factorieb, the 
Power nl 
which IS 
given. 

, No. No. 1 

Cotton. isig 1011 1 

Woolleu... 1738 | 

Flax. 3:12 3 IS 

Silk. 2iiS 207 1 

No. No. 

674 j n\rt f' 

I2«7 i UOJI.'i 

240 .W.b 

1011 ■ :n6 

No. 1 
46.H27 

1 

7.412 ! 
! 2,4r>7 j 

No. No. No. 

12.077 . 50,HOI ; fCi.TB.'S 

' 10^36 27,001*' 2.0,564 

^8 i 11.000 f 0.58.5 

irit , , 3.370 1 2,077 

No. 

2:i'.I,3h5 

M..4i6 

•13.487 

31.3IH 

Tot.i. 4217 . 30.S1 

2230 1 52HI • 

74,(Wl ' 

27.3K3 102.077 !)3.!lll 1 

123.f.3fi. „ 


From these figures it appears tliat the number of persons em{)loyed for eacli 
mechanical liorse-power at each ])criod, was— 


F A c T o u I K s 


(n Cotton fact 
Witollen „ 
Klax •„ 

Silfc . 


i IHIS 

183!) , 

; a amber. 

liutiibcr. 

1 SI 

11 

.*14 nearly 

31 uearly. 

; Si 

<1 

12lj 

nj 


The larger proportion in the silk mills arises from the greater number of young 
persons employed. 

The progress of our textile manufactures during the period of four years 
will be apparent from the following statement of the increase or decrease in 


18.39, as compared with 18.35, of the number of factories'at or out of work, 
and the number of persons employed in each division of the United Kingdom :— 


FACTORIES. 


MUIr at work — 

Wool. 

Cottou... 

gilk. 

. 

MiHr empty - 

Wool. 

Cottoo. 

Stlk. 

Fisa. 


rtRRONa EMVUOriU 
Wool, kc.- 
t'nder tliirteeii year*.. 
TbirtcfU to eighteen ye 
Above eighteen years . 


Under thirteen yearn..... 
Thtiteen to eighteen years. 

Above eighteen years. 

Totai.. 

Silk* 

I-n^r thirteen years. 

Thirteen to eighteen years. 

Above eighteen yean*. 

Totsi... ... 

rux* 

I'liiier thirtern years. 

Thirteen to eighteen years. 
Above eighteen years... . 
Totai.. 


ENGLAND. 1 

WALES. ^ setITLAND. 

1 IRBLAM). 

i I'NI 

1 KINC 

In- He- 1 

ill- 1 He- In- ! I>e- 

In- 

Dr. 1 

1 In- 

No No 

No. No. No, I No. 

No. 


No 

** 3n 

65 22 


5 1 

43.5 

526 

33 


4 ' 

5.’k'i 

32 .. 1 


.. 

1 1 

JO 

17 

13 

15 

*• I 

45 

4f» 

11 5 

7 



4C 


1 



2 

., 


i 


12 

1 f 

4 

•• 


?.I4'3 ^ 

74 


Oi 


11.373 

312 I .. 


40 

12,071 

3,808 

26.5 01.3 

,, 

152 

4.h.'i4 

13.232 

1.571 

•• 

202 

15,163 

13,211 



385 

1 

27.0V8 

.3,811 

012 


31,832 { 

22,268 

■71 1,304 

200 


20,070 

46,086 

141 C,48l 

H2tl 


3!l,2Sl 1 




2 


2.25.6 

.'lO ; 


25 

2,280 

1.661 «. 

' * 


22 

1*711 

3.008 

77 I* . 


49 

3,C3« 

.. i,64( 

I'.74 


336 

.. 

1.131 

3.180 

2803 


7,114 

80(1 

2.880 

2760 


fl,MS 

3**) 

a4.4ib 1 

5.136 

.. 

10,304 


3,C4i 


16.441 
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CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS. 

. ’ 

Statement of the Number and Power of Flax Factories in Operation in different Parts 
of the United Kingdom, with the Number and Ages of Persons employed therein.in 
the Year 1839. 



Enclakd. Waled. 

SC0Ti.AKU. 

Ireland. 

I’MTEU KiNCIXIM. 

Mills. 

iiutiiher. utimbtr. 

nutuher. 

number. 

number. 

Milli. lit wiiik..,. 

. IIW 

1h:{ 

AIJ 


392 

.Mills empty. 


I’i 


7 

4 


‘23 


JCiigiui''K 

' Hor»p. 1 itor.* 

Kngfijva 

; Harse- 
J^owor, 

Engine..) {?“'"■ 

.. ' Horse 

Engine.., 


- __t_ 

« 1 







powiT. 

. m 

9.1.14 ■ ' > : 

loo 


92 

IPiH 

9J9 

7,412 

W aur pOWIT.... 

11 k 

i.J9i , > .. 

111 

I.W1 

37 

1,05‘i 

210 

3.078 

PfcKMINH Km< 

Malo« 

Females. Matos. FfniiUs. 

MaU*h. 

FentaU**-. 

Males. 

Fetnalt's. 

MalcX 

Feoiale. 

I'laivru 

iiumhri'. 

immhvr. itiiiiihci. nuiutit r 

iimuhtT. 

imniiM'r. 

number 

number. 

nuniher. 

nuutbet. 

{ titliT 10years... 

J.iO 

HH 

Ti 

lo 


» 

1.V2 

123 

Ill tii II . 

•i»0 

lot 

Ti 

.to 

9 

14 

2.11 

214 

i| „ 1*2 . 

‘2IH 

111 

:v) 

97 

9 

•22 

7S| 

2»K) 

r,' I.i . 

•fiS* 

‘io.1 

•27 

Vt 

12 

41 

2i;7 

•jyj 

11 H . 

.'71 

!i;o 



a.'io 

.59 a 

7,()a-i 

2,7.11* 

11 „ r» „ 

Oil 

1.10.1 

05.1 

t,0l7 

411 

74.1 

1,74a 

•i.xol 

I'l „ 10 „ ... 

4 lit 

1.0't.l 

JHl 

J.OI'I 

209 

0*27 

l,io3 

*2.7 09 

\7n . 

•i)S 

on 

IMO 

JP.'O 

t7!l • 

OIS 

(u3 

2.4S2 

t; ., IH .. . . 

1.19 

9o‘i 

114 

fHl.l 

I5K 

a.ii 

451 

2,9.17 

itf ... 

lit 

!*10 

M7 

1,1*21 

|bl • 

711 

443 

2,‘>I4 

19 .. ‘ill „ . . 

OH 

h09 

bO 

i,ur> 

mu 

:.ii 

270 

2..1.12 

.. ii . 

IM 

07j 

iii-i 

•»4i 

t*7 

.im 

313 

2,132 

'.'I and iipHiudi.. 

. J,0V*f 

I.!"! 

•A II 

•l.b.ll 

‘OsS 


4.974 

0,2.10 

'] 1)1 A I . 

.'*.97" 

n.ioi 

4 r.is 

1.1,1011 

2.rti 

0,2.10 

12.897 

30,594 


iiiMi rnalpM amt 

fi'iu ilfR.. .... 17,1*07 U.oil 


Stvtement of tile Number of Flax Fitetories in Opertition in the different Parts of the 
I'liited Kinmloni, with tlie Nuinlier and Ages of Persons enijiloyed tlierein in JH.'Jo. 


ItrtUl'pll 
Might Ritd 
'1 

Yodr*. 


Kt'ttw'eii 
Twi*ivv aud 

TIltKl'i'll 

\ t’dru. 


jTliiriffn aad 
iMp.hrci'ii 
I > rart. 


Above 
F.iirhteeii 
\ o.*r» 


TiiTAI. 

Nuuibcr ni t’trmma 
euiplo>(*d. 


*•0 (I N 1 I E S, ki ciJ-1 - !- - - - -- 

► .V . I * . • w 1 

J ~ S ‘ I 

k'm S’^ I* i'" 1 Male's, j F«ma1<*a. Total. 

^ SiOi TS ti St'S s * 



No. 

No. 

Nil. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

' No 

No. 

No 

No 

No. 

BN ULAN II. 













i''ii»lK*rlau^... 

... 7 


1 

1 

ft 

4 

80 

1 20 

1!6' 

21 1 

214 

219 

ilerliv. 

... 2 

A 

4 

7 

? 

11 

1(> 

5 

91 

31 

13 

84 

It van..*... 

... 4 






34 

' 17 

< 3 , 

30 

lU 

144 

Ji . 

... 21 

li 

14 

Vti 

40 

01 

*21 hi 

78 

47 D 

171 ; 

694 

7)0 

H'lrhatn,.,.. 

... li 

2 





1:2 

90 

203 

199 < 

402 

coi 

iiiiiii,. 

y 






92 

4 

41 

■> 1 

80 

01 

hent. 

... 1 





29 

1.1 

( 

11 

.ni: 1 

40 

(12 

l.iint aster. 

... U 



201 

20l» 

980 

**II 

490 

7 OH 

1,1 K.1 { 

1.899 


N«i thmiibcrUnd. 

... 



0 

23 

7 

(5H 

9.1 

103 

. *** i 

10*4 

242 

Notttugb.im.. 

... 1 



7 

1 

1 




• 8 ! 

1 

9 

*Khnd.. .. 

... 1 




2 

2 

in 

1 


4 ' 

12 

1ft 

^h>p .... 

1 

24 

to 

4.1 

37 

124 

I7.t 

Its 

149 

311 

375 

Oftt. 

^•iiierseC. 

... 19 

17 

19 

l.t 

9 

42 

t(H 

37 

12 ft. 

KHI 

2 . 1 ft 


" eitiuoreland. 

... 4 

l(i 

14 

U 

7 

94 

79 

31 

7S' 

ll‘» , 

173 

294 

WlltN.. 

I 




2 


14 

2 


2 

22 

24 

1 "'k. Wfst Kidiut* .... 

... 01 

393 

303 

5H‘J 

7.1ft 

l.lit 

2.3)8 

' 1.503 

a,4i'i' 


5 . 77.4 

9.138 

North Riding..... 

... 4 

1.1 

7 

t 

10 


ftl 

21 

3ft 

.18 

100 

161 

TniAi, Fenglaiid. 

... 152 

4S? 

1J4 

1,04K 

1.173 

l.'fiJi 


: *,.'>51 

4,370 1 

«,0I5 

10,178 

iffias 

W«I,.R. 








1 





ftcntland. 

. .'1(11 

Jill 

17.) 

000 

91H 

I,I7'I 

.1,004 

{ I^I.MI 

5,H00 

3 302 

14,017 

13.409 

Irdand.. 

. .. 2ft 

I 

I.S 

l-JS 

:oii 

.190 

i,90M 

1 41)3 

M7I. 

lIKft 

2.<)1»3 

.1 ftHl 

United Kiogdnm 347 ! 

sus 


1.782 

‘i,2o(* 

.7.4..! 

n..'iii4 |4,.Vli 

11,410 

10.305 j 

af.888 

33,2*03 
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ORIENTAL, COMMERCE. 


Returk of the Total Number of Persons employed in Cotton, Woollen, Worated, Flax, 
•and Silk Factories, respcctiTely, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Total 
Number in the United Kingdom; showing the respective Numbers of Males and 
Females; the Number employed under Thirteen Years of Age, the Number between 
Thirteen and Eighteen Years, and the Number above Eighteen Years of Age; also 
specifying the Numbers in each County. 


E N G L I S F a' C T O 5^.1 E S,. 


C O r T O N. 


0 O r N T I E s. 


Under Thirteen 
\eara of Age. 



Males. 

! Females 


number. 

number. 

Chester.. 

' i.oa? 

; 640 

Cornwall... 



Cambcrlaod. 

I 24 

1 se 


.'»n 

j 328 

!< 11 

Flint. 

i 11 

Gloac«*ttcr. 


«• 

Lancaster. 

7,821 

4,025 

Leicester. 

Middlesex. 

Norfolk. 

4 

! - 

Nottingham. 

7 

4 

Stafford. 

Sorrey. 

Warwick. 

41 

44 

York. 1 

1,207 

' il27 

1 

ToTAufor England j 

10,723 

< esu 


Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years 
of Age. 


Above Eighteen 
Years of Age. 


Tot A u 


Malmi. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

! Females. 

Mates and 
Females. 

Dumber. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

n umbel 

number. 

number 

4,616 

5,313 

12,141 

14,090 

17^854 

20,2.52 

38,10.5 

1 

43 

4 

50 

5 

99 

194 

2.11 

442 

622 

957 

877 

1,42.5 

^ 2,302 

1,470 

2,203 

2,760 

4,070 

4.741 

0,801 

11,602 

28 

35 

.W 

88 

97 

134 

231 

201 

3U0 

244 

785 

445 

1,085 

1,5.10 

24.401 

35,18.5 

57,548 

71,903 

89,770 

111,803 

201,57.1 

36 

92 

17H 

275 

218 

367 

585 

118 

87 

1.11 

IGI 

240 

248 

497 

11 

29 

42 

6.1 

53 

82 

135 

1K> 

418 

250 

831 

393 

1.241 

i.o:ui 

108 

395 

40» 

750 

614 

1,180 

1,H03 

44 


.17 

.1 

81 

3 

84 

11 

*41 

19 

28 

32 

69 

lot 

2,340 

3.101 

4,344 

4,820 

7,891 

8,K|H 

16,739 

.13,814 

47.944 

78.783 


123.320 

15.1.708 

277,028 




English Factories— (continued). 








w o 

R S T 

K 11. 




CO C NTI KS. 

Under Thirteen 

M ears of Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years 
ot Age. 

Above Eighteen 

Y ears of Age. 


Total. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 Fenisltnif 

Males and 
; Females. 


number. 

numlier. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Dumb«>r. 

I imniber. 

Devon. 



10 

3S 

It 

52 

,4 

86 

$ no 

Durham. 

45 

ss 

58 

148 

79 

280 

IH-1 

456 

1 638 

Lancaster. 

23 

24 

40 

• 64 

98 

91 

161 

179 

i 340 

Leicester... 

2 

4 

247 

291 

487 

759 

736 

1,054 

1 1.790 




ifi 




24 

206 


27 

1,345 

Norfolk... 

17 , 

‘is 

K3 

202 

ion 

831 

1.139 

Northampton. 

4 

10 

7 

19 

34 

18 

45 

47 

92 

Nottingham. 



3 

33 

15 

14 

18 

47 

65 

Stafford. 




2 

16 

10 

16 

18 

34 

Surrey.. . 


7 

a 

16 

8 

22 

II 

45 

m ' 

York. 

3362 

3794 

31*8.5 

9A68 

6362 

194128 

13,709 

33,590 

47,299 

ToTAt. for England. 

3453 

3884 

4452 

10,767 ! 

2228 

22,013 

i\ia3 

i 36,664 

1 61,797 
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Enqusu Pactobies—( coMfiwMerf). 






w o 

O L L 

E N. 




c:u UNTIES. 

Under Thirteen 
Years of Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen \ ear. 
of Age. 

* Above Eighteen 

1 Years of Age. 

Total. 



Males. 

•s 

Females. 

ilalea. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Males and 
Females. 


number. 

number. 

umber, 

'lumber. 

^ number. 

i number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

Itrecon. 



25 

10 

37 

, 9 

62 

19 

81 

J,Vtrdi|i»n.... 

0(«iriiisTtbRn. 

* 5 

5 

4 

.. 

13 

3H 

3 

i 25 

7 

31 

1 K 

12 

2.5 

74 

16 

37 

41 

111 

Chester. 

d4 

3 

lU 

M 

i 43 

4 

75 

33 

108 

Cumherlsud. 

*23 

10 

’ .^I 

C3 

. Ill 

42 

185 

121 

300 

Oetihttrh 

18 


33 

29 

1 100 

1 44 

231 

74. 

303 

IVrby 

3 

1 

2 

1 

! 19 

! 3 

*B 

3 

31 

Ih'von. 

21 

30 

95 

398 

1 *37 

697 

348 

1,134 

1,48* 

llorflot,.... 



20 

16 

{ 23 

30 

43 

46 

89 

KioifX. 



2 

1 

i 1 

] 

3 

2 

5 

Glsmorgao 

i, 

8 

30 

00 

1 71 

.IH 

107 

112 

210 

tTioucester 

1* 

12 

8H0 

K20 

• 1.38.1 

l,9K.l 

2.491 

2,817 

3308 

Ilfints. 



2 

1 

< 2 


4 

1 

it 





7 

4 


0 

7 

1 13 


•707 

1 


931 

1078 

1 *,S43 

1,^3 
! 60 

4,601 

3.370 

7.971 

I'icrcty.i 


27 

40 

. «» 

107 

1 196 

Lmrolii.••••..! 



7 

» 

! 4 

. 3 

II 

6 

1 17 

Menoiicth. 

2 

3 

30 

17 

43 

! 28 

. 7* 

30 

123 

M iddieHex...... 

* 


34 


i 106 

1 ta 

202 

28 

' 230 

Monmouth. 

3 

1 

13 

38 

47 

' 19 

Sd 

48 

111 

Montgomery 

32 

IS 

238 

123 

232 

j H3 

322 

221 

743 

Norfolk. 

10 

3 

7 

10 

29 

10 

46 

29 

75 

Nortbuniberland . 

2 


1 

1 

7 

; 7 

10 

8 

18 

t ixford. ... 

2 

3 

78 

72 

104 

i 68 

184 

143 

SS7 

Kmliinr.. 



1 


2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Salop.. 

14 


30 

ih 

137 

63 

207 

82 

289 

Sum- 

20 


383 

322 

713 

yn 

1,122 

1.058 

1 2,180 




40 

2 

8.*! 

H 

125 

lU 

133 

UeMtmoreland..... 



53 

130 

120 

80 

224 

202 

480 

Witt.. 



679 

448 

1.2.'>3 

877 

1.939 

1,376 

3.265 

Worcester. 



41 

144 

214 

274 

255 

418 

073 

\ nrk. 



0.750 

3.140 

14.629 

0.540 

24.tK)7 

14.130 

38.737 

Toi A 1 . for KiiKlsnd. j 

4‘iftO 

3iKiK 

10.021 

K2.M 

23,l.i:i 

13,401 





* Some worsted mills sre iocludisd under tins head, tbe returns from which do ui»t distioguisb bvtweeu woollen 
aud worsted. 


K.NGL.I8TI Factohies— {continued). 


( 0 IJ N I* 1 E S. 





tt L A X. 

A 




Under Thirteen 
Year, ot Age. 

Uctween Thirteen 
and Eighteen Years 
«f A,;e. 

Above Kishteen 
\e«irs of A^c. 

Tot. l. 

Male.. 

Eenialea. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Female.. 

Male.. 

Female.. 

Males and 
Females. 


number. 

number. 

number. 

numbt>r. 

number. 




number. 

Cumbi-rtand. 

30 

23 

.'>6 

IIJ 

131 



443 

688 

I>orby... 

9 

17 

9 

20 

4 

36 


88 

no 

Ilevoo... 

,, 


2 

3 

11 

33 


38 

51 

Uoreet. 



48 

III 

88 

342 


453 

389 

dllirham. 

10 

7 

II 

32 . 

43 

122 


161 

223 

tdoiicester. 



7 

37 

4 

47 


84 

93 

Haul.. 



3 

47 

T 

37 


84 

94 

Keut.. .. 



34 

30 

28 

28 

82 

3H 

140 

■dneaihir. 

n 

55 

319. 


?.51 

1179 

745 

1,79« 

2AM 

Middleaflz.an. 



30 

Hum 

H7 

6.1 

11.3 

77 


Nurihamlictland.. 



60 


78 

162 

138 

237 


KHod. 

53 

M 

!» 

■ifl 

200 


332 

389 

Ed 

Snmenet. 

1 


3H 

137 

39 

237 

118 



^^Jlurrev .. 

2 


» 33 

21 

.54 

17 

89 


1*7 

'Weatmaivland. 

26 

2.5 

433 

73 

126 

214 

187 


501 

Wilto. 



9 


10 


19 


19 

Vork. 

026 

579 

1502 

3056 

2.S38 

4491 

4716 


irw* 

InrAi.for England. 

N3li 

753 

238.5 « 

4.M7 

.1837 

75'# 

7658 

12.782 

19,840 
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OKIENTAL COMMERCE. 


Erolish FACTOBtES— (emtimied). 

BILK. 


COUNTIES. 


I'nder Tbtrtc«n 
Year» of 


Between Tblrteeu 
eoil Eighteen Vears 
of Age. 


Above Eighteen 
Ycare of Age. 


T o T A V. 



Mules. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femolesi 

Mules. 

Females. 

Male.. 


number 

number. 

number. 

\iuml*cr. 

* number. 

timber. 

number. 

Bucks. 

.39 

30 

29 

34 

4 

M. 

Tt 

Uhetter. 

1175 

lOHO 

1433 

2320 

2793 

• 4.4U8 

n,7(Jv 

l>erby.. 

2.V5 

575 

604 

KlH, 

737 

1,9K9 

l.49ft 

Devon. 

24 

31 

21 

102 

25 

lOft 

W' 

Dorset. 

20 

102 

12 

13ft 

117 • 

139 

65 

Essex./.. 

07 

100 

99 

:>03 

253 

1,119 

409 

Gloucester. 

9 

10ft 

lU 

202 

H 

150 

33 

Hants. 

9 

42 

5 

99 

1-J 

96 

2ft 

Hertford. 

13ft 

llK 

l.M 

137 

ISO 

107 

190 

Kent. 

., 

2 


13 

:i 

ftO 

5 

Lancaster. 

329 

671 

640 

2070 

KIOll 

3,015 

2,5: 

Middlesex. 

S 

2 

:iH 

32 

77 

• 142 

IlH 

Ntrfolk.. 

3 

73 

28 

•139 

150 

1.155 

IHl « 

Nottingham . 

94 

l.'iO 

6ft 

210 

&ft 

214 

316 

Oxford'. 

7 

0 

.. 

10 

2 

19 


Somerset. 

119 

252 

ftl 

.’•Oft 

76 

G31 

2.V. 

Stafford. 

78 

239 

1157 

413 

357 

5'.9 


Suffolk. 

f>?> 

107 

42 

2»ft 

11 

IK5 

IOh 

Warwick.. 

33 

.52 

118 

ISO 

310 

1.29 

401 

W ills. 

4ft 

117 

22 

IrtC 

82 

213 


Worcester. 


117 

ft 

I2H 

7 

Ifts 

87 

York. 

50 

107 

d;2 

293 

497 

H.Vi 1 

709 

TOTA 1 . for England.' 


,*•»" 1 

;m)3 


721>> 


■ u.,.. 


Tot.\i.s in all Factoric.s iu Eiiffland. 


Eenialte. 


(Maica and 
I FeiiialeH. 


uumiMT. 

niiuilier. 

132 

204 

9,168 

14,169 

3,648 

5,1^44 

329 

399 

377 

4 Vi 

l.HIH 

*.227 

4ft4 

497 

237 

203 

>22 

912 

80 

8,307 

l.-ft 

394 


1,838 

M3 

829 

35 

44 

1„302 

, 1.048 „ 

1.2(H» 

l,K.52 

49M I 

(,0ft 

r<l» 1 

i.:ioi 

(•Oft 

5(N> 

,./ • 1 

1.4<, 

‘.'9.918 , 

4.1.690 


I L'nd 4 r Thirteen Between 1 lufti <*n Above Eightrcti 

I YearMofAge. a»J EiKhteen U'ars. >eu'-ef\Ke. 

C O L N T I E S.l 

Kemaiee. Males. ^ Peuialea, Males, j Females. Males, j Females. 



number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

■ tiuinber. 

numlK^r. 

• miiDb 

Br«*fi»n..... 



25 

' 10 

37 

9 

. 62 

Bucks. 



29 

31 

i 

ifii 

72 

Cardigan... 



13 

5 

1 7 

K 

2.5 

t’urmartben. 



38 

_. 

31 

12 

74 

Obester.. •> 

. 1 

2,334 

1 6.ncs 

7,857 

; 14,979 

' 18,502 

23,030 

C'jmwull. 



1 

43 

4 

50 

5 

CuraberUiid. 

. J B3 

. (»5 

338 

618 

} 8H4 

! 1.308 

1,305 

Denbigh.. 

J IK 

' 1 

f>3 

'• 29 

1 ir.0 


231 

Derby. 

7W 

1 ,11ft 

! 1.99'. 

3,3ftS 

1 3,520 

! ft.ll 8 

6,285 

Devon. 

.. i 45 

71 

128 

r>3H 

2 H2 

1 978 

45.5 

Dorset. 

..1 2ft 

1112 

1 mo 

24>3 

138 

, 511 

241 

4 Durham. 

55 

35 

1 09 

180 

122 

402 

24« 

Kmci. 

.J fi7 

IfMI 

1 91 

504 

254 

1 1,150 

412 

Flint. 

..i 11 

11 

1 38 

3.9 

5H 

' 88 

5»7 

Olatnorgan. 



• 30 

(ift 

71 

1 38 

107 

C.loiieester. 

37 

118 

1,104 

1.3.%9 

1.839 

j 2.973 

2 .t»H0 

Hants. 

..j !' 

42 

• 10 

» 147 

21 

1 133 

*!! 

Hereford. 



« 2 

7 

4 

' .« 


Hertford. 

iM 

m 

154 

i;i7 

ISO 

1 ifi? 

4Ml 

Kent. 

-1 

2 

54 

43 

J3 

88 

97 

f4aDca»t«;r. 

s,9-vi 

fi.025 

20,351 

38,9.59 

62.552 

; 77,953 

97,855 

Leicester.. 

.. 7 

5 

310 

129 

726 

1 1,094 

l,(i43 

Lincoln. 

I 

.. 

7 

3 

.} 

1 3 

•1 

Merioneth. 

! a 

% 

.1(1 

17 

13 

2 H 

75 

Middlesex.... 

... 6 

2 

235 

134 

405 

39(* 

70fi 

Monnio h... 

.! 3 

1 

, 13 

as 

47 

19 

03 

Montgomery.' 

82 

1.1 

238 

125 

252 

83 

.522 

Norfolk... 

.* 30 

92 

129 

760 

*327 

a/iM 

4 86 

Northitpipton.... 

•i '* 

10 

1 ? 

IP 

34 

IH 

4.5 

Noitbuniberiaud. 

2 


ftl 

15G 

85 

109 

148 

Nottingham.. ... 

. 1 101 

154 

2 <..-. 

670 

321 

1,079 

027 

Dvforrt. 

9 

9 

• 7>i 

H2 

106 

• 97 

193 

Radnor.f. 




•• 

a 

• 

3 

Kalop. 

.i ft7 , 

55 

155 

IIT 

337 

299 

.559 

Somerset.•*. 

■1 ■•<* 1 

Sftft 

i 502 

• 965 

848 

.,593 

1,49G 

Stafford. 

"9 

303 • 

1 325 

839 

77» 

1.325 

1,222 

BulTolk. 

.1 55 

|07 

4» 

206 

J1 

185 

108 

Surrey . 

•1 * ! 

7 

129 1 

39 

’ 184 

Ml 

30G 

Warwick. 

> 33 1 

A2 

HI 1 

200 

5*9 

657 

493 

•Westmoreland... 

■' 17 I 

77 

1 88 , 

205 

240 

291 

111 

Wills....-. 

. • 53 . 

118 

. 7l(f 

«i:m • 


I.UfiO 

2,018 

WnrccKtcr..*,... 


117 

17 

■m 

331 

HI 

412 

1 oik.... 

•4 

.. Nlftf 


11,195 

21 .Mil ; 

2h.370 


M.ft32 


number. 

lu 

132 
iC 

.t7 ■ 
jr.i 
74 
1,.%K7 

K7rt 
fil7 ♦; 

■ 

134 ' 
112 

4.400 • 
322 
7 ; 
422 

133 I 
122,M7 I 

1.62H ' 
ft I 
3ft I 
332 ' 
48 ! 
221 
2 ,‘>«r 

<7 I 

203 • 
1.1)U3 I 

m ! 

471 

2,K24 

2,4(i7 

4ftH 

m 

009 

3?fl 

1.812 

8.31 

03.433 


Males and 
Females. 

number. 

81 

201 

41 

111 • 

101 

3.2'Hl 

.lO.i 

Ifi.Hs? 

2.012 

1.120 

Hl>3 

8,232 

231 

819 

7,430 

:{i>2 

13 

9)3 

220 

* 20,793 

3,571 

ir 

t2d 

1.238 

111 

743 

S,3«l3 

03 

413 

S..W0 

871 

4 

1,030 

4,330 

(iOTi 

403 

1.403 

987 

3.800 

1,373 

117,08* 

AH'. ay41 
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SCOTCH FACTORIES. 

COTTON. 


COUNTIES. 

tinder Thirteen 
Years of Age, 

Hetween Thirteen 
and {Eighteen Years 
of Age. 

j Above Kigblccii 
j Yean of Age. 


Total. 



Males. 

1 Pomales. 

Males. { 

Female*. 

' Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 


Males and 
Feinab's 



numbiiiJ 

number, i 

n imber. -j 

1 numlM’r. 

1 number. 


nutnl>er 

number 

AiierUeon.. 

31 

37 

nr. 1 

6h0 

301 

l.Olf* 

40H 

1,706 

2.11.1 

A>i. 

iS 

• 60 . 

201 1 

320 

02 

an 

34H 

1 60fi 

1.041 

’iSuU*.. 

h 


105 

145 


200 

230 

43.5 

655 

l>iiiulmrtoii . 

7 

11.1 

157 

140 

344 

270 

! SOS 

778 

Kiikt mlbripht.... 

3 

3 

24 1 

•11 

a.*. 

1 80 

61 

! 'H 

185 

.. 

T7 

or. 

13W ! 

41f<(l 

3701 

10,600 

5143 

l5.5HtT 

80.730 

i .tllltbKiIW. 

10 

6 

1 1* ! 

2H 

3H 

31 

56 

' .w 

lU 

I'CclilCN. 

IViih. 


, *'**■* 

107 , 

3*11 

IR5 

1 57.5 

437 

1 OKI 

i,:i57 

illthflCW. 

114 

> HO 

HlK'i ! 


116.1 

3.:i7l 

2I(i2 

6,44<; 

7,60S 

^ttihriK. 

1 

18 , 

42 

IM 

XO 

1 375 

1 i-'« 

SU7 1 

533 

Totai . 












Scotch Fac Tories — {contiiiurd). 








W 0 

R S T 

i; D 




\ 

(’ O INTI KS. 

Vndt'r 1'liirteci) | 
Years of \i*r 

i 

Jletwoen Tlurtern | 
HUii Kighteen Years | 
of \go 

Above Eighteen 
\ cars of Age 


T 0 T 1 L. 



Males 

! Ki'uiaU'H. j 


Fi'luales. 1 

Males. 

‘ Females { 

I Males. 

Females 

Males and 
: Eeinaies. 

..' 

tiuiubi’i^. 

number i 

number. 

tiumbi‘r. 1 

number. 

. number. 

number. 

iiumber. 

. number. 


1 

a 

1 

1 




liciilrew.' 


“ 1 

4 

4*» 1 

.57 

; 2M 

Ail 

' 77 : 

138 

I'm Ml for .Scntlanil 


.. ! 

t 

.v> 1 

5** 

■ '20 ! 

' 02 HI 

)43 


Scotch Factories—( contimnd). 

W o o L I. B N. 


' 0 r N T 1 E aS. 

Under Tliirtcen 
Years ul Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Kigbteeu Years' 
of Age. 

Almve Eighteen 
Y'ears of Age. 


Total. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Moles. 

1 Females 

Males am 
Females 


numbtir. 

10 

number 

16 

number. 

146 

Mi 

number 

336 

m u t 
13 

21*4 

42 

33 

10 

mimlier. 

301 

number 

601 

142 

numlH^r. 

4(i6 

101 

20 

1333 

61 
' 42 

34 

number. 

853 

33.5 

37 

7^6 

number. 

1310 

Avr. 

n 

i 





I’UckinanuBii. 


*2 

247 

23 

UfW 

38 

27 

30 

1 523 

! 

3010 

148 

78 

.50 


7 

4 

36 

* 16 

Kirin... 




■ « 

j-'ii... 





Tiirfar.. 



1 

15 



[ 14 

6 

30 


0 

59 





84 

: 30 

Hincardiiie. 




bioross.. 




6 ‘ 



U 

10 

909 

i 

1 881 

20 

alH 

Kirkcudbright. 

bsnark.. 

I 

12 

.. 

1? 

7 • 

230 

K 

211 

11 

667 

‘ 8 
i 3:>4 

IV<-ble.,...V.. 

Kerth.■ ■ 

3 


1.1 

16 ; 

22 

1 3 

37 

123 

33 

1 is 

56 

IHl 

45 

c Ueitfraw.. 



6 

13 1 
31H i 
123 V 
333 

17 

438 

575 

614 

10 

1 »u 

1 249 

; 803 

1 »» 

1 IIiS 

«83 

Ilnxburph. 



sriurt 




7U0 

781 

8? 


Mfiilma. 

1 




Wirion. 






* * 


^ 0 





Scotland 

80 

08 

1313 

17M 1 

4023 

1 2410 

it41S 

1 4222 

9«37 







































864 


OKIBNTAL COMMERCE. 


Scotch Factokies— 


M 


COUNTIES. 





P L A 

K. 




rndcr Thirteen 
Year* of Age. 

Between Thirteen 
and Eighteen Yearn 
of Age. 

A bora EiirhtMa 
Vein or Age. 


T 0 T A l. 


MaW«. 

1 Kemaltm. 

Male*. 

Fetnaleiitf 

MoIm. 

Femolw. 

Malea. 

f 

Femakw. 

Malm and 
Frnialea 



number. 

number. 

^timber. 

number. 

^mber. 

number. 

ountber. 

number 

Aberdeen. 

11 

47 

394 

M32 

672 

1.79*. 

IMl 

S,07) 

3.752 

Ayr. 

4 

14 

40 

83 

133 

27N 

liMt 

375 

50:i 

Edinburcli. 

12 

15 

37 

77 * 

74 

no 

IS3 

*11 

3tl, 

Fife. 

1 

13 


000 

522 

1.751 

71V 

S.4.').3 

■3.11.1 

Furf.ir. 1 

72 

IW 

IWW 

ID.'iH 

1022 

O.nOH 

*763 

K,I03 

Jn,92»i 

KincHrdine. j 



3 

n 

Ifl 

52 

IS 

{;3 

*'• 

buuark.' 



129 

311 

IS7 

3?2 

sn7 

«»<; 

9t:i 

erth.f 

i 

7 

y-r 

ISO 

I (.7 

iklO 

*60 

7H7 

1.047 

k«nfn‘W. 

H 

4 

3(1 

ill 

73 

3?9 

101 

42« 

»,2‘, 

OT4I, ft»r Scotland.i 

m 

li’Hi 1 

1'(T.1 

42\3 

34 a 

11.334 

5547 

H.70.3 

21,3.01 


Scotch Factories— (cnntinitid). 


1 

1 


S 1 1. 

K. 




COUNTIES.! 

Between Thirteeu 
and Kighteen Yearn 

••1 ,\g** 

A\bo»i‘ Kicbteen 

k ear^ of Age 


Total. 

1 Malea. 

FemaJea. 

Matea. Females. 

Male*. 

Femalea. 

MaUu. 

FemaleA 

iMaiea and 
Fenialer 

‘ numb* r 

Veatiai k.' 1 '■ 

Itcnfrew ..... 2 

number. 

ll 

number number 

47 2*.5 

Iff i b5 

bumOer 

04 

40 

number, 

; 271 

{ 13<. 

number. 

151 

«i7 

nunilter 

.509 

217 

number 

1 

Totai f(*r Scotland.! 17 


f.l i 3.10 

141 

1 4'(7 

*21 

7*J« 

1 m: 


ScoTi-AXD.—All four Factorii's. 


TOTAL op 


cor NT I BS. 


uf Affl. 


OI 4s<*. 


ii0inlw>r. 

hH 

ro 


Aber 4 ««Q. 

Ayr. 

Berwick. 

Bute. 

Ciftekmannon. 
Diimbarti>n.... 

DtimMtw. 

Bdioborgb.... 

R*rio. 

Fife. 

Forftr. 

inrcrner*. 

Ktncardline. * 

Kinro'^fi.. 

K irkciiniiMrighf....«{ .1 

Untrli,.I |(^ 

lanlithgnw. 10 

.i V 

...I 71 . 

Renfrew.. I2i 

Rnxtmrgh... t. 

Selkirk. . ' 22 

Sfiirliiig. », 

WlgtOB.. 

Ti/i. air. 


uumlM-r. 


119 

1 

• I 
Ift 


numlirr 

303 

7 

m 


;! J 

7 

113 

./ 19 i 

2 

*3 

in 

45 



4 

i 1 

. 1 ' 72 ' 

1.1 

193 

7 10 ; 

1070 


tr, 

a 

ft 

3} 

I76i. 

13 

941 

13ij 

193 


number. 

1,74M 

69? 

1.3 

145 

‘iM 

15? 

43 

10 

10 

A91 

1,900 

II I 

49 

5.781 

hi 

AH* 

.3 Ki 
tlH 
193 
340 
3 


15,050 


I 


ALL 

P A C T () R I E S. 


« 

1 Above Kighteeo 
\ evra of Age. 


T 0 T A 1 


. Male*. 

; Females, 

Males. 

; Females. 
4 

,1 PflOAl,,. 

number. 

number. 

1 number. 

. nmnbe*. 

ouwIm*’ 

I.ri7 

1 3 , 3*11 

IdIbS 

I 5.229 

i r,iH4 

354 

1 7SI I 

7*7 

l.<(M 

1.133 

13 

! 11 

1 20 

27 

47 

115 

2!<0 

1 220 

435 

655 

946 

1 JM 

1 1,233 

7HA 

2.01’* 

116 

! 344 

*70 

.VM 

776 

3H 

1 43 

61 

37 

141* 

lot 

1 lOT 

lf4 

*47 

412 

30 

! ^ 

34 

10 

51 ) 

530 

1 l,7« 

724 

3.406 

*.190 

1.627 

1 6.010 

»,7d9 

H.I00 


24 

14 

39 

*0 1 


1) 


17 

03 1 

HO 

H 6 

1 4 

11 

' 9 

90 

46 

1 HH 

40 

143 ; 

*23 

4,647 , 

1 IMT/ 

6,513 

I7AT» 

MS** 

j. , 

; 24 

61 

M 

119 

*- 

! a 

,r ! 

19 

55 

445 

I,*;' 

MtO 

l,7R0 

jA'Jfl 

1,.M0 

3,694 • 

2,414 1 

«,IM 

Mil 

438 

234 

542 

453 

1,035 

575 

249 ‘ 

700 i 

as* 

1.17!' 

094 1 

53H 1 

907 i 

90S 

IA<" 

» 20 

3 ' 

»7 j 

0 



211.400 . 40,777 ' 








































rULTlVATrON AND SUf'l'LV <)K HAW MATERIALS. 


8(55 


I R I S if F A C T O R I E S. 





c. o 

T r 

<i K. 




( () U N T 1 K S. 

Vtider TItirteen 
Veur* «»f Age. 

Between 'riiirfeen 
and Kigbteen ^ earit 
of A|re. 

AIkivc 

Yedrs 

r.ii!lite«‘n 
*»f Age. 





1 

[ Ft’maleH. 

Male*. ; t''rtualee. 

Male*. 

; Ki'ioalcii. 

{ Mrtb‘» 


M ib’ti and 
F* luali'A 


uttinber. 

! t^uinber. 

! number. . uuijiIht. 1 

1 13.1 Tin } 

iHimlter. 

17C 

1 ituminr. 

( uiiM>ber 
! .3!1 

1 nuuibci 
707 


. 1 

,, 

' ' 1* 


n ti'Wit. 

• * 


• .I'l ^ T» I 

, 1.10 151 i 

• il Cl : 

, TO rt" ' 

:w T7 J 

ICO 

00 

23 

31 

‘ i!®:! 1 

! 'ii i 

m 1 

4H0 

.303 

» 7‘“l 






f/Ollltl.. 


1 

ri 

'i 

: ici 


Mt’Atb .... ...••• 

. 

(^ii4>rn'N ('odtity* 
’Iipfwrary ...... 

. 


W atfiltird . 



1 il'O 

2 *»l 

.t.') i 

Vi'. 

114 



V « xi«»rd. 

• 2 

r, 

j 1'^ 


2 «> 

3*1 

41 



U Ilk low . . 



y*. 

!-» 

51 

IlS 




1 t.rt 1 * ('ottoii for 

IrcliitK] 

4 

1 i 

i 

1 .102 

773 

! 

' 051 

I.H40 . 

l.i'.n 

2.C3.3 


lotAi Cotton tor 



I 


1 




SrotiaiiO .... 

3T0 

•Or. 

1 3.''4r. 


1 5.7*sJ 

Kt.XfiH 

*.t.22l 

2'»,8ri5 

3.1.1 III 

Toiaj flit Kttglaiid. 

1*1.73 t 

' t.Ml 

■ a {.Nil 

17.011 

i 

7>.**5»* i 

12,V320 

153,7«H 

277 02'' 

t^Kk SI' '1 Ot kl .. . ’ 

11 )iHi 

1 ri”i 

3T.I'i2 

r.;,37s 

1 H*. 533 

11 r.**? ’ 

i;i4.i>ui 

|s*i.T3C 

310,327 


« 

liiiMi F\r-rouii-.s- 

-{po/itimud )■ 





■ 



w 

o n -s 

T i: 1) 




( (> V S 1 »■; S 

Fi'ilfr Tlnrloi'fi 
^ f.ir^ i‘f Age 

llt*t w «•»•» Tli»r 
in.l I't^liteeti Yeari* 
«'l Age. 

I Atio\c r.ifiiTeen * 

: Yoar?* ol Ige. 

f 

T o 1 i 1 .. 







1 

' 1 

aa • 

r" 



Mai. H 


M.il.v 

FciualeB. 

' .Mulfs. 

Female**. 

MaliH. 


. .....a.. . 

Ullhllli . 

iini»0t*i 

UllilllH't. 

iMliiiber 

liiiinber. 

; nnnibt'r. 

‘ iitimlier. 

iiumber. , 

number. 

Qiimbor. 



•-•1 

3*1 

40 

i til ' 


too 

ict 

^Wori li • 1 *nuo'> .... 




7 

40 

30 1 

10 ! 

37 

•• 

1 >'MJ \\ uidi.ul (ftr 
i rfjjimi ., ... 



21 

10 

80 

• M 

1*11 '■ 

137 

23S 

^r i! \\ f'lr 

Siotl. iiO. 



4 

52 

58 

1 2!l' ■ 

ca ’ 

81 1 

143 

lout W >»r«ted for 










ICnalaucl . ' 

.3.4->.3 

3.HHf 

1.452 

10.7C7 

T.Tin 

2i:.Ol3 , 

1' 1.1.3 j 

.IC.i'idl j 

.M.7P7 

fiHANftTmAI..' 

3.4:i3 

3,s«l 

■1.4:7 

io.Kf,r> 

7..'IEC 

' ?2.1.t3 . 

1 .'»,2*ai 

.3C.*'H2 1 

.12.17(1 ^ 


Irish Factouiks—( rotitiinutl). 


\\ o n I. L ic N. 


c 01’ N TIES I LndrrThirtoe.. 

I 1 euTH of Aj5«*. 


, HefiM'cn 1 tnrtecn 
I » m \ li ^ ear» 

of A^o. 


Alton' KiKhtet'ii 
Yearn of Age 


<^o»k 

Dublin. 

K.«ldare. 

Kilkenny.. 

Queen’* (loonty. 

* ‘Ppemry. 

Waterford. 


Totai. Wonltan for 

Irelntul.' 

IwAi. Woollou for 

HcoUand. 

T(^a I, Woollen for 

E^ngland 

Total.. 

void. IV. 


Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Males 

1 Fk'malos. 

M^les. 

runiaivF 

Females. 

number. 

' nuinlior. 

namber 

1 uuiubi>r 

uober 

! sumbt'r 

numtter. 

number 

1 number. 

.. 

1 

•/I 

4*‘ 


0.3 

00 

112 

] 181 

2 

■'i 

41 

1 35 

10! 

1 132 

234 

IbH 

! 402 




It 

13 


13 

10 

i 0 32 




2 


IM 

0.1 

110 

211 


•• ^ 

.3 

30 

31 

«i 41 

34 

71 

i 10.1 


.. 

c 

’ 2 

7 

1 

13 

^3 

1 10 




15 

70 

45 

75 

OT 

1 1.31 


— 

■ * - 





-- 

‘j 

2 

1 


H4 

4.12 

404 

{ • 

.133 

MO 

j 1.082 

80 


1.312 

I,7S4 

4.02,1 

i 2.410 

5.415 

4.222 

o,r».37 

420(1 

;i0M* 

10.02! 

j 0,333 

23,135 

13,401 

37.905 ^ 

24.722 

02.087 ' 

42HH 

3127 

12.01.1 

1 Ifl.I.M 

27.010 

10.21 

43,013 

# 20.40.1 

73,400 






















866 ORIENTAI. COMMERCE. 

Ieish Factoeies— {continued). 

FLAX. 


COUNTIES 

Under Thirteen 
\ ears uf Age. 

netwevii Thirteen 
and Kigbteeii \eat> 
ul Age. 

Above Eighteen 
^ ears ot Age. 





Malea. 

Fcmalva. 

Main 

Females, 

M.iks. 

Females 

Mai,.. 

Feniaics. 

51 ales and 
Females. 


number. 


number. 

utimber. 

nunil>er. 


,Diiml>er. 

DumtM'r. 

number. 

Antrim.. 


27 

13!1U 

2,101 

I,.WC 

f,i4;i 

2,97.^ < 

0.271 

0,240 

Armagh. 



.Ml 

155 

• 105 

25H 

lOI 

413 

K7 

Donegal 



20 

.'iH 

28 

02 

54 , 

m 

174 

Diiwn. 



.•^30 

852 

827 

1.234 

1,363 

2,085 

3,449 

Dublin.I 


,, 

49 

82 

51 


lOO 

197 

297 

Kildare. 



7S 

112 

60 


141 

202 

406 

Londonderry. 



12 

10.1 

<1.1 


105 

279 

3K4 

Louth. 



14; 

222 

\U1 

4< 


«»-*2 

920 

M.ath. 



14 

54 



45 

128 

173 

Moiiaitlijn ... 



2H 

107 




260 

3.1H 

r>roue. 



95 

38U 


V 460 

2<i', 


1,121 

I'oTAf. for Ireland.. 


27 

215*4 

4,2.1.i 

.1.I2S 

7,2.11 

.5,50 *1 

11.103 

I7.0HH 

To f A1. lot Scotland. 

KMl 

i{)6 

1973 

4,2.'i3 

3.405 

11,2.11 

5.%17 

1.5.7S1 

21.330 

To t A L for Eogland. 

R36 

752 

2:is5 

4,517 

3,837 

7.r,i.i 

7,0,iH 

12.782 

II4HIO 

SlUND ToTAI. 

9.'»l 




10,430 

25.978 

18,291 

40.0.58 

.58.258 


IttKLAM).—All Four Factories. 


■r O 1 A L OF ALL FAC T () II I E S 


COUNTIES. i 


ol A;'e 


Males 

’ l‘cmalrs. 

Males 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

j Males and 
beindies 

1 number. 

number. 

number 

niiiiilicr. 

number. 

number 

number. 

niiinber. 

niiinlier 

Antrim.9 

1 27 

1.525 

' 2,320 

1,752 

157 

4.622 

3.'*86 

6,978 

10,264 

Armagh.. 



iso 

339 

248 

521 

7'4 

Cork .... 


24 

. 49 

45 , 

t;.i 

69 

119 

IKI 

Donet^ai. 



, 5** 

28 

62 

54 

120 


Down ..1 


6hG 

1,003 

ttor, 

l.rilili 

1.082 

2.dM{ 

76H 

I 4.218 

tliihlin... 2 

' 1 

u:. 

' 2i0 

312 ' 

.547 

479 

1,'/I7 



9H 

161 

102 ‘ 
95 


200 

341 

1 541 

Kiikei/ny..{ 


2 

114 

iin 

211 

k.-mdoitderry.. 


42 

ma 

63 

176 

105 

270 

384 

Louth.1 


174 

249 

191 

471 

365 

T20 

J,0H.5 

Meath.. 


u 

54 

31 . 

74 

45 

12H 

173 

Monaghan.| 



107 

50 , 

1.‘.3 

7h 

260 

338 

Queen's County....' 


4 

. 

80 

90 

HI 

130 

223 

Iippcrary.( 

.. 

»> 

9 

7 

I 

la 

3 

16 

r.rom*. 1 


95 

38'J 

174 , 

460 

2<i!t 

8.^.5 

1.124 

Waterford.{ 


105 

2l9 

424 

5.50 

58it 

7t*9 

l,Jfi8 

Wexfcril.1 9 

6 

13 

12 

26 ■ 

36 

41 

54 

95 

VVwUow.i 


20 

12 

51 . 

I 

<>8 

77 

80 

IJT 

TiiTal Cor Ire-1 
land. 

Total for Scot-! 




4.(iI4 

9,475 

7,779 

IM19 

99,591 


779 

6,39H 



30,!l4H 

20.406 

46,777 

07,243 

Toiai. fi*r Eng-! 



Uud.{ 9!!,109 

19,295 

54,h#6 

80,791 

120,201 j 

1S7,7l« 

197,948 

9S7,794 

485,049 

Ghakd Totai... i 22,7fi9 

20.113 

6i.426 

101,039 

138.298 

108,231 

225,493 > 

310,383 

044,876 


NmK.~A coitsideraUle number of furtorVi bcinc; at prrsrat uuoL'ciipidll, oi unly lartially at work, iu conro* 
uiicitce of tb« dcpr««ied aUtc of trade, Uie total numlter of those uow employed iti tbu iactoriea of the United 
KiDKdom i* of out|r8o not so groat aa in ordinary timoa of prosperouN trade. . 

Jlie number of factories from which returns to the application for the Dumt^re employed hate not been receim, 
• not considerable 

Fartary OJinf, A/n’It l«. IW,". * 


























rl'iniVATlON AND SUPI'LY OF RAW MATERIALS. 867 

t 


Totai. 8 of oil Factories iu Eng'land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

SILK. 


•I O T A 1, S. 1 

I’lider Tbirfet*n 
Year* of Ap«. 

1 Thirteen 

and I'ifrliteGD Years 
ol A|»p. 

Above Eighteen 

Y earo of Age. 


Total. 



Ki'mnlel 
_•_ 

MaltM. 

1 

1 1 eiaales. 

1_ 

Male 

Pemalea. 

Males. 

Feoialea. 

Males and 
Females. 

1 III for Kcotlatitl. 
’('uiAtfur Kugluiitl. 

iiutnhcr i)uml>i'r. 

IIIIIK*. 

17 59 

2911 , 4777 

iiunihut 1 
uoue. I 
• 03 

3(ioa I 

Litiioiber. 
r none 

330 

1 U3I0 , 

unmlK^r 

UOQL*. 

141 

7218 1 

nuinln^r 

none. 

407 

1 15.331 

nuriibcr. 

none. 

221 

13.77* 

number. 

uonr. 

79f> 

29.91^ 

ntiniber. 

none. 

1,017 

43,C00 

(iMANII ToIAI. 



OGfO 

73.19 1 

1 ir>.23K 

13.09J 

30.714 

44.707 


OpvR'iAi. Values of all Ilritish a»ul Irish Woven Manufactifres Exported from the 
United Kiiiirdoin to all (..'oinitries duriiii; the followinjj Years :— 



K 

S. 

'(''iHoti M>i- 

(NiMoii 

MAN 

r F A C T V 

R K S. 

i Tota I. of 

!roT4L of suITotal, of all 

^ K A 

uuf.u'tifre>< 

> arti 

I 

\\ ofilleo 

Itiueii f 

bilk 

1 vv live 
Fabrics. 

utiii’r 

Articles. 

DIUllll* 

{ faciures. 




C 

. 4 : 

.€ 

X 

t* 

! X 

C 

.£ 

Kl», .. 



iu..xri.i2i 

I.SMI.lMi 


1.1*9 ,.107 
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'I'oTAi. duclarod Value of all British and Irish WovAi Manufuuturcs lixported from the 
*. United Kingdom during the following Years. 
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MINERALS OF INDIA. 

Metals .—The minerals of India have been scarcely explored. Coal, no doubt, 
abounds in several parts, and what is called the great coal-field, on each side the 
river Damocia, for sixty to seventy miles, and probably much more in Icngllij 
and of an ascertained,^breadth of more than twelve miles, has been usefully 
worked, where three or four pits have been worked. Coal and iron are found in 
^conjunction in the Kurdwar and Sylhet districts of Bengal, and very rich .Nodular 
ore, yielding about twenty-five per cent pure metal, abounds in Bhaugulporc 
Formerly the mines in this district were extensively worked. Coal has been 
found in Nerhudda. Nitre constitutes an important article of export from Bengal. 
Salt, which is a government monojiuly, is produced at Cuttack and other places, 
chiefly in the west of India. Diamonds are found in Bundelcund, &c. Lead mines 
are numerous. Copper mines are worked. But such is the wretched state of 
mining, that metals are scarcely worth alludjng to among the usefully-worked 
products of India. India, in fact, receives the coal and iron used chiefly from 
Great Britain. India, however, supplies the Uniti^d Kingdom with the greater 
part of the saltpetre or nitre used, Chili and Peru supplying nearly all the rc-' 
maindcr. The quantity of saltpetre iinpcrtcd from British India* in 184o 

t « 

* Sec iirccrilirig Tiil)l(-> of KY|iiiits from the I’nitcd Kiiigilom for the various arlirtes of metal. 
' niaehineri, Nrr . ox|>oueil to India. 
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CUI.TIVATION AND SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS. 
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• 

amounted to 307,703 barrels; from Peru, 134,098 barrels ; from Chili, 38,745 
l)arrels ; all other places, 6075 barrels ; total, 486,621 barrels. Iron and'fiard- 
ware are extensively exported to India, and, considering the low prices at which 
all articles of metal are now made in Great Britain, and the extraordinary 
increase in the quantity of iron produced in Great Britain, we cannot believe that 
industry can be profitably directed’to mining or w’orking the metals of British 
India, anymore than to’prosecute manufactures in India. {See Commercial 
, Tables, pages 434, et seq.’, and Tabjes of Iron and Metals hereafter.) 

AfrricuUural Products arc* evidently those for which India must be for a long 
j)eiiod adapted, and we introduced the foregoing tables to illustrate how extensive 
a demand the raw materials of India may find in the four great woven fabrics 
of the United Kingdom, viz., cotton wool, sheep’s wool, silk, and flax ; all which, 
with industry' and careful preparation, may be profitably supplied from In'diit. 
W%now jjass on to such in a statement from the otlasr principal articles of 
c.\port, viz., sugar, indigo, opium, etc. • 

1. Sugar (Arabic, sukhii; Latin, .sacc/n/raw; Sanscrit, saikara; Spanish, 
nzuriir; Italian, zucchvro; German, zurker ; Prcncli, sucre) is distinguished by 

I ill! several qualities of brown, or muscavado, clayed, refined, and candy. 

The first account we have of sugar is about 320 years before Christ, when it 
IS mentioned by Throplirastus as honey extracted from reeds. Strabo says 
Nearchus found feeds in India yielding honey without bees. Pliny describes it 
as a medicinal honey collected from canes. It was probably «ugar-candy ob¬ 
tained from China. Europe owes its knowledge of sugar to the Moors, who 
cultivated the cane in Spain, as soon as they became established in that country'. 

II was rather extensively cultivated in Spain, and in the fifteenth century the 

cane was carried to and cultivated in Madeira and the Canary Islands, from 
which it is said to have been early transidanted to America. The cane, however, 
was indigenous to the tropical countries of America; the natives, howevei, did 
not know its use. The first English sugar plantation was in Barbadoes in 16^, 
from whence sugar was exported in 1646, and thirty years afterwards 400 vessels, 
of about 150 tons, were employed in tBe Barbadoes trade, chiefly in exporting 
sugar. No less than 65,000 tons annually were exported from St. Domingo 
before 1790. The progressive consumjition of sugar in the United Kingdom 
will be found in tabular forms hereafter.’ In 1700, it did not exceed 10,000 tons ; 
it was then consequently a rare article of luxury. In 17^4, it increased to about 
54,000 tons. In 1790, to about 80,000 tons. Until 1820, the importation of 
sugar from India was trilling. Since then the quantity {see Tables, p.age 419, 
and hereafter) has increased rapidly. It is evident that the soil and climate is 
eminently adapted for the cultivation of the cane. ’ 

We shall, however, defer farther remarks on tlfe cultivation of sugar, until 
'vc class the whole under the one general head of the sugar-producing countgjcs 
of the world. 
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Coffee. —Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, and other eastern countries are eminently 
adaptbd for the production of coffee. For imports and exports, &c., see Gene¬ 
ral Tables hereafter. 

Indigo .—In the history of cultivation we arc not aware that any thing is more 
remarkable than the rapid growth of indigo in British India. i^See Tabular 
Statements, page 423.) ^ 

Pepper.—See Tables of Exports, &c., pages 423, etseq.fpxiA. Tables hereafter. 
Rutn.—See Tables, page 423, and hereafter. 

Opium .—This drug constitutes a government monopoly in India. {See 
Revenue Tables.) 

Statzmf.nt of the Opium Exported from Calcutta to (3iina, to the Ports in the Indian 
Archipelago, and to EurojK), from 179a to 1834. , 
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'fhe eastern ports include all those east between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn, and the western, those west of the former on the Atlantic. 

Quantity of Opium • annually Exported from India to China for Eiglitccn Years. 
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Mt.iwu. 

Pattia and 
Benares. 

Mulwa. 

Chests 

Imported 



number. 

numlier. 

doll'irs. 

doilsrb. 

tlfillars. 

dollars. 

oumlx-ra. 

1814.. 


; 21.10 

• 600 

1200 

87.5 

3,132.000 

.52.5,000 

.7,210 

1817.. 


• 2530 

I 1.50 

1265 

(,iii 

3,200.t.iU 

703,800 

3,680 

IHIH.. 

.. .. 

: ,7050 

1,530 

1000 

' 725 

3,0.5(1,000 

J.I09.2.'>0 

4,.510 

1819.. 


2970 

1,670 

1235 

fj;5 

3,(>(,7,950 

1,91.5.250 

4,i;(n) 

1820... 


I 30.50 

i,rio 

10(i0 

1515 

5.795.000 

2,60.5,800 

4,770 

1821 . 

. 

, 2910 

1.718 

2075 

1325 

6.0.78.250 

2,276,350 

4.62H 

1822... 


1 1822 

4.(810 

1.552 

1290 

2.828,930 

4,liJ«,«n* 

4,822 

1823... 


i 2910 

4,172 

1600 

92.5 

4.%r..lK»0 

3,8.59.100 

7.082 

1*24 .. 


' 2GS5 

6,000 

1175 

7W) 

3,U9»025 

4,.500,000 

8,655 

IH25... 


3442 

4,1/9 

91.1 

723 

3,141,75.5 

4,464,4.50 

9.621 










1827... 

..... 

.51.74 

4,401 

298 

1X04 

.5.125,155 . 

6,299,920 

9,53.5 

1828... 

. 

. 6065 

7,701 

940 

!I68 

5,604,235 

6,028,880 

13.132 

1829... 

..... 

1 7843 

6.867 

860 

862 

6.149,577 

5.907,580 

M,f8)0 

1830.. . 

..... 

fdoo 

12,10') 1 

870 

fi8H 

.5.790 204 

7,114,050 

1H.T60 

1831... 


ytht) 

! 



5.682,010 

5,818,574 

14,225 

1832.. 


H267 f 

1.5,403 



6,551,0.59 

8,781.700 

23.070 

1833... 

. 

0634 i 

II.7I* • 

.. 


«^-9,«34 

7.916,971 

21,250 


I 

ToiAL 
VhIuo tif 
liiipottsUon, 
ui Spttnisb 
Dollars. 


dollars. 

3,tif>7.000 

3.!f0<l,250 

4,159.^30 

8,4«NhH(Kl 

M14.fl00 

7/JftH.930 

6, A13,I00 

7. ai0«ti3A 
7,00»/206 

10.425,076 

12.533,115 

12,057,157 

12.004,263 

11,300,564 

l4.00C,6a'> 


* The «|U<*uUty of opmm shipped frcmi C'sicutts lu I7PA*6. wss 1575 I'hests, sod in 1520.30, 7443 chests. The 
to'di QUAnCMy ot opium «*xpoi'teil from Cnh iitia diirini; the lotmsr vr^i m / u ’* .MK;i chests, sod during *iie Itiittr. 
fi'CM cheats; |lie Rrnad ft.ml expoiied dtii'in^ the wlmle th]rt|r'fiv« >fsrs wsa >*>2.273 chests, whhh, Mt (he Arrruge 
rnt*'At which It soli l'4f'0 IhJIais .< rhest, wtfiihl ifive n (rede in this rtitniiUdJig drtig of nrarly 2b0,(Nifl,O0O ,Spai>Kli 
ti ^lifti« * • 
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• * 

Quantity of Malwa Opium ExporiSed from Bombay and Damaun lo China, from 1821 

to 1834. 


TEARS. 

Chrats frowIriiMtH from' 
Koinlii;). j Damauii. | 

1 

JOIAl. 1 

Amount | 
of Chi'StN. 

1 Arerage 

1 Bombay . 
1 Rnpecfr. 1 

^ EARS. 

Cheat fl 
from 

1 nutiibay. 

frntni 

j UaniHUii. 

Totai. 

j Average 
Bombay 
KupreH. 


uhui. 1 

uumlH^r. ' 

number. 

numboT. 

1 

1 number. 

{ numiiur. 

iibi 

iiumiHT. 

IK21 


ri7H 

227H 

2021 

IMS 

j 2,H‘i0 

! 3KWI 

7,700 

1701 

iKn 


22r»r» 

3H55 

40C»7 


.3.502 

4507 

K.OtiO 

IGnO 

1KT3 


• 1535 

ri:>3S 

; 17(4 

, 1H3() 

' .'1,720 

. tM3() 

12 K.Mi 

1202 

lN2t 


2Uf).1 

> 0(11.3 

12«« 

' ♦ 1831 

1 4,700 

' 4033 

‘1.331 

1450 

|K*n 

I v: 


.55(1.1 

071 

; 1K.32 

• 11,000 

3007 

14,007 

12.50 

IHVO 

i 2500 ♦ 

2003 * 

• .Wd'. 

1«77 

’ IS 13 



li.715 


lit27 

1. 2!»S0 

1524 

4o(*l 


i 1H34 

’ K.0H5 

1 !IG'I3 

1I,(>7K 



Qu.vntity and Value of Opium Exported from Calcutta. 


»;OUM RU'S TO 

.1, I ri 

EXI'OlirKI). <)|«niu I 0 |11HII1 

(Ruimr). i ( Umiu 


• 

ToaRt of Sumatra.. 

. 

I'vttatiK amt Kual' 

wait). 

Ouua. 

PCKUK. 

MatUivo UlaadR .. 


'rUeits. 



upcoN. cheitia. iiipei'N. 
.. .. I 

Wi 11»,7oo 


2r.‘> 2,rs.o;4 

7,4‘i:t7i.0Nn.i 
2 I,k7ii 


I.2“i0 1*2,07,.^ 
2i» ‘ii.'tK:) 


Ti>tai . 7,7ti7 7iV»7,*J.’t7 


a.2K;i 3l,.^7,«3‘i 


Opium ’ Opium Opium ‘ Optiini 

’ I . 1 ’ V (lielmr). I flU-naren). 


bo^la 

rupfoa. . 

cheRtH 

rapet'R. fbeattj 

rupeea 

cbeiitsi ruprCK. 

5 

O.O'iO, 

14 

17,.100^ 

1 


1 


i,ir.,54.i:)4< 

3,.133 : 

37,07,35.5. 

.-.7| 

71,170 

2,U.5O|27.G0.glS 

no' 

1.10.H71' 

i.rjOG 

lC,00,ti7« 

' 

i 


55 


311| 

10 , 07.5 

W)' 

75.325 

02 1 , 19,075 


. 1 

5n 

71,105 

R,181 

1.21,03,103 

2.309 31.17,923 



•• i 

•• 

.. 1 

•• 1 

2 2.4 lU 

U.kc,7 

l,i7,ir..o(Kj 

4.040 

5r»,*i5,‘l71 

K,2‘)l 

I.23.42,0HH 

4.143 00,01.126 


(iL'AiS'l'iiv and \’aliie of Opium Exported from Calcutta—(twiftwMcrf). 


COI'Nl RIE.S TO 

1 

IK37— 

:<K 



l8.10->39 


WHICH 

EM’OR'IEI). 

1 Opium (Bubar) 

j opium (Benares^ { 

Opium (Behar). j 

Opium ^ 

Beiiarea). 

1 

Pennng A Eastward! 

Java .. 

Cliiiia . 

rbeiir*. 

75 

20 

11,5)57 

rupei'H. 

24,'>00 

1,3.147.400 

cbt'Stll. 

2.0111 

00 

4,1.15 

t riipt'C.*. ! 

2h.mi.4.15 
: .ir.-i.'to 

j 4.V4?.817 1 

ebf.Hts. 

27« ' 
,15 

11,107 i 

riipcs's. \ 
I.r4.440 ; 
43,I8« 1 
95.G0.528 1 

A : 

cheatM. 

3,207 

131 

3,312 

1 nipeea. 

1 21.91405 

1 96,070 

i 24,97,390 

Malilivp lutands.... 
C ipe of Good Hope.. 

13 

10,075 

AG 

1 

{ 84.305 ^ 

1 615 ■ 

fi 

5,335 I 

1 

44 1 

, 25.039 

Torli.. 

i2,<Mi:> 

i,:ir..«3.fiM 1 

7,a« 

i 74,7fi.C*'7 

1.1524 

97,09,503 i 

6,697 



Statement of the Quantity and Value of Opium from Calcutta during the following Years. 


COUNTRIKS to 
WHICH 
EXHORTED. 


United Kiv^om.... 
North Amenua..... 

Uoyloo. 

‘VuMog ft Kaatward. 

Javc.. 

Manilla.. 

China.... 


MawiUuaV. 


Total 


1030 -40 


1840~>41 




Opium 

Opium 

Opibm 1 

Opium 

(>pinm 1 

(>|Bnm 

(Bebarb 

(Henarea). | 

(llehaT). 1 

flienares). 

(Beliar). 

(Benares). 

cheatai rupees' 

cbestiil 

rupees, chests! rupees-^ 

chests 

1 rupees. < 

chests rupees, .chesta; rupees. 

IGU, 41.06HI 

i| 

• I95j 

1 25' 17,297 


i2,Nuo; 

21; 14.375; 


9 3.105. 

«i 

],26ul 

! i 



! 1 

1 

L 

7 2,5.19. 






2 1,950; 

f 

8,2t)7!3.1,02..1.M)i 

6.4(i9'22.49,7l3! 

6.228 40,59,233 

510G 

32,53,13(1 

4,823 34,69.8951 

3938 27.06,844 

9I)| 9,4251 

a 30. 

13.750 


s 


t 1 

1 

53M 3,05.01)0: 

190 

1,02.725 

|l 80o| 

4.1 

31,273 

10' 7.9«l, 

45< 34,425 

3,472,15,»2,.577 

2ai 

I.2H.045 

4,889 r.3.32..124 

92K 

G.n9..*>00l 

9,082 68,1)8.1 OOj 

1670 12,03,697 

bl\ 19.H.%5 

64 

I9.t>4l) 

2j a 1.48.S 

70 

46,915 

24: 16,1X1 

I2O1 81,000 

2| 1,170 

1 

305 




3! 1,670] 

V 030 

> 

1 ia,WiXTa»«» 

^ 6.044i»S,16,i33'11,14574,11,339! 

0365139,51.6301 

1X966' 1,03,80,026' 

5774 41,18.596 
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Statement of the Value of Opium Exported from Bombay. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH 

{ 1834—35 

lg35_30 

1 

j 1630-37 

1837—36 

1938—39 

1839-40 

1840—41 

1941—42 

EXPORTED. 

^ Opium. 

Opium. 

1 Opium. 

Opium. 

Opium. 

Opium. , 

Opium. 

1 Opium. 


1 rupees. 

rupeeit. 

2 14,460 
1^33,96,701 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

1 rupees. 

675 

Chino.... 

Peoang and Eastward. 

97,«2,<irj 
; 1,53,'J.bO 

2,40,33.i7) 

,2,10,650 

»l,09,77,505 
2,03,200 

1 

158,47,400, 

l.’iOi.OOO 

30,^,150 

87,.30,647 
26.60,927 

1,03.22.213 

9,53.310 

1,920 


‘ 1 



800 

1,41.800 



670 

1 

Peratan Gulf.,. 

Maailla ... 




i* •• 1 

1 • 

I0.‘.i5,40n 

1 

i7..3aP| 


■ 90.33,905 

1,30,13.211 

242,49,821! 

l.l2.4l-5#Lf’ L5‘LlW.20f>l 

42,90,5io| 

1,14,33.274 

1.12.7H.H20 




’ ’ • I 




1 


■ 

> 1 

4.000 




5,500 







2,150 


700 


2..32ij 


070 






Total Talne. 

1 •ID,38,IIS 1 

136,18,741 2,42.49,sat 

1,|2,42,325| 

1.39,98,700| 

; 42,OB.H7r>i 1,14.39.274| 

1,12.79,490 

' * (i 

Quantities.-^! 

n 

* 


cUestM. 

21,0731. 

J 

.. 1 

chests. 1 
10,027^1 

1 

chests 

17.515 

chests. 4 

lbs. I 

7o‘ 

chests. 

15.7021 

chests. 

* « 


Salt .—^Thc salt monopoly in India has been both unsound in principle and 
the cause of suffering on the part of those who required this most essential of 
all condiments. But the very great reduction made during late years in the price 
of salt by the Company, renders the monopoly itself less burdensome than in 
France, Austria, and even in Prussia—still, the monopoly is, as such, highly 
objectionable, and ought to he abolished. If revenue be absolutely necessary, 
let it be a dutyaaf customs if imported, and of excise when made in India. But 
wc would prefer that neither should be levied. The following abstract of official 
Table.s will serve to illustrate the profits of this monopoly :— 

Statf,mt;st of the Quantity of Salt Sold and cleared from the (lovernnient Golahs in 
BengsJ; distinguLshing that Imported and Sold by (lovemment from the tlovernmcnt 
Manufacture, from 183.5—3fi to 1844—45, inclusive. 


It^3^ 3C. 
lK3('.-3; 
OK37. 3>1 
.I8.1K—S'!. 

h*MI . 43 
,'IS42—13. 
11)14.3—44. 
,1844—4.'. 


Sold and Cleared. 

Imported and Bold. 

baxar inaunds. 

tezor maiinds. 

38.71,041 j 

4.32,300 

I 

4.40,000 

1 31 H.307 1 

8,07,347 

' 30.90.107 1 

1 10,02,(MH) 

. 39.23,931 I 

1 7.H.1.728 

' 35,*»h,7«« 1 

1 9.73.551 


j'1 The returns furuii*h«d (or these p 
'• I years do nut distirnKuish sitlt i 
> impurtidl on account of 
’4 I ment from the gortroment ina> j 
' J oufactiiro. L 


Tot A I.. 

bRxar inaiiuds 
4t.t.r>;t,S4i 

40.. 'M.r>49 

47.. 'iH,a27 
47.fKM»70 
4r>,74.a22 
4r,.2n,m 
43.13,2H9 
43,09.339 
40,44,046 
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Staiement, showini; the ordinary Cost and Cliarpes, &c., per 100 Maunds of Bengal 
Salt, fiom 1248 S. S. to 1250 S. S., or Three Years, as per Adjustment for 1842—. 
43, and Accounts for 1843—44 and 1844—45, 


Nett I 

Quantity 

DESCUIPTION. otSalt ; 

•old and 
adjusted. 


Cost 
Iht’rt'uf 
paid fo 
M»luu« 
gt‘es, in- 
ciudiog: 
Stirrutl*. 
&e. 


, foTAU in«^ 
cimling all; 
, (^ist and 
iChargeii ofj 
i Salt Rs- I 
I tuhlUli* ! 


OI(*OtK. 


|Total Cost 
jund ("Jiargcs 
pirlOO 
Maunds. 


Nntt Sale 
Proceeds. 


Nett Rale ' 
Proceeds, 
per 100 
^fauiids. * 


Nett 

Profit, and 
Salt .old , 

and ad- lou Maunds. 
justed i 



m.iuods. 

€<).*>• Its 
H.43.<>ir> ! 

C(».’s Rs. 

Co.’sRs. Dee 

Rm. 

.Co.’sRs. Dei* 

Co.’a R-. 

Co ‘-Rh. 

Dec 

Hidsrellee..... 

lo.oj,73;i . 

!1,73.HH5 

01 

707 

74,HH,.1l»l 

3o:i 

.h:i3 

o:(,i2.r>oo. 

331 

580 

Ttiuilook.. 

lO.tiHjlS 

5.'J5,’4H8 , 

8,37,0K8 

' 

110 

43.7H,*23» 

4011 

7ti«i 

3:>.4l.*242' 

331 

3f>0 

Twentv-fimr J*ergiit)- 
nabs, iiicliidine Jeohore 

I <>.71,‘413 

l4,Sfi,7:i'.> 1 

t7,K3.0-l8 

KHi 

74:. 

70,0.3,402 

4*2*2 

05r> 

.V2.7fl.**u 

.315 

!il0 

Cbittogong. 

5tl,21,rd7 


17.‘2H.4t;‘l 

HI 

400 

Kl‘.'i4,220 

4U>< 

702 

00,0f».7.'i7 

3 *28 

3‘23 

To lit. 

r.7.C.1.V7‘» 

40,•27.231 

aS/if./J'iO 

HI 

B16 

2,70,2j\33li 

40H 

3^10 •2,y«,Hl».0lV 

3‘2»» 

054 

ArVacan salt at Chitta¬ 
gong. 

3^31.780 

4,1.\I00 

1,2.3,414 

' 7!» 

en 

2J,74.13»I 

1 408 

811 

e 

17,.'in.72‘i> 

33U 

210 

Madras permit salt at 
Sulkea.. 


7.0ro07 

8,38,KlH 

70 

753 

'I2,3.'i.34s' 

387 

530 

33,tN>,rri)0 

3* 



Statement, showing the ordinary Cost and Cltarges, Ac., jht 100 Maunds of Salt of the 
Cuttack Provinces, stored in the Colahs at Snlkea, from 1248 S. S. to 1250 S. S., or 
Three Years, as per Adjustment for 1842—43, and Accounts for 1843—44 and 
1844—45. 


DESCRIPTION. 


th‘e“«of 

s;, 

«>idand 
.dja.ted. i 


Total Cost 

.nd N*tt 

Cost and Cbargca Sale 

Ctarge., P" ;Proceed.. 

100 Maunds.! 


Nett Sale 
Proceeds 
per 100 
M aunds. 


Nett 

Profit on I 
Salt Hold 
and I 
adjust<*d. j 


Nett 
Profit 
S.It Sold. 

•THKO 
pl'T 100 

Mounds 



DiailtKls, 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’fi Rs. 

jCo *sUs 

Dec 

1 (k>.'a Hs. (Co.’sRs 

. Derj 

('a).’s Hs 

Co 'sRs. De 

Cutiark salt At Sulkes... 

7.I3.4W 1 

I 2.7J,20I 

- •" * 

* 

.513 

31,0.5,427 

43.5 

2.39, 

23.9-.ln« 

! .335 <;tHi 

Balasore salt at Mulkoa.. 

fi.44,r*iiri 

l.‘»7.070 

4,74.13.5 

H7 

(»>i 

! 23.<».\‘>05 

430 

H70I 

1!V2I.1.I0 

3.52 Hr> 

Koordab salt atSuIkca*. 

•2.33,OHD I 

1 1,04,970 

*2.*2S.43I 


00*2 j 

[ l(l,3<l,™i« , 

442 

l.7'7| 

M2.177 

1 314 159 

1 Total.. 

M.si.ls; i 

.\76.2I0 1 

14,I2.H04 

1 04 

743 1 

fl.'i,3i,finn 1 

43H 

013' 

5l,|M.7*Jfl 

1 * 34.1 271 
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COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION OF BRITISH INDIA. 

CflAPTER XVI. 

COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL LEGISLATION OF BRITISH INDIA. 

A LAHGE revenue is certainly necessary to the existence and power of the 
East India Company within the regions now mider their authority. But a 
careful examination of the financial system of India will convince even its sup- 
))orters that it is hot free Jrom oppressive severity in character and practice, 
and, in many respects*, ungound in principle, hot!) commercially and fiscally. 
I'hat it must be./eforined is evident,'*and commercially several reforms have been 
made: especially with regard to the abolition of the transit duties,(and the 
diminution made in the price at which salt is now sold under its monopoly by 
the servants of the Company. 

We cannot juifdcr the pfesent head enter into the mass of details in which , 
the taxation of India is involved, and we can only suggest W'hat appears to us 
itidisjrensable with regard to increasing the quantity and value of our exportable 
jrroducts, and generally the commerce of India. We would therefore re¬ 
commend,— 

First. —One general system of internal taxation for all India. 

Second. —The abolition of all monopolies. 

Third. —One general system of customs’ duties, abolishing all export duties, 
excc))t on opium, upon which an export duty may very fairly be levied to replace 
tlie revenue now derived from the monopoly. 

Fourth. —In framing a tariff of import duties, that the duties should be im- 
jiosed solely for revenue, and without reference to the origin of the article 
Uixed, or to the sliip in which imported; and that the commerce between one 
presidency or district of India and another should be s free as between one 
•ouiity in England and another. 

Fifth. —That immediately and proportionately to this, general system of 
fiiiance,*which ought to extend from the foot of the Himalaya Mountains to, 
' -ape Comorin, it is indispensable for the prosperity of India that the diserders 
and misrule which prevail in tlie territories of the Nizam and other native 
jirinces should be terminated, and that there is no possibility of good government 
in these countries until the sovereignty is assumed by British authority upon 
Tqnitably arranged agreements with those pativc princes. 

We have already given tabular statements of the revenue and expenditure of 
India. The following are abstraets of the existing customs’ regulations, and 
the tariffs of the re.spective presidencies:— 

Act No. XIV. of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India fn Council, 

OH tim 3(W/t of May, 184(i. 

I. It is enacted, that lioin the 1st of June next, such parts of Regulations IX. and 
• 1810, Regulation XV. 1826, and of any other regulations of the l^ngal presidency, • 
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as prescribe the levy of transit or inland customs' duties, or of town duties; and likewise 
thc'^cheduies of duties and provisions of any kind contained in those or any other 
regulations for fixing the amount of duty to be levied upon goods imported into or. 
exported from the said presidency by sea, shall be repealed: provided, however, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the levy of duties at the rates now 
in force at the custom-houses and rliokies established on the line of the Jumna, or on 
any frontier line, upon goods crossing that line for import into or export from the territory 
of the East India Company by land, nor to affect the regulations force for imposing 
and levying duties ou salt, the produce df Western and Otntral India. 

II. That duties of customs shall be levied on goods imported by.sca into Calcutta, 
or into any other place within the provinces of Ifcngal and Crissa, according to the rates* 
specified in Schedule A. annexed to this act, and with the exceptions specified therein, 
and the Said schedule, with the notes attached thereto, shall be taken to be a part of 
this act. 

III. That duties of customs shall be levied upon country goods exported by sea from 
any port of Bengal or Orissa, according to the rales specified in Schedule B. annexed 

. to this act, with the exceptions therein specified, and the said schcifuif, with the notes 
attached thereto, shall also be taken to be a part of this act. 

IV. That no goodsaor articles whatsoever, entered in either of the said schedules a& 
liable to duty, shall be/exempted from the payment of such duty or of any part thereof, 
except under special order from the Governor of Bengal; provided, however, that it 
shall and may be lawful for the collector of customs, or other officer in charge of a 
custom-house, to pass free of duty, as heretofore, any baggage in actual use, at his 
discretion, and in case of any person applying to have goods passed, as sucli, the col¬ 
lector acting under the orders of the Board of Customs, Sait, and Opium, shall deter¬ 
mine whether they be baggage in actual use, or goods subject to duty under the rules of 
this Act. 

V. That the rules and regulations now established for the levy.of duties of customs 
on goods imported ipto or exported from Calcutta and other ports of the Presidenev of 
Fort William in Fongal, shall continue to be in force, and shall be observed and applied 
for the levy of the im|)ort and export duties imposed by this Act, unless repealed or 
altered, or repugnant to the provisions thereof. 

VI. That it shall be lawful for the Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, by an order printed in the Calcutta Gazette, to fix a place in any river or por. 
in Bengal or Orissa, beyond which place it shall not be lawful for any inward-bouml 
vessel, save and except such dhoonics and country craft as are here referred to in 
Section XXII. of this Act, to pass until the master or commander shall have delivered 
to the pilot on board, for the purpose of being forwarded by the public dawk or othci ■ 

^ wise, as may be ordered by the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, a manifest made out 
in the form prescribed ; And it is hereby enacted, that if the manifest so delivered by 
the master and commander shall not contain a full and true s{)ecification of all the 
goods imported in the vessel, the master,or person in charge thereof shall be liable to a 
fine of 1000 rupees; and any goods or packages that may be found on board in excess 
of the manifest so d^divered, or diii'ering in rjuality or kind, or in maiks and numbers, 
from the specification contained therein, shall be liable to be seized and confiscated, oi 
to be charged with such increased duties ^s may be determined by the Board of Customs^ 
Salt, and Opium; and if any inward-bound vessel shall remain outside, or below the 
place so fixed by the Governor of Bengal, the master or commander shall in like 
manner deliver to the pilot, so soon as the vessel Shall anchor, a manifest us above pre¬ 
scribed ; and if any vessel entering a port for which there is a custom-house established, 
shall lie at anchor therein Ibr^ the space of twenty-four hours, the master and com- 
inaiidcr whereof shall neglect to deliver the said manifeSt to the pilot on board, he shall ■ 
for such npglect be liable to forfeit the sum of 1000 rupees, anU no entry or port 
clearance shall be given for such vessel iintil the fine is paid. 

VJI. Anti it is hereby enanted, that no vessel shall be allowed to btoak bulk until 
the manifest described in the preceding section of this Act, and another copy thereof to 
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be presented at the time of applying for entry inwards, shall have been received by the 
collector of customs, and order shall have been given by the said collector for' the 
discharge of the cargo, and the said collector may further refuse to give such order 
if he shall see fit, until any port clearances, cocketts, or other papers, known to be 
granted at the |>lace8 from which the vessel is stated to have come, shall likewise be 
delivered to him. 

VIII. And it is hereby enacted, that it shall he competent to the collector of customs 
at any port of Bengal or Orissa, at bis di’*crction, to send one or more officers of customs 
un board of any vessel at nny>timc, and the ciistoin-house officer so sent, shall remain 
on boaril of such.vosci by day and by night, until the vessel shall leave the port, or 

, aintil il be otherwise ordered by the colUctor of customs. 

IX. Any mailer or person ki charge of such vessel, who shall refuse to receive a 
custom-house officer on board when so deputed as above provided, or shall •not afford 
such officer suitable shelter and sleeping accommodation while on board, shall be liable 
to fine not exceeding the sum of oOO rupees for each day during which such officer 
shall not be received and provided with suitable shelter and accommodation. 

X. Any inajter or jrerson in charge of a vessel, who shall resist such officer, or refuse. 

10 allow the vessel to be searched when so ordered by the collector of customs, shall be 
li.d)|^’, upon conviction for every such offence, to a fine of 1000 rupees, to be adjudged 
hy any magistrate or justice of the peace of the place. , 

Xi. No goods shall be allowed to leave any vessel, or to be put on board thereof, 
niitil entry of the vessel shall have been duly made in the custom-house of the port: 
After entry of the vessel at the custom-house in due form, such part of the cargo as may 
not be intende.d and declared fur re-exportation in the same vessel, shall be sent to 
land; and export cargo shall be laden on board thereof, according to the rules and 
])iacticc now in force, and if an attempt be made to land or put on board goods or 
merchandise in contravention thereof, the goods or merchandise shall be liable to seizure 
and confiscation. , 

XII. (londs uiimnnifested not to be landed in ordinary forn^ but to be seized on 
boaid. Master to he answerable that all goods manifested arc^fwthcoming and duly 
passed, under penalty of .'500 rupees for each missing package of unknown value, or 
ilouhie duty if assessable. Rule lor presenting an amended or supplemental manifest. 

XIII. Chistoin-housc officers taking unauthorised fees or bribes, subject to penalty 
•III .^(l0 rupees. Same penalty on persons oft’ering. 

XIV. Colie lor to investigate, and adjudge confiscalic ■. Board’s confirmation 
necessary. 

XV. Twenty or thirty days allowed to clear inwards, according to tonnage; after 
which, the master to pay charges of the custom-house officer. Master to land goods if 
ronsigm-es do not; if these fail, a collector may land and warehouse; and may land 
packages before twenty days, without consent of master. 

XVI. Further jieriod of fifteen or twenty days, for continuous lading for exportation. 
If the vessel be laid up, tide-waiter to soa^pb and leave, certifying that it is empty 
Twenty and thirty days, according to tonnage, allowed for lading a vessel outwards after 
being laid up, hut search and certificate that nothing is un board necessary. 

XVII. When penalty has been incurred by a master, the collector may refuse port 
. clearaiiee of the vessel (ill il be paid. .» 

XVllI. Goods shipped after port clearance to pay double duty, and five per cent 
if free. 

XIX. In case of rclanding fur ikimage, putting back in distress, &c., officer to pro¬ 
ceed on board to watch ; and cargo not to be exempt from duly on re-export, utyess all 
Ihe while in charge of custom-house officers. Proviso for rc-iinportation when duties 

c ami drawbacks arc to be refudded ; and master to forfeit the value of drawl^ack, goods 
not forthcoming. 

XX. No rcfiind of export duty after |K)it clearance. 

XXI. Vessels owned liy natives «r Arabia, and coming*from the {wrts thereof, and 
likewise the vessels of any country or |x>rt of Asia, not subject to the dominien of the 
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King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Inland, excepting dboonies and small 
craft/rom the Maidive and Nicobar islands as herein under provided, shall be deemed 
foreign vessels. 

XXII. Dboonies, country craft, and other small vessels not brought into the port of 
Calcutta by pilots, shall be required to anchor and moor in such part ot the lliver 
Hooghly as* shall be marked out by the collector of customs, with the sanction of the 
Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; and if any such vessel shall anchor in any other 
part of the river than as so marked out, and thd master or person iu.chargc thereof shall 
not immediately, upon being ordered so to do, move his xessel to the place maiked out, 
he shall be liable to a fine of 100 rupees. Vessels of thi^, desrriptiou, coming from the 
Maldives, or from the Nicobar Islands, shall be considered as British vessels. » 


Tariff, Schedule A. —Rates of Duty to be charged on Goods Imported by Sea into 
any Port of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 


• Number.; ENUMERATION OP G O O I) .S. 

1 Bullion and roin. 

2 . Brerinnn atonrB and pearla.. 

.'t (train and pulne... 

4 Horaes and other living auiisaia... 

5 , Icp. 

d ;Coal, ioki.% bricka. chalky and stones. 

7 Hooks printed in the United Kingdom, or lu any British pus« 

aessioii... 

8 ' Foreign books..... 

0 Marine stores, the produce or manufacture of the United 

Kiogdum, or of any Britlnh possession.. 

10 , Ditto, ditto, the produce or manufacture of any other place 

i or country. 

11 Metals, wrought or miwrought, the pHNiuce or manufacture| 

of the United Kingdom, or any Bitti«h posseision. 

12 MetaN, ditto, ditto, fscopriiig tin, the priKlucc or mamifac.' 

turc> ot any other place.... 

13 Till, the produce (/f any other place than the I iiifed King-^ 

dom, or%n)K'«lrifTsh possession.. 

II Woollens, the ptoliice or manufacture of the (’nited Kiiig-j 

1 ^ doiii, or any British possetision. 

Ditto, the produce of any other place nr country.. ] 

Id Cotton and silk piece goods, cotton twist and >arn, the pro-' 
rluce of the United Kingdom, or of any British possession! 

17 Ditto, the produce of any other place. 

18 ,Opium ....j 



« • 

When Imported 

!, When Imported 

on Britifth Bottoms. 

on Fttreigu Bottoms. 


free. 

free. ^ 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

} 

ditto. 

3 pur cent. 


3 per cent. 

f» per ct'iit. 

} 

3 pur cunt 

t> per cent. 

} 

0 per cunt. 

12 per cunt. 

1 

;i per cent. 

ti per cunt. 

1 

• 

per cent. 

12 per cent. 

1 

1 

lu per cent. 

2D per cunt. 

1 

) 

2 pur cent. 

4 per cunt. 


4 percent. 

h pur ri*nt. 

} 

34 per cunt. 

7 pur cunt. 


7 pur runt. 

14 per runt. 

21 

rupees pur suer of 

24 rupees per suer of 


hU tolas. 

KO tolas. 


jSaU. 

20 .*... 

21 ('smpbor. 

Cassia « 

23* Clo 

24 Coffee .. 

25 Coral. 

2 G .Niitiurgs and luace. I 

29 l>a.. 

39 'Vermilion. \ 

31 Wines and liqneiirB.| 

32 'Spirits, ronsoUdatet: duty, including that levied heretofore 

through the police of (!ali * 

And the duty on spirits shall be rateably iucreBM'd as 
the strength exceeds of l«ond(in proid', and wnen im¬ 
ported ill bottles, five quart bottles shall be deemed equal 
to the imperial gallon. 

> All articles not mcloded in the above enumeration * 3J per cent. 


to per tent. 
JO per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 |H*r cent. 
74 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
74 per cent. 
10 pt'rceui. 
10 per rent. 
10 per cent. 


per mniiiid 3-4 rupees per maui 
per seer. | of tola<t per serr 
'tent. 20 per cent. 


20 per cent. 
20 per ceiti. 
20 per cent. 
20 per tent. 
1 <'» per cent. 
20 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
20 pur cent. 
15 per rent. 
20 per cent. 
20 per cunt. 
20 pur cent. 


— r-* 

lOpervutit. 20 pur cent. 

0 aniidis t>ur imperial Ufi annas pur imperial 
gallon. i g.illou« 


7 per c.ent. 


Au«1 when the duty is declared to be ad valorem, it shall lie levied on the market 
value without deduction, and if,the collector of cimom^ shall see reason to doubt 
whether th^ goods come from the country from which they are declared to come by the 

« I 

• DiflTeictitial duties on imports by foreign sliips have all been lately (1848) reduced to the 
same rates as by British ships if. all the presidencies of Ifidia. 
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importer, it shall be lawful for the collector of customs to call on the importer to furnish 
evidence as to the place of manufacture or production, and if such evidence shall’ not 
satisfy the said collector of the truth of the declaration, the goods shall be charged with 
the highest rate of duty, subject always to an appeal to the Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium. 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods iinporled, excepting opium and salt, pro¬ 
vided the re-export be made within two years of the date of import as per custom-house 
register, and the gocsls be identified to tile satisfaction of the collector of customs, there 
shall be retained one-eighth of* the amount of (luty levied, and the remainder shall he 
repaid as drawb&rk. And if* goods be re-exported in the same ship withoiU being 
•kinded (always et^cepting opium and salt, in regard to which the special rules in force 
shall continue to apply) there sliall be no import duty levied thereon. 


Takis'p, SciiF.i>i;i.K B.— I’atcs of Duty lately charged upon Goods Exported by ^ca 
from any I’ort or.Place in tla- Presidency of Fort tl'illiam in Bengal. Recently (184S) 
ahplished. • • 


1! N f M K K A T I O N O V <! O O It S. 


Fupttrtfd ch liritiitb ] Exp(trt»*d on Foreign 
Uiitttnu**. iiottuiB!!. 


Int*. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


frer, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

8 annt’ii i>i*r intiiuid oi 
so ttiU's t'» the 'teer. 


ItiiUiori And cum. 

FreiioiiH Mtonm mid pcfttl 4 ... 

Bookn printed in Inilm.' 

Uort>cs ati«l Itviiig miiniuU . 

}>un hiHcd at Gtivertinn-nt hoIch in Calrtittn. 

'Cotton wot t'XiHOtfd fti I'dropc. tilt* Utiitrd Statt'K of Ame- \ 

I ricri. or nuy Hritisli po'ftCNSitm in Amrrti a. I 

... . 1.1 .» . 1 . u / ^ annHil per inaund of 1*5 domm per maund of 

.Ditlo.dmo, exported to pl.ee. other th»n abov.-. { 

Siipar find Tum. cxjiortcd to tia* roitrd Kingdom, or to ftny i ^ 

Ditto, exported any other place....' 3 per cc‘Rt. I ti per cent. 

I r I anna per bag, not 2 aiinait jH'r bag, not 

1 p t xreeding 2 mounds exceediui; 2 laxund;* 

I ! of HO tolan *m. pi ti^O tolas to the 

Grain and pul»v of all sorts ..^ ' seer, nr if i*xp<irted| seer, or if exported 

* ‘ otherwise th>m in: otherwise than in 
baft**, I an anna per, hags. I anna per 
maiiud. ! waiind. 


11 

12 
1.1 


I'; 

id 


Indigo. 

Lap dyo and hbell Inc 
Silk, raw fihiturc.... 


J 3 . 

.*...) 80 tolas to the seer. 

.... 4 per cent. 

( 3i annas \ *t seer of 

. * .^ j HO tolas. 

Silk, Benpal wound.j ““i* »“■“* 

Tobanin... 4 annas per mpnnd. ! H annas ]ht nianiid. 

All couiitiy artirles iii«t ciiunuTated or tisiuied aliovt*.. 3 {wr relit. I € iivrccnt. 


.1 rupires per niaund of.O rupees per maiind of 

. ■* HO tolas to the seer. 

8 per cent. 

7 annas per seer of 80 
toUs. 


And when the duty is dcchircd to be ad vahrem, the same shall be levied on the 
market value of the article at the place of export, without deduction. 

And ill settling for the duties on exports b^ sea, credit shall be given for payment of 
inland customs duty, and drawback shall be allowed of any excess of duty paid upon 
production of ruwanas under the following conditions, until the 1st of April, 1837 :— 

1st. That the goods sliail be identified, and destination to the port of export proved 
> in the usual manner. 

2nd. That the ntwanas shall bear date before the Ist of April, 1836, and the goods 
shall not have been protected tliereby, or by the original thereof, more than two years. 

And after the said Ist of April, 1837, credit shall not be given, nor shall drawback 
lie allowed of any inland customs or land frontier duty paid at any custom-li^se or 
chokee of the Jumna frontier line, or of Benares, except only upon the article of cotton¬ 
wool covered by ruwanas takbn out at the custom-houses of the Westerly Provinces, 
and proved to liave been destined for export by sea wlien passed qut of those 
provinces. 
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By Act No. XXV., of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in 
Council, on the 31s/ of October, 183(5, it is enacted that — 

I. Governments of presidencies are lo declare warehousing ports. 

II. Importers may then warehouse. 

III. Making application in Form A., annexed. Goods first to be assessed for 
customs’ duty. Warehouse-keeper to be answerable for weight or caugeof the custom 
house, allowing for wastage. 

IV. Mis-dcscription of tale goods or packages to mjury of revenue, punishable by 
fine of ten times the losss. Error of overstatement may be rectified before, not after 
entry into warehouse. 

V. Pac kages to be maiked and numbered before reception into warehouse. 

, . VI. When the duty exceeds 100 lupces, bond may be executed Vor,it in Form B ; 
and goods may then remain in waiehouse for fifteen months without demand of duly. 
Bond to be for twice tlje duty, and to bear interest from the date of demand. , Tin;,. 
obliged to be bound fep all duties and cliargcs claimable on the goods, and for all 
penalties. 

VII. But collector to have power to proceed against the goods or under the bond, 
at bis option; and to detain goods and sell after ten days, if the demand be nut paid. 
Proceeds of sale to be written olF on the bond ; and surplus paid over to the owner of 
the goods. No transfer to bar this process. 

VIII. After fifteen months, the board may renew the bond for other fifteen months. 

IX. Goods rclanded from a vessel put back, may be warehoused without bond, and 
re*sl)ipped under the previous settlement of dntic>s. Exception : unless the goods should 
be liable to duty OP>t«ing passed through the custom-house for importation, 

X. Reserved duty on re-export to be chargeable on removal of goods for shipment 
and bonds to be cancelled on payment thereof. 

XI. On removal otherwise than for re-export, or if not cleared in time, full import, 
duty to be levied, with interest and charges ; and collector may cause goods to be sold 
in satisfaction, if not paid in ten days. 

XII. Removal of goods to be noted in the bond, with particulars. 

XIII. And the same particulars to be registered in the register of bonds. When 
(''gistry shows all the bonded goods to have been cleared out, bond to be cancelfed, and 
returned to the obligee. 

XIV. The custom-house godowns and other government godowns to be public 
warehouses. These to be under the collector’s or warehouse-keeper's key. 

XV. Board to determine what goods arc to be receivable into public warehouse, and 
the terms and rates of warehouse rent or hire. Tabic of rates to be exposed con¬ 
spicuously. 

XVI. Owners to have access to their warehoused goods, attended by a custom-house 
officer, during business hours. 

XVII. Expenses of carriage, packing, &c., are to be borne by the owners, and to 
bf reaKsed as customs' duties. Bill for rent to be sent in monthly ; and if not paid in 
ten days, goods may be sold in satisfaction. Collector iiQt answerable for loss by fire or 
other accident, nor for damage. 

XVITI. Wastage to be allowed as pet'table. 
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Tabir of Wastage to be allowed upon Goods when applied to be removed either from 
Public or Private Licensed Warehouses. ,* 


DeRcriptioii of Goods* 


Alkali.. 
AlUOM. 


rAniiie « 
Corlaiiiter. 


Rate of Wttitage 


Description of Goods. 


Arnraaiic .red. ] 

I t'arcUniutus.... ,. 

Uowainf. t 

ll^tleout..... 

liiimstone.%.j 

'impbor... I 

'ttflt't*.. 

>pp(*ras or groeu rltriut 

*tt«m wool .. I 

liry Kiiiger.} 

uma still clrugR, not otherwise sperified.. • 

•on, wrougbl bam .' 

idiKo. 

Hutch, or terra )M|trmil*^.' 


per cent. 
A 
3 
S 

3 < 

a 

H 

3 

3 

• 2 


10 

3 

3 

5 

3 


Lac, lake stick, and seed . 

f«<ing pepper and long pepper root.i 

Oils, essential and fragnnt.I 

Resin, or dammer.*.i 

Sago,.I 

Hugar....*; 

Sslfpotre.t 

Roap. ^ 

SilkV,.I 

(■Cloves. • 

Cinnamon.' 

SIT;:;;. 

I 1 Pepper . 

I PiiDCDto, or allspice. 

'Tobacco, unprepar^. 

Turpentine. 

Tutenagiie..*.. 


Kate of Wastage 

per cent. 

3 

3 
8 

u 

4 
4 

4 
• 

& 

8 
2 
2 
3 

a 
2 

5 
A 
2 


Wines and spirits in ra«ks~ a deduction for itllago of 10 per cent shall be allowed at the time of being 

received into warehouses. 

XIX. Hoard may licence any private wareliouscs. Licence to be revocable at 
|jlcusiire, unless otherwise stipulated. 

XX. Applications for license for private warehouse to be in Form C., with particulars 
filled up. 

XXI. Colicctpr or warehouse-keeper to have access to all licensed tvarehouscs for 
himself and his oflicers. Proprietors refusing admittance, subject to penalty of 1000 
ru))ces, and withdrawal of license, llonds for duty to be put in suit seven days after 
notice of such penalty or of withdrawal of license. 

XXII. If goods l)f found deficient beyond the wastage allowance, at time of delivery 
from warehouse, owner to forfeit ten times the duty on the deficiency ; if found excessive, 
ten times the duty to be paid on the excess, and goods to be detuinocLtill paid. 

XX III. Collector of eustoins may issue warrant fur breaking packages, to search 
and examine goods. When repacked, to be sealed, and seal not be rehroken without 
sanction of Board, except under application from proprietor, then to be resealed. 

• XXIV. Gooils to he stamped on reception into or delivery fronr warehouse. The 
stamp not to be removed or effaced without sanction of collectt under penalty of 500 
riipecs on conviction before a magistrate; but owners may be allowed by the collector 
to take samples. * 

XXV. Goods not to be removed from warehouse without being passed through the 
custoin-lmusc. 

XXVI. If a package be broken, duly to be levied on all the goods contained therein. * 

XXVll. Applications to remove goods to be made in Form D., and twenty-four 

hours’ notice to be given of removal. 

XXVIII. Goods may be removed from one warehouse to another, application being 
made in Form E. 

XXIX. No duty to be levied on goods destroyed by fire or ofl»er accident, and if 
llamageci, duty to be levied on the damaged value. 

XXX. Penalties under this Act to be adjudge by the collector of customs; subject 
to confirmation by the Board or other superior authority of customs. 


jf .—Form of Application for the Reception of Goods Imported by Sea in Warehyuses. 

To the Coflector of Sea Customs af Calcutta. 

Sir, ■ ... 

Please to order the reception into the Government (or private warehouse of Mr. 
A. B., situate at , and licensed by No. , dated 

\ of the undermentioned goods, being of the growth or manufacture of 

5 ti 


VOL. IV. 
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(place to ho stated), and arrived from (port or plate to he mentioned) on the (British or 
oihfr) ship whereof is eommander, the duty upon which 

goods has been adjusted in the manner hereafter specified. 


Marks Description! 
and , of 

Nunib«'r | l*ackapi'i» 

of llTld 

Packages. Gooda. 


CouteutR 

of 

Gooda. 


Hati* 

of 

Value 
of tlip 
Goods. 


i Amount ' aUic of 
t the Gooda 
IsaascertatniNl and 
entered on the 
landing oft ho 
same. 

I 


Rate of Piity { D.tte 

lioth of i' and 

Customs { Nnml>er 
and of 

Town Duty. ' Impo^yation. 


-r- 


SptM'irirntion 
I of (ho 

'Particutars of Bonds 
if tiic 

>Dutyu|Kiii (ho Goods 
has bet n Bonded. 


Total....' 

(Date) (signed) 


(By the owner, agent, or consignee of the goods.) 


B.—Form of Bond for Import Duties. 

Know all men by these presents, that we . .. now of Calcutta, 

at Fort William, in the jirovince of Bengal, in the East Indies, * and 
of the same place, are jointly and severally held, and firmly boiiiul unto the Fast India 
Company in the sum o.'‘ rupees to be paid tolhes.tid East India Coftipaiff, 

or their certain attorney, agent, successors or assigns, for which payment well and Indy to 
be made, we jointly and severally bind ourselves and each of us, and our respective lieiis, 
executors, administrators, and representatives, by these presents; scaled with onr respec¬ 
tive seals, dated the day of in the year of ('hri^t 

and the said for themselves, and each* of them and then- 

respective heirs and representatives, covenant and agree, that in case of dispute touching 
the matter of this obligation, or the rendition thereof, the same may be beard and deter¬ 
mined in the Supreme Court of .Iiidicatiire at 

Whereas, the above bounilen liatii (or have) applied' to the collector of sea 

customs of the said,Hast India Company at for, and hate obtained permis¬ 

sion to, lodge in*a’?crtain public (or licensed) godown, for a period of fifteen months, 
subject to the rules or regulations of Goveniineut, the following goods, that is to say 
(here a large blank should he left for describing the goods), being of the growth or manu¬ 
facture of and imported by sea from on board the 

ship and entered in the custom-house books, as No. 

of the register of goods imported by sea. 

Now the condition of this obligation is such, that if the above bounden 
(the principal) his or their heirs, executors, administrators, representative®, 

or assigns, shall in all things well and truly observe and keep all and singular the rules 
prescribed in Act No. XXV. of 18,'JG, to be observed and kept by the owncrs,*iinporteis 
or consignees of goods bonded and warehoused, and by the persons obtaining permission 
to bond and warehouse goods under the provisions thereof: and if the said 
(the principal) his (or tlu'ir, if more than one) In-irs, executors, adminis¬ 

trators, representatives or assigns, do and sliall well and truly pay, or cause to be paid 
to the collector of customs for the time being for the port, all such dues, uhetlicr of 
customs or of lawful charges, as shall be due or dcmandabic upon the said goods, or on 
account of penalties incurred in respect to them at or before the expiration of fifteen 
months from the date of these presents, or before or at the expiration of such further 
time as the Board of Customs shall allow in that behalf, together with interest thereon 
at the rate of per cent per annum from the date of demand thereof being made 

by (fie said collector of customs in writing: and further, if the said goods after being 
so warehoused, or any part thereof, shall not within the term so fixed, or to be enlarged, 
be removed from the said public (or licensed) godown8,*or in case the said goods or any 
part thereof shall be removed from the said public (or licensed) wkrehouse at any time 
within the said term, either for importation or for exportation by sea, then, and in such 
ease, if the full amount (/ all such duties, charges, and penalties as may be payable or 
dcmandable as aforesaid, shall have been first paid and satisfied on the whole quantity 
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(if the said gfoods, then this obliption to be void and of no effect; otherwise, and on 
breach or failure in the performance of tlic said several conditions, or any of them, .(he 
same (o be iii full force and virtue. Sealed and delivered, &c. 

C.—Form of Appticulion to obtain License for Private Wurehouscs. 

To the Collector of Customs at Calcutta. 

.Sir, • 

Please to siibinii to the Boirrd of Customs (or other controlling authority of customs) 
my ic<iiie>t to be furnislicd witb a licensf niulcr Act No. XXV. of 1836, for a warehouse 
i.smile at ^ and about the <lo4:ince of yards from the 

ensiom-honsc, the dimcnsioiis midsiilicr piiitiriilars of the godown are stated below, and 
ilie ^tiinc is intended for the reception of all goods us a general storcl.oiise (Or as the 
ease niav be), the perind ol license not to exceed (nvntioii the time foi which period). 

Pdrticuluis of Godoaii. 

Li'ogtli, feet.^ niches ^ . . t l).y, ctiiy, well Hued, and puckah biiill, 

ibeadtli, dpio ditto. . . ^ can contain will) perfect sai'ety and con- 

Mfight, ilillo ilitlo. . . f vciiiencc, about tons of goods. 

Tlic same b.-iiig niy own properly (or tlie pioperiy of from whom I 

li.ivc cng.igcd the same on a lease of ). , 

(Signed) (By the Applicant.) 


D.—Form of Application for licmoral of Goods from Warehouses. 

To the Collectoi of (iovernment Customs. 

Sir, 

Please to order to be passed from the (Government or private) warehouse of 
Mes-rs. A, and (h)., situate at (and licensed under Act No. XXV. 

of by No. dated ) the undermentioned goods intended for 

e\]iiirtalion by sea on the British ship captain bournTto * or for 

Intellud consumption ; or to be consigned to (any station in the interior, as the case may 
Ilf) the same having been entered in the books of your office for the said warehouse, 
under No. dated by (me or by Messrs. B. & Co., whose . certificate of the 

ir.insh r of the goinls is herewith annexed.) 


Markd anil numbem of rases 
U. & Co. 

(Nome of fbe goods ) 

No. I to 4. 

U X n/ 

Mrulod. 

' Waroboused for exportation.** 


Four casrs of (.name of^oods). 

1 case, l)ox. bale, nr parc'd, coiitaining 
(here insert tliu quantity in each case). 

1 ditto. 

1 ditto. 

I ditto. 

Four (caaeft. boxea, balea. or parcels) con. 
taiiiiiif; (total contents to be here stated). 


Custom-house value of the above ibpccs, and please to receive the 

tunouiit of duly bonded for the said goods, by bond No. daietl , allow¬ 

ing drawback for exportation on British bottom (or as the case may be). 

(Signed) (Either by the owner, agent, or 

consignee of the goods.) 


F.—Form of Application for the Jlelnoval of Goods from one Warehouse to another 
during the Period for ivhich the Indulgence of Warehousing may have been obta^ed. 

To the Collector of Oovermnenl Custoiits at Calcutta. 

Sir, 

Please to permit the removal of the undnr'‘inontioned goods from the (•^ovcrnmeiit 
or otiier licensed) warehouse, to (the ;^arehousc into which ^hc removal is intended to 
made, must hero be distinctly described) for the uncx|)ircd period of warehousing due 
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on the goods, the same having been originally enCered by virtue of Act No. XXV. of 
l$dj6, in the books, of the warehouse department under No. , dated 

for fifteen months (or such other period as may have been allowed, to be here stated) 
under all the obligations and conditions at present attached to the goods. 


Marks 

and Numbera 
of 

Packagen. 

Description 

of 

l*ackages 

and 

of Goods. 

Contents 

of 

Packages. 

Rate of 

Value 

« 

^ of Goods. 

Ammint of Value 
of Goods as 
entered in 
Cuatom-huoiMs 
Uookti. 

Rato of Duty 
chargeable 

1 or 

paid upon the 
*Joods. 

NatiH) of the 
Pemonn by 
whom goods firat 
paaned into 
Warcbouses. 





< 

t 

-a— 

•> 

i 

» • 


Nota —If the goods to be removed shall have been sold or transferred by the original 
proprietor or agent, a certificate of such sale or transfer shall accompany the application. 

(Signed) (By the owner, agent, or 

consignee of the goods.) 

* A 

‘ . 

0 

By Act No. XXXII. of 1836, passed by the IHyhi Honourable the Governor-General 
of Ifidia m Council on the “ISth of November, 1836. ' * 

It is enacted, that if any person after the 1st day of December, 1836, lands or at¬ 
tempts to land in any part of the territories subject to the government of the Piesideney 
of Fort William in Bengal, any sugar which is not the growth of a British possession 
into which foreign sugar cannot be legally imported, such sugar shall be seized and roii- 
hscated by the collector of customs, or by any other officer thereunto authorised by the 
governor of the said presidency, unless the district in which such sugar is landed, or in 
which an attempt has been made to land such sugar, be a district in which the Governor- 
general of India in council has authorised the importation of such.sugar. 

« 

By Act No. XIV. of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, 

on the \2th of June, 1837. 

It is enacted, that whenever any foreign state in Asia or Africa shall permit within 
the dominions of such state, the importation or exportation of goods in British vessels on 
the same terms on which it permits the importation or exportation of goods in vessels 
belonging to the subjects of such foreign state, it shall be lawful for the Govcinnr- 
gcneral of India in council, by an Older in council, to direct that goods may be imi»orteil 
into the territories of the Fast India Company or exported thence in vessels Irelonging 
to the subjects of such foreign state, on the same terms on which such goods arc im¬ 
ported into the said territories, or exported thence in British vessels. 


By Act No. XVI. of the Right Honourable, the Governor-General of India in Cottnril, 
. on the ^rd of July, 1837. 

It is enacted, that when the customs duties fixed to be levied upon goods expoitt^l 
by sea from any jiort of Bengal or Orissa shall be ad valorem, the value of such goods 
shall be declared by the exporter in the manner prcscriived for goods imported into Cal¬ 
cutta by sea, and the provisions shall apply to goods intended to be exported by sea in 
like^manncr as for imported goods, and the value so to be declared by the exporter, shall 
include the packages or materials in which the goods may be contained; and it 
shall be lawful for the governdr of the Presidency of Port William in Bengal, from time 
to time, notice in the official “ Gazette,” to fix a value for any article liable to «« 
valorem duty, and that the value so filed by the governor fif the said presidency shall, 
till altered by a similar notice, be taken to be Ute value of such article for the purpose 
of levying duty on the same. 
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No payment shall be made of drawback upon any goods exported from any port of 
Bengal or Orissa, unless the export be made within two years from the date of< the 
import in the cbstoin-house registers, nor unless the claim to receive such dravi^ack 
be made at the time of exportation, nor unless the amount due thereupon be 
demanded within one year from the date of entry for shipment in the custom-house 
registers. 

The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, shall have power to fix, and from time to 
lime to alter the r,gte8 of wharfage ant? godown rent charges, and to determine the 
time for which goods shall bt: allowed to rcitiain on the wharfs or in the godowns of 
the custom-house., free of chajge, while the goods are being passed for import or export 
iiy sea. , 

It shall be lavvful for the collector of customs, whenever he shall see fit, to require 
tliat goods brought by sea and stowed in bulk, shall be weighed on board liliip before 
being sent to land, and to levy duty according to the result of such weighing. 


By Act No. I. of the IIoHoumhle the President of the Council of India in Council, on 
• the 3rd of January, 18118. * • 

. k It is enacted, that from the 1st of February, 1838,, all Regulations of the 
Bombay Code passed before the year 1827, and now in forqe, with the exception of 
Sections I., II., and 111., Regulation VI., 1799, and of clause 2, Section VII., Regu¬ 
lation IX., 1800, and of Sections XIV., XVII., XX., XXL, and XXV., Regulation I., 
of 1805, and of the whole of Regulations II., 1810, and VI., 1814, shall be repealed. 

II. And it> is enacted, that Chapters L, II., IV,_, VI., VIII., and IX., of Re¬ 
gulation XX., 1827, of the said Code, together with the Appendices A, B, C, 
K, II, I, .1, K, of that Regulation, also Regulation II., 1831, Regulation XIII., 
18.11, Regulation 1., 1832, Regulation IV., 1833, and Regulation IV., 1834, of the 
said Code, and all such parts of any Regulations of the said Code as prescribe the levy 
of transit or inland customs’ duties, or as require the payment of any fee whatever on 
account of any vessel which may enter any port in the territories t.^»feject.to the Bombay 
Presidency, and likewise the provisions of any kind contained in those or in any other 
Regulations, for fixing the amount of duty to be levied on goods imported or exported 
by sea at any place within the limits of the Bombay Presidency, or the drawback 

•payable on the same, shall be repealed ; unJ it is further enacted, that Act No. II. of 
1 S3>>, shall likewise be repealed, except in so far us it repeals any Regulation of the 
Bombay Co<le. 

III. Provided always, that nothing contained in the two preceding sections of 

this Act shall be construed to prevent the levy of any town duty, or of any municipal 
tax, or*of any toll on any bridge, road, canal, or causeway, for repair and%aintefianc>. 
of the same, or of any fee for the erection and maintenance of lighthouses. * 

IV. That duties of customs shall be levied on goods im|)orted by sea into any place 
III the territories subordinate to the government of the Presidency of Bombay, after the 
said Ist of February next, according to the rates specified in Schedule A, annexed to 
this Act, and with the exceptions specified therein, and the said Schedule, with the notes 
attached thereto, shall be taken to be a part of this Act. 

• V. That duties of customs shall be levied "pot country goods exported by sea from 
any ports of the Bombay Presidency after the said 1st of February next, according 
to the rates specified in Schedule B, annexed to this Act, with the exceptions therein 
specified, and the said Schedule, vTilh the notes attached thereto, shall also be taken to 
be a part of this Act. 

VI. That the ships of any European nation having firman privileges in uie port 
of Surat, shall not be subject to further duties oi* import or export than may be 
prescribed by ihfeir firtnaiis res|)ectively, any thing in the Schedules or *in this Act 
notwithstanding. * 

Vlt. That duties of customs shall be levied on goodstpassing by land into or out 
o| foreign European settlements, situated on the line of coast within the limits of the 
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Presidency of Bombay, at the rates prescribed in 'the schedules of this Act for goods 
imported or exported on foreign bottoms at any British port in that presidency. 

VIII. That it shall be lawful for the governor in council of tlie Presidency of 
Bombay to declare, by notice to be published in the Gazette of that presidency, that 
the territory of any native chief, not subject to the Jurisdiction of the courts and civil 
authorities of that presidency, shall be deemed to be foreign territory, and to declare 
goods passing into or out of such territory liable cither to the duty fixed for British or 
for foreign bottoms, as the said governor in couVicil may think ht. • 

IX. That for the levy of duties of customs as above provided on goods exported by 

land to, or im|)orled by land from such foreign territories, Customs’, chokees may be 
establislied at such places as may be determined by the said governor in council, and • 
every officer at every such chokee shall have power to*dctain goods passing into or out 
of any suth foreign territory, and to examine and ascertain the (juantities and kinds 
thereof; and such goods shall not be allowed to pass across the frontier line out of or 
into the teirilory of the East India Company, uiitd the owner or person in charge thereof 
shall produce and deliver a certificate showing that the customs’duty leviable thercu|>on 
^hi^ been paid in full. , 

X. That it shall be lawful for the said governor in council to ap|ioint such officers 
as he may think fit, to regeive money on account of customs’ duties, and grant certifu'atcsi 
of the payment thereof, ^and that such a certificate being delivered to any chokee officer 
shall entitle goods to cross the frontier into or out of the East India Company V terri¬ 
tories, piovided that the goods correspond in description with the specification thereof 
contained in such certificate, and that the certificate show the entire amount of duty 
leviable on those goods to have been duly paid. 

XI. That the said governor in council shall give public notice in the official Ga/elteof 
the Presidency of Bombay, of the appointment of every officer appointed to receive 
customs' duties on goods crossing the land frontier of the said foreign territories. 

XII. That no certificate shall be received at any chokee that ghall bear date more 
than thirty days before the date when the goods arrive at the chokee. 

XIII. Tha^it shaifi be lawful for the said governor in council to prescribe, by public 
notice in the official Gazette of the Presidency of Bombay, by what routes goods %hall 
be allowed to pass into or out of any such foreign territory, as is riescribed in Sections 
VTI. and VIII. of this Act; and after such notice shall be given, goods which may be 
brought to any chokee established on other routes or passes than those so presciihcd, 
shall, if provided with a certificate, be sent back, and if not provided with a certificate 
shall be deiaiiied, and shall be liable to confiscation by the collector of customs, unless 
the person in charge thereof shall be able to satisfy the said collector that his carrying 
them by that route was from ignorance or accident. 

XIV. Hiat goods which may be passed, or which an attempt may be madctto pass 
Across any frontier guarded by chokees between sunset and sunrise, or in a clandestine 
manner, shall be seized and confiscated. 

XV. That any chokee officer who shall permit goods to pass across the frontier when 

not covered by a sufficient certificate, or w ho shall permit goods to pass by any prohibited 
route, shall be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, and to a fine 
not exceeding 500 ru’pees; if not paid, to imprisonment for a further period of six 
months. > 

XVII. All goods imported by sea into any port of the Presidency of Bombay from 
any foreign European settlement in India, or from any native state, the inland trade of 
which has been declared by the governor in council «f the Presidency of Bombay, under 
Section VIII. of this regulation, to be subject to the duties levied on foreign bottoms, 
shall bb liable to the same duties as arc imposed by Schedule A. on imports on foreign 
bottoms. * • _ 1 

XVIII.* No goods whatsoever entered in either of the Schedules of this Act as liable 
to duty shall be exempted from the payment of such duty, or of any part thereof, 
except under special order (j-oin the governor in ciiiincil of the Presidency of Bombay : 
Provided always, that it shall and may be lawful for the colloctor of customs, or other 
officer in charge of n cusloiu-housc, to pass free of duty any baggage in actual uso 
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his discretion; and if any person slialt apply to have goods passed as such baggage, the 
collector, acting under the orders of the government, shall determine whether tli«y be 
baggage in actual use, or goods subject to duty under the provisions of this Act. 

XIX. When goods are imported at any port of the Bombay Presidency from any 

other port in that presidency, under certificate that the export duty specified in Sche¬ 
dule D. has been duly paid thereon, or that there has been a re-export, and that the 
import duty specified in Schedule A. has been duly paid, the said goods shall be 
admitted to free enVy. * 

XX. When duties of customs shall have been paid on any goods at any port in any 
part of the territories of the>Ka$t India Company not subject to the Presidency of 
Bombay, and when such goods shall /subsequently be imported at any port of the 
Presidency of Bombay, credit shall he given at such last-mentioned port for the sum that 
may he proved by the production of due certificates to have been so paid. • 

XXI. It shall be lawful for the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay, 
from lime to time, by notice in the official (iaxette of that presidency, to fix a value for 
any article or number of artic|es liable to tul valorem duty, and the value so fixed for 
.such articles sh' 41 , till altered by a similar notice, be taken to be the value of such articles . 
for the purpose of levying duty on the same. 

XXII. When goods liable to duty, for which a value has not been fixed by such a 
notice as is above directed, or for which a fixed duty has npt been declared by the 
Schedules annexed to this Act, are brought to any custom-house in the Presidency of 
Bombay for the purpose of being passed for iin{iortation or exportation, the duty 
leviable on such goods shall be levied ad valorem, that is to say, according to the 
market value of,such goods at the place and time of importation or exportation, as the 
case may be. 

XXIII. The market value for assessment of duties on ad valorem shall be 

declared by the owner, consignee, or exporter, or by the agent or factor for any of these 
respectively, upon the face of the applie.ition to lie given in by him in writing for the 
passing of the goods through the custom-house ; and the value so declared shall include 
the packages or materials in which the goods are contained, aiuf ilte application shall 
triilv set forth the name of the ship in whieh the goods have been imported or are to be 
expo; ted, the name of the master of the said ship, the colours under which the said ship 
sails, the number, description, marks, and contents of the p.ickagcs, and the country in 
•wliieli the goods were produced. 

XXIV. live;) siicli (ieclaration, when duly signed, shall c submitted to the officer 
of customs appointed to appraise goods at the custom-house, and if it shall appear to him 
that the same is correct, lie shall countersign it as admitted ; Mit if any part or the whole 
of the goods shall seem to him to be undervalued in such declaration, be shall report the 
same to4bc collector of customs, who shall have power to take the goods or any ^art thereof 
.is purchased for the government at the pr'ce so declared : and whenever the collector of 
I'ustoms shall so take goods fur the government, payment thereof shall be made to the con¬ 
signee or inijrorter, if the goods be imported goods, within fifteen days from the date of 
the declaration, the amount of import duly leviable thereon Ireing first deducted, and if 
the goods be intended for exportation, the entire value as declared shall be paid without 
deduction on account of customs’duly. 

• XXV. It shall be lawful for the governor jii council of llie Presidency of Bombay to 
declare, by public notice in the official Gazette of that presidency, what places within the 
same shall be ports for the landing and shipment of merchandise ; and any goods that 
may bo landed, or which an attempUmay be made to land, at any other port than such 
as shall be so declared, shall be seized and confiscated. 

XXVI. When any vessel shall arrive in any port of the Presidency of Bombay, the 
master shall deliver a true mtRiifest of the cargo on bbard, made out according to the 
form annexed to this Act and marked C. * 

XXVIl. If the manifest so delivered by tltc master shall not contain a full and true 
specification of all the goods imported in the vessel, the saiti master shall be liable to a 
fine of 1000 rupees, and any goods or packages that may be found on board in excess of 
the manifest so delivered, or difTering in quality or kind, or in marks and numbers, frotA 
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the specification contained therein, shall be liable to be seized by any customs’ officer and 
confiscated, or to be charged with such increased duties as may be determined by the 
collector of customs under the orders of government. 

XXVIII. If any inward-bound vessel shall remain outside or below the place that 
may be fixed by the said governor in council for the first delivery of manifests, tlie master 
shall deliver a manifest as hereinbefore prescribed to the first person duly empowered to 
receive such manifest that may come on board ; and if any vessel entering a port for 
which there is a custom-house established, shall lie at anchor thersiu for the space of 
twenty-four hours, the master whereof s\iall refuse to deliver the said manifest in the 
manner above prescribed, he shall for such refusal be liabU to a'fine not exceeding 1000 
rupees, and no entry or port clearance shall given for such vessej until the fine i? • 
paid. * 

XXIXV No vessel shall be allowed to break bulk until a manifest as required by this 
act, and another copy thereof to be presented at the time of applying for entry inwards, 
if so required by the collector of customs, shall have been received by the said collector, 
nor until order shall have been given by the said collector, for the discharge of the cargo. 

. . XXX. No goods shall be allowed to leave any vessel, or to be putpn board thereof 
until entry of the vessel shall have been duly made in the custom-house of the port, and 
until order shall have been given for the discharge of the cargo thereof as above «pro-k 
vided. , 

XXXI. If goods entered in the manifest of a vessel shall not be found on board that 
vessel, or if the quantity found be short and the deficiency be not duly accounted for, or 
if goods sent out of the vessel be not landed at the custom-house, or at such other 
place as the collector of customs shall have prescribed, the master shaU be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 500 rupees for every missing or deficient package of unknown 
value, and for twice the amount of duty chargeable on the goods deficient, and unac¬ 
counted for, if the duty can be ascertained; provided, however, that nothing herein con¬ 
tained shall be construed to prevent the collector of customs from permitting, at his 
discretion, the master of any vessel to amend obvious errors, or to supply omissions 
from accident «r inadvertence, by furnishing an amended or supplemental manifest. 

XXXII. There shall in every port of the Bombay presidency be one or more places 
appointed for the landing and shipment of goods, and goorls shall not be landed at any 
other place without the special order in writing of the collector of customs for the port. 

XXXIll. If the governor in council shall see fit, for the security of customs at any 
port, to maintain special establishments of boats for the landing and shipping of mer¬ 
chandise, or to license and register the cargo-boats plying in any ports, then after due 
notification thereof, it shifll not he lawful for any person to convey goods to or from any 
vessel in such port, otherwise than in the boats so authorised and prescribed, except under 
special permit from the collector of customs at the port, and any goods that* may be 
found on board of other boats than those so authorised for the port, shall be liable to be 
seized by any officer of customs, and shall be liable to confiscation. 

XXXIV. When the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay shall see fit 
to maintain at any port an establishment of officers to be sent on board of vessels to watch 
their unlading and lading, then, after due notification shall have been given that such 
establishment is so maintained at any port, the collector of customs at that port shall 
have power at his discretion to send one of more officers of such establishment to remain, 
on board of any vessel in such frort by night and by day, until the vessel shall leavA the 
port, or it shall be otherwise ordered by the collector. 

XXXV. Any master of such vessel at such port who shall refuse to receive such officer 
with one servant on board, or shall not afford such officer and such servant suitable shelter 
and sleeping accommodation while on board, and likewise furnish them with a due 
allowance of fresh water, if necessary, and with the mearA of cooking on hom'd, shall be 
liable to a* fine not exceeding the sum of 100 rupees for each day daring which such 
officer and servant shall not be received and provided with suitable shelter sod aecom- 
modation. . • 

XXXVL Whenever a collector of customs shall aee cause to direct that any vessel 
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shall be searched, he shall issue his warrant or written order for such search, addressed 
to any officer under his authority, and any master or person in charge of a vessel,, who 
shall resist such officer or refuse to allow the vessel to be searched when so ordered by 
the collector of customs, shall be liable upon conviction for every such ofi'ence to a fine 
of 1000 rupees. Concealed goods to be confiscated. 

XXXVII. Every master of a vessel who shall remove from such vessel or put on board 
thereof any goods, or cause or suffer any goods to be removed from thence or put on 
board thereof betwrvm sunrise and sunsef, or when the cu8tom>house is closed for busi¬ 
ness, without leave in writing obtained from thd collector of customs, shall be fined not 
exceedins 500 rupees. * 

• • XXXVIII. No cargO'boat laden wi}h goods intended for exportation by sea shall 
make fast to or lie alongside of any vessel on board of which there shall be a customs’ 
officer stationed, unless there shall be on board the boat, or have been receisred by the 
said customs’ officer, a custom-house permit or order for the shipment of the goods, and 
the goods on board of any boat that so be alongside or be made fast to a vessel, if such 
goods be not covered by a custom-house pass accompanying them, or previously received 
hv the customs’officer on board, the said vessel shall he liable to confiscation. 

XXXIX. There shall be sent with each boat load or other separate despatch a boat-* 
•'otc»specifying the number of packages and the marks and numbers, or other description 
llicreof. ^ 

XL. When goods shall be brought to be passed through the custom-house, if the 
packages in which the same may be contained shall be found not to correspond with the 
description of them, the whole of the goods contained therein shall be liable to con¬ 
fiscation. , 

XLI. If any person, after goods have been landed, and before they have been passed 
through the custom-house, removes or attempts to remove them with the intention of 
defrauding the revenue, the goods shall be liable to confiscation. 

XLII. It shall bf lawful for the collector of customs, whenever he shall see fit, to 
rcipiirc that goods brought by sea and stowed in bulk shall be weighed or measured on 
hoard ship before being sent to land, and to levy duty according *'^.the yesult of such 
weighing or measurement. 

XLIfl. On application by the exporter of any salt that has paid the excise duty 
fixed by act No. XXVII. of 1837, a certificate shall be granted by the collector of 
s^iistums at the place of export, under authority of which certificate the quantity of salt 
s|>ecified therein shall be landed at any other port of the sai>’ Presidency of Bombay, 
md shall be passed from such port into the interior without the levy of any further duty 
either of excise or of customs. • 

XLIV. Twenty days, exclusive of Sundays and holidays, shall be allowed for the 
discharge of »he import cargo of vessels not exceeding 600 tons’ burden, and thirty days, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays, for the discharge of the import cargo of vessels 
exceeding that burden. 

XLV. When there shall be no customs’ officer sent aboard vessels discharging cargo, 
it shall be lawful for the collector of customs to fix a period, not being less than twenty 
days, for the discharge thereof and clearance of the vessel inwards ; and if any goods 
remain on board after the time so fixed, or after the time allowed in the igst preening 

• section of this act, the collector may order the same to be landed and warehoused for 
the security of tlie dutieschargeable thereon, and of any freight and primage and other 
demands that may lie due thereon, giving his receipt to the master for the same: pro¬ 
vided always, that in all cases it shall be lawful for the collector or other officer in 
charge of the custom-house, with the consent of the master of the vessel, to cause any 
packages to be brought on shore, and to he deposited in the governineiu warehoiAes for 
the security of the duties and* charges thereon, althofigh twenty days may not have 
expired from the entry of such vessel ; and in case any goods brought to lanS from any 
vessel be not claimed and cleared from the cuStom-house within three monflis from the 
date of entry of the ship in which suah goods were importer}, it sliall be competent to 
the collector to sell the same on account of the duties and other charges due thereon, 

vot. tv. 6 X 
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and the balance remaining after deducting the said'duties and charges shall be held in 
deposit, and paid to the owner on application. 

^LVI. When a customs’ oflScer shall be sent on board of any vessel discharging 
cargo, a further period of fifteen days, Sundays and holidays excluded, beyond the 
twenty days above specified, shall be allowed for putting on board export cargo if the 
vessel shall not exceed 600 tons’ burden, and twenty days if it exceed that burden, 

XLVIL W'hen upon application from the master of any vessel the customs’ officer 
sliult be removed from on boaid thereof, if tlfe master of such vt^sel shall, before a 
customs’ officer have again been placed'in such vessel, put on board of such vessel, or 
cause or suffer to be put on board of such vessel, any goo^s wkatever,„such master shall 
be punished with a fine not exceeding 1000 rupees, and the goods shall be liable to be. 
rclanded for examination at the expense of the shippers, upon requisMou to that eflect 
from the oolleetor of customs. 

XLVIII. Upon any goods liable to duly that may be passed through the custom¬ 
house for shipment, the application for which shall be presented after port-clearance 
shall have been taken out, double of the prescribed duties shall in all ca^cs be levied, 
and if the goods be free, or have already paid import diity, or have* bqen imported free 
' under certificate, five per cent upon the market value shall be levied thereon, or if the 
same be imported goods entitled to drawback, the drawback sliull be forfeited, byjt np 
se])arate duty shall be levied on drawback goods. 

XLIX. When a vrssel having cleared out from any port shall put back from stress 
of weather, or it shall for any damage or from other cause, be necessary that the cargo 
of a vessel that has cleared out shall be unshipped or relanded, a customs' officer shall 
be sent to take charge ot the cargo during such relanding or removal from on hoard. 

L. When goods shall be relanded before the lading of any vessel is complete, and 
before port-clearance has been gianted, the duty levied upon such goods shall be 
returned to the exporter, but no refund shall be made of duty paid on the export of any 
goods after porUclearance shall have been granted for the vessel^on which the goods 
were exported, unless the vessel shall iiave put buck for stiess of weather, or for damage, 
and the goods,shalUlavc been relanded. 

LI. It shall be lawful fur the said governor in council to establish rules for the 
anchoring of the coasting and country ctafl of the British territories, for the delivery of 
inanilesis of the cargo of such vessels, and for the landing of goods therefrom, and 
shipping of goods therein. 

LII. Pattamars, dhoiiies, botellos, and other small craft from the Maldivc or Lacca¬ 
dive Islands, or from the native ports of Kattyvvar, Culch, and Scinde, shall be treated 
in the jiorts of the Bombay Presidency like the coasting craft of the British territory, 
piovided that they conform to such special regulations as to the place of anchoring and 
mode of landing and shipping goods as may be made by the governor in council of 
’Bombay for such vessels in the several ports of the Bombay Presidency. 

Llll. No drawback shall be allowed on goods shipped on such native craft as are 
described in the last preueding section of this Act. 

LIV. Goods exported in the same vessels, if manifested for re-export, shall not be 
subject to import or export duty, and if any goods brought to any port in any vessel be 
transhipped jfi such pbrt, they shall in all cases be subject to the same duty as if they 
bad been landed and passed through the custom-liouse for re-exportation in the vessel, 
into which they may be transhipped. 

LV. No tianshipment shall be made of any goods except under special order in 
writing fiom the collector of customs of the port. « 

LVI. Every port subordinate to the Bombay Presidency, the port of Bombay ex¬ 
cepted, an anchorage fee shall be levied once at each port according to the burden, on 
all country craft above the burden of (100) one hundred roaunds, at the rates herein- . 
under spetilied. 
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Fee. 

Rupees. 

Above 10 caudics (equal to 100 inaui)ds)|.not exceeding 20 candies (200 Indian maunds)..'. 1 0 


>» 

20 

fl .......... 


»» 

40 

>» ... 

. I 8 


40 




GO 


. 2 


GO 






. 2 ft 


HO 




100 


. 3 0 


100 




loO 


. 3 8 


IGO 




200 


. 4 0 


200 

** 1 


» 

250 


. 4 ft 


2.^0 




000 


. 5 0 


;too 


* 


350 


* Tt ft 


.T.>0 

••• ..- 


■ ' „ 

400 

„ and upwards. 

. C 0 


LVII. In all ci»c8 in v/liicli under ll)is Act goods are liable to conliscatiosi, the col¬ 
lector of customs of the place where tho8t< goods may be shall be con)petciil to adjudge 
such eniiKscation. 

LVIII. If any person in charge of a vessel shall have become liable to any fine on 
account of any^act* or omissidn iclating to customs, the collector of customs shall j)e 
competent, subject to the orders of the governor in council of the Presidency of Bombay, 
^0 r(^usc port clearance to such vcs.sel until the fine shall be dii^harged. 

LIX. It shall be lawful for any collector of customs, or other officer who may be 
authorised to adjudicate customs’ cases, if he shall decide that a seizure of goods made 
uudui the authority of this Act was vexatious and unnecessary, to adjudge damages to 
be ]>aid to the proprietor by the customs’ officer who made such vexatious seizure, besides 
c'idering the innpediate release of the goods; and if the proprietor accept such damages, 
no action shall thereafter lie against the officer of customs in any court of justice on 
account of such seizure ; and it such adjudicating officer shall decide that the seizure 
was warrante<l, but shall deem the penalty of conbscation is unduly severe, it shall be 
lawful for him to mitigate the same to the extent of the levy of double duly; and if the 
said officer shall adjudge coniiscation, it shall further be lawful for him to order that 
lioiii the proceeds of the sale of the goods, a ))roportioii not exceedii'g onp-half shall be 
distributed in rewards amongst such officers as he shall deem entitled thereto, and in 
such proportion as he may direct to each respectively. 

l.X. Ail officers of customs shall, as heretofore, he amenable to the civil courts of 
*l>i; Presidency or Island of Bombay, by action for damages on account of any executive 
acts done in their official capacity, at the suit of the parti, s injured by such acts; 
i)io\it!cd, however, that no suit shall lie against a collector of customs or other officer 
tor any judicial award in a matter of customs passed under I’n^ preceding section of this 
Act. 

LXI, Whoever intentionally obstructs any officer in the exercise of any jjowers given 
by this Act to such officer, shall be punished with imprisonment for a term not exceed¬ 
ing six months or fine not exceeding 1000 rupees, or both. 

LXIl. Whoever, being an officer appointed under the a»ihority of this Act, shall 
accept or obtain, or attempt to obtain, fioin any person any property as a consideration 
lur doing or forbearing to do any official act, shall be punished with imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years or fine, or both. 

, 1.X11I. Whoever, being an officer appointed under the authority of this Act, prac¬ 

tises or attempts to practise any fiaud for the purpose of injuring the customs’ revenue, 
or abets or connives at any such fraud, or at any attempt to practise any such fraud, 
fchall be punished with imprisonmeiR for a term not exceeding two jears or fine, or 
both. 

BXIV, It shall be lawful for the governor in council of Bombay, by an odier in 
, council, to transfer any of the powers given to a colicetbr of customs by this Act to any 
other lunctionary, and lo make any rules consistent with law for the carrylVig of this 
Act into effect, and to establish such bunders ahd appoint such officers as hd shall think 
fit, ami to fix rates of wharfage and o t,ieut to be paid for gotjds deposited or suffered to 
he ill the goduwns of the custom-house. 
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Cpstoms’ Tariff, Sciiedci.e A.—Rates of Duty to be charged on Goods Imported by 
•, Sea into auy Port of the Presidency of Bombay. 


Number, i 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


When Imported 
n RnUttii Rottomo. 


^Vheu Imported 
on Ftireign Hottvma. 


h 

9 

10 

H 

13 

13 

U 

16 

16 


13 

10 

30 

21 

32 

33 

34 

36 
3d 

37 
2B 
39 

30 

31 
33 

33 

34 


Bullion and coin 
Precioua atonc» and pearls • 

Grain and palae.*. 

Horses and other Uriog aolmals. 

,Ioe..«...... ., 

Goal, coke, bricks, chalk, stones (marble and wronght stoDesj 

excepted)..... 

Books printed in the United Kingdom, or in any British pos> 

I session..... 

IForeigo books..... 

i Marine stores, the produce tvr luatiufacture of the t'uitediW 

I ^Kingdom, or of any BritisKposseasion....... ..<5 

Marine stores, the produco nr manufacture of any other \ 

place or coontry.....! 7 

Metals, vrroiight or unwronght, the produce or manufacture 

of the United Kingdom, or any British posaeMiou.^ 

Metals, wrought or unwrought, exceptiDg tin, the producej 

or manufacture of any other place.... 

Tin, the produce of any other place than the United Kiug.j 
dom, or any British possession. 


.j; 

•i' 


Woollens, the produce or maoufacture of the United Kiog.| 

dom, or any British possession... 

Woollens, the prodifco of any other place or country 

Gottim wool, not cohered by certificate of the payment ofT ^ 
export duty at any other port of Bombay. -.. 

Cotton and silk piece goi^s, cotton twist and yarn, the pro. 
duce of the United Kingdom, or of any British posses- 

•ion... 

Cotton and silk piece goods, the produce of any other place.| 

Opium, corcred by a pass.....■ 

Opium, not covered by a pass...| 


free. 

! free. 

ditln. j 

[ dino. 

ditto. 

1 ditto. 

ditto. 1 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

0 ditto. 1 

ditto. 

■ ditto. " } 

3 percent. 

3 per cent. , | 

6 per cent. 

3 per cent. 

0 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

1 

13 per cent. 

3 per rent. j 

0 per cent. 

6 per cent. ; 

13 per cent. 

10 per cent. f 

30 per cent. 

2 per cent. 1 

4 per cent. 

4 per cent. i 

8 per cetf.. 

annas per maund ,1 rupee 3 annas ] 

ti( go tolas ta the 1 

niNUod of KO tolai 

seer. | 

the seer. 

3| percent. 

t 

7 per cent. 

7 per cent. > 

H per cent. 

free. f 

inw. 

rupees per seer of 

34 mpot's per seer 

hO tolas. 

KO tolas. 


iSalt, not covered by a past.1 1 

{Alum. I 

: Camphor. | 

I Cassia. 

iCIores... 

, CoBWi w... 

Coral... ! 

jNutmegs and mace. j 

.'Rattans. j 

'Te 

I Vermilion.. 

I Wines and liqueurs.. 

.Spirits, consolidated duty, including any duties levied here-' 

{ tofore through the police..... 

I And the duty on spirits shall be ratrably increased as| 
j the strength excetds London proof: and when imported’ 
I in bottles, fire quart bottles sbaU be deemed equal to! 
the imjwnal gallon. 

■Tobacco. ...... 


a annas per maund ol H annas per mautir 


au toUs per seer. 
10 per cent. 

10 per cent., 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

71 per cent, 
lu per cent. 

10 percent. 

10 per cent. 

7| per cent. 

10 per cent. 

JO percent. 

10 per rent. 

9 annas per imperial 
gsIloD. 


HO tolas per seer 
20 p<»r cent. 

30 per cent. 

20 per c«<iit. 

30 per rent 
16 per u*nt 
30 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

16 per cent. 

30 per eetiC. 

30 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

I rupee per imperial 
gallon. 


■{i' 


Which duty shall be the minimum customs* duly.' 
levied on raw tobacco and all preparations thereof, in 
all the ports of the Bombay Presidency ; bat if at the 
rate of 6 per cent im the actual valuti a higher diityl 
than! rupee H annas per maund should be leviable oni 
any preparatson of tobseco, the duty ahall be levied’ 
ad valorem at that rate If imported on British bottoms,! 
and at lO per cent on foreign bottoms. And tb« ciistoms*! 
duty laid upon tobacco shall be allowed in settling for! 
the special doty levied on the Import of, this article iutol 
the island of Bombay, which special duty ahall be levied, 
at the rate of 9 rupees for the Indian maunl. 


rnpee 6 atinss per, I rupee H annas pei 
mattiid of go tolasj maund ^f 69 toU” 
prf seer. I per seer 


ae lAll articles not incladed in the above eoameimtioa. 


3^ per cent. 


7 per cent. 


A*nd if the collector of customs shall see reason to doubt whether the goods liable 
to a different rate of duty aec5irding to the place of their production, come from the 
country from which they are declared to come by the irafKjrler, it shall he lawful for the 
collector of* customs to call On the impoAer to furnish evidence as to the place of manu¬ 
facture or production; ami if such evidence shall not satisfy the said collector of the 
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truth of the declaration, the goods shtiH be charged with the highest rate of duty, subject 
always to an appeal to the governor in council at Bombay. » 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods imported, excepting opium and salt, and all 
goods of the growtli, production, or manufacture of the continent of India, provided the 
re-export be made within two years of the dale of import, as per custom-house register, 
and the goods be identified to the satisfaction of the collector of customs, there shall be 
retained onc-eighth of the amount of duty levied, and the remainder shall be lepaid as 
drawback. 

But no exporter of importetj goods shall be entitled to drawback unless the drawback 
be claimed at the time of* re-export, nor shall any payment be made of drawback unless 
amount claimed be demanded within one year from the date of entry of the goods 
lor re-export in the custom-house registers. 


Takifi', ScifKiruLE B.—Rates of Duty to be charged on Goods Exported by Sea, from 
any Port or Place in the Presidency of Bombay. 


N'ltiuhcr. 


'J 

.1 

•1 


K M t' M K R A T I O N OP GOODS. Exported on BritwU ! Exported on Porei(tii 

Bottums. Bottoms. 

PrertouR sfoiioB .luil pi'arls. ditto. | ditto. 

Bonk-f, loNps, ui.d driiwiii|{8 printed ID Indui. ditto* ! ditto. 

Ilorttvs uiiU IiviDK ■nimsls. ditto. j ditto. 

Opium,rovert'd by a paM.! ditto. i ditto* 

Opium, nut roFi'iod by a pass. Probibitud. I Piohibited. 

Cotton wmil fiportfd tu Ivurnpr, tht* United States of Aiii«-| \ j 9 annas pt^r maund of 

lira, or any Britmli poMvaMion in Ani<*nca.j i i HR tolas to Cbe seer. 

■* t <1 nnnn« twir maiiad ( * f**?**® 2 aonW per 

Cotton wool expoi ted to places other than above .* < iif KO tolas per aevr \ 

Salt, having paid the excise of 8 amias a niatind. free. , free. 

( 1 rupee tf annas per 1 rupee 8 anuaa per 

Tolmrco..... i tnauiid of 81) tolas to, mautid of 80 tolaa 

V the a<*er. t per seer. 

\1I <‘i><iiitrv articdcR not enumerated or named abciic ....... 8 per cent. > 0 per cent. 


And u|)nn the rc-export to Europe, the United States of America, or'to any British 
liossessiou in Ameiica, or from any other port in the Bombay Presidency, of cotton that 
lia.s bo( II imported under certifieute of the payment of the duty specified iii this Schedule, 
j'rovidrd that the rc-export be made in British bottoms, within two years from the date 
<>i such certificate, and the amount be claimed within one year from the date of re¬ 
export as per custom-house registers, the whole amount of export duty levied at the first 
place of export shall be refunded. 

Form of Manifest, Sciiedi;i.e C. 

Manifi:8T of Goods Imported per Commander, from under 

Colours, vtx. :— 


•s' ! ■£ § j ' * ; lOToU-e i Tariff 

• Nunhcn.'Parkagrx. Qiixiilily. |5 = ' Yard*. ■ Itcuription «f Good*. Vatne. I Vxliie. i 


* 1 

i , is ' o 1 

! ■ ■ , 


A. j J a* 5 

1 

1 

i owe* 

1 i 

liM piete*! 

1 

1 ; 

1 i 

! 

3000 

* i 

! Cambrics. 

I lAOBpsclulhs, bl<*Drlipd. 
toDg cloths, unblcaebed. i 
Matlapollanis* bicachfil. i 
Maitapollams, uoblcACbcd.j 
I'ltin muslms. 1 

1 

' 1 

1 1 

: 

t 

t 1 

1 ' 

! j 

1 

' 

< 1 

1 ! 

; j 

i 



N.B.—Articles generally ,to be specified, excepting such as ironmongery, hard¬ 
ware, glassware, earthenware, cutlery, perfumerv, confectionery, stationerui and such 
like. 

All articles from Great Britain to be entered according to the English weight, not 
native. • ^ ■ o . 
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From Chino, in like manner in China weights. 

*^n imports and exports of bullion or coin, to specify the sort ui wiuuu mey consist. 


By Act No. XIX. the HonourcMe the President of the Council of IndUa in Council, on 

the 27th of August, 1838. 

I. It is enacted, that from the 1st day of NovemI)cr, 1838, sections XX. and XXI., 
Regulation XX. of 1827, of the Bombay,Code W repealed. 

II. From the said 1st day of November, 1838, the following rules shall be in force 
with respect to vessels belonging to any of Her Majesty^s subjects rtsiding within the 
Presidency of Bombay, and employed on the coasts of the territories subj/?ct to the governl* 
ment of Bombay, or in trading coastwise, as also \^ith respect to fishing vessels and 
harbour cfaft belonging to any of the same her Majesty's subjects. 

III. Every such vessel employed as aforesaid, fishing vessel and harbour cruft, shall 
be marked or branded with the name of the place to which she belongs, and also with a 
number assigned for the same, by the officer authorised tqmake such, registry as is hcrc- 

. imfter mentioned ; and the owner or owners of such vessel employed as uforesaid, fishing 
vessel and harbour craft, shall cause such name and number to be painted in black paint, 
upon a white ground, on each quarter of such vessel employed as aforesaid, mhiiifi; 
vessel and harbour craft,, in English figures and letters, each figure and letter being six 
inches in length. 

IV. The name and number of every such vessel employed as aforesaid, fishing-vessel 
and harbour craft, and her burden, and also the name or names of the owner or ovxncrs 
thereof, shall be registered in a book to be kept for that purpose, by the person directed 
to make such registry. 

The owner or owners of such vessels employed as aforesaid (fishing vessels and 
harbour craft being excepted), on being registered as aforesaid, shall pay - 

For each certificate of registry fora vessel not exceeding 20 Bombay can¬ 
dies’ bnrden^he fee of.. 1 Rupee. 

For eaclf certincate for a vessel exceeding 20 .such candies’ burden, and 

not exceeding lOO candies’ burden. 5 „ 

For each certificate for a vessel exceeding 100 such candies’ ourdeii, and 

not exceeding 400 candies’ burden. 7 „ 

And for each certificate for a vessel of 100 tons, or greater burden, per 
ton... 2 Annas. 


By Act No. XIII. of the Honourahle the President of the Council of India in Council. 

on the 20th of May, 1839. 

I. It is enacted, that the several charges of the port and roadstead of Madras, levied 
under the beads of anchorage duty, lighthouse duty, regular boat-hire and report cata¬ 
maran hire, shall, from and after the Isl djty of August next, be consolidated and com¬ 
muted into a port duty, to be levied at the rate of three annas per ton upon every vessel 
not being a vessel sailjng under the colours of a foreign European or American nation, 
of which the tonnage shall not exceed 700 tons by measurement, made in the manner 
prescribed by Act 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. Ivi, and if the vessel exceed 700 tons by measure-' 
ment so made, the port duty shall be. levied as upon that tonnage. 

II. Upon every vessel sailing under the colours of a foreign European or American 
nation that may anchor in the port of Madras, there shall be levied a consolidated port 
duty at the rate of three annas six pie per ton, according to measurement made iii the 
manner above prescribed. 

III. If any vessels, British, native, or foreign, anchorifig in the port of Madras, shall 
not break bulk therein, and shall not remain four complete days from'the time of drop- 
ping anchor, there shall be levied upon such vessels reduced duties as follows ; that is to 
say, two-fifths of the tonnrge duty iirescribed abeve shall be levied upon every vessel 
which without breaking bulk shall, after anchoring therein, sail again out of the port 
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within forty-oijfht hours, and seveu-tcuths upon every vessel which without breaking bulk 
shall stay more than forty-eight hours and less than four complete days. . 

IV. All powers and authorities, penalties, a id other means whereby the payment of 
any of the charges of the port and roadstead of Madras may have been legally enforced 
before the passing of this Act, shall be applicable to the enforcing of the consolidated 
and commuted port duties imposed by virtue of this act. 

V. It shall be larvful fur the government of India to order the consolidation and com¬ 
mutation of any port or harbour duties, as levied in any subordinate port of any presi¬ 
dency into a tonnage duty, whlph shall be leviable at the rate and in the manner spcciHed 
ill the next following section of this Act, upon the vessels anchoring in and trading with 

,gnch port. 

VI. When tlfe Governor-gciv’ral of India in council shall diiect the port duties to 
be cominuted and consulid.ited at any port of the Madras Presidency other lltsm that of 
Madras, or any subordinate port of any other presidency, the total amount levied at such 
(lort shall not exceed one anna per ton for British and native vessels not exceeding 700 
Unis, and u|)on vessels exceeding that measurement at the rate for 700 tuns, and upon 
foreign Eui' 0 |iean alid Amcric.aTi vessels, at the rate of one anna four pie per ton ; and ail 
vessels anchoiing in anv such outports shall be charged with reduced duty, in tlie 
proportions above provided for the port of Madras, if they leave such port without 
Drc.iKiiu: bulk before completing four entire days from the time of anchoring therein. 

VII. The consolidated and commuted port duties above prescribed, when ordered to 
he levied in any port by the (iovcinor-general of India in council, shall be levied by the 
oflicer appointed liy the government of the presidency within which the port is situate, to 
give port-elearanees or other customary doeiimcnts to vessels sailing from such port; 
that is to say, liy the master attendant or by the collector of customs at such port, as may 
be ordered hy -sucli government, and if such duties he not paid upon demand, it shall be 
competent to such olKcer to witlihold from tlie vessel on account of which payment may 
he refused, any port-elearance or other customary document required to be possessed by 
ships leaving sindi poit until the same shall he paid. 

VIII. All the |iowers and authorities, penalties, and other means by which any port 
or liarhoiir-duty of any subordinate port of any presidency which shall be consolidated 
and commuted by virtue of this Act, may have been legally enforced before the con¬ 
solidation and commiitation thereof as hcieinbefore provided, shall be applicable to 
jiie eiiforcmg of the consolidated and commuted duties at such port, imposed by virtue 
of this Act, 


Hy Act No. XV, of the IlonoHrahlc the President of the Council o/" India in Council, on 

the. lO/A of June, 1839. 

It is enacted, that if any person, on oi after the day on which this Act will come intd* 
Operation as liercinaftcr provided, lands, or attempts to land in any part of the territories 
subject to the govcriiiiieiit of the presidency of Fort St. George, any foreign sugar, or any 
sugar which is the growth of any British {idsscssion into which foreign sugar can be 
legally impoitcd, such sugar shall he seized and confiscated by the collector of the 
customs, or by any other officer thereunto authorised by the governor in council of the 
.said presidency: Provided always, that sugar which is the growth of any part of the 
presidency of Port William in Bengal, into which foreign sugar, and sugar which is the 
growth of any British possession into which foreign sugar may be legally imported, are 
prohibited from being landed, may, during such prohibition, be landed in the said terri¬ 
tories as heretofore. 


% Act No. VI., Jhe Right Honourable the. Governor-General of India in Council, 

on the Tth tf June, 1841. 

It is enacted, that if any person 'after the passing of Miis act, lands or attempts 
^ land, or shall introduce by land in any part of the territories subject to the 
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goverament of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, any rum or rum shrub 
wMch is the produce of any foreign country, or of any British possession into which 
foreign sugar or rum can be legally imported, such rum or rum shrub shall be seized by 
the collector of the customs, or by any other officer authorised to seize and detain con¬ 
traband goods, and shall be brought to confiscation according to the rules in force for 
confiscating such goods, unless the district in which such rum or rum shrub is landed, or 
in which an attempt has been made to land such rum or rum shrub, be a district in 
which the Governor-general of India in counffil has authorised the importation of such 
rum or rum shrub, and it shall be lawful for the Govennor-general of India in council 
to authorise the importation of such rum and rum shrub info any district of the terri¬ 
tories aforesaid by an order in the official Gazette. 

Bif Act No. X. of the Right Itonmirable the Governor-General of India in Council. 

on the 5 th of July, 1841. 

An Act for prescribing the rules to be observed, in order that ships or vessels belonging 
to ports within the territories under the government qf the East, India Company, or 
. • belonging to native princes or states, or their subjects, may beconvs entitled to the 
privileges of British ships under a proclamation of the Governor-general of India in 
council, made in pursuance of the statute 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 56. • • 

I. Whereas, by a stutute passed in the third and fourth years of her Majesty Qiiecn 
Victoria, intituled, “An Act to regulate the Trade of Ships built and trading within the 
limits of the East India Company's Charter,” it is enacted, “ that it shall be lawful fur 
the Governor-general of India in council, by proclamation, to declare that all ships or 
vessels built or to be built within the limits of the charter of the East* India Company, 
being owned by her Majesty’s subjects for whom the said Governor-general in council 
has power to legislate and belonging, under the regul.itions hereinafter i>rovided for, to 
any ports in the territories under the government of the said company, shall be deemed to 
be British ships for all the purposes of trade witliiii the said limits, including the Cape of 
Good Hope and the territories and dependencies thereof; provided that upon such de<'la- 
ration being t»ade,*lhe said Governor-general in council shall, and the said Govcrnoi- 
general in council is hereby accordingly empowered to make regulations, to be enforced 
by suitable penalties, concerning the registering, licensing, and ascertaining the admea¬ 
surement of the tonnage and burden, and generally for the trading within the limits 
aforesaid of such ships or vessels And whereas it is further enacted in the same statute 
as follows, that is to say, “ And whereas it may be expedient to admit to similar privi¬ 
leges and advantages anv ships or vessels belonging to native princes or states in subordi¬ 
nate alliance with, or having subsidiary treaties with the East India Company, or owned 
by subjects of any such princes or states; be it therefore enacted, that the Governor- 
(gencral of India in council may by such regulations as aforesaid, such regulations being 
subject as aforesaid, admit to the privileges and advantages of British ships fur the pur¬ 
poses of trade within the limits of the charter of the said company, including the Cape 
of Good Hope and the territories and dependencies thereof, or to any of such privileges 
and advantages, any ships or vessels belonging to such princes or states, or any of them, 
or owned by subjects.of any such princes or states; but any such regulations shall provide 
for the granting to such ships or vessels fit and convenient licenses or passes, and gene¬ 
rally for the trading within the limits aforesaid of such ships or vessels:" And whereas,'^ 
in pursuance of such enactments, it is expedient to frame such regulations as are men¬ 
tioned therein, the compliance with which shall be required in order that ships or vessels 
may be deemed British ships, or be admitted to the privileges and advantages of British 
ships, under such proclamation as aforesaid: 

That no ship or vessel shall, be deemed a British ship under such proclamation as 
aforesaid /except as regards ships or vessels registered before the passing of this act, or 
having a pa,ss at the time of passing thereof), unless the person or peVsons claiming pro¬ 
perty therein shall have caused the same to have been registered at some one of the ports 
hereinafter mentioned witMn the territories of thC East India Company, and shall have 
obtained a certificate of such registry from the person or persons authorised to make such 
’registry and grsqit such certificate. 
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II. That the ports at which registration shall be made shall be the ports of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Singapore, and such other places subordinate to the local governments 
or India, as such governments respectively may from time to time declare to be register* 
ing ports under this act; provided that ships or vessels built at any place other than 
any of such ports, shall be allowed to make their first voyage to any of such ports, 
being the ports at which it is intended they shall be registered, under a certificate to be 
granted by the principal British ofiicer at the place where the ship is built, or if there 
be no British ofiicer in authority there, then by three merchants of such place, which 
certificate shall ronfain all tli^particulars with* regard to the ownership and description 
of the ships or vessels cctniaiiied in a certificate of registry, and shall specify the ports at 
which it is intended that they shall respectively be registered, and which certificate shall 
liave all the efi'erA of a certificate pf registry under this act, during the first voyage from 
the place of building to the ports at which the ships or vessels respectively shall be 
afterwards registered ; provided that such ships or vessels so prnceetiiiig on their first 
voyage as aforesaid, shall be deemed British ships only whilst duly prosecuting such 
first voyage for the purpose of legivtry, and if they be not registered within a reasonable 
time after their an ival at the ptirt of registry, the owner or owners, or master or other 
person having of taking the command or charge of such ship or vessel, shall be lialllc* 
on infoiinatioii in any court of Her Majesty or the East India Company by the advocates- 
gciii-tal of the respective presidencies, to a penalty not exceedinj; 5000 rn|)ees. 

III. That the jiersons auiliorised to make such registry, and^o grant such certificates 
as aforesaid, shall be the persons now authorised to make registry of ships or vessels 
under the statute 3 and 4 William IV., c. 55, and such other or diflerent persons as the 
local governments may from lime to time appoint for the ports under their respective 
|>residencies. * 

IV. That at every port where registry shall be made in pursuance of this act, a book 
shall be kept by the registering ofiicer in wliicii all the particulars contained in the 
form of the certificate of the registry shall be duly entered. 

The Ollier provisi’o.is of this art are, as respects registry, measurement, certificates, 
8tc., similar to those of .'I and 4 Williain IV., c. 55. 

Proclamafioft. 

The Governor-general of India in couned hereby declares that all ships and vessels 
iMiilt or to he h'dlt within the limils of the charter of the E; st India Company (as those 
limits are defined by the statute 3i'd and 4lh of Queen Victoria, rap. 56, intituled, “ An 
.Vcl further to regiilatt the Trade of Ships built and trading.williin the Limits of the 
I'.ast India Company’s Charter.”) being owned by her M.ijesiy's subjects, for whom the 
said Governor-general in council has power to legislate, and belonging under the pi - 
visions ol' the act passed by the Governor-general in council. No. X. of 1841, to any 
norts in ihe territories under the government of the East India Company, shall be deemed 
In be British ships for all puqioses of trade wilhin the said limits, including the Cape of 
Good Hope and the territories and dependence's thereof. 

Act No. XITI. of the. Right Honourable the Governor- Gercral (f India, in Council, 

, on the I6th of August, 1841, 

Declares and enacts that the import duty on wine and spirits in casks shall be settled 
on the quantities registered at the lime of importation, without any deduction wlial- 
wever: provided always, that the leeper of every warehouse indicated by Act No. 
XXV.of 1836, shall, in accounting with the customs’ department for the article sq^ware¬ 
housed, be allowed ullage on f^ch wine and spirits at i^e rate of ten per cent for one 
yoar, according to the time for which such wines and spirits shall have been lodged. 
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ActJVb, XVIIL of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in CouncU, 

on the 'i()th of AugvM, 1841. 

I. Enacts tliat arms, ammunition, and military stores (witli the exception of arms in 
the possession of individuals for private use) shall not be exported or otherwise taken 
from the territories of the East India Company without a license from a public officer or 
officers for each presidency, to be indicated by the governments of the res|>ective pre¬ 
sidencies, for the purpose of granting sueh licenses, and a full compliance with all such 
rules and conditions as may be prescribed for the guidance of £uch officer or officers in 
regard to such exports by the aforesaid governments re8|)ectively ; and'any arms, ammn-^ 
nition, or military stores which any person shall*export or attempt to ex|>urt, or take as 
aforesaid, fontrary to this act, shall thereby become forfeited, on the award of the officer 
or officers authorised as aforesaid to grant licenses, or the collector of customs, and 
every person offending in the premises contrary to this act shall be liable, on conviction 
before a magistrate, to a penally not exceeding 500 rupees. 

II. That any person who shall collect or keep in cue place, or within places not 
'ejfceeding three miles in distance from each other, any quantity of gunjSowderexceeding 

fifty pounds, without a license from such officer as aforesaid, shall be liable, on con¬ 
viction before a magistrate, to a penalty not exceeding 500 rupees, and such gunpfiwdSr 
shall become forfeited oh the asvard of the officer or officers authorised to grant licenses 
as aforesaid, or the collector of customs. 

III. That it shall be lawful for any of the governments aforesaid, to allow at any port 
or ports, the expoitation of arms, ammunition, and military stores, as aforesaid, without 
any such license as aforesaid, as they shall deem expedient. 


Act Xo. XXIII. of the Right Hotumrable the Governor-General of India in CouncU, 

on the 11/A of October, 1841, ' 

Enacts, tlwt if avy person after the passing of this Act, lands, or attempts to land, or 
shall introduce by land in any part of the territories subject to the gi vernment of the 
Presidency of Fori Si. George, in Madras, any rum or rum shrub which is the produce of 
any foreign country, or of any British pns$es%ion into which foreign-sugar or rum can be 
legally imported, such rum or rum shrub shall be seized by the collector of the customs, 
or by any other officer authorised to seize and detain contraband goods, and shall be 
brought to confiscation according to the rules in force fur confiscating such goods, unless 
the district in which sucb rum or rum shrub is landed, or in which an attempt has been 
made to land such rum or rum shrub, be a district in which the governor in council has 
authorised the importation of such rum or rum shrub; and it shall be lawful- for the 
goveinor in council to authorise the importation of such rum and rum shrub into any 
district of the territories aforesaid by an order in the official Gazette. 


Act No. IV. regulates the Management of Boats and Catamarans in the Madrad Roads, 
and fir the Amendment (f certain Harbour Regulations. 

By Act No. XL, of 1842, for Amending and Explaining the Law concerning the 
Importation of Foreign Sugar. 

It is hereby enacted and declared, that the *prohibition and penalties contained 
in Acts No. XXXIl. of 1836, and No. XV. of 1839, against the landing or attempting 
to larfU in any part of the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort William, m 
Bengal, or the Presidency of FoH St. George, of any foteigu sugar, or any su^r which , 
is the grotith of any British possession into which foreign sugar can be legally imported, 
shall apply and be deemed to apply to such sugar otherwise imported into any part of 
the territories subject to tltf said presidencies. * 
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Bt/ Act No. XIV. of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, 
on the 5th of Augmt, ISIS, for regulating the Levy of Customs' Duties, and the 
Manufacture of iialt in the North Western Provinces <f the Presidency of Bengal. 

I. It is onacteci, that Regulation XVI., 1829, Act IL, 1838, and so much of 
llcgulation IX., 1810, and of any other Regulation and Act as affects the collection of 
customs’ duties, or the manufacture of salt in the North-Western Provinces of the 
Presidency of Beng<tl, shall be repea'ed Ifom the 1st day of Sei)feniber, 1843. 

II. That from and after the*duy above-mentioned, the following and no other duties 
of customs shall be leviable upon the import and export of articles into and from the 
.North-Western Provinces of the Presidejjcy of Bengal; (that is to say) 

On the import of salt, of all descriptions, two rupees per maund, and a further 
duty of one rupee per maund on the transmission thereof to the eastward of ilidlahabad. 

On (he import of cotton, uncleaned, four annas per maund ; cleaned, eight ann.is 
|icr maund. 

On the export of Misree, Kuiid, Chenee, and all clayed and refined sugar, eight 
annas per niaunj); Goor, Riib, Shcerah, and all unclayed and unrefined sacchariye. 
produce, three unnas per maund. 

import of sugar into any part of the said provinces is and shall remain 
prohibited. , 

III. That it shall be lawful for the government of the said provinces, from time to 
time to make and issue such orders as may be deemed expedient for the collection of 
the aforesaid duties, in such manner, and upon such line or lines, and at such places on 
or near such him or In es as may seem fit, and all ■•uch orders shall have the same force 
as if they formed a part of this .Act, fioin the date notitied in the Gazette wherein they 
shall be published. 

IV. That from and after the 1st day of September, 1843, the manufacture of 
aliuientary salt tliroiighout the North-Western Provinces of the Presidency of Bengal, 
without the express sanction of the government, is prohibited ; and that any person 
engaging in the inanufacturc of such salt, or preparing or causing to be psepared works 
for the manufactuie of such salt, without such sanction, and ail zemindars or other 
p'‘>j|«iintor8 of land, or their agents, eoiiniving at such illicit manufacture, shall, on con¬ 
viction by the magistrate, witiiin the limits of whose district the offence may have 
♦iceuired, be punished by a fine not exceeding .'>00 rupees, and on non-payment of such 
line, by impii.sonmcnt not exceeding six months, with or witiiout hard labour; and that 
tdi works at which such manufactuie shall have been conducted, or which are designed 
for such manufacture, shall be destroyed, and any salt whicu inay be manufactured or 
stored thereat, shall be seized and confiscated. 

V. 'Chat it shall be lawful for tlie collectors of customs and the collectors of fanu 
revenue within their jurisdictions, to destroy all works for the manufacture of salt, antf 
to seize the salt stored thereat, and to apprehend the persons concerned in the mauufa'- 
ttire thereof, and make them over for trial t<^ the magistrate within the limits of whose 
district the oH’ence may have occurre.d. 

The fines, penalties, &c., are then enumerated in the Act. 

XIV. Nothing in this Act contained shall apply or be dee'med to apply to the 
3augor and Nerbudda territories, or to the distfict of Ajmere. 


Ry Act No. XXV. of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, 
on the 23rd of November, 1843, Jor making the Provisions of 5 and 6 I'tcL, c. '47, 
Sect. XI. applicable to India. 


Whereas doubts have ariscit as to whether so much bf an Act passed in the 5lh and 
(ith years of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, “An Act to&mend the 
Laws relating to the Customs,” as provides *“ that from and after the*dth day of 
■laniiary, 1843, any articles of foruigrs manufacture, and any packages of such articles 
"“parted into the United Kingdom or into the British possessions abroad, bearing any 
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names, brands, or marks, purporting to be the n’ames, brands, or marks, of manu* 
facturers resident in the United Kingdom, shall be forfeited,” is applicable to the 
territories subject to the government of the East India Company : 

It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 1st day of May, 1844, any articles of 
foreign manufacture, and any packages of such aitides iinpoiled into the territories sub¬ 
ject to the government of the said Company, beuritig any names, brands, or marks, 
purporting to be the names, brands, or marks, of manufacturers resident in the United 
Kingdom, shall be forfeited. • 

t 

By Act A'b. VI. of the Bight Honourable the Governor-iOetiernl of .India in Council, 
on the \Gth of March, 1844, for abolishing tfie Levy of Transit or Inland Customst.^ 
Duties, for revising the Duties on Imports and Exports by Sea, ana for determining 
the Prile at which Salt shall he sold for Home Consumption within the Territories 
subject to the Government of Fort St. George. 

I. It is enacted, that from the Isi day of April, 1844, such parts of Regulation 

X. of 1803, Regulation I. of 1812. Regulation III. ofWI2, Riguiation VI. of 1812, 
arid Regulation III. of 1821, of tlie Madras Code, and all such pails of any regulations 
of the said code as prescribe (he levy ol transit (ir inland customs’ duties at any town oi 
place within the limits o\ the Presidency of Foit St. George, shall be repealed. * ’ 

II. That Regulation* IX. of 1803, with exception of sections 5,'i to 70, both inclusive, 
Regulation XI. 1803, Regulation XIV. of 1808, Regulation XV. of 1808, with excep¬ 
tion of section .5, Regulation 11. of 1812, with cxec|)tion of sections 1.0 and 17, Regu¬ 
lation IV. of 1812, and such paits of Regulation I, ol 1813, of the same code, as relate 
to the rates of duty and drawback on spiiituous liquors imported or exportcil by sea, 
also Regulation II. of 1816, Regulation II. of 1818, Regulation III. of 1818, Regula¬ 
tion IV. of 1819, and Regulation VH. of 1819, together with the schedules ap|>endcd 
thereunto, excepting in so far as any of these regulations rescind any former regulations, 
either in part or in whole, of the Madias Code, and likewise the provisions of any kind 
contained in the fo^^uoiiig or any other regulations of the Madras Code, for fixing the 
amount of duty to be levied i n goods impoiled oi (xpoilcd by sea, at any place within 
the limits of the Presidency of Fort St, George, or the drawback payable on the same, 
shall be repealed. 

III. That nothing contained in the two preceding sections of this Act shall be con¬ 
strued to prevent the levy of any municipal tax, or of any toll on any bridge, road, canal, 
pier, or causeway, for repair and maintenance of the same; or of any fee for the erectiun 
and maintenance of lighthouses. 

IV. That duties shall be levied on goods imported by sea into the Presidency of 
For: St, George .—{See Schedule.) 

* V. That certain duties are to be levied on goods exported by sea from tHc Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George. 

VI. That certain duties are to be levied on goods passing by land into or out of fo¬ 
reign European settlements, adjacent to T.ie Presidency of Fort St. George. 

VII. The governor in council may declare by notice in the Gazette, the territory of 
native chiefs, beyondIhe jurisdiction of the courts, to be foreign. 

VIIL Customs’ chokees may be established for the levy of duties on goods passing 
into or out of foreign ttrritory. Powers ftf officers at such chokees. Goods not to be* 
allowed to pass across the frontier line witliout a certificate of the duty thereon having 
been paid in full. , 

IX. The governor in council may appoint officers to collect duties and to grant cer- 

tificatus of payments. If goods be found not to correspond with certificate, the difiercnce 
to be noted on the face of the <rertificate, and if the iliity have not been duly paid, tlie 
goods to be detained until a further certificate be produced. ^ 

X. The appointments of officers to receive customs’ duties on the frontier to be 
notified in the official Gazette. Officers so appointed bound to grant certificates on receipt 
of tlie proper duty. 
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XI. Certificates not to bear date more than tliirty days before the arrival of the goods. 

XII. The governor in council to notify in official Gazette by what routes goods bnay 
cross the land frontier. After which, goods brought by other routes to be liable to de¬ 
tention, or confiscation. 

XIII. Goods crossing frontier clandestinely to be confiscated. 

XIV. Penalty enacted for officer permitting goods to cross the frontier without cer¬ 
tificate, or by prohibited route. 

XV. Penalty for a chokee officer utedlessly^and vexatiously injuring goods or wrong¬ 
fully detaining them. * 

XV'I. Goods anporteti by .sea from foreign European settlements or native stales de¬ 
clared foreign, t(^be liable to duties leviable on foreign bottoms. 

XVII. No dutiable goods entered in either of the schedules of this Act to be exempted, 
unless under special order of government, • 

XVIII. Under proviso goods may be impor^d duty fiee from any other Madras 
port. 

XIX. Credit may be give^n at any Madras port for duties paid at any other British 
Indian port. • . . 

.\X. The governor in council to notify in the official Gazette, the valuation of articles 
liabW to ad valorem duty. • 

XXI. When no value has been fixed or declared, duty to be levied according to the 
market value. 

XXII. Application to be made in writing for the passing of goods through the 
custoin-lidusc. 

XXIII. Deolaration of market value to be submitted to appraising officer. The col¬ 
lector of cu.stoms empowered to purchase undervalued goods at the price so declared. 

XXIV. Goveriinieiit to notify in the official Gazette the ports for landing and shipping 
ineiclmiidise. Goods landing at other ports to be confiscated. 

XXV. Manifest* of cargo to be sent in by masters of vessels on arrival. The governor 
in council may appoint places beyond which no inwaid-bouiid ve8|el may pass until the 
master have forwarded his manifest of cargo. Excepting certain country araft. 

XXVI. Penalty enacted for a master delivering a manifest not containing a full 
ami true specification of cargo. 

XXV’II. Masters of inward-bound vessels remaining outside of the places fixed by 
•tliv governor in council, required to deliver manifests. Penalty for the master of a vessel 
refusing to deliver a manifest. 

XXVIII. No vessel to break bulk until the collector of customs has received ship’s 
papers. • 

XXIX. Goods moved from or put on board of any vessel without due entry in the 
custom^liouse, or permission for discharge of cargo, to be seized as contraband. Afte. 
r-ntry in due form, cargo not declared for re-exportation may be landed, and export cargo 
laden. Goods liable to seizure and confiscation if attempted to be landed or put on 
board in contravcntii n of this Act. 

XXX. Penalty on master if cargo dues not correspond with his manifest, or if goods 
sent out of the vessel be not landed at the prescribed places. ,But allowed to amend 
obvious errors in manifests of cai go. 

<■ XXXI. One or more places in every port .to be appointed for the landing and ship¬ 
ment of goods. Goods landing at or shipping from any other place wiihout special per¬ 
mission to be confiscated. 

XXXII. The governor in council may license boats for landing and shipping mer- 
thandise; and after notification goods found on any other boats to be liable to confis¬ 
cation, excepting under special permit from the collector of customs. 

XXXIIL After due notification by government, the collector of custumr “mpowered 
to station customs’ officers on board of any ve-ssel. ^ 

XXXIV. Penalty enacted for the master of a vessel refusing to receive and accommo¬ 
date such officer. 
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XXXV. Collector of customs may issue warrant to search any vessel; and a 
penalty for any master of a vessel resisting officer with warrant for search. 

XXXVI. Penalty for a master removing or putting on board goods between sunset 
and sunrise, or when the custom-house is closed, without leave from collector. 

XXXVII. Export cargo boats without permits notallowed to lie alongside vessels on 
which customs’ officers are stationed. Goods on such boats, if not covered by a pass, to 
be liable to confiscation. 

XXXVIII. In the removal of goods fpm o2 board any vessel, a boat-note to be sent 
with each separate despatch. Goods liable to confiscation if found without a boat-note, 
or out of the track between the vessel and the proper place of Undiug. • 

XXXIX. Goods brought to be passed through the custom-house, if ^ot corresponding« 
with the description in the application, liable to confiscation. 

XL Goods liable to confiscation if removed with fraudulent intention after landing, 
and before passing through the custot^-house. 

XLI. Collector of customs may require goods in bulk to be weighed or measured 
before landing, and levy duty accordingly. , 

. . XLII. Rescinds cap. ii. s. xi., of Reg. 1, of 1805 of the Madras Code. 

XLIII. Fixes the price to be paid for salt within the Presidency of Madras. (Sec 
Salt.) , • , 

XLIV. The Governor-general in council empowered to grant a remission of this price. 

XLV. Sait having paid the home consumption price may be landed free at any other 
Madras port under certificate. 

XLVI. A limited period to be allowed for discharge of import cargo of vessel on which 
customs’ officer may be stationed. 

XLVII. A limited period to be allowed for discharging cargo from any vessel without a 
customs’ officer on board; goods remaining on board after period allowed, to be lauded 
and warehoused by order of collector. Customs’ collector, with consent of master of 
vessel, may cause any packages to be deposited in the government warehouses. The 
collector empowered, to sell goods if nut cleared from custom-house within period 
specified. • 

XLVIII. Limited period to be allowed for putting export cargo on board of any vessel. 

XLIX. A penalty for putting goods on board a vessel after customs’ officer’s removal 
therefrom, and before a cu^tonls’ officer has again been placed thereon. 

L. A port-clearance to be granted to the master of every vessel on certificate of all' 
public demands against him having been satisfied. 

LI. Rules to be given fur levying duty on goods passed through custom-house for 
shipment after grant of pdrt-clearance. 

UI. Cargo of vessels putting back from stress of weather, or damage, and compelled 
(0 re-land cargo, to be taken charge of by customs’ officers, and lodged in such ylace as 
the collector may direct. Penalty for a master putting back into port'witfaout goods on 
which drawback has been allowed. 

LIII. Duty on goods re-landed before )hc lading is complete to be refunded, but not 
after grant of port-clearance, unless the vessel have put back for stress of weather or 
damage. „ 

LIV. Penalty on coasting and country craft for contravening such rules as governor 
in council may lay down for their regulation. 

LV. Native craft to be treated like coasting craft of the British territories. 

LVL No drawback allowed on goods shipped on such native craft. 

LVII. Goods re-exported in the same vessel nof subject to duty; duty to be levied 
on transhbped goods as if they had been landed and re-exported. 

LvlIL Goods to be liable to confiscation if transhipped without special licence from 
collector. 

LIX. Cqstoms’ officer to superintend,transhipment. 

LX. The collector competent to adjudge confiscations. 

LXl. The collector may exact payment of fines before granting port-clcawancc. 
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LXII. Empowen collectors of Customs to decide upou cases of seizure, and to ad¬ 
judge damages. To mitigate penalty of confiscation to the extent of the levy of double 
duty; and to distribute part proceeds of sale of confiscated goods in rewards among 
seizing officers. 

LXIII. All officers of customs amenable to civil courts. 

1-XIV. Penalty for obstructing customs* officers in the exercise of their powers. 

IJfV. Penalty for customs’ officer receiving consideration for doing or forbearing 
any official act. 

LXVI. Penalty for a custojns’ officer conc^ned in defrauding the customs’ revenue. 

LXVII. Penalty for exacting customs or duties without authority as a customs’ officer. 
, LXVIII. The governor in council may transfer the powers of collector of customs to 
any other officer? and may make.rules dnd appoint officers to carry this Act into effect, 
and fix rates of wharfage and rent. 


Tariff, Rchei)Ci,e A.— Rates of Duty to be chareed on Goods Imported by Sea into 
any Port of the IVcsideucy of Fort St. George. 


NuiiiIht. 

! K H f M E R A T I O N OF 0 O O D S. 

1 

When Imported 
on firitiah Bottoma. 

When lmporte<^ • 
oft Foreign Bothams. 

fc 


fre(|. 


•2 



3 


ditM 


4 

5 

Rico «Dd pKddy ... 

« 

3 annas prr bag not 
ex('(>ediug 2 mHUiids 
of 80 tolaa to the 
seer, or if imported 
otherwise than in 
bifgs, 1 anna per 
maand. 

4 snnas per bag not 
eaceeUiug 2 mauttds 
of 80 tolaa to the 
aeer, or if imported 
otherwise thim in 
hags, 2 annas per 
maund. 

Cf 




7 

Coal, roke, bricka, chalky atoDca (marble and wmaght atonea 

^ ditto. 

ditto. 

H 

OnokB printed |n the Umted Kingdmn, or in any lirtitali 

1 ditto. 

3 per cent. 

0 


3 per cent. 

* • ; 
> 3 per cent. 

6 per eent. 

6 per cent. 

to 

Marine ntorefi, the produce or maniif.icture of the United 


Ditto, ditt«% the prmlnee or tnanufartnro of any other place 

1 6 percent. 

12 per cent. 

V/ 

MetaK wronitht or nnwrouphr. the produce or nianiifaetare 

} 3 per cent. 

6 per cent. 


Metala, ditto ditto, i»i*eptin|; tin, the pri^uco or nianufac* 

^ € per cent. 

12 per cent. 

H 

Tin, Che produce of any other piano chan tho United King* 

^ 10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

15 

Woollen*, the produce or manufacture of the United King* 

1 3 per cent. 

4 pw cent. 

16 


4 per Cl .it. 

rt> aonaa per maund 
J of 80 tolaa to the 

8 per cent. 

1 rupee 3 ennaa per 
mHund of 80 tplas >0 
the seer. 

• 

7 per cent. 

17 

Cotton wool, not corered by certiArate of the payment of 

la 

Cotton and ailk piece gnoda. cotton twiat and yarn, the pro¬ 
duce of tlio United Kingdom, or of any Britiah p«>aiieii-l 

L ae«r. 

^ 3k percent. 



7 per cent. 

24 rupeeaperaoer of 

1 80 tolaa. 1 

Is rupees per mannd of 
80 tolaa to the aeer. 

1 lOptnrrenl. 

1 ft pereenC. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

7k per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 par cent. 

10 per cent. 

71 per eent. 
a 10 per cent. 
lOper eent. 
to per cent. 

0 annas per Imperial 
gultm. 

• 


30 

31 

33 

Oplun.?.^ 

24 rupees per seer of 
M tolaa. 

3 mpeea per maund of 
80 tolaa per aeer. 

30 percent. 

10 percent. 

33 


34 


20 per cent. 

35 


20 per rent. 

36 


20 per cent. 

*7 


90 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

30 per rant. 

90 per rent. 

90 per cgnu 

1ft per dint. 

20 percent. 

33 


39 


30 


31 


S3 


33 


34 


90 jier cent. 

90*^r cent. 

1 rapeo Mr imperial 
Buion. 

• 

39 


3C 

Bplrita. . . . . . . ^ 

And the duty on ^rita ahall bo nateably increased aa 
the atrength exeeeda Londtm proer. and when imported 
In botUea, Are ouarC bottlea smI* he deemed equal to 
the imperial gniitm. 



to per cent. 
8|peT cent. 

20 pec cent. 

7 per cent. 


All .rticlu not included in the ubove enumerutiun. 
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And if the collector of customs shall see reason'to doubt whether the goods liable (« 
a di(][erent rate of duty according to the place of their production come from thecountr 3 
from which they are declared to come by the importer, it shall be lawful for the collecto: 
of customs to call on the importer to furnish evidence as to the place of manufacture o, 
production, and if such evidence shall not satisfy the said collector of the truth of the 
declaration, the goods shall be charged with the highest rate of duty, subject always tc 
an appeal to the governor in council of Fort St. George. 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods imported, excepting opium and salt, and al! 
goods of the growth, production, or manbfacture of the continent of India, provided the 
re-export be made within two years of the date of import^as per custom-house register, 
and the goods be identified to the satisfaction of the collector of customs, there shall bf 
retained one-eighth of the amount of duty levied, and the remainder tfitall be repaid as 
drawback.. 

But no exporter of imported goods shall be entitled to drawback, unless the draw¬ 
back be claimed at the time of re-export, nor shall any payment be made of drawback 
unless the amount claimed be demanded within one year from the date of entry of the 
goods for re-export in the custom-house register. * ‘ ^ 


TaRiFf, Schedule B.-rRATES of Duty to be charged on Goods Exported by Sea from 
any Port or Place in the Presidency of Fort St. George. 


Number. 

1 

3 

4 


6 

7 

A 


10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


I Bulliou and coin.... 

I Freeiotis atonea and pearU .. 

jRooka. mapi, and drawings, printpd in India. 
iHoriicaand living animals... 


{Ditto, ditto, cxpoi^ed to place# other than above. 


i tlement on the coutinent of India, including Bomliay. 
jDitro, ditto, exported to any other plare, including 


iaeladiof Bombay.. 


Grain and pulae of all aorta, other than rice and paddy... ^ 


IRica and paddy,, 


Indigo. 


the Pretideucy of Wrt St. George.*.... 

Tobanro...... 

, Opium, not covered by a pass. 

All articles not included in the abtive enumerHtioo.. 


' Exported on 

' Bntuih Uottmna 

Exported on 
, F4ir('igii Bottoms. 


ffee 

.j ditto. 

.! ditto. 

. diitu* 

. . {, 

r 9annaapermaundof I ; 
11 80 tolaa to (he leer, j { 

y *1 ^1 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

9 anna.H per mautid of 
MO loliH to the seer. 

1 rupee % annas per 
mattnd of 8ti tolas to 
the seer. 

hj free. 1 

3 per ceut. 

y\\ I 

‘’|j 3 per cent. j 

A percent. 

. L . r2 annaa per bag not 

1 anna per b.g not ex- 

1 ..r ifeiporteU other, i j„ 

* 2 annas per bug aa; 4 annaa per bag 
above, or ono aofiaj above, or 2 aiUMS 

permauDd. perniauiid. 

3 rupee, per manod of' f® ““the 

MO tolas to the aeer. | 

0 1 free. { 

free. 

. 10 per cent j 

. prohibited. i 

. 3 per cent. | 

30 per cent, 
prohtliited. 

6 per cent. _, 


And upon the re-export to Europe, the United States of America, or to any British 
posi^ession in America, from Madras, or from any other port of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, of cotton that has been imported under certiheate of the payment of the duty 
specifiad in this schedule, provided that the re-export be made in British bottoms, within 
two years from the date of such ‘certificate, and the amount be claimed within one year 
from the date of re-export as per custom-house registers, the whole tamount of export 
duty levied tft the first place of export thtril be refunded. 
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Manifest, Schedols C.—'MAifiFEST of Goods imported per Commander^ froii 

under colour, viz. : 


1 

(« 

9. 

Nunben. 

pAckagM. Quantity. 

1 ^ 

1 m 
« 

r 

•noiiao 

Y>nU. 

Daseription of Goodt. 

1 i 

1 Id voice ! Tariff 

1 Value* 1 Value. 

1 j 

A. 

1 »• » 

5 cane* 250 pliTces 

•; 

j 

• 

« 

• 


.2300 

a 

- 

1 

Cambrics. 

LoDg clGtlis, bleached, 
laofig clotbs, unbleached. , 

ModapollaniSf bleadbed. ; 

Ditto, unbleached. ; 

Plain mualias. 1 

1 

i 

1 

‘ I 

‘ ‘ 1 

i j 
: 1 

» 

1 


N.B. Articles generally to He specified, excepting such as ironmongery, hardware, 
glass-ware, earthenware, cutlery, perfumery, confectionery, stationery, and slch like. 

All articles from Great Britain to be entered according to the English weight, not 
native. 

From China in. like manne/, in China weights. 

In imports «r exports of bullion or coin, to specify the sort of which they consist.* • 

Act^o. AT^. of the Governor-General of India in Council, «n the 6th of July, 1844, 
for amending the Sehedules of Import Duties annexed to Aet XIV. of 1836, to Act 
/. of 1838, and to Aet VI. of 1844. 

Wliereas by Article XV’II. of Schedule A. annexed to Act No. XIV. of 1836, by 
Article XVIII. of Schedule A. annexed to Aet No. I. of 1838, and by Article XIX. of 
Schedule A. annexed to Act No. VI. of 1844, certain rates of duty are to be charged on 
the importation into the ports of Bengal and Orissa, and the ports subject to the pre¬ 
sidencies of Bombay and Madras, of cotton and silk piece goods, the produce of any 
place other than the United Kingdom or any British possession : and whereas it is expe¬ 
dient that the same rates of duties should be charged on other foreign goods of a like 
description; • 

It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 1st day of January, 1845, the rates of 
duly prescribed for the said articles by the said schedules, shall be charged on the im- 
portit'.ion into the ports of Bengal and Orissa, and the ports subject to the presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay of all manufactures of silk or cotton, and of silk and cotton 
^nixed with any other material, which are the produce of any place other than the United 
Kingdom or any British possession ; and of all foreign inade-up articles of the said manu¬ 
factures, or of which any part of the materials is of the said manufactures. 

Act Xo. XVI. of the Governor-General of India in Council, on the 21th of July, 184 ', 
for uifreasing the Excise and Import Duties heretofore payable to the Government 
on Salt manufactured within or imported into the Territories subject to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Pre^deney of Bombay. 

Whereas by Act VI. of 1844, all inland, tsansit, and town duties levied,on behalf of 
the government of the East India Company, within the limits of the territories subordinate 
to the PreMdency of Fort St. George were abolished, and the aimpost on salt manu¬ 
factured and sold within the said territories was raised to a rate more in accordance with 
*thc tax on the same article borne by other divisions of the British possessions; and 
whereas, although inquiries which have been instituted as to the origin and extent of 
certain town duties and local cesses within the Presidency of Bombay, with a view to 
their abolition, have not yet been completed, it is nevertheless expedient, in order to 
equalise the average prices of salt within the Presidencies of Fort St. Georg;p and 
Bombay, to increase as well the^customs’ duty on importfcd salt as the excise duty here¬ 
tofore and at present payable on salt that may be delivered from any salt-wprk within 
the terntories subject to the government of the Presidency of Bombay: . 

“ hereby enacted, that from the 1st day of September, 1844, Section I. of Act 
®f 1837, shall be repealed. • • 

. *•; And it is hereby enacted, thaf fiom the 1st day of September, 1844, there shall, 

paid to the government on every maund of 3200 tolas’ weight of s^lt that may be 
VOL. IV. , , • 
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deluxred from any salt-work within the territories subject to the government of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay a duty of one Company’s rupee. 

HI. And it is hereby enacted, that section 43 of Act I. of 1838, shall be repealed. 

IV. And it is hereby enacted, that on application by the exporter from any port of the 

Presidency of Bombay of any salt that has paid the excise duty fixed by Section II. of 
this Act, a certificate shall be granted by the collector of customs at the place of export, 
under authority of which certificate the quantity of salt specified therein shall be landed 
at any other port of the said Presidency ^f Bombay, and shall be parsed from such port 
into the interior, under cover of the passes applicable to tke free passage of salt without 
the levy of any further duly either of excise or customs. . , 

V. And it is hereby enacted, that so much f f Schedule A. appended to Act I. of 
1838 as provides that on salt imported by sea into any port of the Presidency of Bombay 
and not covered by a pass, there shall be levied a duty of eight annas per maund oi 
eighty tolas per seer, and so much of Schedule B. appended to Act I. of 1838, as provides 
that salt having paid the excise duty of eight annas u maund shall be permitted to be 
exported fice of duly from any port or place in the Presidency of, Bombay, shall be 

.-repealed. • 

VI. And it is hereby enacted, that on salt imported by sea into any port of the 
Presidency of Bombay, <and not covered by a pass, there shall be levied a rliity of oty 
Company’s rupee per meund of 3200 tolas’ weight, and that salt having paid the excise 
duty of one Company’s rupee per maund shall be permitted to be exported free from 
further duty from any port of the Presidency of Bombay. 


Act No. IX. of the Gorvruor-GeneruJ of India in Council, on the 17ih of May, 18-1."), 
for amending the Schedules of Import Duties annexed to Act XIV. q/’lSSO, to Act L 
of 1838, and tn Act VI. of 1844, and for repealing Act XV. of 1844. 

• 

I. It is hereby enacted, that from and after the 1st day of June, 1845, so much ol 
Schedule A. annexed to Act XIV. of 183G, so much of Schedule A. annexed to Act I. ol 
1838, and so much of Schedule A. annexed to Act VI. of 1844, as relates to the rates o! 
duty to be charged on the goods next hereinafter specified be repealed. 

Marine stores, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom or of any Biitish 
possession. 

Marine stores, the produce of any other place or country. 

Metals, wrought or unwrought, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom 
or of any British possession. 

Metals, wrought or unwrought, excepting tin, the produce or manufacture of any 
other place. , 

Woollens, tlie produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom or of any Britisl: 
possession. 

Woollens, the produce of any other place or country. 

Cotton and silk piece goods, cotton twist and yarn, the produce of the United 
Kingdom or of any British possession. 

Cotton and silk piece goods, cotton twist and yarn, the produce of any other place 

Wines and liqueurs. 

Spirits. 

All manufactured articles, not included in the enumeration contained in the said 
schedules. •• 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that from and after the said Ist day of June, 1845, al 

the pAtvisions of the three above-mentioned Acts which have reference to so much of thi 
Schedules A. to those Acts rcsytectivcly annexed JW is repealed by this Act, shall, fron 
and alter*'the said day, be taken to have reference to the schedule annexed to this Act 
as if the schedule annetied to this Act had been part of each of the Schedules A- 
above-mentioned. ’ , ,,, . , 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that Act V. o/ 1844, intituled, "An Act for 
•ing the Schedules of lm|iort Duties annexed to Act XIV. of 1836, to Act I. of 
and tosAct VL if 1844,” be repealed. 
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Tabipp ScHEDDiJS.—R ates of Duty to be charged on the following Goods Imported by 
Sea into any Port of the Presidencies of Fort William in Ben^il, Bombay, or Fort 
St. George. 


ENUMERATION OF OOOUS. 


Marine Rtoreistbe prottnce or manufacture of the United KiugUoai 

or of any Britinb poant'aNon..........a 

Ditto ditto, the prince mr m^uHctun of any other placo^or 

country...... ..a. 

Metals, wrought or uiiwroivht» the pradiAe or manufacture of the 

UtiUed Kingdom or of any itntbh poi^MSiou. 

Metals, ditto ditto, the produce or manufacture of any otiier place.. 

'Wnolirna, tbo prt»ducta<»r manufacture of the Unitcd^ingdom or 

ol tiny British possession.t..... 

Woollens, the produce ol aoy other place or country, 
i'otion and silk piece goods, and all mauufactiin's of cotton orstih, 
eacept thread, twist, and yarn, or ot cotton or ailh miaed with 
any other matcrUl, the produce «f tlm t nited Kingdom tir of 

any Hriiish possession... 

Ditto, the produce oi any other place. 

Cotton tliiead, twist, and yarn, the produce of the I'nited Kingduni 

or of any Britinh piU'^eMsiuQ..... 

Ditto, the priKluce ol any other place. 

Porter, aU*. lH*er, cider, and other aiuiiUr feimeiitcd lii|uorn. 

VVines and liiiueuis.... 

S, int^...^. 


When iioy>ort«d 
oil Bnlwb Bottomii. 

When imported 
in Foreign Botturoii.* 

6 p«r cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

20 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

10 per ecut. 

to per cent. 

20 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

10 per cuat. 

to per cent. 

20 peg cent. 

per cent. 

10 per ci'iit. 

10 p»»r cent. 

20 per Ciikt. 

3| per cent. ; TpiTceoT. 

7 per ct'iit. 1 14 per cent. 

3 per rent. i 10 {wr cent. 

1 rupee per mto. giillua/j rupei'n per imp. (rail. 


And the duty on spiritsahall he ratrahly iucreased as the strengtbj 
cacecd'4 lAindoii proof, and when imported in bintles, fiTu t]tiarc! 
bottles Hhall be deemed equal to the ittiperial g.*iUoii. ‘ 

All maniifacliired articles, notiriituded in the above enumeration 


1 rupee and ft aRntis 
imperial gal|pu. 


5 per cent. 

By late otdinunce, oil differential duties aboliabed. 


10 percent. 


A liegtilatiuH relating to the Trade of Foreign Ships with India. 

Whereas u legulaiioii was made utid passed by ihe Court of Directors of the B.ist 
India Company, and^ransmitted to India by a despatch, dated the 28th day of July, 1837, 
and promulgated by the supreme government on the 29th day of, December, 1837, for 
rescinding and re-enacting, with modifications, certain provisions contained in a regula¬ 
tion iniide and passed by the said Court of Directors on the i2th of August, 1829, for 
regiil'itiiig the trade of foreign nations with the ports and settlements of the British nation 
in tiic East Indies: and whereas doubts have arisen as to the true intent and meaning of 
s;citain ])arts of such regulation, and it is expedient that such doubts should be removed ; 
the Court of Directors of the said Company, by virtue of the powers granted to them by 
the Act passed in the 3’^th year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, 
intituled, “ An Act for regulating the Trade to be carried on wHl the British Possessions 
in India by the Ships of Nations in Amity with His Majesty," have rescinded the who' ^ 
of the said regulation, and in lieu thereof have framed the following regulation: 

Foreign ships belonging to any state or country iu Europe, or in America, so long as 
such states or countries respectively remain in amity with her Majesty, may freely enter 
the British sea-ports and harbours in the Eas^ Indies, whether they come directly from 
their own country or from any other place, and shall be there hospitably received, and 
shall have liberty to trade there in imports and exports, conformi^bly to the regulations 
established or to be established in such sea-ports; provided that it shall not be lawful 
Jor the said ships to receive goods on board at yne British port of India to be conveyed to 
another British port of India, on freight or otherwise ; but, nevertheless, the original in¬ 
ward cargoes of such ships may be discharged at diHerent British ports, and the outward 
cargoes of such ships may be laden at. different British ports for their foreign destinations; 
and provided further, that it shall not be lawful for the said ships in time of war between 
Briiisb government and any state or power whatsoever, to export ^from tife said 
British territories, without the Special permission of the llritish government, aiiy naval or 
military stores, sai'jpetre, or grain. 

(Signed) J. 1*. Gbani-, 

Officiating Secretary to Ute Goffernment of India. 

{See hereidtcr Modificatioa^ogarding Imports in Foreign Ships.) 
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Fort fViUiam; General Department, 30fA of November, 1836. 

Th« Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, under the powers 
conferred upon hira by the 3rd section 4)f the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 27, is pleased to 
appoint and direct that it shall be lawful to import into Any of the districts, provinces, 
aud places hereinunder mentioned, foreign sugar, or sugar the growth of any British 
possessions into which foreign sugar can be legally imported, and to except the same from 
the operation of the prohibition containedMn the said clause of the sail! Act, viz.— 

1. The settlements of Singapore, Malacca, and Pi'in(e of Y^ales* Island, aud their 

respective dependencies. ‘ * 

2. The settlements of the Tenasserim coast. * ^ • 

3. The,province of Arracan, with its dependencies, the islands of Ramree and 
Cheduba. 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council. 

(Signed) H. T. I’rinsep, 

• Secretary to Government. 


Fort William; Hqme Department, Separate Revenue, 1st of March, 1845. , 

The Right Honourabfe the Governor-General in Council is pleased Indirect the pub¬ 
lication of the following resolution:— 

Resolution, —The Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
resolve, that so much of the resolution of the government of India, dated the 3()th of 
November, 1836, as excepted the settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island, aud Province 
Wellesley from the operation of the prohibition contained in the 3rd section of the Act 
6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 26, and intide it lawful to import therein foreign sugar, or sugar the 
growth of any British possessions into which foreign sugar can fee legally imported, 
be cancelled; and the permission thereby given to import such sugars into the 
settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island and Province Wellesley, is accordingly hereby 
rescinded. 


Fort William ; General Department, 14tA of June, 1837. 

Under the authority conveyed to the Governor-General of India in Council by Act 
No. XIV. of 1837, it is hereby directed, that goods imported into Calcutta, in the vessels 
of any of the states and territories hereinunder mentioned, in which British vessels are 
received and treated on terms as favourable as native vessels, and likewise goods cx|>orted 
from'the port of Calcutta in the vessels of such states and territories, shall be trebled and 
dealt with in all respects as goods imported and exported in British bottoms. 

1. The ports of Arabia and of the Persian Gulf; 

2. Ports in the Red Sea belonging to the ruler of Egypt ', and 

3. The dominions of the King of Ava.‘ 


Fort William; Separate Department, 9th of January, 1889. 

Under the authority conveyed to lhe Governor-General of India in Council by Act 
No. XIV. of 1837, it is hereby directed, that goods imported into the several ports of 
the Presidency of Bombay, in the vessels of any of \he stales and territories hereinunder 
mentioned, in which British vessels are received and treated on terms as favourable as 
native Vessels, and likewise goods exported from the ports of Bombay in the vessels of such 
states and territories, shall be treated and dealt with in kll res{jects as goods imported „ 
and exported in British bottoms. 

1. The ports of Arabia and of the Pereian Gulf; 

2. Ports in the Ited Sesi belonging tb the rule* of £^ypt j and 

3. 'Fhc dominions of the King of Ava., . 
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Notification. 


The Right Honourable the Governor of Bengal, with the concurrence of the Supreme 
Government of India, has been pleased to determine that from and after the llth of 
November, 1844, the rate of duty to be charged on salt imported by sea into any part 
of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, shall be three Company’s ru])ees on every 
tnaund of 3200 tolas, ^ 

From and after*the same date, the whole df the salt in store at the different depdts, 
will be available to the public*at the following wholesale prices: 


Name of Dei»6t. 


l!rice loo | 

MittinrfM. I 


Name of Depdt. 


Price per 100 
MauodM. 


mpefs. 

llidgollee 

Kallnuggiir**. 375 

Kitihenniigger 370 

lerropykea 390 

Kamiiuggiir ....f 360 

I’uiutiMtk 

Narainpoor 

TwoDty-lour Perguniiakw 
Nanainpoor.. 


CbittagODg rupees. 
SudOcr Obat, and Duompkali a»7 

Arrakaii salt. 382 

Sulfcea:- 

CuKack.... 4ia 

Kboordak., 419 

ilalasore.. 4)9 

Chilka.... 424 

rUt quality.. 365 

I Madras Kurkotch 4 3ad ^itto 862 

' Lard ditto .I 360 


The government reserves to itself the power of re>iinposing the full amount of duty 
authorised by law, should eircumstances arise to render such a measure necessary ; but 
no alteration whatever will be made either in the duty now fixed on imported salt, or in 
the prices to be paid for salt sold by wholesale on account of government before the 
1st of August, 1845. 

Collectors of the land revenue, and all officers of the government in fiscal charge of 
districts, are hereby directed to make known tlie substance of this notification as widely 
as ])Ossible tbroiign&ut their several jurisdictions. 

The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, will issue the necessary instructions to 
tlu'ii' suhordiaates in the salt and customs’ departments. 


Notification. 

The Government of India having directed, with reference to a despatch from the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 3rd of July last, that the excise and import 
duty payable under Act XVI. of 1844, on salt manufactured within or imported into 
the territories subject to the government of the Presidency of Bombay, shall be reduced 
from one rupee to twelve annas per maund of 3200 tolas; the Honourable the Govern .r 
in Couneil is pleased to notify that the said excise and import duty is hereby reducM 
uccordingly. 

Bombay Castle, 14th of September, 1844. 

To the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, dated the I2th of June, 1843. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Honourable the Beputy-Governor of Bengal to transmit to 
you the annexed extract (paragraphs 3 and 4) of a despatch from the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, dated the 5th of April, 1843, No. 2, and to request that your Board 
will be pleased to issue the necessary orders for discontinuing the collection of the 
duty charged upon tea, the manufacture of this country, and exported on« British 
bottoms to the United Kingdqpi. 

I have, &c., 

, William, (Signed) « C. Beadon. > 

*Jth of June, 1843. Under-secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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.Extract, from a Letter from the Himourabk the Court of Directors, dated 
' the 5th of April, 1843, No. 2. 

Paragraph 3. It has been represented to us, that the three per cent export duty 
levied on the Assam tea at Calcutta operates as a hardship. 

4. We are of opinion, that for the present at least, the lev;jing of this duty might 
be discontinued, and we accordingly authorise you, on the receipt of this despatch, to 
give the necessary directions for discontinuing the collection of tj>c rates charged 
upon tea, the manufacture of the country, and exported on British bottoms to the 
United Kingdom. . ' 

Fort WilUam; Home Department, 28th of June, 1845.' 

NoTinCATION. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council deeming it right 
that every encouragement should be given to the importation of machinery into India, 
both for the improvement of the communications and for the devciopmert of the com¬ 
mercial resources of the country, is pleased to resolve, that machinery and plate iron 
prepared for the hulls o£ steamers be, from this date, exempt from the payment of, 
duties of customs on importation into the territories of the East India Company, until 
further notice. • 

Fort St, George, 27th of June, 1844. 

Under the decision of Her Majesty’s Government, communicated to thns government 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors, the Most Noble the Governor in Council 
is pleased to declare, that the produce of Mysore will be treated in the United 
Kingdom and in India as that of a British possession ; and he accordingly directs 
that all orders which have been issued for prohibiting the admission of sugar, the 
produce of the Mysoro territories, into the provinces of this presidency, be withdrawn. 

Fort WiUiam; Separate Department {Customs), nth of November, 1842. 

Notification. 

The following forms are prescribed to be in force and effect from and after the 1 st of 
January, 1843, for the export of cotton or cotton wool free of duty to the United King¬ 
dom, from any port of the East India Company’s possessions in India, indirectly through 
a port of Ceylon. 

Under declaration by an exporter of cotton from any port of British India in, a ship 
oi vessel bound to a warehousing port of Ceylon, that the cotton is there intended to be 
re-shipped for the United Kingdom, the amount of duty leviable thereupon under any 
law in force at the place of exportation, shall be taken in a bond signed by known 
householders of such place of export, the ‘condition of which bonds shall be, that, the 
amount of duty shall be paid in full at the end of six months from the date, unless there 
shall be produced a certificate from the customs’ collector of the port of Ceylon, to which 
the vessel is bound, declaring the cotton so exported to have been shipped for Great ^ 
Britain, or for some port of Europe in a British ship, of which the name and captain’s 
name shall be stated. 

And such certificate shall be written by the Ceylon collector of customs on the face 
of a pass-note to be given to the first exporter by the collector of customs at the Indian 
port of Export, which pass-note shall describe the article and its mode of packing, 
marks, and nuitabers, and shall frmte the quantity and quality, and the name of the ^ 
shipper and’ consignee of the goods; and the certificate of re-expoyrt to the United 
Kingdom shall contain a deciatation of the Identity of the article re-exported with that 
described in the pass-note. . 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS OF CALCUTTA, 

Calcutta, the capital of Britisln India, is situated on the eastern banks of 
the Hooghly, lat;itude 22 deg. 34 n?5n. 48, sec. N., longitude 88 deg. 27 min. 18 
sec. E. The city and suburbs extend along the banks for about five miles: and, 
^fiom the water, the appearance, though low, is imposing, and the approach up- 
ward.s is rendered interesting by villas and other residences. The city is about 
100 miles distant from the sea, and from the Sandheads a most intricate naviga¬ 
tion commences among the banks of shifting sand and mud. The population is 
variously estimated, by soipe as high as nearly one million, a most gross exagge¬ 
ration. It is fery conveniently situated for internal trade, by the Ganges and its 
triljutary rivers and streams, to the north-west provinces. Diamond Harbour, 
aliout thirty miles below Calcutta, and also on the east sMe of the Hooghly, has 
a sufficient draught of water for the largest ships. "N^ssels of 600 tons andior 
close to the Strand road, or Esplanade promenade of Calcutta. 

This city‘was, in 1717, a straggling village of less than twenty huts; it has 
now for some time been named a city of palaces, and is divided into streets 
crossing each otlier at right angles, with handsome squares: each having in 
the centre an opeh tank or rcser’^oir of the Ganges water^ with sloping banks 
planted with evergreens, &c. The residence of the governors-geiicral was con¬ 
structed under the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, and is described as 
of im])osing magnificence. 

♦ Fort William was commenced by Lord Clive, after the battle of Plassy, and 
is said to have cost the East India Company about 2,000,000/. sterling. It is 
situated close to the river, a little below the city, and'ui. a level with the sur¬ 
rounding flat country. It is the strongest and most regular fortress in India. 
The form is octagon, five sides being regular, and the three ne.\t the river 
adapted to the circumstances of defence. The river flows dose to the glacis ; 
the citadel, with its large salient angle,* effectually commands the approaches. 
Altogether, even Vaubon could not have designed a more fgrmidable stronghold, 
with its dikes, trenches, and outworks, though from flie lowness of its site, its 

* appearance has nothing indicative of strehgth. 

In 1822, the population of the city proper of Calcutta was stated to be 
13,138 Christians, 48,162 Mahomedans, 118,208 Hindoos, 414 Chinese ; total 
172,917. In 1837, the whole amounted to 229,700 inhabitants, inqluding^rasti- 
ans, or the children of white*fathers and native motners. It is remarkable that there 
were at that time as many Portuguese as Eriglish, viz., 1716 male, and*1475 female 
Portuguese, total 8190; and 1^53 male, and 1186 female English, total 
3138 English. The population -'irthe suburbs live chiefly in huts. 
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The principal merchants are British, Portugese (the latter chiefly born in 
India), and a few other Europeans : Parsees, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Armenians, 
who have greatly increased, and several Jews. The Screor and Baboo brokers 
are chiefly, if not all, Hindoos. The press of Calcutta publish periodicals, alma¬ 
nacs, registers, newspapers, &c. 


DISTANCES FROM CALCUTTA IN BRITISH MllJteS T/J THE FOLLOWING 


PLACES^: 


Adoni, S.W„ . 

Agra, VV.N.W. 

Ajmere, W.N.W. 

Allaliabad, VV.N.W. 

Allyghur. 

Alqtorah.. 

Xmedabad, VV. 

Amednuggur, VV. 

Anjengo, S.W'. 

Arracan, S.E. 

Arcot, S.VV. 

Ava, E. 

Aurungabad, VV. 

Azimglmr. 

Backergiingc. 

Bahar, N.W. 

Baitool. 

Balasore, S.VV. 

Bancoora. 

Banda., 

Bangalore... 

Ball leal). 

Bareilly, W'.N.W. 

Barrack pore. 

Basseen, W. 

Beder, W.N.W. 

Bednore, N.W. 

Beerbhoom, N.W. 

Bellary. 

Benares, W.N.W. 

BhooJ. 

Bijnore. 

Bisnagur, S.VV. 

Broach, W. 

Boglepore. N.W.N. 

Bombay, W. 

Bhopal, W. 

Burdwan.. 

Buxar, N.W'... 

Cabul, N.W. 

Caiberga, W.S.W. 

Calingapatam, S.W. 

Calpee, W.N.W. 

Cambay, W. 

Candabir, N.W. 

Canoge, W.N.VV'. 


1030 I Cashmere (capital oO 
796 N.W. 


103o Cuttack, S.W. 

498 Cawnpore, W.N.VV. 

816 Chiittorpoiir, VV.N.W.... 

896 I Chettor, VV.N.W. 

121 ('liittagong, E. 

10.33 Chittledroog. 

1577 niiiiiar, W.N.VV.,. 

*19 Chicacole, S.W. 

ion Codbin. 

1150 Comorin Cape, S.VV. 

903 ; Corah, VV.N.W. 

475 j Cuddapa. 

183 j Dacca, N.E. 

297 I Dimrwar. 

789 I Dee<n. 

14.5 i Delhi, N.W. 


101 
613 
1161 
145 
782 
16 
221 
980 i 
1290 I 
127 ! 
1090 
428 
1324 
905 
1120 
1228 
268 
1185 
848 
75 
446 
18J5 
1018 
480 
657 
1253 
2047 , 
8241 


Dinagepore, N. 

Dinapore, N.W. 

Elliclipoiir, VV. 

Ellore, S.VV. 

Etawab, W .N.W. 

Ferozepore. 

Fiittcgbiir, N.W. 

Fiittypore. 

Ganjam, S.VV. 

Ghazeeporc, N.W. 

Goa,W.S.W. 

Golconda, S.VV. 

Gorruckpore. 

Giintoor. 

Gwalior, VV.N.W. 

Ilansee. 

Hussingabad ^haut, W., 

Hydrabad, W.S.W. 

Indore, W. 

Jeyporc, W.N.VV. 

.Taulnah. 

Jiianpore. : . 

Jumiilpore. 

Kaira. 

Lahore, N.W. V 

Lassa, N.N.E. 

Lucknow, N.W. 


1564 
2.51 
628 
686 
1079* 
343 
1175 
432 
498 
1441 
1770 
655 
1007 
187 
299 
1300 
900 
259 
376 
796 1 
748 
719 
1161 
711 
585 


Madras, S.W. 

Madura, S.VV. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatnm, S.W. 

Midnapore, W'. 

Mirzapore, N.W. 

Mongfiyr, N.fi^. 

Moorshcdiibnd, N. 

Muttra, VV .N.W. 

Mysore, S.W. 

Nagpour, VV. 

Napaiil, N.N.W. 

Narwab, VV.N.W. 

Niisseerabad. 

Ootacamiind. 

Ongole, S.W. 

Glide, N.W. 

Patna, N.W. 

Pondicherry. S.W. 

Pooiiali, VV.S.VV. 

Piirncah, N. 

Rajalimiindry, S.W. 

Ramghaiit, N.W.. 

Riittiiinpoiir, VV. 

Salem... 

Samiilcotta. 


382 Saiigiir, VV’. 

431 Sattatah, S.S.VV. 

1359 Seetapore . 

907 Seringnpatam, S.VV. 

•325 Sliolapore. 

807 Siiidy, orTatta, W. ...V.. 

782 Siroiig, W. 

995 SiimbuliKiur, W.S.W. 

864 Surat, VV. 

972 Sylliet, N.E... 

976 'I aiijore, S.W. 

975 Taiinah. 

932 Tcllichcriy... 

466 Trichinopoly, S.W. 

301 Vellore. 

1204 Vingorla._•. 

1356 Vizagapatam, S.W. 

850 Viziaponi, W.S.W. 

640 Vellore 


10.37 

1.360 

133.5 

797 

69 

45.5 

364 

118 

•sm 

1246 

677 

560 

817 

1018 

1342 

873 

562 

.369 

1157 

1107 

282 

6!H> 

879 

493 

1221 

664 

742 

1180 

671 

12.36 

1162 

1602 

849 

309 

1238 

.332 

1257 

1198 

1807 

1254 

1100 

1370 

557 

1183 

1160 


MONEYS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

Accounts throughout Bengal are kept in Company’(NCiU>ces, to which standapd all currents^'® 
niust be reduced for entries in merclmnts’ books,'or payments to the government departmc 
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Tabi.b of Money. 


4 Cowries... I (lundii 10 Annas. I Co.’s ru|s'e. 

SO Ciiiidas . I I’onn 16 Cu.’s ? • i ■ ■ 

5 Pun,.a or 12 pice.1 Anna lA Sicca. 1 .‘ B”'*' 

The iirst tlirec dcnoniinations, gradually disappearing, arc used for small payments amongst 


the natives. 

100,000 Rs. arc a lac, and 100 lacs, or 10,000,000 Rs., ucrore. 

Weights. —Besides the standard, or new bazar weights of British India, the following areaWi 
in use, viz.;— ■* , 


Fai'tory Weights. ** I Old Bazar Weights— 

.5 tolas =1 chittak — I oV. I.’ljidr. Are 10 per cent heavier than the factory weights, 

*Mi chitt. = I seer, =1 lb. 1:1 nz. 14 dr. ^ the mauiid being 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 dr. 

10 seers ~ 1 maiind “ 74 lb. 10 oz.> lOJ dr. 

I'Vir equali.sing the value of factory and standard weiglits :— • 

Deduct oiu'-elevcnth from the weight in factory mannds, seers, and chittaks, and the result 
will be tbc weight in new bazar inaiinds, seers, and chittaks. 

.^dd 10 j»er cent to the price per factory maund. Ac., &c., and the result will be the price'per 
ItritUh India or bazar maund, &c.,&c. 

In Calcutta some articles are (|uoled at “ Companif's rupees per maund" others at “ sicca rupees • 
jier Imxar maund" others at “ fieca rupees per /helor^ maund" and others again at "etirreni rupees 
jwrJ'l^titrp maund" the current rupee being an imagiiiary money, of wlych 116 are assumed equal 
t * i<«) sicca. The same article is oft<-n estiniatfti in a different scale from different places ; thus, 
Kadnagorc and Bauleah .silk arc sold per baztir seer, while Kasimbazar and Gonatea silk per 
factor) seer. Tin, iron, verdigris, Jafian, and English copper per sicca rupees and factory maund ; 
steel, zinc, lead, mercury, and South American copper, per current rupees and factory maund. 
Oum benjamin is sold by factory, all other gums by bazar weight; stick lac by the former, but 
shell-lac and lac d^e by the latter. Saltpetre, indigo, silk, the produce of the Straits, and metals, 
arc the principal articles sold by the factory maund ; while grain, sugar, most articles of food, and 
all of retail bazar consumption, are sold by the bazar weight. 


Weights and McasuK-s of India compared with those of Avoirdupois Bengal Factory, Madras, 

and Bombay Weights. ^ 


1) F. N O M I N A T I (I N. 


ilvninlupoU. **'"MMind****^ ' MadrAt MAnndi. Bamlwr Mwinil*. 


p(>ral of 100 mtcicR. 

kunKol factory viauUfl. 

~~ iMfiar oiftuiid . 

lioRibay oiiody. 

CaIh ut mnuiifl.. • • ..• 

t'iauft pectti ... 

<Whtn riiDfiy. 

(•onibrnou IwstrcAody ... 

(••la candy . 

Mudru eftikfy.. 

Mulftccft baliAr . 

Wv*ore candy 

OAody... 

^CUHQg pccut. 

^urat maund. 

Pucca niAund. 

THIleherry e«iidv... 


H'b. 

Oft. 

dr. 

mdt. 

A. 

cb. 

mds. 

vis. pol. 

rads. 

s. 

pice. 

195 

10 

0 

1 

32 

to 1 

5 

3 

16 

4 

33 

33*4 

“"J 

10 

I0‘7 

1 

0 

0 

S 

7 

35-7 

3 

36 

30 

H2 

2 

2*1 

1 

4 

0 

3 

3 

11*3 

% 

37 

10 

AM) 

0 

0 

7 

so 

0 

2S 

a 

ft 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

16 

IM 

1 

1 

2t 

1 

3 

35*7 

133 

5 

6*3 

1 

31 

6 

5 

3 

20 

4 

30 

14*3 

943 

ft 

0 

7 

II 

2'6 i 

1 sf 

9 

36‘ft 

10 

16 

]S*1> 

7 

ft 

0 

0 

4 

0 ' 

0 

3 

16 

0 

10 

21*4 

495 

0 

0 

<i 

8S 

2*0 , 

IP 

0 

16 

17 

3? 

4.*3 

500 

0 

0 

0 



20 

0 

0 

17 

34 

ft* 6 

405 

0 

0 

5 

16 

15 

10 

1 

34 

14 

1ft 

17*1 

900 

0 

0 

7 

20 

0 

33 

3 


20 

U 

0 

900 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

30 

0 

0 

17 

34 

8*6 

133 

9 

9*3 

1 

31 

6 

5 

3 

36 

4 

.30 

14*3 

37 

9 

9*3 

0 

SO 

0 i 

1 

3 

37*9 

1 

1.9 

10 

74 

10 

10«7 

1 

0 

® 1 

1 » 

7 

35-7 

3 

26 

30 

6(KI 

0 

0 

8 

0 

s 1 

' S4 

0 

0 

31 

17 

4*3 


To estimate the value of some articles in current rupees |',er factory weight, with their eqiiiva- 



pricc or value quoted in current rupees j^er factory wHglit, and the result will be its equivalent in 
■'uruklmbad, Madras, or Bombay rupees per liazar^or new) weight 

following are ImTil compared with other weights, viz. :'one Bengal factory maund i.^equal 
m - mds. 7 vis. and 35’7 pols. Madras j and 2 mds. 20 seers and 20 pice Bonibqy. One bazar 
inaiind is equal to 1 md. 4 si'ers Bdhgal factory; 3 mds. 2 vis. and 11".^ mils. Madras; and 2 mds. 
37 seers and 10 pice Bombay weights. * 

Land Measiibe. I 

unc biggah makes 20 cottalis. 
line cottah, or 26 chittaks, 720 square t. 
wght chittaks, or i cottah, 360 
^our chittaks, or 1 Pauah, 180 ,, 

VOL. IV. 6 A 


' Cloth Measukb. * 

Tliree corbe = ^ ungullee. 

Three uiigiillces ~ 1 ghcriah. 

Bight gherries — 1 hout or cubit, 16 in 
Two hautszT 1 giu,oryar^. 
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CAl.CULA'I'iONS ON IMlOUrCE. 

Ikdigo, purchased as under per factory niaund of 7-1 11). 10 oz.; exoliange at 2s. per rupee will 
cost in England the annexed prices per lb. avoirdupois, apart from all expiuiscs. Charges on 
an average 10 per cent. 


Riipem per Mannd. I Rnpeea pvr Maund. 


100 

nipeeii s 

». d. ] 

i H11). 

IGO 

ru|>cei s 

4 

rf. 

4 ih. 

110 

„ 

3 It 

17U 


4 

7 

120 

»» 

3 .1 

ISO 


4 

10 „ 

150 

•« «. 

S G 1 

Ion 

»• 

5 

1 .. 

140 

*1 

3 U 

300 

t» 


•< 

150 


4 0 






Knpe«s per l^auod. Hupei's per Maaiid. 



1. d. 

« 

a. d 

210 rupees 

- !> Nib. 

200 rupees 

= 7 (1 n>. 

3-A „ . 

S It „ 

» 

3 3 „ 

230 ., 

« ‘2 „ , 

2«0 „ 

7 

340 „ 

G G „ ! 

2«) 

7 in 

2.80 ,. 

0 « „ 

500 

« 2 .. 


Sugtrs, costiui; as under per Bazar Maund 0182 lb. 2 oz. 
exchange 2s. per Rupee, wiilatund as above ut Che an¬ 
nexed prices per cwt. diaries/>ii average 20 per cent. 


fsilk, costing as umler per Kaciorv i of 1 lb. 11 oz. 
AToirdii|M)is. or very nearly ao; exchange at 2s. per riipi 
Mill stand at the auneaed prices per lb. Arerara 
expi'nsea »n ‘•ilk, in per cent. 



.A. 

<t. 

V 


A. ti. 


I. 

d. 




Srupecii perewt. 

13 

« 

I3*ii|ii'c. per cwt. 

3.'i 0 

.5 

riipcpt piT 111. S 

4 

1.1 iupf*es per lb. 13 

11 

« 

10 

4 

u 

ft 

:iK 2 

f> 

« 

S 

14 

H 15 

0 

7 

Hi 

t 

15 

t* 

40 11 

7 

7 

0 

15 

.3 10 

It 

s 

21 

to 

10 

*1 

45 s 

K 

.. K 

7 

10 

» 17 

1 

B 

24 

7 

17 

ft 

40 6 

0 

» !' 

H 

17 , 

It IH 

2 

in 

27 

3 

Ift 

ft 

4«i 1 

10 

„ 10 

k 

10 * 

t» 10 

.3 

11 

50 

0 

10 

ft 

51 10 

u 

.. . 11 

9 

lu 

I* 30 

4 

13 

32 

V 

20 


51 7 

12 

l-i 

in 

20 

4. 21 

4 


Banks, &c.—The Piihlir companies and a'soriatiniis arc Rank of Ilentfal; Union Hank ; Aem 
Bank j Hank of Wofern India, ‘•Calcutta Branch ('bamher of Commerce ; Traile AvsiH-iatii'ii; 
Bonded \VarcKon<e Association ; Indigo Planters’ Assm-iatioti; and the .AN>ain Tea Coinpany, 

The Insikanck Onu’ES arc the Bengal Eire Insurance Company; Indian Landahle aiMi 
Mutual; and Oriental. 

Maui.n'e Insikanci; Ofekes— Alliance (U)ni|>any ; Amiealile Ofliee ; Asiatic Office ; All.is 
Office; Bengal Society: Calcutta Com])any ; Calcutta Office ; Canton Office; Canton Uniow 
Society; Commercial (ioin|»any ; Etpiitahlc Society ; (ilohe Office ; llindostun ('ouipany ; Hope 
Company; India Company ; bccan Marine ('otnpaiiy: Oriental (aiqjfpany; I’limnix Coinpan}; 
Reliance Office ; Sun Office ; Tropic Company, Universal Company; each of tlitsclmd tlicii 
respective agents in Londotti 

, The rates of premiums of insurance are about as follows, viz. 

To ports in the Red Sea, 4 jjer cent. Europe, north of Creat Britain, or Persian ffnlf, .^1 
per cent. To Europe not north of Creat Britain, Nortli and South America (off or arriving at 
any port on tlie coast ), New South Wales, (Jllina (on ships and goods), Madagascar and Bnsiiirc, 
3 per cent. To Wampoa, Macao, or Lintiii (on upinni and specie), Manilla, Java, W. C- 
Sumatra, Bourbon (J per cent additional for touching at the Mauritius). Columbo, Trincomali'c, 
2J per cent. To St. Ilelona or the Cape, 2) |)cr cent. To Malacca, Singajjore, Ilangooii, Ain- 
herst, .Monlmcin (other parts on the Tennasscrim Cf)a.st, 1| per cent), and Mauritius, 2 per cent.* 
To Bombay, 2 percent, and from the 1st of April to the .‘list of October, 2\ percent. 1o 
Penang per cent. To Colombo or Trincomalec, 1| per cent, aial from the Istof April to the 
Slst ot October, 2} per cent. To Madras ami Coast of* Coromandel, IJ pet cent, and from the 
Ut of April to the 81.st of October, 2 per cent, exclusive of niou8o*)ti risk from the lAtli'» 
October to the 15th of December, for which an extra pieminm of 1 per cent is clmrged for each 
time the vessel touches on the cotai. 
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The principal merchants and agents of Calcutta were, before the recent 
failures— 


McMfs* Allnii, l*uton,utid Co. Moittri. 

JiHgtiliHW And C'l. } 

Kielden, Midi 
Co. I 

Ri»yd» BtH'by,AodCo.{ 
KriKhtniun and ('o. 

CaiDpbt‘ll and Co. ! 
Cinr,T»uor<*, and 
Chapman. CrilHtUa, 

niiit Co. ^ 

('artiT, haki‘,.u i 
Cockt'rell and Co. j 
Colvillo, Cdi^ort', ' 
and Co. 

Colvin, ; 

Cowi«% And Ct». I 
i/racitdt. KrAStT.aiid 
Co. 

J. and M. Crooko 
and Co. j 


11. and A. Orooku Meaara. 

T. l>tf Suiiza and Co. j 
Kgiiiiton, M^Ciitre, 

Aud Co. i 

FoHter, Kotfcru. and 
tJo. t 

l'*raiiiT, M*i)oiia1d, * 
aii)^ Co 

S. J. Fraaor und Co 

(..latlitior, ThouiAM, 

Ilydt*, .lud Co. 

<«I t!a{id|*rM, ArlAt h- 
tiot, and Co. 

CinhortM* and (>o. ' 

Ci'MUto le, Hay* 

S\ iliu‘, aud <!o. 

(iloMH and Co. 1 

Uuunr, Crvvfuway. | 
and Co. 


Hamilton and Co. 

Hh worth, Hardman, I 
and Co. ! 

Hickey,Bai'ey.ACo. i 

Janiicaon and Co. j 

Jardine, Bktnner, | 
and CA. , 

KeUalla and Gliom*. } 

l^ach, Kettlowoll, 
and Co. 

Civin^atone, $yer<*, 
and Ctf 

Cyall, Matheaou, { 
aiul Co. 

Macintyre ami Co. 

Mttcketixie, l<yai<, 
and (‘.o. 

Mackey and Co. 

Mackdiop, Stewart, 
and Co. 


Mo»vra. Mac^icar, Smith, 
aud Co. 

Nicho], Wilkie, and 
Co. 

Owen, AUhunen, 
aud Co. 

l*urryera&d Co. 

Ruatorojee, Cowba- 
)ee, and Co 

Smith, HufRiat^V, 
and Co. 

Soiitb, Lameur, aud 
Co 

TuUoh and Co. 

J'lirui#, Stopford, 
and Co. 

WatKOh, liorrradaile, 
and Co. 

Willis aud Baile. 


lialfs Ilf Af;< nri/ iniil Coiiiiiiii'.iiiii.—On tlu- sale, piircliiiso, or slii^imcut of liiillion, jcwollcn’, 
|i 'uil^aiid pruL'iovis stoiii-!., I [icr o'lil. On tin; purrIiaKu (wiieii in tunds) or hale of indigo, silk, 
and ilpiiuii, ei jior cent, llitto, ditto, wlien fiisds arc provided by the agent, a per cent. On 
all sali'h or piirclioses of otlicr goods, percent. On tlic sale or pArcliaso of ships, factories, 
houses, or lands, iH p<T cent. On rcfurn.s for consignments, if made in produce,:!! percent 
On ditto. i( ill hills, biitlion, or treasure, I per rent. On goods or treasure consigned, and till 
Ollier property of any description referred to agency for sale, wliicli shall he afterwards wiili- 
dnwii; ami on gnods consigned for roiidilioiial deliver) toothers (on invoice amount at the 
e\ciiange of tJs. per rupee), lialf com. On making advances, or procuring loans of money for 
l omnuTciid purposes, when the aggregate coinniission does not exceed 5 per cent, per cent. 
On giiar.inteeing hills, bonds, and other engagements, and on becoming security, :2f percent. 
On tli'i III (U re, or giuirunteeiiig the realism loii of sab's, 2‘ percent. On executoislnp, or ad- 
iiiinislratioii to estates, !> per cent. On mntiageiiieiit of estates for executors or administrators, 
per cent. On chartering ships or engaging tonnage, per cent. On advertising as the agents of 
ii« tiers or comiiiniiders of ships for passengers, on the amount of passage-money, wljctlier the same 
slial! p.ivs iliroiigli the agents’ hands or not, Si^ per cent. On procuring freight or advertising as the 
:i};“iii Ilf ilie owners or commanders ; the roniniission to he calculated on the gross amount of the 
eiiiin iVeiglit, 6 per rent. On ell'eeiing insiiranees, or writing orders for the same, j percent, 
im si-ttling insiiraiK'c losses and aterages, and on procuring rotiirtis of premium, 2 per cent. On 
|iiirclmsiiig, selling, or negotiating lulls of exchange, 1 per cent. On debts or other claims, when n 
luocess at law or arbitration is iiiciirrcil, per cent. If recovered by such means, o percent. On 
hills Ilf exchange, returned Jislionoureil, 1 percent. On ship’s d'shursemcnis, 2^ per cent. On 
I'l ''titiating loans on rcn/iomliitlm, 2 per cent. On granting letters of'cr.dit, 1 per cent. On the 
aiiimint debited or credited (at tlie option of the agent) within (lie year, less the balance brough' 
forward, afid all items on wliicli a coinmissiuii of o [ler cent has been cluirged, I (icr cent. ’On 
■d' advances, not punctiiully liipiidated, a second commission may he charged as on a new ad* 
'iiiicc, provided it do not oeciir within tlic same year. 

**• Brokerage, when actually paid, is considered a scfiarutc charge. 

a 

Tlie chartered Bank of Bengal was instituted in 1806, and chartered three 
years afterwards, with a capital of fifty lac.s of sicca rupees, divided into 500 shares 
(>f 10,000 sicca rupees each, of wliich the IJast India Company held 100 shares, 
and they rose to a large premium. The capital was afterwards increased to 
above 1,000,0004 sterling, divided into shares of 4000 rupees each, and sub¬ 
divided into ([uartcr shares. It has nine directors ; three are appointed by 
Kovcninient, and si-x elected every three years by the proprietors. IHie secretary 
to government, in the fiuanciul department, the aecomilant-gcueral, aud'the sub¬ 
treasurer, are tlic three c.v ojficio government directors. The secretary aud tren- 
f*urcr of the bank is also a civil servii,nt of the Company. The notes of tli.s hank 
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are jreceiTed at all the public offices of Lower Bengal in payment of revenue. 
The government being shareholders, the natives believe it to be a government 
bank. Among the stipulations are,— 

“ 1. The government require a deposit in their treasury of twenty lacs of 
rupees in Company’s paper, as security for the notes received at the public 
offices and the district treasuries. 

“ By their charter, this bank issue as notes in thfi proportion of one-third of 
specie to two-thirds of paper—^that is to ^ay, for every 900 riipees of notes, 
issued, it piust have 300 rupees in cash in deposit'.” 

The Union Bank was founded in 1829. It is the only private bajik at 
present (1848) in Bengal, three banks having some years ago dissolved, but there 

is a branch of the Union Bank of India at Cal(;utta. There is also a bank at 

« « « 

Agra for the North-West Provinces. 

Remittances are to a great extent made from India by advances on exports 
to England, the goods being held in security by the Company’s servants. The 
extent of the.se advances will appear more fully from the following return of the 
amount of money yearly remitted to this country by the East India Company on 
hypothecated goods or produce, for the last ten years, ending on the 31st day of 
July last. 


B emitted by AdvAnce* Keniitted by ConiiiTD* 
From Avgttft, To3Utof ' on Hypotbecated iineutaot Silk (NcUbale 

j tioodK. I Froceodn.) 


1837. 



£ r. d. 
1,003.016 4 a 

X «. 

122,037 13 

ti. 

4 

t #. d 
1,625,053 16 7 

Isas. 



...j 751,035 1 6 

66,394 7 

10 

81T,1!W 9 4 

1839. 



...1 1,(N)9,H3) 17 5 


1,000^31 17 i 

1840.. 



..J 1,299,803)6 1 



I.*129,802 16 

J84I.. 



...1 aK.y.s.iu n i) 



aH.ss.v.i 11 9 

IMO . 



...{ 585,138 13)1 



665,138 13 11 

1843. 



..J ia<i,406 6 0 



l3U,4)9i 6 <* 

1844. 



...| U37,S0I) III 10 



6a7»808 16 lu 

1843. .•. 



531,827 18 2 



.r>3l.8S7 IS 9 

1146. 



l,268,fU6 8 1 



i,!)r.4,6i)o H I 


Rates of 


Freight for Dead Weight (say Sugar), per Ton of 20 cwt., from Calcutta to 
London, for the following Six Years were each month— 


MONTHS.; 


May. 

Juue...... 

4ttly. 

Auyuita... 

October.. • 
Norttiuber. 
D^cetubvr. 
jAituary;.. 
February.. 

Match. 

April .. 

Averaee I 
» Moninly.. | 


I H4I—4S I mi-43 \ IH<I3-4| lH4f-45 |K4A « • 


£s.d £t.d. 

1 £ «. rf. 

.S ». rf. 

£ 

A. d. 

£ 

M.d, 1 

1 £ «. H, 

£ M, d. 

£t. ri. £ ». rf. £ t. rf. £■ 

$.d. 

0 10 0 lo 0 10 0 

16 0 0 to 6 6 0 j 

2 

15 0to2 16 0 1 

; 3 7 

u3 10 0 

S IS 0 to .9 IS 0 4 17 GloS 

t 6 

fi 10 0 „ G 19 0 

4 4 0 „ 

4 10 0 

3 

5 0 

.9 3 

10 0 i 

; 3.10 

3 10 0 1 

: 4 

7 8 .. 4 10 9 4 IS 0 , ' 

0 <» 

0 10 0 „ G IS 0 

3 10 0 „ 

4 0 0 

2 10 0 

9, 2 10 0 i 

i 3 10 

a 12 6 j 

1 3 

U 0 „ S 

0 0 is 0 0.. 


G 10 0 „ 8 IS 0 1 

3 5 0 „ 

3 10 0 

2 

0 0 

» 9 

0 0 1 

4 4 

4 7 0 

4 

IS 0 „ S 

0 n Is 0 0 „ s 

5 0 

G 0 n„6 Go! 

U 10 0 „ 

2 15 6 

2 

0 0 

» 9 

0 0 ! 

3 15 

3 15 0 

4 

lU 1) , 

It 6 IS 5 0 .1 

7 h 

6 IS G .. G 0 0 

2 5 0 ,. 

2 15 0 

2 

0 0 

.. * 

0 0 1 

3 5 

3 10 0 

4 

IS 0 , 

IS 0 Is 8 0 „ 6 


S 10 tl „ S 19 G 

2 15 0 „ 

3 *0 0 

3 

0 0 


5 0 

a 5 0 

3 5 0 

4 

7 G „ 4 

7 G 4 9 0 4 

10 0 

S S 0 „ S 10 0 

2 15 0 „ 

3 0 0 

3 

15 0 

4 

0 0 

1 a 0 0 

,.3 5 0 

4 

S It 4 

7 6 ,5 10 0 M » 

S 15 0 „ 6 0 0 

3 10 0 „ 

3 15 0 

4 

0 0 

.. 4 

4 0 ^ 

13 7 6 

» 3 10 0 1 

4 

10 (I*,, 4 

IS II ,S IS 0 , 

if • 

s Is 0 „ 0 0 0 

2 le-o,. 

i 10 0 

3 

10*4 

» 3 15 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 

IS 0 „ S 

S 0 is 0 0 „ .7 


S S 0 „ S 10 0 

2 10 0 >, 

2 15 0 

a 

17 0 

*9 * 

0 0 ' 

1 4 10 0 

4 10 U j 

5 

0 (1 S 

5 0 |4 17 6 , - 

2 0 

S 5 0 „ S 10 0 

2 14 0 „ 

3 5 0 

3 

15 0 

»3 

15 0«' 4 17 6 

9, 5 0 0 ! 

5 

6 0 „ S 

10 0 4 10 0 . 4 

10 0 

, 1 

5 10 10 too 1 U 

1 

3 4 I to 3 10 1 

3 

0 7 til3^ 

i 

2 10) 3 14 3 ta 3 16 3 

) 4 IS S to 4 

18 4 (1 0 10 5 
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Katks of Freight for light Goods ’(say Sheli-lac), per Ton of 30 Cubic Feet, from Cal¬ 
cutta to London, for the following Six Years. • 


MONTHS.! 1840—41 

X •• 

1841-42 j 

X I. if. X «. d. 

1842-43 I 

X «. d. X «. d, ' 

1043--44 

X «. d. X «. d. 

1844..43 

£ «. d. X «. d. 

1 

X 

1845—46 

«. d. X s. H. 

May .. 5 10 0 to 5 

19 0 

4 

4 0 to 4 10 0 

2 10 0 to2 12 0 i 

1 3 10 0 to S 10 0 

4 

10 0 t04 15 0 

4 10 0 to 4 15 0 

June . 9 

A 0 » 5 

10 0 

3 

lU 0 4 4 0 

2 10 0 „ 2 IS 0 

3 10 0 

M 3 10 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

5 0 

4 

5 0 „ 4 10 0 

July . H 

0 0., ft 

5 0 

2 

IS 0 8 0 0 

2 S 0 ,, 2 ; 0 1 

i 3 5 0 

„ 3 10 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

4 0 „ 4 7 « 

August... 4 

10 0 „ 4 

15 0 

2 

10 0 3 0 0 

2 « 0 „ 2 0 0 

, 3 10 0 

„ 3 12 0 

4 

4 0 

4 

10 0 

4 

5 0 4 10 0 

S<‘ptoinbei 3 

•5 0 „ 4 

W) 0 

2 

0 0 2 10 0 

0 0 ,y 2 ^ 0 

' 3 10 0 

3 10 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

4 

5 0 „ 4 10 0 

tlctolfor.. 4 

0 0 .. 4 

0 0 

1 

15 0 ^ 0 0 1 
10 0 *3 0 0 I 

1 2 0 0 2 0 0 

3 

,376 

4 

5 0 

4 

7 ti 

4 

h U 4 10 0 

Nuvembur 4 

0 0 

0 0 

! 

1 2 2 0 „2 SO 

2 10 a 

, 2 10 U 

4 

5 0 

4 

3 0 

3 

3 0 .. 3 3 0 

|>t;c«'iribvr 4 

0 0 

4 

10 (] *, 2 15 0 

2 10 U „ 2 1.5 0 

; 2 in 1 , 

. 2 10 0 

4 

3 0 

4 

7 G 

3 

.,400 

Jauuary.. 4 

10 0 

15 0 

2 

10 0 ,0 3 0 0 

2 10 0 2 IS 0 

% 0 (1 

.300 

4 

10 0 

4 

13 0 

3 

13 0 ,, 4 0 0 

February. 4 

10 0 

Ilf 0 

2 

10 0 2 10 0 

' 2 gO 0 „ 2 0 0 

3 15 0 

,4 0 0 

4 

10 0 

4 

13 0 

3 

1 4 0 0 

March.... 4 

0 0 

4 U 


, 2 ^0 U 

,4 0 0 „ 4 0 0 

4 

, 4 10 0 

4 

ir> u 

3 

0 0 

4 

4 10 0 

April. 1 4 

0 0 

4 0 

2 

at 2 10 0 

3 10 0 3 1.5 0 

4 0 0 

,,450 

4 

15 0 

3 

n 

4 

0 0 4 0 0 

Average 1 
Monthly..1 4 

14 2 to 4 

12 3 

2 

12 0 to 2 10 1 

' 2 '.1 <lto2 12 1 

'3 7 11 to 3 


7 

til 4 

10 0 

4 

fl U in 4 4 8 


Y K A 11 s. 


Average Moiitbly Amvalit of i»hip8 

III 


Average Monthly Hftteof Preight for 
Dtttil Weight (Sugar) to IaukIod. 


|Kt» 41. 

Diiiubi'r. 

43 

tuiiiiHge. 

1 16,H47 

» 

16 

laji 12.: 

.M 


3 

7 

1812 1.1...: 

40 

; 11.31I6 

3 

1 

l>-U 41. 1 

41 

! 10,007 

3 

IS 

-13.: 

43 

; 17,338 

4 

16 

l^l'l—46. 

45 

1 18,333 

5 

2 

Avi HACK ol Ships for 

6 Years.' 

44 

} 

I 17,073 




1 




per toDi 2U cwt. 


»# 


I » 


The llates of Freight fur 1843 —(> from Calcutta to Loudon and Liverpool were us 

follow- 


LONDON. I I, I V K R P O* O U 

Rate of Fruigbi. i ARTICLES. | Rate of Preiglit. 


Saltpetre. 



«.d. X 
5 0 to 4 

a. J. 

7 6 per ton, 20 cwt. 

i 1 

•Saltpetre.{ 

X 

4 

«. ft. X a. W. 

5 0 to 4 7 6 per ton, 20 cwt. 

Sugar... 


1 4 

7 6 . 

. 4 

12 6 „ 

Sugar.; 

4 

S 0 4 III u 

Ktee. 


! •* 

10 0 

1 

12 G 

■ Umh.'. ‘ 

4 

7 8 4 12 6 

Oil .Sc(*d. 

. j 

* 

J2 0 

4 

15 0 

;Uil Seed.| 

4 

10 0 H 4 12 G 

Hides.. ... 


3 

17 6 

4 

0 0 per ton, 14 rwt. 

Hides......1 

3 15 0 M 3 17 G per tun. 14 cwt 



\ *f 

r> 0 


17 6 per ton, 5 bales 

0 0 |H‘r ton, 4 bhds. 


2 

' 1 

7 6 „ 2 10 0 per ton, .5 bales. 
10 0 ,. 4 15 0 per lUD, 4 bhds 

Hum. 

Dve.j 


3 

'Klim. ' 

Sbell>lAC and i 

3 

ft 0 

3 

10 0 per too, 30 feet. 

< Shell-lac and Lac Dye. 

a 

0 U ,, 3 b 0 per ton, .50 fe 

Indiconsid S. f 

% goads. 

4 

10 0 , 

, 1 

15 0 

{Indigo andS. 1*.goods,' 

4 

0 0 4 5 0 „ * 

Kftw Silk. 


4 

10 0 , 

. 4 

15 0 per ton. 10 cwt. 

Haw SiIIl.1 

4 

0 0 .. 4 5 0 per ton. 10 e^ 


NuTX.~<Tbe ratpii of freight to MHurititm, for Uico, 1 (lonipany’H rupee nmt (i aiiuatt p^r bag. Tu Cbina^ for coiton, 
to 'if doDam per bale. Opium, 5 to H dollars per chest. Saltpetre, 1 to dollar per bag. 


Siiip-BuiLOiRG in the port of Caloutta has decUned during the lust 
<|uarter of a century. In the six years from 1800 to 1805, the number of 
ships constructed in Calcutta ainoi..nted to scveiity-6vc, and their tonnage to 
. 12 , 507 . In the eight years from 1806 to 1813, the number of vessels built on the 
hanks of the Hooghly w'as seventy-oue, and their touiioge 33,719 ; in a similar 
period, between 1814 and 1821, the vessels built were nine^-tive, sand the 
tonnage 41,686 ; during tlie eight years from *1822 to 1829, sixty,-one vessels, 
uf 12,449 tons, were launched; from 1830 to 1837, the ships htunehed were 
tliirly-six, and tlic tonnage 11,438. During the period comprised in the fol- 
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lowing rctarns> the number of vessels constructed did not exceed thirty-three, 
and ihe tonnage 10,150. Tlius it appears, that in the first twenty-two years 
of this century, the number of vessels constructed in the port amounted to 241, 
and the tonnage to 107,912. In the last twenty-four years the number of 
vessels amounted only to 130, and the tonnage to 31,137. The tonnage during 
the latter period fell short of the tonnage of those which were built from 1814 
to 1821 by more than 7000 tons. “ The gradual declension of ship-building in 
the last quarter of a century has been so palpable, and apparently so irreme¬ 
diable, that we must attribute it to some permuiYent cause which is likely to 
prevent its'revival in Calcutta. We ascril)e it to our inability to construct 
vessels of such superior architecture, or with sueh superior economy as to 
compete with those which arc constructed in England,, Of the commercial navy 
whitih adorns our port, every vessel of any mark and distinction lias be«i built 
in England. The dearey but more productive labour of English workmen gives, 
the ship-builders of England an advantage over their Eastern rivals, in spite of 
the low wages they pay ; and the efforls of our dockyards arc now cotifined to 
the construction of vessels employed in the coasting or China trade, and an 
occasional steamer. But the increase of shipping in the port has given our docks 
more lucrative employment in the repairs of ships than they could have expected 
from building them. 

“ In this brief notice of the ship-buildiug of Calcutta, it must be added, that 
ship-building has been introduced within the last eighteen years into Mtmlinein, 
and carried on with much success. The first vessel constructed in that port was 
the Devil, of fifty tons, in 1830. During the eight years preceding 1843, the 
number of vessels built and launched there exceeded tho-sc of a corresponding 
period in Calcutta by neventy per cent, viz., sixty-four has tonnage to 17,43(). 
The vessels are substantial when honestly built, and very durable, but extremely 
deficiejnt in elegance and finish. The great advantage enjoyed by the^lotdniein 
builders is derived from the immediate vicinity of the teak-forests ; but the 
timber they furnish is by no means considered equal to that of Pegu. Had W'c 
retained the lower provinces of Burmah*, when the king was at our mercy, and 
we might have obtained any poition of his dominions wc chose to appropriate 
to ourselves, Uangoon, with the boundless resources of the Pegu teak forests 
above it, and the surpassing facility of ‘navigation enjoyed by its river, would 
have become in a few years not ordy one of the largest marts in Asia, but the 
first ship-building port on this side the Cape.”— Calcutta Circular, 
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Statement of Vessels Inrilt in the Port of Cnieutta, 
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NaitlOH Vi*»tclN. |T»nfti»g'f*. of l^aiinrhinf!. 


Binlt hy whom. aii«1 wlu*ri*. 


Siren.. 

Nynipli. 

J»oppy 

AiiUrew Hendertion. 

Tliv Symt Kliaii. 

The Hanunh.. 

H. Gii/h Steamer KnU* 

|*rUe.I 

idjr Wallia.! 

Dwttrkuuaiith. 

l*.ir<(pna.... 

Kustoiniee ('owaMue. 

ilrie IMo 

-- Auti. 

Btti'caneer. 

Fram}<N' Cowaaiee... 

City of Balarva. 

Sea Qii 

John llrightnian.| 

H Co.'d St4‘Hmer Hooifblyi 
Iron Side Sieani^ Irra-] 


waddy. 

Ahbi,.I 

, So^ia FraM*r.I 

hrtitia.I 

Fraiicih Uordoit.1 

Arratofin Aprar. I 


H. Cn.'H Suhoouer Spy*. 

11 Co.’b UKhtS'cMit'lTorcli; 

Imn Steamer INichim. 

Iron Steamer Auckland... 

S<honne« Km|>ina *. 

A. ISniaa...; 

Hauler Steainor.| 

Maid of JitlpiiB ......... J 


tone. 

iimi 

157 

140 

240 

1P3 

237 


IumI Oy Wr. A. 8imei.at Howrah. 

UfJ * »3 h} Calcutta l>ocUn|;CoinpHiiy.at Kidderpore DockYard 
5e 83S ))mlt by AIoMrv. Beauchamp and Co., at Howrah, 
l lhtto, at SttlLea. 


5U 

•20144 

291 

57<J4 

7014 

237 J 

35fi 


loth July, H3H 
29th Ma N.30 
rthSept. 839 
S.'dil S«-pl - 839 
43th Jill/, A.30 
nil May, KtOI 
2 Utli Dec . Hi<i< 


ita 

Sept , 

*10 


il50 

Iltb Nuv., 

440 


4.31) ' 

2.1nl Jan., 

i4I 

> 

4132 

1st April, 

1811 

< 

■ 

ill Otr.. 

HD 

1 

182 • 

lu J.III., 

<11 


3*»1 

In DtH*., 

1841 

1 

318 . 

7tb Dec., 



891 ; 

In Feb., 

H12 

1 

5ni4 ’ 

22nd April, 

hA 


3(10 , 

4tb April. 

H4l 


27.'.; 1 

1 all Sept.. 

HJI 


«hI ' 

Ititb 8ept., 

814 

I 

113 i 

17Ui June, 

«4I 


«« ■ 

2ii(l 8«*pt., 

(II 

» 'i 

20.13-10 > 

<>tb Dec., 

14 

h 

1(M»4 

Hth May, 

.84.3 


.•44 •» 

2lHt July. 

H1.5 


3r.i 

3nl Nov., 

.49 

11 

tM9 

1«t Jan., 

48 

\l 


{From ditto, ditto. 

Buiithy Mr. J. Knater. jnn., ai Howrah. 

From Calcutta Docking Company, at Kidderpore Dock ) ard 
iluiltbv Air. A. Siniea, at Howiali. 

From Calcutta Docking Cumpany, at Kidderpore DockYard 

Huilt by Mr. A. Simoe, at Howrah. 

From Mr. Walker’s Yard at Howrah. 

From Calcutta Docking Company, at Kidderpore Dock Yard. 
Built by Ml. A. Siroes, at Howrah. 

Built by Mr. i. Fostir, jun. 

From the Kidderpore Dock Yard. 

From Mr. Walktr'a Yard, at Howrah 
Built hy Mr. A. Simea.«t Howtah. 

Built by Mr. Ureoiner, ditto. 

From Calcutta D«K;kiBgH^omp/«ny, at Howrah Dock Yard. 
Built by Mr. T. Keerc«, at Hulkca 

From Calcutta Ducking Cotnpany.at Kidderpon* DockYard 
Built by Mr. Rremner, at lluwrab. 

Built by Mr. Calder, at Howrah. 

Built by Mr. T. Roeves, at Sulkca. 


Tho vessels Vliich trade between this port and Great Britain are of two 
classes; tlic first, of from 800 to 1200 tons each sljip, arrives Ijere about the 
coumu ncenient of the northerly monsoon (or the cold weather), say in the 
latt( r end of October or November. The vessels of this splendid class are 
termed “ Pnsseuger Ships,” amongst the finest of which we may name the 
Queen, Bucephalus, Maria Sonmes, Monarch, «tc. The other class are vessels 
wliich are employeu chiefly in the carrying trade, and in size vary from 300 to 
tiOO tons. Tliese arrive all the year round, but particularly during the, rainy 
season; when, the internal communication of the country being fully opened, 
ihe largest quantity of native produce comes down to Calcutta. 

The trade between Calcutta and France is, comparatively, trifling, being 
carried on hy a number of regular small traders of about 300 tons, which arrive 
here during the cold weather with fancy goods, sold in exeliange for indigo and 
dry-salteries. 

There is a limited trade carried on hy country-built ships with Ceylon in 
grain; occasionally a ship or two arrives at Calcutta seeking freight. 

The export trade from Calcutta to the Mauritius consists of coolies »nd rice, 
which former arc mostly iftiported by a number *of regular trading country.built 
vessels that are titted out for the purpose, and which return to Calcutta in ballast. 

During the year ending 30th,of April, 1846, thir(y*three vessels with 7764 
coolies sailed from Calcutta to Mauritius. 
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1^0 the West Ixdies, daring the same period, there departed, for Dcmerara, 
six ships, with 1425 coolies; for Jamaica, four ships, with 1015 coolies; and for 
Trinidad six ships, with 1524 coolies; total, sixteen ships, 3964 coolies. • Philan¬ 
thropy never committed a greater or less successful blunder. 

Aitstralia, Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales. —Vessels frequently 
arrive from these places with troops, or. horses. These vessels huve usually sailed 
from England with emigrants ; and when freights homewards from Sidney or 
adjacent parts are low or difficult of attaininjr, such vessels also cpme in ballast 
to obtain cargoes in Calcutta. 

Pegu, Moulmein, and Kangoon. —In the trade between these places and 
Calcutta the import-tonnage always exceeds the export, which may be accounted 
for from the circumstance that about one-fourth of the*ve.ssels that arrive are new 
teak ships, just built, for sale or additional fastenings, and are gcneiidly des- 
|>atched with cargoes to' London or to the,eastward ; about another fourth cOnw 
prises vessels touching *at the above places from Sii^gaporc to take in a cargo 
of timber, for the Hoogly. 

China and Singapore. —^The vessels trading with these places are chiefly 
opium clippers. 

lloHBAY. —With the exception of occasionally salt and European goods, 
which cannot find a sale in that market, there is little or no trade between the 
two presidencies, altjiough many vessels at all seasons of the year continually 
come round td Calcutta for cargoes. 

Coasting Trade and New Tariff. —The recent Order in Council pro- 
mulgaUd by the Governor-general, the Earl of Dalhousie, which declares all 
duties abolished between the ports of any one presidency in British India, and 
those of any other presidency, will greatly relieve and consequently increa.se the 
coasting trade. This abolition of a barbarous and injurious system of restrictions, 
as w'ell as the equalisation of all differential duties on imports, whether in Qritish 
or in foreign ships, declared by the same Order in Council, places the external and 
coasting trade of India upon sound principles. Nor arc the duties higher than 
purely revenue rates. (Sec Tariffs, the scale now being for all the same as in the 
column of import duties by British ships and on British goods.) 
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Kates of Weight or Measurement for Tonnage according to the Usage of the East India 
Company, at which the following kind of Articles constituted the Cargoes ct their 
Ships, are still calculated at jwrTon. 


ARTICLES. 


I Kalcl 

ICl 


ARTICLES. 


Alom.. jfi 

ArratiRo bcatli*, and 

nltmi.•.i| 20 

buiralof iitdf'B. aud' 

* tiorax. .. 20 

I!.irk.‘ 8 

Hni.ix liiirfftrM'd (8t>r Unral)... > it» 

(!ot*.on (fix «i**ur.>bJe 50 Icef' 

to a too) coilon yarn.! lo 

CotUc ......Ifirwf.i !s 

C.irdamonta and ctovrH.I 12 

b»rk» Niul cmtiainon, cmk* 

to.i ligi>c I and budH.I h 

C'bIlia root.. ]) 

(Vilouitto Mpf, ciiinaliar and cake! 

i«, ...TT:.! n; 

curat and! 

roa ries..! 20 

('(Itch .j th 

Drag blood.{ 2i) 

Drug*..I Ii, 

El'‘phMUt'ti 'IVolli..; Id 

Eb<iu\ wooiL null extract ot; 
rhiibatb.' 2« 


Flaa fmeaxiirable .*>0 'cubic feel 

' I to a inn). 

.KumU .ilkali. 

'(.inger, griMoi. 

—— diif'd.! 

tiu<n arabu • m}rr)i, «lemi» and 

I AC. 

--larcoo.at .' 

Hemp I nicaaorable Till feet to tin 

ton ot 5 balea). 

Iiidigu (riieaourable 50 cubic feel 

to u ton)... ..... 

iron, Mpiin, copper, oidinarv 
' cbot, At. 

tfd. 

Luc Like.. 

i.ead aii4Lapii. laniit. 

Laciiufrod anil ihinawau* (5o, 

cubic feet a tm/'. 

Mace.,*,.... 

M>rrh... 

Mother-u’-pcarl hbells and dropa 

Mouieet... 

NutiuegMsiid nox toniica. 


Hate Kate 

ARTICLES. I 

cwtl ' uwt 

INutrargR, candied.' 20 

20 iOtibunum..... la 

20 Oil of ciniiamou. 20 

20 Opium. It 

10 , Hopper and Pimento. IG 

'Pepper (long). |2 

10 Rliubarb., 8 

18 'Kiceand rad wood..... 20 

Silk, Rengal, in baiea...■ 10 

--China, in cbeata.1 S 

Shetl>)ac, htickdac, aaUatomo- 

mac. and aago.< 10 

SafRower. 1-1 

20 Sugar. aaltpetrOi and Japan or. 

20 caudal wood.' 20 

Id Seed'luc.- H' 

20 ■ feet 

Senna Uni. .‘lO 

* cwt. 

8 Tiirtiipric and tiocal. i6 

to Tea, black .| lo 

20 -green. 8 

10 Wool, 10 cwt. Temnlion....I 20 

15 —— — .. 2fi 


Dead Wbioht Articles. —Rice exported is of two qualities; the one being 
a white cleRT grain, adapted for Great Britain, the other yellow’ or reddish, and 
eonsuined by the coolies m the Mauritius and West Indies. The former begins 
to arrive about Dceeinbcr; the latter towards March. I?xports,lmve been as 
follows:— 


\ E A H S. j Oieut Britain Maiintiua. 

buA.'ir in.iundA. bazar inmiuda. 

KKOolTH 

. (.HI,G:I2 I <3(>,3I>2 

ts.‘ 47«,m ' 47r.:t3d 


Y K A K S. Orcat Britain. ! Maimtiua 

bazar maunda. j bazar roannda. 

I8I.1. 44. 485.thtG !)58,.198 

1814 -45. Cti9,.1G» 722.470 

Ih 4.V- te.. . I.032,0.M) 078,440 


This article is shipped at 20 cwt. per ton. 

Sugar .—The shipments of this staple aiuoimted, in 1831-32, to 188,660 
maunds or 6923 tons, in 1835-6, to 843,889 maunds or 30,968 tons ! The new 
sugars begin to arrive in Calcutta about*Junc. This article, like rice, is shipped 
at 20 cwt. per ton. 


The exports have been as follows:— 


Y B A H B. (>r^t Britain. 


YEARS. 


I Great Brituni. 


184b- 41 
iH4l-42 
IH42 -43, 


Ibuzar niiiii iida. 

.... 1,7I7.2IM1 

I,4'>2,r»l)2i 

P..< I,.573,1451 '1845 


bazar maiinda. 
Iji30,47lti 
1 plM.OfK) 
1,831.203} 


Saltpetre .—^The Americans and Frencli carry away in their ships large 
supplies of this article direct froiB-Calcutta. The manufacture of it continues 
VOI.. IV. 6 B 
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during the whole of the dry season, say from October until June, although it is 
not until the opening of the rivers by rains, or about the commencement of July, 
that supplies begin to arrive in Calcutta. This article is shipped at 20cwt. per ton. 
The exports have been as follows. 


YEARS. 

Great Britain. | 

France. 

North America 


banr mttundi. j 

bazar maunda. 

bazar Aaitnda. 



23,3^1 


]RU->f3 

3K4.7A34 

HI.OTBf 

« 105,1Wh| 

43 

4RO,7ar»| 

51,5611 

4<),I96« 

1643-^., 



(»,402| 
110,21 If 

1844 -4r>. 

377.5H34 


1B45—46.. 

400,3331 


123.671 


Hides and Skins are shipped all the year round, but chiefly from June to 
November, when, from the opening of the rivers, large supplies come down into 
Calcutta. The total average exports are computed at 2,000,0Q0 pieces, of 
tbe average weight of 10 lbs. each hide and skin, equal to 8928 tons of#0 cwt. 
Hides are shipped at fifty-four cubic feet to the ton, and also per ton of 14 c<H:.T 
generally by the latter standard. 

The exports have been as follows:— 


YEARS. 

Great Britain. | 

France 

North America. 


piceea. 

pieces. 

pilTf 8. 

]S40<-41. 

1.6AH..593 

rtO..S93 

646.793 

IK41—42. 

1,061,766 

1H9.125 

l,I4(i.{>24 

1812^3., 

1,31»3,5<NI 

230.034 

932,314 

Hi:4—44. 

].fH».').33.*> 

391,313 

6f>4.lS6 

1844->45. 

1,761,663 

1,.516,044 

44,612 

1,314,518 

1845-46. 

23l.a44 

1,OHO,950 


Light Goods. — Indigo .—Arrives about November, and is generally all 
shipped by April; fifty cubic feet go to the ton. 

Silk arrives all the year round, and is shipped at 10 cwt. per ton. These two 
articles being of great intrinsic value, it is very difficult to procure tliem on 
freight, unless the ship is not only A. 1, but also of a very superior class; the 
highest character of a ship at this port is to have, on a previous voyage, obtained 
art. “ indigo and silk cargo?* 

Jute is exported all the year round, but principally from December to June. 
It is shipped at fifty cubic feet per ton> as also per ton of five bales of 300 lbs. 
each. When shipped per ton of fifty cubic feet, the same equals about a ton of 
20 cwt., in nearly the following ratio, 

X t. £ s. 

Jute at per ton 50 cubic feet 2 0 equal to 3 0 per ton 20 cwt. 


*> 


2 

10 

9« 

• 3 15 

*» 

*> 


a 

0 

•» 

4 10 




3 

10 

v> 

5 5 



• 

4 

0 

fS 

6 p 

9* 



4 

10 

» 

6 15 

M 

»• . 


5. 

0 

» 

7 10 

9* 


When jute is shipped at jlhe rate per ton of five bales, or 1300lbs., the same 
equals 13 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs. '*■- 
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Shell-lcK and lac dye are shipped by ton of fifty cubic feet, and arrive and are 
''exported at all seasons of the year. 

The following tables show the period at which the various descriptions of 
produce from Calcutta are generally shipped to Great Britain, during 1843—44, 
1844—45, and 1845—46, and of the principal articles of “ dead weight” and 
“ light freight 


iSxATEMENT, shoM’ing the Monthly Exports of the Principal Descriptions of Dead Weight 
in Tons, taking the average Annual Shipments, during 1843 to 1846. 


DEAD WKIGIIT. 


M U H 8. 

• 

Sugar. 

Rice. I 

1 Kaltpclre. 

Hidee. 

Lioieed. 

• 

I 

1 Muatard 
j Seed. 1 

Total. 



per 20 ewt. 

per 20 cwt. 

per 20 cwt. 

per 20 cwt. 

per cwt. 

per 20 ewt. { 

number. 

May. 

....tone 

4,3.^ 

I,29H 

1,004 

4fi6 

36 

[ 126 ] 

7.546 

June .. 


4.36.1 

1,4H7 ' 

1.013 

4M5 

141 

• 84 

7,581 

July. 



738 

540 1 

ft36 

160 

' I8U 1 

0,407 

Auguat. 


5.H90 

90.1 

327 1 

523 

154 

i 192 1 

7,991 

September a • • 



l,73G 

879 1 

434 

321 

23H 1 

10,308 

October. 


.1.714 

I.7M 

1,224 I 

291 

2H3 

224 I 

7.490 

Novtimbcr,... 


4.40.1 

3.077 

1.061 1 

1 4U9 

733 

' 364 

I1..149 

December... a < 

.... ..do. 

4.MK1 

ft, 225 

1*512 

1 401 

092 

1 330 

13,101 

January. 


3.770 

4,871 

1.122 ' 

' 441 

160 

1 74 1 

10,444 

February. 


4.102 

2,274 1 

i,r,»2 j 

1 344 

236 

299 

8,887 

March. 


5.417 

I,47{| 

1,.135 ' 

' 520 

2.18 

417 

B. 40 S 

April.... . 


, 5a»»72 

1.312 

.31 

( 4!)0 j 

105 

J 192 

8,602 

Torm. tone . 1 

50,707 

26,756 i 

13,4.15 

.1400 1 

3205 . 

2729 

1 IIUI* 


Statement, showing the Monthly Itxports of the Principal l^escriptions of Light Goods 
in Tons, taking the average Annual Shipments, during 1843 to 1846. 


LIGHT GOODS. 


MOVTHS 


Jute. 

Indigo. 

Rum. 

bilk. 

Sbell-lac. 

! Silk Piece 
(voods. 

Lac Dye. 

ToTAtf 

5tay...tons. 

per ft balea. 
1,578 

per .10 c. ft. 
149 

per 4 hbds. 
181 

per 10 cwi. 
13tt 

per 50 r. Rjper 50 e. ft. 
2.12 75 

per 50 c. fiu 

46 

number. 

2.411 

June***.. 

.do. 

1.279 

52 

202 

• lor. 

125 

< 61 

45 

1.870 

July... 

.da. 

1,223 

15 

192 

101 

147 

1 « 

26 

1.836 

August.. 

•do. 

762 

fiO 

248 

130 

87 

1 

99 

1,386 

Srptfiuber.. 

.do. 

M16 

21 

190 

i«» 

133 

1 404 

23 

2.155 

Dciubor..,..,.,,,, 

•do. 

1,264 


15] 

92 

102 

j 62 

20 

1*691 

November,.,,,,,., 

•do. 

1.639 

363 

236 

91 

70 

76 

ait 

2.510 

Dereiul>cr. 

.do. 

l,5ft8 

1220 

254 

• 69 

120 

76 

61 

3.358 

Janoarv.. 

•do. 

1,510 

1525 

41 

117 

.14 

. 72 

30 

3,355 

February. 

.do. 

1.798 

1079 

184 

144 

105 

62 

34 

3 , 4 ns 

March.. 

•do. 

1.577 

350 

176 

Ml 

107 

t III 

28 

2,4.j6 

April.... 

.do. 

1,084 

142 

• 147 

00 

116 

1 62 

37 

1.677 

Tutai. tons.. 

... 

16,79J 

4'.>R2 

2202 

1450 

1423 

K53 

414 

28,117 


N.B.— In the above compilation of licht freight we reckon indigo, p ophic ftwt to ono cheat, tStoll.iac, S| cubic feel 
i« one cbeit; Uc dy#. ouDic to one cbeit. 
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The space, ®n the average, occupied by the various descriptions of dead weight 
are ai follows :— 


Saltpetre. ti5lbs. to 1 cubic foot: ergo, 20 cwt. equal to 84 feet 6 inches. 

Sugar. 58 „ 20 „ .38 „ 7 

Rice . 54 „ 20 „ „ 41 7 

Linseed . 43 „ 20 „ „ .52 „ I 

Wheat. 51 „ 20 „ „ 4.3, „ II 

Flour. 47 „ 20 „ 47 8 

Coffee. 37 „ 20 „ 60 ,, (i 

Turmeric. 34 „ 20 „ ' „ 65 „ 10 

Ginger. 28 20 ,, „ 80 ,/ 0 

Tincal. 54 „ 20 „ „ 41 „ 6 


Saltpetre, which occupies the least space, is the liest, and linseed the worst 
freight for a vessel; saltpetre at 4/. 1 Os. equals, as regards space occupied, sugjir 
at 51. Os. 7(L, rice at 51. 8s. 5d., and linseed at 01. Ks. lOt/, Generally on the 
average linvseed in this market rules 5s. over rice; rice 5s. over sugjr; and 
sugar 5s. over saltpetre, whence it necessarily follows, that by taking saltpItrC 
as dead weight, and filling up with jute, forms a good easy cargo, and occupies 
all the available room in the vessel, and realises more freight than by loading, 
as is generally done, one-fourth saltpetre, one-fourth sugar, one-fourth rice, 
one-fourth linseed, and the remainder light freight: for example, u vessel of 
450 tons’ register, presuming it to carry 700 tons of 20 cwt. (her draft when 
thus loaded is about seventeen feet), her hold then contains about 40,000 to 41,000 
cubic feet, the difference effected by the difl’erent modes of loading will be, viz- 


Toim. 

125 Saltpetre, occupying. 

125 Sugar „ . 

125 Rice „ . 

125 Linseed „ . 

500 dead weight, occupying. 

200 J ciiljic tons of 

( light freight, occupying. 

700 of 20 cwt., occupying. 


Feet. 

la. C s. d. 


X 

S it 

4,312 

6 at 4 ion per ton 

equal to 

51)2 

10 (I 

4,822 

11 ,,4 1.5 0 


50.3 

15 0 

,5,107 

11 .. 5 0 0 „ 


625 

0 n 

6,510 

•5 ,, o 0 

•• 

056 

5 0 

20,84.3 

0 


! ^ 

1 

1 3^ 

10 0 

14,000 

0 at4 10 0 per toil 

equal to 

1341 

0 tl 

35,743 

0 giving a gross freight of. 

...3778 

|C (» 


By loading a vessel in the above manner, a gross freight of 3778/. is earned, 
and about 5000 cubic feet (or the balance of what the 700 tons occupies, viz., 
35,743 feet 9 inches, and the ship’s hold) arc wasted; it being impossible, the 
vessel having 700 tons of 20 cwt. of cargo on board, to fill up the same, as she 
tlien, as before stated, draws her seventeen feet. By loading a vessel, however, 
as follows, not only is such space fully occupied, but the freight list also shows 
253/. 10s. plus. 

Toon. * , fPo«e. In. X j. </. £ *• ‘f; 

.360 .Saltpetre, occupying. 10,.3.50 Oat 4 10 u per ton equal to l•3■'>8 " 

4(MJ of'.'iOcwt. jute reckoned as above. 20,800 0 „ 4 10 0 „ ' „ 2682 0 o 

700 of 20ewt.. occupying.^. 40,150 0 giving a gross freight of. 40.32 OO 
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** It will thus be seen that it is from the homeward, and not the outward, earso 
ivhence the profit on the voyage is to be made, and that a few shillings a ton on {or 
even a proper selection of) the return freight will often go far to counterbalance 
the whole amount of the outward earnings'* 

One of the great objections that owners of ships have to consigning their 
vessels to Calcutta, arises from the hcavy.port dues that are incidental to the 
Ilooglilvi and which in maify cases have, especially on small vessels, amounted 
•to no less than 20s. per register ton. These are charges incurred by a vessel 
whilst in this river; and until a more adequate supply of tug steamers are brought 
out, it will be impossible to obtain any material reduction in the rates of steam 
hire and pilotage. 

In order, however, to illustrate how deeply interested some of our shipping 
friends fire in the adequate and further supply of steam tugs, whereby the port 
ihafges can alone be reduced, we will tjike the case of a siiip-owner who has five 
\essels, of OOO tons each, proceeding to this river, and who, for port charges 
alone, has annually to expend thereon no less a sum than 30,000 Company’s 
rupees, or 30Wf. sterling.— Calcutta Jieport, 1847. 
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Pilotage chargeable on Vessels— (continued). 


INTEHMEOIATE OR BROKEN PILOTAGE. 



&-12Ch«. 

r-iiOu. 

DRAUGHT 

OF 

WATER. 

Co.’sRs. 

Co/M Rs. 

ns 

ts 

8 

■E 

s 

1 

1 



: o 

a 

O 


S-inba. 


Cb/s Rs. 


I 


I 


9->t3tbi. 


Co.*t Rs. 


r 

0 

P 


}0-]2thSa 


Co.*s Rs. 


f 


■s 


Under B feet 
K to 0 „ 

9 CO lu 

10 to II H 

11 to 12 

18 to 13 „ 
13 to 14 M 
t4 to 15 M 

15 to 16 „ 

16 to 17 .. 

17 to 18 „ 

18 to 19 M 

19 to 20 ,, 

20 to 81 „ 

21 to 28 M 
28 to 23 M 
23 to 24 ,a 


85. 

40, 

55, 

65 

75 

85 

100 

115 

1.35 

160 

18.5 

81(1 

840. 

870 

895, 

320 

350; 


14.5157 

180,186 

8I0»I.5 

8351245 

2701280 

300315 

335(344 

S.50'373 

365 408 


8 8 
10 8 
8 8 
13 4i 
8 0 
2 8 1(»5 
10 8 122 
8 2 140 

8 0 160 

10 0 210 

1»4 245 
0 , 0;274 

0 0;315 

0 0 3.50 

8 8 379 

Si 4 40H 

5 4 449 


8 8 33 5 
10 8* 53 5 
0 0 73 5 
10 3' 86 10 


5 4 100 
0 0 113 


8 0 
0 0 

8 R 

0 0 

0 0 
8 8 

0 0 

0 0 


133 
1.53 

180 

213 

246 10 
880 0 

320 0 

.360 0 

8 H 393 5 

5 41486 10 

2 8;466 10 


4 33 5 
4 53 5 

4 80 0 

8 93 5 

0 l(K) 10 

4 120 0 

4 140 0 

4 160 0 

0 193 5 

4,240 


280 

313 

360 

400 

|433 

466 10 

513 9 


4 37 
4 60 

0 82 

4, 97 

8 112 

0 127 

0 160 

0 172 

4 202 

0'240 

0 277 

4‘ai5 

ojsoo 

0 405 

4:442 

8!480 

4i585 


8 37 
0 00 

K 90 

8 105 

8 120 

H 135 

0 157 

8 180 

8 217 

1270 

'31.5 

|3.52 

|405 

450 

8;4H7 

0 525 

0 877 


41 10 
66 10 
91 10 
108 5 
1125 0 
141 10 

166 10 

191 10 

8 225 0 

0 260 10 

0 308 5 

8 350 0 

0 4(»0 0 

0 4.50 0 

8 491 10 

0 533 5 

8 583 5 


41 10 

66 10 

00 0 

4!116 10 
0 133 .5 
811.50 0 

K1I7.5 0 

8|2(H) 0 

0;241 10 

8 300 0 

4 350 0 

0:391 10 

01450 0 

ojnoo 0 

8541 ID 

4583 ft 

4 641 10 


ll-I2tlis. 


Co.*s Rs. 



8> 45 13 4' 45 13 I 

8 73 5 4 73 A 1 

0,100 13 4 no 0 0 
8 119 2 8 128 .5 4 

4't.’l7 H C 146 10 H 

o!|. 55 13 4 165 0 n 
i:]S3 5 4 102 H 0 
0,210 13 ^ 220 0 0 

8 247 13 4 

0 293 8 4 330« 0 0 

0|839 2 8 38.5 0 11 
8;3H.5 0 0 430 13 4 

0 440 0 0 49.5 0 M 

0!4tf3 0 0 550 0 » 

8|54() 13 4 595 13 4 

4 .586 10 8 641 to h 

81641 10 8 705 1.3 4 


The pilotage of the Hooghly River is divided into twelfths, for the conve¬ 
nience of charging intermediate or broken pilotage, viz. from sea to places short 
of Calcutta, and from and to intermediate places, as also for the purpose of the 
proportionate deduction being made when vessels are tugged by steam any 
portion of thd distance. 

The following shows the number of twelfths chargeable between the several 
stations:— 


INWARD P RO PO RTIO N. i R.(i!8Cta«rg«l. 

a.oM aiA. I I .moant. 

To Bangor...... 4*12tha 

To Kodjeier .I 6-IVtba 

To Kul|b!e. (i-l‘.‘tba 

'.'.^Dianiond Harbour...' b-l‘itba 

To Pulub, or Majrgpon; . IO-lS(ha 

To Call utto—full piteage._I 


OUTWARD PROPORTION. Ratra Chaigod. 


raoa CAi.ccrrt. aiuount. 

To Moyapore or Kultob Ii-I 2 tb«. 

To Diamoud Harbour. S^IStb.. 

To Colpre. 4-Mih. 

To Kedgeree. ff-li«b«. 

ToSaugor. g.Uiba. 

To Sea—full pilotage 


Moyaporr Magazine Duty—chargeable one* for each voyage on a vessel passing Moyapore 
inward - one anna per ton on registered tonnage, and vessels drawing under eiglit feet draught of 
water are exempted. , 

Light Duty—tile duty is leviable every time a vessel enters the river, except returning from 
stress of weather—two annas ditto. 

Row boat—inward—Company's rupees thirteen per diem. 

Ditto—outward. 

From 1st of April to the 31st of July, TOO^onsand upwards. .Co.’s Hs. 

500 to 699 „ . 

?«K) to 499 . 


Flom 1st of Aug. to the 3]8t of March, 700 

' ' j(M> to 699 


300 to 499 ...t 

Row host at Iluoglily Point, per diem . 

If the hawser is used in assisting a vessel in dange( or on sliorr, per diem 
N.B. Vess.ls under 3(KI tohs arc exempted from t^e attendance of a row boie 
pilotage, unless om is required hv the enmmandrr. 


126 
102 
76 
89 
76 
51 
13 
26 

in aid of th*’ 
































































































CALCUTTA ;WWT. 


Thk Hirk of the Calcutta Chaik Moorings. 


All vessels. up to 199 tons. Co.’s Rs. 2 per diem. 

„ from 200 to 299 „ . „ 3 

. 300 to .399 . „ 4 

. 400 to 499 . „ 5 

. „ 500 to .599 „ . „ 6 „ 

„ „ 600 arid .■ipward.s . „ 7 „ 

Swinging mfwAings .e. „ 3 „ 

N.D. No vessels above .3p0 tons' burden can be hauUs] to the swinging moorings. 

Hanling to-or from the cliiiin moorings, each operation. Co.’s Rs. 26 

Ditto ditto swinging ditto ditto. „ 26 

Ditto from or under fours, ships of 250 tons and upwards . „ * 52 

Ditto ditto under 250 . „ 26 

Ite-mooring . „ 26 


itAIILING IX on OUT OF DoCK, AND ON OR OFF THK StIP OR WaYS. 

If above ,300 tons, each operation .Co.’s Rs. 40 

If of or under .300 tons, ditto ..*.^. „ 20 

I’or the use of the liiiov huiiliiig iiiln or out of dock. „ 10 

Riding at the said buoy, per diem . „ 3 

Tmn.sporting vessels (when not .at the ehain moorings, or not going 
into or coming out of dock) from Sulkeato any part of titc river 

not behtw Kidderpore . „ 25 

Transporting any sliip, after having been moored, from one mooring 
to another, if at the reipiest of the owner or commander. „ 50 

Dimiinml Hurlmur .—The same charge is made for hauling to and from, and occupying the 
mootings at. Diamond Hnriiour, as exists in the Calcutta moorings. 

Hue of Sleiim Vcsttls fur jf’aggiiig.—300 rupees or 3(W, a day, with ML gratuity, in the shape 
of 

retinnhire. • 

.\nsTKACT of Charges, Losses, and Profits of the Calcutta Mint, in 1844—5, the 

last Account. 


IIK.SCRIPTION. 


nett proAt. 
Silver 


Ciipp«r y 


rs. a. p. > a. p. 

1,232 13 0 1 
3,4A,«Mt2 7 1 
2.2I.3KA 14 7 


».f»3.S2{| 2 8 

Total Companp** rupees.fi,63,922 2 8 


DCiSr.RlPTlON. 

ra. a. p. 

Nettchartcesand loan**! 15 9 

N«tt proAt.I 3.05,021 2 11 


Total Compaiijr'A rupm. 


CoiNAORS in the Year 1844—5. 


DESCRIPTION. Amount. 


.ompnoy', gold mouan. 

— wboltrupM*. *,74A*.1»9 

ditto. S,0it,47I 

- qiisrter ditto. U,43,001 

nRhth ditto. 7,14,74* 

ttompany'o pioe,,,.... 

_ Total Tam. 


Ciloutta Hiat, Daoembor 3, 1146. 


UESCBIPTION. 


m. a. p. 

11,284 8 0 ViUttt'in Company'* m- 

• pre*. 

Ditto. 

Ditto... 

.. 

Ditto. . 

3.04,63,307 0 0 

oTs^nssis a a nitm. 

rt. a. p.| 

2,7439,9^ 0 0 
4.01,239 8 0 
3,riO,770 4 0 
90.593 % 0 

6,76,68,104 0 0 * Total vaIuo in Conpi.nr’i ropee*.* 


1,78,780 0 0 


1,83.33.609 4 0 


(SlfoiBd) i. Mvixss. (8i|ncd) % W. Poaili, Mint MAAtar. 
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An Abstract Statement of the * Revenue and Charges of the Bombay Mint in 

1844— 


1 1) E S C R 1 H T r O N. ! 

Value. 

1 Value, i 

Mint duty. a« nhowu in a ii«*par«te «Ut«mcDt. 

Piir cutting sycuv dtlvcr from Ckma.. 

Gmiii on copper cumag*,'.. ...... 

•■upeeg. 

s^ha.rto.s 

1,033 

91.600 

rupoeg. 

! 

i 



' a.ro.so? 

1 

j 

j AmiMiDt ol churgef iur SttlHru'A and contmgeiiciea. 

jliOK's l*y wiiTtnge oa tM dilver coinUKi^. 

thec(l^pi*rd^ttu. 

2,28,400 

2r..390 

2H3 

ilifdct • • 

j Auioinit rtMlidcd by the dale of uodcrvtceable itureii... 

2,.*>0,073 

T,074 

a..Vi.31(Sl 



1 1.2t.tnk 

in the Bombay Mint 

An abstract statement of bullion received for 

coinage 

the years W44— 45 : — 



<jii/i /.—For coinage for llic Ka^t India Company, 12,061 

rupcCh; 

for coinage for merchaiOs 


S’l/icr.— Fdi- coiiiasc lor tlio Hast India ComiMiny, nipt'w , for coinage for merchants, 

l,41,7«V)iiOnipci"- ; mini duty, at two per cent on the silver, and one per cent on gold for 
I iiinage for merchants, 2,H3,t>0j rujices. 

Stiitemciit of llic copper coinage in the Bombay Mint, in the years 1844 
—4.j 

Half anna |iiecos, .'')l,lH,4oo; nonnniil value, l,.’>!»,0oO rupees; cost of the copper, 68,081 
rupees ; gain to government, !ll.80!» rupees. 


A.v Abstract of The Revenues and (Jharges of tlie Madras Mint in 1844—45. 


1) E s c R I 1’ T i o N. 


I.Sftfjriorjigf. 

Gain uu cupper ('uinut^e. 

Tola' reit'nuea. 

'lutal charged. 

Nett revenue. 


Valtiij. I \alutf. * I 
rupeea. | rupees 

I 1.39.167 
! 1.25 !M3 


33,274 


The gold and silver coinage in the Madras Mint, in the years 1844—45, was 
as follows :— 


Value of gold coined, 83,59,i rupees; value of silver coined, 31.72,,358 rupees ; tnc seignorage 
and retinage duty received, 8130 rupees. 

The copper coinage in the Madras, Mint, in the years 1844—45, was as 
follows:— 

Half anna pieces, 47,84,000; quarter anna pieces, 53,40,000. single pie pieces, 5,31,000; 
i tioniiiial value ol the three. 2,35,703 rupees • value of tlie copper, f(6,l!>8 rupees ; gain to govern- 
nicut, 1,39,505 rupees. 


An abstract statement of the charges of the Madras Mint, for the 
1844—45. * 


Kupc(>s. 


Salaries of the mint waster and of establishment* . #1,2 j9 

Mint contingent eharges . 3H,4S0 

Machinery and repairs. 7,15.3 

A^iy-officc and charges. ,30,971 

Mint cominittee office..4. ■. 1,460 


years 


VOL. IV. 


Total charges 

6 c 


1,25,913 
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URIEiiTAI, COMMEltCE. 


MADRAS. 

Madras is the capital of the presidency of the same name. It is Uie 
principal place on the coast of Coromandel, and .situated in Lat. 1.1 deg. 5 min. 
N., Ijon. 80 deg. 21 min. E. 'fhe area of the presidency is about 172,000 square 
miles, with a population, according to the census of 1836—3?; of 18,314,000, 
paying a gross annual revenue of above 5,000,000/. sterling. 

Madras is situated in rather a sterile and a sandy'pnrt of the* Carnatic. It 
has no harbour, and ships ride of!' the coast Exposed to the swell of the ocean, 
and landing' is only effected through or over a surf that never rests, and across a 
rapid current. Typhoons, or hurricanes, are also experienced. No place can be 
more inconvetiient for trading purposes. It owes its importance to its fortifica- 
tiohs, and its being the caj)ilal of the presidency, which has gathered witiiin and 
around it a population variously estimated at from 180,000 to 400,0(X). '^ic 
latter must include the Black I'own, situated to the north*cast of the fort. Sevenil 
native Armenians, &c., re.side within the latter. Madras is very uncrpially built 

It has been in the possession of the ICnglish since 1630. 

In the roads ships moor off the shore at from seven to nine fathoms, Avith the 
flag-staff of the fort bearing W.N.W., two miles distant. P'rom October to 
•lanuary storms and typhoons prevail, and from the 15th of October the flag¬ 
staff is struck, as a signal for ships not to anchor, till the 15th of Dccenibcr. 
The fort iight,-hou.se is ninety feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen 
at seventeen miles’ distance, or from the mast-head of a largo ship twenty-.six 
miles. The Mas.sula boats employed to cross the surf arc large and light, con¬ 
structed of thin planks sewed together, with straw caulking, and arc plic<l forward 
with the utmost vigour to prevent the wave from taking the boat back as if 
recedes ; until at length, by a few’ successive .surfs, the boat is throHii 
high and dry upon the beach. Boats belonging to ships in the roads sometimes 
rtfw near the .surf, and wait for the Massula boats. When it is dangerous to 
land, a flag is hoisted at the beach house. 

The fishermen and lower clas.scs u»3 a catamaran, formed of two or three 
logs of light wood, eight or fen feet in length, lashed together, with a piece of 
wood inserted between them to serve as a stem-piece. When ready for the water 
they hold generally two men, tvho with their jiaddlcs impel themselves through 
the surf, to carry water, &c., in small quantities, to ships, when no boat can 
venture to land or put to sea. 

The imports and exports of Madras are stated in detail in tlie statistical 
tables givgn in former pages of this work. 'I'bosc*tables exhibit the difl'erent 
countries with whicli tli'e trade and navigation of this presidency is carried oii. 
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MonkyS) WKicHTii, AND Mnasuhea. —Mercantilf! accoiintH are kept in Standard Kiipees, 
K-itiams, and Cn.sli; the coin chiefly current being Star Pagodas, of the intrinsic value of h. 
iiiit usually taken at H«. 


Aiu'ot and CoMraNy’s Kupees, and theih Sueoivisions. 


80 cash I fanam. 

I'J liiii. —■ 1 rupee. 

Id pagodas = I polinni ^ 1 qjt. 4 dr. 

•Ill polluiiis, or,.'> seer -• 1 vi^ ~ Sllis. i oz. 
n vis -■ I mgiind = •J.'i Ihs. 

•ill inaunds =; I candy = .'>00 Ihi. * 


ru]ices, or 4*2 fauanis = I pagoda. 

I 15 rupees = I Madras gold muhur. 

. MEASCIir.S. 

8 olhicks = I puddle. 

8 puddles = I inarcal = 750 cubic inches 
.» marcals = I parali. 

80 parahs — I garee = 17^ iinpl. quarters. 


When grain is sold by weight, 9*2.)(>V lbs. arc reckoned for a garee. * 

III ino.st jiarls of thi‘ Madras J.aghirc, and on the Coromandel coast, the following is used:— 


.Taiiie of Maiabar Weights. 

in varahuns I p„llain ^ 1 o/ 3| dr. i _ 

Id pollanis -- I visay or vis — ■) Ihs. 0 oz. -I dr. ; ° 


^' isdy ? _ 5 

01 VIS j { 


I inamingiis 1 

0-1 lbs. ‘2 o». 

or maund. ) 


20 bars 


I bariiay 
or randy 
I giirsay 
or garee. 


^482 lbs. 8 oz.* 
9050 lbs. 


J.ocAi Weights coMi'AKru with those ok the other Presidencies, with the Indian 
S iAMi.iBD, AND lliiriT'd AvoiuDOFois Weighi'^.— Tlic .Madras candy of 20 maniids is equal to 
l> 111 '. ‘28 si-cis lieiigal Factory, 17 nis. ;t4 seers 8 .‘l-.'itli pice Hoinbay, or (i ms. .'1 seers I eh. 
Suimkird inaiin'ls. and .idlllbs. avoirdupois. The'rcllichcrry candy of 20 maiinds is equal to 
K III'. 2 chiltak' Uengal Factory, 24 ms. Madras. 21 tns. 17 seers 4 tl-IOth pice Hombtiy, or 7 ms. 
II M'ci,' 111 .'i-8tli ch., .St. mds. and liOlillis. avoirdupois. Mysore candy of 70 niurahs is equal to 
7 ins. -id seers Itcngal Factory, 22 nis.vis. 8 poll. M.adras, and 2d ms. llombay, or li ins. 32 seers 
I! .')-.N|li cli. .^taiiilanl niainid', and .lOOlbs. avoirdupois. 

I'lieic is a Hank of Madras and a Chamber of Commerce, a Madras Equitable Assurance 
Society, besides tlic Agencies of the following ollices; vi/., the Ilindustuii and Atlas Companies 
of (’alciitu, Messrs. Arbutlmot and t o.; the Calcutta t Iflicc and Hengal Socicty'of Calcutta, and 
il '- liombay Society of Hoinbay, Messis. Hintiey and Co.; the I'lnenix Company of Calcutta, 
Ml- rs. (irilfiths and Co.; the .\micable tiHice and Universal Company of Calcutta, Messrs. Hall, 
I'liitilii.dge. and Co.; the Ecpiitalile .Society and Commercial t'ompaiiy of Calcutta. Messrs. Line 
and t u.; the Calcutta and Ocean Marine Companies and the Sun Office of Calcutta, Messrs. 
P.irry and Co. 


The rates of preiiiiiim in insurance are about 
From the |iort of Madras to 

^ Masidipatain. I to IJ percent. 

Coringa. 1 „ 11 

Vizagapatam. I ,. li „ 

Calcutta. U .,2 

Amherst.^.. 2 „ 

Penang. U 


IS follows:— 

From the port o(*Madras to 

Malacca or Singapore. 2 percent 

China. 9 

Colombo. I < 

Malabar Coast. 1^ to 2 ,. 

Hoinbay. 2 ,. 

London. 24 „ 


At the period antocedent to the late peace the following wcri- th» principal tiierchaiits and 
agents, with correspondents in F.nglaiiil:—Amalrie A Co. : Arbiithimt & Co.*; .1. Hariow 
A Co.; Hinny Ik Co.f : Campbell, Anderson, Si Co.; (inliati, Eaton. Sc Co ; Griffiths Si Co.; 
Hall, Hainhridgc, ts Co. j Hall A Phillips j Line A Ci«.|; Oiichterlonv & Co,; Parry & Co. ; 
Smith, Clark, & Co. 

IUtk.s Agency and Commission. 


On the total sum of a debit or credit side of an aceoiint, at the option of the agent, excepting 

dems on which a commission of 5 per cent is chargeable .. ... 

On etfectiug remittances, or pnitliasing, selling, or ncgoliatllig hills of exchang#. 

On receiving and delivering private coimnissioiis of wine, rattle, and merchandise..«. 

On letters of credit granted..... 

'hi administration to estates of deceased^ icrsons . 


I 

1 

*•>» 


2S 


* ^Rent to royal navy. f Agent to Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. | Agent 
w Lloyd’s. ' • 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


On the njHDagpnipnt of estates for executors and administralors, or becoming security for 

them.. 

On debts when a process of law or arbitration is necessary . 

If recovered by such means . 

On bills of exchange, notes, &c., dishonoured. 

On over-due debts collected for absentees . 



On all sales or purchases of goods . o 

With the following exceptions:— 

On sale and purchase of bouses, lands, and ships ... 2^ 

On ditto of diamonds, peails, and jewellery... tij 

On ditto of treasure and bullion.. I 


On all goods and merchandise withdrawn, shipped, or di-livered to' order, half commission. 

On all other descriptions of prt'perty for sale, if withdrr.wn or vtherwise disposed'of by the owner, 
lialf commission. 


On goods transferred to auction or commission salesmen, half commission. 

On guaranteeing sales, l)iU', bonds, contracts for good', or olhei engagements . 

On ship's di.sbursements. 

On chartering ships or engaging tonnage. 

On advertising .as the agents ofowneis or eommatiders of sliips (ifir freight or pa'-^'iigers ; on 
•' ‘the amount of freight and passage-money, wliether the same shall pass through the 

agent’s hand.- or not . 

On ell’ecting insurance, or wwtiitg orders for same . 

(In settling losses, partial or penerid, and returns of premium . 

On procuring money on rrspowUnlid, wlierercr payable . 

On making up or ptirchasing g('ods to order, where funds are not provided . 

On giving orders for the provision of goods, when a commission is not ehargetible on sale or 

shipment. ... 

On attending the delivery of contraet goods. 


2i 

•ii 


.•)! 

• 0 + 

r 

7; 


niSTANf ES I’KOM MADllA.S 

f> I 4 /V 4.'6 I j f »/•(*< |)| A/*pG Hntwli 

PLAtt.S. IM.tt I..S I I.At h.S 

Adoni, N.W. am riiimjleput,S.W....... afi K«rkee. 67fl 

Abtoor. IW . 34^ KoiiKHti. 

Ajmere. ....•> 1272 ('liittoor. 9fi Kiiniaul.... 1477: 

Agrtt. S .1234 ('hiiaiir. n4>> {.ahorr. N.N.W.W>7.l! 

AtUbabad, N. 1151 (^orhia. 437 Madapoliom, K. 327 

Allcpoi*...... 47» Cfitunibo C(‘yIoh, ..... ,'>04 Madura, S.S.W. ....... 2t>2 

Amadebad, N.W. ]O 60 (Ntmrrroll). HOT MaTi(;aInr('. W'. 43^>! 

Ajiantapfire. 993 <N»tanipuUy . 259 Maaulipatum. N.N.B. . 2n5| 

Arcfft, W.S.W. 71 Coiuibutore,.S.W. 3i5 Mirxaport*. N. 1125, 

. 41 ConilMim, N.N’.W. 223iMoorahi'dabad, 1134 

Aurfincabad, N.W .... d'.fO Combaroniiti), S.S.W. .. 179 MiictuI .. 349 


ArauNnhy. 2a9 Cfinxirm Cape, W.S.W. 4-H)J Vyanre*. W. 990 

Azunghur. 1220 CfmdapiUy. N. Nncri<*iil . 329 

Backerf;*inge. 1210 Cmijayerain, W.S.W. .. 40,NauC('ry, W.N.W . 57 

Halaaorc. 922C<itab North. 1040; Nai^orc, S. 1H2 

Banda... .. 1102 Cnddalore, S.S.W'. IIO'Nrf|r|K>nr, N. . 7l3 

Kancapifire. W.N.W.... 41^) Cuddapab, N.W . IMi'Naminffapatam, N.K. •• 7lb 

Raiylainalahka, N.N.B. 3'iH ('uloiaclicrry. W.N.W'.. li.'i'Seeriuifl. 530 

Baifj^alore, W......***. 205 Dncca. I230 Nff'apatnm, K. In? 

Banelb. 1320 Delhi. N. 1,372 Nellore, N N.W. 1)1 

Barrackpore. . 1079 Dayrah Dbuon. )492’KoW(;ai<in. 742 

Redwr. N.N.W. 470 Dbarwar. 40>*,Nufidi*drf.oK, N.N.VV •• 190 


470 Dbarwar. 4ftH Nufid(*<Jrf.og, N.N.VV •• 

Bednor. \\. 4)*>I»ianpnr. 42i<b>geiii, N.N.W'. ...... 100!<' 

Belvfl'ioi. 510 Dinapore...I 37.3 Ooiiederpet. I3li 

Batlaiy, N W. 316 Dindipii). S.VV. 270j<><*alMK>r. 2 fKi! 

BtmartiP, W.. ll5l,D<rvlatabad, N.W. o.'i.VOotacariniind.*. 33H 

Barfaaitipoor, N.N.U. . 6H2 KIUEhpo»r, N.N.W. 730inii(Ole, N . IB9 

Beioarab. 275|Kllore. N. 3l5|r>Mdn N. )22 h| 

Rimlipatam . 5i8,Krr<Mle. 2.53|Babifncoetah, S.S W. .. 990 

nianaaur, N.N.W. .... .3moi Bibawab. I 22 l{Palamveram.. I)' 

BAmb»>, N.W. 70 t'tialle. Point de Ceyloh) 570 ]P»tnM, N.N.B. 1290 


270j(>»alM»or. 2fKl! 

o.'i.VOotacariniind... 33H 

730,(hi(Ole, N. IB9 

3l5jr)Mdft N. I22 h|: 

2.*>.3|Pabinicoetah, S.S W. .. 990 


Bafiapore. 3.50 

Kuitgptir. ).322 

Kimutupore, N.N.K. .. 0u3 
R>aoottab, \\ ,S.W. ... 179 

iSaUiii, S.W. 217 

.Saliaraupore. 1477 

'Sadraa. 5^ 

iSaiiiiilcuttab. 399 

Sauiior. 9fil 

Saiikerrydroog, S.W... 24.5 

SatUMh, if Vk . 

Set underalMid.. 

Senneupatani, W. 2 ni 

Sedaanufrur.. 

Serainporr. Id**! 

SbabjeWopore b12'' 

Kbeally.. • I'’" 

Sbergotty.*. ^25'' 

.. 

.Sirsab. 1'^^^ 

.. 

.SholaiHiro.. f*iJ 

Sicearollam, N. 

Smd\, or Tatta, N.W.. 1407 

Struoge, N.N.W.. 90*» 

St. 'Jbomaa'a Mount ... ^ 

Siiraf, N.W. 

.. 

Tanjorr. W.8.W. « f 

Talliclierry. M'.S.W.... 


Burdwan .. 

Oabul, N.N.W.. 

Cilcutta... 

Calidtit, W.S W. 

Catbertta. JeW.. 

Caoibiy, N.W. ....... 

Candy ...... 

Cann.nf.rt', W.S.W... 

Canoge. N. 

Caranffonly, S.W.. 

Caroor. 


lOt’id'flbooiity, N.W. 

2J31,(;o«. sS.S W. 

1009,n»lconda. N.N W. 

4IH;Gopa»i)p'>re. 

422:f>iintoor, N. 

9fl4jCurr.rmcontia, W.N.W 

57d Cwalinr, N..«. 

4 j o! 11 amyerptiru.... 

il llJHotiore.. 

lO.Horruor... 

2.m Hurry bur, W.N.W. ... 


Cawnpnrn. 

Cutttek. N.K. 

CbandcgheiTV* W. N. W 
Chatterpoor,rN. .. 


12<H»;Indore, N.N.W. 

ki.s|litgfram, N.N.B.. 

^l|li)g^arAnd»h, N.. 

^/rdiauliirih .. 


yflViPanipiit .. .. 1421 Thinevrlly, 8.S.W. 

573jPonab ... 404 .. 

35 a P«iid*»rbrrrv. 8.B.W. .. 9 a Tnmlook... 

OakjPootiab, N.W. C 97 ,Trin«H«allae (Oylon)- 

25 PoonamaUee, W.S.W^ . .. 

)49iPm<o<ly.J... 624jTrannu*fbar,S. 

UM,Porta Nora. 129 Trichiaopoly, S.S.W.... 

1 142 . Pondigiil. wr, Tf ipaaaore. W.. .. 

54^Pubna... 1210Totacortos 

177 Poncab... 1302 Vrllorr, . 

293 Pulteat ,\ . 80 Vixtapora, .... - • 

STS .. M»!VMiciiU*h»rry. 

374 Raj.hmundry, N. 87.1|Vi*i»n.er»m ••••••••” 

•273 Kaiunal. 881 8-W. 

c:il Kaolrondih, N.W. aWiWaimBgote, N . 

rifMi !lf*intivinii*fi*ifn_ . 137'Yalwail.* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BOMBAY. 

Bombay, tlie capital of the presidency of the same name, or of Western 
idia, is situated on a small island, en Lat. 18 deg. 56 min. N.,Long. 72 deg. 57 
m. E. A deep arm of sea running between Bombay and the main land, 
icltered from the surge* of the ocean by four other islands, forms one of the 
lost safe and best harbours'in tiuf world. 

When taken possession of by the English in 1664 its populatioffi, consisting 
liefly of outcasts, did not exceed 15,000 inhabitants. Ilie present number is 
;ated at about 240,000, ebiefly Hindoos. The British inhabitants are very few 
a luuniicr.* The native Parsecs and Portuguese,—the Arabs, .Tews, and other 
'Upes, who resort to, and live in, this city, constitute the remaining population, 
riic Parsecs, of all the Oriental races*, are the most eiVterprising, and hold the 
liighesl position. 

'I'he docks are commodious, but for repairing ships expensive. The ships 
built here, chiefly by the Parsecs, are excellent vessels ; but the expense of con¬ 
struction enormous, as they are altogether built of Malabar teak. They are 
|)robably tlie most ilurable ships in the world. But there are few'er built here 
than there were‘formerly. Ihcy are chiefly manned by Lascars. 

Tlie port charges are pilotage, anchorage, and buoy 'duties.. The trade of 
Hoinbay with all places will be found stated in detail in the preceding tables of the 
• (■mnicrce of the presidency. 

If the projected railway from this port to the interior were completed, the 
trade of this capacious and admirably situated port, would no doubt greatly in¬ 
crease. There are several excellent institutions, per'pdical publications, news¬ 
papers, benevolent, and other societies established in the city, the detai's of 
which arc too lengthy for us to introduce. • 

Besides the banks of the town there are branches or agencies of other banks, 
insurance offices, and brokers, a mint, libraries, &c. 

The rise and fall of tide is from thirteen to sixteen feet. The docks were 
constructed for the repair of the largest ships by the Last India Company. They 
are, we believe, now in the charge of Phrsec superintendents and shipwrights. 


Jialet of Comminionin Bniwioy. —CWi tliu sale or purchase of goods of all denominations 

(except os under).per cent S 

Purchases of all kinds with the prorced.s of goods sold, and on which a commission ^f five 

per cent Ims been previoujly charged .,...2J 

The sale or pur'-hase of ships, houses, and lamls ..SJ 

The sale or purtfiasc of opium.!. .. 

j lie sale or purchase of diamonds, pearls, and jewellery of all descriptions.T.2) 

t he sale or purchase of treasure or hiliion, exclusive of one,per cent on receipt of the 

proceeds . t. I 

Procuring freight .5 

Shi pping goods of every description.*. 2j 

Shipping treasure, bullion, and jewellery...*... .. 1 
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Ship's disbiirsenients when no commission lias been chnrgiHl on freiglit or cargo..., per cent 

Uffoctiflg insurance . | 

Settling insurance losses, whether partial or total; also on procuring return of premium, 

exclusive of commission on receipt of cash. 1 

Del credere or guaranteeing the responsibility of persons to whom goods are sold, on the 

amount of sales . 2^ 

The sale or purchase of cattle . .ll 

Collecting house-rent. 

Effecting remittances by bills of exchange (not ^eing file proceeds of goods soil). 1 

Taking up interest bills from the Company (exclusive of one percent on remitting). J 

Sale or purchase of public or private bills of exchange .... 1 

Exchanging Company’s st'curities of all di'scriptiuns, or investing money therein, and on 

transferring government paper from one constituent, to another .. .1 

Surrendering, or depositing in the treasury, Comjiany's security of all descriptions . A 

Procuring 11101 * 11 ’}' on respondentia or on loan. 2 

Recovery of bonds or bills for absentees, over-due at the period of tln’ir being placed in the 

possession of the agent . 2 

Debts, when a process at law' or by arbitration is necessary, 21 per cent: and if recovered by 

such tmians.... ."i 

M'Jiftiging the affairs of an estate for an executor or administrator. 6 

Guaranteeing bills, bonds, or debts in general, by endorsement or otherwise .... .1 

Attending the delivery of contract goods to tlie CJonyiany or individuals... ^ ' 

Goods coiKsigned, and afterwards withdrawn, on invoice cost . 2,1 

Bills of exchange returned noted or protested, 8kC. I 

Receipt of payment (at the option of the agent) of all moneys not arising from proceeds of 

goods on which commission Ims been previously charged . 1 

All eases where the debtor side of the account exceeds tlie credit sid<', including the balance 

of interest, commission chargeable on the debtor side, at the rate of . 1 

Granting letters of credit. 2J- 

Becoming security to governineiit, or public bodies, in any case . 2^ 

Goods consigned, which arc disposed of by outcry or sent to a .shop, on nett proceeds . 21 

Depositing government paper as security for constituents.i...*.. 1 


Buoy and Aucliorage Dues. 


K U It I) B N 


I 

ilute per 4onu 


All »bii«s and vesicla, or Doatu, not receiving pilotn ; 

Prom 10 to VO toiiK.... 

Above VU under 30 tons. 

From 30 t» .‘M) tons. 

Above M) to IfHlbdo. . 

„ I Oft to 1 .'id do.. 

„ l.'iO to 200 d»... 

200 to 250 do. 


rtipeufi. 


I 

I 


3 

C 

10 

2ft 


30 


Charges for Pilotage. 

___II__ - 


UBSOKIPTION. 


4 ship of tbe line or .'lO . 

A frigate: or sltiop of war. 

S<]uaro*riggeii vessels of all deffcriptiont: 

Above ftO to :i00 tons. 

300 to 400 „ . 

„ 400 to .ftOO „ . 

„ ftUO tu OOO « .. 

„ GOO to .. 

„ 701) to H<Ki .. . 

„ «W) to WHi „ . 

000 to 1000 . t . 

M lOUOtollOO ^ .. 

,, 1100 to 1200 .. 

„ 1200 sod opv^ardi... 


l<sir Season. 

Monsmms. 

rupees. 

rupees. 

IfKl 

MO 

75 

100 

ftO 

7ft 

ftft 

AO 

, 60 

Aft 

Oft 

90 

70 

Oft 

75 

IfH) 

$0 

io:> 

Aft • 

no 

00 

lift 

95 

120 

100 



lois.->Poreiiii ships ri wsr ore to poy, io addition V the above rotes, 40 rupees. 

A 
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LiGUT'llousE i)cKS.—All silips aiicl vessels down to twenty tuns, at 15 rupees per 
'00 tons ))er annum. > 

All vessels under twenty-nine tons’ burden, at 2 rupees per annum. 

There are no other port charges. 

MoneyK, Weights, ami Meamres .—Accounts arc here kept in rupees; each rupee being 
divided into 4 quarters, and each quarter into 100 reas. The rupee is also divided into 16 annas, 
or M pice. An urdee is 2 reas, a dooreea, C reas ; a doogancy, or single pice, 4 reas ; ti fuddea, 
or double j)ire, 8 reus; a p:iuncliea is a rnnecs ; and a gold uiohiir, Ij nipws. Of these, the 
annas and reas only'ire imaginary moneys. The wins of Bombay arc the mohiir. or gold rupee, 
(he silver 01 <Company’s rupee, and their divisions; also the double and single pice, the urdee, 
and dooreea, »h'"h arc copper, coins, with a mixture of tin or lead. The following is the assay 
and sterling value of the present gold and silver coinage of Bombay :— 

Gross Weight. Pure Metal. Stirling Value. 
gi-8. grs. s. 

Gold mohur . IHO ... 165 ... ‘in'2 

(.'oiniKHiy’s rupee (silver) . ISO ... 165 ... Ml, if silver be taken at 

5s. -Ml. an lU , and 2.s. OAd. if silver be taken at 5s. Od. per oz. 

The Company's rupee has oldy been coined since the Isl of September. 1835 ; but it is almost 
iilcntical in respect of value with the ruper"! previously in circulation. 

The charge for coinage in the Bombay Mint is i»cr cent for gold, and .‘1 per cent for silver, 
•including the charges for letining. The niagbinerv for this mint.was .sent out from England a 
few years ago, and is complete, but very co.stly. At Bombay tlierv are no banks, as at Madras 
:uid I'idcutta, and paper money i.s unknown in mercantile transactions. 


ll'cig/ds nml jMratiircs.-—Tlw weiglits and 
(I'oU nml Sihrr Wright. 

I wall s= 4'475 grs. 

40 walls = 1 tola =170 

Pearl Weight. 

I tucka = tl'2(IH go.. 
1.01 luekas — 1 ruttee = .0 ,, 

24 ruttccs = I tank = 72 

Commcreutl Weight — Aruinliijiou. 

lbs. oz. dr. 

1 tatik = 0 (I 2'48« 
72 tanks = I seer =611 3 2 
4t) .seers s= I maund = 28 I) 0 
I'liese weights are usi'd for all heavy gooi 
excepting salt. 


jasures used at Bombay are as follow 

Grain Meaitirc. 

lbs. oz. dr. 

2 tipprees = I se<T = Oil 

4 seers = 1 paily = 2 12 1‘2’8 

7 jiailies = Iparahs: 19 9 9‘6 

8 parahs = 1 candy= 156 12 12‘8 

Salt Measure. 

cubic inches. 

101 adow'lies = I parah = I(i07'61 

loo parahs = 1 anna = 160761 

' Iti amnis = 1 rash = 2572176 
j The anna weighs 2,J tons, and the rash 40 tons. 

Lii/nor Measure, for Spirits ami Country Arrack. 

The seer weighs 60 Bombiiy rupees, and 
eipials I lb. 8 oz. 8i dr,; and *50 seers mak 
; the maund. 


i iMttg Mensure. • 

j 16 tussoos = 1 hath = 18 English inches. 

I 24 tussoos = I giiz = 27 „ 


XIX. 

lllVEIl STEAM NAVIGATION 01' INDIA. 

« 

The projected railways which in time must be executed,—tho canals which 
have been to some extent executed,—and tlic late successful attempts t« navigate 
the rivers of Vidia, arc the great means by the aid of which the great sources of 
India are to he developed. And wc triist that during the period tvliich remains* 
ooexpired of the Hast India Cftijipany's charter, tin?Directors and the Board ot 
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Control, will decide upon measures, which will S’ully justify the Parliament in 
renewing that charter. 

The Ganges, and in the intricate channels of the Sunderbunds, are now suc¬ 
cessfully navigated by long, flat, strong, and rcmaikably buoyant iron steam 
vessels, some to carry goods, others passenger vessels, adapted to the navigation 
and climate of India. A very interesting account of this new mode of navigat¬ 
ing the Ganges has just been written and published^by Mr. Albert Robinson, 
civil engineer, from which w'e have condensed the following pfjssagcs. He 
had previously visited the United States, and examined the steam navigation 
of the western waters of America, and he proceeded to, and arrived in, India 
in 1843, and surveyed carefully, the Ganges, from Allahabad downwards. His 
friends in England, in consequence, formed an association to build in London 
irgn,.steam-ships upon his suggestion, to navigate the Ganges. He remained 
there until he established two of these vessels to his satisfaction on the watcys 
of that river. He says,-^ 

“It will be perceived, by reference to the map, that the goods traffic to and from all 
the most populous and wealthy districts which lie upon both hanks of tlie (lunges 
and Hooghly, between Benares and Calcutta, named A/,imgur, Goruckpore, Gha/ep,re, 
Sariim, Tirhoot Ptirnea, Dinajepore, Malda, Pnbna, on the north bank, and Shahuhad, 
Patna, Behar, Bhaugulpore, Moorshedabad, and Nudya, on the south bank, witii a popu¬ 
lation of upwards of l.5,000,0tK), and an area of 23,000 miles, and whieh include the 
cities and towns of Benares, Dinapore, Patna, Ghazepore, Biixar, Chuprah, Bhullea, 
Mongheer, Bhaugulpore, Carragola-Ghaut, Rajuiahal, llampore Baulca, Jellinghee, 
Gorace, Gomercallee, Koolna, Moorshedahad, Berhainpore, Cutwa, Nudya, ntusi ever 
continue to be carried upon the Ganges. 

The Ganges .—“ The country through which it flows may be said to be one immense 
plain, the soil of which contains a very large poition of sand, and is of course easily acted 
on by running waters. The bed which the river has formed for itself in such a soil is, as 
might be expected, tortuous or devious in its course, and of very irregular breadth and 
depth ; being composed of loose sand, it is kept in constant motion, and the change.s 
which occur in the depth an^ locality of the channels arc incessant. The banks, too, are 
continually undergoing change through the action of the water undermining them at one 
place, and forming new banks at another. Flats or shallows intervene with deep nijrrow 
chaAuels throughout the greater part of its course ; and when the river is low, small 
shallow channels or runs are formed through or across the flats or sand-bars ; and in one 
of these channels frequently is to be found the only passage for the navigation. The 
width of the river when low is from a quarter 6f a mile to one mile and a quarter; when 
high, from one to Ihtee miles, and in some places it extends over twenty or thirty miles 
of the flat country. The'depth, when high, is in the channels between thirty-five and 
seventv-flve feet; and when low between three and a half and ten feet. The perpendi¬ 
cular rise of water in the wet season at Jellinghee is about thirty two feet. TIte Bhau- 
gruttee, though called a river, is a side channel or mouth of the Ganges, and through 
which the navigation is perforniWl in the high-water a-mson; the width varies from a 
furlong to a quarter of a mile, and during the navigable season the least depth is from 
three feel to twenty-two feet. For some months of the year it is not navigable for large 
vessels. The Hotghly, which is a continuation of the bhaugnUtee, and through which 
the navigation'is continued to Calcutta, although resembling in its general features the 
•great Ganges, is less iriegular and of casicr'navigation; its depth is generally greater 
than the Ganges, and the widtj} of the channel is salvfactory; at Calcutta, where it is a 
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tidal river, it is nearly as wide as the 'I'lraiiies at Gravesend, 'i'iie S<ion^^er/)itMls, throiigli 
A’hich the navigation to Calcutta has to pass in tlie low-water season, are, in fact,'8mall 
nonths of the Ganges, flowing to the sea through a delta of flne sandy alluvial deposit, 
covered with a rank vegetation and jungle. These channels arc very numerous, and 
■eticulate with each other in the most extraordinary manner, like a labyrinth. Their 
ividth vi^rics from only fifty feet to a quarter of a mile, and being within the tidal action, 
iheir depth is much the same at all seasons of the year ; and at low water is probably 
iiot less in the channels useil by vesseis than, five feet; their chief peculiarity is their 
iitrenie crookedness and sharp bends. 

“The seasons aie the gigh-water or inundation sea.son, and the low-water or dry 
season ; the latter is unfortunately of the greater duration, and extends over seven and a 
iialC or eight months of the yeai^ say Half of October, all November, Ueoember, January, 
I'ehruary, March, April, and May, and sometimes half June; the lowest*months are 
April and May, and in the other months there is a gradual decrease, and increase. The 
ligh-water or wet season takes place in the four and a half months of June, July, August, 
■^(‘ptemher, and part of Octoher. The augmentation in the body of water is produced 
I'rom two .soiimes : Ist, the melting of the snows in the Himalayan motintains and elevated 
■oiintry, in which the Gauges and its trihutaries, the Jumna, the Gogra, the Gundiick, 
&’e^ have their sources ; the water derived from the snows reaches the lower parts of the 
iver by June ; and 2uil, the tains which fall ail over the "leat plain of the Ganges 
lining the mouths of June, .Inly, August, and September. By October the surplus 
tvaler has been absorbed by the thiisly soil, evajiorated into llie burning atmosphere, or 
liseliargfd into the sea ; and the dry or low water season sets in. From March to June, 
•he hot season 'belbre the rains, ‘ Nor-weslers’ sometimes occur; these gales come on very 
mddetdy, and blow with great violence for three or four hours, during which great des- 
ruotion is caused among the native craft on the river. When the storm first commences 
die dust and sand are cairicd up in such vast quantities in some parts of the country, as 
.•ompletely to darken the air. 

“The course of tlie navigation, starting from .Allahabad downwards, follows the 
main stream of the Gan.'es at both seasons for a distance of SSO milps, to the point 
wlieie the Bhaugrutlee forms a separate channel. 

“ In the high-water season, the navigation is then by way of the Bhaugruttee for a 
list,nice of l.'!8 miles, to Nudya, where it enters the Hooghly. In the Hooghly, its 
•oiirse down to ralentla is sixty-eight miles—total, 787 mill i. 

“ In the low-water season, instead of entering the Bhaugruttee as above, the course 
f’f the navigation continues its way down the main stream of the Ganges, for a distance 
horn Allahabad of 096 miles, to the Goraec channel, which diverges to the right or 
soiitii-westward ; through the Goraec and the Barashee it pursues its course for 10.' 
miles, jill the delta of the Soonderbtinds is reached. Through the crookid and 'many 
named channels of the Soondcrbiinds it runs for 220 miles, till it unites with Aie 
Hooghly at Mud Point, below Calcutta. It then ascends the Hooghly to Calcutta by 
the Ship channel, sixty-nine miles—total, 1147 miles. 

“ During the period of inundation, the navigation presents few difficulties beyond the 
force of the current, to vessels ascending the river, which averages a velocity of four 
miles an hour for the whole distance, and frequently at six and seven miles per hour, 
'vhile at a few points its velocity reaches cigl\t miles an hour. Thedcseentis of course 
facilitated by the current. At this season there is depth of water over the shallowed 
paitsof the river for a vessel of almost any draught. 

“ For the greater part of the low-water or dry season, Hie Ganges is not navigable for 
vessels of much draught; in nidiiy intermediate distances between towns upon its banks 
diere is ample depth of water, but over the shoals and sandbars the dentil varies from 
mdy three and a half to five Teet, and in a pnrticulatly dry season, even under three 
met. From the changeableness of the shoals and channels, and the intricacy of the 
miter, vessels of every kind are in constant danger of running aground, and nothing but 
f'm greatest vigilance of the commarrfler and pilot can kef'p a steamer from running 
"Pon the sandbanks, from whence she is dislodged with much exertion, and frequently 
a ter great loss of lime. Native boats getting upon a bank or shoal at this season, a'«l 
VOL. IV. 6 D 
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when the river happens to be fuliing, are sometimes, fVoin the want of energy of the na¬ 
tive dharacter, left high and dry upon tlie sand by the water receding, where they re¬ 
main till the next rainy season. In descending with the current, the liability of vessels? 
to run aground is far greater than in going up stream, as the ripple caused by the bar or 
shoal does not discover itself so much upon the upper side as the lower side of the bar, 
and as the vessel’s progress with the current is so much more rapid. 

“The velocity of the current of the Ganges is less at the dry than during the rainy 
season, the average between Allahabad and Rajtnahal probably not exceeding two miles 
and a half per hour. The only dithculues met with in navigating the Soonderbunds 
arise from the narrowness of the channel and the acuteness of ‘the angles formed by it. 
These obstacles, however, apply only to steamers in turning the bends. The tide governs, 
the current, which is sluggish, and of course altcritately flows up from as well as down to 
the sea. « 

“ Notwithstanding all the impediments which nature has placed in the way of the 
navigation of the Ganges in the low-water or dry season, it is still even then available for 
carrying on the traflic of the country to an extent that the resources of science and 
capital would find it no easy task to provide a substitute fdr. , 

Traffic .—“ At the Jungeepore toll, on the Bhaugrnttee, the only point except C<d- 
cutia where there is any return made, the number of these vessels which passed was^ in 
the year 1844—50,320 boats, the tonnage of‘whicii was upwards of thice-quarters of d 
million tons. The articles enumerated consisted of grain, pulse, salt, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, saltpetre, oil, .seeds, mangors, vegetables, coals, lime, tire-wood, straw, &c., &c., 
&c. In the above, no account is taken of vessels with government troops, stores, or 
aimnuniliou, nor of opium. 

“The number of liver-craft arriving at Calcutta by the Soondorbund livers, upon 
which lull was collected, in 1644, amounted to 125,0U0 boats, or an average of 340 per 
day,—total tonnage of wliich is about a million and a quaiter tons. The traflic at these 
two points alone added together (uhich it is fair to do) amount to upwards of 2,000,000 
tons, or four times as much as the uholc .sea truflie in ships to and from Calcutta : no 
account was ta)<en of floats under the burden of twenty-eight maunds. 

“ The returns from the Government Inland Steam Department, in the same year 
1844, gave thiity-ninc voyages, carrying 45,.500 packages of goods, besides treasure, 
and 2500 passengers, and show a return of upwards of 56,000/. 

“ Fiom Mirzapore, a gieat mart in the Ganges, it is reckoned that 18,000 tons of, 
cotton, 2000 tons of sugar, 1000 tons of saltpetre, 1500 tons of indigo, and 1300 tons 
of shell-lac and lac-dye, arc annually sent down to Calcutta i whilst there is received at 
JMirzapore from Calcutta, jfcaily, 801/0 tons of metal and hardware, 5000 bales of twist, 
3000 packages, British silk and cotton goods, and 10,000 packages of other piece 
goodA. ^ 

'■ “ The far greater part of the enormous traffic on the Ganges is carried on by means 
of the native craft. 

“ The native boat is a strange, rudely constructed craft, the roof thatched with bam¬ 
boo end straw. These vessels are from fiv^ to sixty tons burden, their length being from 
twenty-five to ninety feet, and beam nine to twenty-eight feet, with a draught of water 
of eighteen inches to five feet. They are managed by a crew of six to twelve men, who 
allow them to drop lazily down the stream, perhaps with a little aid from a sail; and in , 
ascending use the sail, the oar, or, when tne wind fails, drag them with the track lines 
attached to the mast, the men walking along the bank of the river. They are generally 
very leaky, and the cargo almost always suffers mere or less from the leakiness of the 
boat, the imperfect protection from the weather afforded by the roof, or the dishonesty of 
the crew. 

“ They descend from Allahabad to Calcutta, a distance by the river of 800 miles, in 
about iwenVy days during the wet season, and from forty to sixty days during the dry 
season, stopping generally at night. The hscent, occupying from three to four months at 
all seasons. The lighter plass of boats do it inv>bout one-fourth less the time. They 
are subject to such casualties as getting agrovnd,vbeing wrecked, and sunk by the ‘ North- 
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westers,’ oversetting in the rushes of the river, from mismanagement in t/acking them up, 
pnd to the thatch roof taking fire and destroying the cargo. These are the vessels by 
whirh the Ganges has been navigated from time immemorial, and no improvement would 
appear to have taken place in them. Previous to the introduction of European com* 
mcrce, and when the articles requiring to be transported were of a less valuable, and 
some of them of a less perishable nature, they answered every purpose: since that event, 
the requirements of the traffic have changed considerably, and experience has proved 
that notwithstand ng the low first cost of the pative boats, and the small expense of na¬ 
vigating them, and consequently the low rate of freight, the conveyance of goods up the 
Ganges by them is bdth expensive and unsatisfactory ; while that of such produce 
downwards as 'tidigo, sugar, and cotton, although less so, is still greatly and justly com¬ 
plained of. The losses by peculation have been continually on the increase of late years, 
and the aggregate of this alone must be enormous, whilst the uncertainty and irregularity 
uf arrival is such as to set at nought any commercial calculation. Passengers arc also 
conveyed hy native boats named ‘ budgerowsthese are principally used by the Euro¬ 
peans and the rich natives, and are comparatively few in number. They take nearly the 
same time to (Wirforin the voyage as the lighter freight boats. 

Indian Govermnent Sframers .—“The Honourable East India Company, with their 
iistsal zeal for the improvement of the country, very early sanctioned the introduction of 
steamboats on the Ganges. Captain .lofinston, the piesent comptroller of government 
steam vessels at Calcutta, and Mi. Peacock, of the India House in London, took an ac¬ 
tive part in this matter, ('aptain Joliiiston brought the first steamer ever seen in India 
round the Cape, named the Enterprise, and afterwards organised the government line of 
steamboats on the Ganges. 

Under the adniiuistratiou of Lord William Beutinck, in 1834, the steam traffic of 
the river was greatly develojied by the establishment of a regular line of steamers for 
the conveyance of government stores, troops, passengers, and merchandise. But al¬ 
though the government of India tlius led the way, it was understood that it was not in¬ 
tended to discourage or restrict private enterprise. ^ 

“ Coal had then been discuvered in several places ; and at Biirdw^n, sixty-three 
miles from Calcutta, mines had been opened and worked. This coal is, however, not so 
good as British coal, the estimation being that it is only equal to seventy-five per cent of 
Newcastle coal; but it is highly probable that as the pits are deepened the quality will 
improve. The Burdwan coal is now brought to Calcutta b ’ the Danioodie river, at u 
ro<it of twenty shilUnys per ton, and to other places on the river at prices v. ryiiig from 
eighteen to twenty-seven shillings per ton. The pi ice of English coals at Calcutta is 
fiom thirty to Ihiity-three shillings per ton. 

“ The system of steam navigation introduced and continued by the Indian governmeiii, 
IS thatsof placing the goods or passengers in small separate vessels, and the .steam-engine 
•nd coals in another, which lugs or tows the cargo-boat, or passenger-boat, as flie 
case may be. The steamers, or ‘ steam-tugs’ are generally of iron, and about 120 feet 
long, twenty-two breadth of beam, eight fe^l deep, and draw, when fully coaled, from 
three to four feet of water. The engines are from forty to ninety nominal horses’ power, 
and of excellent workmanship. The steamers are in fact similaj; to what were used on 
Ihe Thames a few years ago, only shallower, and of fuller build. The vessel in which 
the passengers are placed is termed an ‘ acepmmodation-boat.’ It is of similar dimen¬ 
sions with the steam-tug, and is fitted up with passengers’ cabins, and a ‘ cuddy’ uthwarl- 
ships dividing them; it carries only passengers and specie, and light packages and parcels. 
The freight-boat, or ‘ flat,’ is also of the same dimensions as the steam-tug, viz., 120 feet 
long and twenty-two feet beam, and draws, when loaded, about three feel; it has cabins 
lor ilie captain and ship’s officers only, and takes no passengers. ^ * 

“ One only of these vessels is tugged or drawn by flie steamer at a time, so that the 
freight and the passengers are never conveyed together by the same steamer.* 

“ The twin vessels are liu ked to each other at the bows and stern by a flat beam of 
wood, which acts as a hinge, and servA also the purpose of r. plank for the crew to pass 
'•0111 one vessel to the other. When ftiis system was introduced in India, there cxisled 
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iiu examples in this country of steamers carrying cargo upon a light draught of water, and 
as carrying power was a dm qua turn in the Ganges, the plan adopted of double vessels 
was a very natural one. Besides, it seemed to present other advantages, such as th(f 
following: ‘ in case of getting aground, it would be easier to get off two small vessels 
than a large one ; in the sharp turns or bends of the Soonderbunds, they could more easily 
wind their way through them than a long vessel, &c.; the goods and passengers would 
be safer and cooler in a separate vessel.’ The freight-carrying power of the cargo-boat 
or flat is not, however, very considerable the rJinge is between sixty and one hundred 
tons of dead weight, varying with the season or depth of the river. This weight of 
measurement goods (that is of articles the bulk of a ton weight) of which exceeds foity 
cubic feet) will of course make a great deal more tonnage upon which freight is charge¬ 
able. The capacity of the accommodation-boat ^or paasengers, owing to the large space 
deemed necersary for a cabin passenger in India, is somewhat limited ; the average being 
cabins for sixteen passengers, with their servants, &c. 

“ The steamer or tug, and the vessels for freight and passengers, have each their own 
captain, officers, and crew; and the steamer has, of course, in addition, its engineers, 
stokers, &c. ' , 

“ The speed of the government double steamers varies considerably, those of recent 
construction being the fastest. With an average cargo and the usual coals on bojird^ 
the velocity of the slower ones through still Water is probably six miles and a half per 
hour; that of the faster, seven miles and a half per hour. When going with the stream, 
the velocity of the current is of course to be added; and when going against it, to be 
deducted from the velocity through still water; thus in a current of four miles an hour it 
would be eleven miles and a half in one case and three and a half in amitliei. Like the 
native boats, steamers are obliged to stop running during the daik i f night. In tlie dry 
season, the average passage up is twenty-four days, and down liftcen days. In the rains, 
the average passage up is twenty days and down eight days. Or during the dry se.asoii 
of fifty miles per day on the upward, and eighty miles per day upon the downward 
passage; and in the rainy period, of forty miles up and 100 miles down. The number 
of voyages m^dc annually by each, has betn nearly six. In 1844 thcie were seven 
government steamers with their accompanying vessels, kept in activity. This number 
has since been increased by two more, specially adapted for troops. 

“ The rate for passengers was fixed at 30/. per cabin passenger for the whole distance, 
not including provisions, the passenger providing his own bedstead and bedding, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of India. 

“ The earnings of the government steamers, it is understood, have paid their cost many 
limes over. They have ui^questionably answered well in many respects. 

“ As to the question of the desirableness of the government keeping up a steam flolilla 
on life Ganges for the conveyance of troops, military stores, and treasure, it will be,al once 
c6nceded, that to carry on the general steam traffic is not the proper business of the 
government. The field is far too exten.'-ive for the government to attempt to occupy it. 

OhjectioHS to the double vessel s]t/stem.—“ The first is the slowness of ihe performance 
of the steamers. Fifteen days taken for diing a ilistance of 800 miles with the stieani, 
that is eighty miles per day, ami twenty-four days against the stream, or fifty miles per 
<lay, must appear mcreclibly slow. 

“2. The double vessel orliig system is^ wasteful of power; the resistance of water to 
vessels propelled through it is chiefiy at the liows and stern, and not much at the sides 
of a vessel, where it is only that due to simple friction. There is consequently far more 
resistance than there would he in a single vessel of tli« capacity of the two. Now as waste¬ 
fulness of jwwer is the same thing as waste of fuel, and as that is the chief expense in all 
steamers, and emphatically so in India, this is a weighty objection. 

“3. The fdree of the currentSn the Ganges, as aheadjr observed, varies greatly fro*" 
place to plicc, setting down round the points in the bends of the river«in a rush ol six oi 
eight miles ][)er hour, while below the {loffits the current may he running only two <" 
thiee miles an hour, or thiiic may even be a counter cm rent or eddy setting upwards. 
When the double vessels meet these uncqualor opposite currents, they frequently become 
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unmanageable in spile of the greatest exertions of the helmsmen and crew of eacl; ^^cssel, 
ifall foul of each other, and are driven at the mercy of the current sometimes a disPanceof 
four or five miles down again before they can recover themselves. At some of the ‘ rushes’ 
of the river round the points during the high-water season, they are ut.ubie to pass np 
without the further aid to the machinery of bullocks and men, tracking along the shore 
with lines attached to the steamer. 

“ 4. As to the presumed neces-siiy for short vessels in the Soonderbunds, it did not 
appear to the wi .lfcr to exist; and the double vessels, owing to the impossibility of steering 
them with precision in such* places, uotwilhslanding their shortness, fiequently stiikc 
against the back in the'sharp turns of the Soouderbund channels. 

“5. The ..dvantages of thj separation of the passenger vessel or ‘accommodation- 
boat’ from the steamer, is probably in some measure counterbalanced by its being close 
behind, .tnd receiving some of the products of combustion from the funnel of the steamer 
and the heat of the engines. 

“6. In the rainy or high-water season, as has been shown, theie is plenty of depth in 
every pait of the Ganges, anjl it would then be very desirable to he able to load a large 
extra cargo; Init the fieight vessels in (question, from their small size, admit of this lo»a 
small extent only. 

. « “ 7. The expense of maintaining a negrly double personaj establishment of captain, 
officers, and crew, which appears to be necessary upon the double vessel system, is a con¬ 
siderable item. 

JN'etc System .—“ Up to 1844, no attempt bad been made by private parties to follow 
the example set by the li.ist India Company. In that year, after Mr. Hobinson commu¬ 
nicating his views, a company was formed for establishing and rnnning a line of iron 
steamers upon liis plans for conveying fieight and passengers between Calcutta and Alla¬ 
habad or .Mir/.ipuic, and to which was given the name of the Gauges Steam Navigation 
Company.”* 

Three stearn’ers afterwards made to fuel on a new plan, for great speed 
and for the curria'ic of goods, were built for this Company, .of which Mr. 
Ilohinson gives the following description of the fir.st steamer, named the Putiia, 
as actually constructed, and the second, named the Benares, as identical with 
tlie Patna. 

(ieiieral Arrani/emeut of Vessel, Engines, and Cabins .—“The hull below the main 
deck is appropriated to caigo, with the e.\ccplion of the spbCt. occupied by the boilers, 
and ihe condensers and air-pumps of tlie engines. Tlie main deck projects over lie 
sides all round, tapering in at the bows, forming * guards’ which increase the room on 
deck.* The engine cylinders lie horizontally on the main deck. Tlie saloon uiid 
cabins arc also placed upon it, ‘ forward’ of the engines and boilers. Over the cabins, 
and extending nearly to the stern, is a light jiromcnadc deck and the part of it for cabin 
passengers is covered by an awning. • 

“The frame and deek beams and paddle-box frames arc of iron, and the shell of iron 
plates; the main deck is of wood ; the cabins and the promenatic deck over arc entirely 
of wood; the length is, at load water line, 19,'3 feet; the beam or breadth of bull is 
twenty-eight feel; the extreme breadth ov<?r paddles is forty-six feet nine inches ; the 

* Tlie agitation of Ihe question alitnil the same time by other parties bad the effect of drawing 
ll'v attention of some of the Calcutta merchants to the subject, who got up another steamboat 
''ninpiiny, raised a capital, and ordered their steamers from London. It was named the," General 
•aland Ste.iin Navigation Comijany.” and is perfectly distinct from the associattnii whose steamers 
loini tlie subject of this paper. Tiiis company’s steamers are upon the tug system Jnit differ from 
•hose of the government in lieing of greater power, and being intend) d to tug \)r tow two small 
largo vessels at once, the passenger cabins being on board the steamer. The names of those which 
love beci, „„ (ju, ]j,m i^herl Miidtiork, tile Gelieial M‘Lend, and ilu Sir Fretie- 

"'■« (unir t tlie second of these was, however, iinfortuiiatcly lost in the Huoghly, and the com- 
I’.iiii have recently )uirciiusrd the Assam Tea Company’sstctmicr, .tssam. 
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depth of iron hul^is ten feet three inches at the engine-room; and the rest of the hull, 
seven %et nine inches; the bottom or floor is nearly flat, rising on each side only sufficient 
to throw the bilge-water towards the keel; the bows are full, but with a good and fine 
entrance; the stern is as full as was considered admissible, and is in character with the 
bows; the mean angle subtended by the bows is thirty-two degrees; and by the stern, 
fifty-four degrees; the ‘ parallel body,’ or midship, without curves, is one-third of the 
length of the vessel; the tonnage of the hull, exclusive of cabins and upper deck, builders’ 
measurement, is 400 tons; the entire cubic contents of the interior of .the hull is 38,434 
cubic feet; the machinery and coals occupy a space of 12,800 cubic feet, leaving for 
cargo a space of 25,634 cubic feet, or 641 tons measureinc^nt. *The ‘ displacement,’ or 
cubic conients of the immersed body or hull, and the weight of water displaced, or 
carrying power of the vessel, is, at each six inches* draught, from two to four and a half 
feet, as folio*, s:— 

At 2 feet 0 inches, 12,812 cubic feet =: 20.5 tons. 
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“There is no external keel; it is replaced by an internal one, or keelson, formed ^ * 
light hollow iron beam, 2 feet deep and nine inches wide, and which is riveted to the 
inner frames of the bottom of the floor. Between this keelson and the iron deck beams, 
and riveted at their upper and lower ends to both, are light stiff stanchions of iron, 
which have the effect of both trusses and ties, binding the floor and deck together. The 
sides of the vessel are vertical, and the iron frames which run up to form them finish at 
the gunwale in a strong cornice, formed of angle iron and a narrow plate. The heads of 
the frames, the upper edge of the top strakc of plate, and the ends of the iron deck beams, 
are thus ail riveted together. Tlie powerful connection by this means, formed between 
the bottom or floor and the deck, both by the sides of the vessel and the midship trussing, 
constitute the entire hull into one large hollow iron beam. The sides thcm.s(lves aie, 
for the third of‘the vessel’s length amidships, strengthened by diagonal ties, crossing the 
ribs or frames at an angle of forty-five degrees, and riveted to each rib. All the iron in 
the frame, flooring, and shell, is of light scantling, but of a quality and make giving the 
greatest tenacity and strength. 

“ The paddle-boxes are built upon the ends of two light hollow iron beams, which 
cross the vessel under the deck and project beyond the sides for the purpo.se, as well as 
for supporting the engine bearers. The paddle-boxes are framed of angle iron. 

“ The rudder is twelve feet broad, and is worked from a point at the back, instead of 
by a tiller. 

t “The rudder chains lead to a steering wheel placed near the bows upon the upper 
deck, from which position the helmsman and pilot command a view of the river and of the 
best course. 

“ The deck plank and covering of paddle-boxes arc of teak wood, the former being 
only one inch and five-eighths thick; they are fastened to the deck beams and framing of 
paddle-boxes by wood sbrews. 

“ The entire weight of the vessel with paddle-boxes, and exclusive of machinery, 
cabins, and stores, is 142 tons. ' 

Steam Engines .—“The engines are medium pressure condensing, unconnected, and 
of the nominal power of 120 horses. , 

Cabins ,—“ The saloon and cabins for first-class passengers occupy an area upon the 
main d^k forward of the engines, fifty-four feet by thirty-two feet, and stand eight feet 
high; the salooi. is forty feet by fifteen feet, and is placecUlengthwise, the end opening 
towards the hows. There are twelve private passenger cabins, averaging nine feet by 
seven feet sixenches. The'promenade deck over the cabins is continued over the engine 
cylinders, and to near the stem ; under it also is ilii^captain’s, the officers’ and engineers 
cabins, and a large space for light goods or caxrtagcs, horses, and deck passengers, 
'fhe entire weight of the cabins and promenade deck is twelve tons. 
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“The weight of the vessel and paddle-boxes has been stated to be 142^ons, the engines, 
|)oilers, and propelling machinery and engine bearers, 106 tons, and the cabins and. upper 
Jeck, twelve tons, making a total of 260 tons, In addition there is to be taken into 
calculation the water in boilers, twentv-one tons ; fuel for twelve hours’ steaming, ten 
tons; sundries, furniture, storef, &c., fifteen tons, making the working weight 306 tons. 
This weight requires an equal displacement, and which is obtained by an immersion of 
the hull to two feet ten inches. All above this will be the carrying power for cargo. 
Thus at three feet six inches she carries eighty-five tons ; at four feet, 149 tons; and at 
four feel six inches, 213 tons dead weight’ of cargo. The carrying power for cargo is 
of course diminished by the, passenger carrying accommodation to the extent of the 

> weight of the cabins and stores, shown above to be twenty-seven tons; and without 

these the working draught of tht steamer would be only a fraction above two feet seven 
inches. • 

Mode of Co7istruction .—“The iron vessel and the engines, which together form one 
of these steamers, are both designed in ail their details by the same firm, who, being iron 
ship-buiklcrs as well as engineers, were enabled to produce a combination of the nature 
described. Bach vessel and pair of engines were constructed simultaneously at their 
establishment; and wlien completed, the engines were fitted on board the vessel on the 
^itwks ; every tiling was put in place, and the engines worketj, to make sure that there 
would be nothing to fit or do to them abroad. The parts^f the engines where they 
were joined to each other and to the iron vessel were then marked, taken asunder, and 
packed up for the voyage. The whole work of the vessel was then painted in the inside 
four ddferent colours, each quarter being of one colour ; and the plates of the shell and 
the libs, as weil as every piece, were marked with paint, and stamped with letters and 
numbers, to facilitate and insure the correct putting together in India. The vessel was 
then taken in pieces, and the whole carefully shipped and stowed on board a ship of the 
ordinary size, hound for Calcutta. Accompanying the parts was sent accurate drawings 
of the whole, and a model of the vessel, painted and marked exactly like the original. 
Upon ariival after only a four months’ voyage, the parts were landed at the establishment 
of the ‘Ganges Steam Navigation Company,’ near Calcutta, the iron vessel put together 
in a dry dock, decked, and floated out. The work was performed chiefly by native me- 
( haiiH's, under the superintendence of the writer; and the first steamer was put together 
m o/di) nine weeks front the day of landiny. The engines were then filled in, and the 
cabins put up. of teak wood, to the working drawings. The whole was completely 
fiiii>hed and the steamer fitted out and started on the trial trip in a little more than four 
i.ionths.* 

The “Patna ,”—“Upon trying the engines, they were foi'jid to work with even more 
finootlincss than was anticipated ; the cranks went over the centres freely, arid ti.e 
revcrsi«g, stopping, and starting of each engine separately was performed by tlie link 
'notion with the greatest ease and promptitude. The boilers were found to generate 
steam enough with the Burdwan coals, and easy firing. There was no perceptible vibra¬ 
tion ill the vessel from the aciion of the engines. The lime taken for a distance of 
fifteen miles down the Iluoghly, against tne flood-tide, was 1 hour 34 minutes, and 
back again to the place of starting, with the tide, 1 hour 0 3 ipin.; more than eleven 
tniles an hour. The steamer was by the action of the engines made to turn round in her 

> own length several times. The steerage by the rudder was hardly as quick as was anti¬ 
cipated, but this was afterwards remedied. 


* ’I’he/'’itcarf of India newspaper! of July 2, 184(1, observes:—“The next day, the Putna 
steamer, the first vessel of the Ganges Steam Navigation Company, was launched witlioiit noise or 
parade. She is the most magnificent river steamer ever launched in India, and has been^ut toge- 
uier in the short period of two montlis and five days. The •ommencemeni‘. of tlfcse improvements 
‘0 oiir internal steam communication after a pause of nearly twelve years, during which we have 
3<-'eu the truth of the old adage exemplified, that not to advance is to go back, will form a new 
T”* "J, the history of steam in India. Under the competition of private enterprise, we may now 
look forward to on increase of speed, tfid to such a dimimitioi. of expense as sitall place the 
iixury of steamers within reach of the community generally, and take up the commeiT'‘iI 
'"•ight of the country." 
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"Upon the 25 th of September, 1846, the Patna took on board upwards of 200 tons 
of measurement goods, six carriages, and five horses, reckoned to weigh 140 tons dead^ 
weight, twenty tons of coals, and thirty-five passengers,—total dead weight 164 tons. 
Her mean draught of water was then 4 feet .5 inches : this was a larger cargo than should 
have been taken upon a first trip with an inexperienced taptain, and at a period when 
the river was falling rapidly. The destination was Mirzajwre, 706 miles above Calcutta, 
and eighty-six below Allahabad. The river was then high with a strong current, so that 
the Soonllerbunds were not resorted to, aivl the‘short passage by thisi Bliaugruttee was 
taken. The passage was, with the exception of grounding several times, performed most 
successfully,—the ‘ hauling-ofi' gear’effecting at once the,re-flOating oij every occasion 
but one, when, through mismanagement, the steamer stuck fast for three ^ys. Notwith¬ 
standing this untoward event, the Palna reached idirzapbre on the 13th of October, or 
fifteen days ftom Calcutta, passing four government steamers. The average time of the 
government steamers up, in the month of October, is stated officially at twenty-two days. 

“The downward passage was performed between the 16th and 26th of October, via 
the dreaded Soonderbuiids, and the entire voyage thus done within a month. 

, The second voyage of the J^atna was performed both up and down by the Soonder- 
bunds, and without any incident beyond occasional grounding.* 

“ The P«/wa continuetj to perform succc.ssfully her voyages between Calcutta i^nd 
Mirzaporc, under the comtij'and of her first capfain, but did not attain the expected short¬ 
ening of the time till the voyage commenced upon the 20th of June, 1847, under a new 
commander. She then, with a full cargo or. board, did the upward passage by the Soon- 
derbunds’route in twelve days, and the downward passage by the Bliaugruttee in six days 
and a half, and was only twenty days and a half absent from Calcutta. • 

“ This performance is recorded by one of the public journals thus ;— 

“ ‘ We find that we were in error the other day when we assumed that the period of 
twenty days and a half in which the Patna steamer made her last trip to Mirzapore, via 
the Suonderbunds and back through the Bhaugruttce, included only tile tune spent on the 
actual passage. It incFuded, we are now informed, the entire time of the vessel’s absence 
from Calcutta,-^vovage, stoppages, detentions, every thing.’— Bengal Hurkarw, July 
20, 1847. 

“ The succeeding voyage of the Patna atlbrds evidence to the same effect, as it was 
done in even still shorter time, namely, nineteen day.s j—it is noticed by another recorder , 
of passing events, as follows:— 

‘“The Patna steamer has again made one of her usual rapid voyages to and from 
Mirzaimre. The upward vdyage occupied eleven days and a half, and the downward, 
excluding half a day’s detention, five days. The distance is estimated at 730 miles. In- 
cltyling two days and a half in which she was detained, she has left Calcutta and returned 
to it in nineteen days, which is, we believe, the shortest voyage ever made.’— Friend of 
India, August 12, 1847. 

“The second steamer, named the Benar^n, was despatched to India In parts, and put 
together there in the same manner as the Patna, already described. 

" She left Calcutta on her first voyage on the 4th of March, 1847, when the river 
was at the lowest, and took the Soonderbunds’ route. Fortunately, the captain was an 
experienced Ganges navigator. The Benares, although a day was lost aground, reached 
her destination, Mirza{>ore, on the 16lh of March, that is, in twelve days.f 

• Extract from the “ Fiiend of India,” December, 1846.—“ The two trips which the Patna has 
now succeeded in making have served completely to banish the idea that its great lenrth would 
prevent ks making progress through the corkscrew windings of the Soonderbunds. This vessel, 
from the superior arrangement of its cSbins, not less than from its*8peed, appears to be a favourite, 
if we may judgE from the large batch of passengers who have just gone up m liw. During the hot 
and sultry months of the year; she is sure to hw/c a preference, because of tlie excellent system 
of ventilation adopted through the vessel, and whicli wilLtend to keep down the thermometer five 
or six degrees.” * ,* 

Vrom the “ Euglishman” March 13, 1847.---‘'The Benares left Calcutta on the 4th instants 
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“The down trlpol the tirst voyage ol the Jiemrcs by the Soondcibuiids was done in 
ij^ine days, or seven less than tlie average of the government steamers in Marcli.* • 

“ Dining the vest of the dry season, the linwres' performances were equally’satis¬ 
factory, making her voyages to and from Mirzaporc uitliin a month each. 

“ il|>on the return of the wet season (.lune, 1847), whi n the direct route by the 
IlhaugruUec was taken both ways, her time was, up to Mirzapore, twelve days and a 
half: and down, five days and a quaiter,—absence from Calcutta, twenty days, includ¬ 
ing detentions and stoppages to coal, &c. 

“ H(4h steamers have, since the above period, till the date of the latest accounts, been 
regularly plying on the Canges, carijing passcngeis and cargo. They have met with no 
^eiioiis aceideiit.s,) and their average pciformances have been such as to justify the con¬ 
clusion that the success of the |Winciph; ii, com|ilete. 

“ Thv ‘ C/ivnar .'—The third steamer is of piecisely similar furin and diiijpiisions, and 
eonsernienlly of similar displaeemeni aho to the Pat/iu, but is designed for cargo only : 
there are con.-eipiently no eahins hut those for the captain and ofiicers. She has non- 
eomleiising engine^ ol 140 lior-es' power. IJoth the vessel and her machinery are lighter 
llian tlie PutiiH. The weight* aie as lollow ;— 

“ The veS'cl, l.'it! Ions—tin; eiigiins and hoilers, eiglity-live tons ; — total 221 tons'. 
Dr^tiglii, without water in lioiler.-, eo'ils,or cargo, two feet one inch and a half. 

Tin- ^ Mirzajmrr' oikJ tlw • (i/uizifiot*',' the fourth and fifth stiamers, being exactly 
alike III (Iiniciisiiin> and power, and neatly alike in oihci respefts, a reference to one will 
apply with snflicieiit e.\aeltie>s to both. It will be observed that they are a great deal 
linger than the Patna and the Hoiairx. 

“They ait ilisigiieil lor cargo toily—ciihnis fur captains and oflicers, and protection 
for caiii.igcs and hoi«c-. and I'glii gootls on deck. 

'■ fhe (liiiu nsions of ihc Mirza/iori; aic ;— 

" I.ength at load water line. 250 feet ; hreadih of beam, thirty-ciglil feel; breadth 
OM T pinldlc-', sixty-,si\ Icct ; depth ainiiUhip, ten feet. 


I i-.u , ami n.-i'. ai Kajniaiial on the !lih, al 2 2(1 e.vi. We extrai'T from the publisl^oil notices of our 
n\i' Hcft the lime m wliieli lln- ihsianee ha^ lieeii iloiie on the last upward voyages in ,Iaimary — 

(/go ' ttoveimiifiit V eaiiier)..... II days. 

Miiilihiii (Inland t'oinpany's -ttt'amer) . It 

M'Ltn! (ilitn-j . Ill ,. 

hciiiiHh ((■.mg,'-(’ninpaiiNsiraiiier)... .)!!! 

Front thf " h'ru mlnj Imlh:," Matclt l.'l, l^47.— “'I'lie voyage of the ilcHf/rtw steamer is .an event 
■' ihf annals of liver steam navigation in the Guiigetie valley vvhid ncserves more than a mere 
passu,^ notice m oiir lirief daily epitoiiu'." * 

* Fi^ni the “ Ih’iifiiil lliithttiii," Jiilii 2it, 1P47.— The lifiitiKs steamer peiformcd the pa.-Siige to 
Mirzapore in uvelve days anil a hall': left Mir/apoie on itie lilih of .Inly, at I left Dinajwire 
ilte l.'iih of .Inly, at () A.M ; arrived at Cah'iiiia the Is'lh of .Inly, at I r.si.; lime oceiipied in down* 
".ad tii|) live davsand lln'i’e hoiiis . alisciil fioin Caluitla on the voyage- iiiiieteeii days and thiee- 
'piarteis, iiiehiding all stoppages.” • 

Ft mil till uiiiii- (ill nil ii/iir jiarl ).—"Tlie liiunrrit, whieh arrived on .‘'unday, left Cossipore 
(liiiM iiiil(., above Caleiittii) on tlie moriiiiig of the 2ilth iilt.. and l•etllrn^^d to town on the afternoon 
of the Isih, having been away somewhat less than twenty ilays. It imist he remembered, how¬ 
ever, that she went up tlie illiaiigrtitlee. while the /'a'nn wont tliroiigh tlie Soonderhiiiids. Tlie 
downward passage nf the Itrnnriit has lieeii rapid Iveyoiid example, vve believe, being only live days 
tlaec lioiiis from Mirzapore to (lalentta." 

t'lomihi’" F'rifinl of Imlin" Sr/ilnii/x r ii, lti|7.—“ The steamer Iteiinres, on lier last trip, per- 
•orincd the distance between Mirzapore and Chmiar, thirty-three miles, in tin hour and tinrty 
naniites, at the astuiiisliing speed (widi the eurrent) of twenty-two miles an hour. During the 
rams, these splendid vessels generally reach Calcutta before their departure front Mileapore is 
''iinouneed here." 

„ 1 Accidents of a Hcwious nature have freipieutly Imppencd to the governniunf steamers ami 
Hats,” and some liavc been totally lost. The loss of the Jcltinghtr is a rccent^nstance. Tite 
'•land Company’s steamer (lentrat lUrL/hil, wtis lost soon after hying plured upon the river. 
VOL. IV. 6 K 
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The displacement is at each six inches’ draught of water as follows : 

At 2 feet 0 inches.330 tons. | At 4 feet 0 inches.745 tons. 

2 „ 6 .431 I 4 „ 0 ..803 

3 „ 0 „ .53.3 1 5 „ 0 „ 9(i0 „ 

3 „ G .G33 I 

“The measurement of the hold for cargo is 54,000 cubic feet, clear of every thing, 
or 1350 tons’ measurement. 

“ The weight of the vessel alone, including paddle-boxes and dejk-hoiises, without 
machinery, is 224 tons; the weight of engines, boilers,and paddle-proptllers, is 134 
tons ; consequently the entire steamer complete weighs 358 tofts; and .the light immer¬ 
sion or draught without water in the boilers, or coals, is only two feet two inches. These* 
steamers possess great carrying power, immense stowage for cargo, are lighter in propor¬ 
tion to the size than the Patna, and draw less water. 

“The chief difference between the design of the iron vessel and the Patna consists 
in the deck being convex, or curved upwards transversely, like the back of a violin, and 
in ihi bracing or trusswg between the deck and the bottom or ‘floor’of the ve.ssel 
Jbeing in the form of a diagonal lattice-work, instead of vertical bars or stanchions, as in 
the Patna. Tlie curvature of the deck was admissible from the absence of passenger 
accommodation or cabins^, and the diagonal framing or ‘ spine' was admissible froinrtive 
circumstance of the engi^^e.s being iion-condehsina, and entirely above deck. 

“ These three steamers, after being completely fitted with their machinery in the 
building-yard in London, were sent out to India in paits, in the same manner as the 
Patna and the Benares. They arc all, except the Uhazeporc, now (April, 1848) 
launched on the Ganges. * 

“The Mirzapore, at the public trial which took place on the 24th of January, 1818, 
proved perfectly manageable, and steered well, notwithstanding her great size: the 
speed was fully erpial to that of the Patna, and close upon twelve miles per hour. 

“ She staitcd upon her first voyage on the 3rd of February, when the river was ex¬ 
tremely low and unfavouiable to nar igation, laden with 230 tons’weight of cargo and 
coals, taking tjie Soontlerbunds route. On the (ith of February, she had [lassed through 
the Soonderbunds on her upward voyasie in the most satisfactory manner, and reached 
Diuapore or Patna in eleven rlays from Calcutta.* Thus, under all the disadvantages 
of a first trip, and the bad state of the river, performing this distance in five days less 
than the average time of the government steamers at that season. 

“ The new steamers put upon the Ganges up to the present time consist, as has been 
stated, of—two of 120 horses’ power each for parsengers and cargo ; one of 140 horses’ 
power, for cargo only ; twp of 250 horses’ power each for cargo only. 

“ 'The total cost of the whole five steamers ^oriqdcted and started on the Ganges, ex¬ 
clusive of spare boilers, &c., and of interest upon the capital employed prior to the 
sfeamers coming into activity, does not exceed the sum of 96,0{X)/., which is made up 


thus :— 

£ 

Steam-engines (880 horsc-potver). 41,800 

Vessels, cabins, &c. 39,080 

Cost in London. 81,480 

Transportation to India .. 5,875 

Re-construction and equipment . 9,199 


Cost on the Ganges . r . 90,560 


• ‘‘/^riend of India,” 17M of Fehruarg, 1848.—“Tlic Ganges Company’s new boat the Mirza- 
poi e, known as the ‘ Big Boat,’ the ‘ Great Eastern,’ which we noticed as liaving started on her first 
voyage, reached Dinapore in eleven days from Calcutta, which, taking the setvion of the year into 
consideration,.the lowness t>f the water, tha frequency of sandbanks, and the want of any te- 
giilar channel, she has done exceedingly well. She pafficd through the intricate channels of the 
Soondcrbiinds beautifully, removing all doubts ana ^mtirs tliat were entertained by many on this 
bead before her starting. The river is worse in many jiarts this year than has been known for 
nfany years." 
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To which perhaps snouia oe aaaea interest tor an average period of ^ghteen months 
''^mon a part of the sum, say upon 55,0001., and seven and a half per cent per anhum, 
*87f. This would make up a sum of 102,747/. No preliminary expenses or charges 
for the ‘ direction' were incurred. De it observed this is no mere estimate, but the actual 
cost of the thing done. 

“ The charges of running these steamers are made up of items as nearly as possible 
like those incurred by steamers in this country; they may Ire classed under the heads of 
1st. fuel; 2nd, the .personal establishment (or t^e salaries and wages of the commander, 
engineers, officers, and people qn board); 3rd, stores and provisions ; 4th, repairs; .5th, 
annual depreciation; Glh, insyratice against loss and fire; 7th, management. The ex> 
ficrience had uf>nii this subject, not being as yet sufficiently extended, nor the time suffi¬ 
cient to bring the arrangements idto that order which results in economy with efficiency, 
an attempt to exhibit the total charges would be only likely to mislead. • 

“ The item of fuel is at present a heavy one (about 3501. each voyage of the Patna)-, 
there is, however, little doubt that in another year or two coals will be delivered on board 
, nt a lower price. The cost of the personal establishment of each steamer is, even at its 
present high amount (about 14^/. each voyage of the much less than the steamers 

on the tug system.* 

('oNCi.i'Dixo Remarks.— Pilot Service on the Gang(s Navigation. —“ The unstable 
nature of the bed of the flanges, noticed ih a preceding page|is a great impediment in 
the way of obtaining an effective pilot service ; but in the Lower Mississippi, although 
there is a greater depth of water, it is nearly as changeable, and yet we find a river-pilot 
st’ixiee of the most efficient kind. Three things combine to produce the difference ; on 
the Mississippi, hundreds of steamers have for many years been plying; the pilots are 
men of high intelligence and generally of education, and they are regularly trained to 
their vocation, and do nothing else; whereas on the Ganges, until recently, only five or 
six steamers have been on the river; the men who act as pilots to them ore not even of 
the must intelligent.class of natives, and they have neither been trained to the business 
nor do they follow it regularly. The couscciuencc is, they are merely pilots in name, and 
tlie captain of the steamer is virtually, in most cases obliged to act as pilot.himself. Not- 
oithstanding the rapidity of the changes that take place at particular seasons in the bed 
of the river, good pilotage would be almost invaluable. A higher class of men must be 
iitraeled to the service by better pay, and tlie stimulus applied to keep up attention, of 
‘(irises for the greatest amount of good service in each divisioi. of the river. 

Improrement of the Navigation. —“ When it is considered that a steamer that can 
■ariy only itself at two feel six inches draught, shall carry 200 tons at three feet six inches, 
1"0 1(1118 at 4 feet six inches, it will be perceived that the last frot is worth the other three 
and a half. A consequence flowing froth this is, that with the first-named draught ol 
water, ijie steamer, if dependent upon freight, could only be run at a loss; with the second 
would probably pay a profit; and with the third would return a large profit. • 

“ But the advantages which would result to steam navigation from a greater depth 
of water of one and a half or two feet, in the (iresent shallow parts of the river, do not 
'‘top here ; a better form might be given to th^ freight steamers, so that less power would 
ptopcl them at the same speed; and less power of course implies a lesser weight of 
“lachinery and fuel, with a smaller expense of running. The rates of steam freights 
• oiight be reduced and the sphere of utility enlarged. Passenger steamers of a speed of 
sixteen or eighteen miles an hour, with spacious and elegant accommodation for a hundred 
passengers, and which would, with a good pilot service, perform the distance up to Alla¬ 
habad in from five to seven days, aixl down in two and a half to four days, according to 

* The personal establishment of a government steam-tug and cargo flat is as fullois : two 
^aptains, two mates, first and second engineers, one clerk, twoiserainp, two tindahfl eight secunnies, 
‘^"'■ty-four Lascars one tiiidal of stokers, eight stokers, four cooks, two topazs ; and costs, in- 
vhidiiig provisions, about 200i per month, or 2400/. per annum, whicli, divided by even seven 
'"yages per annum, gives 345/, per voyage. 

* I 
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»lie season, iniglit be introduced on the Ganges. The traffic by the native boats toi 
would be greatly faeilitated. 

“The importance of increased depth, thus shown to be so great, naturally leads to 
the inquiry whether it is practicable to obtain it, and if it be practicable, whether at an 
expense that could he met. 

“ It has been already stated that the bed of the river is composed of sand ; the excep¬ 
tions (of which there are few) do not affect thcf;|ucstioii, because there is abumlanco o( 
depth over the hard part? of its bed. This sandy formation, which il the cause of the 
evil of the extreme shallowness, affords facilities for remedying i,t; and the deepening ol' 
tlic channel where necessary, without fiermanent or cosily'cngineeiing Wiuks, is a task 
which the author btdieves to be perfectly practienble. ,411 that is wanttM is, to aid the 
slow but certain powers of Natuie by tlie a]>piicaiion of seicntitic skill and practical ex¬ 
perience, combined with the cheap labour and the simple means and ajiplianci s already 
in existence in India, and with, in sonic jilaccs, the steam-engine applied to niachineiy 
afloat. 

“The principles upon which these \iews are based, aie, Isl, that the water of the 
Ganges holds in suspension the fine sand with which it forms the shallows, the bars, and 
the banks; 2nd, that just in the muasiire that the water is kept in agitation, (whellmr hx 
the natural action of the rurrent or other mti'ins), will it hold more oi less of this TIut’ 
sand in suspension ; 3rd,»lat wherever the agitation exceeds a certain degieeat any spot 
there the watiT is deepening; and wherever at any spot it is minus this degree of aaiia- 
tion, there the water is shoaline. 

“ III the month of April ( the worst part of the diy season), in lti47, at a place a few 
miles abo\e Benares, the water had gradually shallowed to 2 feel inclie'!. I.'pon tins 
shoal several of the government steamers, as will a? the nf>\ steamer ISi/if/irs. stuck 
fast, and mol with miieli detention befoio getting o\ei. Being near a miliiaiy slulion, 
the officer In rommand of it look great inleiesl in the proceedings of getting oil' the 
liPtuircH ; and after she had pa,sseU down, lie in the most spirited m'linncr (acting o|ioii 
the writer's snggesiion> that some good result might he produced by manual interposi¬ 
tion) collccted'a number of natives, whom he diiected so skilfully to distuib the sand at 
the bottom of the water with pointed poles or liamhoos, that in a few da\s so nnieli ol 
the sand had been curried away by the current, that a channel through the shoal of four 
feet and a half deep, and amply wide enough for a steamer, was thus formed. Tins 
channel then remained open during the ri'St of the diy season, ami tlic steamers passed 
through it without once grounding. 

“ It is perfectly euiioiis to observe, as the vviiter has often clone, the way in which 
any slight artificial obstriirsiiou, such os even a pole Muck into tlie bottom, or parts o( 
wrecks of native boats, collects sand about it, and iiroduce.', a miniature bank or shoal; 
lUe effect of which is, of course, to obstruct the passage of the water at the sfJbt, and 
to force it to run at a greater velocity on one side, and conscrjuenlly to deepen the 
eliannc! there. 

“The means of effeeting the contemplated ImpKivcinents would not be wanting: they 
may, iiuleec), be said to exist already in the tolls collected on the boats passing 
ibroiigh the Bhaugruttee to the amount of lb,000/., and through the Soonderbunds to 
tlic amount of 17,000/. per anniiiu, and even additional tolls would be readily and freely 
paid both by the native boat, and the steam traftic for real improvements in the naviga¬ 
tion; but, as alreiidy observed, permanent and costly engineering works are not ncres- 
sary, and it is believed the outlay reipiired would be veiy moderate, whilst enormous good 
to the country would be the result.” 
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**i4rATKMENT of Traffic on the Rivers Ganges and Hooghly, from officially authcntjbatcd 

Government Returns. 

C O O I) S' r II A K F I C '1 <) t; a I. «■ r T T a. I'oun.gr. 

Ill tlir >tMr IHI4 .*>. it H()p(*Ai'i>. from tlu* ollicia] «>*aK*iiufnf of the conertnrof toIN at Ju 
tin* KliMiigruttiM'lliver, th.U (maiK p»h«.(m 1 thr< uth «t hrAuHi of th B 

itiiiiiiilN : or, tiikiu^ *'T V.i»titi<is to thi* tun. the toiina(*o of iht^loiUoi raren huAtn \v«jb 71iG,2i*l 

i» IIm* tch-t'lM (iimiiitc throufch ‘ ’ . 

iuieotint;Niill.ili, Aiul tin* «in^alHi'('.tnii) utC.iUuttii llx* toll i> hall u lupce for <*ver> 
hiniilrfit tiiauiiils »t toitiiai’« flioits^of Ir^-H thin u huu-'ri'd nt.iiiioN not ht'iinrruiintcd , and in 
j IM4 5 II Mcdchol IT.,7H1 ru|»«‘«*\, that niiinutU <•! tonnagt* had }>at< 9 ial thruiigh 


It. ulmh, at till' r.t ul ‘17 uiuunilh to the ton •^ivca per aiinniti . I,!tlti,ii70 

'Irnihrtii nat»>»-ho.it** i-* tin relore... 2.113,183 

iii l'*ll - .'-ven Mtr.«>iit« IS ni.oh’ (iipa upwaids. and rarned llJJii.’* iMiM«ur«‘inc‘iit fia-t. ande 
Ihs w» ight of cargo. Kc« kuuiug a cubic luot to w« igli .{G lha., wo lia\f carricil npwar-l-* 

by stiMincrs...... .. o (»y7 

Tlic gumit tairicil dotvn«iir«lsi*s at»)Mt. ..^. ’ 1 , 7 -, 


'I'l.i.vi of linods rar'ujl on the ttainru'* and Iloogblv 


. - .MlSrM.L.AXKOL S S'J A'l I.M KaN I S. 

• 

('((.MAifMCATiONs WITH I\.i)iA.—A flcct of s|)lcn^iil sliip.s, built ill the 
thicks of the river 'riiamcs, tlic Tyne, Mersey, and CUyde, belonging to private 
builders and sliipowners, have replaced the East India Coiupaiiy’s lleets, and 
carry on a iiincli greatt r trade (liaii the latter ever did between the United 
Kingdom, and countries east of llie Cape of (lood Mope. Those ships, built 
with several deck,s, carry passengers aiul merchandise of all kinds. (•S're Tables 
o( Navigation, tkc., with Oriental Countries, in a I'ormcr jiart of this work). 

Steam NaVui.viton with Inuia. —The enterprise carried forward on a 
ma”Miiicen( scale with sujierb stcain-sbips, by the Oriental and Peninsular 
Company, from Soutbainjiton to Egypt, ami from Suez, by (he Uetl Sea, to 
India, Ceylon, Singapoie, and China, has rendered the comniutiicatioii with Asia 
wonderfully sliorl and eertain in regard t i time, and there is no doubt that 
steam eoiiimunieation with all parts of the I'.asI, as with every part of the world, 
will rapidly increase, and, great as it now is, will yearly acquire more power and 
iinportaiice. The East India Com|)any’s sleamhoats, which were not at fif-t 
efiiciciit, have hoen replaced liy steamships of a superior eliaraetcr. 

The Rkij Sea Passaoe.— riic lengfli of the Red Sea, from the Straits of 
Uah-el-Maiidcb to Suez, is 1200 miles; its medium breaalth about 150 miles, 
and its direction nearly north-north-west^ and south-south-east. 

Its coasts on either side are fringed with coral reefs, which render it 
<latigcrous, in navigating it, to^apjwoach near its shores, but otherwise it does 
aot appear to he of more difficult navigation than any other narrow sea. In the 
''outhern part of it,—say /rom the latitude of Jidda to llah-el-Mandeh, being 
aliout one-half wf its whole length,—the southerly monsoon prcduiniiiatcs nearly 
''"'-thirds of the year, comineneing in October, and ending in Mayor June 
•he iiortlKily winds then set iit, and continue aboulfour luonlhs,—say June 
•*''ly, August, and September. . 
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Outside thd Red Sea, in the Gulf of Aden, the wind generally prevails from 
tlie eastward for six months, say from October to May, and from the westward 
during the other part of the year. 

In the northern part of the sea, from Jidda to Suez, but more particularly 
near to Suez, the prevailing winds for ninej months of the year are northerly ; 
and in the months of June, July, aiid August, it is very di^cult for sailing 
vessels to beat up to Suez. 

In this part of the Red Sea, southerly breezes jvre at all time^ but of short 
duration. . 

Tlie best time of sailing from Suez for India, &c., is about the end of August, 
which will enable ‘vessels to clear the Straits of llab-cl'Mandeb in September, 
before the easterly winds commence in the gulf outside. 

Railways. —No country more than India naturally requires, for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources, tfie construction of railways. None of those projected 
have as yet been commenced. We trust that this neglect will not continue long; 
and that the company or individuals will immediately commence railway 
operations. 

North-west, and Newly-acquired Territories. —These extensive 
regions ought to afford new openings for commerce, and, under llritish rule, 
will no doubt acquire importance as jilaccs of trade. The obstaeles arc those loo 
generally common to> India—the difficulties of internal transport. Rut the new 
and projected steam vessels, adapted for the navigation of the Ganges and its 
branche.s, and even for the Indus and its branches, and the completion of canals 
and the Bombay railroad, would open thoroughly to our commerce tlicse fertile ■ 
and splendid regions. 

Indian Statistics. —The Supreme Government of India has turned its 
attention earnestly to th^ collection of more correct statistical details regarding 
the diherent presidencies and dependencies ; and the following circular has*somc 
time ago been issued to,its officers by the Court of Directors, and which wc 
think may be of interest to some of our^colonies:— 

“ Our Governor-General of Imtia in Council. —1. Thu great practical importance of statistical 
inquiries, and the attentioR which they now receive from tlie most eiiligliteiied European Govern¬ 
ments, have induced us to take measures for investigating the statistics of the countries under our 
administration, and for arranging and prcserving.in a form, convenient for reference, the informa¬ 
tion which may be attainable. 

“2. With the view of accomplishing these ends, wc have formed a statistical department in 
our home establishment, in which the rerjuisite inquiries will be conducted, and tlie materials 
thereby obtained classified and compared. 

!* voluminous records and documents in our possession contain a vast amount of 

statistical informivion, and the labours of the new department will, in the first instance, be 
directed to extracting and rendering it available for reference; these duties, which have already 
commenced, will continue foe a long period to, claim a large share of the time and attention of 
the depaiUnerit, but the results will he imperfect unless by the co-operation of our Governments 
in India in collecting and tumsmitting statistical iuirftmation we are enabled to remedy the 
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defects, correct the inaccuracies, and as tlic condition and circumstances of all countries are in 
' many respects constantly vaiying, to note the changes which time or other cansibs may prove. 

% “ 4. We do not doubt that our servants will cheerfully afford their assistance for these pur¬ 
poses ; and as the aid which they may render in this respect is not intended, and must not be 
permitted, to interfere in any degree witli their ordinary duties, no detriment will arise to the 
public service, but on the contrary much advantage may be expected from the transmission home 
of such information as to local details which so many of our servants cannot fail to possess. 

“ 6. Information will bo most desirable on such subjects as the following:— 

" Land. —Area—(ioolociral structure—ISaturalpspect—Soil—Atmosphere and Climate—Pro¬ 
ductions— Modes of cultivation—Prices of principal products—Tenure and occupation—Modes 
and rate of Assessment—l,abour1?mployed, ami its remuneration. 

“ Ifater. —Navigable Ui\crs*-Descripti(m of—Lengtli of—How far navigable—Vessels em- 
“ployed on tliem. ^ , 

Lakes. —Description and situation. 

“ Canals .—Their purposes—Leugtii and deplli—Vessels employed on them—Cftst and return 
fin tlie outlay—Wells and I'anks—.Means of irrigation in cacli district—llarlmtirs, and Shipping 
trcfjuenting tliein. , 

“ O/f'e*.—Towns and Villages—Situation and general description—Number of houses, and 
whether Piicklu^or Kiilclia. • 

" I'ojmliitum .— Nuiidiers of people of difl'erent df'sciiptions—Employment—Languages—<> 
Couditiim—Healtli and Disease—Ditto of Troojis especially—with presumed causes of healthy 
(V (diseased state, and the treatment (not strictly medical) found to by useful. 

“ ll'raltk. —Kdiieation, and method of pursuing it—Cliaritable littitutions not Educational— 
Slate of litigation and of crime—Polica, number, remuneration, arfd'efficiency. 

“ Conmurce. —Mnnufaetures—Capital employed—Imports and Exports from Official Sources 
— Exchange—Weiglits and Measures—Coins—Banking operations—Lending and borrowing— 
Modes of transit, :uid communication—By Land—I5y Water—Impediments, and their duration— 
Fords, Ferries, and Bridges—Postal arrangements—Taxation—Sources of Kevenue, and produce 
of each Tax—.Mode of Colleetion—Numbei in Selmndy or other Corps, engaged in collecting 
Uevcime—History and Antifpiities, facts illustrative of early or more recent history, and of 
changes, I’olitieal or Agrieultiirai—I’liblic Buildings. 

"(i. We need scarcely oliserve that in Statistical investigations, tlie most rigid accuracy as to 
matters of fact is iiidispcusidilu. Eironeous information will be worse tliau none, because it can 
Imi tend to mislead. * 

" 7. Tliorc may lie .some objects, especially those relating to pliysical science,* with which our 
b' uants generally limy not be minutely acfiiiainted, and no statunieni on these or any other 
mati.'rs of inquiry will be of any value uidcss tliey be liotli precise and arcurate. Where the 

■ ipiisiie measure of scientilie knowledge is not possessed by others, it may, perhaps, in many 
ca^cv, be supplied by our Medical Officers, and tlicir aid will, we doubt not, lie cheerfully rendered 
wli'Miever reipiired. 

‘ 8. In conclusion, we direct attention to tlie following genera! i.istructions:— 

“ fl. In all cases where practicable, reports should be the rt*sult cf the personal knowledge of 
the Officer reporting, and wliere sucli is the lact it should be nientidiicd. 

_ “ 10. Where from any cause the personal knowledge of the Officer cannot be extended to any 
ohject df inquiry, the authority on which tlie reported facts rest must invariably be stated eit|^r 
i.. the margin or in the body of the report. 

“II. When estimate.s only can be furnished, the grounds of tach estimate must be stated, 
and the reasons for adopting it. 

“ 12. Where information is orally given it should he committed to writing at the time—in like 
manner personal observations should be recorded at the moment of making tllihi. 

“ l.‘J. In addition to tlie names by which places arc known amon^ Europeans, it would be 
, •Icsiralde that the original names should be given, both in the Devanagari* and Urdu character, 
aceordiiig to the best authorities, especially local atid native. 

" 14. In regard to coins, weights, and measures, care must be taken to preserve uniformity ns 
m valuation, comparison, and conversion, and to insure this, Prinsep’s ‘ Useful Tables’ maybe 
taken .is a guide. • 

“ 16. Where any material variations exist in different parts of any country, or divisions of a 
wiintry, reported on, the nature and limits of such variations should be precisely poiiitedeout 
“ Hi. It will be observed thaUthe greater part of the initcuctions above are designed to ensure 
accuracy, the iropoftance of which we have already adverted to. It is the njor% necessary to 

■ “ 'riie Proclamation and State Adves^isements in the Calcutta Gatette are usually printed 
H»c ucv&nogdri, as well ns in Urdu or Arabic clmracter ” 
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dwell upon this point, inasmucli as soiiiu [ircvious atteni])ts to atl'urd statistical iiiforinatioii ai 
iiiisatisractor}', hetaiiso ol»ioiisly iiworiwt. 

“ 17. Thus in a calculation* made of tlie population of the North Western Provinces, i 
1820 (excluding the Ceded Districts on the Nerhudda and those ceded hy the Kajah of llerar), 
foundefl on an actual enumeration of the villages in tliose Provinces and a partial enumeration of 
the houses, the amount is taken at :)2,2()0,800, and the nuiulier of square miles occupied hy this 
vast mass, as ascertained by measurement ujion a map, is stated to bcO(i,.->IO. Thus rejecting 
fractions, it would give a pu|iulution 481 to the sijuare mile ; while in an estimate of the popula¬ 
tion of the principtil portion of the Lower Provitiees of the Hengal Pn^siilency in 1822, the 
amount is given at 37,j0;l,20.), and the amhunt in square miles (ascertained as in the North 
M eslerii Provinces by measurement upon a map)at I.O;l,8l)2,afH8ding n^i more than 2i.'< inhahitants 
to the sipmre mile, little more than half the number claimed lor the North Westeiu Provinces, 
notwithstanding that the Lower Provinces contain th^ great (hties of Calcutta,sDacea, Moorsht 
dabad and Patna, and the populous tiacts around them. ** 

“ 18. But* the population of China, iiuivcr-ally considered one of the most densely peopha 
countries, is, according to the highest native estimate, only 277 to the sqiiaie mile f 

“19. Further, in ^a statement of the Statistic-of the North W'e-leru Provinces, pri«trtt“h 
order of the lieutcnatit-goveruor, and bcaiing date the 2.7th id' reluuary. |is42, evhibittng a viev 
of the areaand population of twenty-two district- coiislituliiig^n lai the larger portion of Iho- 
yimvinces, wc obseivc particulars which lead us to su-pect that tlii- latter docuiiiMit is not tiii-t 
worthy. Aligurk, a district without any con-ideialile town, i- stated to have an agiieullui.i 
population of .'di.tu'.t, and a Jion-agrirnltural population exceeding it more than flircn tiinesf tl^e 
number given being (>48,493 ; while the district !tf lieiiare-, containing the great and po|)uloii- 
city of the same name, wiiicli, with its siiburlis, has been ublimaled to cuiitain 2U(I,(I(I(I souls, is saul 
to have 299,1.77 agricultural inhabitants, and only I ♦.7,94(1 non-agiicnlluial.|. 

‘•29. We tioiice these extraordinary eiror-. that we may impri'-s upon those who tiiav be 
called upon to act upon our present ordi rs, the necessity of employ nig such vigilapceand attei’ition 
as may' he suflicient to guard against the Iraiisiiiissioii hereafter of any statement so delicieiit 
ill accuracy. 

“21. It should be fully horiie in mind, that every statement that may he fiiniislied will 
undergo searching examination at home, and we trust that each one will he |>repared with such 
care as may insure oui approhatioii.” , 

In the (’alrulfo Jjitirlis/iniau vve find that the local aiitlioiiiies an- liegitiniiig to act upon tie' 
foregoing instructioiif. artd the several darogalis have been ordered to ascertain witliin the sliortc-l 
period practicuBlc :— 

“1st. Tim number of date-trees in every village, and the approximate q.iaiitity of molas.-cs 
they are likely to jiroduce. 

“2ndly. The munlier of heegahs cultivated in every village with sugar-cane, and al.so the 
approximate quantity of molarii likely to be obtained. 

•• 111 furtherance of the above, gangs of peons have marched out from the thannuhs in every 
direction (with the usual intimation from the daroragecs, nut to forget hringing one rupee iiu/rm 
from each village) to attend to the vvislies of the ()/.ooi , and probahly wo shall, iii a few dav- 
hcnce. hoar the result. Yoli may iinagine the strange inipresMon whieli such iuquirie.s have 
causod on the narrow-minded ryots, who already conjecture that the Compuiiy is going to establish 
sygar factories to replace the silk ones they have given np , they, in coii.seipience, appreheiiil lol- 
of oppression.” 

“ Cirrular Orilcr iif the liortul .—1 am directed hy the Sudder Beard of Hevenne to reipicsl 
that you will obtain and stihniit in the annexed form, with llii' least delay possible, for the in¬ 
formation of the government of India, the parfleiilars tlierein indicated respecting the cultivation 
of sugar, and th^^nanuliictiire and cutisumption of sugar and goor in tlie .sever.al districts suhoi- 
dinatc to your control. • 

“2. Tito information being immediately required you will he pleased to eonsider this an 
urgent call. < 

“ Estimated cultivation of cane in higgahs of feet square each. 

“* Vide Stiitemonls of the extent and popiilatinii of'. British India, as officially returned hy 
the Searcher of Records of the Ea.st India Company, in first Appendix to tlie third Report fi'ot” 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1831. These statements have been adopted by 
the Honourable»Mr. Elphinstonc. J^idc his ‘ History of India,'wot. i. p. !i." 

“ t Census taken in 1812, Davis’s ‘ China,’p. 41-3.” 

“t Aecovliiig to Mr. McCulloch, vide ‘ Qeopaphinal Dictionary,’vol. i. p. 852, the relative 
density of the population of France, abounding as it does in capital, maniifactitres, and large towns, 
is nearly 1(!4 to tltc square intle.” “ 
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'* Estiinuted produce i'rom cane in ninnndj ul' guor ul' lint. each. 

“ The estimated number of date-trees. 

“ The estimated produce from date in maiinds of goor of lbs. each. 

The estimated consumption of the district wliether in sugar, khar, goor, or the raw cane 
Itself, the whole being rt'diiced into their equivalents in goor, in tnannds of lbs. each. 

“ Computed at an average of per head during tlie year, on the assumed, or ascertained 
population. 

"The object sought Iiy tbc returns i.- to a.seertaiii tbe quantity of sugar produced, and the 
<|unntity consumed i,’i India. 

“ Tlic form sent isto .show the best way of furnishing tbe information. 

“ As the produce is e.vl-ibited1n different conditions it is desirable to adopt one into which all 
jlie others may be cr.nverted. tti the above form goor has been taken, being the denomination of 
the sugar after the first boiling of the juice- expressed, and the equivalents in goor of all the other 
>|uuntities may be e.xsily ascertainetl by inquiry. More than an approximation to the actual con- 
siiniptioii is not expected. At the close of the heading of the last colnmn is suggested what 
ajipears to he the readiest inode of attaining that." 


CHAPTER XX. 

.SCI N UK. 

• 

KcRRACiiEE. — When this country was subjectedto British authority it 
was divided info tlireo districts of Kurrachee, llydrabad, and Shikarporc. The 
first is considered tlic favourite station, and has the advantage of tlie sea-air; but 
there is great scarcity of gtiod fresh water. For a small civil station it is well 
adapted, but not for the head <[uarters of a province. The buildings that have been 
erected for tbe ciyil and military service are numerous, but few are well built. The 
barrtveks are commodious and comfortable buildings, well situated. Tlie horticul- 
tuiid garden docs great croilit to those who have planted and superintended it. 
'Mip right hank of the Indus forms tlu' principal boundary line of this division 
,'nilil within a few miles above Sewan. 

llvnuABAD is a sudder or a collcctoratc station, far more centrical than 
Ivnrrachec. It was so during the Sikh rule. This large dirty city is situated 
a hill to the north of the fort. When the filthy state «f the town is taken in: ■> 
account, it would be considered tolortilily healthy, were it but kept in a 'clean 
■viate. 1’hc fort and the mud wall tandahs are the residences of Europeans; flie 
latter kind of uncomfortable erections are also dwellings of the natives. The 
Rydrabad district includes all the country between the left bank of the Indus 
and tli|> desert, and northward as far as tbe territories ceded to Ali Morad. 

SiiiKAttPOBE is not situated on a navigable river. Tliis district extends 
iiorthwarda to the boundaries of the independent states on the right and left 
shores of tbe Indus. 

Hoif of the Seindian Provinces .—Near the banks of the river the soil is iu many places 
nl a loose sandy description ; but where this does not form the principal characteristic, it 
consists of a fine loamy rich day, exceedingly fertile ;*darge tracts of Wnd are impreg- 
“aieU with nitre,* and of course valueless for agricultural purposes. Tbe hills are 
coiiiposed of sandstone, and therefore barren ; still in the distance they form, a pleasing 
ack-ground to the view and a relief td the eye. .Some of limestone occasionally met 
''''th are of a variegated nature; red and green hues. Numerous fossil sea shells have been 
' 'xrovered in (hese hills, full 20() miles from the sea. 

VOL. IV. 6 F 
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lyrigation. —“ Tliis is principally effected by river and canal waler; wells are very 
skldoir resorted to. Duiing the height of the flow of water, which lasts about tw^ 
months, little or no exertion is necessary for leading them to an approximate land. At 
other times the Persian wheels are used ; these are of a most deplorably clumsy con¬ 
struction, geneinlly worked by a caire l, whose tail ungainly gait looks most miserable, 
and even ludicrous, when harnessed to the apparatus blindfolded, and stalking round 
and round all day; the tiough that receives the water from the pots on the wheel is so 
badly constructed, that full u moiety returns from whei.ce it came, tir.is causing double 
labour. When the rivers get very low, and the waters,ha\e to be raised fifty or one 
hundred feet, it is usual to have a reservoir midway ; and mi that case two wheels and a 
double set of camels, or cattle, are required to bring the water to iho desired level.' 
Canals are constructed in every possible direction, but though neci ss.iry, they are the 
cause of constant expense and vexation. The canal clearing season is the annual harvest- 
home to numerous people, who receive large advances for clearing them of tlie sand, &c., 
which settle in the beds during the past inundation. It is usual with tlie parties thus 
engaged to put off all debts and ditficultics till this period, when tliey arc liquidated in- 
stanter from the advances received ftoin guvernmeni. It appears a ncctssary evil, but 
no doubt, when time will admit, the sirkai will get ten times tlie labour, and cunse(|ucntly 
good, done for one-half tlje present outlay. Watercourses are constriieted of a consicierf 
able length from the ilifi'eij'iit canals ; these intersect llie coiiiitiy in every direction, and 
greatlv impede tiavelliiig. As rain eaiinot be depeiidvid on, these artilieial eonliivances are 
actually necessary. When, hiiwe\f r, hy good cliance any heavy rain falls about the end 
of June, it pioves a perfect godsend, as it cimhles tlie seed to he sown before tlie rise of 
the lixers. Siieli seasons piove plentiful, hut they are rare indeed. 

CnldfatioTi. — “ As the natives of Soinde have not yet learnt the value of an export 
tiade, the cnliivatlon of tlie country is conlined to siieli produce as they rei|uire for 
home consumptioi;. Indigo, cotton, tobacco, Ac., could he grown to any extent, and prove 
as productive as in any part of India—hut at prt*serit tliese staple arlicijs of trade are neg¬ 
lected, except to tle extent (h local coiisumplioii, and will he so till European capital 
and skill are b'Oiight into play. In Lower Scinde the staple growth consists of Joar 
{IIolcus Sorgum) and llajree {TI. npicatHx) and Dhan. This harvest, wdiich is gathered 
in Deceniber and January, is tliut whieli is principally depended upon. Dhan proves 
highly productive on ucll-flnoded lands, when the river has risen to its full height ; hut 
in some seasons this croji fails, and cannot be depeiidcd on, as well as the first-men- * 
tinned grains, wlucli are produced by artificial iriigalion. The sugar-cane thrives well 
in many paits cd’ Lower Sciiulc, is ca(iahle of vast improvement, and mieht he greatly 
extended. Indian corn, sweet potato (Co/zro/ft/fM*' batatas) and various other nutiilious 
prodqctions thrive well, but the cultivation is very limited indeed, scarcely enough for 
local consumption. In Upper Scinde, wheal, bailey, and gram are staple graiu»under 
cultivation, apd any excess of produce finds its way hy easy transit to Lower Scinde, 
where it is retailed to great advantage, and at a liigli price. 

Jageer and Waste Lands. —“The Jageer lands are far more extensive in Lower 
than Upper Scinde. They comprise more than a fourth of the territories attached to 
the British rule. It vv^s a wise policy, and certainly a just one, of Sir Charles, to re¬ 
store to the Jageerdars their rent-free lands ; and his orders, from ail I can heltb, have 
been judiciously canied out. When lapses by death take place in any of the Jageerdars ^ 
who have been confirmed in their Jageers by the English government, a fourth of the 
value or produce of the said rent-free lands, viz., the Jageerdar's share, is to revert to 
government. This is a fair provision, as it does not affect the incumbents, and may be 
looked upon in the light of tribute. These parties have undisputed and quiet posses¬ 
sion of'tneir lajnds, and where they derive water for irrigation from canals formed at the 
expense of g'overnment, there they arc called upon to pay* a certain sum as their share 
for the benents derived. , , ' .. 

“ The waste lands are very extensive, principally situated in unfavourable localities 
for irrigation. Such ^tracts &s are impregnated wiirr’carbonate of soda, nitre, and muriate 
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of loda, are of course utterly unproductive, and the extent of such tracts is very ip'eat; 
^le waste lands first mentioned arc not however completelv useless, as the shrubjl and 
jungle found on them serve to feed large herds of eaniels and cattle. 

Population .—“The Mussulman sect predominate over the Hindoo, it is said, by three 
to two. A year or two ago an attempt was made to ascertain the extent of the popula¬ 
tion, both as to number and classes, but the people appeared averse to giving the neces¬ 
sary information, and the governor has a too noble and English spirit to ascertain tl e 
fact by force; all attempts were therefore withdrawn, and it must be left to some future 
period to ascertain the fact, (t is next to impossible to form a tolerably correct guess 
—of the large cities atid tqwus a pntly near estimate could be made, but that is of 
•little use. Th<‘ ferritory is said to be thinly peopled, and perhaps ooriectly so, owing 
to agricultural pursuits being cf/hfined to the localities which have the means of irriga¬ 
tion by rivers and canals. If wells were resorted to more genera ly, as is the case iit 
Upper India, there is no doubt that numbers would be attrac ted to the province, as the 
land is very productive when properly attended to. The Scindians ve, srencraliy speak¬ 
ing, strong and hardy, many of them tail, with dark complexions. Those who arc in 
comfortable ciicumstances, aticl not exposed, are however very fair. This is particulaily 
the case with the women, who are soelnded, and may correctly be termed of the fail 
ejste. Very few Rajjioots, Brahmins, or ladies to h.? seen. Meat and wine do not 
come amiss to them. They are a very iiufustrious set, and thj most wealthy as the na¬ 
tural consecjucncc. All are addiciec! to smoking to an alarming extent: a hookah 
peculiar to this part of India, is in use; the hookah bottom is of earthenware—very 
large, to which a nearly horizontal snake is attached, so adjusted as to enable the 
smoker to sit ai his ease on the Hoor, and continue his woik, smoking at the same time : 
the snakes are of:eii four or tive feet in length. They smoke tobacco, as also ganjah 
{Cannabis Indka), to a great extent, supplied from Candahar, Cabul, und the coun¬ 
tries between the Indus and Herat. They use ai,d smoke it the same way as the Egyp¬ 
tians. The dress of the [loople is unlike any other part of India. Their caps are ex- 
ticmely fanciful and pretty, but give no shade to the face: they are made of cpiilted 
cloth, and of all the colours of the rainbow ; some arc worked Tn with gold and silver 
lliread. The turbans worn by the Hindoos are of an immense magnitude, and it puz¬ 
zles tl.e beholder to know how they can he constructed ; these turbans are the reposi- 
t'rivs of any valuable documents they may have, as well as jewels, or other light pro¬ 
perty. Nearly all, whether Mussulmans or Hindoos, wear beards, which they often dye 
nf a red colour. The women are also fond of dyeing the hair. The better class of 
biiiidians wear a lung shirt, of line or coarse cloth, agiceably *0 the circumstances oj 
die wearer, which reaches nearly to the ancles, and is uncoiifiicd by any waistband— 
also loose drawers underneath. All the poor and woiking classes ha-e an enormous 
euantitjr of superfluous clothes on, generally dyed blue, and they wear them ruiinS the 
WmIsI. Indeed, so enveloped are they, that had they been iiiliabitaiits of a cold reguffi, 
they could not liave required more clothing than is now resorted to. The better class 
t*f females follow the practice of the Egyptian women, and when walking abroad are 
covered with an immense piece of cloth in flie shape of an extinguisher, which is ga¬ 
thered together on the crown of the head, reaching to the soles of the feet, having 
*inall eyelet-holes perforated in front, before the eyes, to enable them to see their way j 
'these envelopes are of white cloth, and the .wearers look like so many walking ghosts, 
file population suffers greatly occasionally from epidemic disorders, ns is the case in all 
parts of India, and therefore must be calculated upon accordingly. 

Revenue Collections .—"The sviHein in vogue during the native administration is still 
carried on, with very trifling modifications, which, under European management, is con- 
•idered objectionable- The land revenue, 1 have been informed is, with some verystrifling 
exceptions, taken in grain, anfl the average share apffropriated to goveAiment varies a 
third and a fourth? The other two portions are immediately and widely s^ead Ijy the 
cultivators, to satisfy the present wants of themselves and the surrounding population ; 
"'bile the government share must be stored until the niarket^get exhausted, or else dis- 
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posed of at a \ety low rale. It also places it in the power of the governinciil to create 
a nio4opoly, if such should be wished, and which ought not to exist. From casual ii^ 
quiries I have made, I am led to believe a cash revenue settlement could not be intro¬ 
duced without much trouble, and then at a very low dgiire, as a preliminary measure. 
It would also require the aid of well experienced settlement oilicers to carry out such a 
plan successfully. The system of taking revenue in kind was not so objectionable 
during the time the Ameers had the rule, as they paid their troops, public and domes¬ 
tic servants, &c., in grain—thereby finding a Wnt for the produce^ which under the 
European system of management, cannot be resorted to., Tlie farming practice prevails 
for minor revenue collections in Upper and Lower Scindy, as'in llie tjme of the native 
reigns. Indeed it will be out of tlie (piestion altering the old system without the aid ofc 
experienced revenue officers, and even to them if will bl a difficult task to persuade the 
rural population to swerve from old and established customs, A vciy experienced and 
well-informed Scindiau whom 1 met at Jussnimerc, gave me the ininiiiim of the former 
and present management of revenue ni,alters ; but with actual e.\perience, it would not 
be correct to give publicity to what he said. The measures and weights by which the 
reyeniie is collected have exclusive application to Scindc. ' 

Climate ,—“ 8o much piejudice cxi.'ts in disfavour of the climate of Scindc, that any 
individual attempting to speak in its favour has a fair chance of not being ciediteJ. 
In my progress through ijie country, 1 have 'seen as many sturdy, old gray-headed men 
ill the villages, as are to oc met with in any poitio».of the Company’s dominions. The 
great loss of European life amongst the military, must be attribuied, in mo.-t cases, to pro¬ 
visions, or existing exposure in a newly ceded province. When the. troops can command 
as many comfi rtsand conveniences in Scinde as arc to be found in (langvtic India, little 
doubt can exist that it is equally fiec from disease. I hear that veiy few casualties luivi 
occurred among the European officcis, civil and military, the last year or two, and such will 
generally be the case among those who are comfoitahly sheltered, arc temperate, and 
devote tliemseives to mental and bodily cxeicise in moderation. Some of the stalf and 
others, have resided in the province from three to seven ytais, and enjoy as good 
health as they could have done had they been in any favoiiied station attached to the 
Bombay Presidency. In a good house, well secured by glazed doors and windows, and 
with a single tattee, the temperature duiing May and .lune will not exceed Sd dtg., ami 
without the latter, 86 ilcg, or 88 deg. Good houses are however rare. A few are to 
he found at Kurrachee, one at Hydrabad, and one or two at Snkkur. When commodi-* 
ons and well-constructed man.sions arc as numerous iu Scindc as they are in the 
other nrovinccs of India, we shall hear no more of the hue and cry that it has been 
the fashion t > make, vviihojit reference to the causes, since the province became a comiio- 
iient part of the East India Company’s Possessions. During all the hot season, that is 
from the Idth of April to the end of November, sneh an occuirence as a hotjiinht is 
seldom kuown ; on the contrary, the nights are cold, and 1 have heard of officers, living 
in well-situated localities, finding it necessary to use more covering at night than they would 
think it expedient u-ing in England during the summer months. Fiom October to the 
middle of April the weather is charmiiuly pleasant, and from the middle of November 
to the same period in February, the cold is intense morning and evening for India. The 
extreme heal complained of at Sukkur, can be accounted for by the position of the can¬ 
tonments. All the banacks and officers’ houses aie situated on barren calcaicons forma¬ 
tions—they can hardly be tfesignated hills ; these rocks become so hot at mid-day that 
none can walk on them barefooted with impunity. The heat is retained, more or less, the 
whole night, and the place never becomes cool, excepa for the few months of cold weather. 

It is not just to judge of the old province from a residence at this awful station. A ef 
more pleasant and agreeable locality could have been selected for a military * 

few miles lower down the streanf, where the banks of tUc river arc very high and nrin, 
and the seSnery romantically pretty, with the advantage of being 10 deg. or lo 
cooler, Th^ dii't that picvails in Scinde'm, jicrhaps, more distressing than any 
of heat, Bui, by aiiificialoeonlrivanccs., and soine expense, the European resident is u' 
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^ iiieoDvetiieticed. Dust oqiially prevails in many of tlic military statipns in llic North¬ 
-Western Provinces, particularly those on the banks of the Sutledge; but bouses with 
every convenience and comfort have been constructed, at any expense, at those stations, 
to insure comfort from the external enemies, heat and dust. When such is the case in 
the Scindiaii province, 1 doubt not wc shall hear nothing more of the evils now com- 
pluiiicd of. 

liivers .—“ The Indus is the only nj.vigabie river all the year round; from its left 
hank many small\tlreams, called river, branch off. These are only of use for irrigation. 
The Indus, after the junclioii.of the Sutledgc, or lather the Gharra River, with it, has 
no tributaiicB ir its whole cosirsc to the sea. This is one reason why it is so far inferior 
to its sister sti- am, the Ganges. Though these two grand rivers take opposite course 
to the sea from their source—Inc Ganges running from west to east, and the Indus from 
north to .south (leaving out tlie varying point.s of the compass), still the prSvailiug winds 
during tlie inundalioii of both rivers are adapted for each, for the navigation against the 
stream ; the prevailing wind in Seinde during that jicriod being Stuith and south-west, 
and, on tlie Gauges, east an^ soutli-east; and we may be led truly to exclaim with the 
imiiioital poef, ‘These aie thy wondrous works, Parent of Good.’ ■ r 

Scrurr;/. —“ The traveller who only penetrates a few miles on either side of the 
Jidus, would pronounce .Seinde a sleiilc ^ountry, and devoidyaf all picturesque beauties. 
Such, however, is not the case, and though not very rich iij forest scenery, still, very 
handsome groves of trees are to Ut met with. .Some of the views on the banks of the 
'■mall winding tributary rivers—more particularly at tlie season of tlie inundation—are 
charming to the eye; the foliage of the trees along the banks being rich in the extreme. 

In tlie iicigliliourhoud of Ilydrabad, for many miles along the winding Fullailec, this is 
the case. The liver view of Sukkur, Bukkur, and llorce, with the Rocky Island, is 
also exceedingly imposing as you approach from the south. It would form a rich paint¬ 
ing, if transferred to eanvass at the time of the lise of the river. At Khyrpore, tlie 
lesideneu of Mecr-Ali .Moorud, aie iiiimcroiis beautiful gardens, which would be an 
onianienl in any part of the coiitiiient. Tlie b.ibool tree {Mimom Arnhica, rt Far- 
iimiana) atlaiiis gieat perfection in Sciiulo, such as is not to be met vuiili in any other 
p.tM of India. Oecasioiially tiie banian tree [Firm Indira) is lobe met with, but by 
no mc.nis eonuiion. Some iiifeiior specimens of the peepnl [Ficus religiosn) are to be 
met «itli, and aic valued aecouling totlu ir scaiceucss by the Hindoos. The elegant 
ii.'Piii tree [Mrlia Azudirarhta) makes uj), however, by its richness, for the poverty of 
iliose just eniiineraled, and \ies with tlie habool in giving effect to the sylvan views. 
Many other shrubs, too nnmeruiis to enumerate, are scattei. d about; and, in orchards, 
the mango-tree llirives reinuikahly well, and the fruit is well flavoured as any to be 

found in thiscountiy. Tlic view of the fort and citadel of Hydiabad is also vpry im¬ 
posing from a distance—being well elevated on a limestone lock. ^ 

licurral Observations .—“Numerous aiticles of export, suelt as indigo, saltpetre, 
bufl'aloes' hides, and liorn.«, gout-skin, &e., are procor.dile in large quantities and remu¬ 
nerative prices, between Ilydrabad and .Mopltan, principally neai the lalltr place, it is to 
he owned ; but then at such prices and at such an advantageous weight, that the expense 
of river carriage will f.dl vciy light. The indigo is very fine aesi the saltpetre very pure. 
Ihe bufialoes’ hides are also large, and of the best description. An agency from any in¬ 
fluential house m Bombay would find a bininch agency in Seinde highly advantageous. I 
'•nil not well acquainted with the customs’ duties iMiable on expoit transit goods of this 
description, but I feel sure the governor would aS'oid every facility in encouraging trade 
tn the jirovinee. Funds to a considerable amount, would be available monthly, for good 
hills on Bombay, at a slight prcmitiin. 

With the exception of,!he direct road from thejpity of Ilydrabad |o Rorel, there is 
"otliing worthy of the name in Seinde. Wheeled carriage is unknown; i^eed, the face 
"f the country Is so cutup by canals and .water-courses, that no wheeled conveyances 
could he used. Camels, bullocks, asjes, Ac,, are the only means in use as land carriage.* 
f he former are |joor weak creature^ compared to those in hse in the Punjaiil) and pro- 
'oiccs. Mules, of an excoliciit breed, are readily to be had, but at rather high prices. 

O' hazais -if ilip piincipal towns are geiieially well sleeked, but the price.-of all jtiliclcs^ 
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exorbitantly dear; and as nericks are not countenanced, a few wealthy men create mono 
polies^and keep up prices of every description of goods. At Knrrachee, Hydrabad, 
Sukkur, and Shikarpore, are welUsupplied Parsee shops, where almost all descriptions o 
European goods are to be had; and it is a wonder these traders do not look to the advan¬ 
tages they could derive by exporting inland produce to Bombay, instead of making re¬ 
mittances. The only reason that can be assigned is, that it is not their profession. At 
the principal station of Kurrachee it was highly pleasing to hear the euloginms passed by 
the native population on the excellent Sis Charles, who, it appears, ijy their account, 
lends an attentive ear to every complaint, and permits tint poorest persons to approach 
his residence with any petitions they may have, aud that at any Hour. . 

“In the waypf natural curiosities, the botanist^could readily fill an herbal with choice 
and nondescript specimens, and the mineralogist and gcoltigist 1^ equally successful. For 
four months hi the year these researches could be followed. Fossil specimens are abun¬ 
dant, of a description to enchant a Cuvier. 

“ I have almost emitted to say that salt is an untaxed article in Scinde, and to be 
purchased for eight or ten annas per maund. This is a great Jblessing to the poor.’’—Abtev 
ojf a Traveller who has sojoitnied in the country. 

The above extracts, dated Mofussil, appear to be the best sketch which wc 
have yet read of this coujitry. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ASSAM—A ItACAN—AN U TKNASSKKIM. 

Assam. —'I'his inland and well-watered territory i.s, as j’et, little known. 
Even its boundaries seem to us to be but iinperl’ectly determined. It was divided 
into Upper, Central, nnd Lower Assam, inclosing an estimated area of from 
18,000 to 20,0()0 square miles, and a population of from 500,000 to 600,000. 

It is well known that the country, generally low, is very fertile, with districts 
of undulating hills. It is watered by the Bahrampootra and numerous streams, 
which, during the flood season, inundates all the low grounds. Assam owes its 
celebrity, likely, to the establishment of the Assam Tea Company, who have suc¬ 
ceeded in cultivating sevefal tea plantations, w'liether jirofitably or otherwise we 
have no means of knowing. The following extracts are from a sketch of the 
country recently written by an officer, who was sent to the district by the Indian 
government. 

He describes the jangle fever as fearful to Europeans, and the ascent in the 
river craft, he says, is'cxtremely tedious. He was two months ascending in a 
budgerow, which he exchanged for a canqc forty-eight feet long, being a hollowed 
single tree. Of the latter part of the voyage he says,— 

“ The solitarinees of my position, only enlivened by the song of eighteen merry 
paddlers, pulling from morning to night, at the rate of for^ or fifty miles a day, against 
a rapid stream, was perhajis the worst part of the story. The scenery, if not positively 
devoid of pictiireSque beauty, wearfed me from '0 monotonaus character. Sand-banks, 
woods, and hHls, unvaried by the residence of man or the slightest token of civilisation, 

. constituted its’leadiog features. Occasionally a boat might be encountered, but except¬ 
ing from the rude salutation pf the wild crew, the siveaming of wild fowl, and the loud 
crash of falling banks, prostrating lofty trees Into'the bosom of the river, not a sound 
was'heard to relieve the pervading solitude.’’ 
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He reached Bafpetah, his sfli’tion for eight months; he says— 

“ The populaliou of Burpetah is estimated at about three thousand ^ouls ; their huts 
3Tc built without any regularity on high arlilieial mounds of earth, in the centre of 
gardens of betel nut and plantain trees, clumps of bamboos, cane, and grass jungle, 
mango, and other large trees, under the shade of which, impervious to the suii, roads or 
channels intersect the town in every direction. In the rainy sea«on these channels, 
owing to the inundation of the counti y, ere filled with water many feet in depth. Every 
house, consequently, is jirovided with c.fc or tporc canoes, in which the inhabitants visit 
each other's isolated positions; and the cattle are brought upon the little eminences at 
night, and housed ofien'.hiie-i under the, same roof with the family, if not in the same room. 
•Daily may the catllo be seen swimming across these street-streams in search of a dry spot 
of land on which to graze. In (this nftinner for four months of each yd&r—June, July, 
August, and September—arc the people surrounded by floods; but, as ifiiiidowed with 
ampliihioiis nature:, they seem equally happy in or out of the water, and pass their time 
on board their boats in tnding with other villages throughout Assatj).” 

Burpetah is subject to ffthcr visitations besides water:— 

“In J.innary, Fehruary, March, and April the whole country adjoining Burpetah 
presents a specticic seldom seen elsewhere; the natives set fire to the jungle to clear 
rtiC land fur cultivation, and to open the tiM>roiighfare.-.betwecis the different villages, and 
the awful roar undrnpidity with whjj’h the flames spread camAtbe conceived. A space 
of many miles of grass jungle, twenty feet hiah, is cleared in a few hours; and the black 
ashes scalteied over the I'aec of the earth after such recent veiduie, form one of the most 
gloomy and 'igsolate. landscapes that can well be imagined. But so rajiid is vegetation 
in Assam, th.at n few days sufliee to alter the scone ; the jungle speedily shoots up with 
greater strength than ever, ami at the ajiproach of the heavy lains in June it again attains 
a height of many feet. On more occasions than one, though mounted on aii elephant, I 
have had the greaiesl difHoiilty to oiit-fl.ink a (lerce roaring fire, rapidly moving with the 
wind, in a long line over the ciiiintry. The elephant, of all animals, is the most feaiful 
of fire ; and on hearing the upproacii of the element he instantly«takes to flight; but the 
rapidity with which the flames spread renders escape most hazardous, especially if the 
wind is high and r'ujht aft. The best plan to adopt if a fire breaks out to windward, is 
to circle loiind the nearest flank with all e.xpedition, gaining the space burnt by the ad- 
. vancing flames. On foot, escape would be almost impogsil le ; the jungle being impe¬ 
netrable except by a nairow footpath, and this being frequently overgrown with grass, if 
no open spot be near at hand, inevitable destruction must be the fate of any unfortunate 
liaveller to leeward of the fire." 

Hunting buffaloes and elcpliants, decr-shooting afid hog-shooting are the 
principal sports. For the short period of six months, twenty cases of t^n 
killed by wild elephants and buffaloes arc recorded. Great improvement might 
he expected from the extension of tea-pljintations ; but this is resisted by several 
of the tribes. This appears to have caused the insurreedbn of the Singphoos, 
mi843:—■ 

' “ The real origin of the insurrection wa* the occupation of the Koojoo tea garden 

and other tea tracts. The constant deseriion of the Dooanoah slaves and dependents, 
nfho are the people chiefly employed in cultivation under the Singphoos, besides the 
advance of civilisation consequent'on the establishment of a considerable village at Jey- 
pnre with European residents, was the source of much heart-burning. The occupation 
of Miittiick, formerly under ^ative management, musj also have proved distastiful to a 
savige people possessing a wild country and delighting in extensive hHntin||-grounds. 

“ The tea plhnt is indigenous in Muttupk, and the Assam Tea Compsmy have cul- 
‘'■ated many gardens, greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam; and if the company 
ateadily prosecute the speculation, fhvusaiids of labourer8*will, in the course of time, 
^osort thither for employment, and become permanent settlers. Tea, it is believed, may 
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be grown in sufficient quantity to supply the English market, and affiord a handsome 
remuneration to' the speculators. An inconsiderate expenditure of capital placed the 
Assam Tea Company in great jeopardy, and at one time it was feared the scheme woula 
be abandoned. The number of managers and assistants appointed by the Assam Company 
to carry on their affairs, and superintend their tea gardens on large salaries, was quite 
unnecessary: one or two experienced European superintendents to direct the native 
establishment would have answered every purpose. A vast number of Coolies (or 
labourers) were induced to proceed to Tapper ‘Assam, on high wagee, to cultivate the 
gardens; but bad arrangements having been made to aqpply them with proper whole¬ 
some food, many were seized with sickness. On their arrival at the teti-plantations, in 
the midst of high and dense tea jungle, numbers absconded, and others inet an untimely* 
end. The rice served out to the Coolies from the Assam Tea Company’s store rooms 
was so bad a' not to be fit to be given to elephants, much less to human beings. The 
loss of these labourers, who had been r;onveyed to Upper Assam at a great expense, 
deprived the company of the means of cultivating so great an extent of country as 
would otherwise have been ensured; for the scanty population of Upper Assam offered 
no means of replacing the deficiency of hands. Another i'mporlation of labourers seems 
desirable, to facilitate and accomplish an undertaking formed under most auspicious 
circumstances. Nor was the improvidence of the company in respect to labourers/b^- 
only instance of their mis|inanagement. Although the company must have known that 
they had no real use or necessity for a steamer, a»hiige vessel was nevertheless pur¬ 
chased, and frequently sent up and down the Balirainpoolra river fiom Calcutta ; 
carrying little else than a few thousand rupees for the payment of their establishment in 
Upper Assam, which might have been transmitted tbrougli native banlrcis, and have 
saved the company a most lavish and unprofitable expenditure of capital.” 

Gold-washing has become so unprofitable in Assam, that it has been almost wholly 
abandoned ; there are, however, products which a people less indolent and less addicted 
to smoking than the Assamese might turn to profitable account:— . 

“Ill many parts of the province, coal of a good quality is found ; and indeed tlic 
soil of Assam generally* may be considered extremely rich: it abounds in valuable pro 
ducts, such as lice, sugar-cane, moongah silk, pepper, muslaid-sccd, and cotton. But 
the bounty of nature is marred by the indolence and apathy of man: the cultivator 
seldom looks beyond his immediate wants, and makes no attempt to improve his condi¬ 
tion. In fact, in agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry, this country " 
may be considered at least a century beliiiid Bengal ; and there seems little pros[)ect of 
improvement, excepting by the introduction of a more active and industrious people, 
who might stimulate the natives to increased exertions.” 

The marriage customs oV the Assamese have many points of similarity to those of the 
patriarchs of Israel;— • 

' “Jacob served Laban as a servant or bondsman many years fo obtain in marriage 
Leah and Rachel, who were sisters; and he was not allowed to marry the younger before 
the elder. So in Assam a man may marry two sisters, but he must not marry the elder 
before the younger. lists not uncommon, when a man is poverty-stricken, to engage to 
live and work for several years for the father of the girl he wishes to marry. He is then 
called a Cbapunea, a kind of bondsman, and is entitled to receive bliat kupper, foc^> 
and clothing, but no wages; and at the expiration of the period of servitude, if the girl ■ 
does not dislike him, the marriage takes place. The man is looked on in the family as a 
khanu damad (or son-in-law), and is treated kindly. If the girl’s father be very wealthy, 
and he has no sobs, he will sometimes select, from vome equally respectable family> a 
husband for his daughter, and bring him up in his own bouse. The youth so selected 
is likewise called a Chapunea, and inherits the whole of his father-in-law’s property. 

If a woman’s biSsband dies, though she may be only eighteen or twenty years of age^she 
can never mRrry again.” ' • 

Thia officer says, of the country of the Gimtows, 

“ An immense quantity of cotton is grot#n off their hills. This, until 1843, was sub- 
jest to a tax paid by the purchaser to government, at the market where the Oarrows bring 
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down their cotton for sale; but, owing to the mal-practices of the native collectors ap- 
4>ointed to receive the customs, little profit accrued to government afler the exposes of 
the establishment had been paid. For the encouragement of trade and a freer intercourse 
with our people, the customs have lately been entirely abolished; but it is supposed that 
a plan for the assessment of the whole of the Garrow cultivation will, if possible, shortly 
be adopted. Tlie climate of the Garrow hills, however, offers a serious obstacle to this 
measure; for, according to our present information, no European constitution could en¬ 
dure a lengthened residence amongst ihem; and without the constant presence of a Bri¬ 
tish officer, armed with authosity to arrange their affairs, neither the advancement of civi¬ 
lisation, nor lh‘’ realisation oi' a revenue sufficient to defray the expense of retaining and 
* settling the C(. jntry, could be accomoiished.” 

The Garrows are a wild uncivilised race. Disciplined troops would be necessary 
to protect the cultivators of cotton or other crops from their swords, spears, and 
poisoned arrows; their neighbours, the Cosseahs, are an athletic race—^who, if 
disciplined, ^ould be more than a match for the Sepoys. Assam, if properly 
opened, and if steam-navigation were put into regular operation, and if'the 
people of the country were thoroughly subjected to ort^r, would become a most 
productive and commercial region. ' 


ARACAN. 

This fertile but unhealthy district is included within the presidency, 
and extends along the east side of the Bay of Bengal, from Cape N^rais 

deg. 53 min. to 21 deg. 30 min., and was wrested from the Burmese 
in 1824, and forms a narrow district, with many good harbours and several small 
inlets. Its length is about 500 miles, its breadth from forty to ei§rhty-five miles. 
The iKipulation rvas formerly estimated at more than 2,500,000 of inhabitants ; 
at present at not probably 250,000. It is generally an undulated region, but 
with unhealthy marshes along many parts of the inlets and shores. The rivers 
are numerous, and mostly navigable for small craft ; vessels of about 250 tons 
enter the Aracan There arc several islands and rocks olf the coast. Extensive 
forests cover a great part of the country. This terri&ry is capable of yieldiug 
every*tropical product, but on coming into British possession, it was in the T^ost 
savage state, and the people, under the King of Burmah, in the most degraded 
condition. Under the Indian governm^it, much in the way of improvement has 
been effected ; but the country, generally, is susceptible of infinitely greater culti¬ 
vation, and of profitable exploration. Salt is prepared along the salt creeks. Teak 
and other valuable timber trees are abundant; and, where cultivated, rice, and 
every other tropical product grow in profusion. Many fruits, as the orange, 
mango, plantain, and other kinds, grow in natural luxuriance. Elephants abound, 
battle also thrive, and the fowls of the mrand the fishes of the sea |ire said 
^ be plentiful. Rice, paddy, salt, timber, bufihlo horns and hfdes, elephants' 
teeth, oils, and*some sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, wax, &c., appear among the 
^’iports, which latter are includedin the tabular accounts of the experts from 
®®ngal. Akjmb is the chief port, and Aracan, the capital, is the next in impoit- 

VOl,. IV. Go 
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ance for trade. , This country will no doubt become a valuable productive, and 
consequently commercial district. In fact, the whole of the regions, extending 
from Chittagong to the extremity of Malabar are, with even greater natural 
resources and products, in comparison to Asia, what all Italy may be considered 
with respect to Europe—the Asiatic regions having the superiority of great 
rivers and numerous safe and capacious harbours. 

THE PROVINCES OF TENASSEWM. 

The province, or provinces, of Tenasserinf were bcquired by conquest from the 
Burmese in*'1825-6. Tenasserim is divided from Siam by a high mountain range, 
and extends west of those mountains along the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from between 11 deg. and 19 deg. north lat. The savage regions and people of 
Burmah separate Tenasserim from the British territory of Aracan, and Lower 
Siam, which, stretches south to the Malay peninsula. Tenasserim is far mprp 
healthy than Aracau. jl'he rainy and dry seasons nearly divide the year into 
equal parts. The dry has its cold and hot perio*&s. Various crops arc cultivated, 
among others, tobacco very generally, sugar canes, cotton, hemp, indigo, various 
vegetables, long pepper, cardamons, catechu, and various fruits, nuts, &c., grow 
wild ; valuable teak and other useful timber abound in the forests; salt is made 
along the coasts; minerals are also said to be plentiful, coal and iron have been 
discovered. 

The progressive cfevelopment of the natural resources of Tenasserim has been 
of great commercial value since the occupation of the country by Britisli 
authority. The teak timber trade, and ship-building, have been the prominent 
occupations. 

Movlmein, the capital, has thriven since its foundation in 1825, by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, more rapidly than any other European settlement in the 
East, unless Singapore lie excepted. The governor resides at Moulmein, and 
subordinate authorities are established at Tavoy, Mergui, &c. Moulmein is in 
the northern division of Tenasserim, called Martaban, and situated on the river 
Khan-Luen. The island of Balu forms, a natural breakwater, which completely 
shelters the harbour. The internal river navigation, and its port, with the rich 
internal country, renders Moulmein one of the best seats for a commercial 
emporium in the East. These advantslges account for its flourishing trade and 
for its prosperity. Its direct trade with London commenced in 1837- 

STANDARD OF COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, FOR BRITISH 

INDIA. 

A considei^ble amount of business is transasted according to measures and weights recogni'.^ 
by local usage, which are noticed elsewhere, acrording,I6 tlie Presidencies in which they pr®''*'* 
but the following, having beei# declared standard thrpi%hout the British territories in India, a 
here iimrted.—&c also Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. . 

• Coinage .—The standard coin of British India is the Company’s rupee, wei|^ing lHugr*‘ 
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troy, or one tola, and containing eleven* twelfths silver and one-twelftb alloy, to which the other 
silver coins, viz., double, half, and quarter rupees, and two anna pieces, blar in all respect a 
one proportion. The value of the Company's rupee is nearly the same as that of the jdadras, 
Bombay, Ferrukabad, and Sonat, and is ^u<u to tifteen-sixteenths of the late sicca rupee. 


The following are subdivisions of the Company’s rupee:— 

3 pie — 1 pysa | 4 pysa 1 anna. | 10 annas = 1 rupee. 

Wei^hU, —The unit of tlie British Indian ponUerary system is called the tolah. It weighs 
180 grains English troy weight. •From it upwards are derived the heavy weights, viz., cbittak, 
seer, and mun 'or maiind); and by its subdivision the small, or jeweller's weights, called 
’roashas, ruttees. and dhans. 

i * 

4 Dhan = I ruttee = 1'875 gr. troy. I A tollah = 1 cbittak = 1 oz. 17 dwt. lSgr.tr. 

8 ruttees= 1 masha = lA „ [lOchittaks = 1 seer = 2 lbs. 6 oz. troy. 

12 masha == 1 tola =: 7 dwt. 12 gr. | A seer zr 1 pusseree. 

8 pusseree = 1 mun — 100 lb. troy, or 82 2-lb. avoirdupbts. 

The mun i^sometimes called the British India, sometimes the new bazar mun, or maund., 
For the conversion of English troy weights into those of India, the following scale will 
sufee:- 


lb. Troy. 

OuDcse 

Pfimy- 

wtrlght 

Grain. 

Tolas hn^ De* 
citaalf. 

1 

1'/ 

240 

$700 

32*000 


1 

•iO 

IStt 

S-GSGS, &e. 



1 

24 

0-1333, See. 




1 

O-OO.W, See. 


The agreement of the mum weight wifli the 100 lb. troy, affords a ready means of ascertaining 
Its relative value in the standards of other countries employed in weiglfing the precious metals, as 
tables of the latter are generally expressed in weights troy. • 

Troy weight being used only for bullion, some rules are necessary for the conversionof Indian 
into avoirdupois weiglit, the latter being used exclusivelv for commercial transactions. 

As 3A seers Indian weight are equal to 72 lb, avoirdupois, the f illowing scale may be adopted 
for mutual conversion ; viz. to convert Indian into avoirdupois weight, multiply the weight in 
seers by 72, and divide by !)A, and the result will be the weight in lb. avoirdupois. Or, multiply 
the weight in miins by 36, and divide by 49, and the result will be tnc weight in cwt. avoirdupois. 

To convert avoirdupois into Indian weight, multiply the weighti-i lbs. by 3A, and divide by 72, 
and the result will be the weight in scers. Or, multiply the weight in cwt. by 49, and divide b; 
36, and the result will be the weight in miins or maunds. 

To Tacilitate calculations it may further be observed, that 7 muns are equal to A76ibs.: 49 
muns to 36 cwt.; and 254 muns to ISO cwt., or 9 tons ; or one ton avoirdupois is equal to aobiit 
371 muns. 


ruBLic Loatis in india. 

India f/ocA.—Capital 6,000,0001. bearing interest at lOj per cent.,, which rate is to be main¬ 
tained during continuance of the charter. 

India Bonds bearing interest 2| per cent., payable 31st of March, and 80th of September. 

Bew Five per Cent Tranrfer RenuHabk Loan. —This loan bears interest at A per cent, per 
ttnnum, payable half-yearly to residents in India in cash, and in Europe in bills at twelve months’ 
tlate, at the rate of 2r. Id. per sicca rupee. This loan cannot be paid off before the 22nd of April, 
1354, and not till after fifteen months’ previous notice. 1 he princi|)nl receivable at tlie option of the 
liolder, either in cash at the general treasury at Calcutta, or in bills on London at twelve months’ 
date at 2*. Id. per sicca rupee, ijie Court of Directors having the option of po{tponingpayment 
“f the same for one, two, or three years, paying interest at 5 per cent per annum 

Transfers of tlfis loan may be registered at the India House. 

Bntgaf &oA Debts of 3Iif Dec. 1884, lO/A Avg. 1835, and 1.5M Junuary, 1886.—These loans 
'•car interest at 5 per cent, payable lialf-ydarly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CEYLON. 

The island of Ceylon is separated from the Tinnevelly Coast of India by the 
Gulf of Manaar; the gulf is bounded to th« north-east by a narrow ridge of sand 
and rocks, mostly dry: it is called Adam’s Bridge, and it extends nearly east and 
west nine or ten leagues ; the east end joining to the Island Mdnaar, which is. 
close to Ceylon, in about latitude 9 deg. nortfi, andkhe west end to the Island of 
Ramisseranf, situated close to the continent. There is a narrow passage for 
small country tradjng boats, drawing about three feet water, between the island 
aud the main, but this bar or reef excludes all other navigation. 

. • Ceylon extends from north to south between 5 deg. 5G min. north, to 9 deg. 
50 min. nortl) latitude. From Dondra Head to ^oint Pedro, its length is alx uj. 
270 miles, and in its greatest breadth about 145. 

The Portuguese landed here in 1505 ; twelve years after which they began 
to settle factories. They were previously opposed by the Arabs, who appre¬ 
hended the loss of the trade in cinnamon ; with which the latter had until then 
supplied all Europe. The Portuguese were kindly received, and formed a treaty 
with the King of Candy, who‘agreed to pay annually 250,000 lbs. of cinnamon, 
on condition that the fleets of Portugal shodld defend his coasts from invasion. 
The Portuguese then''obtained permission to build a fort at Colombo. In 1623 
the King of Candy made war against them; but being defeated, he was obliged 
to accept of a peace, on condition of paying the Portuguese a tribute of two 

« 

elephants annually. 

The Dutch landed in Ceylon in 1602; and in 1638, in consequence of the 
alleged cruelties and insolence of the Portuguese, the King of Candy sent an 
embassy to Batavia, to request the assistance of the Dutch against them ; and 
the Dutch sent an army and fleet for that service ; “ and,” says Milburne, “ by 
open wars and secret contrivances, they in the course of about fifty years expelled 
the Portuguese from the island, of whiclathey retained possession till 1796, when 
the ports belonging to them were taken by the English forces, who continued 
masters of the sea-coasts of the island. It was fully conceded to the British in ^ 
1814—15. Wild animals of all kinds,‘from the elephant downwards, abound.” 

The principal ports and trading places have been Aripo, Cklpenteen, Nc- 
gombo, Colombo, Matura, Point de Oalle, Batticaloe, Trincomalee, and Jaffna- 
patam.. Of these, Colombo, Point de Gallc, and Trincomalee were the only ones 
frequented by large ships. But recent changes have lieen made.^ The following 
sketch of Ceylon, drawn by Mr. Cushing, Arnerican minister to China, appears 
to us the most correct, as it is the most receflb:— 

“ This island, the Taprobane of the Greeks, the Sereudib of the Arabs, the Lanca 
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of the Brahmins of India, the Ceylon of Europeans, has a very good name of its own, 
wit, Singhala. ' 

It is inhabited chiefly by a race of men similar in their physical characteristics to 
the natives of the south of India, but for the most part of-thc Buddhist, and not of the 
Brahniinical species of the general religion of India; and after having been in part 
subdued, and for a time occupied, first by the Portuguese and then by the Dutch, it is 
now wholly conquered and possessed by the British, as a colony in immediate dependence 
on the metropolitaa government. , 

“ Although situated nearer,to the equator than is the Indian peninsula, the meteoro¬ 
logical position of Ceylon is ,a more advantageous one, so that its climate is milder and 
•more equable, its surface is better watered, to which also the nature of its geological 
formation contributes; and in ciinseqiitnce of ait this, and of its peculiar political condi¬ 
tion, it affords a very favourable specimen of the most fertile and productive of the in- 
tertropical regions of Asia. 

“Ceylon is egg-shaped, and its coast is very little broken by inlets or other irregula¬ 
rities of outline. 

“ It presents to the eye the* general aspect of a region of irregularly-disposed mountain 
ranges, several of the peaks being of great height, and the whole surrounded by a wide 
l^k of more champaign country on the sea-coast, intersected bv many rivers of extremely 
circuitous course, and covered with vegeCktion, including a^reat variety of fruit and 
forest trees and shrubs, affording Air its principal agricultural productions the cocoa, 
banana, and areca palms (with arrack, oil, and coir cordage, made from the cocoa-tree), 
cinnamon, colfee, tobacco, sugar, both of the cane and the cocoa-tree, and rice, which 
is the principill food of the inhabitants. 

“ In addition to these agricultural productions, its land or its sea affords to com¬ 
merce several varieties of building, cabinet, and dye woods, buck-horns, gems, chank 
shells and pearls. 

“ It abounds in elcpiiants; but t*\ese are of little use in commerce, as they generally 
afiford no ivory, and have ceased to be much in demand for war and labour, and they arc 
slaughtered in great numbers as wild game and to deliver the culiivators^from the injury 
they do to the crops. There is an English officer now in Ceylon who, it is well known 
there, has killed with his own hand nearly a thousand elephants, simply as objects of 
chase. 

“ Ceylon consists, with reservation of parts of the sea-coast and of some few excep¬ 
tional substances in the interior, wholly of primitive rock, as greenstone, granite, syenite, 
and especially gneiss ; these rocks, in every degree of combii ation, forming the body of 
the island, and the soil consisting of its disintegrated or decomposed ingredients, in 
which felspar and quartz greatly predominate, enriched iti some parts, though veiy 
slightly, by vegetable accretions, and by natural or artificial irrigation. 

“ Among the mineral substances exceptional to the general substance of the intA-ior 
of the island, are nitre caves, plumbago, manganese, and iron ores, and small ledges of 
dolomite. Gold and quicksilver are spoken of by some authors, but Davy and other 
careful inquirers positively aver that no sucti things arc to be found in Ceylon. 

“ The mountains and hills of Ceylon, according to what is usual elsewhere, in 
the case of rocks of the same family, generally have rounded summits and sides, 
but with deep vfllleys and ravines in which, the rivers flow. It is a singularity of their 
structure here, that, with scarcely a marked exception, ail the valleys have outlets, and 
it is very rare to see iVi the interior a lake or a pond. All the valley bottoms and descend- 
ing gorges, as well as the levels, arc planted with rice; the soil, where the nature of the 
ground requires it, being trained into terraces one above the other, fronted with small em- 
hankments, which retain the water, and afford the means of crossina the oserflowed 
I'addy fields. * • 

“In certain'^arts of the island the eaiBi is capable of being cut up into cubical 
himps of a substance called by the natives cabotdt, which is much used in^building walls < 

a substitute for brick. It is a highly felspathic granitetrock, in estate ot imperfect 
flccomposition.* And the great quantity of felspar occurring in paits of the island. 
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gives to the soil those tracts a hardish clayey structure, which is very distioguisbabii- in 
the sfenooth and firm substance of the roadsides in the interior, wherever the dispositiqp 
of the ground has given occasion for deep cuts. 

“Calcareous and sand rocks are found in some tracts of the sea-coast, but they are 
obviously superficial, foreign to the general structure of the island, and formed, accord¬ 
ing to the best opinions on the subject, by maritime causes, altogether confined to the 
relation between the coast and the sea, and local even there. Of this description seems 
to be the reef or isthmus of sand, sand-rock, and coral, which almost unites Ceylon to 
the mainland of India. It is not well settled whether this reef is now in the course of 
growth or decrease, or whether it has alternate periods of both.' Tradition among the 
people of India assumes that in some former condition of this reef, and of the small* 
islands of Manaar and Rameswaram, by means'of it Ceylon once formed part of the 
Indian peninsula, and the relative configuration of the two coasts seems to support this 
tradition. 

“ Such in genera) are the formation and the most important productions of Ceylon. 

“ Simple as the structure of this island is, the gravest errors on this subject appear 
ip jvorks of well-deserved reputation and authority. ' 

“ Hamilton (‘Eastern Gazetteer,’ sub voce) gives a more exact idea of d>e soil of Cey¬ 
lon, describing it as ‘ derived from the decomposition of gneiss, granite, or clay irenr 
stone, the principal ingredient of the three being quartz, in the form of sand or gravel, 
and decomposed felspar in the state of clay, combiA-d in different proportions with the 
Oxide of iron.’ But Hamilton proceeds to say, ‘ It seems extraordinary that, in an island 
the foundations of which are calcareous, there should be so little calcareous matter and 
so large a proportion of silicious matter in the soil.’ When Hamilton saw so plainly 
that the assumed premises led necessarily to a false conclusion, it is very strange that he 
did not reject, or at least question, his premises. The assumption that the foundations 
of the island are calcareous is a gross error, which keeps possession of its place in the 
books, it is inconceivable why, in the face of the most obvious and circumstantial 
facts. , 

“ Leaving these general topics, it may be acceptable to dwell more at length on some 
particular ones which are quite special to Ceylon—namely, the cinnamon culture, the 
cocoa culture, the chank and pearl fishery, the building, cabinet, and dye woods, and 
precious stones. 

“ First, as to cinnamon culture. This production in its perfect state is almost a 
monopoly of the island of Ceylon, and its growth is confined to a very narrow tract of 
land on the south-west side of the island, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Colombo. 
This does not seem to be t{ie result of political arrangement merely, but to arise from 
some inappreciable virtue in the combination of climate, soil, and water, and their relation 
to each other, in this island of Ceylon, and in this part of it. Some of these peouliari- 
ties’it is easy to indicate, without its being so easy to understand why the particular con¬ 
sequence should follow. 

“The tract of country in which alone the pinnamon grows to perfection, is situated on 
the sea-coast, exposed to the air of the ocean. It is in a climate of equable temperature, 
which is at once hot and moist—hot from its tropical position, and moist from the fre¬ 
quency and plentifulness of rains. The general level of the country is low, in the midst 
of fresh-water lakes, divided from the sea by. a narrow riband of land. *And the water in 
the soil of the cinnamon gardens is of extraordinary purity, so as to be for that reason 
much in request in the neighbouring city as a beverage. This exact combination of in¬ 
fluences does not occur any where else in the island, af least not in the same degree. 

“But the crowning fact is the nature of the soil. It is in great part pure quartz sand, 
of a greyish to a,pearly white lustre. A specimen of it being^carefully dried by Dr. Davy, 
was found to consist of 98;5 silicioAs sand, O'.'i vegetable matter, and 1 water. This cir¬ 
cumstance im'presses one very strongly on visiting the cinnamon gatfdfins, it seems w 
’ strange to see a plain of pure quartz sand wbitene^in the sun, and yet covered over with 
a luxuriant growth of trees. • In richer soiU the ayotaa is said not to develop itself in the 
same concentrated form. 
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These plantations may well suggest a doubt as to the truth of the proposition so 
lyiqualifiedly laid down by some authors, that ‘ earth, destitute of 'organic matter, 
cannot sustain vegetation.’ Certainly it is not organic matter which supports the cinna¬ 
mon trees of Colombo. Another case to the same effect is that of Ayun Musa (the 
sources of Moses), in Arabia where 1 saw a spot of the most unmixed and unpromising 
sand converted into a garden simply by diurnal irrigation. 

“Perhaps the name of garden, wliich is commonly applied to the cinnamon planta¬ 
tions may lead to . n erroneous conception of t^eir nature. The cinnamon tree (^Laurus 
dnna>noHum), \n its natural gtate, grows to the height of about twenty feet; but the 
bark, which is t.heonly valuable part, is found to lose much ofitshigidy aromatic quality 
•in the mature nec. Accordingly, the trees are cut young, when the stems are onlv five 
or six feet long, and less than art inch thick at the largest end. The bark is then stripped 
or peeled off in long pieces, like willow bark, scraiied carefully to remove it^cuticle, and 
laid out to dry, in doing which it curls np in quills, as they are called, and it is then ready 
for the market, but improves by keeping for a while. The wood is good for nothing but 
fuel. Owing to this mode of cultivation, the cinnamon garden has very much the appear¬ 
ance of a foibst of scrub oak, the rich bright green leaves of the small trees being 
strikingly in contrast with the white sand of the plain in which they grow. ’ " 

, •“It is possible that the fragrance of ihe cinnamon groves may have been sensible to 
voyagers along the coast of Ceylon, but I Mo not believe that^t often happens ; no such 
fuel was perceived on board the Bmndywine. There is very*little of this fragrance per¬ 
ceptible in the gardens themselves, and the idea of its extending out to sea is laughed at 
in Colombo. 

“ Secondly, the cocoa tree. In the moist, warm climate of Ceylon, many species of 
palm flourish, and they constitute a class of objects among the most beautiful in the land¬ 
scapes of the island. They are of great and various uses in the arts of life and in com¬ 
merce. I'he tulipot, the areca, the banana, the royal cocoa, and the ordinary cocoa trees 
are the most cons|xcuous and interesting of the trees of this class. The cocoa tree, above 
all, is valuable not only for its esculent nut and its milk, but for the arrack, the sugar, 
the oil, the cordage, the thatching, and other secondary things Vhich are derived from 
its iriink, its fruit, or its leaves, in consequence of which every cocoa tree is a precious 
property, and is the subject of a lax to the government. 

“Thirdly, the chunk and pearl fisheries. All the women of India are accustomed to 
wear a number of rings on their ancles and arms, especially dn the latter. These are 
made sometimes of metal, sometimes of other materials, among which a large shell found 
in the waters of Ceylon, a species of buccinum, is very much in request, and of wb'ch a 
great amount is sent to other parts of British India. 

“ But the demand for pearls is still more universal in the Hast; and their adoption i.i 
an article of personal ornament in Christendom also, extends the demand to Etirope. 
riie pearl oyster beds lie in the Straits of Manaar, between Ceylon and the mainland of 
India. 

“ These two fisheries are held by the government and farmed out to individuals under 
’'ery stringent regulations. The pearl oysllr beds, especially, require repose for the re¬ 
novation and growth of the oyster, without which the whole fishery would soon be ex¬ 
hausted by irregular divers, and thus destroyed. Accordingly, *t is only at intervals of 
several years that pearl-fishing is permitted by the government. 

“ Fourthly, as to the building, cabinet, and dye woods. Of these a great diversity is 
found in Ceylon, among which the most noticeable are— 

“ I. Teak wood.—^There is saitFtobe but one species of teak-wood, and yet three woods 
are sold in Ceylon under this name, which closely resemble each other in colour, form, or 
hore, and so forth, but differ very materially in closeness of grain and in weight. jVhetber 
fhey are distinct species of the* Tectona, or varieties of the TectonagrandS, or trees of some 
f reselbUling teak-wood, are questions which I am unable to answer. Either 

these things may be quite possible|^ for on comparing the forest trees 6f Europe and 
^the United States, we find man^Te/ramples of trees scaroeiy distinguishable by any 
“otanical difierbnee, and yet producing woods of very dissimilar qualities. I ha-e 
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already, in a previous letter, expressed the opinion*, derived from competent judges, the 
best of the teak'timber of India is, on the whole, inferior to the best of the oak tim^r 
of the* United States. At the same time, however, this on comparison may prove, the 
teak'wood, it is said, is tough and strong—that it requires little seasoning and little care 
of preservation in any climate, is very durable, and being oily is good for iron fastenings, 
and is undoubtedly the best ship timber of India. One of the avenues of the Pavilion 
(Government House in Kandy is of young teak trees, but it proves quite unfit to be used 
as an ornamental timber tree, owing to (he eiltreme deciduousness *f its large leaves, 
which perpetually encumber and defile the grounds. 

“•2. "E,\>ony {Viospyrus ebenus ).—This wood is one or,the Staples qf Ceylon. The 
tree is small, and it is only the inner part of the trunk which is valuable, the exterior of 
sappy layers of it being rejected. Its qualities of eitremelhardness, susceptibility of polish, 
and black tip,t are well known. It is employed in Ceylon in the fabrication of carved 
cabinet work, such as chairs and bed-posts, which are manufactured at Galle with much 
taste and beauty. , 

“ 3. Calamander wood.—^This wood is very hard, exhibiting when polished a variety of 
mixed colours, in which black and fine chocolate predominate, with sdme lines of a 
fa^n colour. It is made into tables, in which it greatly resembles the black walnut of 
the United States. *' . 

“4. Jack wood {Artobarpus integrifolia )'.—This is a light wood, nearly of the colour 
and grain of the Havana cigar box wood, but appraaching more to the tint of the palest 
varieties of Bay Mahogany. 

“ 5. Black wood {Datbergia latifolia ).—^This resembles ebony, but is not so dark or 
so compact and heavy as that. ‘ 

“6. Nepairwood.—This wood when polished, presentsasurface of which the groundwork 
is a light brown, and in which are seen large and unequal fibres of black, which though 
longitudinal, yet remind one of the black lines in graphic granite. 

“7. Satin wood.—This cabinet wood is of a pale yellow, receives afine polish, and isonc 
of the handsomest of the ornamental woods of Ceylon. This wood is abundant and cheap 
notwithstanding its uses' for ornamental purposes. It is the material with which the beau¬ 
tiful bridge over the Maha-welle-ganga, at Feradenia, near Candy, is constructed. 

“ 8. Sandal wood (Sanfalum album ).—This wood has great celebrity throughout the 
East, being used from India to China, as a choice cabinet wood, and as a perfume in the 
funeral ceremonies of the' Hindoos. It is of close grain, with a colour resembling that of 
the finest cedar, but a good deal lighter, and, like it, has a peculiar aromatic fragrance 
—both which qualities cause it to be employed very much for the wood work of fans, as 
ajining for glove cases, ladies’ work boxes, and various other select ornamental manufac¬ 
tures of the same class. The colour of the true sandal wood is a very light red. There is 
another wood, however, of a redder tint, which has somewhat of the characteristic odour of 
th»true sandal wood, and is used occasionally in cabinet work. Sandal wood constitutes 
a primary article of commerce on the coast of the Indian Archipelago. 

“ Some of the foregoing woods are very beautiful, but I do not think they equal in 
beauty the mahogany, maple, black walnut^ curled birch, cherry tree, and others, which 
are commonly employed for cabinet work in America. 

“9. Sapan wood (Cwalptnia sapan ).—This is a dye-stuff*. Its colour is yellowish, 
like that of Brazil wood, but it does not yield of dye matter either so much in quantity or 
so good in quality. 

“To which let me add, though it be not a forest tree, the dye root called Chay. This 
is a plant cultivated for the roots alone, which furnish the colouring matter for the durable 
red, for which the chintzes of India are famous. The wild plant in Ceylon is considered 
preferaWe to the cultivated, and the right to dig for it is farmed out. Thisdye-stuflf has 
been tried in Edtope, but not witlr very advantageous results.” 

The lawn and commercial regulations and the tariff of Ceylon, with almost 
every form of administration, require a thoroi^ reform. 

^ Some good roads have been made in Ceylon,—iSlw the following condensed 
statements from o^cial returns for 1847. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS CONDENSED FROM THE OFFICIAL GOVERNMEN'I 

REPORTS OF CEYLON. 

PopvJalioH.—’Vha returns for 184 '} exhibit a total of 1,421,631; and, adding a 
moderate per centage for the natural increase since the census of 1843, the population 
may be safely t^aken a', one mtllion and a half. 

• Ho iiiiperf.'Ot is the means of our information, that it is said to be even impossible to 
ascertain the exact proportion of Kurc^cans (exclusive of military), who are now settled 
in the island ; nor does any attempt appear at any lime to have been made to arrive at 
ail accurate result as to the industrial and vital statistics of the island, the relative 
numbers employed in each branch of manufactures and other occu{|ations of the people, 
or the lluctuatious occasioned in the several districts by the extension of cultivation and 
the arrival of European settlors. 

Again, as regards the table exhibiting births, marriages, and deaths, during the yeai 
l%t6, its materials profess to be extracted from the current records of the native Thombo 
holders, or registrars; but on examination,*t was found tobea (neretranscriptof the return 
made for the year 1845, and, in fac^ that in every year since 4843, the same figures have 
been made to serve, as the totals in each are repeated without the variation of a unit. 

Religion.—\n a despatch which accompanied the “ Blue Book" for 1845, well- 
merited testimony was borne to the zeal and ability displayed by the Bishop of Colombo, 
who had just then entered on the discharge of his momentous duties. 

" Of the reformed religion, the most numerous sections amongst the Europeans and 
their descendants, and the wealthier classes of the Cingalese, are those of the church of 
England, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians both of the 
church of Scotland and the Dutch church. The latter having been the established form 
of worship during the period when Ceylon was a colony of Holland, the Dutch con¬ 
sistories have still been left in the possession of the churches, and the* most beneficial 
impulse has been given to the extension of Christianity amongst the natives by the 
liberality with which they have at all times given the use of their buildings to the clergy 
of the church of England. In the central province of the island a large proportion, 
perhaps the majority, of the Europeans employed in the superintendence of coRee cul¬ 
tivation are Scotchmen and Presbyterians; and a most important point would be gained 
if the places of worship (of which there are lamentably few throughout these districts) 
to be hereafter erected by aid from the public treasury, could be opened on the prinei} 'e 
whichiPbtains in some of the West Indian and Australian colonies, of their joint use by 
the ministers both of the churches of England and Scotland. 

“ As regards the progress of the church of England, three new churches have been 
sufficiently advanced during the year 1846 to admit of their being opened for the solemni¬ 
sation of Divine worship; and one. Trinity Church, at Colombo, has lately been con¬ 
secrated by the bishop. The new church at Kandy is far advanced towards completion, 
hut, owing to injudicious management on the part of the bommittce, the cost for 
architectural display lias been much greater than was justified by the demand for church 
accommodation throughout the colony. A small church has likewise been licensed at 
Kotmalie; another has been commenced at Nuwera Ellia ; and others are proposed at 
fi&dulla, Rambodde, and Putlain.* Two in the district of Bulatgamme, at Ambagamoa 
and Galianagalla, are to be served by Mr. Simons, the recently appointed colonial 
chaplain, on his arrival, jointly with that in Kotmalie. In the neighbourhood of 
^nlombo it is probable that ’several new churches wall be built by native Cnristians. 
"Applications have been made to the bishop for clergymen from several jrery populous 
districts, and he hopes, through the aid of Che two Church Missionary Societies, to be 
enabled to encourage so very unusu8^aud commendable a,proposal on the p. rt of the 
native CingaJ^ese. Within the same phriod, the ministrations of the church have been 
harried to many of the out-stations ; Piitlain, Calpentyn, and Chilaw aie served by one 
VOL. IV. 6 II 
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missionary; Bell,egamnie, Tangalle, and Hambantotte have been newly attached to the 
mission at Mature; Batticaloa is visited from Trincomalee; Manaar and Mulietwo# 
from Jaffna. In the interior, Kornegalle, Matele, Cabragalla, Gampola, and Puselawa, 
have all been periodically visited by itinerant clergymen, the extent of country being so 
wide, and the residents so scattered, that in no other way, and by no other means, can 
they be reached. 

“ As regards the Church of Scotland, a minister has, within the last year, com¬ 
menced his duties in Kandy, where ample funds have been raised fof the building of a 
church, which will, 1 trust, be shortly completed. It is hoped that places of worship 
will be provided throughout those districts of the Central .Province, where the majority 
of the European residents on the coffee estates^ are Spotch PresbyterRms, but are at 
present entirely deprived of the services of a minister oftheir own persuasion. 

“As regmds the advance of conversion amongst the native population, although 
there is an external appearance of progress, there is reason to fear that but little way has 
been really made in«lhe establishment of a firm conviction of the truths of Christianity. 
And it is a lamentable fact that multitudes who outwardly .profess to be Christians and 
itttpnd on the ordinances of religion, are equally attached to the superstitions of Budd¬ 
hism, and resort to its temples and priests upon every emergency.* 

“ At the same time the great body of the natives exhibit no antagonism to Chti»- 
tianity, such as prevails pmongst the Ilincfoos and Mahommedans; with them the 
chief difficulty to be contended with being their apathy and indifference to religion of 
all kinds. 

Education, —“ Estimating the population of this island at a million and a half, the 
portion receiving edueation from approved sources does not exceed one-eigbtieth of the 
whole. 

“ In all the government schools, in which there are upward of 3000 pupils, and a few of 
the mission schools, English is taught as well as the vernacular languages; and small 
though the number receiving this the most desirable form of cducStion may be, yet 
there is too good reasoq to apprehend that at present English education can scarcely he 
carried with advantage much beyond its present extent. The character of the natives is 
such, that it is only in localities where there is European superintendence that the duties 
of a teacher of a language of which the parents of the pupils are ignorant, can be per¬ 
formed with any degree of attention or success. 

“ Besides government and the missionary bodies, there are a great many village and 
temple schools conducted by Buddhist priests and others, in which the pupils are taught 
to read and write the vernacular in such numbers that these attainments appear to be as 
generally possessed by the^Cingalese as in the ordinary communities of Europe. The 
number, therefore, who are in a condition to profit by useful books in the native lan¬ 
guages is very different from the small fraction of the population given above as receiving 
education. But it is a matter of deep regret that the books which form the curriculum 
in the priests' and private schools are wholly of a legendary character, puerile and un¬ 
profitable to the last degree, and in a langqagc, too, very different from the vernacular. 
It is also a melancholy fact that there are scatcely any good and useful books to be 
found in the Cingalese language. To the department of translation, however, the 
school commission is now applying more sedulously than formerly, and a sum of 468/. 
has been estimated for the service of the year in this department. 

“ In connexion with vernacular education, the school commission, under the presi¬ 
dency of the Bishop of Colombo, continues to give its services in the cause of educa¬ 
tion as formerly, and it has been agreed that thirty fiew vernacular schools shall be es¬ 
tablished this year, if practicable, for which a sum of 1142/. has been voted. //^h'S 
will be tonduct^d by masters, who during the last two yeafS have been under training m 
the native normal seminary, an 'institution which is admirably conducted by the 
Mr. Kessen.' Here forty young men and,^ ten young women, all Cingalese, receives 

* Roman Catholic chapebsimany of them large, arf*Hir more numerous than Protestant ptaccs 
of worship in Ceylon. ' ' 
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suitable education, and adequate subsistence money, at a cost not exyeediiig T5i'l. per 
apnum. 

“ At present about one-fifth of the entire sum devoted to educaiionai purposes (viz. 
]2,600f.) is apportioned for education in the vernacular. 

Agriculture ,—“In Ceylon, agriculture in ail its branches, must be regarded as an 
art almost unknown. Notwithstanding all its advantages in variety of soil, graduations 
of temperature, and adaptability of clipiate, the cultivation of rice may be said to be 
the only successihl tillage of the natives. And yet with the favourable' circumstances 
alluded to, and the expanse of surface to be applied, it is impossible to foresee the ex¬ 
tent to which the productions of nearly every other country might be domesticated and 
*cxtended throughout this island. !>’ ^the highlands and mountain regions, and particu¬ 
larly in the wooded valleys anif open plains which are found at an elevation of from 
3000 to 7000 feet, there is an encouraging field for the introduction of most of the 
grains and vegetable productions of Europe, and from the limited experiments which 
have been made up to the present time, there is good reason for beheving that more ex¬ 
tended operations would be attended with very beneficial results to the colony. 

“ In this conviction, the government has had numerous applications for lands in 
lulls suitable for the rearing of stock and European crops, for which a ready market 
vdbld be found in the coffee districts and the towns and villages of the central province; 
.Old the intimation of your lordship’s readiness to permit tlj^ leasing of lands for these 
purposes is likely to give a rapid eitension to such undertakings. 

“ Under the head of agriculture, however, the most important topic is that of the 
''idtivation of^ 

Coffee .—“ The extent to which the production of this article has increased within 
the last ten years is very remarkable. The export to England was— 

In 183i.1,870,143 lbs. 

In 184j.1C,()67,23& lbs, 

And in I89G.I8,3.j0,341 lbs. 

“Coffee has at all times been produced in small (|uantilies in Ceylon, ofi' trees 
piunted by the road-side, or round the dwelling-houses of the natives ; but it was never 
svstt matically raised by them as an article of commerce, nor was its cultivation at¬ 
tempted on a great scale by Europeans till within the last few years. 

“A’atiee Coffee is still brought to market in small qua itities, but during the last 
year its export has greatly diminished, owing to its inditferent quality and low price in 
>he London market. This is ascribable to the inaptitude of the native character for con¬ 
ducting its cultivation with energy and success. 

“A few Cingalese and native headmen in the employnent of government ha e 
tvithin the last few years, established small coffee plantations, in imitation of the; Eng¬ 
lish, but as the situation and soil were not chosen with skill or experience, they ^ave 
nut been eminently successfid, a circumstance much to be regretted, as discouragements 
which would scarcely affect a mote energetic race, are all but fatal to enterprise amongst 
die apathetic natives of this island. • 

“ The quantity of land brought under coffee cultivation by European capitalists sii.ee 
1834 will probably approach 100,000 acres; but lands intended to be so employed, 
end now more or less in process of preparation, have been purchased from government 
to the extent of 400,000 acres. • 

“ In almost every particular the cultivation, even on this extended scale, has been 
essentially an experiment. The possibility of procuring labour, the means of transport, 
die quality of the crop, and its favour in the home market, were all points to be ascer- 
laiiied by experience; and.iii addition to these, the climate itself, the nature of the soil, 
die geniality of the temperature, the treatmeut of the plant and its pupbable duration, 
nave all been matter of uncertainly and speculation* as no other producing country 
presented a direct analoev either in tlie character of these requisites or in fhe proportion 
“fdieir combination. , 

“Soils ill ^yloa which appcartcf Savouniblc were alteApted, but ubaiidoiied uAer 
Proofs of unsuiiability, Apparcotiy luxuiiiint localilics weic cleared and pliutedj htit 
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only led to u siiivdar result, as forest land alone has hitherto been found to answer the 
purpose; the richest g;ras8 land in its immediate vicinity failing to produce a crop of 
coiTee; and even forest land, where it lies over clay or any impermeable basis, has been 
proved unfavourable to the more delicate plant. 

“ Again, rich forests have been cut down in the lower ranges of hills and converted 
into plantations, but though the coffee tree grew luxuriantly and rapidly, it failed to 
yield fruit in proportion, and speedily ceased, altogether to bear, demonstrating the 
necessity of altitude and its accompaniments of moisture and temperature. 

Oteerving that native coffee grew best under the shade pf other trees, and that 
in Java and elsewhere, plantations are so farmed, shade-was at first'resorted to in 
Ceylon on the larger plantations; but contrary calculation and exanfplc, the result 
was unsatisfactory, and the trees were removed, frequently to the destruction of the 
plants beneadi them. 

“ A combination of rich soil, a lofty elevation, a warm sun and regular rains have 
been now ascertain^ to be the main desiderata ; but even when these arc apparently 
combined, the estates on different aspects of the same mountain, though wjth equal soil, 
and to all appearance alike in climate and temperature, have been found to exhibit 
totally different results ; those to the north-east and soulli-wesl, having the full advan¬ 
tage of the rains in the (wo monsoons, whjist those of the opposite extremities Hre 
partially deprived of it. Again, some estates, with every favour of altitude and moisture, 
arc swept by untimely winds to the destruction of th% trees, and in some districts, wliich 
are affected by only one monsoon, and lose the benefit of the other, the coffee, though 
in external appearance equal in every particular to the best, is found sfl deficient m 
solidity, after being cleared of the pulp, as to require one-third more by measurement, to 
make a given weight, the difference being nevertheless chargeable with a due proportion 
of every attendant expense. 

“ Experience alone, sometimes at variance with theory and calculation, has demon¬ 
strated that all these, and an infinity of other and minuter particufars, each more or 
less affecting the cost of production, and the quality and price of the produce, arc inci¬ 
dent to particular localities, and the discovery has naturally led to the total or partial 
abandonment of ill situated estates, and proportionate extension of those positions ascer¬ 
tained to be more favoured, and as the gro.ss quantity of land, already brought under 
coffee cultivation, or purchased with a view to it, bears but a small proportion to the 
great extent now demonstrated to be suitable for it, but hitherto unapplied, there is every 
reason to conclude, not merely that an enhanced value has been given by the experi¬ 
ment to those situations which enjoy the requisite combination of advantages ; but that 
these are of so considerable, an expanse as to present an ample field for investment, and 
to supply the fullest demand which is likely to arise in the European market fur the 
cofftc of Ceylon. * 

“projected Ceylon Railroad .—“ The number of bullock-carts employed on the Kandy 
road, although trebled within the last four years, are still found insufficient for the 
planters' wants. Even in May, 1847, it, is calculated that with all the available 
means of transport kept constantly at work on the main roads, it will still require a 
period of four months longer to bring the coffee of 1846 from the interior to 
Colombo, whereas, looking to the approaching unfavourable weather, the whole of it 
should have long since been in store there, and the greater part already shipped for 
Europe. Many mercantile firms have still to ship two-thirds of their crops, and those 
two-thirds must necessarily be deteriorated by five to ten per cent, in addition^ to the 
interest at nine per cent on the value of the produce thus detained ; in addition to 
which, as the season advances, shipping is becoming scarcer, and freight rising day 
by day. * , , . 

“ It was a foreshadowing of these coming etnbarrassments which led^to the formation 
ill 1845, of a* provisional committee, for the purpose of organising a railway company 
4 for Ceylon, various lines of road have since fceeii surveyed, and a favourable one 
selected, along which it is sMited by the en.gweer.of the company, that the railway may 
be carri^ from the coast at Colombo, to the central capital at Kandy, in the heart ol t 
coffee districts, at a gross outlay of 800,0001., including several costly bridges and an 
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extensive viaduct, it is suggested; liuwever, that the more expensive portion of the 
work at the Kandy extremity, where the line begins to ascend the hills, sltould be delayed, 
altd only those portions more easily accomplished finished in the first instance, stfas to 
give about sixty-five out of eighty miles, for an outlay of about 500, OOOf. ; the remainder 
to be completed hereafter, and in the meantime the ordinary vehicles might be employed 
at both ends of the line. 

Conveyance Company, —“This Con.pany is progressing, and withevery prospectof suc¬ 
cess. Indeed it cap scarcely be otherwise for so large is their interest in cofifec estates of 
most of the shareholders of the Company, that Aeir own produce alone is amply sufficient 
to employ the establishmuit of the Company to a considerable profit, even allowing for lower 
#ates arising front their competition with the native carriers. Their intention is to import 
bullocks from India, build carts t>f a pis^uiiar construction, and organise a regular line of 
communication between Kandy and Colombo, the distinguishing feature of the under¬ 
taking being to supersede the long and tedious journeys now made by one* pair of oxen 
from end to end of the line, whereas the conveyances of the Company will be expedited 
from stage to stage, by relays of cattle, thus reducing the time conlumed from eight to 
ten days, to two or three, and securing the coflTee from pillage and deterioration during 
Its present tedious detention. • • 

Siinnltaneously with these efforts to facilitate the means of carriage, a material 
reduction has taken place in the outlay on estates for management, salaries, and other 
incidental expenses; confidence is l)ping gradually restored. • 

“ The character of the Ceylon produce is rising rapidly on the continent, as well as in 
lingland ; and I have just heard of a considerable order for coffee on French account, 
now executing m Colombo ; the first, I believe, that has yet been shipped from the island 
for that destination. But unfortunately, as few French vessels touch here, this coffee 
lias to be sliipped in tlie first instance to Pondicherry, and will thus reach France, bur¬ 
dened with extra cliarges for freight and insurance. 

“ Sifyar has bfen attempted to be cultivated on a considerable scale in Cevlon, but 
as yet with only problematical success. Between the year 1837, when the first estate 
was opened, and the present time, some ten or twelve plantatiows have been attempted, 
III! capital applied, varying in each case from 5000/. to 25,000/.; butevrti the most pro¬ 
mising of these is still but expel inicntary, and nio-t of the utlicrs have been abandoned. 

“ Tlie estates attempted in the alluvial .soils and i.ear the banks of rivers have been 
* liiilii.-rio the most promising, and next to them, those in tiu moist lands which hud for- 
nmlybeen employed in the cultivation of rice. Tlie plantations in elevated situations 
tmve all been more or less unsuccessful, and even the finest forest land seems speedily 
to lose its richness after yielding one or two crops of cMiics. Tne plant rises witli great 
bixiiridnco and apparunt vigour, but the jui<;e, when expressed, is found to be deficien 
ni saccharine and crystallisable matter. 

“ Improved treatment, and the use of manures may, perhaps, remedy this defijet; 
but the latter is difficult to procure, owing to the limited use of cattle in agriculline, 
and the great expense attendant on all artificial substitutes. 

“There are still many uiiattcinptcd soib in the nnex|)lored parts of the island which 
may exhibit a different result, but np to the present time, sugar has not been an en¬ 
couraging speculation, and the island is still dependent for its own consiimptinn on the 
annual supplies from (he other British possessions. These are, to some extent, dis¬ 
placed by the native growth, but only in the inferior <|ualitics, and in situations wliete 
•lie cost of carriage places the imported sugar at a disadvantage compared with the 
price of that grown in the interior 

T/ie Ctwoa-Nvt Palm. —“ The cultivation of this tree has, of late years, become as 
iniportant as an article of commerce and export,as it has always been as an article of 
'"Oil and home consumption to the inhabitants, puring the last six years,*between 
4000 and 5000 acres have been planted by F.uropcans, and land suitable, for tins pur¬ 
pose i$ still in demand. The produce of these 4000 acres may be estiiyatcd at 400( 
eaiulies of fcopiicrahs,* capable of yjtdding 550 Ions ofoih^and this at a very ’iioderaO 

fhc fleshy part of the nut dried in the sun preparatory to crushing. 
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calculation. These new estates lie chiefly in the districts of ^egombo, Jaffna, and 
Batticaloa, and 'when the addition thus made within so short a period is taken into coii> 
siderdtion along with the prodigious extent of native plantations previously existing, 
which extend in a belt along the western coast of the island almost from south to north, 
and on the east as low down as Batticaloa, an idea may be formed of the prodigious 
capabilities of Ceylon in this one article now rising into so much demand in Europe. 
Large establishments for crushing the oil by steam have been opened at Colombo, where 
it is shipped to England, for the manufacture Of candles by compression. 

“ By the recent improvements in cultivation introduced by the English speculators, 
the trees are now beginning to yield fruit in tlie fifth year, whereas native plantations 
seldom bear before the ninth or tenth. Unfortunately the years 1845^and 1846 have* 
been characterised by unusual drought in the low i'ountrfss, and the cocoa>not crops have 
been so deficient in consequence that the export of native oil has seriously declined, but 
is certain to revive. The consumption of the nuts fur food has likewise greatly increased, 
owing to the influx pf Malabar coolies; and as the demand for this purpose must always 
he steady, the cultivation of this imprtant tree may be looked on as one of the safest 
investments in Ceylon. * ‘ 

' ' “ The expoit of Coir (the fibre which lines the husk of the cocoa-nut), and its manu¬ 
facture into ropes and cordage, have simultaneously increased. But the rudeness of^i;,f 
process, and the want of proper machinery, must always be a check on its improvement 
and extension. The subjdined return shows the expprtof cocoa-nut oil and coir for each 
year since 1837, and under the former head exhibits the diminution 1 have alluded to .i.-> 
occasioned by the recent droughts. 


Statement of Cocoa-nut Oil and Coir exported from Ceylon in the ten Years ended 1846. 


YEARS. 


C o C O A - N l' T (I 


COIR. 



Quintity I 

Value. 

1 

Duty. 


Quantity. ‘ 

Value. 

1 

Duty. 


galloot. eahlAiJ 

X t. 

a. 

X «. 


cwt. 

qr. lb. 

X a. 

d. 

X a 

d 

18.<7. 

V»,or7 s,!i;s 1 

28.334 3 

11 

70S 7 

2 

36,737 

3 4 

H,I40 17 

2 

303 10 

6 

IH38... 

242,680 284 | 

16,653 6 

1 

416 6 

H 

24.H0.'‘’ 

3 14 

9.290 10 

11 

232 3 

4 

1839. 

3fi7.S43 

16 

3 

064 IH 

6 

22.193 

1 0 

7.741 13 

11 

193 II 

0 

1K40. 

475,742 

.12,482 16 

4 

8)2 1 

6 

23,440 

3 24 

7,3!K» I 

9 

IM 19 

7 

1H41. 

321,066 

24,M1 16 

4 

60t 11 

0 

21,646 

1 2 

7,136 1.1 

6 

176 

6 

m2 . 

47Sjir,7 

34,242 11 

7 

H5(; 1 

4 

20,130 

3 26 

10.162 1 

7 

234 1 

1 

1A43. 

726,206 

43,873 17 

9 

1096 17 

0 

22,187 

1 7 

9.116 16 

10 

227 19 

6 

1844. 

44.1,301 

24.066 15 

0 

601 13 

6 

23,077 

0 23 

0.704 6 

0 

242 12 

2 

1845. 

262.1H6 

15,843 1 

10 

308 13 

7 

19,540 

3 0 

B.355 8 

0 

206 f 

9 

IMQ . 

I23.SSI .. 1 

7,930 6 

7 

168 D 

H 

2»,I97 

3 19 

8,724 13 

iO 

3IH 2 

4 


Cotton ,—“ The cultivalion of this article has hitherto been very limited, and ceii- 
fined almost exclusively to the northern parts of the island, where there is reason to fear 
that the most suitable soils were not selected, nor the mostappioved details of cultivation 
adopted. But now that the success of the great cotton experiment of the East India 
Company has been pretty well established in,several parts of their possessions, and when 
the consumers of cotton in England are looking to the east for a more certain supply 
than that which foreign pouutiies afford, the cultivation in Ceylon offers a fair field for 
agricultural industry. Dr. Gardner, the able superintendent of the Ceylon Botanical 
Gardens (who has seen much of cotton cultivation both in the northern provinces of 
Brazil, and in different parts of India), and who lately visited the northern and eastern 
{loitious of Ceylon, has stated in some remarks which he has published on the sulijcct, 
that there are large tracts in that part of the island called the Wunny, which he lieheves 
to be admirably adapted to the production of cotton." 

Trincomalbe is one of tHe finest harbours in the world. ^ This was the 
opinion of l/jglson. It is strongly fortified. 

Colombo, the capital^ is situated on the Jwsst side of the island. It is also 
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strongly fortified. The harbour i.s far from licing good. Population above 
30,000. 

Point de Galee has a good harbour, at the south end of the island, and is 
strongly fortified. The Peninsular and Oriental Mail Steam Ships stop here on 
their way to and from Calcutta, and a branch-line proceeds from Ceylon, Singa¬ 
pore, and China.' 

Ceylon has always > been 'famous for its cinnamon and its pearl fisheries. 


Tue population of Ceyhn in 1835 comprised the following numbers 


D K S C R I l* T I O N. 

Malen. 


number. 

1 5,510 

620.405 
! 14,10H 




Totil.... 

G46,UB9 


Femiilen. | 

s 

Total. 

number. ^ 

number. 

3,605 1 


568.017 ' 

1,11)4,48% 

13/iHO ! 


1 

10,H25 


384,011 I I.MI.StS 


It is supposed that this number has increased to about 1 ,. 500,000. The native 
population consists of Beddahs or Veddahs, the aboriginal inhabitants, who live 
without clothes or houses, in the great forests, their food consisting of wld fruits 
and the produce of hunting, &c. Cingalese, descended from the Rajpoots of India, 
occupy Candy and tire south-west and south coasts of the island. Malabars are 
settled on the north and east coasts ; and the Mussulman descendants of the 
people of Upper India ;—the last are dispersed over the island. There are also 
Chii ■ese, Javanese, Malays, Caffres, Parsce traders, half-caste descendants from 
native mothers and European fathers, and Portuguese, Dutch, and English, 
^'i he Cingalese are in religion Buddhists, and the Malabars are Hindoos. 

Government. —For some years after its capture, Ceylon was under the 
control of the East India Company; but from the beginning of 1802 it became 
entirely a royal government, and was placed under the immediate direction of 
his majesty’s ministers, who now regulate the affairs of its settlements. . The 
e.\ecutive council is composed of the governor, the chief justice, the commander 
^>1 the forces, who is also lieutenant-governor, and the secretary to government. 
There is also a legislative council, which includes the members of the executive 
council, and thirteen other members. The other civil .officers are assistant 
, colonial secretary, treasurer, auditor, collector of customs, and several subordinate 
officers. There is a military establishm'ent^ with a commander-in-chief of the 
forces. In 1802 a supreme court of judicature was established, consisting of a 
chief justice and a pui.sne judge; annexed to it are his majesty’s advocate, 
■^gistrar, sheriff, and other officers. The chief justice takes precedence of all his 
‘Majesty’s subje^cts on the island excepting the governor; the comniander of the 
forces ranks next, and after him the puisne and district judges. 
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The ^following is an Account pf the Revenues and Disbursements of Ceylon during tfic 
period it was under the control of the East India Company ;— 



YEARS. 

B E V E N n 

BS. Idisrursemknts. 


Pagodee. 

Pagoda.. 

Nov. 1794, 

(0 April, 179<>. 

dWber. 

0,!)8.332 

7,62,61.1 

1 nuitber. 

, 7,07,616 1 

. • 6.92,216 * 

May. 170C 

„ 1707. 

1797 

„ 1799. 

6,06,611 

1 •. 4,76.417 : 

1798 

„ 1799. 

7,SH,377 

« 6.63,o«a 

1791) 

„ IHOO. 

9,H3.9:i8 

B,26.H96 

• 7,50,000 } 

lAOO 

« 1901. 

7^4,000 

1901, 

to Dec., 1801. 

.*>,4.1.697 

6,21.670 

a 

Totai.,,..V..; 

5(i.6ri.M9 

! 47.3? .867 


The receipts i'nclude the revenues of the island, and the remittances from 
the governments in India, or disbursements made there on accoirtit of Ceylon. 
The disbursements contained the general charges of the island; but it is appre ■ 
bended that only the ej^tra allowances to. the troops were inserted, and that tllh 
regular pay is included in the accounts of Madnts, &c. 

After the island had been in the hands of government until 181 il, the dis¬ 
bursements are stated to have amounted to .330,000/., and the revenues to about 
230,000/. per annum. In this statement of the revenue, the produce of every 
source is included, allowing 40,000/. as the average gain by the pearl fisheries, 
and the 60,0004 the East India Company pay yearly for cinnamon ; the rest of 
the revenue is derived from rents of land, markets, and fisheries, taxes of various 
kinds, and duties on imports and exports.— Milbume. 


Nett Revenue aud E.xpenditure of Ceylon for Fourteen Years, 


Kevenut*. 

1 Espeoiliture. 

RxcofaofRs* 

penditure. 

Y KARS. 

Revenue 

Expenditure. 

Exrt'fftnfRX' 

ptnditure. 

X 

j* 

£ 

'1816. 

£ 

£ 

X 

301,758 

411,249 

100.491 

.144.846 

450,502 

|04,(>3ii 

371,210 

370.301 

99,091 

'1817.. 

340,020 

416,491 

«e,4ii 

320,806 

491,776 

170,070 

IHIH. 

359,-195 

454^98 

943 IUI 

312,416 

409,369 

66,053 

1HI9.. 

342.375 

478.940 

136^.4 

:i7f>,737 

611,484 

134,677 

1820., 

404,123 

476.0M 

71,931 


Yet the excess of expenditure in the latter years of the finances of the colony, 
as stated in the Ceylon almanac for 1833, gives the revenue and expenditure 
from 1821 to 1833 as follows :— 


YEARS. 


ReTCDue. I 


Espendi- E:iceu of 
Revenue. 


Bxceu ot 

Bependi- YEARS. Revenue 
ture. 


' . KUCeBav* 

iKxpendi- Encen of gjpandi. 
> cure. Revenue, j (g/f. 


1821. . 4i»,60!l 481,KM !»,IU |l8i!7. 864,784 411,648 146,913 

■898. 417.669 448,346' 16411 1818.. 304,711 339,416 

1813 . 394,400 476,141 11(1,836 L|819 389,434 344,737 44,777 

, 1814. 441A91 .‘M,333 [1830. 403,47.4 347,019 56,446 

1814 . 3.44.310 494,419 140,809 lipi....ev".| 410 170 SIM64 73,604 

1816. 17«,3.'» 394.119 114,879 . * 
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CoMPAiiATivK )?early Stateiuciit of tho Revoniie of Coylon, from ISJj.'J to I83f!. 


separate tax ok duty. 


KBVliM't, OK KOKMIiR YBAKf. 

Kevenue hnUnco ouUtanditiK rcHU>vered... 

Cinnamon and ctuiiamou ml (balance of aaloa in Bugland). 

Hl.TrNUU OK TUB OirRaKNI '.'Rxll 

Ska riiatottJH duty on irn.norta and cxportSf excluaivt. •• rinnaiooii;. 

I'Upurt duty ou eiunAUMin.?. 

Salt* of cnmAiiioti.. . 

Taddy fartiiM nntKd a'ld uiireut* *.. 

ViUK gram larois, dit ditto.*... 

d*aidi*n fariiis, ditto. <ittlo. 

Salt faring, ditn*. ditto.%.^... 

Arrack and toddy farina, ditto.A*. 

Futli larnit* ...... 

CltAiik farm..'. 

Fcrry-liridgc, canai, and lock tolla... 

Duty on arrack atUta.. . 

Pear! lUhery....... 

Slit* of btaiik Mlaiii|>» ..... 

S.iii: of mdicial atatgpa... 

Collcctioa of pOHtMgo. 

Priifit and Iomk, prvmintu on auleof bilU, iutor«"«t on arrears of rent* &c... 

llriit and salu of lainlaHiid lio'iaCM. 

t^imniaanriat and colonial stores and prnviaious. &c. 

.>nacvllancous...•. 


’J’OIAI 


iH33 

1834 

183.5 ' 

1836 

X 

£ 

X 

£ 

r»,‘2«3 

4,910 

5,719 

4.413 


C.\470 

21.000 



103,030 

60..5T8 

60*418 



I7,K1« 

74.631 

d!).7AK 

9,679 

13,029 

52.534 

3*i*:i0G 

41*414 

32,540 

32,481 

2 091 

3,1.V) 

8,79« 

2,7:i4 

1*103 

318 

406 

466 

20.044 

3^,r)42 

32..m 

31,872 

3l*‘i($8 

25,‘il!5 

3I,50S 

32,296 

0,4h0 

5.4S7 

0.783 

7.412 

13 


^.211 


r».020 

S,004 

5.2(i2 

5.7tMl 

1.014 

2.4*2H 

1,959 

2,305 

•i.S.043 


40,34t> 

25.816 

3,121 

' 2.735 

2,710 

2.800 

10,172 

i io.;8o 

10,209 

I0,H74 


i 2.5H.'» 

2.46A 

2 . 61,7 

ri,37« 

1 , 5 . 6:12 

:i,730 

3,H72* 

K17 

< :i,740 

4,H30 

6,884 

23.107 

30,131 

SD.SO.I 

27.251 

20,92^ 

15.030 

205.597 

7.155 

■133.!/9> 

' 375,700 

.’■ 6 s. 188 

400,.W 


The accounts of the expenditures for tliose years, and until later years, appear 
loo confused*I’or us to introduce the same, and we consider the following state¬ 
ments suHlcicnt in order to understand the present fiscal state of Ceylon. 


Akutract f'ron'tht: Official Account of the Rerentu' and Erpenditurc of Cci/ton, 

for the Venr 184<!. , 

“ t'anpiired willi the reveuiie of 184.5, the receipts of 1846 oxhihit a decrease, 
iiiii'ci particular headx, amounting to 61,089/.; and, after deducting from this a 
'laiiiltaiieous inciea^e on otheis to the extiiit of 13,347/., the returns still show a 
(imuiiutiun of income eipial to 37,742/. 

“The main sources of income, the sea customs, the salt sales, and the stamps and 
excise, exhibit no tendency to decline; those in which a 'luctuatioii has been per¬ 
ceptible, arc rather the casual than the permanent sources of ncome. 

* X *. (I. 

llie revenue and receipts of 1846 were.. 4.>4,I4(> (i (! 

Tliose of 1848. 416,40.3 16 21 

Decrease. 37,742 11 3J 

“ The falling off in the proceeds from the sale of governnmit lands, accounts for 
24,892/. 9#. 9</. of Uiis sum. , 

“Another item which enters into the decrease of 1846 is 6479/. Is. 9rf., arising 
b'uin the sale of a residue of the old stosk of' governtnent cinuamoH ; bnt this may 
properly be regarded as a casualty, that source of income having ceased with the 
abolition of the goveriinicnt monopoly. 

“ In the tax upon paddg*and fine grain farnis, there was a falling-off of 
4092/. 14 «, 10^</., owing to a diminished production, occasioned by the untoward 
Ufoughl of the season. . , • 

“ On arrack and toddy farms there was also a decrease of 2768/.; but as these are 
a ways sold by |*ublic competition, their s^le is liable to be aiiected b^ external and 
t’llen capricious causes, otherwise inexplicable. 

“ After deducting the increased 1ierfidf'*froni the gross diFficiency of the year, the nett 
'mitmtion of income, 37,742/. will be exhibited as follows :— 

' OL. IV. G I 
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AL rOMMKUrF.. 


Dwrea^e on sale of l^vnds. 

on sale of cmnanioo. 

* on customs (principally in tb« northern province) 

on paddy and hue gram fsrnia.... 

on arrack and toddy farms. 

on tolls. 

on judicial stamps. 

on sale of coals.. 

on commissariat stores and prorisions. 

on other beads of revenue and judicial receipts... 


X 

M. 

a. 

24,892 

9 

» 

6.479 

1 

u 

4.380 

5 

si 

4.992 

14 


2,768 

1 

ll 

1,598 

19 

31 

1.138 

18 


l.77« 

9 


811 

13 

2i 

3.152 

8 

S 


Deduct Increase on the following Heads 

On arrears of revenue of former yesrs recovered. 

M salt. . - 

blank stamps. 

asrivssiiient tax on bouses. 

freiglit and passage per steamer ** Heafortb'* . 

abatements uf aaiaries of the civil service. 

aurcbaiges rdcovered... 

other heads of receipts.. 


I 


1K14 U 
1902 lU V 
]]i;2 10 hi 
1700 i:) 

7H3 0 li 
7()K S 
*i2Hi IH 7^ 
290H (» 10} 


Nettdecrcase 


61,090 U 6| 


i:ui7 I 8 
.17.7<t2 II 31 


“ The increase of the income of salt lias ansen, not merely Croni an increased 
activity in the trade in that article in the interior of the island, but likewise from an 
increased exportation to penjial, and the Straits’ settlement. The recent great I'l*- 
ductions of duty on Indian salt in India, will occasion the export from Ceylon to 
elsewhere. *■ 

Expenditure .—“ As compared with the expenditure of 1845, that of 1840 exhibits 
an increase of nearly 50,0001. Ex|)ciiditiirc, 184G, 498,2051. 8s. 10</. ; 1^45,448,232/. 
11s. lOrf. Increase, 1846, 49,972/. 17s. And as comjiared with the receipts within 
the year, the outlay exceeds it by upwards of 80,000/. 


Hevenui-. and Expenditure of 1846. 


Kevenues aud receipt* in the cdCony. 
Receipts by the agupt iu Eoglaud... 

Expenditure in the colony.. 

Expenditure by the agent in England 


£ i, d .C t. d 

4l3.rm 7) 

1,910 U 7 

-■ 410 , 40.115 n 

4G4,.V45 10 10 
33.659 IH 0 

408.205 H 10 


Excess <if Expenditure, 


Ki,Koi 13 7; 


“ As compared with the expenditure of 1845, the increase in that of 1846 is 
acrounted for under the following heads:— 

-- 


£ s. d. 

Increase in civil expenditure. • 39,120 3 9} 

Ditto niiUtary ditto ... I.OW) 3 

Ditto commissariat ditto. 9.066 19 5^ 


50,176 6 0 

Deduct decrease on tbe expenditure of agent in England. 203 9 9 

« . 

Nett increase.*. 40,972 17 0 


Public Works .—“ I'n the department of Public Works, valuable progress has been 
made during tbe past year, the advantages of which will be immediate and permanent. 

“ During the early part of 1846, extensive surveys were made of the cinnamon 
plantations which extend on all sides around Colombo. 

“In the central province, a map of one district,, embracing 30,000 acies has been 
nearly completed; and simultaneously wdh the scientific advantage thus secured, 
allotments of crown lands, to the extent of 2600 acres, have been defined and partly 
disposed of. • , * 

“ In the tpwn of Badulla, several new streets have been opened, a/.ong which allot¬ 
ments have fallen surveyed and sold, and plans have been prepared for the pur |)080 o| 
* enabling the government to jssue grants in pwpelSi/.y to persons who have occupied laml 
in that town upon temporary certificates, or l^ho'claitn prescription. 
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** In addition to surveys ot ninety tracts of land, containing 4770 acres, wetc exe¬ 
cuted during the same year for various purposes ; cither for sale, for th% arrangemltnt of 
contending claims, or for special reports to government. 

“ In the eastern province, seventeen allotments, containing 6425 acres, have been 
surveyed for sale ; and in the northern province, upwaids of 1000 acres. Some progress 
has also been made with a minute survey of the town, and gravets of Jaffna. 

Hoads .—“ The extent of roads in Ceylon in 1841 (including the entire coast line 
from Putlam throi gh Jaffna, Trincomalee, and Batticaloa to Hambantotte), was 15,722 
miles ; at the end of 1846 it i^as 2358 miles; 786 miles having been opened during the 
live years. , , 

• “ It is necessary, however,^ to c'-nlaiu that along the 538 miles of coast above- 

mentioned from Putiam to Jaffna, and^hence down the entire eastern coast to Hamban- 
tulte the road consists of nothing more than a time-worn track, for the n»ost part over 
arid sandy flats. 

“But the 786 miles opened are through all varieties of country, and differ in their* 
slate of completion, from that resulting from an expenditure of 207. a mile in the low 
fiat countries,* to that of nearly 5Q0f. a mile in sonic of the mountain districts. Tl.c 
following is a statement (fiactiuns excluded) of expenditure on roads, and amount oF 
tj^lk from 1842 to 1846:— 


1) K S 0 K If T 1 O N. * 

1S4S ^ 


* 18-1) 

• 

iH'i'i : 

IMS 1 

Tot* l. 


c 

.€ 

' X 

.c 

X ! 

£ 

Kxpi>iutiture . ..' 



33.431 

fi7,IC6 

si.tns ! 

201.631 

1 oils.«. \ 

lO.UHH 

i(t.dHf) 

t</,3M3 

a7»2H>» 

3V,h47 I 

iW.IKW 

ItlFFftttRNt'R.1 




39,878 

as.isf’ 1 

94.535 


Civil Kni/iiieer's Dfparinunt .—“Of the public buildings in progress under thef3vil 
F.iiginecr’s liepartjtient during the year, the prisons are the most important. The new 
ciiminal gaol at Wcilieadde, two miles from the Fort of Colombo, has had an addition 
of sixty separaic chambers or cells in one range of two stories* divided by a corridor. 
Tho wings have been commenced c.ontainitig each twenty chambers, and'thcse are to be 
cunnccted with the main range by an observatory, on the Panoptikon system. A wall 
iixieeu feet high encloses the premises; 2(X) criminals arc confined, and being taught, 
under the instructions of the Civil Kngiiicers’ Department, to work as artificers, &c.; 
ilii'v have been extensively employed in the buildings now in progress at the prison. 
tJuisnIe the walls a guard-house, store-room, and cottages foi overseers, and other works 
have been constructed. The whole will be finished at a cost ot 4-100/. and will, when 
coin|)leied, be the best arrangeil and most secure [lubbc piisipi in the East. 

“At lliilfsdorp, in the immeiiiate vicinity of the supreme and district court houses, 
prison has been built at a cost of 38(K)/.; it has eight wards for the coiitinen^nt 
of ninety-six civil prisoners and wonieii, and twenty-six chambers of twelve by eight 
feet for jiersons under trial for criniiiuil offences. 

“Extensive alterations have been made at the gaol at Kandy, at an outlay of 1000/. 
A lock -up house at Matele has been enlarged at a charge of 200/., and another at Kai- 
g'alle, on which 290/. has been expended. * 

“A lunatic asylum is far advanced towards completion at Colombo, at a cost of 
4200/., with accommodation calculated for* 120 patients, and residences for their ai- 
leiidaiits and medical officer. 

“ The supreme and district qpurt house at Jaffna has been thoroughly repaired, at 
a cost of 350/. A residence is now in course of preparation at Jafl'na for the judges 
circuit, which, when completed, will cost 800/. At Kandy a commodious police- 
^bilioii house has been constructed for 680/., and ano(^er at Kaigalle fo« 540/. * 

“ At Peradeuia, near Kandy, a new residence for the siiperintendent.of the Royal 
botanic Garden lias been creeled at a cost of 800/.; and at Colombo, a r^gc of public 
ouiees, with accommodation for the yiwil eugincer, the surveyor-general, and ihecom- 
a'lssioner of roads, have, been nearly eompletcd by private' contractors for the sum of 
'•()/.. voted by the Legislative Council. , 
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“ An addition has also been made, at a cost of 780/., to the government printing- 
office, to give room for the bookbinding establishment and records; and a record* 
room ’and other additions have been made to the Colombo cutcherry, and its officot, 
at a cost of 840/. There is still, however, not sufficient room for the numerous records 
of this office. 

“At Kandy, an office has been created for the Civil Engineer's Department, at a 
cost of 340/.; and at Nuwera Ellia a commissariat store-house is in progress on an 
estimate for 1570/., superintended by the.RoyiA Engineer Department. 

“ In the Fort of Colombo, a large upper-roomed building with offices, has been 
erected at a cast of 1890/., as a rest-house, and let to an iiotel-Keeper at an annual rent 
of 150/. 

“ At Kurncgallc, a rest-house and offices havE beeni built at a cost of .500/.; and at 
Matele, sixteen miles from Kandy, on the Trincomalee road, a rest-house and offices have 
also been built at a cost of 7(50/. 

^ “ Five masonry ^bridges, of from ten to thirty feet span, have been, erected at 

Colombo, Cotta, Paratarcka, Negonibo, and Trincomalee, at an expense of 852/. A 
fine biidgc of two arches, each thirty-five feet span, has bden thrown acrots a dangerous 
river, the Talata Oya, about four miles from Kandy on the Trincomalee road, at a cost 
of 19001. ; and 27001. have been voted by the legislative council for the repairs of ^lie 
great wooden bridge acros,? the Mahawellu ganga al-Peradenia. * 

“ Important improvemdiits have likewise been n^do, at a serious cost, in the town ol 
Kandy ; and the unfortunate frequency of the visits of cholera during the last vear, and 
its ravages amongst the Phiropean troops, will render further expenditure indispensalih; 
for the completion of the sewerage, and the impiotcment of the ailificial lake, to whose 
noxious exhalations much of the prevailing disease has been, with too miicli apparent 
justice, ascribed.” 

Notwithstanding the glowing accounts given of the revenue and cxpendituie of 
Ceylon, both appear to us as requiring great revision. ■ 

Cinnamon. —“The liest cinnamon is known by the following properties ; it is thin, 
and rather pliable ; it oiigbt to be about the substance of royal paper, or soincwhai 
thicker. It is Of a light colour, and rathei inclinable to yellow, bordering but little u|) 0 ii 
the brown : it possesses a sweetish taste, at the same time is not stronger than can bo 
borne without pain, and is not succeeded by any after taste. The more cinnamon 
departs from these characteristics, the coarser and less serviceable it is <'Stecmed, and 
should be rejected it it be hard, and thick as a half-crown piece ; if it be very daik- 
coloured or brown ; if it be very pungent and hot upon the longue, with a taste hordei- 
ing upon that of cloves, so that it cannot be suli'cred without pain, and so lliat ilic 
mucus upon the tongue issconsuined by it when several trials are made of it ; or if it 
has aay after taste, such as to be harsh, bitter, and mucilaginous. Particular care should 
be jaken that it is not false packed, or mixed with cinnamou of a common sort. 

“This spice was known to the ancients long before nutmegs or cloves. In 1(521 no 
mention is made of cinnamon as an article of import fiom India. The Portuguese beinu, 
in possession of Ceylon, it was to be iirocUred only at Lisbon. In 1(>86 the Dutch 
imported from the island l70,00011)s. of einnanion, whieh is staled to have been rather 
less ill quantity tlian ill some prec€*diiig years. It would he difficult, if not impossible, 
to trace the quantities brought into Europe at this early jicriod. In 1730 it appears the 
Dutch impoited in ten ships (>40,0001 hs.' In 1770 the King of Candy agreed to 
deliver to the Dutch all the cinnamon which grew in his territories at hvc pagodas pci 
bale of 88lbs. In the five ycais, 1775 to 1779 inclusis'e, the amount sold on an average 
was 380,0(K)ll)s. per annum. 

“ Tjie following is an account of the qiiaiililies of cinnamon sold at the Dutch East 
India sales in <lie years 1785 Ui 1791 inclusive, together with the sale amount in 
each year. , 


i;s.s, 

l7Sf,, 

Il7s;. 


Value. I YI^\US. Qiiuntity. 

Ilw. ,C 'I * Ilw. I • X 

•■iim,oifi i'i!M7ci ivsii., ii;s,4(io sjs.vsi 

I 2H(i,liO.'. n.'H) . 37.1,1130 | *08,01.1 

Ml,000 . RV..I 70 |;il|.j IHa, 7 (p,’' ' 100,«.i;> 
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“In 1795, on the capture of (Jeylon by the Enjjlish, the East India Company paid 
1,000/. to tliecaptois as the value of the cinnamon found in the variotis storehouses on 
island. 

“ The following is an account of the quantities of cinnamon belonging to the East 
India Company, sold at their sales, in the years 1803 to 1810 inclusive, with the sale 
amount thereof, likewise the tyuantities retained for home eonsum|)tion, and the nett 
revenue collected thereon. 


Keveiuie 


V K A H S. 

^larrli SaU ^ 1 

£ 

September Sale. 

IbN. t 

T»»t 

Ibti 

£ 

Retained. 

lb«. 

: nett. 

i £ 

|K0» . 


12H,«;73 

27.403 

• 15S.524 • 

30,101 

287,267 

63,501 

6,762 

, 675 

IHOI . 


I5H..MI1 


imMH2 

41,150 

357.683 

7H,C59 

9,830 

6^72 

! 2064 



28.432 


I72.:».H» 

45,579 

200.962 

52..5f» 

; 1466 

* 


121,195 

29.111 

Mli.OOl 

32,105 

201.196 

01,216 

I0,3K9 

; 351J 

IHOr . 


14)K,072 

•I8,.'»K7 ; 

I98.(i74 

67,VI1 

360,740 

116.501 

7.974 

; '^riS 

IKIIK 

..«. 

ir*7,mT 

57.374 . 


57,r.O(» 

«334.c:ii 

114.974. 

IS,ns 

3613 

imi . 

.. . 


72,s51 

202,655 

sii.r^'i 

433 624 

15.1,626 

lo.fcf 

! 3467 

IHIO 


180,134 

• 

75,426 

123,620 ' 

»I,I3-.! 

3ll.1,!i.'>4 





“ The follow itig is a statement of the cinnamon exported from ('eylon, in the year ending 3,1*1 
of I)cc<‘ml)i‘r, 1341 :—I'irsl sort, 32,K.»iii Ihs. : second sort, 210,3544 lbs. j third sort, 100,788 lbs. ; 
• dhlitv unknown, (i07,.'t2l lbs.; total, 1,041,320 lbs. 

• t 

MemokanoI'M of Government a«s(fftcd ('imiamnn in the Warehouse at Colontho, on the 

.'list of Dceember, 1844. 
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1 
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n 

1812 . 



24<I 


*rot.«i ..., 


261 


•* Tiic ii'oductioii of the proenl yiMi ts likely to lie Imt small, many u.trtleiis having 
lifcii (inile neglected, owing to the imlitleivnl pro.speets of the trade. A few proiierties 
oiilv liave hit'll carefully allcmleil to, and ko|)t in good order, and in these the produce 
"ill probably be large, and of good qualily. Dut the wild or jungle, eiiiiiaraou has 
e'Mscd to he pealed for the last two years, nor is it likely to i e resunied so long as the 
<liit> icinains at its present Idgh umnuiit. In tact, although i.ie goveniiiicnt nionopo’ • 
of .sales was abuh.slied, and the gardens sold by |■ublic s.de,M»e monstrous export duties 
have fiearly ruined the eiiinamou planters.” 

Other Spires .—“Hitherto the enllivalioii ofspiee.s, except ciiinanrai, Ims been scaft'eK 
atieiidcd to, tlioiigh holli the soil and eliniale appear, fiom the little which has been done, 
•o headiniiahly atlapted to their more extended production. Within the last few years, 
3 few small plantations of cloves and nutmegs lM\e l>een established iVeni plants and seeds 
supplied from the botanical gardens at I’oratlei.ia, and the result is looked forward to 
wilh great interest, ('.ardamnms ami ginger might also ho siiccessfnlly cnilivated to any 
t'xicnt, and wonlii he a profitable occupaiitui for the natives were they as industrious as 
ihose of the M.ilahar eouiilry, where hoili these articles are extensively cultivated. The 
same observations apply to different kinds of plants wliich arc valiiahlc as dye-stuffs, 
siieh fur example as the choya-rBot and the indigo, both of whicliare indigenous to 
the soil.” 

VhtM'olfUe ,—“ Chocolate is another production which might be extensively wdlivated 
here, particnlarly m the hot* and humid parts of th? low country, witich I)r. Gardner 
^fales to be vci^ similar to those parts of Sonlh Ameriea in wliii h the tfee is so exten- 
Mvely cultivated. Theie is a smal^ plantation in tlic botanical gardens, but at that, 
• h viition, nearly 20(X) feet, the Iretf ^loes not grow freely.' A considerable quantity of 
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seed is, however, now produced annually, from which plantations could be established 
without difficult/.” , 

Tea. —“The tea plant has lately been cultivated to some extent by the Messrs. Worms, 
the most enterprising planters in the island, at their estate at Pesalawa. The climate of 
that district, which is about 3000 feet above the level of the sea, seems well adapted for 
the growth of the plant, but the very great difference^ between the price of labour in 
Ceylon and China will, it is feared, prevent its profitable cultivation.” 

Timber,— The forests, especially in the interior, and on the easternrside of the island, 
abound in magnificent trees, many of which are well kncpvn to be valuable, not merely 
for economical purposes, but from their extreme beauty, and' suitability for cabinet 
work. As yet, less attention has been directed to the productions of the forests of the 
interior than to those of the coast, and ebony il the Only export, and even this to a 
trifling amount.” 

Rice. —“ In former times, rice was much more extensively produced in Ceylon than it 
now is, moie.especiaIly in the northern pacts of the island, the decrease being obsiously 
connected with the decrease of the Tamil population in that quarter from [)olitical causes. 
All that appears to be requisite for the extension of the cult'ivation of this cSscntiiil article 
of food, is the rc-introduction of that industrious people, and the restoration of the tanks 
which have fallen into decay, for the purpose of irrigation. • . 

“ Ceylon has this yearj however (1847), cfxhibited the unusual circumstance of an 
export of rice to Great Britain. This has arisen from the extraordinary demand, and 
the high price of bread stuffs at home, and advantage has been taken of the favourabh: 
state of freights as compared with Bengal, to re-export to England grain which had been 
imported for consumption in the colony.” 

The Ceylon Bolank Garden. —“ The attention of its superintendent. Dr. Gardner, 
has been directed not merely to scientific investigation, but to the introduction from 
other countries, and the acclimatised cultivation of such exotic plants, as arc likely to 
add to the agiicultural wealth of the island. * 

“ Previously to the arrival of the present superintendent, who was selected by Sir W. 
Hooker, the garden had been so neglected as to be almost valueless to the colony. I5y 
Dr. Gardner’s Attention and exertions, it is now one of the most flourishing and useful 
institutions in India ; large nurseries have been established fur the ]iropagatiun and dis¬ 
tribution of useful plants, which are sold at a trifling price to the public, and inimhcrs 
of foreign trees and vegetables have been successlully introduced. The rcsulthas been, 
that hundreds of thousands of trees and plants of all descriptions, have been dispersed 
throughout the island, at a very moderate cost to the Government. Dr. Gardner i.s likewise 
engaged in the preparation of a ‘ Flora Ccylonica,’ a work which will contain descriptions 
of all the plants indigenous to the island, so far as be can obtain them, and thus make 
knowif to the scientific world the history and uses of the vegetable productions of a 
regk n, of which less is known to the botanists of Europe, than any other portion ol 
India of equal extent.” 

Minerals. —“With the exception of a very brief sketch in Davy’s ‘ Ceylon,’ nothing 
has been published, and little is known of the geology or mineral productions of the 
island. The formations arc essentially primitive, and present but few features of novelty ; 
gneiss being the principal rock. Dolomite is found in isolated positions in the interior, 
and is the source of the lime used by the iiatjvesin that part of the country ; burnt coral 
being in general use in the north, and along the coasts. 

“ Cotd is not likely to be discovered in any great quantity, although the unusual cir¬ 
cumstances under which it has lately been found in Nertliern India, render any dictum 
on this subject hazardous. 

“ Irqp, ore is frequent, and has been worked from time immemorial by tlie natives: 
but it is questidnable, whether the richness of the veins* is sufficient to Justify any 
extensive operations. ' • . 

^ “ Tin hasvbeen found in the Saffragam'districI by Dr. Gygax, a Swiss mineralogist 

*iif some eminence, and it it not unlikely that il«roay yet be opened in considerable 
({uantity, as it is principally in metamorpTiic rocks like those of Ceylob that minera 
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veins are found to exist, and generally in mountainous distiicts or their immediate 
vicinity. * ; 

“ Copper ore has also been discovered in the south, and in the immediate vicinity of 
water-carriage. But without more satisfactory exumination and evidence, engagements 
for woiking it cannot safely be entered into. 

“ Quicksilver hits lately been procured at Cottah, in the immediate iieighbouiiiood 
of Colombo, but only in smaU quantities; it had l»cen discovered in the same spot in 
1799. ' . 

“In the Galle distiiet, hudiu, or decomposed feldspar, of a fine white quality and 
even texture, hjts been recently found in great abundance. It is well adapted for tlic 
♦manufacture . the. finer kinds of po'tery and paving tiles, but the art of pottery and 
brirk-making is hero in the ve/y rudAt state, and much good would result from intro¬ 
ducing some simple iinprovements in this branch of industry. 

“ Anthracite coal has lately been turned up in Satfragain. 

“ J'lumbayo is at [iresent the only mineral which is exported on«a large scale. It is 
found at the depth of eight or ten yards, in pretty rich streams in the neighbourhood of 
(’.dtura. Tilt trade in it, during the last seven years, is exhibited by the following 
ictiiin:— 
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“ These inferences and observatio.is, however, apply ^almost exclusively to tin 
upcriitions of Europeans and the results and success of foreign inve.stmcnts ami the 
'peculations of others, than tlie natives of Cc\Ion. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
hut one easily accounted for, that all the activity and energy now so busily manifested 
iliroughout every district of the island, and applied to every encouraging department of 
commercial enterprise, is confined to straiigcrs and immigrants alone, and that the 
Cingalese themselves take no apparent intciest, and show no evidence of being partici¬ 
pators in the general prosjrerily. • 

“ Though seldom in want of the first necessaries of life, and although the great mass 
of the population is very much elevated above that which constitutes poverty in othei 
countries, it is a singular fact, and somewhat discouraging, that there is not a suiytc 
miirc capitalist in Ceylon; though some are proprietors of land to a considerable 
extent, and enjoy a corresponding rank and influence in their localities. 

“ Under their former rulers, the low country was in the hands of the Dutch, who 
asserted their monopoly oven all commerce under cujpital penalties. Ulie population of 
the high lands and mountains of the interior, were in like manner prol\jbited by their 
f'ders from all tr*ade, or even intercourse with foreigners; money was unkqowii amongst 
them, inasmuch as there was nothing^ 9 n which to expend or in which to invest <t. The 
hiug was ilie aljsolute owner of all lands, and never permitted their alienation to private 
parlies, merely permitting their temporary cultivation as the reward of public servig's ; 
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and thus property in land being unattainable and commerce prohibited, the accumula¬ 
tion d’*' money was never thought of by the natives; and rank and the power of opprc|- 
sion became the sole objects of ambition. 

“ This spirit, though checked in its manifestation, still lives in its results, and to the 
present day, the upper classes have neither the means nor the inclination to embark in 
active pursuits, and the lower classes universally refuse to labour, or to enter into the 
service of any but their immediate chiefs. 

Even the few headmen who have recently ventured to undertake plantations of 
coffee and cinnamon, employ not Cingalese but Malabar labourers. 

“ No Cingalese is the owner of a vessel larger than q hshrng-boat„and no Cinga¬ 
lese is a merchant at Colombo, or any seaport in the island; the smallcraft by which* 
the coasting trade, and the intercourse with Inrtia is Carried on, being exclusively the 
property of Moormen, Parsees, and Malabar Chetties, from the Coromandel coast. A 
few Dutchmen navigate square-rigged vessels, but there arc very few. 

“The craft generally in use consist of brigs, schooners, and dhoneys, varying in 
size from 1 to 150 tons ; the latter are badly built, cannot beat against the wind, and, 
^ojisequently, are chiefly employed only during the north-east mon>oon, f/om November 
to April, and laid up for the rest of the year. Their brigs and schooners run round the 
island, and visit both the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, chiefly for grain. They rail 
also, during some part of tlje south-west monloon, but are not generally considered very 
seaworthy. They arc all manned by Lascars, and, to almost every case, arc commanded 
by Portuguese or Dutch. 

“ The rtr/istereil tonnage of the Colombo district is lo.tXK) tons, and of the rest of tin 
island about 20,(KM) ton.s. This description of property is evidently on the'increase, and 
as the demand for timber and cattle from the eastern side of the island increases, and the 
large tracts of land planted with cocoa-nuts in the northern and eastern districts becoiiK' 
productive, there will be a much greater demand for tonnage of this description. 

“Most of the dhoneys are built at Ceylon, but the schooners and large vessels arc 
nearly all built at Cochm, on the Malabar coa.«r. 

“ The native Cingalese are equally unconnected with the internal commerce of the 
island, all of which is conducted by Moormen, Malabars, Parsecs, and strangers, in.iny 
of whom only come over from the coast of India for a season, and return airain to their 
wives and families. All the business of the country is carried on with the capital of the.su 
men, and that of the Briti.^h merchants and planters ; and the Cingalese themselves see 
these operations going on from day to day ibr the advantage of foreigners without an 
effort to participate, either as employers or labourers, in the general benefits wliich are 
increasing around them.'’ 

Fpreign Shipping .—“The amount of shipping inwards and outwards, during the 
year 1846, exceeds that of the former or any previous year, being. 

Inwards .. '211,046 tons. 

Outwards.. 211,424 tons. 

“ Freights formerly ruled higher in Ceylan than in the presidencies of India. But 
owing to the late advances in the piice of cotton, and the demand for bread-stuffs in 
Great Britain, freights Iti Bombay and Calcutta arc considerably higher than at Galle or 
Colombo; and anotlier circumstance, which has considerable influence in keeping ilown 
the rates, is that Ceylon is more resorted to'chan formerly by seeking ships, as well as by 
vessels arriving with coal for the steam vessels, and which, of course, look to obtain a 
homeward freight in return.*’ ^ 

Banks, Interest, and Exehange .—“ There are two banks, both formed by a proprietary 
almost unconnected with Ceylon. The bank of Ceylon was incorporated by royal 
charter *n 1840faiid its operation^are confined exclusively to this coloiiv. The Oriental 
Bank is a bianch of more considerable establishment, with a board of directors m 
London and another in Bombay, where its> operations are considerable, as well as at 
Calcutta, Madras, Canton, ^ong Kong, and Sinfpyiore. 

“The capital of either establishments, as applied to this island, is ijot considerable, 
being about 10O,(X)0L to 125,000/. each. The circulation of either is proportionally 
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limiu<d, tliat of’ thc’Oriental Bank'bciiig about 15,000/., iii 1840, and tliat of the other 
27,487/. 

• “ The operations of both are principally confined to the receipt of deposits, Ac sale 

of bills on England and the presidencies of India, and to local discounts to merchants 
and traders. The latter mainly comprise purchases made by the Chetties from importers, 
chiefly of British produce, and the acceptances of the Moormen retailers, whose paper is 
for smaller amounts, pro|)ortionate to their minor transactions. 

“ As regards dejwsits and the usual 'lusiness of hanking, the transactions of the year 
1846 show a considerable increase over that of 184.5, the payments made by parties 
keeping account.^ being iii tht latter year about one million and a half ; whilst those of 
1846 are considerably abovotwo millions. So far as I can collect opinions, the nature of 
' the business av present carried en by t^e merchants of Ceylon generally, is of a sound and 
steady description, and partakes little of a speculative character; whilst the statements 
given above afford a fair view of the increasing value and importance of thdlr operations." 

Mtmeys .—“ Mercantile accounts are kept in British current, but the following 
moneys also circulate in the island, viz.:— 


.5 rimilies = k pice. The Company’s rupee is current at 2«., and 

4 pice = I fanam = 1 \d. the Spanish and American dollar at 4r. 2</. ' 

12 fananis = I rix dollar = Ir. 6d. 

. • 

Rates or .Agency and Cummis^sio^’ 

* ‘ per cent. 

Un all sahs. purchases, and shipments. i 

With the following exceptions:— 

On all purchaA's of cinimmon, on purchasc-money, ami duty included. 2| 

On the returns made witli the proceeds of goods on which commission has been previously 

charged, if in coffee or cocoa-nut oil . 5 

In every other description of produce. 2A 

Oil diamonds, p<>arls, precious stones, ami jewellery . 2A 

On treasure and bifllion ... 1 

On all property withdrawn, sliipped, or delivertid to order ... 2.4 

On guar.niteeing sales, bills, bonds, contracts, or other engagements...?. 25 

On ship's di.sburscnicnts.. 

< hi advertising for freiglits and passengers on the amount of freight or passage money, whether 

the same pass through agent’s li.imls or not..... o 

On efl'ectiiig or writing orders for insiininoe. Oj 

Oil settling losses, partial, or general, and returns of premium. 1 

Oil procuring money on retpondenlia . 2V 

On attending the delivery of contract goods, or receiving and dchverii.g private eommissions of 

merchandise. ' 

On total Mim of debit or credit side of an account at the option oij the agent, excepting items 
on wliirb a commission of per cent is cliargeablc.. I 

< 'n ertecting rcmiitatices, or pitrcbasing, or selling, or negotiating bills of exchange.U 

On letters of eredit granted . -A 

On the management of estates as executors, administrti'.ors, or attorneys . 6 

On debts where process at law or arhitratiuii is required. 

And if recovered by sitclt means . ,5 

On bills of exelmnge. notes, &c., dishonoured. 1 

Oil over-due debts collected for absentees ..•*. 5 


TARIFF, 
s. d. 

Ale and nil other malt liquors in casks 

per gallon.?. 0 2jf 

llo., in bottles, per doz._•■••• 11 8 

Hooks, bullion, pearls, and precious 
stones, coal, copperali, garllen seeds 
and plants, cattle, instruments, ma¬ 
chinery, and implements for agricul- • 
turn and manufacture, army clothinfL * 

Ac., and timber. free. 

Jliwum, per lb..... 1 0 

'•uimowder. ncr lb. 0 .'1 

• nddy, per biWbel . -I <* 

'OL. IV. ’ 


-Inwakds. 

*. d. 

Rice, per bushel. 0 7 

Spirits and liqueurs, per gallon. 4 0 

Tea, per lb. 0 6 

Wiiie in bottles, per gallon.2 0 

do. not in bottles. f. . I U 

.lo. the produce of the BritUb possess- 
sions.V. 0 *' 


Goods, Wares, and merchandise not other¬ 
wise charg^ %ith duty, being the pro¬ 
duce of the United Kingdom or British 

possessions,onthemarketvBlue,pei cent & 0 

Do, of foreign states .......fie. 10 i* 
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Prohibited.—Attas and gunpowder (except by special ifathority from the governor), cinnamon, 
do. oil, cassia, do. buds, coffee (except for warehousing), rum, rum sliruh, or sugar (except for 
warche^using), the produce of any foreign country or British possession into which foreign sug)jr 
can le^lly 1^ imported. 

OuTWAuna. 

Books, bullion, coin, pearls, precious Cinnamon oil, per oz. 0 4 

stones, cattle, iron tanks, casks, staves. Goods, wares, and merchandise, the pro¬ 
headings, and hoops . free. duce of Ceylon, not hoipg subject to 

Cinnamon, per lb. 1 *0 other duty on the value.percent 0 2^ 

“ The interest on money, at all times high in Ceylon, Ipts hden espeeially so during 
the last year; on mortgage of landed properly and other undoubted sceuri'ies, seven and 
eight per cent eould have been obtained during* 1843, *1844, and 184d ; but in 1846 
similar accommodations have cost nine and ten per cent habitually, and even so high as 
twelve and fourteen. In some instances, so much as eighteen per cent has been given on 
the security of houses and ground in Colombo, and as this was paid in advance, the 
charge may fairly be taken as an ccjuivalent to twenty-two per cent per annum.” 

Gold. —“ The quantity of gold imported during 1846 has been very considerable. It 
Would, however, be impracticable, to ascertain the amount, as large sums are daily brought 
into the island by private individuals, who of course never enter such at the custom-hoii%e. 
The high price maintaincd'for the precious ilietul is very snrpiising ; the average may 
be quoted at 1/. 2s, 6d. per*sovereign.” 

Pearl Fisher;/. —“The result of an inquiry led to the appointment, as resident- 
supervisor of the pearl banks, of an old naval officer, well informed in his own line, but 
entirely destitute of that local experience so necessary in such a position. This measure, 
so far as the pearl-fishery was concerned, appears to have been not only useless, but 
unfortunate. ‘We cannot say with respect to this absurd government monopoly,’ 
observes the Colombo Observer, ‘that on this score we feel any great regret. Indeetl, 
notwithstanding the recent legislation on the subject, we cannot heljr hazaiding the 
supposition that it would be well if no more measures were taken and no more anxiety 
felt respecting the peart-fishery. Would it not be far better to throw an extensive 
range of coast*open to the untrammelled exertions of industrious iishcrmen, than to 
resort to stringent enactments to secure at best a very uncertain revenue from a product 
that adds nothing to the comfort and happiness of ‘ the many,’ how much soever it may 
be valued by the idle, the rich, and the luxurious ? The recurrence of a pearl-fishery 
would once more bring a stream of living beings to line and animate the coast extending 
from the village of Aripo to that of Silawatoire :—Asiatics would be there to speculate 
and Europeans would once more look curiously on, .and fancy their ap|>ctites improved 
by the vapours of putrefaction—supplies of all kinds (not forgetting coffins!) would 
pour ih, and ‘ the revenue would be fattened with the rich result.’ But at wh»i cost 
woufd this ‘ rich result’ be obtained ? at that of the morals and happiness of immense 
numbers; for drunkenness, debauchery, and gambling of the worst kinds arc the 
inevitable concomitants of a pearl-fishery.’ 

“ Perhaps the protection of the banks Costs more than has been realised: these 
guineas are not therefore to be valuetl like common guineas, and we dare say the prize- 
holders in the pearl lottery think their pearls as valuable as in the days of Cleopatra. 

“ The most productive pearl-banks, are^sjtuated off Condatchy, extending thirty miles 
from N. to S. and twenty miles from E. to W, The fishery commences in March, when 
the calm weather permits the boats to go out and return daily. 

“ Kilccarr6 ismost probably the Colchi mentioned inthe feriplusof the Erythraean sea 
as the site of these fisheries ; and they are carried on in the same manner as described by 
travellerj several centuries ago. The ancient towns of Mantotte and Putlam probably 
derived much of their iroportanc* from their vicinity. In 1803, 1250 divers were 
employed, of whom 1100 wdre volunteers from the opposite coast. Tht share of profits 
gave each individual 5f. 9«/. per day for the* time he was employed ; the price of ordinary 
* labour being 6d, per day. But each bank being Available only for one period, of about 
twenty days in every seven years, sometimes tKe fishery is smaller, and sometimes there 
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IS none at all; and in no season does it last for more than thirty or thirty-live days, coin* 
menciiig with the calm weather about the 5ih of March. The divert in six or >8even 
fathoms of water, remain immersed from fifty to fifty-five seconds—very rarely longer. 
A reward being offered to him who should remain the longest under water, it was gained 
by one who remained eighty-seven seconds. The diver’s sack is not fastened round 
his neck, but is attached to a cord held by the man in the boat above : and it is pulled 
up when full, at the signal of the divtr, who, if he choose, is drawn up with it. So 
far from the occup,ation being unhealthy, it iij the belief of the natives that divers live 
lunger than other labourers; and its short season is hailed as a gainful holiday by the 
divers ihcniselv;es, who at otner tiroes are engaged in ordinary labour. If the oyster is 
•taken before s»‘vi n years ol(l,*its pearls are imperfectly developed ; vigilance is therefore 
necessary to prevent indiscrimiaate filhing, which would destroy the banks, or at least 
render them quite unproductive. The pearls are sold by the government to the highest 
bidder. 

“ About seven years is the maximum age of the pearl oyster; but after six years they 
.irc apt tu die suddenly in vast quantities. The nearer to seven years that they are fished 
tlie richer is the harvest; if tHey live, beyond that period the pearl loses its rich lustre. 

“ From 17!M) to 1820, there were eleven fisheries which produced 297,1031. 10«. Hdt, 
:yi4 from 1820 to 1837 there were nine fisheries, producing 227,1311. 13s. 6d, Thus 
trtciily fisheries realised upwards of half a million of nett revenue. 

“ The time for iiispcctiiig the bij^ks is in the lulls bclvveSutlie monsoons in October 
and November, and the fl^hery always takes place at the change in March and April. A 
tisliery used to create the iitiiiust excitement along the whole coast of India, and as many 
.IS 4000 or .'>000 people have cniigiegated about the barren shores of Aripo, which means 
(1 $ievc, and which apjieurs to deiivc its name from the sifting ami sorting the pearls 
lliroiigli a succession of ten or twelve biass cullenders of the size ol a large saucer. The 
largest holes are in the one at the top, and the lower the pearl falls the less is its value. 

‘‘The day.s ibii fishing arc not only limited but the hours as well as the number of 
lionts and divers. They fish up every thing they come across, and there is little time to 
discriminate, as tiiiir time is so valuable ; it tias sometimes been at the average of 6/. 
suiliiiir a minute! The most suitable depth of waters appears to be friJni six to seven 
fitho.u'-, and the diver seldom remains below so long as a minute; although for payment, 
I’l as a liial of strength, some of them have remained much longer, .tnd they bring up 
' •'boiu fifty oysters at a time. 

“Among the nunieious Irequciiters and oificials at a fishery, a shaik charmei is an in- 
• lispciisable attendant, tliougli accidents from sharks arc uiiknu' n. The office has been 
tiered i I ary for seveial geiicrations. He gets 9rf, a day from g ivernment to assure the 
divers Unit he has secured the mouths of the sharks and drivqn them from the banks. 

“ the total value of the exports of jewellery and precious stones from Ceylon to 
(<ie.it Dritaiii in the following five years has been as follows, but vro arc not able to state 
die precise amount of pearls comprised in these returns : 

18.39 .... .i 1408 ' 1842. . . ^>2889 

1840 .til 77 1843..3919 

1841 .2071 

“ Some valuable gems are found in Ceylon ; among those tfie ruby and cat-eye are 
the be.st; topaz, sapphire, and crystal arc, also obtained. Iron is diffused over the 
r;reatei part of the island ; black oxide of manganese is found ; and plumbago (ca-- 
hoiiate of iron) is obtained in considerable quantity, and exported. Weaving gives 
einployinent to many pers ms. • The articles made are handkerchiefs, table-cloths, 
••apkins, towels, sail-cloth, and a coarse kind of cloth used for their dress by ti e natives, 
fiiere arc also many oil-mills in operation, chiefly for pressing the cocoa-nut Jcernels. 
^'he iiland contains extensivd forests, in which, besides the more ordiiftiry descriptions 
01 limber, the gvowth of those latitudes, there is a great variety and* profusion of 
heauliful woods, well adapted for the use of*the cabinet-maker. • 

“Among the animals of Ceylon,nffost of those found o»i the opposite continent are 
'‘■tbve to the ishtud. Elephants are numerous, and soiiiclinies do great injury to the 
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growing crops. Under the kings of Candy these animals were trained to |)erl'orm tlic 
office^of public executioners. 

“ The trade of the United Kingdom witli Ceylon is not distinguished in the custom¬ 
house, account from that to the continent of India. A trade is carried on with Bengal, 
to which presidency it exports betel-nuts, chaiik-shells, cordage-cocoa-cuts, and various 
minor articles; while it imports from that quarter cotton piece goods, sugar, rice, wheat, 
and gunny bags.” 

Post and Mail Communication.—“ Ceylon Is, at the present moment, the centre of 
operations for the mails from China, the Straits’ scltlem^ts, Benga', and Madras, as 
well as the French, Spanish, and Dutch possessions at Pondichdrry, Jav?, Manilla, and 
elsewhere. Even these communications are still but in embryo as regstrds future de-' 
velopraent; and when, in addition to them, reguLir postal intercourse shall have been 
opened by mf,ans of steam with our Australian colonies and probably with Mauritius, 
from all of which lines must converge at Ceylon, the future importance of this island 
cannot fail to be apparent. And concurrently with this, will arise the grave question of 
the sufficiency, accessibility, and safety of the present station at Point dc Galle as com¬ 
pared with the unrivalled harbour and facilities of Trindomalec. The 'superiority of 
^Commodation at the latter for ships of war, its convenience for expediting commu¬ 
nications between the Admiralty and the naval force in the eastern seas, and its line 
commercial situation frontittg the Bay of Bengal, and presenting a centre whence ail the 
lines of postal communicaliui, must diverge, marla.it strongly as the point towards 
which attention must ultimately be directed with a view to these objects, in preference 
to the imperfect harbour of Point de Gal e. For packets on their way to China, Tnn- 
comalee would be an addition of twenty-four hours’ steaming, but for the mUils to Bengal 
and Madras, there would be a correspondent advance on their voyage in that direction. 

“As regards the mercantile interests of the colony, there can be little doubt that 
Trincomalee would eventually present advantages to the commerce and trade of the 
island, infinitely superior to Colombo, where there is no harbour, and only an open 
roadstead with imperfect holding-ground, which is any thing but favourably regarded by 
shipping, both from its inconvenience and insecurity. The producing districts of the 
interior lie neafly midway between the two places ; and the few miles of additional road 
to be traversed from Kandy to Trincomalee will be more than compensated by avoiding 
the three formidable mountain passes between Kandy and Colombo. 

“ The principal obstacle would naturally be the reluctance of the merchants I' 
abandon their present buildings at Colombo and transfer their establishments to Trin 
comalee. But there can be little doubt that the only considerution which ever inHuencei 
the Dutch to establish the seat of government at Colombo in preference to Trincomalet 
when they had their choice»of both, was that the cinnamon plantations, from whirl 
they chiefly derived their revenue, lie in the vicinity of Colombo. , 

P There is daily communication (Sundays excepted) between Colombo and all part 
of the island, and, with one or two exceptions, between all the main stations one will 
the other. This communication is carried on from Colombo to Kandy in the centra 
province, and from Colombo to Point de (Salle m the southern, each a distance o 
seventy-two miles, which is travelled in 10^ hours by means of mail-coaches establishei 
by private parties, and ifnder contiact to government for the conveyance of the mails 
From Kandy the mails aic conveyed by foot-messengers to Trincomalee and all oihe 
places in the eastern province, as srjon after their being received as possible. Fron 
Galle, a private coach, under contract with government, conveys the mails to Matura 
twenty-eight miles further in the southern province, jvhence they are taken by foot 
messengers to Tangalle and Hambantotle, which latter place is the furthest limit of tic 
southern province where a government officer is stationed. 

“Tlic distante from Colombo |o the utmost norlhern limit of Jaffna is 25?0 miles 
and between thosc’two places are the intermediate stations of Ncgombo>Chilaw, Putlan 
(the chief to^yu <»f the north-western proviiice), and Manaar. Excepting the govern 
' ment despaiohcs, the corrq^pondence between (be western, and north-western, au( 
northern provinces, i.s unimportant, especially-whdii it is compared with that which daib 
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takeg plaee between Colombo and tbe Kandyan provinces. The obstructions caused by 
wild animals, deep streams, and absence of local European superintendence in parts of 
tl!e northern and north-western provinces are so great, that it is matter of surprise that 
the communication is so extremely regularly maintained, us it is very seldom that a day’s 
mail is due between the tivo places. The communication, however, is by no means 
rapid ; it occupies four days. 

“The mails between Ceylon and the continent of India by land, are conveyed for 
eight months of the year through .lafTnu and .Point Pedro, whence they are taken in 
catamarans to Point Calymarc on the opposite coast; and for the other four months 
through Manaar and Taiamanlir, whence they are passed over in hired boats to Ramis- 
•scrani. By thei*c means letters from Colombo may reach Madras in eight to ten days, 
and Calcutta and Bombay in siwentec* to twenty days; the variation depending on the 
nature of the weather at the two extremities of this island. Letters Uiken by the 
steamers from Point de Galle reach Madras in three days and Calcutta in nine; whilst 
those taken in the Svaforth steam-packet to Bombay generally arriv^in less than six days. 

“ The communication between Ceylon and the Straits of Malacca, China, Java, and 
Manilla, is, i>f course, now ‘efficiently carried on monthly by means of the contract 
steamers from Point de Calle; other opportunities arc very rare and uncertain. Letters 
art^frequently received from Australia by way of Calcutta, occupying about three months 
111 the transit; but a direct opportunity scarcely presents itself of seiidiiig letters to 
Australia : one hardly occurs once^ii a twelvemonth.'^ P'rOtn Mauritius letters arrive 
almost monthly by vessels coming thence to Ceylon in search of freight; but direct 
opportunities of sending letters thither arc unfreqnent. 

“ Ilomeward-boutid vessels take letters, at irregular periods, from Ceylon to the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena.” 

Crown Lands. —“ The crown land purchased by individuals from May, 1833, to 
1843, without including lots under fifty acres, amounts to 170,080 acres. The one 
society issues circailars to obtain a return of the extent of estates, and the extent in 
bearing, wliich, as far as they have received answers, enables tlieiii to show that there 
are in hearing 2017 acres ; in progress, 812.'); total extent of toffee estates, 47,368 in 
184.3. These returns are understood not to be complete. Very masy applications 
have been lately made for land about Negombo for sugar cultivation ; whether advisedly 
or not, remains to be seen. Exptrience has shown iliat coffee planting is a certainty, 

• As to whether the soil in the maritime provinces of Ceylon will grow canes for such a 
length of time as will be eipially profitable, is a problem which time alone can solve. 
Even if land gives two tons of sugar per acre, deduct duty end expenses, and coffee 
land affording only ten hundred weight (sold even so low as 3^ 10s.) per acre, will be a 
more certain speculation.* . 

“ JTwelve years ago Ceylon was not known in Englutul, and even in London but 
in the light of a valuable military key to India. The only part of Ceylon lhat 
seemed to draw forth any admiration was Tiincoinaleo, on account solely of its 
harbour being the finest in the Eastern hcniispliere, and being the only place of 
refuge for weather-driven vessels from thesBay of Bengal an'l the Coromandel coast, 
hut cliieffy, wo believe, as a valuable naval station. After this, a new era began to dawn 
on Ceylon ; the resources of the island began to attract tlie .Mtention of the wealthy 
capitalists of England. From that day to this thousands upon thousands of pounds 
have been expended on the soil of both the hiuritimc and interioi provinces of tbe island; 
**"d, although it is nalurul tlitrc should be .some failures, still it is surprising in how 
many a hundred-fold the moncy.laid out has been returned. Coffee is the staple pro¬ 
duction at present of Ceylon, and not a few have already (1844) made fortunes,^ and 
oiheis are in the fair way! Sugar has been tried, but we are sorry to add th.at the spirited 
growers have licit hitherto succeeded as they had anticipated. True.sone or ftvo have, 
succeeded, but jt is only those who have. W.tnt of the proper experience, we firmly 
lliiiik, has been the piincipal cause of the*unsuccessful results. We l^ve very little 
doubt on our mind as to this island liohig ultimately a siigar^colony, and that to a greater* 
‘ xlent than many people are inclined CD believe. Ceylon is yet in its infancy. Hundreds 

* A correspondent, who had vacated the sugar estates, Negombo, writes ;—“ I nev or sawsany 
tiling ii, J„y^ siippi'ior to the canes here, and nut often any thing to equal lliein . 1 will sta|.. _ 
'"y ri’imtation as a sngar-r.ilaiilcr. duo d'*- 
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upon hundreds of acres of suitable land, which hav6 never yet been'explored, will be in 
a few.^cars naore'all under cultivation. Ceylon is favourably situated with regard to Eng¬ 
land ; the climate of two-thirds of the island, we may safely say, is not ill adapted for tHb 
European constitution. The natives of the country are well disposed towards the Europeans. 

“ Ceylon is emphatically the half-way house between England and China. When 
the resources of that vast empire become fairly open to British enterprise and capital, it 
will be hard to say of what real importance this island may be to England. It is in¬ 
valuable, and will always be so, as a coaling stiAiun to the steamers outwards and home¬ 
wards bound. It is approachable in as snort, if not a shorter, time from England than 
Bombay is, and who can foresee what a valuable acquisition Ceylon must then prove to 
Britain, if it ever happen to be made the centre of all her'operations, in^her wide and, 
far-spreading Eastern dominions, which is far froi.i bein^ an unlikely case if the Com- 
jiany’s chartcj; is even renewed in and, consequently, the government of the day 

take the affairs of India into their own hands; Ceylon, in that case, then would be the 
focus from whence v^uld issue ‘ through steam, the right-arm of England,’ all the home 
instructions destined for our princely dominions in India, our territory in China, our 
possessions in its seas, as also those of the Indian Ocean, Australia, Van Diemen’s 
Eimd, and New Zealand, with our various islands in the South Pacific.”— Ceylon Herald, 

Planting in the North. —“ The cultivation of tobacco, with which the planters beg^n, 
is almost totally abandoned. Experiments are being made in regard to exotics, and 
Maryland is expected to s\.ce.:;d. The tobacco iy^igeuous to the country is rather 
coarse and strong for cigars. Cotton and cocoa-nuts will, I think, succeed. The 
planters have succeeded in raisin'! almost every valuable variety of cottons. Sea-Island, 
Upland Georgia, Bourbon, Pernambuco, Nankeen cotton, &c. Of all theses the Bourbon 
is the favourite and the most extensively cultivated. It will, I think, ultimately be the 
staple cotton, not of Ceylcn only, but of conlincntal India. The cotton estates now 
look most luxuriant, presenting the appearance of extensive groves of black-currant 
bushes. The trees arc almost constantly putting forth boles; they arc jt present covered 
with flowers, which will be beaten off by the heavy rains. The proper gathering seasons 
are February, 3Iarch, Augu.st, and September, Such is the effect of our fine cliinaic, 
that every variety of cotton is here perennial. The cotton trees may be expected to last 
five or six years, until the cocoa-nuts placed amongst them come into bearing, by winch 
time it is hoped all expenses will be more than paid.* Cocoa-nuts possess a local value 
of from l.v. to 1*. Gd. per annum for the produce of a tree in full bearing. Bat.ticoloa • 
is the place for cocoa-nuts. Fine soil, and fresh water within three feet of the surface. 
The soil here is a perfect paradox. Generally speaking, it is most unpromising and 
sterile in appearance; but, with a little manure, and plenty of irrigation, nomk-rs of 
vegetation are produced frqjn it. Dr. Davy has said, that the richest soil taken from 
the mountain forests of the interior contains no more than 2^ per cent of vegjitabic 
may,er. Here via have no forest, only low jungle, and I do not suppose oui richest 
soil contains one-half pei cent of vegetable matter. The most general is calc.trcous 
sand, in some (ilaces clayey ; in others, as at Point Pedro, highly ferruginous, presenting 
the most extraordinary contrast to the snotw-white coral limestone on which it rests. 
There can be little doubt that the secre ts of the feitiiity of the soil of the Jaffna Penin- , 
sula lic.s in the [in-scnce of muriate of lime.” 

Slavery, —“ In 1811!, the greater number of propriet'irs of slaves in the maritimepro- 
vinces made a voluntary otter to the crown V)f the children who should be born of their 
slaves after the 12th day of August, 1816, The offer was accepted, and, in 1818, an 
ordinance was passed, securing their perfect freedom, and providing for their support. 

At the same time it was enacted, that all propiietors of slaves in the maritime provinces 
should have them registered in the district couits, under forfeiture of all right or claim 

* It appears that grapes of delicious flavour ripen in abunditribe at Jaffna. Alluding to wild 
animals, the folipwing appears in a recent Ceylon paper •. —“ A very proper yliolesale war has 
been waged wi^i the inonarchs of the forest by native liuntirs. No less than 160 elephants were 
lately killed in the district of Wanny, a reward of lO^lning paid for every elephant destroyed. 

A large number of them wer^ killed also in the distfiA of Maiiaar lately. In the district ol 
Patchelapally, the elephant hunters are paid 3f. 15*. for every animal, governnfent paying ' os- 
only, and the rest contributed by the planters. The tails of the elephants (in proof pi the animals 
having been actually l(iilcd) are sent to the Cutcherrv ul Julfua, where they arc cut into pieces 
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to them; and, in tlie event of omitting to comply with ihe provisions of the act, they 
were declared to he absolutely free. All joint properly in slaves wa\ also declared to 
be illegal, and every slave was to be registered by one proprietor. In .laffnapataiA and 
Trincomaleo, where such a tenure chielly prevails, distinct provisions were made for 
settling such claims to slaves. It was enacted, tlial no claim to a slave less than one 
sixteenth could he recognised ! In order to fix to whom they belonged, he or she was 
to be put up to unction, and the pro.’ccds divided amongst the claimants, while, of 
course, the slave went to the highest bidder. IJy the act of IK.37, the registiafion 
system was cxlemred to the Kandiun Provima’s. Every birth or change of pioprictor- 
sliip had to be registered^ or tl* owner forfeiletl his claim to he considered such, and the 
slave was declared to be. abscJutelv and ipso facto free. The first registiation was to he 
made before thb 1st of July, ’IftSS, c^id the certificate of registry had to be renewed 
trieniiiaily. The judges were direrled to take extraordinary precautions that no addition 
to the regvster should be allowed after that date, and of course until thr*lapse of the 
(ii.st three years, it could not he ascertained what the decrease amounted to. Wc have 
staled that at the first examination, in Ittll, instc.id of there being^287 on the record, 
there wt re oul^‘ 379 in the wl^ile of the Kandian Provinces ; and, as we proved at some 
length, there is nut another in the whole of the island! The registration system w^j 
very much neglected all over the maritime provinces, particularly in the northern division, 
vrlific the proprietors had not resigned ll^eir rights, and ha(l neglected altogether to 
legister. In order, however, that no objection might be tijke.n to tlie aulhoiiiies acting 
on till! old ordinance of ISIS, the ilfdiiiance No. 7 of Tsi2 was passed, making regis- 
tr.ition imperative ; in fact, re-enacting the provisions of the old act, with this clause, 
that if any sl^ve was not registered heforr the 1st of January, 1843, absolute freedom 
was the conseipicnce. Not a single slave was registered ; and, on the morning of the 
1st of January, 1.S13, the sun rose on neatly 2.3,.'lOO freemen, who were nominally slaves 
the d«y before.”* 

Tbe icsourees of this colony, if its affaiis shall be properly managed, would Ire of the 
greatest productive value ; hitherto the imports value, lor a long period, have exceeded 
those of exports, and from the absurd and unpisl export duty on ^•innamon the growers of 
that spice hiive been nearly, if not, ruined. The jiorts of Ceylon should, jike Singapore, 
he made^frcc ports. 

Thk Number and Tonnage of Ships entering the Ports of Cevloii in 1828, may jpvo au 
* idea of tlu' niurittiiie trade which has since inereaseJ. 


c o n N T R I 15 s. 


<*reHt Uritaln.... 

itnd (!hma.. 
Foreign Staten... 


Tot A I-. 


Sbips 

nimibt 

23 

Il37 

IM 

IdM 


Tona. 

tounafire. 




60 . 67 U 


IMPORTS. 1H29. 


Noik —Matiiivd hy lt,7'j4men. 

Impouts and Exports of Ceylon. 

EXPORTS, S 21 ». 


I 


I’vttoo Clotlw. iDdiftti. 132.9411 

.. liritwh. Mwj 

‘Grain, . OA.lIl! 

» Vano«ia... 13 , 12 M 


To*i AL Ornin aud Clotha. 
Other articlea. 


Totai. ...f.. 

IA3I* 

rrom Or«at Britain, valued la aterUog money | 

Brittah Cnionlos ditto.i 

Prom Foreign Statea ditto.. 

value of Irilporta ditto.' 


Value 

£ 


24d..Mi‘i 

dtfjod 

3IG,301 


OiunaiiKin, firMt .. lM>,000j 

, taecond aort. 230,fH)0- 

„ third .. iHO.oooj 


Totai.. 


IBxportx aubjerC to Duty* 

I Ditto not ditto. 

Add deticlenl in value of Cinnaiaon. 


Valtie. 

£ 

S3,.343 
3H.437 


SUfMKiU 13 R.S 43 

*19.it)R 
42,1X10 


TorgL. 


.A, 


40,777 ITo Great RriCaln, valued iu aterling moi^v 

■ ..X r.M Itt*.. l.k. * 


274,970 
A n.TiH 


349,981 


|To British Colonies 
To f^eign States 


ditto.. 

ditto* 


Total value of Eaporta, ditto* 


141,033 


168,970 

aO.675 

t.536 


2^6,787 


t This quantity was sold, the value given exported iaXl80,0b0. • 

* We Imvc examined various documents respecting the abolition of slancrv in tVvIoo. i«in4 
are bniind to fff.llrnihifiifriR » ■" * 
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iMroRTS anil Shipping of Ceylon for the following Years. 


YEARS. 

Great Britain. 

North America. 

United State* 

Foreign States. 

Value. 

No. 

Tona. 

Value. 

No 

, Ton*. 

Value. 

No. 

I'nn*. 

Value 

No. (Ton*. 

1828 . 

21«,{»8t 

23 

8758 

£ 

1137 

MH 

£ 

.. 


£ 1 

24.431> 

151 0.631 

18211. 

3!).280 

13 

4S57 


J**<H 

.56,826 



,, 

28.256 

Uic! 8,220 

1830. 

40.777 

11 

3011 


M7N 

liO.1.57 


.. 

.. 

.34.228 

160 12 062 

iHiil. 

2K.S.MI 

7 

2017 


1044 

4H.33H 




27.27H 

I7lj 12,847 

1832. 

47.702 

13 

4003 


iiMi; 

47.011 

Jsio 

i 


38,712 

20,273 

211 ! I3..3n3 

1833. 

60,812 

21 

7083 


1102 

51.551 

K72 

1 

270 

I43p 6,7.32 
237 U 3.0.54 

1834. 

71,075 

13 

401.5 


1155 

63,624 

150 

1 

274 

31,60'. 

1835. 

61M»ll7 

16 

41<50 


1200 

.55,:m 

103 

2 

4.51 

l30,082' 

186’ 12.377 

148' 0.563 

1836 .... 

H3,2.57 

20 


.. 

1163 

5.5,010 



r> 

• 4 .W 


Total. 


£ 

39»«(>3;ijl»l4! 

34U.*i01|ll57; 

HIM 

331,223;i41l! 
320,HPI.i327> 
372,<2ri N0»' 
3.S2.(ir(i 1404, 
411.IA7 1331 


filMYTO 

0»,U12' 

77.030^ 

63,S3.*l| 

«>6.Q!NM 

0fi.<i4H| 

K0»tK>7 

7.1.12H 

7i,232 


14,7!»4 

13.0SI 

I4,2r>fi 

1I,30H 

13.320 

13.2(MI 

I4,42!I- 

17.6! r 

13.903 


MoTK.->li»portJi from all ntbor place*.* valne. 2H2 h, 3i»ii.3IK/. ; iKtO, 972.iiM/. . 1K.10. 374..vr»/. ; 

' 203,3727.; 1833, 2211.032/.; 1831. 2811.833/. ; 183.\ 2.'> 1,804/.; 1H30, 2!l3|472/. 


1K3}. 227.150/. ; IM32, 


* I'nder the head of ^ber I’lacea,*’ the conthicnt of ludiai*principally alluded to. and under that of ** PoteiRn 
Staten.** the French aetUci/Eents in India, the port* ot Cbinr, the inland of Madeira, and the douinlona of the Indian 
prtuceii, in alliance with the East India Company are included. 


Exports and Shipping of Ceylon, 
r* 


I Great Britain. N. .^t-t^orira. | Gnited Btate.^ | Fureign Statea. > Totai.. 


r nAttd. 

'Value. 

No. 

Tooa. 

Value, i No. Ions. jValuc. 

No. Tons. 

Value. 

No. 

Tuns. .Value. ^Nn jl'oiia. * 

Men. 


£ 



£ 1 i 

£ 


£ 


£ 


1828. 

1 )Q,.551 

0 

' 3.551 

104H 41,800 

• • 

.. .. 

l.(>3l 

3H 

3IK5 ■iir-.;irA IIKI! 1 4B,626 

14..527 

1829. 

105,.5.58 

13 

48fi9 

1008 .56,0.16 



1,330 

36 

2561 ,286.14.5 11471 64.369 

13,im 

1830. 

I68,.576 

11 

376<I 

1176 63,404 


.« 

1,5:16 

47 

i(l5t i'.((,7BKlM. 6'.,.*,67 

12,673 

1H31. 

50.00.3 

7 

2420 

1010 53,140 



740 

28 

22Mi ' 121.148 1075} .57.834 

10,1.32 

1832. 

08 ,.526 

14 

4768 

1250 66,742' 

2830 

i 270 

.^50 

31 

1528 r)l..0U8 1305’73.317 

13.721 

1833. 

42,403 

18 

5286 

1181 57,280 

1702 

I i;!! 

1.264 

:<a 

2448 100,470 12<»‘ (»\293 

12,790 

1834. 

76,088 

10 

3083 

no*! 6.\657 



6.354 

41 

380.3 145.833 12.50 72,543 

H.7BII 

1835. 

70,.**05 

IH 

.54(72 

120S (,2.131 

400 

i 271 

15,2!l.3 

54 

3KK<, 'i.'kh.um irtti 7i.or,e 

I3..563 

1836. 

228,501 

26 

78.56 

1100 .'81,2.38 

5188 

1 art 

8.8(»0 

7.1 

1005 .308.703 121(0 68,463 

12,364 


Noic.—To other plnrea.ralfle, Inuh, «i,Ih<i/. ; lAaii, HK.r.V!/. ; IH30, iin.G7.V.; IH.1I, a«,.A(»<. j IB32, : >833, 

ri/i,l(l«/.; IBM. ; IB.IA, <l.'l,63r/.; IHSfl, fih.IM/. 


Imports and Exports from 1839 to 1843, with the Value of leading Exports. 


TEARS. , 

Imports. 

j P*xports. 

Arrera Nut*. 

Cinnamon, j 

005*60. 

Cocoa-nut 

Oil. 


£ 

1 £ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

18.30... 

(Hll .020 

1 375,^8 

22.0.56 

.54,010 i 

130.597 

26.f»9f 

IH4(I.' 

733,612 

; 409,>147 

23,007 

29,.5B3 • 

2i4..521l 

32,483 

1841.1 

743,221 t 

308,003 

22,428 

24,857 

100,048 

24,062 

1842...,. 

831,311 ' 

1 458,143 

20,222 

U/407 1 

260,753 

34.212 

IH43.< 


1 422.424 

27,028 

56.270 


413.1)71 


i 


Statement of Articles Exported in 184.5, from the Island of Ceylon, producing more 

than 10S4. Duty. 


PROVINCE OP PROVINCE OF I'UOVINCK OP ALL OTHER PORTS 


NAME OP 

CEYLON. 

COLUMBU. 


oalle. 

aniVplacbs. 

article 










EXPORTED. 

Value. 


Amount of 
Duty. 

Value 

Amonnt of 
Duty. 

Value, 

Amount 
of Duty. 

V I - Amount 

Value. Duty. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. 

c. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

M a. d. <*• 

Arrack. 

5,641 0 

It 

Ml 10 







Arreca*nuts.. 

31,838 1 

»i 

7tn IS 4 

23.835 6 2 

sea 10 lu 




Cinnamon 

40,821 2 

0 

20.410 11 0 

40.627 IS O' 

20,313 16 

0 


181 0 Si| 


CofTi'O. ... 5.. 

3S3,Tjia II 

3 

il,MI 1« K 

355,992 10 2’ 

8,900 2 

7» 



C'kcoa-nuts. 

‘ 6,4ir 1* 

8 

160 16A)4 




C<iir rope.... . 

8,6,5.5 8 

1 

216 10 e| 







Oil, coi os-nut. 

15,936 1 

10 

398 It 0 

13,274 ^4! 

332 0 

5 



17,187 4 iOi'jM M 6| 

Tnbacou and cigaia.. 

15,826 17 

3 

420 14 41 





Wuod. 

14,298 6 

0 

357 11 2{ 


' *• 




4,4M 10 Sf 110 IS 3( 

Totai.. 

903,694 10 

3|3I,9M 7 U 

433,729'! rH< 

3a,A» 10 

t ' 

7340 S 7 

0 61 2MIS 16 rt's40 # »| 























IMI'OKIS OF CEYLON. 
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S U M M A R' Y. 

IMPORTS, 1845. 


NAMES) OF 

PORTS. 

Value of lm>{ 
porta pro* 
dticing more 

iVnlue of tm- 
Amount |M)rta pro* . 

of 'cinfT leal rhau 

Amount .Value of Arti* 

Tot%i. 

Val«» 

Total 



of >c1ca impoi 

the Duty. Duty Vn 

£ X, d, £ s. 

ted 

of all 

Amount of 


tban 100^ 
Duty. ' 

£ *. a. 

the Duty, l(^. Put). 

£ s. d. £ t.'d. 1 

50. 

d. 

Imparts, 

a. rf. 

Duly. 

£ s. 

d. 

WsftTaRN Fso- 

VINCI. 

Colombo. 

074.84(1 U 

8 ‘ 

1 

74,022 0 6 31,559 5 

0 

2.131 0 011479,010 11 

11 

1.188,118 

U 7 

77.053 10 


Fantura. 

11.756 18 

10 

1,022 16 638 1 

7 

ft.'* 4 2^ - 


10.375 

n 5 

1.678 1 

0 

Calttira. 

H,i28 12 

XI 

IJirvi 15 6 432 17 

>i 

44 0 53 . .. 


8.:t61 

4 

1.399 n 

Hi 

Barberyn. 

NogonilK). 

14,H03 10 
13.304 5 

4 

u 

2.467 6 4. 517 2 
2,213 4 HI 764 12 

4 i 

3 ! 

46 \G 4 

56 15 4 


|.'i,:{20 

1 

10 H 

17 4i 

2,514 2 

2.270 0 

<15 

Calpeutyu...... 

5,170 0 

G 

802 J.l 4 ; 1,005 6 

8 

112 15 7 


O.lKl 

7 2 

. 97.’. H 

11 

SouTiiKRN Pro* 
MNCR. 

Galle . 

OTrTil 7 

f' ' 

»i 

LM37 10 9; ll.0.*.3 ir* 

u 

934 4 ) 


72,275 

2 71 

1,071 14 

IftJ 

Ballepittymodre 

4.1K)1 It 

V 

709 10 11 2H.5 15 

iu 

2» 5 »jt 


5.1S7 

0 10 

7-4U 10 

h; 

Uodaodoewe.... 

3,71.1 1 

6 

010 19 n : 191 19 

0 

10 5 n : 


.I.90M 

0** 6 

636 2 

10 

BtBcgam... 

Gaodiirah . 

i.r.m 

71>7 15 

0 

5 

2H9 9 1(« ' 49 IH 

132 IH iOl 37 19 

0 . 
11 

4 0 2 

3 10 Hf 


t.7H8 

8.35 

3 0 
13 4 

293 10 
130 15 

71 

North SRN Pro* 

VINCE. 

Jftifaa. 

47,3hO 18 

lOJ 

n.'he- r.oai ii 

3 

484 H 43 3,.',75 H 

210 13*. ■ 24,H!ni 5 



18 :.l 

7..ii):j III 

11 

Manaar .. 

3,615 3 

0 

602 10 7 ; 2.613 6 

»i 

0 

31.127 

14 9} 

813 1 

2 

Pobit Pifdroe... 

lh,4NH 17 

5 

2,747 14 114' 2,401 0 

7i' 

164 113. 542 18 

0 

12,59.1 

2 V| 

2,012 0 


BaarRHN Pko* 

VIKfK. 

Triceomaloe.... 

lh.716 3 

li. 

2,432 12 9 : :» 

0! 

29.5 0 5 ! 33 a 

c 

29,031 

12 11 

2.727 19 

2 

Batticaloa . 

m 17 

V 

I')} 3 :> 1 1.200 0 

'■ ! 

99 M 4|. 


2,133 

4 .1 1 17 


Total. . 

K8!l.39i) fl 

•2 

107.18(1 17 9i'67,021 9 


4.6HO 15 •» 5(NJ69 '» 

N4 1,461.787 

5 5| 111,001 12 



EXPORTS, 184S.. 


NAMES OP 

Value of Bx'' 



Value »f Ex- 




Value of Im- 






ports pro* 1 

AmouQl 


porta pro* 

Amount 

poria He- 

fOTSL 

Vahl 

101AL 

PORTS 

ducinff more : 

of 


dticmi; loM < 

of 


exporteil. 



Ainmint ( 


than low. 

the Duty. 

than KXi/. 

tlie Duty. 

and of Arti* 





Duty. 



llnty. 




cles from the 

Exports 


Duty. 









Warebouae. 






£ .. </. 

£ a. 

>1'. 

X A d 

£ 

H. 

rf 

t #. d. 

X 

X 

d 

X 

WUTXRN Pro- 













VINf'E, 













Colombo.......... 

433,729 11 0 

3(r 142 to 

1 

1*5,700 12 0 ' 

421 

12 

•H 

41,587 12 It 

491,026 

16 

7 

3U.561 2 

Pantura... 

i 



1,4 59 13 6 . 

36 

9 

III} 


1.4.19 

13 

6 

.36 

Caltura. 




2.534 H 10 ' 

(i3 

H 

25 


2,.134 

H 

10 

K 

Barb* ryu.. 




4.107 17 4 1 

102 

H 

10} 


4.107 

17 

4 

1112 14 

Negomlio.... 




2,014 17 4|> 

50 

8 

III* 


2,014 

17 

04 

.50 N 

CalpenCyu. 




2,102 5 3 1 

M 

17 

8 


2,192 


3 

54 17 

SoiiTHiRM Pro- 













vtacR. 













OrIIc. 

! 7.240 A 7 

ISI 0 

31 

18,m 17 0 ! 

560 

10 

0 


5,663 

2 

7 

741 10 

BaUefdttymodre.. 


.. 


926 3 a 

23 

4 

)} 


926 

3 

3 

23 4 

Dodaudoewe.,.,.. 




86H 4 ft , 

21 

14 

41 


868 

4 

5 

21 14 

BcBesram. . 




16 4 1 

46 

7 

0 


1.849 

16 

4 

46 7 

Gtadarab........ 

. 


J 

1,117 10, 7 1 

27 

19 

0 


1.117 

18 

7 

27 1!! 

Nurthirr Pro- 













riMCE. 



j 

1 









Jaffna.,.. 

17,187 4 101 

429 14 

SJ 

4,001 17 7 , 

lis 

13 

04 

2,015 4 » 

23,804 

7 

21 

A4.1 

Manaar 


,, 


749 It II ' 

18 

10 

re 

830 0 0 

1.5711 

12II 

IH K 

Point Pedroe ... 

4,428 10 ^ 

110 1.5 

91 

3,802 10 3i 

97 

to 


07 10 0 

H,S88 

19 

7 

208 i 

Ea.tcre Pro- 













TlDtct. 








a 





TrinroRaaler. 



1 

2,157 17 8] 

53 

19 

III 

2,205 12 51 

4;M3 

10 

2 

S3 1 

. 



1 

107 15 9 1 

2 

14 

3 

2 10 0 1 

l>0 

II 

9 

2 ( 

Total. 

402,585 12 Sli 30,804 • 

3l'02,713 0* Iji l,«fl7 17 

11 40,709 5 11 572,000 

5 

8 

32,301 1 


Expnm rf the Cutlom*' '^'EstabUJinint.— Fixed «s^ariet, 7728/. 14i. Od.: unfixed sak 
828/. 0*. ; incidental expenies, 900/, Oi. 4{d.; Total, 9,256/. I4>. HJtf. 
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• CHAPTER XXIV. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA—MOLACCA, PULO PENANG, 
PROVINCE WELLESLEY, AND SINGAPORE. 

The Britislv possessions in the Straijts uf Malacca consist of three settle¬ 
ments, viz., I'ulo Penang,,or Pinang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, embracing a 
dependence iff it, the province of Wellesley—Singapore, and Malacca. Penang 
and Singapore are islands, Umt jArovince Wellesley and Malacca are situated 
on the Malayan peninsula. The settlements arc separated by a* long country 
coast, extending along the sea, in the occupation of Malay ppnees, all of which, 
with very trifling exception's, is covered with a dense mass of forests, indented here 
.ind there by small streams and noble rivers. Singapore is in latitude 2 deg.. 14 
n\jn. north, and Penang in latitude 5 deg. 14 min. north. 

PcLO Penano for Betel Nut), or Phixce ofW ^ nfes’ Island, is situated in 
llic Straits of Malacca, near tlie Malayan Peninsula, from which it is separated 
ijy an arm of tlie sea, between Lat. j deg. 15 min. and 5 deg. 29 min. north, and 
Long. 10(J deg. 2.'> nun. east. From north to south it is about sixteen miles long, 
and eleven broad at the northern extremity, but at the south it is in some places 
not more than six miles. Its area is estimated at 160 square miles. Probably 
two thirds of the island are mountainous; the remaining consists of valleys and 
plains. The former consists of two ranges, which run ndrth and south, and are 
of very unequal lieight and length, the highest about 2800 feet above the sea. 
Tlic west range stretches from one end to the other of the island, but has a low 
<livision across it, near to its centre ; tlie cast or lesser range extends from nearly 
opposite to the low part of the west range, from which it extends southward to 
near the centre of the southern part of the west range. The low parts of the 
island consist of several distinct vales, the greater nuniber and chief of wlijc'j are 
situated on the east side of the mountains. The only road of communication 
between the plains on the east and west is through the low cuts across the 
west range, known as Captain Low’s uoute. When first known to Europeans, 
Penang appeared uninhabited and covered with forests. 

Tlie mountains and the smaller hills are composed of fine gray granite, except- 
^ some heights near the coast formed of laterite, as is also Saddle Island on the 
'^outh-west angle of Penang. A tin mine was worked some years ago, and it is 
said valuable minerals exist id the mountains. 

The soil is generally a* light dark mould mixed with gravelly clay ; ^in some 
parts tliere is a rich vegefable soil, formed by tlie decayed leaves of the forests 
^'ith which the island had for ages becai covered ; the coast soil light sandy 
l>«t rather fertile. 
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Climate .—January and February constitute the dry and hot seasons^Novem* 
her antd DecembW the rainy; however, the island is seldom long without refreslw 
ing showers. The thermometer on Flag*statf Hill (2248 feet high) never rises 
beyond 78 deg. Fah. (seldom to 74 deg.) and falls to 66 deg.; on the plain it 
ranges from 76 deg. to 90 deg. Penang is considered remarkably healthy. 

In 1785, Penang was granted to ^ranefs Light, captain of «a country ship, 
by the King of Queda, as a marriage-portion with })is daughter. Light trans¬ 
ferred his grant to the East India Company, and was by them anointed first 
governor of the island. From the appearance*of the interior, and the number of 
tombs discovfcred there soon after the colony was formed, the traditian of its 
having been formeyly inhabited, is no doubt true; when taken possession of 
there were only a few miserable fishermen living along the sea-coast. When 
placed under proper authority, it was resorted to by British, Dutcli, Portuguese, 
Americans, Malays, Arabs, Parsees, Chinese, Chuliahs, Burmans, Siamese^ 
Javanese, &c., &c. ** * 

In 1805, the colony having acquired importance, the Company determined to 
constitute it a government only subordinate to the Governor-general of India. 
The enormous expense incurred by the establishment, led, in 1830, to its being 
reduced to a residency, under the Bengal government. There is a resident (a 
governor nominally) over the three settlements, and a deputy resident, or 
resident counsellor, at each place. There is a court of judicature, and a re¬ 
corder, fur the whole; Consequently the judge must go on circuit at stated times, 
to each settlement. The population of Penang, according to the last census, 
ending 1833, amounted to 40,322 souls; and on the opposite shore, or Wellesley 
province, to 45,953. 

When the Company’s Establishment was formed at Penang in 1786, the only 
inhabitants were a few miserable fishermen on the sea coast. In consequence 
of the,disturbances in thd Malayan principalities, and the encouri^ement given 
to sfttlers by the East India Company, a native population of various _descrip- 
tions arose. The population of the settlement has been stated as follows 


r B A a s. 

i PopulitioB. 1 * YEARS. 

PopalatioB. 

isti .!. 

1 number. | 

38,057 |1830 .. 

namter. 

30,116 

17,966 

60,103 

isn . 

.. 

IBM. 

S3i669 llBW . 


The following tabular return, compiled from the accounts prepared at the 
East India House, shows the races of Penang:— 
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Census of the Population of Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, Province Wellesley, and 
* adjacent Isles, up to the Slst of December, 1828. , 
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19 

13 

1 1133 1 114 
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• # 

Eiiropcan (40) and Native Military and Followera (tlOO), and convic^lSOO), about •• 

Kuropeaits, and their drscendanta, aMiat.... ,T,.... 

Itiueranta of variDua ctMibcation... 

.... 2,500 

506 

.... 1,000 










.... 60,153 


The prsaent population ia estimated at not leas than. 






.... looiooo 



The civil establishment of the British Straits’ settlement consists of a 
governor, a resident councillor at Penang, ditto ditto at Singapore, ditto ditto at 
Malacca; three‘other councillors are u.sually on furlough, and an assistant to the 
resident at Penang. In the liecorder’s Court there are 4he recorder, registrar, 
.sheriff, deputy-sheriff at Penang, ditto at Malacca, coroner at Pdnang, ditto at 
Singapore. 

Moneys .—Accounts arc kept in dollars and cents, the coins chiefly in circu¬ 
lation being Spanish dollars and Dutch doits, or English copper of like value. 

Weights and Measures .—The weights generally in use are those of China. 
The pecul, of 103 catties, equal to 133 1-3 avoirdupois^ iliee from the Archipe¬ 
lago and salt are sold by the cojan of forty peculs; gold-dust by the bancul, 
weighing 832 grains troy, equal to two Spanish dollars. Grain from India, per 
bag of two Bengal maunds, or 164J llyi. avoirdupois. Piece goods, &c., by the 
corge or score. English weights and measures are frequently adopted for 
European commodities. 

The eastern part of Penang, owing te its moisture, is covered with rice fields. 
The south and west valleys, though partly cultivated for the same purpose, are 
chiefly laid out in pepper and* spice plantations. Close along the coast there are 
extensive belts of cocoa-nut tree.s, and scattered over the island in various groups 
appear groves of the gradeful areca palm (or peiiang), from whieh the isle takes 
its Malay namV. The hills and low gjfnunds, where not cultivate], are thickly 
covered with wood. Vcgctatiori ja'splcndidly iu.\uriayt, and for tnSies and milt s' 
llic eye rests*on one dense mass of mountain forest. Besides Georgetown (the 
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capital), there is only one other town, JamestowA, situated on the sea-shore, four 
miles, to the south of the capital, amidst a grove of palms. The hill called the 
“ Highlands of Scotland' is 1428 feet above the sea, the situation and climate 
of which (and of the other stations), are delightful. Numerous small villages 
and Malay topes are scattered over the island (especially on the south side), 
often beautifully and romantically situated near the coast, or amjdst spice groves 
in the vales. 

The harbour of George Town is capacious, with ^ood anchorage and well 
defended : it is formed by a strait about two,niiics,'wide, that separates Penang 
from the opposite coast of Quedah on the Malay peninsula. Penang ^^as ceded 
to the East India Company about a century ago, and soon became a place 
of commercial importance, •which character it maintained until the establishment 
of Singapore. Valuable plantations of nutmegs, 'cloves, and pepper, were 
established by Europeans, which, all but the last, still form the chief wealth 
of the colony. It carried on a bri.sk and«profitabfe trade with the neighbouring 
Malayan states, Sumatra, India, and China. The ships belonging to the East 
India Company, on their voyage from England to China, via India, made Penang 
a calling place, w’here large amounts of spices, gums, tin, and other*products of 
the Straits, were purchased or taken in exchange for cotton cloths, iron, &c., &c. 
The junks from China also exchanged their ladings of tea, rhubarb, silks, camphor, 
&c., for beche-de-mcr, sea-weed, opium, and other products of Europe or of the 
country. , 

Some yearn afterwards, the country now known as Province Wellesley was 
annexed to Penang, and the rice-fields, which were soon cultivated, supplied 
Penang. Nutmeg plantations were also laid out by Europeans and Chinese * 
settlers. But a far greater enterprise was undertaken, and now further encouraged 
by the late reduction in the British sugar duties, which has induced the outlay of 
large capital in sugar many.facturing establishments. Within the lust three years, 
much'of the jungle which overspread the w^hole of that district has been cltarcd 
off, and that useless thicket is now succeeded by plantations of thriving sugar- 
canes, for the cultivation of which the immense plains of this province are 
found well adapted. From the drooping condition to which Penang, including 
Province Wellesley, wks reduced after the establishment of Singapore, it has 
now greatly recovered, with every prospect of a permanent increase of pros¬ 
perity. The population consists, for the greater part, of Malays and Chinese 
labourers. There are many Chuliahs or Klings, native dealers from the Madra.^ 
provinces, about Georgetown. Commercial afiairs on a large scale, are in the 
hands of the Europeans. , • 

Penang has been a spice island from the period nearly of its first settlement. 
•Pepper engrossed the consideration of capitalists for many years, until the 
price fell so low’, that the returns no more thah repaid the outlay. ‘But previous 
to this check, another source of gain opened, by the introduction tot the i.sland 
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“ The* cultivation of the true nutmeg and clove tree, began nearly about 
the same time at Bencoolen and Penang ; and the greater success ^hich 
attended it at the former settlement than at the latter, was no doubt owing to 
the fact of Penang having been then a mercantile, rather than a cultivating 
community. 

“In 1818, the bearing nutniec*trees on the island were estimated to be 
6900. Since tliat period, apices have been more extensively cultivated ; there 
are now u)>\vards of thlvty spice plantations at this settlement, including 
Province Wellesley. ’ * 

“ Tht! gross annual produce from the plantations may be roughly estimated 
at 130,000 lbs. ; but young trees are yearly coming into liearing to swell this 
quantity ; i^iould the cultivation meet with no serious interruption, it may per¬ 
haps, in time, supply the whole of the English market with spices. .. 

“ Since 1831, the cultivation of the clove has rapidly advanced, an additional 
number of about 50,000 having been planted. 

“ In 1829, the quantity of nutmegs retained for home consumption, was 
113,27.3^ lljs. or nearly 855 piculs. The cloves entered for home consumption 
at present in (treat Britain, amount to 60,000 lbs. or about 460 piculs a year, 
of which a part comes from Cayenne. 

NvMUKii of Nutmeg-Trees ajid Plants growing on Prince of Wales’ Island, the Amount 
and Gro.ss Value of Produce derived therefrom, and Quantity of Ground under Cul¬ 
tivation, drawn up in October, 1843. 



Tatal of brty-tlitw lante in I 
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TM«to(34 do. do. «r Jnllutang. lOO.OOO: lOaOOO 2 .. S 
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.. 104 do. do. do. ofltiUk Pulow...| 300,000 3.00.000 S*.. 19 
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numbor of outmes-treeo in Prince ofl I 

Welm’IfluiM.'13,110,081 1,401,229 10,377,020 230 196 
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Number of Clove Trees, &c., growing in I'enang up to Odober, 1843. 
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TAVhK.—(continued.) 
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Numbeb of fclove Trees, &&, growing in Province Wellesley up to Ootober, 1843. 
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Table.— (continued). 
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TRADE OF PENANG. 

'J'he .value ef imports and exports, not including treasure, nor that portion exempt 
from duty, nor that large portion which only sailed through the port, but such goods alone 
as paid duties, is stated as follows in the custom-house returns for the following years: 


VALUE OP MEHCHANOISP WRICK PAID DU TIE 


TEAKS. 


tBlue. . Value. 


..a-..' 

I8I7--I8.”.... 

... 

Atl<t*value of piece guodti« Siam trade, and opium, whicit 
it included in tbe formvr yearv, but Uie dutiea on wbicb hare 
been remitteti, |^uce July, .. 


Sp.^olUrii.' 8p.doll.trit.! 

2.‘2PH,044« ■ 
2,*2r.i,4yn 

2,500,472 


1.243,2l!t 


The Trade of Penang, in 


1828—ft, was as follows 


M p o R T r>. 


K X P O K T S. 


C O U N T R I E S. 


From Calcutta. 
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Bombav. 

England. 

China. 

Siam. 

Tt‘naR»criiD.. 

Acbeen....*... 

Delhi. 

Qfjedah.... 

Other places. 

Total mercbaCidise. 
„ treasure. 


Vdiuc. C O i N T R I K aS. Valtic. 

S«. Rs. ! R**- 

To Calcutta. « 5,'»7,I24i 

)f..95.K3« I „ Madras. V,3h,7r,.'5 

2.(>5.200 , ,, Botitliay. 2,3U,146 

l,(»7,t>70 j„ Knelimd. .'jO.MJH 

2 ,lMto < „ China. 

l,77,hlo |„ Siam.‘ 

1,77.010 • Tenaaai'nui. I,.'i5.t.'>2 

K0h,.''>13 i„ Arbeeti .. 10.7fi,h42 

2,04.9ti.5 ' „ Didbi, Sumatra. I,5vt.'«) 

LV4I.2W Qxfdah.. 1,3.\1I30 

Other place#.. 

f)2,23,A72 I Totai merrhandise. 3<i,0<»,!K)0 

K,32.232 I „ 7,tp,K74l 


Total imporia, Sa. R#. 


00 , Vi. 104 


Total caport#. Ha. Ra. 45.20,77f» 


Quantity of Straits’ Produce exported by the Company's and Country Siiips from 
Penang for China, as reported at the Office of the Registrar of Exports and imports, 
1833. ^ 

’ . i • 

^ P R O I) D C K. Quantity. | P R O I) i* C R i Quantity. 
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COMPARATIVE Abstract Statement of the Trade of Penang 
• Places for the last Three Years. 


with tile undermentioned 
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COtlNTRlBH. 

1 I M I’ O R 1 

1 lS4a—43] 1843-44 
' Co.’s Rs. Co.'s lis. 

S 

1844—45 

Co.’s Rs. 

, C 0 C N T R 1 K S 

E X P 0 R T S. 
I84a-4S ! 1843—41 1 1844 -43 

n Great Britain.**... 

Ml,917 

4r»i,fLW 

3.46,309 

To Great Britain- 

230,491 

; 233,679 

516,071 

Foreign Kuropt*. .. 

' .^*,402 

71,724 

•',437 

‘Foreign Gurope. 

176,788 

08.3,880 

82.787 

America. 

< 

58,678 

Hl,773 

America . 


46,330 

23.3,423 

Mauritiiia. 


» 31,(17) 

0.307 

„ Mauritius. 

sHsnz 

27,2.VJ 

39.363 



l.'i.o3.3 

30,342 

1.228,569 


10,244 

53M.429 

10,760 
, 775,2.36 

Calcutta. . 

■m,u:yz 

* l.2M;,bl3 

„ Calcutta, Stc . 

5431587 

Madras and voiut .. 

732,662 

<'j(;,fi33 

667.131 

„ Madras and Coast.... 

860.267 

185,086 

243,963 

Bombay. 

22H.4)I I 

326,662 

’ 14.100 

„ IlombiTy. 

112,084 

221,621 

41.801 

Ccyluu.. 

2.%447 


36,819 

„ (Vylnii... 

20,884 

35,827 > 

10,373 

Mimitlieiu, 3tc. 

201.612 

Ih5.4.‘i3 

221.931 

„ Moulmeiu, . 

393,09.5 

0 262,522 

271,275 

Acht'en. 

463,609 

r>6.l,64>4 

.'*08,21)7 

26.3 lU 

117..'*.'>3 

„ Arlieen... 
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994,015 

943,749 

China. 

268,.'»32 

i(w,2ri3 

.. China.. 

4639.491 

367.614 

42.5,524 

Sism and Fiingah .. 

372,«SJ1 

4Mj,(K4r) 

531,136 

„ Siam and Punyab.... 

l(>:t,679 

220,98.5 

224,459 

Qiindah.. 9. 

42.129 

. 17,653 

71,1.50 

„ Quedah. 

68.628 

72.875 

74.206 

DHUe. 

321.136 

t73,(«is 

^67,709 

„ Dcllle. 

247,701 

201,596 

259.687 

Giber Native Ports. 


l2J.7i8 

1 iiri.ojr* 

„ Other Native Ports . 

70,fJI6 

91.952 

10{f.^l4 

Total 

3,.VI‘J,»20 

4,277.242 

4..IK5.658 

Total. 

4.040,644 

3.845,957 . 

4.035.437 

Total Spec 

847.213 

802,672 

1,230,'*11 

Total Specie... 

1,044,361 

1,018,248 • 

1,133.755 

C*RAM» TotaIm. 

! 4,11 MS'* 

5,676^31^ 

5,615,Sli9 


5,085.205 

4,894,205 ' 

.5.169,190 

amount of InuporU in 1644—4:i, as ubove.. 

4.3«'«.05H 

Total amount of Baports In 1841—4.\ aa above.... 

4,035,437 


„ from Siiignpore 

i.irio.o.v^ 

„ „ ,, 

„ to Singapore 

1,223.221 

.» •* 

,, from Malacca.. 

10.630 

■« «» 

„ to Malacca.. 

77.281 

ToiAi. Comtmny's Kupens. 

5..M1.346 

Totai, Cotnpai 

i>’s Rupee 

8 . 

5.335,939 


Ni’MBER and Tiflinage of Square-rigged V<>ssels which have Imported and Exported into 
Penang during the following Years :— 


(• o I' N T R I E s 


Orcat Hritaiii. 

(’apo of Gtiud t]i>p(*. 
Now HotitU \Valc« 
Foreign Kuropo...., 

Anterica.. .. 

Matirttiub. 

Bourlton. 

Calcutta, 4kc.,... 

Madrii and Coast.., 

Bombay. 

Cay Ion.. 

Moulmeio, &c. 

Achuen............. 

Arabia. 

Malacca.. 

Singapore. 

Batavia. 

China. 

Bum and P uH trah_ 

Vuedab... 

Bcllic. 




IMPORTS. 

t 



1842 43 

1843-44 

1 

1H44-45 



iMiDtber. 

tons. 


number. • 

toss. 

3 

1,045 




5 

1,817 






I 

131 


2.154 




1 

184 

7 

2,376 

7 

2,6.59 


» I 

1,008 



1 

436 


3 

1.053 

‘3 

669 


1.712 


7 1 

1,605 



• 



7 , 

1.913 

48 

10.484 

|88 

17,894 


77 

l.\“ « 

41 

s,3o9 

22 

5.271 


29 '* 

5,''h . 

12 

3.M51 

15 

4,276 



2,074 


182 

3 

316 

1 

4 

# 593 

30 

4.746 

22 

2.723 


14 

1.343 

34 

1.479 

29 

3.301 


24 

3.'»67 

4 

1,465 

7 

2,352 

1 


2,010 

• 6 

712 


.. 


9 

MI5 

144 

25,846 

.. 

IM) 

27,783 

1 

152 i 

26.201 

,, 

2 

610 

i 

1 

300 

20 

11,441 

.. 

12 • 

5,60a 

j 

19 1 

7.524 

!! 

3 

.. 

243 

1 

i 

* flO 





68.3 



1.044 


Tutai^. 


Total in 1843 -^3 Number of Vessels 369 Number of Tons 76,337 
„ in 1(443- 44 „ 37*4 „ „ 76,664 

„ iuAl4'43 .. 379 .. M 73,96(> 
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NrMBEB and Tonnage of Square-rigged VesBeh, which have Imported and Exj^rted into 
1 Penang, &c.— {continued.') 






EXPO 

RTS. 



C 0 

U N T K I E S. 









numlier.' 

toiia. 

number. 

Iona. 

number. 

ton*. 

Great Britain. 


S < 

1,018 

3 

1.379 

6 

1,741 

Foreign Europe... 


G 

, 1,888 

6 

9,963 

4 

994 

America. 




1 

4:t3 

9 < 

564 

Mauhtiua.. 



I..Wt 

3 

612 

6 ' 

1,316 

Bourbon.. 




t • 


1 

9.32 

CatcvtU, &c. 


63 

12.309 

64 

16,613 

, #9 1 

21.737 

Madraa and Coait. 


.Mi 

10.740 

.19 

8,160 

• 41 

7.409 

Bombay. 


13 

6,709* 

. •» 

3,947 

. ^ 

9,467 

Ceylon 


1 

el03 

, a 

681 

i 


JtfoulmeiQt &c. 


41 

r.6ti3 

V 

3,689 

*7 

4,148 

AcbMB . 


34 

4.33r4 

94 

9.490 

*7 1 

3,040 

Arabia. 



804 

9 

t,&4a { 

9 '■ 

3,201 

Malacca. 






« 1 

131 

Siogapore. 



22.507 

113 

23,050 

144 

29,863 

Batavia 




1 

HO 



Cbina . . 



1 7.391 

17 

6,4!».’> 

19 

4,097 

Siam and Fungab.. 


3 

1.071 


873 



Quedab .... ....... 


1 

1 - 47 





DsKib . 


4 1 

1 487 







380 1 

1 78.i;!l4 

3G9 

74.801 1 

391 

T.’i.O!!# 


Total in . I 

• 

1 Number of Vcasels 380 | 

Number of Tons 78.6li4 




in { 


36V 


, 74,8fil 




in 1H44>45 .! 

1 .. 

,. 3iU 1 

>. s 

, 75/W> 




Ndmbee and Tonnage of Native Vessels, Prahus, and Junks, which have Imported into 
and Exported from Penang during the following Years. 


COUNTRIES 

j 

1 184,-43 

IMPORTS. 

1K45-44 •: 

1844.46 


' number. 

tons. 

number. 

ton*. 

number. 

tons 

Singapore..... 

...j 29 

1617 

95 

*410 1 

62 

4R3» 

Malacca.. 

17 

494 

13 

338 1 

12 

30B 

Moulmein, Ike . #• 

... 1 40 

4221 

41 

4046 1 

4.6 

4143 

Acheen. 

..! 2tl4 

2409 

330 

5616 ; 

209 

3G95 

Siam and Pnnrah. 

...1 73 

2291 

73 

2).'^ 

169 

3416 

Vetlie. 

...| IHl 

3078 

160 

17hH 

104 

29G8 

Quedab. 

939 

]4i:« 

170 

2706 1 

2K4 

1723 

Ulbcr native porta. 

...| J4h 

674 

311 

1093 . 

376 

U7.1 


...i 084 

16,030 

U23 

30.145 . 

1331 

21,763 


Statemekt.— (continued .) 


1 

i 

EXPORT 

8. 


COUNTRIES. 

1 ... 

— 

— 

- ..... 

- _ ___ 



J 1849-43 

1843-44 

1 1844-46 


! number. 1 

too*. 1 

number. ; 

too*. 

’ number. 

tuna. 

Singapore. 

. 33 1 

9,310 i 

27 

2,.623 

60 

3,677 

Malaga . .. 



94 

1,608 

1 21 

360 

Moulmetu, &c . 


3.983 

46 

4,928 

1 M 

5,308 

Acheuri. 

. 940 

: 4,391 

319 

6,690 

216 

4.030 

Slam and Pongah.. . . 

. 00 

2,176 

166 

2,!t88 

183 

10,844 

Dei lie. 

.. 1H9 

3,280 

181 1 

3,iH.l6 

493 

9,148 

Quedab. 

. 430 

2,I!!4 1 

301 

1,463 

' 924 

11,043 

ritber Native Port*. 

. m 

} 3,3.66 

317 { 

1,213 

403 

1.123 

Toll ... 

.' 1246 

! *n.BiH 1 

! I3«3 : 

22.706 

- 1676 

38.474 


Absthact of the Number and Tonnage of Native VeSjels which have Imported into 
Penang doling the following Yeaiw. 

* Y E A R a Vei%te. Tout: 


nunber numbor. 

8h4 

IIM 2«,l4iV 

1331 2I.1M 


IUS-43... 
IM3—44... 
11341—4.3.». 
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Statem|Jnt of thS Number and 'fomiagc of Native Vessels which have Exported from 
Pcnaug during the following Years. 


Y F. A K 8. 

j 

! VeMeld. 

Tounuge. 


i xiuiD)>er. 


1N42—43. 

.1 I24G 

20,018 

1H43—44. 


22.708 

. 


3i4,^>74 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MALACCA nND T*1IE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Flhiiaps there are few, if any, of the regions of the eartff more highly 
favoured by nature than llie peninsula stretching south frdhi the British pos¬ 
session of Aracan. In none have men done less, and few are so thinly in¬ 
habited, or by a less enterprising or less thrifty race than the Malays, or eVfeu 
“tfiose who occupy that part of the peninsula included within the kingdom of 
Siam. The Burmese are a fa^more powerful, ■sk'Srt^, and brave race, but, we 
believe, not more industrious. 

Malacca is undoubtedly, in its natural resources, a very rich country, abound¬ 
ing in useful woods, minerals, and fertile soils, with many good harbours; and, 
this Italian-bkc in form peninsula, with the numerous, and almost uncultivated 
islands, in tho straits and of the coasts of Malacca,—and with Sumatra, as a 
gigantic Scilly of the Indian Sea, and Java, as it w'cre an Oriental Crete, with 
Borneo and the other great and small and fertile islands of the E|istern Archipe¬ 
lago, have already opened (he most ample liclds fur trade and navigation, wdiich 
must rapidly be developed by the genius, skill, and intelligence of commercial 
enterprise, and by the sjiecdy communications which have been extended by 
steam to those seas and islands. 

In the Eastern Archipelago the inhabitants an remarkably varied both 
in character and employments. They consist of diversities both of agrieultuiwl 
and commercial classes; from the wildest tribes, who seek a precarious sirfisist- 
ence in their woods and forests, to the Javanese, wdio cultivates the fertile soil of 
that island ; from the petty trader, Mio collects the scattered produce of the 
interior, to the Chinese capitalist, who receives it f.oiv him, and disperses it 
again to more distant regions, situated between the continent of China on the 
• one hand, and of India on the other ; and furnishing to Europe the means of an 
extensive commerce. ^ 

“By means of the variety of its tribes, their iiiterinixtiire and connexion with each 
other, and the accessible nature of the coasts, washed by ibe smoothest seas in tl-.c world; 
while large anil navigable fivers open coniuiunicati^n with the interim, the siimulus of 
•his cotiimcrceais propagated in successive waves through the whole, ma^ be, to an extent 
that could not otherwise have been obtained. Thus the savage and iijtractable Batta 
lollects and furnishes the camphorailfd benjamin, the spoijlaneous produce nf his woods^^ 
•he equally barbarous Dyak and wild Harrafura ransack the bowels of the (.arlh for its 
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gold and its diamonds; the inhabitant of the Soolo, seeks for the' pearl breath the 
waters .that surround him, and others traverse the shores for the tripang or sea slug, or 
descend into its rocky caverns for the Chinese luxury of birds’ uests. Ascending from 
these, we find the more civilised Sumatran, whose agriculture is yet rude, employed in 
the raising of pepper ; the native of Moluccas in the culture of the nutmeg and the 
clove ; the still higher Javan and Siamese, besides their abundant harvests of rice, sup* 
plying Europe with their coffee and sugar; and all impelled and set in motion by the 
spirit of commerce. Not less varied arc,the people who collect this produce from all 
these different quarters, till it is finally shipped for £uro|)e, India, and China; from the 
petty bartering trader, who brings it from the interior to flie parts and mouths of the 
river; the Malay, who conveys it from port to port; the ftiore adventurous Buggucse, 
who sweeps the remote shores to concentrate their prodtjee at the empona, to the Chi¬ 
nese merchant, who sends his junks laden with this accumulated produce, to be dis¬ 
persed through* the empire of China, and furnishes Europeans with the cargoes of their 
ships. Through the jame diverging channels are again circulated the manufactures of 
India and Europe; and thus a constant intercourse and circulation is maintained 
through the whole, flow much this intercourse is facilitated by the nature of the 
coeMtries, broken into innumerable islands, may be rcaddy conceived, and the vastness 
of the field may be inferred, from the extent to which its commerce has actually bc«n 
carried under every disadvaptage of monopolising policy, and of insecurity of person 
and property, by which the e e n di t ion of the peoplc^has been depressed, and their in¬ 
crease prevented. When we consider that they are placed at the very threshold of China, 
a country overflowing with an enterprising and industrious population, anxious and eager 
to settle wherever security and protection arc afforded, that it is this people who have 
chiefly contributed to maintain and support the energies of the native population, and 
have diffused the stimulus of their own activity wherever they have settled; and that 
protection against despots and pirates only is wanted to accumulate them in any num¬ 
bers, to create, it may be said, a second China, the resources and meant of this extraor¬ 
dinary archipelago, will appear without limits. 

“ Borneo and the, Eatlern Islands mat/ ltei:omi‘ to China what America is ahead}/ to 
the natiotis of Europe. The superabundant and overflowing /npulation of China affords 
au almost inexhaustible source of colonisation ; while the new and fertile soil of these 
islands offers the means of immediate and plentiful subsistence to any numbers who mu)/ 
settle in them. How rapidh/, under such cireumstances, these colonies ma/i increase in 
population, where the climate is at least as congenial to the Chinese as that of America 
to Europeans, may be readily conceived from the experience which the latter has afforded. 
The wealth of their mines, and the extent of their own native population, added to the 
greater proximity of China, arc advantages which were not enjoyed by America, and must 
contribute to accelerate the progress of colonisation.”— Erom a number of the Cajfutta 
Journal. 

The above extract, written some years ago at Calcutta, applies with equal 
force to the present condition of the straika’ settlements, and islands, and of the 
Eastern Archipelago. . The future of those regions must be great. The 
Malayan peninsula is in length about 770 miles, with an average breadth of 
about 120 miles, 'flie British settlemeni of Malacca extends about forty miles 
along the shore of the Straits, and about thirty miles inland. Its area is about 
9(>0 square miles : bounded on the north by Salan^re^on the south by Jebore, 
at the ri\er Moara, on the east by the llumbo country.^ The sea-coast is rocky. 
Tlie interior is in some parts mbuntainou.s. It has several picturesque valleys- 
Mount Ophir, in the rear, rises aliout 4006 feet above the sea. 

' * Although the great majority of the ipliabil^ftts of the jjcninsula are Malays, 
it is not the original coinitry of that people. They arc said to have ciiH' 
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grated, fQ)m Palembang in Sumatra, about a. d. 1252, and founded tiie city of 
Malacca. The aborigines of the country were oriental negroes, fike the Africans^ 
with woolly hair, jet black skin, thick lips, and flat nose, and of diminutive 
stature, were driven inland to the mountains, where some of their posterity are 
still living. 

Milburne stiys of the city of Malacca, jn 1813:— 

“ It is situated at the he%d of a small bay, in 2 deg. 12 min. north latitude, and 
102 deg. 10 min. east Itmgitude, and has a very neat and beautiful appearance from the 
sea. The city is large: many.of the houses are of stone and well built; and several of 
the streets are spacious and handsonie. The fort is on the south side of a small river, 
over whiQh is a bridge of several arehes. The chureh stands upon a hill> and being 
always k’ept white, is conspieuous at a great dislanee. 

“ Large ships anehor with the church bearing east 27 deg. ^lorth, in ten fathoms, 
about mile from the town. Ships’ boats may proceed into the river at about threc- 
cpiartcrs flootl. In going in* keep the fort well open to the starboard, till the river is 
open between the fort and the houses; then steer directly in for the river, that being’riie 
dtepest channel; the landing-place is on the larboard side, as soon as you enter the 
river, about two stones’ throw from the bridge. • 

“ Malacca was first visited by^liic Portuguese, uTTdeir’Sequeira, in 1508, and they 
experienced a friendly reception from the king ; but great jealousy arose among the 
commercial people of the different nations fretpienting the place, especially the Arabs, 
which they so effectually instilled into the [uiiice. as soon to destroy the good under¬ 
standing between him and the Portuguese, whom he did not date attack by open force, 
but used every species of treachery to destroy. Finding his plots detected, he ordered 
the massacre of all the Europeans who were in his power. Numbers were slain, but a 
few were kept aJ hostages, to prevent the revenge of the admiral. Albuquerque, who 
was then the Portuguese governor-general, taking advantage of this quarrel, sailed from 
Goa in and appearing before the port of Malacca, defkianded the release of his 

countrymen. This demand was at first refused ; but after some hostilities, the king was 
so t(‘rrified as to send the surviving Portuguese, and oflered to make peace with them 
upon their own terms. Those prescribed by Albuquerque were very high ; he demanded 
leave to build a fort where he thought fit; reparation of all damages done to the Portu¬ 
guese ; and a sum of money equivalent to the expense of the expedition. The king 
absolutely refused to yield to them ; whereupon hostilities recommenced on both sides, 
which ended in Albuquerque’s attacking the city by sea aiid land with great fury. 
After an obstinate resistance, it was taken by storm, given to the pillage of the trO' is, 
and Abe plunder was very considerahle. The Portuguese immediately erected & strong ' 
fort, and put a good garrison into it; in a very short time it became famous ail over 
India and Europe, and from its situation, commanded the trade of the neighbouring 
countries. 

“ In l(i05 the Dutch attacked and dettroyed a fleet of Portuguese vessels, consisting 
of thirty-four sail, in the roads, and made an attempt upon the place, but were repulsed. 
In 1640 the Dutch, knowing the importance of the place, and\he vast advantages accru¬ 
ing to the Portuguese from the possession pf it, fitted out a large fleet from Batavia with 
a great body of land forces, and at the same time concluded an alliance with the King 
of Johore, who invested the place by laud, while the Dutch blocked it up by sea. It 
was taken after a gallant deferxe of six months against a very superior force. 

“ The Dutch retained .possession of it till the breaking out of the war with Great 
Britain, to whom it was surrendered on the 17th of August, 1795, since w^ich period 
the establishment of Pulo Penang, having superseded the necessity ofmaintaining it, the 
Company catw to the resolution in 1805, of withdrawing the garrisou and stores from 
Malacca and its dependencies; an^ pflivious to the abandonment o( the place, the 
fortifications and public works of all descriptions were cempletely demolished, so as ft* ■ 
fender it of the least possible value tb the enemy, in case it should ever again come into 
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his possession. Many of the inhabitants, with thefr families and'eflFects, repaired to 
Princ^of Wales’dsland, and established themselves under the Company’s protection.” 

Tile following sketches, condensed from recent accounts, afford further in- 
formartion respecting this settlement, which may become yet a great central 
point of trade. 

The American consul at Singapore reported some time ago,— 

“Malacca, formerly a great plane of commerce, became extinct when Penang, 
by cession to the East India Company, was made a l^itish ,port. At present, the 
trade of Malacca consists of imports of rice from Aranan, and of Various articles, 
from China, for the consumption of its Chinese ynd Malay inhabitants.' The articles 
of export are some twenty thousand piculs of tin, of good quality, and the walking- 
canes which bear its name. The tin is smelted from stream ore, in and dut of the 
British jurisdiction, principally by Cliinese, who yearly resort to that port from China, 
via Singapore. This operation is attended with great risk to the undertakers and their 
labourers ; for not unfrequently they fall victims to the cupidity of the Malay chiefs, 
wjip, too indolent themselves to undertake any task of continuous labour, seize the first 
opportunity of appropriating to themselves a rich booty. Hence the limited quantity^yf 
tin exportea from a region so rich in this meV»l. Considerable quantities of gold dust 
are also sent from Malacca; diut jjerc again the enterorising adventurer is met, not only 
by treacherous Malays, but also by tigers.” 

Alluding to the mineral riches, another practical writer observes recently, 

“ The re-discovery of Malacca by Europeans (for such in reality was the recent 
movement) appears to have awakened a new spirit of enterprise. The Chinese 
miners, as if already feeling the presence of their great rivals from the west, and 
foreseeing that their monopoly must fall before their skill and combination, arc 
eagerly extending their works. Four new mines have been o|»cned within the last three 
months, and unless English capitalists bestir themselves in time they may find all the 
stanniferous valleys pre-oecupied. An American gentleman lately visited ail the mines 
in Malacca and'in the Malayan states to the north and south, and as his report upon 
some of the localities where tin is now woiked is vtry favourable, it cannot be doubted 
that the information which he has obtained will be duly appreciated by his enterprising 
countrymen, whose habit it is to plunge in medins res, whilst we sit weighing the pros 
and cons. It may give our Cornish readers some idea of the metallic feitility of Malacca, 
if we state that in one valley there arc at this moment thirty-nine mines in operation. 
Can it be doubted that the gianitic hills at the heads of this valley, the waters from 
which have strewed its whol^ length w'ith (in sand, hold numerous rich veins? In one 
iocalityi where the ground was first broken so recently as October last (1845), tbefle are 
now *1200 Chinese employed, and recent visitors state the ore to be so abun¬ 
dant that the miners have not yet had occasion to dig six feet below the surface. The 
Chinese capitalists, who have farmed the right of working mines in this locality from 
government, have hired a considerable number*of Chiiieset emigrants, who lately arrived 
at Malacca.” 

AsfKCT AND Products of Malacca. —“ Those who may be deterred from coming 
to Malacca from the associations connected with tropical jungles, and the difficulties of 
new settlements, must at once rid their minds of such impressions, and picture to them¬ 
selves a great tropical garden, in which plains and valleys are surrounded and intersected 
by hills covered with an assemblage of fruit-bearing frees, and in front of this and 
stretching along a mediterranean sea, a long dark green zone formed of similar trees, 
and a vas^ abundance of cocoa-nuts, beneath which thouBand| of cottages and houses are 
scattered, and a country blessed with a pure atmosphere, and refreshing and salubrious 
breezes. » * 

“ Six centuries have passed over Malacca sinct^it was found a jungle by the Hindoo 
I Malay emigrants. Malayan #ivilisation during thq tucceeding two centuries'and a half 
flourished and advanced under a strong government; and while the country behind gra- 
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dually assjimed the'aspect of antiquity, the coasC for many miles was convcrica into one 
continuous market place, where a trading population of nearly 200,000 persons were 
established, and to which vessels resorted from India, Arabia, China, and ail partaof the 
Indian Archipelago. During the next 130 years Portugal, in its palmiest time, im¬ 
pressed an European character on Malacca; and then, for a still longer period, a more 
kindred nation, the Dutch, prepared it for the reception of English residents. This suc¬ 
cessive infusion of new ideas and new habits has given to Malacca a very peculiar and 
very attractive ^aracter. At this day all the races who have one after another pre¬ 
dominated, as welt as many others who, without possessing authority, have played the 
most important parts in, its IdMory, exist not only distinct, but oo-mixed. Prejudices 
of blood and Religion have ^en broken down or subdued. Each tribe, more or less, 
cut off from tile powerful segregating influences that reign in its native land, and sub¬ 
jected to the fraternising force of common pursuits end constant intercourse, has found 
nature stronger than prejudice, and Christian and heathen, papist and hCretic, Islamite 
and unbeliever—men of every tongue, and race, and colour, froi^ the Ultima Thule to 
the golden Chersonese, and further still—not only live in perfect*barmony, but mingle 
their blood without any misgivings. It would have been a sin against nature, here so 
gracious and so bounteous, had humanity proved more stubborn. This harmonioys 
diversity, which marks the people themselves, extends to their architecture and all their 
R^its of life. The great cause of this pequliar character of^Malacca is the fertility and 
beauty of the country, and the remarkable purity an(i.8a\ultrity of the air. These cir¬ 
cumstances have wedded the emifrants from different nations to the place, so that, 
instead of hastdy gathering what wealth they could, and returning to their native 
countries, they have found themselves unable to break their attachment to Malacca, and 
it has become their adopted home. 

“ The very liberality of nature has, to our utilitarian notions, had its drawbacks. 
Men who find that their own country possesses almost every thing which they can desire, 
and merely to li%e in which is pleasure, have no adequate motive for exertion. Nature 
has been so kind that her children are necessarily indolent, and more prone to enjoy¬ 
ment than labour. Hence it happens that while, on the on; hand, the comforts and 
luxuries of civilised existence may be found in all their fulness and at a cheap cost at 
Malacca, on the other hand, civilisation has left a wide economical neld almost un¬ 
touched. On the sea shore you have a mixture of the oldest European and the oldest 
’ Asiatic civilisations, with every thing that can please the eye and satisfy the desires of 
man. Go a few miles into the interior, and you have backwuods rich in virgin soil, and 
hollows secreting valuable metals; in a word, everything that can excite the cupidity of 
(he utilitarian sons of the West. 

“ The stream tin of the peninsula we believe to be so abut daut that ages may elapse 
before it shall be necessary to have recourse to the expensivi process of mining, ptoperl^ 
so called. The stanniferous region is so great that, although it has long been wrought, 
not a single valley has been thoroughly worked, and not one valley in a thousanS has 
probably i^en touched. 

A Malacca Sugar Company has sineg been formed, and a large and valuable tract 
lying on the River Lingie has been applied for on their behalf. This tract is described 
to possess soil of superior (quality, strength, and fertility. It has the great advantage of 
having excellent water-carriage, being bounded on the north-west side for about three 
, miles by the River Lingie, a broad stream that would admit a 300-ton ship over the bar, 
and carrying from four to five fathoms of water for a considerable way up its course. 
Of this land, about 3000 acres consist of an alluvial plain fitted for the growth of sugar, 
while the rest is hilly and adapted for pasturage. At no great distance from this there 
are two or three other alluvial plains, varying in size from 3000 to 800 acres, well fitted 
for sugar cultivation. But in other localities there is ample room for %r more«xtended 
cultivation of ^gar. In all parts of the territory \here are valleys larra enough for 
plantations on a small scale, but it is to th« large plains on the sea-board utat we would, 

•n the first place, direct the attentign^f companies. By far the most liieible is the* 
large plain on,the north of the River Kissang, the southern boundary of Hala«.ca. Tlie ’ 

VOL. IV. fi N 
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toil is here rich and deep. It appear! that the upper soil is a black mould of about 
eight inches, restlhg on a dark soil of a foot in depth, composed of mingled earth ami 
vegetable matter. The whole rests on the ordinary light clays of Malacca, which yield 
good Qrops of rice, &c.; but this is not found pure until a depth of three feet has been 
attained. The great adrantages of the locality are the continuous extent of flat land, 
easily drained and easily irrigated, where draining or irrigation may be useful—the 
circumstance of its having a sea>board of ten or twelve miles, with numerous creeks 
and streamlets on one side, and a river frontage'of about fifteen miles on another—and, 
above all, the absence of numerous scattered Malayan fan^s, which, in localities, oppose 
a considerable obstacle to the acquisition of connected tracts foe large pljintations. On 
the two remaining sides the tract is bounded by rivers, on tife borders of t%hieh are broad • 
zones, cultivated, and inhabited, and traversed tsy a highway. Another highway runs 
along the coa^t a little inland, and brings down another belt of cultivation; [mt this is 
not so far as to deprive the tract of a considerable sea<board, little inhabited. The 
extent of available Iw.id here may be roughly estimated at 150 square miles. It is pro¬ 
bably larger. 

*‘ In addition to a number of private persons who are preparing to engage extensively 
in'cultivation, another company, besides the Malacca Sugar Company, has been pro¬ 
jected on a large scale, and arrangements have already been entered upon, so as*tp 
allow of active operations being commenced'immediately upon the company being con¬ 
stituted in England. The ^eTitleruan who has made the preliminary arrangements is 
well versed in the practical details of such concerns, having been long engaged in sugar 
cultivation in the West Indies, Bengal, and the Straits; and in the latter locality has 
acquired that knowledge of the natives, their language, and modes of ofreVation, which 
will enable him to proceed to work at once and with certainty. He has visited Malacca 
and selected the ground, and proceeds to England by the present ntail, there to com¬ 
plete the further airangements. The locality chosen is in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Malacca, and consists of a feitiie tract of alluvial plain, on whiclf 5000 acres have 
been provisionally arranged for with government. It possesses great facilities, in an 
unlimited command of water, for purposes of transport and manufacture, and abundance 
of wood for fu?]. Its vicinity to Malacca wilt be advantageous for ensuring labour, 
and being bordered by an extensive plain, at present cultivated with rice, will permit 
of the cultivation and manufacture of sugar being prosecuted to any extent required. 
Chinese are engaged to commence the planting of cane to a considerable extent. 

“ In regard to labour, Malacca oflers advantages for procuring it both in abundance 
and at a cheap rate. Chinese labourers to any extent can be obtained from Singapore, 
which is within two days’ sail of Malacca, and where from ten to fifteen thousand 
emigrants, labourers chiefly^^annually arrive from China. The services of these men can 
be procured at a very smalr rate, and the cost of their maintenance wilt not be <great, 
froni, the low price which the necessaries of life bear in Malacca. 

“ The contract system is decidedly the most advantageous, whether the manufacturei 
employs it upon land of his own, or merely erects a mill, and contracts with the cultiva¬ 
tors for the cane. This plan has been followl'd, both at Penang and Singapore, with the 
most signal success. When the labourers are employed merely on monthly wages, the 
result is found highly urfsatisfactory, as they have no great inducement to exertion, and 
the most constant and vigilant superintendence is unable to cope with the disposition to 
trifle and shirk their labour, which characterises natives in European employ, twsides the. 
constant risk of offeuce being given to their prejudices and feelings, and which, when 
given, renders them watchful to thwart and ombarrats their employer. On the other 
hand, labourers (Chinese almost principally) under the contract system, which is now 
generally in operation for sugar planting in the Stmiu, have a direct interest in the pro¬ 
duce, since their*gaiiis depend upon the quantity of sugar produced; they work not under 
a European, bet under their own countryman, who knows how to humnur and manage 
them, and thq consequence is, that they worif seMously and to the purpose. The follow- 
* ing is a description of the system as pursued m oingapore 

“Tlie system of contracts with the Chinese his by expeiience been found to be the 
bestnlanof proceeding, and has, accordingly, we believe, been very extensively adopted. 
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By it, not,only is a better cane produced, but the crop is more abundant. Tlie plan is 
this—the ground is cleared, planted, and the whole management of it^undertaket^ by the 
(Chinese, who bring the crop to maturity and cut it down. It is carted from the |;round 
by the manufacturer to the mill, and the Chinese are allowed at a certain rate upon the 
out-turn of sugar. The sum at present given is about a dollar and a half per picul; but 
as the cultivation extends, and more Chinese are found willing to engage jn it, it will no 
doubt be considerably reduced, and still leave the Chinese contractor a very handsome 
profit.” 

Colonel Forquhar, for 9 number of years resident at Malacca, and Lieutenant 

, Newbold, whb speak ?rom* personal observation, are chiefly the authorities for the 
following remarks:— 

Nature has been profusely bountiful to the Malay peninsula, in bestowing on it a 
climate the most agreeable and salubrious, a soil luxuriantly fertilised by numerous rivers, 
and the face of the country diversified with hills and valleys, moudtains and plains, form¬ 
ing the most, beautiful and interesting scenery that it is possible for the imagination to 
figure; in contemplating which, we have only to lament that a more enterprising and in¬ 
dustrious race of inhabitants than the Malays should nut have possessed this delightful 
region ; and we cannot but reflect with pain and regret on the narrow and sordid policy 
of the European powers, who have had establishments her^ since the early part of the 
fifteenth century, by which every Attempt at general cultivation and improvement was 
discouraged ; and to such length did the Dutch carry their restrictions, that previous to 
the capture Qf Malacca by the English in 179.'), no grain of any kind was permitted to 
be raised within the limits of the Malacca territory; thus rendering the whole population 
dependent on the Island of Java for all their supplies. Under such a government it is 
not surprising that the country should have continued in a stale of primitive nature ; but 
no sooner were thc.se restrictions taken off by the English, and full liberty given to every 
species of agriculture, than industry began to show itself very rapidly. Notwithstanding 
the natural indolence of the Malays, the Malacca district now produces nearly suflicieiit 
grain for the consumption of the settlement, and with proper encouragement would, 1 have 
no doubt, in the course of a few years, yield a considerable quantity for Exportation. 

“ The paddy grows most luxuriantly, and yields from two to three hundred fold. One 

• crop annually is all that is at present raised ; but from the constant rains which prevail 
here throughout the year, two, or even more, crops might, with industry, very well be 
produced. 

“ There is great variety of the richest soil in the vicinity of Malacca, adapted to the 
growth of every thing common to tropical climates ; the vegetation is luxuriant here 
beyond what is to be met with in any other parts of India j the sugar-cane is equal * > 
any produced in Java, and far exceeds that of Bengal; coffee, cotton, indigo, chocolate, 
pepper, and spices, have all been tried here, and found to thrive remarkably well; bbt as 
yet no cultivation to any extent of these articles has taken place, principally arising from 
the uncertainty nf the English retaining permanent possession of Malacca, and to the 
apprehensions the native inhabitants entermin of being obliged to desist from any species 
of agricultural pursuits should the settlement revert to the Outt;h. 

“ The spontaneous productions of the soil are very numerous, consisting of an almost 
endless variety of the richest and most dalicious fruits j amongst which the far-famed 

• mangosteen holds the first rank, and attains a higher perfection here than probably 
anywhere else : indeed Malacca stands quite unrivallea in the quantity, variety, and 
agreeable flavour of its fruits. The country is covered with very fine and durable timber 
for ship and house building,although not enriched with forests of teak. 

“ The Part Malacca^w, beyond all comparison, the most conveiiiento' ^^y in the 
straits for ships to touch at for refreshments, and tli* supplies procurable here are most 
abundant and ai very reasonable ratesa^^ll kinds of poultry, fish, and Pcgetables, fruit. 

Sec., are to be had at all seasons of.^he year. Oxen cannot bu obtained, but buffaloes^ 
are very plentiful, and of the largest’apd finest kind. Sliefp are scarce, being all im¬ 
ported from BEngel; but goats and hogs may be procured at moderate prices. 
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“ Nothing can be a stronger proof of the extent to whicli supplies are obtainable at 
Malacca, than tlfe circumstance of the expedition to Java having rendezvoused here i'l 
1811, during which period not less than 30,000 men were furnished daily with fresh 
provisions of every kind, as well for Europeans as Natives, in the greatest abundance. 

The climate of Malacca is one of the best in India; there you experience none of 
the extremes of heat and cpld, but at all times enjoy a uniform temperature the most 
agreeable. The thermometer ranges from seventy*two to eighty«five degrees throughout 
the year, seldom exceeding the latter, or falling' much below the formef! The mornings 
and evenings are particularly cool and refreshing, and yop have seldom to complain of 
hot, sultry nights. There are regular rainy or dry monsoon^ at Malacca, v';uch as prevail 
over the continent of India ; the rains, however, are iqore constant and heavy in the * 
months of September, October, and part of Novefhber, than during the rest of the year, 
and from the iponth of December to the middle of March, whilst the north-viast wind 
blows the strongest, the weather is considerably drier than in the other months. Malacca 
enjoys regular land cod sea breezes ; during the height of the norih-eust monsoon the 
sea-breezes are very faint, and the land-winds at that season frequently blow with con¬ 
siderable force and little variation for some weeks ; they are not however of a hot and 
pUtching nature, like those on the continent of India, owing, no doubt, to their passing 
over a considerable tract of country thickly clothed with woods, so that the earth ne#^ 
becomes heated to any ^ssat degree. Thd* mornings at this season are particularly 
agreeable, the weather being ?lni{b serene, and thevir sharp and bracing. Very little 
variation takes place in the barometer at Malacca ; during the year it is found to fluc¬ 
tuate between 30 deg. 3 min., the highest, and 29 deg. 83 min., the lowest, giving an 
annual variation of only one-lifth of an inch. 

“ The salubrity of the climate may be pretty fairly judged of by the number of 
casualties that have occurred in the garrison for the last seven year.'<, whicii, from a 
correct average taken from the medical register of those men who have died from diseases 
contracted here, does not amount to quite two in the hundred, a smallcF proportion than 
will be found in almost any other part of India.”— From Col. Farquhar’s Statement 
concerning the Settlemeritof Malacca. 

“The soil of Malacca is remarkably fertile, and in many places capable of producing 
excellent nutmegs and cloves. Rice is grown in abundance, the ground frequently 
yielding more than two hundred fold. The supply of water, both from springs and 
rivulets, is easy and plentiful. The chief rivers are the Lingie, the Malacca river, the 
Cassang, the Sungie Baru, and the Duyong. The first is navigable for small brigs ten 
or twelve miles from the mouth. They take their rise among the hills in the inteiiur, 
and empty themselves into the Strait of Malacca. The mouths of these rivers are more 
or less obstructed by bars and sandbanks ; their sides are generally low, in many places 
swampy, and covered with lorest. • 

¥>l1ie last census (July, 1836)gives the total population of Malacca and its territory, 
including Nanning, at 37,706 souls, of whom the greater proportion are Malays. In 
1818 it amounted only to 25,000, giving an increase, in eighteen years, of 12,706. 

“ Agriculture is on the increase, and printeval forests are fast disappearing under the 
axe of the cleaier. The notorious salubrity of Malacca, the richness of the soil, and the 
facility of water-carriage,' ofler great attractions to colonists. The spots I would recom¬ 
mend are the banks and mouths of the iargept rivers. Qualla Lingie, or the mouths of 
the Lingie river, is a locality extremely well adapted to the wants of a young colony. • 
Its advantages are, a navigable river, leading up to the tin mines of Sungie-ujong, filled 
with fine fish ; a safe and easy communication both by land and sea with the town of 
Malacca; and a great extent of undulating territory, particularly favourable for the 
cultivation of rice, cocoa-nuts, and spices."— Newbold't British Settlements, ^c. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SINGAPORE. 

The Island of Singapore is admirably situated for commercial and maritime 
enterprise. It may be said to command the Indian Seas. A narrow strait, in 
some parts little more than a canal, a quarter of a mile wide, divides it from the 
main land. .It is about twenty-seven miles from east to west, and its extreme 
breadth about fifteen miles s estimated area about 270 square miles, or 172,800 

I • 

acres. A great number of small and nearly desert isles are scattered round at 
a distance of a few miles. 

Tlie rise and prosperity of this settlement are owing chxlfly to the enterprise 
of British Merchants. It‘was founded in 1818 by Sir Stamford Raffles; a few 
hundred Malay fishermen were then its only inhabitants. Next to Batavia it t'Aus 
Mcome the greatest commercial port ia the Eastern Ajchipelago. 

lire island of Singapore is lew, marshy, and mbnotonous in its appearance. 
The erection of substantial public buildings and handsome well-constructed 
dwelling-houses, and of baths, concert-rooms, and other elements of civilisation, 
render it both an attractive and agreeable place. The leading merchants, 
brokers, shopkeepers, &c., are British, and there are several wealthy resident 
Chinese merchants and shopkeepers in the place ; great numbers of Chinese 
arrive annually in their trading junks; many of whom scjtle at Singapore. The 
climate is considered salubrious, and the inhabitants frequently live to a very 
advanced age. 

Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars divided into cents. The usual credit on 
sales is as follows ;—Europe goods, three months ; Indian and China ditto, 
two months; Opium, two months. The last article frequently sold for cash. 
Produce is generally bought for cash. 

The common weight is the picul of 133^ lbs. av(>irdupois, divided idto lOO 
catties. .Salt and rice are sold by the coyan of forty piculs. Java tobaeiJo by 
the corge of forty baskets. Bengal rice, wheat, and gram, by the bag, containing 
two Bengal maunds. Indian piece goods, by the corge of twenty pieces. Gold 
and silver thread, by the catty of thirty-six dollars weight. Gold dust, by the 
bunkai, which weighs dollars equal to 832 grains troy. 

Singapore is in every respect a free port, there being neither import nor 
export duties, nor harbour c/ shipping dues,—^vessels of every nation are free of 
all charges. The intercoorse with China, the Eastern Peninsula, and the islands 
in the Archipelago, is conducted by natives ii^ junks, prahus, .and craft of th( 
most varied description—every yeai' s^howiiig an addition to theh»number and tc 
the places in which they have beer«jquipped. If to these be added the Europeai\ 
Indian, and .American vessels, thtf whole amount of the shipping annually enter- 
'ng Singiqjorc is upwards of 300,000 tons. 

The Siutjaporc Chronicle was commenced about the yciftr 1823, n'*a juart** 
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form, and for several years appeared once a fortnight, and being printed at the 
Mission Press,'contained for a long time little else than government notifies^ 
tions and a very small share of commercial news. 

Early in 1827, however, the odious censorship having been withdrawn from 
tlie press of Singapore, new vigour was infused into the journal, and in a year 
or two afterwards we find the Chronicle cofning forth in an enlarged and im¬ 
proved form, taking the sub-title of ** Commercial Register^” and issued weekly. 

On the 8th of October, 1835, a second paper, entitled the Fr^ Preet, was 
established, and by the united, and sometimes conflicting efforts of these 
two journals,* the local occurrences and interest of Singapore are ffilly and 
airly represented. Both papers now devote much attention to mercantile affairs, 
and publish useful commercial and statistical information. . 

Comparative Statement of the Census of Singapore, firom 1823 to 1845. 
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Tradtt of Singapore .—^Tliere were no cor/ect account* of the trade kept until 
W24. The value of merchandise imported and exported on juxiks, prahu4, &c., 
amounted in eighteen months, from the Ist of May, 1820, to the Slst of October, 
1821, to nearly three millions of Spanish dollars ; and the value of the imports 
and exports, by square-rigged vessels, was estimated at two millions. 

In November, 1821, eighteen sh?^s arrived at, and fourteen departed. 

1822.—^Tonnage employed in the trade of the island, 130,629 tons ; value of 
imports and exports, 8,566,172 Spanish dollars. 

imports' exports. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Indian plfoagooda.. 
firlttih pitice food*. 


Value. 

Spaniah doliara. 
600,000 
260,000 


DESCRIPTION, ; 

I 

tSiigar.... tonaj 
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‘Tin.picul#; 


Weight. 


1,000 

1,400 

13,520 


The numlier of clearances to European vessels, at Singapore, from the end of 
December, 1822, to the beginning of January, 1^24^ afnounted to 20S. Forty- 
seven cleared out for llindostan, forty-two for Malacca and Penang, forty-eight for 
China, ninq,for Great Britain, four for Manilla, three for Siam, four for Tringanu 
and Kalautan, five for Borneo, twenty-nine for Java, six for Sumatra, eleven for 
Borneo, and one for New South Wales. The tonnage of these vessels amounted 
to more than ^5,000 tons; many vessels put in for the convenience of wooding 
and watering only, others traded to a small extent; some took in a poition, and 
a few, the whole of their lading. The port is so convenient for entering and 
departing, that almost every ship that sails through the Straits of Malacca 
touches, either for cargoes, supplies, or to obtain information. Out of 424 
vessels that passed and repassed the Straits of Malucca during the year 1423, 
not more than six or seven passed on without touching, and these were chiefly 
Dutch men-of-war. 

A very important branch of trade is that of the Qhinese junks from .Caiuon 
and Fokien. In 1823 these amounted to six in number, averaging about,3(X)0 
tons. They import and export full cargoes to and from Singapore. 

The native vessels from Siam ii:t 1823, were forty-three junks, equal to 
about 11,000 tons. The greater number of these imported full cargoes, and carried 
away other articles in return. A few Siamese vessels traded previously at the 
ports of Java and Penang, and touch at Singapore to make up their caigoes. 

The native trade with Cochin China during the same period, was carried on 
in twenty-seven junks, of abdut 4000 tons. These vessels, with the exception of 
a few to Malacca and Penang, traded direct with Singapore. 

The trade of the India islanders with Singapore was then much tne same 
as now, diviifed into the followin^^flwsses. That of the Bugis, of ^the Borneans, 
the Sumatrans, and that of the Malayans in the immediate neighbourhood. ThI* 
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whole of the port-clearances throughout the year 1823, amounted {•> 1445 ; 
and in this enumeration the same vessels making repeated voyages weis 
frequently included. Between this port and every place within the Straits 
of Malacca, frequent intercourse was kept up throughout the year; and there 
was then a class of vessels which often made three voyages a month between 
Singapore and the Dutch settlemeqt of* Rhio, about sixt]^, miles distant. 
The most important branch of the trade of the Indian Archipelago has been 
that of the Bugis, who, from their distance and the< nature of the monsoons, , 
make but one voyage throughout the year^ In ^823 the Bugis prahus of 
the different oountries they sailed from, and traded to, Singapore, were* not less 
than eighty in number,.comprising nearly 3000 tons. The trade with the state 
of Borneo Proper has been, even in 1823, another considerable branch of the island 
trjde. It employed about twenty-five large prahus, carrying about 1500 tons. 
The whole of the native trade of the Archipelago to Singapore, taken togethar, 
(exclusive of the ephemeral .trade of the immediate vicinity and of the Straits of 
Malacca, was stated, in 1823, at 4500 tons annu'ally. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, writing to the Duke of Somerset, says:— 

“ The commerce, therefore, which I have endeavoured to secure by the occupation 
of Siugapore, is no less important to us than it is our legitimate right. NVitliin its 
narrowest limits, it embraces a fair participation in the general trade of the Archipelago 
and Siam, and in a more extensive view, is intimately connected with tl^at of China and 
Japan. We should not forget that it was in these seas the contest for the commerce 
of the East was carried oij and decided—that it was this trade which contributed to the 
power and splendour of Portugal, and at a later date, raised Holland from insigniB- 
cance and obscifrity, to power and rank among the nations of £uro])e.” 

Die rapid advance of Singapore from its establishment in 1818, to the present . 
peijnd, fully justifies the policy of that great man. 

The prosperity and gradual increase of trade has taken place too, in despite of 
many early obstacles: the principal of which were the unchecked prevalence of 
piracy in these seas, whic^ seriously affected the native trade throughout; the 
aecre^ as well as the open opposition of the Dutch ; the prohibition to import 
fire-aiTQs and ammunition, which (as applicable to purposes of defence as of 
attack) the natives were obliged to procure when and how they could ; and the 
exclusion of American traders, for some years, from a participation of the trade 
of the settlement, by which it was deprived of much of the specie which they , 
have usually brought from the United Stdtes, to purchase Oriental products. . 
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The Vetoe of Imports from these pieces, for the fire firs t years, is inclnded nnder “ Neighbo^ng Islaods sod other Places.' 
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l^iPOUT Tonnaoe. —Statement of the Number ami Tonnage of Square-rigged 'Vessels 
which have Imported into Singapore, during the following Official Years. 


ISZ't—.lO 18.10—31 1831—32 IH32—33 1833-34 

COUNTRIES 1-;-- - - .,- -- 

{VfaneU. Tons. Tons Vvssels.I Tons. Vesselii | Tons. jVeJwels.! Tons, 



II 

Li 

iiiinilH*r, 

uiimber. 

#— 
number. 

number, number. 

number, number, number. 

'1 

II 

Cireiit Itritmn. 

1 19 

• 7.6.50 


fi,03H 

2,102 


6,220 

28 

7.7.M 

CoiKinentul Euru|ic. 

1 i> 

i.47n 


500 


HI 

651 

7 

1,001 

AmoiirH.... 

! 2 

t 010 


804 

2(t0 

2 

076 

2 

015 

Ink' of . 

2 

, yui 


1,337 




3 

819 

Koiirl»oii. 


* .. 






2 

451 

New South Waktn. 

1 

U24 


3.0.55 

C-'i 

9 

3,000 

15 

5,838 

Onpi> ol' (aODy Hope. 

1 I 

231 



175 

1 

205 


• 

Ceylon. 

2 

20:1 


2K.^> 

I3H 

3 

ami 

4 

839 

Komkiy nnd .Mnlahar Coast. 

30 

24,.'>78 


31,211) 

I 29,290 

34 

22,GG0 

51 

33,958 

Malran and (Xiat. 

12 



4,1(8, 

I.OyO 


3,455 

10 

2.802 

CHlClIttll . 

' 32 

14.8UI 


13,371 

1 18,.i;g 


ir>,.si7 

40 

17.194 

Oliiua. 

43 

21,148 


21.133 

.. . 27,898 

47 

19,100 

57 

24,748 

Java.. 

fill 

"v I3.H7H 


M.30I 

, 10,745 

81 

17.035 

-3 

12,224 

Manilla... 

U 

4.0'jr, 


9,5.14 

. ' 2,703 

21 

0.991 

20 

6,002 

Arabia... 

1 

IfjO 


J.inij 


•• 


2 

«d8 

Sii|t)atra. 

1 

138 

],:is(» 

2,443 


590 

16 

3,174 

Aonieo. 


, , 


1,138 

3 

327 

12 

1,761 

Si.4m ..a... 

12 

3.580 

> 3,090 

1.148 

) 

(WK 

5 

•1,081 

Khm. . 

1 

23H 

5i() 

1.8|jS 

10 

1,547 

6 

7.13 

('oehln CUiua. 

3 

00(11 

* • 1 -KS 

• t,2H5 

4 

987 

3 

770 

MouIiikmii... 







1 

76 

ikiiiKoou.. 

. , 



110 





Malaccaooo*... 

4U 

4, salt 

. 0.170 

0,107 

07 

9,002 

04 

.5.850 

I’cMang. * .. 

43 

.5,'ll‘2 

b.l.W 

7,884 

.14 

9,573 

46 

0,447 

Other Ports. 

23 

.'>,287 

1.%! 

334 

8 

8U3 

8 

1,135 

Tot. I. 

3ri4 

II7.91« 

loo 

128.670 

413 121,94.'> 

420 

123.443 

475 

1.17.298 


Import Tonnaoe. —Statement of the Number and Tonnage hf Square-rigged Vessels 
which hav*' Imported into Singapore— {continued). 


1831-3.') INS.-. .10 1830-37 I 1837 -38 1838-Sfl 

COUNTRIES. - - -, !-- - -^ 

Vo8>cI». I Tutm. Tudn IVcaxelN. T.iiir. iteaMil.. Tuna. VeMcb. ffii.,. 

number, nunibi-r. niinibcr number, uumlier. uuiabcr.'number. number. number.'nnml>ci 

CrPAtBriUln. 10 S.310 l« 3,5% 18 .0,231 16 ! 4,726 32 1 .0,833 

Ci)ntiiieuul Europe. 3 ■■01 .1 836 2 ' 387 I ' 340 S I 2,440 

Auieriea. 3 8‘I4 'J 703 ■ | 1,084 3 1,100 4 1,6' ' 

l«leof/r«m-«. I i 3118 1 1511 I ' ;<J2 : 3 781 0 ,i l.Oh. 

HonrbAi. I ! 120 I 280 .. I 338 1 | 343 

New South Wiilc». 3 2.738 0 1.057 4 I.IW 8 2.717 30 '..I2..138 

Cape of Good Hope. 1 ' 18,3 I 105 1 !• 203 

Ceylon,,.,.... .. ... 4 005 4 I Will I 2W) 2 

Ilombay uud Malabur CohaI. 43 '20,770 ill 13.081 51 28,-.>80 52 30,722 71 , 41,202 

MadrAA and CoMt. 13 4,072. 18 lo,'2.17 . 14 10,342; 10 4^1.31 I.l I 7.220 

Culcnttu . 78 30,3(..'> . 87 • .18,013 07 I 27,107 ' 53 21,.508 48 15,iH9 

China. 62 23.3.11 88 40,582 III I 48,871 60 30,503 73 | 323160 

Jara.' 88 PI.OI.I 78 10.677 i 74 | 13,548 72 12,987 0.5 ! 13,045 

Manilla . 22 5,608 27 6,373 , 16 ! 4,41.5 i* 18 I 6,9.55 21 7.413 

Arabia. i 1 448 ' 1 '2.54 2 I 387 ! 1 ' 322 3 004 

Sumatra. 1ft 2,652 14 . 3,417 , 17 ' 2,746! 14 , 3,304 17# 3,S26 

Borneo.! 17 3,013 13 2,484 10 1.888 j 13 ' 2,028 16 2,131 

Siam.! 0 1,884 3 3.0.81 8 ! 2,541 ' 14 ! 3..5113 22 | 0 301 

Uhio.I III 2,409 3 304 7 1,119 i 13 I 771 3 407 

UocUln China. 1 ft 1,662 4 WT 4 1,150 3 i l.l2ft 4 [ 1,44a 

^oulmoin...I I #20.1 3 3c»0 I i.iO ■ 2 i 4(19 2 j 135 

K.mgmni.. ft . 1,021 .. ! I lOO j 

Halarca.! M * 0,538 .53 ft.8l2 .17 .1,861 j 55 j 5,682 38 I 2.384 

•’cnanR.. 47 7,703 57 13,1.57 7.5 12,851 I 92 14,018 ail 1 II,8*J5 

Other Porta.j 13 • 2,41(1 17 2.410 P2 I.Olft j 7 ; » 68? •! j l,'206 

_Total ...! 517 156,513 51^1 1611,05 3 .541 ' 1 70,635 ' 5-20 I5(h532 574 I78 7^i0 
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ORIENTAL COMMERCE, 


^ K. ^ 

ExroiiT Toan aue.— Statement of the Number and Tonnage of Square-rigged VefSeLs 
wbicb have Exported from Singapore during the following Official Years. 



ib2i» 

31) 

18.30- 

31 

i Ib3l 

-32 

IH32- 

>33 

Ib33~34 

{■ O 1' N r K 1 E .s. 

, - —— 



— 




— 


f 

z 


IVerAolr. 

Tons. 

VesB'la. 

Tons. 

1 Veaaela, 

Tuna. 

VeaMfla.l 

Ton*. 

Veaaela. 


'number 

number. 

h umber.’uumlH^r. 

numbet. 

number 

nutober.j 

Duni1>er.| 

£ 

S 

nambei 

Great Britain. 

1!) 

.5 .<>27 

.. 

H.HSl 



30 


'3(1 

H,(I33 

CoQtmental Europe. 

1 

1.2 Hi 


1,102 



=' 1 

r>bi 



Ameiica..... 

1 a 

.'>30 





1 




I ale of Kreuie. 

i 3 

bt):> 


337 



1 1 


1 

200 

Bourhnn ... 



. 





1 

93H 

Now SoiiUt NValeo. 

, 3 

OiH 





a j 


2 

301 

Cepe of Gooii Hope. 




17.'. 



1 ' 

231 



C<*>lon... 

' * » 

Ml) 


110 



1 1 

110 

* 2 

363 

Bomba) and MaUber Coatit 

1 Sll 

iS.lHS 


16,730 


15.^05 

22 • 

12,237 

20 

14,010 

Madras and ('oust. 

1^. !» 



3.143 


1.3bH 

I 7 ! 

2,150 

14 

4.V21 

Caicutta. 




14,05;i 


H.OIM 

. 33 i 


33 

'.(.734 

China... 

<•0 

4(i,37-l 


33,.'.JO 


47.l!hi 

73 

43.7H0 

1(13 

5<(.043 

Java . 

. .'lb 

13,31)11 


11,4m 


I0.V2I1 

i M 1 

10,0k5 h 

74 

H.Mip 

Manilla. 

11 

2.78H 


I.OON 


3.4S3 

10 > 

1,740 

11 

2.370 

A(|tiia. 




043 




aiN) ’ 


l,24*i 

Sumatra. 

i 

380 


. . 


v.on 

’ 12 ! 

1.4!!5 


3.W.f 

Uorijuo. 






1.0.17 

2 

371 


i.ibf 

Siam*... 

i*i 

3.01)1 



1 

2.0!»b 

4 

WO , 

K 

3..'.73 

UUio. 

•' *• 

1.202 


2.r.«o 

1 . 

2,7Hd 

, 31 

.'.,70(1 



1 'ocbiii'Chiiia. 

, 2 

“ Uf» 


1,1.10 

i •« 

HOO 

. * 

1.200 : 

6 

1..M5 

Mouliueiii. 

1 







20fl 

4 

i.6<( 

Hangoou... 







1 

450 



Malacca •• • 

42 

4.*i0b 

1 

4.H2P 


11.230 

’ lOH 

14,420 

34 

3,.'a)7 

I'enine.. 

4H 

.8.7*3 


5,.W0 


2.9M) 

IH 

3.601 

r>K 

H,01K 

Other Porte .. 

U 

1,703 

1 

.l.KIrt 


322 

1 H 

l.<«2 

10 

1.401 

Tiitai . 

1 .1fi7 

II7.W0 

410 1 

131.033 

' 410 

1 i.i,:.*!) 

420 

ll!).8<3.J 




Exi’okt Tonn age —(cun tinned ). 



1 


3.'> 

183b- 

30 

1830 

•37 

IH.17 

3M 

IH3M 

-39 

C O r N T R 1 

E .S 


— - 

-- 


--- 

— 

. - . 






VetifirU.i 

Tuna 

Veasels.' 

Toiim 

Vessels. 

Tiiin. 

VessLlK. 

Tons. 

\ essels. 

T.I 



number 

iunjl>i‘r 

nuinbfi. 

number. 

number. 

bUOllM*r 

iiumlN'r 

numlir 

number 

number 

tireat BriUiii. 

. 

.13 I 

*J.432 

2.1 

7,210 

29 

«.:bw 

21 

(>.71(1 

34 

10.394 

("ontineatal Kuiope . 

. 


1.52f) 

7 

1.791 

1 

495 

1 

1 (III 

4 

l,20h 

America.... 

...... 

1 ! 

4.VI 

7 

3.) 17 

1.3 

4.450 

4 

1,091 

3 

(i(*.'i 

Ule of Krau( . 

. 


,, 

a 

.IfM, 



1 

I.IOti 

M 

2.2H9 

Roiirbou.......... 



120 

1 

•ill 

i 

.112 



fiH 

61,(.C 

New S<)u4h \Salca . 

....... 

3 1 

3.17 

2 

301 

2 

597 

1 

191 


• 

Cap<‘ of Good 11 opt 

.. .... 



1 

2IK 





17 

2,tM)9 

Cpylo|-. 


i 

.1.10 


117 

2 

709 


. 

3i 

2,243 

Bombay and MaUl 

Citutf. 

2K 

10,310 

31 

IH 7lt| 

3H 

19.083 

.12 

M,aH9 

4 

807 

Madras and Coast. 


M i 

2,.113 

10 

5.771 

H 

3.22M 

7 

I.9MI 

35 

29.913 

Calcutta. 

....... 

.M 

18 lOM 

.13 

17.131 

oi 

22,HOI 

49 

141,0.1.1 

14 

5,300 

China. 


137 

01,302 

)3t 

00.^23 

132 

07,040 

105 

1.3,943 

14 

.1.127 

Jara. 

. 

75 , 

17,025 

.12 

M IDii 

74 

12.S33 

.18 

lll.‘iH3 

23 

S.lUl 

Manilla. 


II . 

2.737 

i:i 

1,M34 

11 

2,OKU 

1.1 

3,4((1 

48 

I6,ll'( 

Arabia... 


* 3 1 

UOl 

.1 

l,37H 

1 

150 

4 

1.190 

2 

930 

Siiiuatra.... 


17 i 


12 

3,7sy 

13 

2.288 

1.1 

2.430 

8 

l.lHH 

BnrDeo, ^. 

Slaw....*. 

** .... 

j:» 

2,215 

17 

2.0M3 

H 

I.4H7 

III 

1..'84) 

10 1 

3,797 

. 

0 ' 

l.()'(3 

> H 

2tH02 

11 

3,554 

14 

3.720 

2 

7.-.0 

Kino. 


10 1 

3 219 

‘ 12 

2,009 

r> 

1.13 

19 

3,MU 

ii* 

5.!I*M 

Coebifi China .... 


1 

33(1 

0 

1,080 

.1 

1.400 

2 

/.o 

3 

l.;77 

Houlniein. 


3 1 

.MO 

7 1 

3.3U 

4 

1,210 

2 

3IS 

1 


Rahgixib. 


t * i 

,, 





1 

100 

1 ! 

73 

Malacca. 

.. 

33 1 

3,91.1 

1 Vi 

.1,390 

33 

3.080 

31 

2..1(|S 

93 

l-i. .'(O'* 

Penang. 


02 . 

7.01m 

.14 

H,.ViO 

70 

10,20* 

III 

I9..10'l 

57 

ll.4.i;( 

(Hher Forts . 


0 ] 

1,2'iO 

1 

2.005 

9 

1,1.19 


47.'. 

^ i 

3,315 

Total .V. 


.MS ,! 

I3'),4ri 

jt .533 

105,117 

.137 

lii6,.in!i 

.114 

149.505 

5/0 

137,7**1 
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Statemunt oi‘ die Number and 'I’ouiiage of Native Vessels (i'ralms and Juiik») which 
^ have Imported at Singapore during the following Officiat*Years. 



182tf 

-30 

iH30 

31 

IfiP.l- 

3i 1 

IH.12- 

-33 1 

1R33 

34 

C <> U NIKI K S. 












Vetinels.j 

Ton*. 

VesMflf. 

Tuns. 

[VesaiHa. 


VeKfcla. 

Tom*. 

Vesaeiit. 

Ti>.,». 


iiiiiuber.'numbtfr. 


iiuruhor 

number. nuinl>«*r. uuiubrr. niitiiber 

number, number. 

Chttm. 

11 

•i.S.'H 


4.4.32 

24 

2.434 


1,247 

27 

4,042 

CcH;hm Cbiu» iiud CsoiUoja 

4!) 

4,107 

f-, 

fcjii 

! 30 

.1,013 

17 

U'jf* 

40 

3,010 

Java. 



77 

4.40.'i 

40 

3.ior 

4H 

2,317 

72 

2,WO 

Sumatra . 

•i7l> 

3.122 1 

202 

2,0*1 

3.**« 

2,013 

.51H 

3.:*3! 

514 

.3,714 

Hbio • 

.H4<. 

■1 l«:i 

2<i3 

3,»0r 

2Sl 

3,I3H 

251 1 

3.1H2 

2.'*l 

3.01.H 

Kaai Cuaat l*eiuiKiila. 


2.321 ! 

I.V4 

2,723 

I2S 

2.740 

143 

3,097 

72 

l,i>Ky 

Wvit 


1 I.JM)?- 

213 

l.il 


025 

ri3 

474 1 

40 

311 

Sism.. 

M 

3.031 

311 1 

1 5.>H 

31 

1,23.5 

37 

4.307 ; 

21 ; 

3,702 

Boriu'O. 

• I 170 

• .l,s7S 

1 ’ n.i 1 

3,040 

132 

2,001 

00 

2,201 1 

138 • 

3.O0II 

(^elcliPH. 

.1 tfl 

1..M2 

• OH 1 

! l.oyo 

3-1 

747 

HI 

J,HI2 : 

5.5 

P,34.5 

Kally. ...?. 

30 

7;«» 

1 01) 


10 

H37 


•(Gt 

03 

(..IGB 

NcigbiiQUiiiiK lalautl*! ... 

214 

l.KOi 

' 310 

, 2.i:ii 

iro 

1.031 


1,023 

220 

2,07.5 

MalaccM. 


3.2li<i 

; « 

! 2.14k 

02 

•3)771. 


2,270 

00 

2,«W 

J*Cll4Dg... 

• | 23 

1,230 

1 IS 

1/i7H 

1.0 



475 

i " 

420 

TuUl...*. 

.| I703« 

37.021 

1 I7I.I 

1 :«,3ri 

ir« 

3H.MH7 

. 

2H.rl4 

1 I3!lfl 

34,027 


Statement of the Number and Tolinage of Native ^'cssels, 6ic.~{contiHueS). 



1H34 

-.35 

l'»35 

-30 

' IH30- 

-37 

1837 

-38 

1 1838 

-39 












* 

V eaiiC'la. 

Toiia. 

Veaaeia | 

; Ton*. 

V es»el* 

Ton*. 

Veasela | 

Tons. 

' Ve*sola. 

Tou«. 


uutuber 

uuiubcr. number.: 

uuuiiwr. uuuiber. oumher. 

number.'nniiiber number. 

1 

s 

a 

(Utitia. 

21 

3.710 


: 3,()Ki 

21 

5,0H4 

30 , 

0,990 

54 

8,613 

Cucbiu C'liiaa K Oamboia . 

.37 

2,'*M7 

3.5 

2,s20 

IS 

i.OQH 


3,113 

70 

4,463 

Java.. 

. 42 

2.02i 

.'lO 

3,45H 

52 

.3,2r>H 

7-1 ' 

4,714 

5.5 

3,038 

Sumatra... 

.V27 

5.122 

339 ! 

3 043 

.0.0 

3,055 

402 

3.290 

490 

4,H3« 

Abio... ... • — 

27.5 

4,107 

201 

:i,7«;2 

321 

4.3HH 

2.52 

3,3n2 

275 

4,I1U 

Kaat I'emiiaula... . 

71 

l,.52] 

70 

1.400 

Ml 

1 .500 

90 

l..*)5H 

129 

2.148 

Wetit Coaat IVniiiiulH. .. 

40 

SIN 

.50 1 

1 4.52 

100 

SJH 

105 

Toh 

127 

569 

Siam. 

30 

5.H02 

2.1 ! 

! 4.004 

3.3 

0,322. 

2H 

5,*■.51 

2.1 

5,219 

lluiueo. 

123 

3,427 

UlS 1 

3.ni,;i 

131 

4,235* 

102 

3,.102 

107 

3.394 



1.715 

m7 ! 

! -J r.*! 

N.I 

2.509 

102 


1 2'J! 

,1.305 


27 

1.032 

7.1 

1 1.0(H 


I.HOO 

OS 


. 40 

1,3IH 

Neii;hl>0Uitui; Ulamta . 

150 

1. >0(1 

loo ' 


IMl 

1.897 

2M 

2,'i'i5 

210 

2.505 

Malaci«*a. 

70 

2.10S 

(i2 , 

•i/WI 

02 

V.IOl 

2JO 

3,375 

339 

1,1130 

IViufig . 

3 

4.’** 

0 1 

! 437 

0 

355 

4 

h,2 

1 t 

2i»0 

T«t*i... 

I4M 

37.V21 

uu 

.111,.) 10 

1,1N1 

39.5S2 

I .SHO • 

41.374 

1 ■iOUll 

^H..5U 


Statement of the Number anil Tonnage of Nadve Vessels (Prabus and Junks) n’'ich 
• have* Kxported at Singapore during the following Ollieial Years. 


C 0 U N T U I i; s 

1829 311 

IS30 

-31 

ls.ll.-32 

IS.12 

-33 

1833 

- 34 


\ <'(0*1*18. 

Toil*. 

V 

1 (MIN. 

Veaael' Tons. 

\ c**< l>* 

Tun*. 

\ vaai 1*. 

Ton*. 

4'hina. 

iinmlier 

Qiimbvr. nninbiT. number.'number. nutiib'‘r. 

nunii er. 

lUtuWr. 

number. 

number 

12 

2,300 

23 

3,71.1 

22 4 id2» 

13 

2.r.r.5 

y 

l.4^7 

I'ucbin Cliiiia and Camlioia. 

50 

> fi.ni 

)H ; 

1,795 

23 3,900 

I 26 . 

2 . 39 ; 

27 

1,9('*6 

Java .. 

10 


78 

1,3? •) 

ID SON 


40/ 

44 

2,120 

Sumatra... 

202 

•3.333 

240 ^ 

2.706 

308 2,538 

470 ! 

3 ,132 

J!t7 

3,309 

Hliio.. 

' 394 

I 5.311 

2.55 " 

.1.134 

31M1 4,701 

302 ! 

4., 53 s 

261 

.1.8ia 

Kaiit Coaat I'enittaiiln. 

' 92 

1 l,ti38 

121 

2.201 

n.1 l.*«05 

Ill I 

2.557 

76 

1,.565 

W cat Coaat Tuiiintiulrf. 

189 

1 1, !■);•.> 

HM.i 

971 

79 .517 

.50 i 

tK 

30 

2.50 

Slam.. .. 

! 41 

! :\,m 

30 

4,(*34 

20 4,21.1 

37 I 

3.990 

17 

2.557 

Uornoo. 

129 

i# 2,2.5.5 

127 

2.970 

1.10 3.308 

75 I 

1,704 

148 

3,231 

CfU'bes. . 

1 lil 

1,918 

75 

1,790 

58 1,402 

97 

1.98.5 

102 

2,041 

Kdllv. 

1 36 

j 051 

0.5 

1.774 

41 1080 

37 ! 

1.11.5 

-.1 

2,04.1 

N.iHlibourinR l*lttud>. 

233 

! 1.7.55 

241 

1 .H8.5 

no 1.495 

IH7 ! 

2.111 •> 

2lt 

2,055 

Milarett... 

1 46 

1 2.5.32 

82 

2.501 

- 101 2.890 

»‘i 4 

2,Ih| 

68 

3.003 

Mg. 

1 ■" 

! t.HOt 


1,098 

• 17 I.H.M 

3 

ft 

5 

4^7 

Totai.. 

' i(t;o 

3I.030 

*Ng(»i 

3»..58b 

1398 31.020 

119.5 

.10,178 

1181) 

29.877 
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Statement of the Number aud Tonnage of Vcssela, Stc.-‘{contiaited). 


{ 1834. 

C 0 T R 1 R S. 

|Vei»eU.j 

-35 

1 Tons. 

. 1835 

tVeatela. 

-36 

, Tons. 

1 1836- 

|Vetaela. 

-37 

Tons. 

1 1837-38 1 

'Vcaaals. { 

1838- 

Vaasela. 

-39 

Tniiv, 


■lumbar. 

inumhar 

.'oumb(*r. 

iinnihrr 

.'nuttibn’.' 

Qunibcr 

. number. 

iiumiKir. 

nnmlirr. 1 

number. 

Chiaa.. 


1 3aH0,^ 

! 18 . 

.3.234 

1 

3.P7r> 

1 *7 


30 1 

5,975 

Cochin China and Oamlxga.. 

i 58 

' s1sM7 

16 : 

1,166 

i. ** 

2.090 

30 

I.KKft 

46 ' 

3,5.57 

Java. 

1 29 

! 2,135 

. 1 

0.627 


1.014 

SI 

3,2^.3 

18 ' 

2,631 

Sumatra. 

403 

1 .3,786 

1 2HK 1 

3 841 

1 .173 

3,408 

400 

3,186 

474 

4,537 

Hhto... 

30(1 

I 4,077 

1 2SK : 

4.K76 

:i7‘j 

5,443 

391 

4.084 

380 ; 

4,953 

East Coast Peninsula. 

5k 

1 1,026 

1 62 ; 

i.on 

(14 

1.010 

i;3 

3,447 1 

1 143 ' 

2,28(1 

W est Coast Peninsnia. 

26 

5H0 

f »5 1 

.174 

313 

1,399, 

315 

(»! 1 

, 10.1 ' 

737 

Siam. 

31 

! 4,043 

! 31 1 

5,a-.7 

I 31 

5,199 

31 i 

5,997 1 

( 17 ; 

3,583 

liomeo.! 

lUi) 

1 3,317 

160 1 

4 872 

JOS 

3.449 

9.1 1 

3,011 I 

98 

3,183 

Celebca. 

T» 

3,3'.l.'i 

1 143 ! 

3.912 

'97 1 

3,1(98 

. 134 1 

3,80' 

no 

3,093 

Bally. 

IK 

' 310 

03 ' 

t,3ill 

77 1 

1.7.19 

95 j 

3,339 

(iQ ■ 

1,798 

Neighbonrtiig lalaudn.. 

221 

2,H05 

177 

I,4'.I4 

m 1 

2,4 lU 

SCI I 

2.433 

30f 

3,488 

Malacca. 

S3 

. 3,835 

03 

3,«ir» 

: 130 1 

3.l((l 

3(,S ' 

3,686 

.136 

3,9.S3 

Penang. 

-bl? 

' 573 

ft 

002 

13 1 

336 

5 

r.7 

12 

.172 

Toisl. 

' )41« 


1390 

34,9.33 

2065 1 


3I8J4 1 

43,361 j 

31.16 

41,436 


The following is a Summary of the Shipping Trade, for a Series of Years. 
N .A T I V 1- V E S S E L S. 


YEARS. I ENTERED. CLEARED. 



VMMl'lil. 

toiinagv. 

rcaarla. 

tonnage 

IA10. 

. 1 17U.5 1 

37.921 

I(i70. 

34,0.10 

1831..... 

. 1743 

. 13.373 

1.170 

3.1,180 

1833. 

.: irw ; 


1308 

34,626 

1833. 


28,714 

1495 

30,178 

1831. 


31,937 

1480 

39,877 

183.5. 


37.521 

HiO ' 

35/168 

1836... 


.16,346 

1399 ' 

34.933 

1837. 


3ft,.132 

30(i5 

38,185 

1838. 


44,378 

3094 1 

43,361 

1839. 


48,514 

3136 ' 

4l,43(, 

1842 . 


64,368 

3514 

59.477 


SQUARE-RIGGED V E S S E J. S. 


YEARS. ^ENTERED. I CLEARED. 



veaieli. 

tonnage. 

. Teiaela. 

tonnage 

1830.. 

.164 

117,940 

367 

117.000 

1831.. 

406 

138,676 

j 410 

131,033 

1833.. 

413 

134,915 

419 

113,53(3 

1833.. 

430 

130,443 

I 439 ' 

119,835 

1834.. 

’ 47 s 

137,398 

474 

136,349 

1835.. 

517 

156A13 

515 

155,471 

1836.. 

536 

166,053 

5M 

165,417 

1837.. 

541 

170,635 

! 537 

166,309 

1839.. 

530 

110,533 

j 514 

149,565 

1839.. 

*74 

170,7^ 

1 570 

173,987 

1843.. 

870 

286,357 

i 814 

369,036 
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Value of the Imports and Exports iti the Year 184^—43. 


MONTHS. 


M»y. 

Jlltll*. 

July. 

Aucutt... 

Sf^entber... 

October. 

November . A 

Oerember . 

ianuary. 

February .0 
Mart'b . 

April. 


IbY SQrARE-RICOKl) VESSELS.: BV NATIVE CRAFT. 

! If rv w T u C! 


Import#. 1 

Export# 

j M U n 1 H b. , 

1 ! 

Import. 

t Export.. 

Itamab dolUr#. ; 

Spaot .b d >Utr« 

i 

• Mfty.j 

1 Spaiitnh dollars. 

• Spanish dollar# 

Hll.UfW 

, 722.7^* 

1 


777,()3h 

(}K24:£ 

ieuui-. 

1 

721,916 

l.‘47L7'i:i 


iJul,. 

I.^O.HKS 

110,299 

1 153,902 

742..'U-i 

»i7‘‘,27l 

Auguilt. ..... 

< )U.U7H 

07».itn 

5tM 1H 

iSeptumbor. 

U)7,57« 

1 109.*)2f, 

1.3U,K9t 

T37,'2W) 

Iflctolmr. 

149.492 

1 140.1 H3 

70H.M13 

7 IK •'•‘7 

j November. 

INU.I.'SO 

' les.cii 

ii‘io,7KO 

h:%.uh7 

' Deconilmr. 

04,.102 

92.283 

4or*.<i'iu 

3J7.4o; 

IJAMuary. 

41,610 

4H.7R0 

7W.H».I 


iKebruary. i 

122,040 

sno.943* 

1,201,779 

K.’)H,4r.7 

March. 

HS 332 ‘ 

111,210 

H9S.7:') 


• April. 

, |29.2«r, 

1.13,773 


h.ri3i.ai7 


1 t',fi5l.4ll 

2.933,088 


ToT4L 


i.l52.KK8 11.407,355 


V A L 1) E O V E \ IM) K T S. 


value ok imports. 


• 1 

— 


V 0 li N 1 R 1 K S. ! 

IHIO- 41 

1kU^I2 1 

i Sp. illr*. 

Sp. till')) 

CtCMt Urituin.. I 

2 . 212 . 93 ; 

1.7 .Ml, no 

FtMctgt) Europe. 

II '.Kid 

ui.i;i7 

t'liui’d Stole* .. • . 

>•(1,009 

4.{.fHM> 

Maiintiii# iiiid New Sntiib' 


, 

W;.1<H. 

38A.'M> 

Ip.VO'io 

(^tlcutl.l.i 

j.nri.oiK 

].2Mi.2il. 

.Mtulro# and ('(»<uit .| 

l69.Kin 

19j,k.V2’ 

Iboubay. 

629,‘«n.5 

703,918 


99.269 

I'S.KTft 

U.iuilltt .1 

2.'»7.987 

1.17,247 

I 1 ’ V lull... 

uu, 

3 , 2:19 

('hti.a..! 

2,K''2.s72 

.l.«)5's,292, 

Jh\ .1 

51(>. 12«> 

122.177 

ItbiH. 

217,609 

2(M).io;i 




CiK'bm China.> 

2'i2,riNn 

2iK.:i2ti 

timitru...1 

2lt,MlO 

2:*H,l.»i» 

JC:mi Coa*e I’uuiiitula. 

.1I«.426 

39.1,484, 

Went ditto. 

2l.9t»l» 

11.911 

Uclcbv# and other MuHtern 



lnhiid#. 

1 32H.1I7 

.119.321 

lioriiuo. 

2IW.I87 

31K.9IH 

Hally. 

202 . 073 ; 

213.078 

NeigiiboutmK Island* and 


1 

ullinr plkcf.. 

I27,9:i4i 

9.9,141 ; 

i 

l».Ha7.207 

10 :>45,i>l2 : 

Exports to Ptniaiig.. 

1 H0U.929 

.. ! 

to Malacca. 

wiMta 

1 

Tot. I. 

11.9»fl,3<Pi 





(! O V N T R 1 E S. 


S|>. (Ihv I 

1,-lniino OrcHt llntain... 

•J''**.il7 Kon-tun Viurope 

t’hited State*. 

Mntintm!i and Near South 
I WrtIcA 
Oali'utta 

Madm* and Coart.. ..*> 
.Vi0.v»>7 lh>mliay... 

I17,4iii7 Arahiu.... 

* M.tnilla .. 

<V\loii ... 
f'hiiia 
Java 
141,fiOl .Kill 

22r,NlN Corhiu CUina 
iNs.iPi'i Sumatra. 

454,'.Rri < rust CoAHt PeiiiuaiilM 
1,1)54 iV^ eat ditto 

jCvlebe* and other Fjftnteri. 

Islauda.A. 

2*.Mi,b.l7 ’Horaeo. 

tHl),333 .HaMy . 

|Net,:libounug Uland* and 
I01.t4!)| other idticea..... 

iO,7tU.324 I 

473,VMO Import# from Pcnani? 
liKMW* 


ii.:iH(i.us! 


from Ma>Acc.i. 
Tot# l 


1 1840 - 41 

|h4 1—421 

1H42~43 

Sp. dir*. 

Sp. dlrs.l 

Sp. dlrs. 

3.«r»4.95K 

2,<iKl,3741 

2,847.577 

227.746 

243.9711 

353.002 

1 

5f..774j 

75,782 

(10,183 

32.<»03 

1 25,961 

2,8(1I..V;7 

3,44l>.145i 

1 l,lll7,30.'i 

219.521 

348.991; 

1 113,131 

747 . 37 .T 

8l7.n5| 

410,876 

lSi,I.IS 

11.119, 

27.470 

.151.779 

212.K42j 

323.932 

4.000 

3.MH.i, 

85 

2 .n2..'»0l 

1,947,;404 

1,990.810 

1.143 4.19 

89K.823 

1,108.273 

iHO.UhO 

141,9221 

M41,767 

326,.411 

4f2,(H)3l 

260,115 

245,.V21 

208.481 

254,78.S 

341,300 

248,566 

284.001 

35.1,155 

452,967; 

' 411..130 

18,151 

n.l23 

2,150 

1 318,014 

317.431 

n:..ro9. 

2:>3.919 

2.Sl,9iMl 

261 184 

162,700 

I8!.’.50) 

1 83,39.5 

1ll,.13H 

128,517 

I'",??! 

113.147. IIT 

13,004 ,.'>10 

.12,435,251 

059.661 


1 497,703 

.{ 258,134 


1 119,«.34 

4.16lp(M2 


13,152,888 


“ Singapore derives its importance solely from being an entrepot Cor the commerce 
between Eastern and Western Asia, and also between the latter and Europe. For this 
it is admirably situated by ift geographical position, being in the direct track ot 
going betwixt the Indian and Chinese Seas, and in the immediate viciniiv of the Malay 
Peninsula, and the richest of the Indian inlands. There is scarcely a port«vhose trade 
is sodive^tiM ‘^atof Singapore, The chief Asiatic prodiictioitf lobe found in I's 
market are gold-dust, pepper, Ban?!rtiii. beiel-nut, edible birds nest«, coftee, raw silk, 
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sugar, tortoise-shell, b^che-tle-mer,* cassia,'sago, ebony, ganibier or c'atechu, grannies,-f- 
rattans, and a multitude of other articles, the produce of the Eastern Islands, Siam, 
Annam,'and the Philippines, which are re-exported principally to England, Cliina, and* 
India, in exchange for British cottons, woollens, iron, hardware, fire-arms, Chinese 
articles,'Indian piece-goods, opium, &c. 

“ There arc a great number of sago manufactories on the island, which afford employ¬ 
ment to several hundred Chinese manufacturers. The sago is imported in its rough state 
from Borneo. The total quantities exportec] fronn the island were, in 

>838 1830 

S.igo Flour . :J0.404 piculs. 23,.^.00 picnls.i 

Sago Pearl . (i‘2,924 „ 3(J,03(! 

18,103 |.icu!s of pearl sago and 28,030 piculs of‘Hour sago were exported to 
England in 184<4—41 ; 774 (liculs of pearl and 200 of flour to foreign Europe ; 242 of 
pearl to the United Statjg^; 320 to Mauritius and Au$tr.iiia ; 17G5 to (Calcutta ; Otit) to 
Madras ; 639 to Bombay ;''233 to Manilla ; and 744 to China. 

“ The extent of the commerce with different countries will be seen by a i»,4erence'to 
the following return of the comparative statement of llic trade of Singapore, imports and 
exports, during the past five years. , 

“The Official Report of the Trade of Sit^gapore for the official year 1842-43, is* 
compiled with great care fromSthc vquclicrs furnished hv the merchants and traders, but 
it is believed that the actual amount of business transacted exceeds considerably wbat 
is shown by these tables. There is an apparent decrease in the trade, attributed to the 
diminished importation of two articles, viz., opium and cotton—the general* trade has 
not diminished, and with China, where the greatest fears were entertained of a falling 
off, there is a decided improvement on the whole. This report is condensed as follows 
in the Singapore Free Press. 

“ The value of imports into Singapore for the official year ending the.30th of April, 
1843 (exclusive of the intermediate trade with Penang and Malacca), aggregated 
1,24.3,251 dollars, exhibitii^g a decrease compared with the preceding year of 659,269 
dollars. This decrease is attributable to a falling off* in the trade with llie ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay*,‘ Siam, and Celebes. 

“ The exports from Singapore for the same period amounted in value to 10,783,324 
dollars, showing an increase over last year of 237,812 dollars. 

‘fcChe whole imports and cxpoits for the period under notice were, 2-3,2 IH.57.0 dollars, 
and the intermediate trade with Penang and Malacca, during the same period, netted 
1,401,668 dollars making the entire valin; of the trade, .'j,.'>3.'),56.5/. stciling. This 
amount is exclusive of the value of goods transliipped in the harbour, which, from the 
official statements, appears to Jtave been considerable. ^ 

“The yearly-increasing extent of ilie commercial intercourse with Groat. Britain, 
both regards value and extent, is calculated to afford much gratification. In cotton 
goods, which forms the most considerable article of import from Great Britain, a consi¬ 
derable increase was reported last year, whicl^ has continued during this-; and the 
like is the case with the general trade, and especially in the staple article of cotton 
twist. 

“ The imports from Great Britain in the official year 1842-43, amounted to 2,847,577 
dollars, exhibiting an increase oyer the previiiiiS year of 166,203 dollars. The principal 

* B<;rhe-de-nier, called also tripang or sea-ciicumber, is a ^ery peculiar kind of sea-slug 
(/fo/ot/iurion), whicli, aflcrbeinggiitted, pressed, dried in the snii, nri({( smoked, is re^rded by the 
Chinese as a luxury, much in the same way in which we regard caviare. It is carried to China 
from almost svery island of the Eastern Archipelago, from Australia,sand of late from Mauritius 
and Ceylon. The value varies, according to the quality, from six up to fi'J.y delli* 
and the" natives alone, for the most port, arc judges of Jjts worth. Hie principal'*'®t*l®w at 
Chinn is by the jneks, and the (piantity is .so ronsiderabUi that the fishery of it, esten, 717 ptctt'* 
,csJtsi of S'cw Holland, where it bbonnds, might probabi/ be entered into with 
Europeans. 

f A strong coarse fabiic used in matting bags or sacks. 
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articles imported, «onsisted of cofton twist,’7':l26 piculs,* valued at 327,023 dollars; 
cotton and woollen goods, 404,904 pieces, 12,478 corges,f 52,218 dozens—lone ells, 
5680 pieces, striped lists, 1858 pieces, camlets, 2055 pieces—caps, blankets, &(*, alto¬ 
gether of the estimated value of 1,622,027 dollars ; iron, steel, and other metals, 121,547 
dollars; iron gnus, muskets, fowling-pieces, and oilier munitions of war, 61,300 dollars; 
Hint .stones, 18,724 piculs; and gunpowder, 2777 piculs; together \vith various other 
arlielcs. 


“The exporj^ to Great Britain uuring the same period, amounted in value to 
1,405,400 dollais, c.shibiting a decrease, compared with the preceding year, of 324,740 
dollars. In the article^ of l;anibicr, tea, and tin, there is noticeable a considerable 
, increase. Tlul iiiincipitl articles exported during this period were, gamhier, 125,0.33 
piv'uls; sago, ficail, and Hour, 22,471 ^cculs; pepper, 13,753 piculs; lea, 17,017 piculs; 
fill, 10,215 piculs; camphor, j'lM I piculs; and antimony ore, 8286 piculs. 

“Tbelieit imports and exports between the two places, aggregated 4,552,977 dollars, 
being nearly one-sixth of the entire trade of the poit. During^thc same period, 114 
Biitish registered vessels, amounting to 37,010 tons, arrived from and departed for Great 
Britain, beiin; a eoiisiderablcsincreasc over the previous year. 

“'I'lic niagiiitiidc and iinportaiicc of the conimcrcial iiitciconrso with the Motlicr 
I'gantry, is siiflicienlly obvious from the preceding .statements, and as there can be no 
fioiihl that it IS, ill a grcai measure, ovvinn.io the entire freedom from restrictions oS any 
bind cm coninierce which picvails at Singapore, it is^o be .Hoped that no such measures 
may ever be imposed to clieck or aTrest the progressive advancement of this settlement. 

(.loN i iSFN i Ai. I'A'KoiM'.. —Tlic liadc with Contiiicnlal Europe has, as was anticipated 
List year, intic.iscil; I'or, while llic imports then amounted to 243,971 dollars, they have 
iiscn in the oHicial tear IS42-43, to 353,ii(i 2 dollars. During this latter period, the 
principal imports were aims, valued at l.a.H72 dollars; heer, wines, and spirits, 35,737 
dollar.-,; cotton and woollen maiiiiraeiurcs, 4.5,766 dollars; glass-ware, 24,882 dollars; 
iiieiuis, 40,752 dollars; and specie equivalent to .10,330 dollars. There appears substan¬ 
tial ground to believe, that llic Jtnglish merchant and manufacturer will have to encounter 
imwcrful and successful competition from Belgium, ns it appears jliat the woollens from that 
eoiiiilry are generally of cipial, if not superior texture, to those usually sent out from Eng¬ 
land, and more reasoiiahle in pnec, owing, no doubt, to the gi cater chca^iness of the cost 
of production. The Belgian manufacturer will lind in China an amiilu field fur the dis- 
' [losai of his goods, as soon as the trade of that vast empire shall be fully thrown open to 
the enterprise and capital of the eoninierciulisls of Eiiroju-. •• 

“ The exports from &inga|)oic to (continental Europe also exhibit an increase over the 
preceding year of 139,180 dollars. The articles exported, oosisted of, cassia, 2252 
piculs; sugar, 3637 iiiculs; pepper, 11,809 piculs; lea, 268 i piculs; tin, 3855 piculs; 
and other minor articles. During this period, twenty-eight vessels of the burden <.’ 
9073*tons arrived from, and departed for, foreign Euiopc, ptineipally under the l-’rench, 
Belgian, Hamburg, Bremen, and Duiii-sh flags. 

“ U.NITEI) Statks or Amcuica. —Tlie liade with the United States has improvvii 


during the oflieial tear 1812-43, but it js still very inconsiderable, the whole imports 
being limited to 75,782 dolhirs, and the exports. 89,242 dollars. The two principal 
aiticics of import were cotton goods, nmuunling to 13,070 piece'll valued at 34,358 dollars; 
•iiid lead, 268 I 4 piculs, 16,972 dollars. The exports consisted of sago, spices, tea, 

v'carof 31 jufiU^TUALiA, and CArr. or Goon IIorE.—The value of the import, 

“A; ._xhe 'p >’« expected, very insignificant, amounting to only 25,960 

/ f/iov, """ s 3 dirtaiit article being provisions. The exports arc more considerable, 
'"Wars, pis, shBwing an incieasc over the preceding year of 83,518 dollars. 

collie, 2082 piculs; rice, 3964 piculs; sugar, .^474 [ijculs; tea, 

ivijmu'during this yea?,- several vessels have gone from Singapore to the 

and 1^ pip^a^^oi, ( weiglit of m catties, or 1800 tueS, i-qual to 133i lbs. ivoirdiipoi«** 

+ ATseK.AiA * 
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Isle of France with Chinese coolies. jXliese men hshibited no reluctance, hut the 
reverse, to proceed to that colony. They usually enter into a written en^agemeut, hy 
the terths of which they bind themselves to serve for two years, receiving five current 
dollars a month of wages, with a daily allowance of two pounds of rice; a quarter of a 
pound of salt-beef, pork, or fish; and two jackets and drawers and a blanket yearly. 
They are likewise provided with medicines and medical attendance at the expense of thcii 
employers. 

“Calcutta. —The commerce with Cajcultaos of great importanec,.and extent, and 
of the most valuable description. The imports for the year ending April, 184.T, amounted 
to 2,927,305 dollars, showing a decrease, as compared witii 18^1-42, of 519,240 dol¬ 
lars. This is mainly attributable to the diminished import of the article opium. Of this 
drug, 7890 chests were imported during 1841-42,,whercuV, in the succeeding year, the 
number reported at the Registry Office, was only 4558 chests. This decrease has, no 
doubt, arisen frdm a greater quantity than formerly having been sent direct fiom’ India to 
China since the peacea«mo doubt under the expectation of finding in Ilong-kong a 
nearer and more convenient depot than Singapore. The most imporlaiit articles of im¬ 
port were, cotton, 4.337 hales; rice, 8871 bags; wheat, 7208 bags; gunnies, 475,050; 
opb'm, 45.58 chests. The exports anioiinted to 1,565,329 dollars, exhibiting an incicasi' 
of 285,1 IS dollars over 1841-42. Tlie most prominent articles of i xpuit weie, gohj- 
dust,*13,812 bunkals,* valued at 420,100 dollars; bullion and specie, equal to 770,881* 
dollars; cigars, 8,813,500 nos.^ in,value, 68,488 dollars; pepper, 16,0(j7 piculs; tea, 
three packages, 140 boxes, and 2088 piculs; and tin,\H81 piculs. 

“ The fact of so large a portion of the returns heing made in the precious nieluls, shows 
that the trade is higlily advantageous to Calcutta, and that even were Coniiirental India 
required to defray a share of the expense of the government at Singapore, the ludiiin 
revenue would be more than remunerated hy tlie gieat vent which is afiurded hy this port 
to the products of Continental India, especially of the article opium. 

“Mai>uas and Coast of Couomandel. —The traffic with tlie coast is on the 
decline, and h.is been so for several years past ; there appears little likelihood of its ex¬ 
periencing any material ii^iprovenient, since the former extensive and lucrative trade in 
Madras piece goods, which were the piincipal impoit- from tlie coa.st, has been nearly 
destroyed by the‘British aiticle, which has been making such rapid progress both in the 
straits and India as to be gradually driving the Indian manufaeture from the field. The 
imports for the year 1842-43 amounted to 215,1.5-1 dollars, exhibiting a decline ascom- 
partSi with the previous year of 1.33,7.57 dollars. The two principal items were cotton, 
1912 bales, and cotton jiiece goods 16,841 corges. The exports do not show an encou¬ 
raging aspect. In 1841-12 there were 19.5,8,52 dollars, while last year they only attained 
10 1.52,1)69 dollars. The most iin|H>rtant export was specie to the extent of 76,212 
ilullara.. , ^ 

“ Bomba V.— A vtiy serious decline is apparent in the iiii|H>rts from llombay, us will 
he schn from the comparison of the two last official years; —in 

1841- 42 they amounted to 817,11.5 dollais. 

1842- 43 . . . .• 410,876 „ 

“This decrease is chiefly from the diminislied importation of two articles, viz. c itton 
and Malwa opium; the former having declined fiom 11,298 to 93f>3 bales, and the 
latter from 1393 In 393 chests. , * ^ 

“ The exports for the year 1842-43 were .520,867 dollars, showie" ’ 
the previous year of 183,081 dollars. This decline appears to hav _ *17 “ the. 

articles of sugar and spices. Of the former only one-half of ^i.nortcd 
1841-42 was sent last year—this is to be attributed to sugar <>eiii^ j^pianti y fiom 

Siam to l^mbay, instead of being landed at iSingapore as formerly. „ri„cinal 

ports during the‘past official year'were, alum, 2925piculs; bciiit'V • *** wvol piculs; 
camphor, 4.54 pirhils; gamhier, .3218 piculs; gohh dust, 826 huiikms,'*'';l»i.i«"Hv 
dollars ; r.aw sil/r, 270 piculs; sugar, 41,783 piciilii; cigars, 2131 boxes;'tea, 717pictll* f 
'■fin, 2200 piculs ; and specie Equivalent to 55,834 (Rjllars, 

' i!iiiikul,.a weight of two dollars, nr 832 troy grains- 
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Ab^ia.— The whole imports and cxportslin 1842-43 aeeiegaied 143,143 dollars, 
showing an increase, over the previous year of 38,US dollars. The ijomniorce is solely 
c'ariied on by vessels which annually proceed to Arabia with Mahomedan pilgriirts, who 
congregate here from Java and the surrounding Malayan Slates. 

Manilla.—I t is gratifying to observe an inipruvenu-nl in the commerce with Manilla 
compared with the previous year. During the past official year the gross imiiorts were 
valued at 32.1,<»oi dollars, being an increase of 111,090 dollars. The most imiioitant 
articles o( iinpo(il oonswied ot hemp au<i rope, 2014 piculs ; cigars, 20,770,100; sugar 
rooo l‘;«"''*' pieuls; and sapau-wood, 19,306 piculs: it would also appeal 

o.i(Ki jucces <»f linlish yiicMi ^oods woie imported, probably on account of (luir being 
unsuitable loM'ie Manilla lAaiket. 'I'hc ex|)<>its have decreased 9932 dollars, as in the 
i n” V’ dollars, and in the past official year they were 

1 _(,.{|.> dollars. The cliief articles iiere opium, 49 chests ; iron, 3762 piculs ; and liriljsh 
cotton goods, 88 dozen, (!0 eorges, and 4 IR 9 pieces. • 

‘ (.i.VLON. Ihe. Iiadu between Singapore and Ceylon is neju^j’ c.vlinct, the only item 
of im|Kjrt being 1,0 piculs ot ebony, valued at 8.7 dollars. "The exports amounted to 
t>,498 dullai%, consistin:r of aiiinerons small articles. 

IIamioiin am> Moui.mlin. —The increase in the inijiiiits last year amounted to 
J4>, 40l dullais, which, considering the whole extent of trade, is satisfactory. In 1841*42 
the imports amounieil to 27,11 I dollars uiiibiii 181’-13 to 46,841 dollars. 'They consisted 
of gram 1917 bags; paddy, 280^piculs ; w heat, 3C004);ff;s , lice, 39.70 pieids ; timber 
va lied at 22,S61 dollins. The e.vports have declined from 20,447 dollars to 15,034 
dollais. liny piineipally consisted ol opium JO,', chests; muskets, 640, and specie 
= 2227 doflais. 


‘‘ Ciii.NA. llic tiade between this port and China, it is gratifying to finil, eontiniics 
improving, the imporis aiiionnted to 1,990,810 dollais, being an excess of 43,706 dollars 
o^ ei the previous year, tending to show that the falling off in that year arose from tem¬ 
porary causes, aMd nol frnm any permaiieni decline in the trade. There is a considerable 
ineiease in the articles ot tea, cassia, camphor, crockery, tobacco, bullion, and e.opper 
cash ; on the other hand, there has been a falling off in raw siljj froml09.7 pieuls to 253. 
^ he piiiiei|)af iiiipoils weie eoltoii and silk goods. ,3467 pieces and 16 cases; naiikiii.s, 
7 !,9.i0 pieces ; eji'siu. 1 l.(i!l6 pieuls ; camphor, 218.7 piculs ; eroekerv \8lued at 168,259 
dollars ; taw silk, 2,73 pieuls ; sugar, .7,889 pieuls; lo.i, 74,207 boxes, and 6335 piculs 
V, lined at 077,961 dollais; loh.ieeo, 2740 baskets; si»ec'c and bullion eijuivaicnt to 
118, lil.i dollars. It may he noticed that a large portion of the tea iniportcd wa*#f a 
very inieiior quality, and caused most serious, and in many cases, ruinous losses to the 
shippers, principally Chinese nierehants. This paiticiilar hr.n of the junk trade may be 
expected to decline '•atliei lliaii augment. The exports to C una aniniiiited to 3,627,802 
dolljjrs, being double those to any other couiitrv nr stale, iiotjCVon excepting (lrcdl,Bril.i. i. 
They exco.ed those of the previous year by 5()9,(iOO dollars. The priiieipal exports wers*, 
betel-nut, 20,291pieuls ; beche de iner, 5070 piculs ; birds’ nests, ivliile and black, 343 
piculs ; eoltoii, 27,192 hales and .70 piculs ; coltuii twist. 1799 piculs ; col ton piece goods, 
88,288 pieces, 707 yards, 36 eorges, lOjJ doz.ni.s; iion, 10, 814 piculs ; opium, 3436 
chests; rattans, 34,720 picals ; sea-weed, 5377 piculs; pepper, 18,602 piculs; liu, 2936 
piculs ; woollens to the value of 121,715 dollars ; specie, equivalent to 22,542 dollars. 
During the official year 1842-43, ISI junks equal to 22,542 Ions arrived from different 
ports oil the const of C'iiiiia with cargoes artd emigrants ; showing an increase over the pre¬ 
vious year of 31 Junks and 4142 tons. 

"Java. —T1 ^2 imports of the official yeai 1842-4.3 exceed those of the precediiq 
yeai by 209,450 dollars, tlie^ross amount being 1,108,273 dollars. The inqiorts ii 
the most important items vvere, birds’ nests, 47^ piculs ; benjamin 1181 piculs ; coffee 
5804 piculs ; cotton goods; Malay, 2423 eorges, and 8000 dozens; ri<y, 194,^7 piculs 
copper, 673 piculs; mace., 72^ piculs; nutmegs, 13.7^ piculs; cloves, ^50 pieuls ; spirit 
valued at 49,411 dollars ; sugar, 17?548 piculs ; tin, 4198 picu'.s; tobacco, 712 eorges 
and 12 pipnis ; woollens valued aU4d^032 dollars ; niul,specic equivalent to 196,52' 
dollars. 'I^ie exports aggregated *451,0,76 dollars, showing an ipcrcasi of 28,57* 
dollars o\e*- the preceding year. The principal articles were, countrv cotton good 
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9173 corpcs, and China cotton goods *i52corgi's; dhina crockery vaiuea 
dollars,: opium, (rG chests; raw silk, 55 piculs; tea, 10,258 boxes, and 443 piculs^ 
China 'paper valued at 22,520 dollars; and specie etpial to 15,969 dollars. The 
small rjuantily of grain produced at Singapore, hardly equal to the consumption of the 
population for one week, renders it cxcecdiiigly desirable to have the means at hand of 
obtaining a large and constant supply-—this .lava furnishes, and this alone renders the 
trade with that island of considerable importance and interest. If the retuins foi 
1842-43 are at all correct, 194,817 picwls weVe imported during Ih iJ year, equal to 
25,975,600 lbs., which, estimating each adult to consume 730 lbs., per annum, «otdd 
furnish a supply for 35,583 adults. The whole population'of Singapore i,s supposed to 
be about 50,000. • 

“ Ritio.—The imports were 145,767 dollars, ahofving a/rifling decrease of 155 dollars, 
contrasted with the previous year. The chief imports were, gatnbier, 36,658 piculs^ pcppci, 
2910 piculs; ady rice,4060 piculs. Rhio is the only place fiom whence gambler is im¬ 
ported into Singapore, there would be little difficulty in ascertaining the <|uautity 

produced in the island during the past seven years. The quantitv now grown and 
manufactured is certainly not less than 70,000 piculs. In b8-U-42, 93,342*I)iculs were 
exported, and 18.644 piculs were inqiorted, leaving 74,695 piculs to be accounted for. 
In the past official year 148,746 piculs were exported, and 38,.595 piculs were imported,, 
showr.ig a difference of 1 lti,451 piculs. It »s, however, very probable that a (piantity 
was in hand, or in progress srhipnr.ent, when the oflj^ial returns were made up. The 
exports have declined considerably, having fallen from 200,103 dollars in 1841-42, to 
144,.504 dollais in the succeeding ye.ir. The decrease ajipeurs to be in opium, siigai, 
and salt. Ilhio may lie considered as a free port, as tlierc arc neither iniporfs or cxpoit 
duties strictly so called. 

“ Siam. —A considerable decrease in the imports from Siam, amounting to 151,888 
dollars, has been experienced. They ainouiiled during the jieriod under review, to 260,115 
dollars. This diminution is atlriiinted to a falling ufl' in tlie importations of oil, nee, 
and sugar. 
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" It is probable that the falling off in the iiiipoit of sugar arose from its being sent 
direct to Bombay, as before, mentioned. Besides the three artieles above nolieed,* the 
other imports were, hardwaic, 4alued at 13,413 dollars ; salt, 51.520 pieuls ; stieklac 
2297 piculs; tea, 1229 boxes, 1.32 piculs, &c. The exports amounted to 3.57,492 dollars, 
being a decline to the extent of 51,614 dollars from the previous year. The exports 
consisted, among other things, of cotton twist, 581 pieuls; British cotton goods, 500 
Gorges, 61,466 pieces, and 200 dozens ; cotton goods, country, 680 corges ; China 
ditto, 4044 pieces; iron and steel, 2642 piculs, and 259 kegs ; raw silk, 4H piculs ; specie 
and bullion equal to 89,835 dollars. , 

“Cochin China. —There appears to be a'n improvement in the impnits from this 
country, there being an excess over the previous year to the extent of 46,301 dollars. 
The total amount of imports during the official year 1842-4.3, was 254,785 dollars. 
They consisted chiefly of raw silk, 149 piculs; riec,"l2,010 piqjils; sugar, 27,.540 pieuls; 
and salt, 15,120 piculs. The exports, on the other hand, exhihit a decrease of 20,476 
dollars. Tbe gross,exports dqring thjs period were, 227,848‘dollars, consisting chiefly 
of cotton, 1084 bales and 985 piculs; British rotton goods, .3588 pieces^: opium, 263 
chests; and woollens to the value of 25,378 dollars. During the same time, eighty-two 
ljp.ats, equal to ^95 tons, arrived here from Cochin China. 

“ It was noticed in last year’s report, how cxtreidely liable llu- Cochin Chinese boats 
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were to be plunder^, and their creWs murdcrcu pr made slaves of Ijy Malay and Cliinesr 
pirates, ii/consequence of their bein;? entirely defenceless. ' Diirinj' tj^e past year man) 
instances have occurred wliich too well justify the statement. It is hoped th’at th( 
measures which government are contcmplaliug will have the edect, during the approach¬ 
ing season, of materially diiniiiishiiijr, if nut altogether checking the evil, at least in tlx 
vicinity of our shores. 

“ East CoAsr of Pkninsola. —The returns show a decrease in the imports of 41,637 
dollars. The total imports were, 411,.'W0 dollars; amongst which were compiised, gold 
dust, 73^6 buiiKuls, valued at 223,193 dollars; pepper, 15.76 piculs; tin, 6666 piculs; 
specie, equal to 42,1)21 ricilai's. The cxpoits amounted to 454,962 dollars, showing an 
^excess over l.Hii-42 ol 61.47S dollars. They comprised cotton twist, 1.512 piculs; 
British cotton “goods, 17,4.'t0 pieces, aii! 614 corges; opium, 297 eliests; specie, equal to 
83,496 dollars, Are. Tliiiiag the year lH4“2-43, 3.36 boats, equal to 4393 tons, ai'rived.al 
Siiigiiport’ fiutn the dill'erent ports on the cast coast of the Malay pcniosjla. 

“ Wkst Coast OF Pknissoi.a.—T liis commerce is by no meaijiS improving, the gross 
imports and cxpoits for 18 12-43 being only 3'i04 dollars. 

“ Cr.i.Eii’ts AM> o 111 till tsTEHN Isi.ANiis.— III the year 1841-42, the imports 
reported weie eiitial to 327,5.52 dollars, and in 1842-43, they only amounted to 113,7^9 
ddlars, showing a decline of 243,84.3 dollars. Wcie the cause of this seemingly great 
ftiTliiig olf not of easy and satisfactory explanation, it would be calculated to excitcii'ears 
as to the stability of this valuable brancli of the comqjerc««l the port. It is well known 
that the Biigese and other castcrii’fraders come hero with the southerly winds, trenching 
as close as possihlc upon the last of the monsoon. Whether the monsoon set in earlier 
lust sc.-ison, or the Uugesc boats were later than usual in departing for Singapore, is not 
ascertained—twenty-seven boats oidv, however, succeeded in reaching S.ngapore; the 
rcM were compelled, in consequence of adverse winds, to put into Java, where the Naco- 
dalis sold their cargoes and purchased returns. It is said that the Dutch authorities 
coiisiilcied it puttie to exhibit unwonted libeiality oil the occasion, by a remission of the 
usual (liilii's, lit) doubt as an iiidiici'meiit to the Biigese to resort to .lava in future, instead 
of Singapore. It is extremely probable, however, that this encouragement, even if conti¬ 
nued. will fail ill producing the wislied-for effect, as, from the aoseiice of all restrictions, 
Siiig.ipore is deservediv held in high estimation by the Biigese and other traders from the 
Eji'iern Islands; anil so long as the existing wise policy is adhered to, we may calculate on 
retaining the chief poition of the Biigese trade. 

“ M e are glad to know, that this season there is no falling off in the number o^<4lie 
Biigese traders wlio generally resort to this port. The number of boats which have 
aiieady arrived exceed 400, so that the Chinese and other natl e merchants, who chiefly 
transact the bu.siness with tlic Bugese, arc in full activity. T' c present great scarcity o( 
money, however, we are informed, is rather impeding the brisk excliaiige of commpdities, 
owing to the difliculty tliercby created to the native merchants, of obtaining from the 
European commission-hoii.scs tlie piece-goods which they barter with the Bugese fot*tlieir 
imports. M’e also learn that the Bugese litis year arc, to a much greater extent than 
formerly, dealing directly with the Europejn merchants, having, through some cause or 
other, lost their confidence in the native dealers .”—Siiiyupore Fra: Press, October 26. 

“ The exports amounted to l‘23,91it dollars, showing a decscase from 1841-4‘2 to the 
extent of 225,495 dollars. 

“Borneo. —Although in the comparatsvc abstract statement, theie is an apparent 
•increase of imports to the extent of 9275 dollars, there has been an actual decrease in the 
•egiiimato trade of 35,725 dollars—76 chests of opium, which went to swell the amount 
ol imports, having been return^. The imports consisted of antimony ore, 7478 piculs; 
Bold-diist, 4337 bttiikals, vUlucd at 126,652 dollare; rattans, 9050 piculs; specie, equal 
•" 7395 dollars, Ac. The antimony ote con'cs principally from Saratjak. f|je exports 
Jor the year 1842-43, amounted to 296,637 dollars, Sliowing a decrease 22,311 dollars^. 

I he most imptfftant were British cottflii goods, 3908 corges, and 15 dozen; opium, 22/ 
chests; lea, 1928 boxes, ami 52 piculs,'*and sjtecie, equal ty 34,202 dollats. ^ 

“During the year 1842-43, 88 h-jats, equal to 2701 Ions, arrived at Hus ;)orl from 
Borneo. * 
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“Bailt, Lombock, and SabawaI — The impt>rts were 183,395 dollars, being a 
slight,increase of, 892 dollars over the previous year. They consisted of edflee, lOlO 
piculs ^ rice, 96,211 piculs ; and tobacco, 2449 piculs. The gross value of the exports 
amounted to 189,333 dollars, lieing a decrease of 23,745 dollars from the preceding year. 
There'were British cotton goods, 6193 pieces and 177 corges; opium, 217 chests ; ami 
copper tokens valbed at 27,089. The trade during the past official year was carried 
on chiefly by square>rigged vessels. Twenty-eight native boats only arrived, whereas 
in 1841-42 there were 123: the same cause»which prevented the Bugese reaching 
operated in the present case. 

“ Su.MATRA.—-The imports in the year 1842-43 amounted to 284,001 dollars—being 
an increase of 35,435 dollars. There were bees' wax, Gl 1 (venis; benjami'n, S52 piculs ; 
betel nut, 9324 piculs; coffee, 2581 piculs; cotton^ 3660 piculs; gold dusf, 647 buiikals 
valued at 19,705 dollars; rice, 8153 piculs; pepper, 4587 piculs; raw sago, 201,910 
bundles; and Specie equal to 57,810 dollars, &c. The exports exhibit a decrease ol 
69,234 dollars, having^ggjounted in 1842-43 to 188,922 dollars. The chief were British 
cotton goods, 5285 pieces and 336 corges : country ditto, 2116 corges ; China crockery 
valued at 9609 dollars; raw silk, 43 piculs ; copper tokens yalned at 24,655tdollar8; and 
spfcie equal to 30,866 dollars. 

NEicHBorRiNO Islands and other Places. —The value of the imports in 1842-^13 
amocuted to 169,771 dollars, showing an increase of 41,254 dollars. They principally con¬ 
sisted of bfrehe-de-mer, 1214yieuls^,'.roId dust,665 bunkals, valued at 19,450 dollars; tin. 
1438 piculs;oil, 2269 piculs;rice, 11,530 piculs; amPspecie equal to29,817 dollais. The 
exports exhibit a still greater increase—the gross amount was 161,449 dollars, exceeding 
1841-42 by 66,308 dollars. The chief articles were British cotton gootls #3087 pieces 
and 90 corges; opium, 27 chests; sugar, 1292 piculs ; and specie equal to 73,210 dollars. 

“ Prince of Wales’ Island and Malai'CA. —The intermediate trade with Penang 
has materially declined, and the exports to Malacca have also fallen off. 
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“ The Junk Seaxon .—The number of junks which liave arrived this sc.ison, 1843, 
greatly exceed the arrivals last year at the same time. The arrival of einigranls lias also 
been very large, being to the 19tb instant 6S83, of whom 1168 liave come by .sqiian - 
rigged-vessels—a new featme in tlic history of Cbinese emigration—and 5725 by jiiiiks 
The number of emigrants last year was about I60f), and the year before 7(K)0 ; but judg¬ 
ing irom the number who have already arrived, we may anticipate tliat this season they 
will not fall much short of 9000. They arc chiefly dispersed through the Straits’ settle 
ments and the neighbouring Dutch one at Kbit. In tlic Straits there will be an increased 
demand for labour for the sugar estates, wliicb will absorb some of the surplus, and we 
understand that the cultivation of the gambier is being carried on in .laliore rather exten¬ 
sively by the Singapore gambier planters. We do not know what numlxy go to Rbio, but 
we should think that it cannot be on the* increase, as wc are iiiforincd most of tlic 
gambier and pepper plantations in the vicinity of Rbio have already been or will soon ‘ 
be exhausted and abandoned.” 
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The following is th# Total Number of Vessels wllich passed the Straits of Suuda during 
the Year 1844, which were signalised :— 
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TRADK OK SINGAI'OIIE FOR 184C-47.* 

“Chin a.— The imports during |K lf>.4T iunounted to 4,282,.'yWt1^pces, exceeding those 
oCtlie pre.vious year by I,l.‘5K,7t<7 rupees. The improvement of the imports from China 
.tj'[iear'-, how*ev(i, to he inorc*a|ipurcnt tlian real. TJie iiicrease is more than covered 
bv two items—namely, excess of treasure and bullion over preceding year l,22(),lS(i 
i*iT> ''S and 2it() ihe»ts of Tuikey opium valued at 223,258 rupees. There was a great 
f.illing off in the articles iimijIIv imported ^ the junks, sii^h as camphor, alum, China 
eroekory, China piece-goods, gold tiiiead, silk, &e. The^niiicipal imports were China 
camphor, 55Ki piculs ; Cliiua crockery, valued at 285,523 rupees; raw silk, 323 piculs ; 
tea, 22,21)5 boxes, 2S2 packages, and 2P2 piculs ; joss sticks, valued at 11(),180 rupees ; 
alum, 9740 *p‘f*)l)); haidvvare, 44,497 rupees; China tobacco, 2708 baskets, and 370 

boxes. 

“The exports present a decline, liaving only amounted to 4,923,556 rupees, being 
a falling off fiom the pievious year to the extent of s;5S, 120 rupees. Tiiis aiises from a 
dimmisi ed expoft from tlli^ to China of Uritish cottons. Hints!, sapaiivvood, cotton, twist, 

I npper, till, lead, A-c. The chief article s of export were- ■ guns, 415 ; betel nut. 7li()2 
pic'ils; buds'nests, 296 jiiculs ; beche de nier, 7.'521 piculs; ditton, 6591 bales ; twist, 
4<i5 pieii's ; liiilish cottons valued at St,391 rupees; iron, 6961 p'.ciiis; i^ii, 1270 piculs; 
lieiigal opium, IH.'ll chests; Malwa opium, 936 chests; rice, 41,358 piculs; rattans, 

I l4,tKK) piculs; black pepper, l(),t)()3 piculs; vvoollens, ()2,316 rupees : tlarroand Lakko 
wood, 4 122 piculs ; Sapaii w aid, 2567 iiienls. 

Nini-ty-oiie pinks, eipial to 15,076 tons, arrived from Cliiiia, being a decrease of 
thirty one junks, and tilly-one tons. The number of cniigrai.ts from Cliinaduring 1846- 
17, by junks were 7.593, atid by sixteen sipiarc-iigge-l vessels i97()—total 9569, The 
most imlustrions and hcalthv proceeded to Penang, Mulaeea, and elsewhere, in search o'" 
laboiiti, the sickly, idle, and vieions, reiiiained at Singapore.! * 

“ J.v V A. —The imports amounted to 1,676,078 rupees, being a decrease of 133,423 rupees. 
This decrease appears to arise on the articles arrack, heiijaiiiiii, eoflee, Java piece gootl-. 
See, The, principal impoits consisted of—arrack, 127,181 gallons, and 526 cases ; Japan 
copper, 6577 picuhs ; .lava, piece goods, 2(*03 corges; rice, 43.369 picnls ; nutmegs and 
mace, 87 piculs; sugar, 17,217 piculs; Java tob.icco, 20,322 baskets, and 168 piculs; 
treasure and bnllion valued at 111,491 rupees. * 

“The expnris amounted to 801,965 rupees, showing an increase of 11|()96 rupees, 
^arisingon opium, tin, China crockery, Ac. The chief exports were British piece goods, 
valued at 49,218 rupees ; eoufitry ditto, 106,95(3 rupees; China crockery, 69,412 rupees ; 
I'll. 1873 piculs; Bengal 0 |)ium, 49 chests; Turkey ditto, 30 chests; raw silk, 
btij piculs; tea, 3851 boxe^ qfld 1189 piculs ; wheat, 3982 bags ; China paper, 24,092 
iiipees ; bullion and treasure, 46,029 rupees. 

“ Unto.—The imports aifiouiiicd to 506,672 rnpe^, being an iucreaA- of 18^ ru^rees. 
The principal i^ticles were, gambier, 47.657 piculs; bltick pepper, 17,693 piculs; white 
I'i'liper, 1866 piculs; 12,160 pieul^; sugar, 3375 piculs. , 

“The exploits amounted to 417,78^ piculs, showing a decftsisc of 89,816 ruj -.cs. The* 
‘■hill exports ^ere rice, 27,226 piculsT specie valued at 303.679 iiipec.' 

• I * <'•■141-11X011 111 the Smg.iiioie /-’m Iioin Oflieuil Keioii 
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“ Siam.— The imports amounted to,i06,432 niptes, showing a decrease of 51,813 
rupees, The prim^pai imports were sugar, 10,565 piculs; ganiboiige, 385 picifis; hard¬ 
ware, 4'8,733 rupees ; cocoa-nut oil, 1750 piculs ; rice, 9176 piculs ; salt, 14,480 piculs; 
stickiac, 1036 piculs ; sapanwood, 10,050 piculs ; besides a large quantity of sugar, &c., 
trans-shipped in the harbour. 

“The exports Amounted to 750,357 rupees, showing an increase of 152,903 rupees. 
The chief exports were bees’wax, 143 piculs; cotton twist, 1088 piculs; llritish piece 
goods, 255,615 rupees; country ditto, 47,085 ruppes; raw silk, 54 piculs ; specie, 220,452 
rupees. 

“ Seventeen junks with an aggregate burthen of 4088 tons arrived from Siam, being 
an increase of three, junks and 808 tons. 

“The trade with Siam is capable of considerable increase, were our commercial 
relations with that country put on a better footing. 

“ CocmN-CiiiXA.—There is a falling off in the trade «ith this country. 

Imports. Exports. 

184.5—46. GUMtOl rupees 762,601 rupees 

1846—47. 318,864 „ 314 , 5 ( 4 .) 


Decrease. 300,1.47 rupees 447.7.)6 rui>ecs 

“The principal imports consisted of, oil, ^970 piculs; raw silk, 112 piculs; .'!4,0^fW 
piculs; salt 12,160 jiicuis ; sugar 6,160 piculs. 

“ The principal exports consisted of lliitish cotn/ii, 41,1.'!5 ruptes ; gambler, .'t.OOO 
piculs; opium, 146 chests; tea, 280 boxes and 1861) piculs. 

“ The following are stated to be the port dues levied on vessels trading at the poll of 
Turon. 


For a vessel 

of .30 tu .36 candies 

in breadth 162 liaateens 

per (*ande<' 

do. 

26 to 27 

do. 

144 

do. 

do. 

14 to 2j 

do. 

126 

<Io. 

do. 

11 to 13 

do. 

81 

do. 

do. 

0 to 10 

do. 

<i.3 

do. 

Under 

- 0 

do. 

311 

do. 


“ The value of the ligatcen is fluctuating; two are generally equivalent to a rlollai. 
The candee is equal to eighteen French inches, or 19,'„-,j English inches. 

“ Boiineo.—T he imports from Borneo amounted to 791,803 rupees, showing a de- 
creii'c of 3(K1,401 rupees, chiefly in gold dust, pepper, raitaus, Malay auiphor, Ac. 
The principal items were antimony ores from Sarawak, 19.50 piculs; liees-wax, 670 
piculs; bird’s-iiests, 275 picul.s, black, and 9 piculs, white: Malay camphor, 14 piculs; 
rattans, 20,972 piculs; sago, raw, 113,f)HO bundles, and IKK) piculs; treasure aud bul¬ 
lion, valued at .3,56,729 rupees. 

“ 1 he exports were 88^982 rupees, showing a decrease of 52,645 rupees. • The 
cl)icf,weie:—cotton twist, 57 piculs ; British piece goods, 258,.541 rupees; country do., 
I74,7.'J0 rupees; China crockery, 17,628 rupees; hardware, 9648 rupees; iron, 1147 
piculs; nankeen, 15,(XK) pieces; opium, 123 ehc.«ts ; rice, 12,124 piculs; tokens, valued 
ill 31,-374 rupees; bullion and treasure, QO.OOl rupees. 

“One hutidred and twelve boats, with an aggregate tonnage of .3544 tons, arrived 
from Borneo, being a decrease of ten boats, and 281 tons.” A great increase of trade 
will, however, take place with Borneo, from the thorough protection against the pirates, 
which the [British naval and political station' at the commanding port of Labiian, will 
liereafter aiford. * 

“Bally, Lombock, and SoMii.twA.—The imports amounted to 411,488 rupees, 
showing a decrease of 148,902 rupees. The chief itc\)s were:—while birds’-nests, 
4 piculs; coffee, 3771 piculs; rice, 38,632 piculs; tobacco, 2840 piculs; copper tokens, 
17,972 rupees, and specie, 66,643 rupees. 

“The expons amounted to 482,017 rupees, showing a small degfcasc of 9848 
rupees. The nrincipal exports were:—muskets, 975; British piece goods, 70,266 ruiiccs J 
upturn, 148 chests of Bengal, and 55 of Turkey; ra.r silk, 21 piculs; and copitct tokens, 
valued at 39,241 rupees. , 

“Eighty-eight boats, with a tonnage in all of .3356 tons, aiiivcd from Bally,-bcj"(i' 
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“ Celebes.—T here is a considerable falling off in the trade whe» compared with 
lift preceding year; but if contrasted with the year 1844—45, there is a consKferable 
increase. The retUrns of tli^tradc for these three years are as follows 


YEARS. 


IM PORTS. 

rupfe-*. 

H 4 


K X P O R T S. 

riipi 

(iSS.'JS'i 

I.IIH.IS.'. 

7 H(I.I 40 


^ “The ])rinPi;,al impiJits,^ii l.Slti—17, consisted of:—beche dc mcr, 2528 piculs; 
bcfx-wiix, piculs; ciitl'cef 7l4f) piculs; country piece goods, 225,205 rupees; 
niotlier-o’-pcail shell", 2SHI fKciils;''rice, 6090 piculs; tortoise shells, 101 piculj; 
treasure aiW bullion, 170,477 rupees. • 

'* The "exports of importance were arms, valued at 11,934 rupees; cotton twist, 1273 
piculs: British piece goods, 231,103 ru|)ecs; country ditto,^4^89 rupees; gambier, 
4668 piciil.s a hardware, 16,(^68 rupees; nankeens, 5000 pieces; opium, 102 chests; 
and copper tokens, 167,946 iiipees. The number of Bugis boats which arrived here i:> 
eadi of the three following years were :— 


• No. Tons. 

IS4t—4.).’.. <14 

lis-l.)—40.••.14* 322S 

ISIfi—47.110 ;1120 


“ Sii.M ATH X.—The, trade with Sumatra appears to have somewhat diminished. The 
following is the result compared with the previous year:— 


Imports. Exports. 

1B4,-,—Ki.7(l;l,Oj4 ;>24,8-ij 

isn;—47. .')jl,402 .514,009 


Decrease. 1.51.052 10,.3I8 


“ The principal imports consisted of beeswax, 451 piculs ;‘betel-nut, 6400 piculs; 
beii|.imiii, 2520 |)iciils ; colVee, 1442 piculs; pepper, 1906 piculs; rattaifs, 6755 piculs; 
^raw sago, 288,192 bundles ; lish maws and shark fins, 262 piculs ; treasure and bullion, 
176,i)'»9 rupees. 

'* The most iniporlaiit cx|)oits were twist, 63 piculs ; Chi a crockery, 10,439 riipse^; 
British piece goods, 98,301 lupecs ; country ditto, 105,030 rupees ; hardware, 7258 
'upees; opium, 41 chests; raw silk, 16 piculs; salt, 10,683 piculs; copper tokens, 
37,69.7 r.ipees; treasure and bullion, 12,20! rupees ; .507 ni'.oc boats, with a tonnage 
of 5617 tons, ariivcd here, being an iiiercase of 33 b lals. 

“Ea.st Coast ok the Malayan Peninsila .—A vei^’ considerable increase is 
observable under this head. 

Imports. Exports. 

IH 4 ( 5_47 . 1.2:19.72:1 rupees l,4.Vi,3d0 rupees 

184:5—40. 1,129.270 *., I,l«0,0o4 „ 


Increase. 110,4.53 rupees 29il,i:9(>*riipees^ 

“The princi^ial imports consisted of cquiitry piece goods valued at 42,459 rupees ; 
Slides, 826 piculs ; pepper, 3116 piculs ; salt. 25,340 piculs; tin, 4184 piculs ; Garro 
wood, 403 piculs ; bullion and treastire, 866,793 rii|iees. 

“ The principal exports appKir to have been cotton twist, 2514 piculs ; British piece 
goods and woollens, 166,63>ri^ees ; country piece goods, 33,163 rupees ; iron and steel. 


• The folfowing exhibits this tmde fw .seven years past. 


Y E A R H. 


■m 

l'.\por:|^ 

1 Y i; a h s. 

ImportM. 



ftiUH 

7!» V'ftl 

- — •- — 

tlflU*. 

, . . 9 

1,173,7-lH 1 

1 114 uriG 

istl -«. 


liKlrt —il . 

l,l‘JiV270 




l,23}Nr’»» 

l.4A3,^0 

m4T.44 • 

l.iiifvil! 

r.MJMIT 1 
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j 1,566 rupees; 9 pium, 483 chests; silk, 54 piculs; rice, 8750 piculs; tobacco, 49,269 
rupees; specie, 139,127 rupees. *■ 

“ 'West Coast of the Malayan Peninsula. —The ipvports antf exports amounted 
to 72,675 rupees. The principal trade is with Penang and Malacca. 

“Neighbouring Islands and other Places.— The trade, contrasted with that 
of the preceding year, gives the following results;— 

Impoits. Exports. 

1846—47. 330,416 rupees 96^152 rupees 


1845—46 . 290,097 „ 346.ai2 

Increase. 40,319 17,920 


• “The principal imports were b(!che-de-mer, 1441 piculs; oil, 1970 piculs; raw sago, 
125,500bundles; coffee, 493 piculs; birds’ nests, 14| piculs; tin, 843 piculs. 

“ The exports conristed amongst others of silk, 19 piculs ; opium, 69 chests Bengal 
and 13 Turkey; British piece goods, 16,664 rupees; rice, 12,020 piculs ; specie, 113,544 
rupees. 

, “ The amount of trade in 1846-47, by square-rigged vesselit, and by native vessels is 
thus contrasted. 

' Imports. Exports. 

*• » ru[)ces. rupees. 

By square-rigged vessels. ‘/1,135,695 16,.544,890 

By native boats, junks, &c . 5,570,383 .. 5,659,040 

“Prince of Wales’ Island. — There has been a considerable deertsase in the 
trade witli this place, arising no doubt from the revived direct trade between Penang 
and Great Britain. The total imports from Penang in 1846-47 amounted to 1,435,650 
rupees, and of exports to 1,356,006 rupees. The decrease on imports amounted to 
227,305 rupees, and on exports to 513,361 rupees, 

“ Malacca. —The trade with this quarter is improving. The imports amounted to 
831,893 rupees, being ap increase to the extent of 159,020 rupees. The principal im¬ 
port was tin, to the amount of 15,131 piculs, valued at 605,025 rupees, or about 60,000/. 
sterling. " 

“ There is a decrease of 411 tons in importing in square-rigged vessels, 

and a decrease of 1945 tons in native boats. 

• •• In 1846-47 there arrived of— 

Vessels. Tons. 


Square-rigged vessels. 790 .. 222,325 

Ditto ditto, junks, &c. 2304 .. 68,160 

Total tonnage . 290,485 * 


‘.t-The square-rigged craft are classified as follows:— 


DESCRIPTION. Vuult. | Tom. DESCRIPTION. I Veticlu. I Timii 

L4__ 

number. number. number. number. 

American. 27 11,640 Brought forward. 22.7 40.I7S 

Arabian... s 2,101 Portiigiiete . 7 

Auatrian . 1 330 Pruuian.... I 600 

Belgian. 2 1,140 Hunian. ‘ l 330 

Bremen. 3 HOI Spaniah.... Ki 4,420 

CoehiD-Chineae. 3 1,480 'Sumeae 6 I,.326 

Danish. 7 2,035 ISwedish, i l,41« 

Dutch. 123 IH,S47 

French.*. 14 4,244 ToTA^ foreign.. 250 52,862 

Hamburg. 14 I 4,068 British. . 531 162,462 

Native. 21 | 2A90 

Total 700 222,324 

^rried forward ..^ 49,175 
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There likewise arrived— 

number. 


uritish me"-of-war. 15 

Her Majesty’s steam-ves-sels. 1 

East India Company’s ditto. 3 

Dutch ditto. 2 


21 


CoMPAKAiivi; Abstnut Siastemeiit of the Trade of Singapore with the undermentioned 
Places, between the Official Years 1845—46 and 1846—47. 

IMPORT s. 


< O 1 N T HIES. 

Merchuti- 

disc 

lh|.*»-46 

Tr* UHure 
and Hiillion 

Toiai 

M erclian* 
disc. 

1846—47 

’ Treasure 
and Bullion. 

Tota 


Co.’s Rs. 

(^o.’s Rs. 

Cu.’h R«, 

Cu.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s lls 

*i*rcat Britain. 

r.tiib'i.Kfio 

•274,f«5 

7.36«,.'»25 

5.882,091 

1 233,726 

9 121.819 

Continental Europe. 

Hht.K.Vj 


875,375 

1.157.310 

16,391 

1 .73,701 

I’niti'il Slates... 

4S,.VI3 


48,:>93 

SK,740 


.•»H,740 

New New South Walea. 

4^.931 

: i.223 

' 159,8 p| 

49,H53 


49.853 

Mauiitittn. 

1,‘>7 

1,199 

6.HI 

18,982 

• 6,868 

21,950 

Bourbon. 

339 

2,215 

2,784 

7,924 

i 

7.924 

Calcutta. 

1.7H«,Ht}9 

.IMIl 

.,S45.VX« 

6,} 61,722 

1 799 

(1,1.12,521 

Madras and C,4ist. 

169,739 

225 

169,955 

331,035 


3:11.03.1 

Bombay and Coast. 

f)93.K|9 

9.246 

79.1,96.5 

:il0,23«i 

42,920 

>53,1.‘S. 

China . 

2,758,119 

:1hH,223 

3.146.642 

2,227.243 

2,9.M.|06 

4,282,.549 

Manilla. 

PiMMIl 

8.779 

697,111 

382,216 

4.470 

.186,986 

Rangoon and Moulmcin.. 

6.3,492 


65,492 

55.399 

5.1,399 

Aracaii. 

278,226 


278,220 

160,2.56 

1.317 

161,603 

Ceylon. 

38,056 

•iiOl 

41,1.17 

359,343 

9,208 

368,5.11 

Java . .— 

I,42k397 

383,194 

1.809,501 

1.2ur*,327 

379,751 

1.676,078 

Rhio. 

3K|.4k4 

29,3.54 

404,H38 

373.023 

33,049 

406,672 

Arabia. 

a.'i.l'.g 

20,433 

4.5,922 

14,110 

0./3G 

50>4<> 

Cochin China. 


14.7H6 

619.001 

300,701 

9,163 

.5l8.8ti4 

Siam... 

44G,K4H 

11,397 

4:*h,241 

■'4(11,(.30 

I»796 

406,432 

Butueo. 

.318,737 

13.467 

1,092,201 

43.\07l 

, 3.'>6,729 

791.803 

bally Luniboik, and Kumbawa. 

4h2,l09 

78,281 

569.399 

326,87.5 

' 84,615 

411,488 

Celebes and other E.istcrn islauda. 

H9.i.i)2H 

?.*l8,r»30 

1,131.518 

•.07..*Mi?» 

187,001 

79.' ' *' 

Sumatra. 

4H 1,981 

1 421,073 

703.0.'>l 

.166,662 

182.734 

5.1 

East Coast Peninsula. 

J62,d6i 

I 7uti,997 

1,129.270 

372,930 

866,795 

l,2.V 

VVi!,t ditto. 

11.308 

19.7-55 

22,123 

PJ.ltbi 

l‘4,4(l> 

.3 

.Ncijfbbnuniig Islands and other places. 

174,635 

• u;>,462 

290,097 

236.5ai» 

GS.itiT 


Company^i Rupees. 

23,432,195 

3.184,343 

26.616,448 

22.119.6.5.1 

4,.186,443 

26.701 


22.n9,<f3.S 


•• 


3.184,343 

26,611 

Decreue. 

1,312,179 






1 ncrease.. 





1.402,190 


Decrease.. 


i 

1 


1,.512,470 


Nett increase. 


■ 



89.630 



j Co/» R«. C<».’« Rt 

Total Amount of Mrrcbnndue imported iu 1840—47 8« Abore.. SS.119,035 

t* < f Trraiiurti aud Bullion in ditto ditto . I 

, , -76.730.O7A 

M .. of Morebaudide lisporfed from Penang in 1 h46—47*.! 1,177,821 

.. .. of Irraaiire and Btillion ditto ditto 257,829 

„ of Men’bandiiio Imported from Malacca In 1H46 -47 .‘ 710.24H 

„ M of Treaimit* diid llullion 'ditto ditto .| 121,64.5 


GitiNU Toial 


K435.65(> 

K3l,89s3 

28,973,621 
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CO^ABATiv:^'Abstract Statement of the Trade of Singapore, Ac.—(coiiA‘ntie<f). 

-— 


'■•I""’ 

X P 6 K T S. 


OUUNTRIBS. 


184«-4T 



Mrarhan- 

] Treasure '! 


Mareban- 

Ta mure 



diaa. 

,•96 sulllon.l 

1 

dim. 

and BulHaa 



Ce.’a]U. 

0o.’a Ra. 

Co.*aRs. 1' 

Co.'a,Ra. 

1 Oo.’aBa. 

Co/n Ri. 


865,798 


8.193,403 
883.70] 1 

9,114,1176 


2pU4.078 

743,197 


17,969 

^ ’7A»'i97 





38.5181"! 




New Soutb WelM. 



* ifisiraj! 

363.078 


303,078 

Cape ofOeed Hope. 

Sl.WS 


31.375 1 

46,355 


46.355 

Mauriliiu.. 

31,W6 


51.236 

99,037 


20,037 

Bourbim... 

4,37s 


4378 




ClleOtta.. 

909pl95 

3,170,978 

.5,073,163 : 

1,001.064 

8.833,311 

4,884.995 

Madrai and Coaat. 

14.’>,599 

188,391 

333,920 

168,885 

! 848,103 

490,388 

Bombay nd Coaat.. 

803,619 

46,564 

550,383 { 

985,098 : 

36,393 

1,021,490 

(%hw... 

5,438,508 

339,178 

6,761,676 ' 

. 4.771,724 

131,83. 

4,923,5.VI 

MaaUla. 

4ie>» 

33,363 

468.615 

828.169 


893.109 

Raaiaon and MoohaeiB.. 

31.S3S 

30,318 

61.547 

M,348 

9,105 

101.459 

Aradtt. 

1 148 

124.073 

194,923 I 

10,499 

50,520 

£i,aiV 

Ceylon.. .. 

1 48,476 

30,219 

63.688 1 

97,604 

44,419 

72,020 

.. 

t 736,178 

94,e«6 

700,809 > 

758,713 

48,258 

601,965 

Rbio... A 

' 164,69] 

688.007 

507.598 

114,103 

303,670 

417,789 

Arabia.. 

' J88,.’.j.4 

40.416 

Vj'i.oll 1 

950.750 

3,368 

3M,1IK 

OacUBCUna.... 

738,946 

9,635 

7^,601 { 

313,161 

1,084 

S14>t5 

Bitm..... 

471,803 

05.651 

.567,454 : 

529,888 

220,619 

7.50.857 

Boraeo.1 

793,773 

148.859 

942,617 1 

709;644 

127.438 

889,968 

Bally, LaaRiatA, and Sambawn.. 

4n,738 

89,197 

491,863 

441,249 

40,7W 

492,015 

CeWbaa aadoflOT Baalem lalanda..... 

1,801.678 

116,403 i 

1,118,133 1 

617^71 

109,069 

766,140 

Sumatra.. 

413,073 

113,763 

594.895 I 

355,609 

158,896 

514,507 

Baat Ooaat PaniBanla. 

1,033,166 

184.888 

1,160,864 

1406.800 I 

147,130 

IA33.3S(I 

WaatCaaatttttts... 

94,880 

0,593 

31,408 

38.87K 

1 7,760 

41,047 

NeiebbenriBS Manda and other Placea. 

381,703 

65,130 

340.838 

350.761 1 

■ 13,981 

361.742 

Oatajpapy’a Bopeea. 

I7,04.54r74 

4,117,013 j 

«l,163,387 

16,493.486 

6,7i».144 

22,8O8p03O 


16,493,486 




4,117.013 

31,103.987 

Decreaaa.. 

553.488 






Increaae.. 





1.598.131 


BecreAse.. 





558,468 1 


Kett incroMe. 





1,040,043 ' 

1,040,043 



Co.'m Ri. 

Co.*s Ra. 

Toral Amoont of merchandiae exported in 1848—47, as above, 
of treasure and bullion in ditto.. 

10,403,486 

5,710,144 

33.303,630 

of merchandise exjKfted to Penang in 1848—47.. 
eftrea.nre and bullion to dilto in ditto,.. 

954.634 

401.472 


of mercbandise exported to Malacca In 1846—47. 
of treasure and tmUian to ditto in ditto... 

810,936 
229,827 1 

333,703 

QatHD Total. 


S4,093,.399 


END OF VOL. IV. 


c. irzarixo, nkcroax nocsa, ilimuin. 



























